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THE    'HOME  RULE'  FALLACY. 

The   example  of  Canadian   Confederation,  falsely  interpreted,  has 
already  led  to  a  catastrophe  in  South  Africa.     It  seems  likely  now 
to  mislead  in  the  case  of  Ireland.     An  address  praying  the  Queen  in 
effect  to  grant  Ireland  Canadian  Home  fiule^  has  been  voted  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  with  a  unanimity  broken  only  by  the  dissent 
of  five  Senators,  whom  Her  Majesty  in  replying  to  the  address  might 
deservedly  have  commended  for  refusing  to  give  her  Government  a 
stab  in  the  back  when  it  was  contending  with  a  great  peril.    The 
framers  of  the  manifesto,  to  which  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  ascribes,  or 
courteously  feigns  to  ascribe,  so  much  importance,  attach,  he  may  be 
veil  assured,  not  the  slightest  importance  to  it  themselves.     They 
laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  the  arguments  which  he  cites  with  pro- 
found respect.     It  was  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  and  they  were 
hidding  for  the  Irish  vote,  as  the  election  addresses  and  speeches 
which,  they  are  now  printing    and  delivering  prove,  and  as  all 
Canadians  perfectly  understood.     In  private,  these  same  men,  like 
their  counterparts  in  the  United  States,  would  abuse  Fenianism  as 
heartily  as  any  Orangeman,  and  speak  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Irish 
with  undisguised  hatred  and  contempt.     Bidding  for  the  Irish  vote 
is  a  game  which  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  seen  played  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  less  ignominiously  on  this  side  than  on  the 
other.     To  scrutinise  the  reasonings  of  men  who  do  not  mean  a  word 
of  what  they  say  would  be  waste  of  time.    England  has  seen  what 
Vol.  XIL— No.  65-  B 
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the  politicians  of  a  dependency  are,  and  how  much  is  gained  by  pro- 
pitiating them  with  titles  and  favours  of  other  kinds.  As  one  who 
had  spent  his  life  in  managing  them  pensively  remarked,  they  are  not 
difficult  to  buy,  the  worst  of  them  is  that  they  will  not  stay  bought. 
The  people  of  Canada  stay  though  they  are  not  bought.  They  feel  for 
the  mother  country  a  sincere  affection,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  system  of  dependency  or  with  imperial  patronage,  and  which, 
while  it  would  not  lead  them  to  prostrate  their  self-respect  or  to 
fulfil  the  extravagant  promises  made  in  their  name  by  loyalty-monger 
ing  politicians  and  rodomontading  Crovemors-Greneral,  would  show 
itself  practically  on  any  proper  occasion,  and  in  any  reasonable  way. 
What  is  meant  by  Canadian  Home  Bule  ?  The  measure  of  in- 
dependence enjoyed  by  the  Dominion  as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to 
the  mother  country  ?  This  is  separation,  though  with  the  mutual 
liabilities  of  union.  Canada  has  a  Parliament  of  her  own  which, 
like  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  in  reality  the  supreme  government. 
She  has  asserted,  in  the  most  decided  and  even  rampant  manner,  her 
commercial  autonomy,  and  is  now  asserting  her  claim  to  the  treaty- 
making  power ;  while,  by  the  institution  of  her  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal,  she  has  shown  her  inclination  to  oust  the  judicial  supre- 
macy of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Grovemor-Greneral,  whom  it  is  the 
sole  remaining  privilege  of  the  nominal  sovereign  to  appoint,  is  a 
shadow  and  a  name ;  he  has  even  been  compelled  to  dismiss  one  of  his 
Lieutenant-Grovemors  at  the  bidding  of  the  Parliament  and  the 
Minister,  against  his  personal  convictions.  Mutual  liabilities  alone 
remain.  England  may  be  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  United 
States  about  Canadian  fisheries ;  Canada  may  be  involved  in  a  war, 
either  with  the  United  States  about  a  Trent  affair,  or  with  some 
European  power  about  a  question  in  which  England  alone  is  con- 
cerned. In  &ct,  Canada  has  twice  been  invaded  by  the  Fenians 
because  she  was  a  nominal  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  and  she  has 
thus  a  right  to  speak  her  mind  on  the  Irish  question,  if  only  her 
mind  could  be  rightly  spoken.  The  first  serious  strain,  either  in  the 
shape  of  a  maritime  war  or  in  any  other  shape,  will  almost  certainly 
snap  the  attenuated  thread  of  political  connection.  Meantime 
Canada  is  in  another  hemisphere,  and  there  is  no  memory  of  wrong 
or  ill  feeling  of  any  kind  between  her  and  the  Imperial  country,  to 
aggravate  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  an  equivocal  system.  To 
institute  such  a  system  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
would  be  lunacy.  The  two  Parliaments  would  fall  foul  of  each  other 
before  the  Irish  Parliament  was  a  month  old.  Antagonism  to  Great 
Britain  would  from  the  first  hour  be  the  staple  of  popularity  in  Irish 
public  life.  The  Crown,  advised  by  British  Ministers  on  one  side  of 
St.  George's  Channel,  and  by  Anti-British  Ministers  on  the  other  side, 
would  contradict  itself  with  violence  in  its  two  Speeches  from  the 
Throne,  and  the  first  session  of  the  double  legislature  would  probably 
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be  the  last.  Bat  to  criticise  this  plan  is  slaying  the  slain.  No- 
body does  or  ever  can  propose  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union, 
except  witli  the  covert  intention  of  dissolving  the  union  altogether. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  take  the  final  step  at  once,  without  an 
intermediate  process  of  quarrelling  which  would  only  add  to  the 
hostility  of  the  divorce. 

Does  Canadian  Home  £ule,  then,  mean  the  relation  of  the  Pro- 
vincesy  with  their  Local  Legislatures  and  Grovemments,  as  members  of 
the  Federation  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  ?  This  arrangement  in 
the  case  of  Canada  was  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  necessity :  it  was 
adopted  because  French  Quebec,  jealous  of  its  curious  nationality  and 
of  its  special  code,  would  not  have  consented  to  a  legislative  union, 
a  fact  evidenced  by  the  strange  division  of  jurisdictions  which  assigns 
criminal  law  to  the  Dominion,  civil  law  to  the  Provinces.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  the  success  is  complete.  The  fusion  of  the  Provinces 
has  made  little  if  any  progress :  the  forces  of  antagonism  have  been 
called  into  action  among  them  almost  as  much  as  the  forces  of 
union :  to  hold  them  together,  so  as  to  form  a  basis  for  government, 
the  party  leaders  are  obliged  to  employ  very  equivocal  means.  There 
has  been  a  great  development  of  faction  and  corruption,  a  vast 
increase  of  the  expense  of  government  and  of  the  public  debt. 
Nor  is  the  Confederation  by  any  means  free  from  disputes,  or  even 
from  dangerous  disputes,  between  the  Governments  of  the  Provinces 
and  that  of  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  seems  to  think  that 
Canada  is  indebted  for  her  prosperity  to  her  politics  and  politicians. 
About  as  much  as  her  potato  fields  are  indebted  for  their  yield  to  the 
Colorado  beetle.  Such  a  measure  of  prosperity  as  she  enjoys  she 
owes  to  the  energy,  good  sense,  and  thrift  of  a  Saxon  yeomanry, 
giving  its  mind  to  husbandry  and  not  to  the  memory  of  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  its  ancestors  under  the  Normans.  But  the  Provinces  of 
British  North  America  were  nothing  like  so  bad  a  subject  for  confede- 
ration, either  physically  or  morally,  as  would  be  the  British  Islands. 
The  federal  'system  requires,  for  its  successful  application,  a  number 
of  States  tolerably  equal  in  magnitude,  free  at  least  from  dangerous 
predominance;  nor  is  a  federation  likely  to  prosper  unless  it  is 
originally  founded  in  good  will  and  a  strong  sense  of  mutual  need, 
sucb  as  arises  when  a  group  of  small  communities  is  threatened  by  a 
powerful  enemy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  proposed  by  violently  severing  Scotland  and 
Wales  from  England  to  carve  out  four  separate  States  as  elements 
for  the  Britanno-Hibemian  Confederation.  But  England  would  still 
greatly  predominate,  and  jealousy  of  her,  breeding  incessant  conflicts 
and  cabals,  would  form  the  regular  politics  of  the  Federation,  while 
instead  of  being  founded  in  good  will  or  in  any  sense  of  mutual  need, 
the  edifice  would  be  founded  in  a  divorce,  the  consequence  of  a  bitter 
enmity  which  would  from  the  outset  give  a  fatal  bias  to  the  working  of 
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the  system.  Every  question  of  jurisdiction,  of  property,  of  public  works, 
of  the  division  of  burdens,  which  might  arise  between  the  Imperial 
Legislature  and  the  Local  Legislature  of  Ireland  would  become  at  once 
the  capital  of  Irish  incendiarism,  and  be  debated  with  revolutionary 
fury.  If,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  civil  war  was  almost 
brought  on  by  Nullification,  and  actually  brought  on  by  Slavery,  how 
long  would  it  be  before  the  behaviour  of  the  Local  Parliament  of 
Ireland  towards  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Eng- 
lishry  in  Ireland  on  the  other  hand,  would  provoke  coercion  and  bring 
the  federation  to  a  violent  end  ?  More  than  this,  who  can  doubt  that 
the  concession  of  a  local  legislature,  no  matter  with  what  powers  or 
under  what  restrictions,  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  would  be  regarded 
and  treated  by  Irish  nationalists  from  the  first  simply  as  a  step 
towards  complete  independence  ?  "WTio  can  doubt  that  the  meeting 
of  such  an  assembly  on  College  Green  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
revolutionary  effort  to  complete  the  work  which  must  end  in  separa- 
tion or  reconquest  ? 

In  complete  separation  from  Celtic  Ireland,  supposing  it  to  be 
feasible  and  consistent  with  our  obligations  to  the  English  and  Scotch 
Protestants,  there  would  be  vast  advantages  for  Great  Britain.  It 
would  relieve  her  of  the  fatal  Irish  element  in  her  Parliament  and 
her  constituencies,  justify  her  in  restricting  the  Irish  immigration 
which  is  perpetually  pouring  into  her  cities  and  degrading  the  condi- 
tion of  her  own  artisans,  and  enable  her,  when  assailed  by  Irish  enmity, 
to  deal  with  it  as  that  of  a  foreign  country.  By  consenting  to  any 
half-measure  she  would  miss  the  advantages  of  separation,  while  she 
relinqidshed  those  of  union.  Federation  with  an  enemy  cannot  pos- 
sibly lead  to  anything  but  evil. 

There  is  a  general  desire  for  a  measure  of  increased  local  self- 
government,  such  as,  leaving  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  all  things 
alike  supreme,  would  relieve  it  of  part  of  its  overwhelming  load,  dif- 
fuse political  life,  and  possibly  in  time  supply  the  basis  of  an  electoral 
system  better  than  that  which  is  now  displaying  its  chaotic  inability 
to  produce  a  government.  Home  fiule,  in  this  sense,  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  evidently  prepared  to  grant,  not  to  Ireland  only,  but  to  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  it  may  well  form  the  crowning  achievement  of  his 
illustrious  career.  Instead  of  weakening,  it  would  practically  strengthen 
the  union  by  diminishing  the  strain.  Who  desires  anything  more  ? 
Not  England.  Not  Wales.  Not  Scotland,  which  no  more  wants  to 
be  severed  from  England  than  the  Highlands  desire  to  be  severed 
from  the  Lowlands.  Not  Ulster,  which  Irish  nationalists  always 
have  out  of  account.  Have  the  people  even  of  the  three  Celtic  pro- 
vinces a  definite  wish  for  political  change  ?  As  I  read  their  history, 
their  aim  has  always  been  not  political  but  agrarian.  Political  revo- 
lution has  always  ended  in  a  cabbage  garden.  It  is  apparently  strong 
at  this  moment,  but  only  by  getting  on  the  back  of  agrarianism. 
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It  receives  its  suhscriptioDs  not  from  Ireland  but  from  New  York, 
A  blind  and  savage  hatred  of  England  and  of  EDglishmen  has 
been  laboriously  engendered  in  the  breast  of  the  Irish  peasant  by 
the  efforts  of  a  vitriol  press,  but  this  is  a  different  thing  from  a  defi- 
nite wish  either  for  separation  or  for  the  federal  system.  The  aim 
of  American  Fenianism  is,  of  course,  a  political  revolution,  but  it  may 
almost  be  left  to  3Ir.  Justin  ^lacarthy  himself,  as  a  man  of  sense  and 
an  eminently  temperate  writer  of  history,  to  say  whether  it  would  be 
well  that  American  Fenianism  should  be  allowed  to  determine  the 
destinies  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  malady,  let  us  say  once  more,  is  the  multiplication  of  a 
heedless  peasantry,  liegemen  of  a  Church  which  does  not  teach  provi- 
dence or  thrift,  in  a  country  which,  in  spite  of  Irish  rhetoric,  is  poor, 
and  is  daily  being  made  poorer  by  the  competition  of  foreign  imports 
with  its  produce.  For  this  no  cure  would  be  found  in  a  political 
revolution,  which  could  not  put  loam  into  loamless  bogs,  make  wheat 
ripen  without  sun,  or  cause  factories  to  rise  where  there  was  no  coal, 
while  the  internal  convulsions,  which  in  a  land  of  hostile  races  and 
ereeds  must  infallibly  ensue,  could  not  fail  to  be  fatal  to  commercial 
improvement.  The  present  agitation  is  wrecking  the  not  incon- 
siderable measure  of  prosperity  which  before  the  outbreak  the  sea<^  of 
commerce  and  industry  had  attained.  The  only  remedy  is  emigra- 
tion, the  opponents  of  which,  clerical  or  patriotic,  are  invited  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  condition  of  Ireland  if  the  millions  of 
Irish  who  now  find  subsistence  in  England  or  in  colonies  of  her  foun- 
dation had  not  been  '  robbed  by  the  Saxon  of  their  native  land.'  The 
tendency  of  the  recent  legislation  is  to  root  in  the  soil  those  whose 
condition  can  be  improved  only  by  removal.  The  best  Land  Act 
would  be  one  requiring  the  landlord,  when  he  evicted  a  tenant  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  estate,  instead  of  turning  him  adrift,  which  is 
at  once  cruel  and  a  wrong  to  the  community,  to  give  him  a  free 
passage  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  return  to  tribal  ownership, 
of  which  some  persons  continue  to  dream,  might  gratify  historic  fancy, 
but  most  certainly  would  not  increase  the  produce  of  the  soil  or  enable 
it  to  maintain  more  Celts.  A  large  amount  of  land  in  Ireland  has 
been  sold  by  the  State  itself,  or  imder  its  direct  authority  and 
guarantee,  clear  of  tribal  claims,  and  of  all  historic  and  sentimental 
claims  whatever.  Nor  is  there  anything  which  a  Land  Leaguer 
desires  less  than  the  revival  of  tribal  law,  under  which  the  labourer, 
on  whom  he  often  tramples,  being  just  as  much  a  tribesman,  would 
have  just  as  good  a  right  to  the  land  as  he.  The  restorers  of  tribalism 
will  of  course  not  forget  to  restore  the  tribal  wars  which  were  the 
check  on  population  under  that  system. 

The  Celts  of  Ireland  are  as  yet  unfit  for  parliamentary  government 
which  Great  Britain  has  pressed  upon  them.  Left  to  themselves, 
without  what  they  call  English  misrule,  they  would  almost  certainly 
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be  like  the  Neapolitans  under  the  Bourbons,  the  willing  slaves  of 
some  hereditary  despot,  the  representative  of  their  old  coshering  chiefs, 
with  a  priesthood  as  absolute  and  as  obscurantist  as  the  Druids. 
Nobody  can  doubt  this  who  has  observed  their  political  character, 
even  on  the  democratic  side  of  the  Atlantic.  What  they  really  need 
is  not  an  increased  measure  of  that  for  which  they  are  but  half-pre- 
pared, but  the  occasional  admixture  of  more  paternal  government.  It 
is  a  pity  that  it  was  not  possible,  instead  of  all  this  special  legislation 
embodied  in  such  measures  as  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Bill,  to  place 
the  Celts  for  a  time  under  a  firm  and  kind  ruler,  unbiassed  by  class 
or  interest,  and  invested  with  full  power  to  restrain  eviction  where  it 
was  necessary  on  the  one  hand,  while  he  repressed  anarchy  and  rooted 
out  terrorism  on  the  other.  To  all  but  the  terrorists  such  a  measure 
would  have  been  really  one  of  fireedom.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  in 
any  other  way  to  break  the  tradition  of  political  incendiarism,  which, 
so  long  as  it  lasts,  will  be  fatal  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland. 

Heaven  preserve  England,  and  make  her  public  men  think,  what 
will  become  of  their  country,  not  what  will  become  of  themselves  at 
the  next  election.  If  the  state  of  the  Irish  question  is  bad  and 
dangerous,  equally  bad,  and  fraught  with  still  greater  danger, 
is  the  state  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  Irish  question  itself 
the  action  of  Parliament  is  paralysed,  not  only  by  the  presence  in 
the  national  council  of  the  delegates  of  the  rebellion  from  Ireland, 
but  by  the  influence  which,  thanks  to  that  masterpiece  of  profli- 
gacy, the  Beform  Bill  of  1867,  is  now  exercised  over  a  number  of 
members  for  English  constituencies  by  the  votes  of  the  Irish,  who  are 
congregated  in  the  great  centres  and  there  invested  with  political 
power,  while  the  British  labourer,  an  incomparably  better  citizen, 
remains  unenfranchised  in  the  scenes  of  his  patient  toil.  But  the 
parliamentary  anarchy  is  not  confined  to  the  Irish  question.  The 
House  of  Conmions,  as  we  cannot  too  often  remind  ourselves,  is  now 
the  supreme  Government  of  the  country,  and  it  is  fast  becoming  a 
chaos.  As  to  the  House  of  Lords,  its  objects  are  those  of  a  narrow 
class,  not  those  of  the  nation,  and  in  pursuing  them  it  only  increases 
the  confusion.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  There  is  the  usual  cry  for  a 
strong  and  wise  man  to  arise  and  become  the  leader  of  the  nation. 
That  there  are  strong  and  wise  men  still  in  England  we  may  be  sure, 
as  we  may  be  sure  also  that  there  is  plenty  of  force  left  in  the  country, 
though  the  love  of  pleasure  seems  to  have  somewhat  impaired  the 
seriousness  of  character  and  earnestness  of  purpose  which  a  great 
crisis  demands.  But  how  can  the  strong  and  wise  man  be  picked  out 
and  summoned  to  the  scene  of  action  ?  How  can  the  force  of  the 
country  be  brought  to  bear  ?  The  man  would  have  to  go  through 
a  party  election,  in  which  he  would  stand  a  very  poor  chance  against 
a  stump  orator  or     long  purse,  and  which  would  rob  him  at  once  of 
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a  good  deal  of  his  strength  and  of  a  still  larger  measure  of  his 
wisdom.  Each  citizeD,  as  be  exercises  political  power,  must  try  to 
be  strong  and  wise  for  himself — to  put  the  nation,  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  above  party,  and  to  do  what  is  in  him  towards  saving  tbese 
august  institutions,  and  all  that  depends  on  them  in  England  and  in 
the  world,  firom  the  tragical  collapse  with  which  at  this  moment  they 
are  threatened. 

GoLDWiN  Smith. 


With  the  permission  of  the  Editor,  I  wish  to  say  that  my  reply  to  Dr.  Adler^ 
criticisms  on  my  view  of  the  Jewish  question  was  ready,  and  would  have  appeared, 
had  not  the  discussion  been  interrupted  by  the  disturbances  in  Bussia.  In  due  time 
it  will  come.  Meantime,  deplorable  as  these  events  are,  they  confirm  my  theory. 
Evidently  the  movement  is  not  a  religious  persecution,  for  very  few  signs  of  fanati- 
cism can  be  discerned*  It  is  a  conflict  of  races  produced  by  Jewish  Tribalism,  com- 
bined with  a  Jacquerie  of  debtors  driven  to  despair  by  Jewish  extortion. 

By  Dr.  Adler  in  the  form  of  insinuation,  by  Mr.  A.  Cohen,  M.P.,  in  a  coarser  form, 
my  theory  has  been  ascribed  to  resentment  caused  by  an  imputation  which  was  cast 
on  my  social  character  in  Zathair,  and  which,  coming  from  a  man  in  Lord  Beacons- 
field^B  position,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  brand  as  a  calxmmy,  though  coming  from  a 
common  libeller  it  would  have  been  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  humiliating  to 
answer  such  nonsense.  I  was  put  on  the  right  track  with  regard  to  the  Jewish 
question  by  a  conversation,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  with  a  friend  who  had 
studied  it  in  the  Danubian  Principalities.  This  was  many  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  ZotAair ;  and  from  that  time,  in  lecturing  on  medisBval  history  and  on  all 
other  occasions^- 1  took  the  same  general  line  which  I  take  now.  Jews  who  identify 
themaelTes  with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by  the  way,  furnish  a  curious  proof  of  the  truth 
of  my  assertion,  that  race,  not  religion,  is  the  life  of  Judaism.  Spaniards,  though 
extremely  national,  would  not  identify  themselves  with  one  of  their  own  race  who 
had  apostatised  from  the  Catholic  faith. 

a.  R. 
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T//B  CAUCUS  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 


If  the  number,  the  variety,  and  the  bitterness  of  its  critics  may  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the' influence  and  authority  of  the  Caucus, 
then  have  its  friends  reason  to  be  abundantly  satisfied.  It  was  bom 
amidst  a  storm  ;  and  at  every  fresh  manifestation  of  its  strength  the 
storm  rises  anew.  The  attack  comes  from  all  quarters:  from  the 
high  priests  of  Toryism  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Liberal  dwellers 
in  Parliamentary  dens  and  caves  on  the  other. 

It  is  described  by  Lord  John  Manners  as  Hhe  creature  of  a 
tyrannical  oligarchy,  crushing  out  all  independence  of  thought  and 
action,  and  worse  than  that  which  destroyed  the  Venetian  Bepublic' 
At  Liverpool,  Lord  Sandon  pictured  '  that  dark  monster,  the  Caucus, 
sitting  monstrous  and  supreme,  swaying  their  action  from  his  un- 
fathomable caves — a  monster  which  bestrode  the  earth  like  a  Colossus, 
and  under  whose  huge  legs  men  wandered  to  unhonoured  graves ' — a 
description  calculated  either  to  move  his  audience  to  inextinguishable 
laughter,  or  to  make  every  separate  hair  on  every  individual  Tory 
head  stand  upright  *  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.'  As  Lord 
Sandon  is  not  usually  considered  a  humorous  person,  no  doubt  the 
latter  effect  is  that  which  he  designed  to  produce ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  succeeded. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  forebodings  are  equally  gloomy.  At  a 
Conservative  meeting  at  Balham,  after  reading  the  Circular  issued  by 
the  National  Liberal  Federation  on  the  Closure,  he  rebuked  the  levity 
with  which  some  of  his  audience  received  it — remembering,  no  doubt, 
that  at  the  last  General  Election  the  Tories  had  found  the  Caucus  no 
laughing  matter — and  then  proceeded  to  remind  them  of  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution  of  '93,  and  darkly  hinted  that  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  were  appended  to  the  Circular  might  constitute  a  new  Trium- 
virate, and  in  due  time  inaugurate  a  Heign  of  Terror  on  our  own 
soil. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  certain  organs  of  the  London  press  are 
equally  distressed ;  the  Saturday  Review  accuses  the  Caucus  of  having 
'superseded  Parliament  in  the  conduct  of  its  own  business,'  and 
describes  '  the  latest  display  of  its  power  as  an  impudent  avowal  of 
the  purpose  of  the  demagogues  to  use  their  force  for  the  determination 
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of  qaestioDS  which  their  followers  could  not  even  pretend  to  under- 
stand.' 

According  to  the  Morning  Post  the  Caucus  has  *  falsified  the 
voice  of  public  opinion,  and  revolutionised  the  working  of  the  Con- 
stitution.' It  has '  terrorised  Parliament,'  ^  paralysed  the  Opposition,' 
and  made  members  of  Parliament  Uhe  slaves  of  the  all-powerful 
dictator  of  the  hour.' 

The  Times  alternates  between  paroxysms  of  terror  and  an  as- 
sumption of  haughty  contempt ;  emboldened  by  the  defeat  of  the 
accredited  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  by  the  Tories  of  the 
'  Beform,*  it  displayed  unwonted  courage.  It  denounced  *  the  im- 
posing apparatus  of  political  intimidation.'  It  urged  the  quivering 
politicians  who  have  been  *  Liberals  all  their  lives,'  *  not  to  be  cowed 
by  a  manufactured  public  opinion,  by  the  phantom  of  an  agitation 
mechanically  set  in  motion,'  and  assures  them  if  they  will  only  screw 
their  courage  up  to  the  sticking  point  and  face  the  arrogance  and 
intolerance  by  which  their  free  judgment  is  attempted  to  be  coerced, 
they  will  find  more  allies  than  they  imagine,  and  the  ^  whole  army 
of  "  organisation'"  they  so  much  dread  will  vanish  into  thin  air. 

In  the  meantime  the  Caucus,  both  local  and  national,  is  lengthen- 
ing its  cords  and  strengthening  its  stakes.  Every  fresh  attack  brings 
it  new  adherents.  Its  principles  and  methods  are  being  rapidly 
adopted  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  counties  as  well  as  in 
boroughs.  As  regards  boroughs,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which 
a  vigorous  and  healthy  political  life  is  to  be  found  where  it  is  not 
already  in  operation.  While  local  organisations  are  extending,  the 
Federation  by  which  they  are  united  for  national  purposes  is  con- 
stantly receiving  fresh  accessions.  The  recent  adhesion  to  it  of 
the  great  constituencies  of  Bradford  and  Bristol  sufiiciently  indi- 
cates that  the  circle  of  its  influence  is  widening,  and  that  its  hold  on 
the  great  centres  of  industry,  of  civic  freedom,  and  political  life,  is 
deepening  and  strengthening. 

The  attitude  of  the  Tory  leaders  towards  the  new  Liberal  organisa- 
tion is  both  inconsistent  and  insincere.  The  festivities  which  were 
held  at  Liverpool  in  Easter-week,  which  were  graced  by  the  presence 
of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  were  held  in  connection 
with  the  inauguration  of  a  Conservative  Association  based  upon 
lines  almost  identical  with  the  Liberal  Association  of  Birmingham, 
the  only  material  difference  being  that  whereas  the  Liberals  of  Bir- 
mingham trust  the  management  of  their  party  affairs  to  the  fireely 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people,  the  Tories  of  Liverpool  retain  a 
considerable  share  of  authority  to  their  wealthier  members,  who  pro- 
vide the  sinews  of  war.  But  although  this  was  the  object  of  the 
gathering  and  the  purpose  of  their  visit,  the  Tory  leaders  thought  this 
a  fitting  op}x>rtunity  for  pouring  out  the  vials  of  their  wrath  upon  the 
organisation  whose  form  they  were  imitating.     The  inconsistency  of 
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these  gentlemen  does  not  end  here.  In  a  leoent  dehate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  Mr.  J.  E.  Oorst,  the  member  for  Chatham,  ingenuously 
said  that  he  had  no  desire  to  condemn  the  Caucus,  in  fact '  he  rather 
admired  it.'  The  confession  is  creditable  to  Mr.  G-orst,  and  might  be 
imitated  with  advantage  by  some  of  his  leaders.  The  explanation  of 
Mr.  Gorst's  candour  no  doubt  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  Tory  Caucus,  its  more  euphonious  title  being  ^  The  National  Union 
of  Conservative  and  Constitutional  Associations.'  One  of  the  '  special 
functions '  of  this  body  is 

To  maintain  such  relations  with  the  affiliated  associations  as  will,  at  any  time, 
enable  them  to  give  unanimous  expression  to  the  Conservative  feeling  of  the 
country,  by  petition  or  otherwise,  at  the  briefest  possible  notice. 

Its  objects  are 

To  form  a  centre  of  united  action  and  communication  between  CoDserrative 
associations ;  to  stimulate  and  develope  constitutional  opinion,  and  to  accomplish 
aU  objects  in  accordance  with  -Conservative  principles  and  policy,  which  can  be 
most  effectually  secured  by  co-operation. 

The  President  for  1880  was  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  One  of 
the  Vice-Patrons  is  Sir  Stafford  Northcote ;  and  among  the  members 
of  its  ^  Consultative  Committee '  are  Lord  John  Manners  and  Viscount 
Sandon. 

There  are  points  of  resemblance  and  points  of  contrast  between 
the  National  Liberal  Federation  and  the  National  Union  of  Conserva- 
tive Associations. 

Both  institutions  make  the  extension  and  promotion  of  party 
organisation  one  of  their  prindpal  objects.  Both  strive  by  means  of 
the  platform  and  the  press  to  disseminate  political  information,  and 
to  afford  opportunities  for  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  their  party 
on  great  national  questions. 

The  basis  of  the  Conservative  Union  is  much  less  popular  than 
that  of  the  Liberal  Federation,  and  its  Council  and  Committee  much 
less  representative. 

The  National  Liberal  Federation  consists  exclusively  of  associa- 
tions "elected  on  a  representative  basis.  Its  Committee,  which  guides 
its  policy  and  generally  controls  its  operations,  is  a  representative 
body  elected  in  certain  proportions  by  the  Federated  Associations, 
according  to  the  population  of  their  respective  constituencies.  It 
has  no  connection  with  the  official  element  of  the  party,  and  has  no 
funds  except  those  which  are  voluntarily  subscribed  by  its  members. 
It  is  built  upon  a  purely  popular  basis,  and  derives  from  the  people 
alone  its  inspiration,  its  strength,  and  its  authority. 

The  National  Conservative  Union  is  a  combination  of  some  300 
organisations  of  various  kinds,  a  large  proportion  being  clubs,  a 
pecimiary  qualification  being  imposed  for  admittance  to  the  Union. 
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The  representatives  of  these  organisations  meet  once  a  year  to  elect 
s  *  Council '  of  twenty-four,  which  has  power  to  add  twelve  to  its 
number.  This  ^  Council '  in  its  turn  elects  the  ^  Consultative  Com- 
mittee,' to  which  ^  questions  of  importance  and  difficulty  are  re- 
mitted,' and  upon  which  the  official  element  of  the  party  prepon- 
derates. On  this  Consultative  Committee  for  1881  there  are  no 
less  than  sixteen  ex-Ministers,  eight  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
late  Cabinet,  two  dukes,  six  marquises,  ten  earls,  and  the  whips 
of  the  Tory  party  in  both  Houses.  In  addition  to  the  subscriptions 
required  from  the  United  Associations,  the  funds  of  the  Union  are 
supplemented  from  a  secret  fund,  under  the  control  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary whip. 

The  Liberal  Federation  is  ^  broad-based  upon  the  people's  will,' 
and  its  officers  and  leaders  are  strong  only  as  they  are  faithful  to  the 
source  from  which  they  derive  their  authority.  The  Conservative 
organisations  of  the  country  are  gathered  into  a '  Union,'  the  control  and 
direction  of  which  is  carefully  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  official  leaders 
of  the  party,  so  that  the  puppet  may  dance  when,  and  only  when,  the 
whips  pull  the  strings. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  principal  function 
of  the  '  Union '  is  to  ^  enable  the  affiliated  associations  to  give  unomi- 
maus  expresaion  to  the  Conservative  feding  of  the  country,  by 
petition  or  otherwise,  at  the  briefest  possible  notice.^  The  Union 
was  in  its  glory  during  the  Jingo  period ;  and  the  words  '  or  oiher- 
vrise*  might  possibly  be  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  broken 
windows,  by  the  riot  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  and  the  various  devices 
by  which  the  right  of  public  meeting  was  for  a  time  almost  destroyed. 
If,  then,  we  consider  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Conservative  party,  and  the  official  relations  which  the  Tory  leaders 
bear  to  it,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  burning  rhetoric 
in  which  these  same  leaders  indulge  about  ^Venetian  oligarchies,' 
'huge  monsters  which  bestride  the  earth,'  and  the  prospect  of  a  new 
Beign  of  Terror,  is  to  a  large  extent  a  histrionic  performance, 
indulged  in  as  a  necessary  element  in  the  strife  of  parties. 

What  there  is  of  reality  in  the  Tory  dread  of  the  Liberal  Federa- 
tion springs  from  the  fact  that  the  new  organisation  has  already 
largely  realised  one  of  the  great  objects  of  its  founders,  in  giving  the 
people  a  more  certain,  a  more  continuous,  and  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  direction  both  of  local  and  national  affairs. 

It  may  be  urged  that  to  expose  the  inconsistency  of  Tory  criticism 
is  not  to  answer  the  objections  to  the  new  method  entertained  by 
certain  Liberal  critics,  of  whose  views  the  junior  member  for  Brighton 
is  the  latest  exponent.  Mr.  Marriott's  philosophy  of  the  Caucus  is 
veiy  simple.  He  has  expounded  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  platform  of  the  Brighton  Town  Hall,  and  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review.    It  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence. 
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It  is  an  organisation  of  fools  directed  by  self-seeking  men.  His 
whole  argument  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  founders  and  officers, 
not  only  of  the  Birmingham  association,  but  of  all  associations 
founded  on  a  similar  type,  are  actuated  by  personal  end?.  As  has 
been  said,  this  is  a  very  simple  philosophy ;  but  it  is  defective  in 
that  it  explains  nothing,  least  of  all  does  it  account  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  these  organisations,  the  popular  confidence  which  is  reposed 
in  them,  and  the' unmistakable  influence  which  they  wield. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Marriott  has  tried  a  fall  with  the  Caucus,  and 
he  has  been  heavily  thrown.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  position 
eminently  gratifying  to  an  aspiring  politician  to  have  been  the  leader 
of  a  combination  of  Tories,  Pamellites,  and  Liberals  in  defeatin  g  the 
Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was  no  doubt,  in  an  equal  degree, 
humiliating  to  find  that  the  result  of  his  exertions  had  been  to 
swell  the  triumph  of  the  Government  and  to  inflict  serious  damage 
on  his  own  position  and  reputation.  Mr.  Marriott's  state  of  mind 
under  the  circumstances  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural ;  but  passion 
is  a  very  distorting  medium  through  which  to  regard  facts.  Not 
only  so ;  but  Mr.  Marriott  has  been  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  deliver 
himself  of  his  biu-den  of  indignation  and  woe  that  his  ^  facts '  are 
oftener  wrong  than  right.  The  honourable  member's  acquaintance 
with  what  he  calls  the  'Birmingham  Monster'  apparently  began 
with  the  debate  on  the  Closure.  As  soon  as  he  could  spare  time, 
he  is  understood  to  have  made  a  hasty  visit  to  Birmingham  to 
study  the  monster  in  his  native  lair.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  his  acquaintance,  or  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  sources  of 
information  on  which  he  relied,  or  to  both,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  net  result  of  his  investigations  has  been  to  produce  a  sketch 
which  is  not  a  portrait  but  a  caricature,  and  a  description  in  which 
whatever  is  true  is  not  new,  and  whatever  is  new  is  not  true. 

'  Some  organisation,'  Mr.  Marriott  says  (page  951,  and  repeats 
page  956),  *  is  absolutely  necessary.'  So  far  we  are  agreed.  Organisa- 
tion is  necessary  '  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  elections  ; '  '  to  look 
after  the  register ; '  'to  arrange  for  lectures  and  meetings ; '  '  to 
introduce  candidates.'  Agreed,  we  say  again.  '  The  aim  ehould  be 
to  have  an  organisation  which  would  afford  facilities  for  the  ex- 
pression  of  the  popular  wiU,^  We  seem  to  be  getting  on  wonderfully, 
and  we  look  next  to  see  what  kind  of  organisation  Mr.  Marriott 
proposes  to  accomplish  these  objects,  and  especially  to  discharge  this 
last  important  function.  We  look  in  vain.  Mr.  Marriott  has  no 
help  to  give  us.  We  can  only  suppose  that  he  approves  of  the  old 
type — the  self-elected  and  irresponsible  committees  which  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  which  will  soon  become  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 

The  objects  for  which  Mr.  Marriott  admits  organisation  is  neces- 
sary, and  others  cognate  to  them,  were  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Birmingham  when  they  founded  the 
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Liberal  Association.  The  struggle  for  fieform  had  just  ended  in  the 
admission  of  householders  to  the  franchise,  and  the  effect  in  Birming- 
ham had  been  to  raise  the  electorate  from  15^000  to  45,000.  The 
leaders  of  the  party  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  the  right  to  vote 
at  the  polling  booth  carried  with  it  the  right  to  have  a  voice  in  deter- 
mining for  what  candidates  the  people  should  be  asked  to  vote.  The 
imposition  of  the  minority  clause  had  also  made  the  complete  unity 
of  the  party  essential  for  the  defeat  of  that  odious  attempt  to  defraud 
the  constituency  of  its  rights.  The  question  to  be  solved  was,  by  what 
method  the  entire  party  could  be  taken  into  counsel.  On  Mr. 
Marriott's  theory  the  45,000  electors  should  have  been  assembled 
in  public  meeting.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  proposal  is  manifest. 
The  method  chosen  was  the  creation  of  a  great  representative  Com- 
mittee which  should  reflect  every  shade  and  type  of  opinion  in  the 
party.  This  Committee  is  elected  in  certain  given  proportions  from 
each  ward  at  public  meetings  of  Liberals  held  once  a  year.  ^Lr. 
Marriott  says,  ^  this  consultation  of  the  people  is  little  more  than 
pretence  \ '  and  adds  that  the  meetings  are  summoned  by  ^  some  few 
Liberals  who  have  a  specific  object  in  view.'  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Marriott  has  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  is  writing, 
for  he  makes  the  fundamental  error  of  stating  that  the  represen- 
tatives on  the  Greneral  Committee  are  elected  by  the  Ward  Commit- 
tees, whereas  the  essence  and  basis  of  the  whole  system  is  that  they 
should  be  elected  by  the  Liberals  attending  the  public  meetings  which 
have  been  described. 

The  growth  of  interest'  in  these  meetings,  and  the  desire  to  secure 
a  place  on  the  Committee,  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  original 
number  of  the  Committee  has  been  increased  from  400  to  600,  and 
subsequently  firom  600  to  800,  the  number  at  which  it  at  present 
stands. 

Mr.  Marriott  objects  that  when  this  Committee  is  once  elected, 
the  *  chances  are  enormous  that  the  whole  power  of  the  organisation 
will  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  Secretary,'  and  especially 
of  the  President, '  who  will  find  it  a  most  potent  instioiment  for  ad- 
vancing^ his  own  ends; '  and  he  illustrates  this  by  ins'ancing  ^ clubs 
and  companies,'  where  '  power  gravitates  to  the  directorate  or  com- 
mittee.' He  might  have  gone  further,  and  instanced  the  House  of 
Commons  itself,  where  power  centres  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet, 
however,  is  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  both  are  depen- 
dent upon  the  will  of  the  constituencies.  So  the  officers  of  the 
Liberal  Association  are  responsible  to  the  ^  800,'  and  both  to  the 
Liberal  electors.  On  Mr.  Marriott's  showing  there  ought  to  be  no 
Cabinet,  no  Directorate,  no  Committee ;  in  short,  no  anything.  Co- 
operation must  be  abandoned  because  some  one  must  lead.  Mr. 
Marriott's  contention  that  after  the  annual  elections  of  the  ward 
representatives  '  the  voice  of  the  people  is  silenced ; '  ^  that  power 
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drops  into  the  expectant  palms  of  the  President  and  Secretary,'  who, 
^  while  the  people  .  •  •  are  busy  with  their  honest  toil,' '  are  making 
it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  utilise  the  machine '  for  their  own  ends, 
rests  upon  a  variety  of  gratuitous  and  unwarranted  assumptions.  It 
assumes  that  the  authority  of  the  officers  is  autocratic,  whereas  it  is 
carefully  limited  by  the  law  which  places  the  '  determination  of  the 
policy  of  the  Association '  on  all  local  and  national  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greneral  Committee  (the  '  800 ').  The  officers  have  no 
authority  to  deal  with  questions  of  principle,  and  in  matters  of  detail 
they  are  subject  to  the  Executive  Committee,  also  an  elective  body, 
whose  function  it  is  '  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Association.' 

It  assumes  that  the  initiative  rests  with  the  officers  alone.  Here, 
again,  the  rights  of  the  party  are  carefully  guarded,  as  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee  must  be  summoned  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  on  the  resolution  of  any  two  of  the  Ward  Committees, 
or  by  a  requisition  signed  by  twenty  members.  In  Birmingham  this 
law  has  more  than  once  been  enforced  when  the  action  of  the  leaders 
has  not  been  approved  or  has  not  been  sufficiently  prompt  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  party.  Mr.  Marriott's  contention  assumes  further 
either  that  the  General  Committee  has  no  right  to  speak  for  the 
people  who  elect  it,  or  that  annual  election  is  not  sufficiently  frequent, 
or  that  from  year  to  year  the  representatives  do  not  meet  and  have  no 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  party.  The  first  assumption  has  been 
already  dealt  with  ;  the  second,  that  annual  elections  are  not  frequent 
enough,  is  surely  too  ludicrous  even  for  Mr.  Marriott  to  urge ;  the 
third,  that  the  General  Committee  does  not  meet  from  year  to  year, 
is  contradicted  by  the  practice  of  every  important  association ;  in  fact, 
apathy  of  such  a  character  would  soon  be  fatal,  not  only  to  its  influence 
but  to  its  existence. 

Mr.  Marriott's  contention  further  assumes  that  the  '  voice  of  the 
people '  cannot  be  heard  through  other  channels.  '  Before,'  he  says, 
'  the  birth  of  this  Birmingham  monster,  the  people  of  this  country  had 
ample  means  of  expressing  their  wishes,  and  this  recent  birth  has  not 
added  to  them.'  The  'means 'he  enimierates  are  the  press,  public 
meetings,  and  elections.  Are  elections  then  less  frequent  since  the 
foundation  of  the  new  organisation  ?  Is  the  press  less  free  ?  Are  public 
meetings  less  numerous  ?  Public  meetings  are  the  life-blood  of  our 
political  system.  It  is  on  the  platforms  of  our  public  meetings,  and 
not  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  battles  of  political  progress 
have  been  fought  and  \7on.  To  restrict  their  freedom  or  diminish 
their  authority  would  be  treacherous  to  the  interests  of  freedom. 
Has  the  new  organisation  had  this  effect  ?  If  Mr.  jNIarriott  contends 
that  it  has,  he  knows  little  of  the  history  of  political  agitation.  Pro- 
bably the  most  remarkable  series  of  public  meetings  during  the  last  few 
years  were  those  in  connection  with  the  Slave  Circulars,  JVIr.  PlimsoU's 
movement  on  behalf  of  the  seamen,  and  the  Bulgarian  atrocities. 
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The  result  of  all  these  agitations  was  to  check  and  to  defeat  one  of 
the  strongest  Governments  of  modern  times,  and  their  success  was 
largely  due  to  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  new  Liberal  organi- 
ntioDs.  Within  a  few  hours  of  the  celebrated  scene  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  town  meeting  was  convened  in  the  Birmingham  Town 
Hall  to  express  sympathy  with  Mr.  Plimsoll.  The  Birmingham 
Association,  again,  was  the  first  to  fire  the  train  which  set  all  England 
in  a  blase  on  the  subject  of  the  Slavery  Circulars.  It  was  the  popu- 
larly elected  organisations  of  the  Liberal  party  which  upheld  Mr. 
Gladstone's  hands,  and  secured  and  sustained  that  continuous  expres- 
non  of  popular  feeling  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  admitted  had  pre- 
vented the  Government  carrying  their  Eastern  policy  to  its  logical 
eondosion. 

Mr.  Marriott  has  a  great  admiration  for  meetings  ^  spontaneously 
called.'  The  phrase  itself  is  contradictory.  The  people  do  not 
usuidly  meet  for  political  purposes,  like  the  disciples  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  'with  one  accord,  in  one  place.'  Meetings  must  be 
'  called '  by  some  one,  and  to  that  extent  they  cease  to  be  '  spontane- 
ous.' The  question  is,  who  shall  call  them?  and,  if  they  are 
called,  will  the  people  come  ?  In  the  absence  of  responsible  persons  to 
seize  the  occasions  as  they  arise,  the  opportunity  for  action  slips  by. 
The  existence  of  organisations  founded  on  a  representative  basis, 
entitled  ^  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  party,  and  directed  by  leaders 
invested  with  the  authority  which  popular  election  alone  can  give, 
is  a  protection  against  this  danger.  It  not  only  secures  promptitude 
in  the  expression  of  the  popular  will,  but  that  sustained  continuity 
of  action  without  which  agitation  is  seldom  fruitful  in  results.  It 
is  manifest,  then,  that  the  new  organisation  has  not  subtracted  from 
the  previously  existing  facilities  for  the  expression  of  the  popular  will. 
Mr.  Marriott  says,  *  it  has  not  added  to  them.'  Its  supporters,  on  the 
contrary^  strongly  contend  that  it  has.  It  bridges  over  the  interval 
which  separates  one  general  election  from  another,  during  which  in 
many  constituencies  political  life  sinks  into  torpor,  almost  into 
decay.  It  discharges  functions  for  which  public  meetings  are  un- 
fitted, or,  if  not  unfitted,  are  not  available,  and  it  occasionally  acts  as 
a  useful  corrective  to  the  press.  '  The  press,*  says  Mr.  Marriott, '  to 
be  popular,  must  express  the  popular  will.'  But  the  press  itself  may 
be  misinformed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  Times  and  other 
metropolitan  organs  of  the  Clubs,  of  Society,  and  of  the  Stock  Ex<» 
diange ;  their  incapacity  to  represent,  or  even  to  understand  the  great 
currents  of  national  political  feeling,  is  notorious  and  admitted.  A 
remarkable  illustration,  however,  has  occurred  during  the  last  few 
weeks  in  connection  with  a  powerful  and  popular  provincial  organ. 
The  Leeds  Mercury  is  well  known.  Its  editor  is  a  fervent  admirer  of 
the  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  he  had  allowed  his  loyalty 
to  Mr.  Forster  to  lead  him  into  a  line  of  argument  which  not  only 
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seriously  reflected  upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  but  was  calculated  to  discredit  the  policy 
of  the  Government  itself.  The  opinions  of  the  Mercury  were  quoted 
through  the  country,  and  were  supposed  to  represent  the  current 
Liberal  opinion  of  that  town.  The  Leeds  Liberals  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  act.  A  meeting  of  the  Liberal  '400'  was 
called.  The  President  (Mr.  James  Kitson,  jun.)  stated  the  object 
of  the  meeting.  Besolutions  were  passed  clearing  the  party  of 
responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  the  Mercury^  and  declaring  unal- 
terable fidelity  to  the  Government.  This  is  one  of  the  associations 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Marriott, '  stifles  the  expression '  of  public 
feeling,  yet  its  decision  has  not  been  challenged  by  any  public  body 
in  Leeds,  nor  even  by  the  Mercury  itself ;  and  it  may  therefore  be 
taken  for  granted  that  it  is  truly  representative  of  the  party,  and  has 
a  right  to  speak  in  its  name. 

Those  '  who  know  anything  of  public  meetings,'  to  use  a  phrase  of 
Mr.  Marriott's,  know  that  they  supply  a  force  which  must  be  used 
occasionally,  and  with  reserve  if  it  is  not  to  be  frittered  away.  Yet 
there  are  numerous  occasions  when  the  accredited  representatives  of 
the  party  should  meet  for  conference  and  for  action.  The  Birming- 
ham '  800 '  meets,  on  an  average,  eight  or  nine  times  a  year,  gene- 
rally on  the  summons  of  the  management  committee,  sometimes  by 
requisition  from  the  members.  At  these  meetings  subjects  of  grave 
moment,  affecting  the  varying  phases  of  politics  and  legislation,  are 
discussed.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  their  value,  especially  in  a 
great  constituency.  They  sustain  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the 
party  in  public  affairs,  they  quicken  their  intelligence,  extend  their 
political  knowledge,  and  by  bringing  into  contact  men  belonging  to 
varying  social  grades,  and  affording  opportunities  for  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  every  controverted  topic,  they  maintain  the  party  in  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  bonds  of  peace,  always  ready  for  imited 
action  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

There  is  no  rule  of  the  new  method  which  has  excited  more 
adverse  criticism  than  that  which  places  the  authority  to  select 
candidates  in  the  General  Committee.  The  Tories  naturally  object 
to  it.  Their  idea  of  the  fittest  method  was  illustrated  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  last  vacancy  for  Westminster,  when,  without  notice  of  any 
kind  to  friend  or  foe,  the  valedictory  address  of  Sir  Charles  Russell 
and  the  address  of  Lord  Algernon  Percy  appeared  side  by  side.  The 
new  candidate  having  been  selected  in  secret,  presented  himself, 
surrounded  by  a  whole  army  of  paid  agents  and  canvassers,  without 
so  much  as  a  '  By  your  leave  1 '  to  the  unfortunate  Tory  electors, 
whose  suffrages  he  claimed.  This  method  is  not  exclusively  Tory. 
It  is  still  tenaciously  clung  to  in  some  constituencies,  principally 
counties,  by  yfhig  magnates  and  legal  agents,  who  naturally  object  to 
the  transfer  of  power  which  is  so  rapidly  taking  place. 
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Mr.  Marriott  suggests  an  alternative  method.  ^  It  is  the  duty 
of  associations,'  he  says,  '  to  introduce  members  to  the  people  for 
their  selection.'  As,  however,  when  admitting  the  necessity  of 
'some  kind  of  organisation,'  he  stopped  short  of  indicating  upon 
what  principles  it  should  be  founded,  so  here  he  fails  to  tell  us  what 
are  the  associations  to  whom  this  duty  belongs.  As  he  objects  to 
the  new  method,  it  must  be  supposed  that  it  is  one  of  the  old 
self-elected  bodies  he  has  in  mind.  The  candidates,'  he  proceeds, 
'  should  be  introduced  to  a  large  public  meeting  for  its  accep- 
tance or  rejection.'  It  is  not  unnatural  that  Mr.  Marriott  should 
fiivour  a  plan  by  which  he  secured  his  seat  for  Brighton.  It  might 
help  in  its  impartial  consideration  if  Mr.  Marriott  would  tell  us 
a  little  more  about  his  own  experience.  Who  sent  him  to  Brighton  ? 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  Association  which  introduced  him? 
What  number  of  the  12,000  electors  could  find  a  place  in  the  meeting 
which  he  addressed  ?  What  opportunity  was  given  at  the  meeting  or 
before  for  the  nomination  of  any  other  candidate  ? 

On  his  own  showing,  all  that  Mr.  Marriott's  plan  gives  to  the 
people  is  the  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  such  candidates  as  are 
set  before  them. 

To  those'who  are  accustomed  to  public  meetinf^s,  called  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transacting  business,  this  consultation  of  the  people  must  appear  little  more 
than  a  pretence.  Some  few  Liberals  who  have  a  specific  object  in  view  summon 
the  meeting :  and  be  the  number  that  attends  great  or  small,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  majority  of  them  are  not  prepared  for  action.  The  only  people  who  will  be 
prepared  will  be  those  who  have  summoned  the  meeting. 

The  possibility  of  discussing  the  claims  of  candidates,  or  of  exer- 
cising any  discrimination  as  to  their  fitness  at  public  meetings,  is 
absurd ;  and,  imless  they  have  some  special  disqualifications,  their 
formal  acceptance  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  although  they  may  have 
won  neither  the  enthusiasm  nor  confidence  of  their  hearers. 

Mr.  Marriott's  method  is  open  to  the  more  serious  objection  that 
it  does  not  touch  the  vices  of  the  old  system,  in  that  it  shuts  the 
people  out  of  the  consultations  held  prior  to  the  presentation  of 
candidates  for  the  acceptance  of  the  general  body  of  the  electors.  It 
is  only  at  this  stage  that  there  is  real  freedom  of  nomination,  of  dis- 
cussion, and  of  choice.  It  is  here  that  the  new  method  operates  and 
concedes  to  the  people  through  their  elected  representatives  rights 
and  privileges  which  are  not  open  to  them  by  any  other.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  *  400,'  the  *  600,'  or  the  '  800,'  any  member  may 
propose  a  candidate,  while  the  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  fitness 
of  every  candidate  named,  possible  at  such  a  meeting,  afibrds  the 
surest  guarantee  that  the  choice  ultimately  made  will  secure  the  loyal 
acquiescence  of  every  section  of  the  party.  Where  the  size  of  the 
constituency  makes  it  practicable,  it  would  violate  no  principle  of 
the  new  organisation  if  the  choice  of  the  Committee  were  submitted 
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to  a  meetiDg  comprisiDg  the  entire  Liberal  electorate.  It  goes 
without  saying,  however,  apart  from  the  other  objections  which  have 
been  urged,  that  in  the  great  constituencies  such  a  course  would 
be  absurd  and  impracticable.  The  only  means  by  which  the  34,000 
Liberals  who  voted  for  the  members  for  Birmingham,  or  the  25,000 
who  voted  for  the  members  for  Manchester  can  be  consulted  is 
through  their  elected  representatives.  What  is  true  of  the  great 
boroughs  is  true  also  of  the  counties,  which  Mr.  Marriott  has  left 
entirely  out  of  account,  unless  he  thinks  the  electors  of  Wiltshire,  for 
instance,  ought  to  meet  to  select  their  candidates  on  Salisbury 
plain.  The  counties  need  the  representative  principle  in  party 
management  equally  with  boroughs.  It  has  been  applied  in  many 
instances  with  marked  success,  but  until  it  is  generally  accepted  the 
Liberal  party  is  not  likely  to  make  any  substantial  gains.  Mr. 
Marriott's  summary  upon  this  point  is  eminently  characteristic — 

In  the  Birmingham  system  tlie  wire-pullers  are  the  men  of  power ;  they  select 
whom  they  choose,  foist  him  on  the  General  Committee,  and  then  on  to  the  con- 
stituency, and  then  congratulate  the  people  on  the  ezceUent  candidate  they  have 
selected. 

Mr.  Samuel  Weller  explained  on  a  celebrated  occasion  that '  he 
had  only  a  pair  of  eyes,'  but  that  if  he  had  had  a  ^  pair  of  patent 
double  million  magnifyin'  gas  microscopes  of  heztra  power,  he  might 
have  been  able  to  see  thro'  a  flight  of  steps  and  a  deal  door ;  but  that 
being  only  eyes  his  wision  was  limited.'  Mr.  Marriott  must  possess 
the  power  of  vision  Mr.  Weller  lacked ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
electors  of  Leeds  and  Glasgow  and  Birmingham  and  Chelsea  have 
^  only  eyes,'  as  they  have  not  yet  discovered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Bright  and  JNIr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  have  been 
'  foisted '  upon  them  by  '  wire-pullers,'  and  they  are  apparently  not 
only  satisfied  with  their  representatives,  but  approve  of  the  method 
by  which  they  were  chosen.  In  Brighton,  Mr.  Marriott's  method 
was  followed.  In  May  1879  two  candidates  'met  the  electors  face 
to  face '  at  a  public  meeting ;  one  of  them  justly  popular  and 
respected,  the  other,  so  far  as  the  people  of  Brighton  knew  then,  or 
know  now,  might  have  come  from  the  moon.  They  were  adopted  as 
candidates,  and  returned  at  the  General  Election.  The  result,  however, 
of  Mr.  Marriott's  specific  for  securing  good  candidates,  and  satisfying 
the  electors,  cannot  be  pronounced  encouraging,  for  less  than  two 
years  have  elapsed  and  he  dare  not  face  a  meeting  of  Liberals,  and, 
at  a  meeting  of  his  own  convening,  he  has  been  served  with  a  notice 
of  eviction,  which  he  is  likely  to  find  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of 
I^arliamentary  death. 

Mr.  Marriott  is  greatly  exercised  by  the  relations  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Association  to  municipal  affairs.  He  lays  it  down  as 
though  it  were  an  axiom  which  none  could  dispute  that  the  '  intro- 
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duetion  of  polities  into  municipal  affairs  is  undovhtedLy  an  evil.' 
And  as  no  one  can,  or  ought  to,  doubt  this  assertion,  he  naturally 
proceeds,  after  his  manner,  to  ascribe  the  meanest  motives  to  the 
liberals  of  Birmingham,  who  have  acted  on  the  contrary  principle. 

'  Parliamentary  elections,'  he  says,  ^  are  rare ;  and  to  keep  an 
association  going,  with  highly-paid  officials  to  manipulate  them  once 
in  five  or  six  years,  might  to  some  of  the  subscribers  seem  extrava- 
gant, 80  the  Association  and  its  officials  turned  their  attention  to 
the  Council  and  the  School  Board.'  The  basis  upon  which  Mr. 
Marriott  rests  this  grave  imputation  is  the  supposed  necessity  of 
finding  employment  for  certain  '  highly-paid  officials.'  The  actual 
fiict  being  that  at  the  time  the  policy  condemned  by  Mr.  Marriott 
was  adopted,  the  Association  had  no  paid  officials  at  aU. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  observe  that  whether  the  association 
of  party  politics  with  municipal  affairs  be  wise  or  otherwise,  it  is  not 
involved  in  the  scheme  of  organisation  now  under  discussion.  There 
is  no  oonstituency  where  the  Birmingham  system  has  proved  of  more 
practical  service  than  in  Glasgow;  but  the  Grlasgow  Liberal  Associa- 
tion takes  no  part  in  municipal  contests.  The  same'policy  is  observed 
in  Wolverhampton  and  other  boroughs  where  the  Birmingham  8}rstem 
is  in  operation*  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  are  boroughs  where  the  Birmingham  system  has  no  existence,  in 
which  politics  not  only  enter  into  municipal  contests,  but  where 
fitness  for  the  permanent  offices  of  the  borough  is  determined  by  a 
party  test.  The  question  is  one,  therefore,  to  be  settled  by  each 
locality  for  itself,  and  it  is  not  an  inevitable  sequence  of  the 
adoption  of  the  new  method  of  organisation.  Mr.  Marriott's 
argument  need  not  be  pursued  here;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
in  Birmingham  the  improvement  in  the  material  and  sanitary 
condition  of  the  town  since  the  application  of  political  force  to 
mimicipal  life  cannot  be  questioned,  and  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
marked  change  in  the  character  of  its  governing  body. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Marriott  says  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  our  town  popu- 
lations when  the  members  of  the  Council  who  manage  their  business  are 
selected,  not  for  their  ability  and  character,  but  on  account  of  their 
political  professions.'  But  surely  the  one  qualification  does  not 
exclude  the  otiier.  Mr.  Marriott  was  selected  for  Brighton  for  his 
*  political  professions ; '  was  no  inquiry  made  as  to  his  <  ability  and 
charact^'? 

If  Mr.  Marriott  is  unhappy,  as  he  regards  the  new  organisation 
in  its  local  aspects,  its  development  into  a  national  institution  fills 
him  with  horror  and  dismay.  ^  If  it  had  confined  its  attention  to 
Birmingham '  it  might  have  been  endured.  <  It  would  have  been 
Birmingham's  business,  but  no  one  else's ; '  but  its  further  extension 
k  alt<^ther  intolerable.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  Mr.  Marriott's 
opinion  the  National  Liberal  Federation  was  originated,  and  is  con- 
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ducted  by  ^  paid  officials  and  ambitious  politicians '  for  purposes  of 
personal  profit  and  aggrandisement. 

A  less  objectionable  explanation  will  probably  be  accepted  by  the 
impartial  inquirer. 

^  Constitutions,'  said  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ^  are  not  mede,  they 
grow.'  The  Federation  was  a  growth  from  two  causes.  First,  the 
adoption  by  many  important  constituencies,  like  Leeds,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow,  which  had  suffered  partial  defeat  in  1874  of  the  system 
which  had  secured  to  Birmingham,  amid  the  general  wreck,  its  com- 
plete Liberal  representation ;  and  secondly,  the  necessity  arising  for 
combined  action  in  opposition  to  the  legislation  of  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment. The  first  occasion  for  the  latter  arose  in  1876,  on  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Sandon,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Birmingham  Association,  a  deputation  of  nearly  a  thousand  of  the 
leaders  of  provincial  Liberalism  waited  on  Lord  Hartington  to  sustain 
and  to  stimulate  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  which  was  in  progress  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  United  action  followed,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  in  support  of  Mr.  PlimsoU's  agitation,  and  the  agitation 
on  the  Slavery  Circulars.  The  advantages  of  the  co-operation  thus 
established  were  incalculable,  and  when  the  Eastern  Question  arose, 
with  its  rapidly  changing  phases  demanding  the  frequent  expression 
of  popular  feeling,  it  was  determined  to  summon  a  meeting  of  re- 
presentatives of  all  popularly  elected  associations  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  forming  a  union  of  such  associations  on  a  representa- 
tive basis.  The  circular  convening  the  meeting  was  signed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Associations.  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  31st  of  May,  1877,  and 
the  National  Liberal  Federation  was  started,  Mr.  Chamberlain  being 
elected  its  first  President. 

The  objects  of  the  Federation  were  defined  as  follows : — 

To  assist  in  the  organisation  throughout  the  country  of  Liberal 
Associations  based  on  popular  representation. 

To  promote  the  adoption  of  Liberal  principles  in  the  Government 
of  the  country. 

There  was  to  be  no  interference  with  the  independence  of  any 
local  association,  and  no  programme. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  organisation  was  comprehensive, 
liberal,  and  flexible,  and  so  commended  itself  to  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  country  that  in  the  first  year  the  number  of  associations  federated 
was  doubled. 

The  inauguration  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  gave  his  approval  to  the  new  movement,  and  said  that — *  If  he  un- 
derstood aright,  as  the  law  of  popular  election  is  the  foundation  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  it  is  the  principle  and  practice  of  your 
great  town  that  local  organisation  shall  be  governed  by  the  same 
principle,  and  that  free  popular  choice  shall  be  its  basis  and  its  rule. 
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I  rejoice  that  the  large  attendance  throughout  the  country  testifies  to 
the  disposition  which  exists  to  adopt  this  admirable  principle,  and 
which,  if  it  be  fireely  and  largely  adopted,  I  for  one  predict  with  con- 
fidence the  success.' 

The  reception  given  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  passionate  enthu- 
Biasm  which  his  presence  excited  in  the  great  Midland  town,  was  the 
earliest  indication  of  the  gulf  which  at  this  time  separated  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  from  metropolitan  opinion  and  feeling. 

The  work  of  the  Federation  grew  apace,  and  the  importance  of 
its  work  was  increased  by  the  utter  demoralisation  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  leaders  and  constituent  associa- 
tions, while  helping  to  develop  that  state  of  public  opinion  which 
checked  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  saved  England  from  a 
disgraceful  war,  bent  their  energies  to  the  organisation  of  the  party  in 
view  of  the  General  Election,  which  was  looked  to  with  increasing 
anxiety  as  a  certain  means  of  ridding  the  nation  of  its  Tory  rulers, 
and  bringing  to  an  end  a  period  which  had  been  disastrous  to  the 
prosperity,  the  peace,  and  the  honour  of  the  country. 

It  is  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Marriott  contends, '  difficult  to  say '  exactly 
what  was  the  influence  of  the  new  method  at  the  General  Election. 
Its  supporters  have  made  no  extravagant  claims ;  all  that  has  been 
pointed  out  on  its  behalf  is  that  in  nearly  all  the  constituencies  where 
it  bad  been  established  the  Liberal  candidates  were  elected.  For  the 
rest  they  are  content  that  its  general  influence  shall  be  judged  by  the 
admissions  of  the  Tories.  One  effect  may  not  only  be  claimed  but 
unmistakably  proved.  It  has  been  always  urged  by  the  supporters 
of  the  system,  and  on  this  ground  it  was  strongly  supported  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  it  afforded  the  best  possible  means  for  healing  the 
divisions  in  the  party  which  had  produced  so  disastrous  an  effect  in 
1874.  At  the  General  Election  in  that  year  sixteen  seats,  counting 
thirty-two  votes  on  a  division,  were  lost  in  constituencies  where  the 
Liberal  party  polled  a  majority  of  votes,  because  too  many  candidates 
went  to  the  poll.  Among  these  were  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Chelsea, 
Marylebone,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Nottingham,  Scarborough,  and  South- 
wark,  in  all  of  which  the  new  organisation  was  the  means  of  securing 
the  unity  which  resulted  in  recovering  their  full  Liberal  representa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Marriott  suggests  that  the  new  organisation  played  a  less 
worthy  part,  and  would  ascribe  to  them  responsibility  for  the  corrup- 
tion which  was  so  disgracefully  prevalent.  The  answer  to  this  is 
manifold.  In  the  numerous  inquiries  which  followed  the  General 
Election  no  charge  was  made,  or  any  decision  given,  which  in  any  way 
placed  the  ^Caucus'  and  corruption  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  So  far  as  Birmingham  is  concerned,  its  electoral  character  is 
unstained.  With  the  exception  of  two  boroughs,  exceptionally 
favoured,  and  not  hampered  by  the  minority  clause,  the  Binning- 
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h^m  contest  in  1880  was  the.  cheapest  ia  the  opantity.  :  Even  Mr. 
Crorst  has  acknowledged,  in  the  House  of  Conunons  during  a  tecent 
dehate  on  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  that  ^  in  Birmingham,  if  any- 
where, elections  are  purely  conducted.' 

The  attitude  of  the  Federation  on  the  question  of  electpral  purity 
has  always  been  nnmistakable.  Before  the  General  Election  the 
attention  of  the  Federated  Association  was  directed .  to  the  subject, 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  bring  it  before  the  House.  It  will 
be  remembered,  however,  that  no  opportunity  was  given  .by  the  late 
Crovemment  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill 
was  rushed  through  in  the  small  hours  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
After  the  General  Election,  and  before  the  present  Attc^iiey-General 
had  introduced  his  Bill,  the  officers  formulated  proposals  on  the  sub- 
ject which  were  submitted  to  a  conference  of  represaitative  Liberals  at 
Southampton  in  November,  1880.^  Many  of  these  proposals  have  been 
embodied  in  the  Attorney-General's.  Bill,  and  efiforts  have  since 
been  made  to  induce  him  to  accept  still  further  restrictions. 

Mr.  Marriott  instances  Oxford  as  one  of  the  towns  where  the 
Federation  exercised  a  questionable  influence.  At  Oxford  assistance 
was  given,  in  response  to  an  earnest  request,  to  assist  Sir  William 
Harcourt  in  a  contest  which  had  been  forced  upon  him  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  party  warfare.  The  influences  with  which  he  had  to  contend 
were  illustrated  by  the  revelations  made  at  the  inquiry,  and  especially 
by  the  doings  of  the  mysterious  *  Mr.  Mathews,'  who  has  not  even  yet 
been  discovered,  by  the  provision  of  3,000^.  from  the  Junior 
Carlton,  and  by  the  evidence  of  ]\lr.  Walsh.  It  is  untrue  to  say  that 
any  agent  of  the  Federation  was  detected  in  corrupt  practices.  This 
is  a  matter  which  admits  of  no  dispute.  The  evidence  taken  is  before 
the  world.  The  judgment  delivered  at  the  trial  of  the  petition  and 
the  Beport  of  the  learned  Commissioners  are  on  record.  The  names 
of  very  many  persons  on  both  sides  are  scheduled,  but  nothing  in  the 
judgments  nor  any  name  in  the  list  justifies  Mr.  Marriott's  statement. 
Oxford  has  a  bad  repute,  and  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  make  any  one, 
from  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  there,  during  an  election,  responsi- 
ble for  its  ways,  as  to  say  that  because  of  his  temporary  residence  in 
Sodom  Lot  was  responsible  for  the  imnu>raliiy  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain. 

Mr.  Marriott  makes  frequent  allusions  to  ^  paid'  officials,  whom 
he  refers  to  as  '  a  large  body  '  and  as  ^  highly  paid^'  The  best  reply 
to  these  is  to  recall  the  amount  of  the  annual  income  '  of  the  Fede- 
ration, which  Mr.  Marriott  gives  from  the  printed  reports  of  the 

>  The  BaUot  Act  and  Corrupt  Practipss  at  Elrctioiut.  By  J.  Powell  Williams, 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Federation. 

«  It  is  as  follows :— 1877-78,  l,172f.  13*.  Qd.\  1878-79,  %bil  19*.;  1880-81, 
1,431  Z.  19*.  6^.  Mr.  Marriott  says  the  amount  for  1 879-80  is  not  published.  He  is 
mistaken  as  usual.    It  is  9032.  10*. 
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FedentioKi,  and  the  absurdity  of  his  statements  is  at  once  palpable. 
Garrick  and  Foote  were  leaving  the  Bedford  one  night,  when  Foote, 
on  pulling  out  his  purse  to  pay  the  bill,  dropped  It  guinea.  Impatient 
at  not  immediately  finding  it,  he  cried,  '  Where  on  earth  can  it  be 
gone  to?'  ^ Gone  to  the  devil,  I  think,' said  Crarrick,  who  had  also 
been  looking.  '  Well  said,  David,'  cried  P'oote,  *  let  you  alone  for 
making  a  giunea  go  further  than  any  one  else.'  Having  regard  to  the 
average  annual  expenditure  of  the  Federation,  Mr.  Marriott's  glowing 
pictures  of  bands  of  highly-paid  officials  seem  to  indicate  that  in  addi- 
tion to  other  qualities  the  committee  of  the  Federation  is  able  to 
make  £  a,  d.  go  much  further  than  any  one  else. 

The  founders  of  the  new  system  have  always  hoped  that  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  management  of 
the  party  would  develop  so  much  voluntary  zeal  as  would  supersede 
the  old  and  costly  methods  of  election  management.  That  their  hope 
is  not  unfounded  the  experience  in  Birmingham  abundantly  proves, 
where  at  the  last  election,  the  return  of  the  Liberal  candidates  was 
promoted  by  the  aid  of  above  3,000  voluntary  workers. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  when  any  steps,  legislative  or 
othenrise,  are  being  taken  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  people  on 
public  affiurs,  it  will  be  met  by  protests  against  ^  Americanising '  our 
institutions.  The  argument  against  the  new  method  on  this  ground 
was  conclusively  met  in  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  ^  soon 
after  the  formation  of  the  Federation.  Mr.  Marriott  thinks  he  has 
settled  the  matter  by  producing  stale  quotations  from  a  few  American 
writers*  To  accept  their  guidance  without  seeing  their  credentials 
would  probably  be  to  be  led  astray  with  regard  to  the  American 
Caucus,  as  much  as  an  American  would  be  misled  who  accepted  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Marriott  or  Mr.  Heneage,  of  the  TiTnes  or  of  the 
Saturtiay  Review,  with  regard  to  the  Birmingham  system.  For  Mr. 
Hairiott^s  arguments  to  hold  good  he  is  bound  to  show,  first-,  that  the 
two  systems  are  based  on  the  same  principle,  and  developed  on  the 
same  lines ;  and  second,  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  operate 
make  a  comparison  between  them  fair  and  practicable.  Neither  of 
these  things  does  Mr.  Marriott  attempt.  With  regard  to  the  last 
point,  there  is  no  doubt  American  political  life  suffers  greatly  from 
the  application  of  the  odious  doctrine,  *  To  the  victors,  the  spoils  I ' 
and  to  the  tact  that  nearly  every  public  office  is  subject  to  popular 
election.  To  this  may  be  added  the  abstention  of  a  large  part  of 
cultivated  society  from  political  warfare,  an  abstention  which  is 
rather  the  cause  than  the  effect  of  the  lower  tone  of  public  life. 
Still,  while  Americans  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  much  in  their 
political  machinery  and  life  they  regret,  none  would  admit  the  truth 
of  Mr.   Marriott's  characteristically   sweeping  assertion,  that  ^  the 

•  F(trtnightly  JRevie/Vf  November,  1878. 
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extent  of  corruption  in  American  political  life  is  lamentable  beyond 
conception.' 

The  great  crime  of  the  Caucus  is  that  it  attempts  to  elicit  and 
express  the  opinions  of  the  people  on  current  phases  of  legislation, 
and  even  to  indicate  to  members  of  Parliament,  as  occasion  seems  to 
require,  the  direction  in  which  national  opinion  tends.  If  the  opinions 
thus  elicited  and  expressed  are  not  the  opinions  of  the  people,  but 
only  those  of  a  body  of  ^  paid  officials  and  ambitious  politicians,' 
there  is  no  need  for  Mr.  Marriott  to  be  angry ;  he  and  every  other 
politician  may  safely  treat  them  with  contempt.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Crovemment  of  the  day  must  take  them  mto  account.  It  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that  as  the  people  claim  to  exercise  their 
rights  in  the  nomination  and  election  of  members,  so  their  rights  do 
not  cease  when  those  members  cross  the  threshold  of  the  House.  It 
is  not  possible  to  define  with  absolute  accuracy  where  the  rights  of  the 
representative  and  the  represented  begin  and  end.  They  are  regu- 
lated by  circumstances  which  are  constantly  changing.  Intolerance 
on  the  part  of  one  is  as  much  to  be  condemned  as  a  self-assertive 
and  pragmatical  independence  in  the  other.  A  member  who  is 
faithful  to  the  general  principles  upon  which  he  is  elected  may 
always  rely  upon  generous  consideration.  For  such  a  member  the 
Caucus  has  incalculable  advantages.  He  may  be  worried  by  crotchety 
individuals,  and  attempts  at  dictation  may  be  made  by  cliques. 
He  will  find  the  best  possible  court  of  appeal  from  both  in  a 
representative  body  entitled  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  general  body 
of  his  supporters,  and  able  to  inform  him  with  regard  to  many 
points  of  legislation  upon  which  a  member  is  frequently  glad  to 
know  accurately  the  opinion  of  his  constituents.  A  practical 
answer  to  the  supposed  intolerance  of  a  great  constituency  and 
to  the  dictation  of  the  Caucus  is  supplied  by  the  relations  which 
have  always  existed  between  Birmingham  and  its  representatives. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  members  and  the  town  have 
always  been  of  one  mind,  yet  Birmingham  has  never  dismissed  one 
of  its  membei's;  separation  has  only  taken  place  by  resignation 
or  death.  It  is  essential  to  a  Liberal  Government  which  has  often 
to  propose  changes  upon  which  it  can  count  only  upon  the  half- 
hearted support  of  many  of  its  followers,  that  it  should  know 
whether  it  can  rely  upon  the  nation,  and  whether  the  legislation  it 
proposes  will  command  the  support  of  a  real  majority  of  its  followers. 
If  the  Caucus  had  existed  in  1867  the  Cave  of  AduUam  would  have 
been  almost  untenanted  and  the  Government  of  Lord  Bussell  saved 
from  defeat.  Can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  condition  of  opinion  in  the  Liberal  party  through 
the  country  would  have  saved  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Administra- 
tion from  the  blunders  of  Mr.  Forster's  educational  leofislation, 
which  were  the  main  causes  of  the  disaster  of  1874  ? 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  '  country '  counts  far  more  in 
relation  to  public  life,  as  compared  with  the  metropolis,  now  than  at 
any  previous  period.  Society,  the  Clubs,  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
their  exponents  in  the  press,  despise  the  country.  The  country,  in 
return,  regards  the  arrogance,  selfishness,  and  political  blindness  of 
what  is  thus  miffliamed  '  London,'  with  amusement  and  contempt. 
Our  representatives  live  in  London  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  voice  of  the  country  cannot  always  be  heard  above  the  din 
which  surrounds  them.  May  we  not  say  that  there  are  not  a  few 
members  of  Parliament  who  'live  and  lie  reclined'  on  the  green 
benches  of  St.  Stephen's,  'careless  of  mankind,'  who  need  an  oc- 
casional blast  from  the  Midlands  or  the  North  to  restore  their 
political  tone  and  vigour  ? 

It  may  be  said  we  are  assuming  too  much  on  behalf  of  the 
Caucus,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion.  A  witness 
by  no  means  predisposed  in  its  favour  may  therefore  be  summoned. 

^\e  question  (sajs  the  Spectator)  whether  any  minister,  unless  it  were  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  after  the  six  weeks'  roar  of  London  against  the  Closure,  could 
feel  as  certain  as  hefore  that  the  country  wanted  it.  It  did,  as  the  sudden  subsi- 
dence of  the  rebellion  showed,  but  it  was  not  till  the  *  Caucuses '  acted  that  any 
fninister  am  hate  dearly  seen  how  entirely  of  London  the  opposition  was. 

The  head   and  front  of  the   o£fending  of  the  Caucus,  in  Mr. 

Marriott's  eyes,  has  not  yet  been  reached.     He  would  probably  not 

object  that  it 

Should  go,  tolerable  strong. 
Against  wrong  in  the  abstract,  for  that  kind  of  wrong 
Is  alius  unpoplar  and  never  gets  pitied, 
Becoz  it's  a  wrong  what  none  ever  committed  ; 
But  we  mustn't  be  hard  on  pertickler  sins, 
Cos  then  well  be  kicking  the  '  members' '  own  shins. 

The  officers  of  the  Federation,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
entrusted  to  them  by  their  constituents,  have  from  time  to  time 
issued  circulars  to  the  Federated  Associations,  drawing  attention  to 
important  subjects  upon  which  united  action  seemed  desirable.  It  is 
important  to  notice  the  method  which  is  pursued.  Mr.  Marriott 
says  these  circulars  are  sent  to  every  member  and  every  constituency. 
Both  statements  are  inaccurate,  as  Mr.  Marriott  ought  to  have  been 
aware  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  that  of  which  he  specially 
complains.  They  are  addressed  to  the  Federated  Associations.  The 
spirit  in  which  they  are  framed  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
passage,  with  which  that  dated  11th  of  February  1882  closes. 

We  therefore  respectfully  and  urgently  suggest  to  you  the  desirability  of  calling 
your  association  together  to  consider  how  you  can  most  efficiently  support  the 
Goremment  and  unite  the  Liberal  party  in  their  support. 

The  circulars  are  not  issued  to  associations  outside  the  Federa- 
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tion  nor  to  any  member  of  Parliament,  and  hence  no  copy  of  the  cir- 
cular of  the  1 1th  of  February  was  sent  to  Mr.  Marriott  or  to  Brighton ; 
and  it  may  be  added  no  circular  was  needed  to  increase  the  irritation 
which  Mr.  Marriott's  conduct  had  excited  in  his  own  constituency. 

Mr.  Marriott  has  a  companion  in  trouble,  Mr.  Heneage,  whom  he 
describes  as  one  of  the  '  staunchest  and  most  consistent  of  Liberab.' 
Mr.  Marriott  lacks  discrimination  alike  in  his  praise  and  in  his 
censure.  Mr.  Heneage's  consistency  has  been  shown  in  efforts  made 
to  form  a  '  group '  apart  from  the  general  body  of  the  Liberal  party, 
by  persistent  opposition  to  the  Bivers  Conservancy  Bill,  and  by 
pressing  to  a  division  an  amendment  to  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  which 
the  Government  declared  would  be  fatal  to  its  principle.  It  was 
the  last  movement,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  a  series  intended 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  rejection  or  mutilation  of  the  Bill  by  the 
Lords,  which  occasioned  one  circular  of  which  Mr.  Marriott  com- 
plains.^ 

The  document,  however,  which  no  doubt  Mr.  Marriott  would  have 
burned  by  the  common  hangman,  was  the  circular  on  the  Closure. 

The  situation  was  clear.  The  House  had  assembled  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  a  reform  of  the  rules  would  constitute  the  chief 
business  of  the  session.  The  country  was  likewise  prepared ;  the 
clearest  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  proposals  which  would  be 
made  having  proceeded  from  Lord  Hartington.  According  to  Mr. 
Marriott  *  the  country  knew  little  about  it.'  The  country  knew  that 
the  business  of  Parliament  was  paralysed,  that  the  great  reforms  it 
desired  were  hopelessly  blocked.  It  desired  that  something  effectual 
should  be  done,  and  believed  that  of  all  men  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his 
fifty  years'  experience  of  Parliament,  could  best  decide  what  it 
should  be.  It  rejoiced,  therefore,  when  the  rules  were  submitted, 
and  the  Government  announced  its  determination  to  stand  or  fall 
by  them. 

It  was  sufficient  for  the  country  that  Mr.  Marriott's  ^  harmless 
and  innocent  amendment '  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  existence  of 
the  Government.     Mr.  Marriott  complains  that  no  time  was  allowed 

^  Mr.  Heneage  of  coarse  abjures  the  Caucus  and  all  its  works.  Like,  however, 
Ze  Bourgeois  GentWiomnie,  who  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life,  and  had  not 
known  it,  Mr.  Heneage  is  the  creature  of  a  Caucus,  and  yet  is  not  aware  of  it.  In 
acknowledging  on  the  19th  of  April  last,  *  with  pride  and  satisfaction,'  a  resolution  of 
the  Grimsby  Liberal  Association,  Mr.  Heneage  says,  <I  consider  it  an  honour  to 
represent  an  independent  constituency  like  Grimsby,  but  I  would  not  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment one  month  to  be  the  dummy  delegate  of  any  Caucus  I '  Mr.  Heneage  appa- 
rently does  not  know  that  the  rules  of  the  Association  for  whose  resolution  of 
confidence  he  is  so  grateful,  are  taken  word  for  word  from  those  of  the  Liberal 
Association  of  Birmingham,  that  the  '  objects '  are  the  same,  the  conditions  of 
membership  the  same,  and  that  as  in  Birmingham  the  choice  of  Parliamentary 
candidates  and  the  settlement  of  the  policy  of  the  party  are  vested  in  its  members. 
So  that  it  is  to  a  Grimsby  Caucus  that  Mr.  Heneage  owes  his  Parliamentary  life  and 
being. 
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ftr  the  diflcoaBion  of  his  amendment.  It  was  not  a  time  for  discussion : 
it  was  a  time  for  action.  The  combination  against  the  G-ovem- 
ment  was  exceptionally  powerful  and  dangerous,  and  the  feeble- 
kneed,  the  faint-hearted  were  in  danger  of  falling  away,  while  the 
selfish  and  the  vain  seemed  to  see  their  opportunity  to  appear  in  the 
old  part  of  the  '  independent  member.'  To  have  delayed  action  till 
the  formation  of  a  new  cave,  into  which  the  unsuspecting  nught  have 
heexk  beguiled,  would  have  been  fatal.  On  the  11th  of  February  the 
Circular  was  issued,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  acted  like  a  call  to  arms, 
and  resolutions^  appeals,  remonstrances,  warnings  rained  down  upon 
the  heads  of  the  unhappy  membeis  who  were  thought  about  to  stray. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Marriott  can  look  with  approval  upon 
action  which  landed  him  in  a  position  so  ludicrous  and  so 
suicidaL  That  a  member  with  only  two  years'  experience,  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  business  of  the  House,  should  have  assumed 
such  a  position  excited  both  surprise  and  suspicion.  It  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Marriott  contributed  to  its  defeat  by  his  grossly  personal 
attack  upon  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  constituted  a 
perfect  specimen  of  those  ^politics  without  manners'  which  Mr. 
Marriott  deprecates  in  others. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to  defend  Mr. 
CbamberlaiUj  but  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  as  Mr.  Marriott  repeats, 
one  insinuation  he  has  previously  made.  At  Brighton  Mr.  Marriott 
said :  '  On  the  9th  I  gave  notice  of  my  amendment ;  on  the  10th  Mr. 
Qiamberlain  says  to  Mr.  CoUings,  '^  Telegraph  to  Mr.  Schnadhorst  to 
get  up  a  meeting  to  oppose  Mr.  Marriott's  amendment,  and  to 
telegraph  to  aU  the  places  with  which  Birmingham  is  connected  to 
get  up  meetings." '  A  correspondent  having  called  his  attention  to 
this,  Mr.  Chamberlain  replies : — 

I  hope  that  the  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Marriott  in  the  extract  from  his 
speech  which  you  have  sent  me  has  been  erroneously  reported.  In  any  case  I 
haye  to  say  it  is  untrue  from  beginning  to  end. 

This  denial  secures  no  apology  from  Mr.  Marriott,  who  falls  back 
upon  a  statement  he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  repeating  that 
in  that  House  ^he  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  was  directly  charged  with 
being  responsible  for  the  last-issued  Circular  of  the  Caucus,  and  he 
did  not  deny  it.' 

If  Mr.  Marriott  brings  the  manners  of  the  Old  Bailey  into  poli- 
tical discussion,  ^  and  having  no  case  abuses  the  plaintiflTs  attorney,' 
he  has  no  right  to  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the  absence  of  contra- 
diction his  charges  are  admitted.  Of  the  statement  he  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  which  he  now  takes  his  stand,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  is  as  true — as  that  he  made  in  the  Brighton  Town  Hall. 

Mr.  Marriott  says :  *  That  the  Caucus  has  done  incalculable  harm 
to  the  Liberal  Party  .  .  •  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.'    If  by 
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the  Liberal  Party  he  means  the  party  of  five  who  went  into  the  lobby 
against  the  Closure,  he  is  correct. 

That  *  Liberal  principles  must  in  the  end  prevail'  every  Liberal 
believes,  but  if  he  be  a  true  man,  he  looks  for  their  triumph,  not  b'ke 
Mr.  Marriott,  to  the  instrumentality  of  Tory  statesmen,  but  to  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party,  sustained  by  the  force  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion.  To  promote  and  extend  the  growth  of 
this  enlightened  opinion,  and  so  to  organise  it  that,  without  checking 
the  perfect  freedom  of  its  development  and  operation,  it  shall 
exercise  its  legitimate  influence  on  the  conduct  of  public  aflairs,  is 
the  great  object  of  the  new  organisation.  It  will  not  secure  the 
approval  of  those  who  believe  in  popular  government  providing  the 
people  are  left  out ;  but  so  long  as  it  remains  established  on  the  firm 
foundation  of  popular  representation,  and  its  leaders  are  true  to  the 
principle  it  embodies,  it  will  remain  impregnable  against  hostile 
clamour,  misrepresentation,  and  abuse. 

F.    ScHNADirORST. 
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THE  PROPOSED   UNIVERSITY  OF  MUSIC. 

Thkbe  is  no  reason  why^  with  certain  favourable  conditions  and  a 
proper  amount  of  energy,  England  should  not  become  the  first 
musical,  as  it  is  the  first  political,  country  in  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  material  to  be  worked  upon,  no  voices  could  any- 
where be  found  superior  to  those  among  the  already  existing  choial 
societies  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  &c., 
in  fact  throughout  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  and  Tjancashire  and  among 
the  miners  of  Wales,  not  to  speak  of  the  choirs  of  our  cathedrals, 
the  excellence  of  the  vocal  forces  gathered  at  the  Birmingham 
festivals,  the  refined  singing  of  Leslie's  choir  and  of  the  numerous 
glee  and  madrigal  unions  scattered  over  the  metropolis.  Phil- 
hannonic  societies  are  forming  even  in  smaller  towns,  and  great 
musical  reunions  have  been  established  at  Bristol,  Chester,  &c.,  with 
marked  success.  In  addition  also  to  the  natural  ear  and  voice 
of  the  people  there  is  a  taste  which  remains  still  faithful  to  the 
sound  traditions  of  our  ancestors — the  oratorios  of  Handel — while  the 
more  recent  works  of  Beethoven,  Cherubini,  Mendelssohn,  and  others, 
are  understood  and  performed  as  never  before,  and  are  listened  to  with 
breathless  attention. 

If  further  proofs  were  wanting  to  demonstrate  how  much  the 
cause  of  music  is  advancing  in  this  coimtry,  there  could  be  no  better 
evidence  of  it  than  the  general  interest  taken  in  the  movement 
recently  initiated  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  Edinburgh, 
Gonnaught,  and  Albany,  and,  in  fact,  every  member  of  the  royal 
fiunily.  The  discussions  at  public  meetings  and  in  the  newspapers 
show  how  much  the  Public  sympathise  with  the  proposal.  Any 
criticism  it  has  met  with  hitherto  has  been  chiefly  based  on  the 
supposition  that  it  might  interfere  with  the  welfare  and  efficiency 
of  institutions,  of  which  several  were  founded  many  years  ago,  and 
which  have  given  unquestionable  proofs  of  their  merits  and  vitality. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfounded  than  such  distrust,  and  it  is 
especially  to  be  regretted  now,  when  a  most  promising  commencement 
has  been  made,  that  anything  should  interfere  with  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  those  who  lead  the  musical  art  in  England  in  assisting 
the  new  scheme  to  a  successful  accomplishment. 
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FroifL  the  distinct  declarations  of  all  who  have  spoken  in  favour 
of  the  new  college,  the  earnest  wish  is  to  create  what  may  be  well 
designated  as  a  Musical  University,  occupying  the  same  position 
and  conferring  similar  distinctions  in  connection  with  music  as  does, 
say,  the  University  of  London  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world. 
The  excellent  idea  of  the  promoters,  of  endowing  the  proposed  college, 
which  would  render  it  at  once  independent,  and  with  a  secure  future, 
is  one  of  its  chief  features,  another  being  the  gratuitous  education  of 
the  majority  of  the  students.  So  far  from  operating  prejudicially  to 
any  existing  musical  institutions,  pupils  who  had  completed  their  course 
of  education  in  them  could  subsequently  go  to  the  University,  where 
every  facility  would  be  given  them  to  develop  and  put  to  practical 
use  their  talent,  and  where  they  would  find  encouragement  which 
should  lead  them  on  to  the  most  prominent  positions  in  their  career. 
Instead  of  sending  young  students  to  Leipzig,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  or 
Vienna,  as  at  present,  at  a  very  serious  expense,  young  aspirants  to 
flame  would  be  thus  enabled  to  pursue  their  studies  here  at  home, 
untrammelled  by  pecuniary  cares.  Nor — probably,  too,  on  this  ac* 
count — would  there  be  any  necessity  for  them  to  undertake  the 
drudgery  of  gaining  a  livelihood  by  teaching,  and  thus  they  would 
have  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  devote  their  entire  time  to 
the  production  of  compositions ;  to  the  practice,  so  itidispensable  for 
attaining  proficiency,  of  the  instruments  they  may  have  chosen; 
or  to  perfecting  themselves  as  vocalists.  The  University  of  Music 
would  take  a  distinct  groand  from  all  other  institutions  connected 
with  musical  education.  It  would,  by  the  command  of  large  means, 
by  the  possibility  of  holding  trials  in  every  city,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  trained  orchestra,  supply  a  want  so  greatly  felt  at  present 
by  many  young  students :  namely,  a  puUac  place  of  entertainment 
where  they  could  give  proo&  of  their  talent  in  the  production  of 
operas,  operettas,  oratorios,  &c<,  with  the  privilege  of  having  them 
executed  imder  their  own  eyes  and  direction. 

The  strictest  observance  of  all  the  rules  laid  down  should  be  ex- 
acted, and  it  is  desirable  that  none  of  the  pupils,  whatever  their  talent, 
should  be  allowed  to  interrupt  the  course  of  tiieir  studies  for  a  period 
of  at  least  three  years.  It  would  be  binding  on  each  student  entering 
the  institution  to  follow  this  course,  and  he  would  not  be  permitted  to 
accept  an  engagement  till  the  completion  of  his  musical  education  had 
been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  connected  with  the  college. 
With,  the  class  of  instruction  afforded,  three  years'  tuition  shoidd 
be  attended  with  great  results.  The  institution  would  aim  at  pro* 
ducing  efficient  vocalists  in  the  highest  branches  of  art ;  or,  failing 
this,  accomplished  professors  of  singing.  It  would  likewise  serve  as 
a  feeder,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  for  orchestras,  the 
pupils  being  trained  to  render  all  music  at  first  sight;  and  the 
students,  if  called  upon,  being  able  to  fill  parts  in  operas  or  oratorios. 
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The  establishments  of  fellowships  will  be  also  a  happy  innovatioD,  to 
which  perhaps  prizes  like  those  given  in  Fiance  might  be  added. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  great  geniuses  have  rarely  been 
formed  by  these  GoTiaervatoi/res — ^that  they  create  merely  average 
musicians,  as  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  creates  average  draughtsmen. 

At  the  great  Continental  Music  Schools,  however,  some  of  the  best 
composers  and  instrumental  and  vocal  artists,  living  and  dead,  have 
been  produced,  thus  incontestably  proving  that  formal  and  systematic 
instruction  is  not  an  impediment,  but  rather  an  aid,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  genius. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limited  space  at  my  command 
to  give  an  exact  description  of  the  system  of  education  adopted  in 
those  great  centres  of  music — Leipzig,  Munich,  Berlin,  Brussels,  and 
Paris — ^but  some  of  the  outlines  of  these  establishments  may  be 
advantageously  alluded  to.  The  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  for  in- 
stance, which  was  created  during  the  Grreat  Bevolution  of  1795,  nearly 
ninety  years  ago,  has  witnessed  all  the  subsequent  vicissitudes  and 
changes  of  government — the  Empire,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  reign  of  I^uis  Philippe,  the  first  commonwealth,  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  second  commonwealth — and  has  throughout  regularly  received 
the  State  subvention,  which  of  late  has  risen  to  10,0002.  per  annum. 
This  stthsidy  owes  its  origin  chiedy  to  the  national  love  of  the  theatres, 
which  also  receive  a  subvention  of  public  money,  and  the  stage  is  the 
paramount  object  at  which  the  greatest  amount  of  tuition  is  aimed, 
tiie  production  of  lyric  as  well  as  dramatic  artists.  The  chief  aim 
there  is  to  establish  and  propagate  a  system  of  musical  education  on 
snch  a  basis  as  to  make  every  student  who  goes  through  the  curricu- 
Imn — ^if  only  he  have  common  sense  and  a  strong  liking  for  music—- 
an  accomplished  musician ;  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  everything 
required  in  his  studies,  and  to  send  him  out  able  to  take  a  place  in 
any  orchestra,  to  appear  on  any  stage,  or  to  be  a  first-rate  oratorio 
singer,  and  so  to  acquire  that  practice  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
association  with  other  artists,  thus  paving  the  way  for  a  proper 
nuisical  career.  Amongst  its  illustrious  students  dead  and  living, 
Berlioz,  Halevy,  Adolphe  Adam,  Beber,  CK)unod,  Massenet,  Mass£, 
Bizet,  Ambroise  Thomas,  and  L6o  Delibes  have  achieved  a  European 
reputation  as  composers,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  instrumentalists 
of  the  highest  order.  The  most  salient  point  is  the  absolutely 
gratuitous  nature  of  the  instruction  given.  It  is  a  firee  school  with 
at  present  no  less  than  650  students  and  300  supernumeraries. 
These  last  are  pupils,  or  rather  listeners,  who  by  the  power  of 
the  director  of  any  specific  class  are  admitted  only  for  the 
space  of  one  academical  year.  They  are  chosen  firom  among 
the  candidates  seeking  admission  who  show  the  moat  promise. 
No  accommodation  for  boarding  is  provided  imder  the  roof  of  the  Con- 
servatoire ;  there  are  however  twelve  pensions  of  the  value  of  from 
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482.  to  702.  per  annum,  which  are  annually  awarded  to  the  best 
students  of  singing  intended  for  the  stage.  Frequent  and  severe 
examinations,  and  public .  competitions,  are  features  in  the  course  of 
education  at  Paris.  After  each  half-year  the  Committee  report  on 
the  progress  or  want  of  progress,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  every  student. 
Besides  this,  at  the  examinations  held  in  June,  those  who  are  to  take 
part  in  the  annual  competitions  are  chosen,  and  also  those  whose 
studies  are  to  be  discontinued  from  want  of  ability.  The  culminating 
point  in  the  student's  life  is  the  Cancoura  which  takes  place  in  July. 
The  subjects  of  competition  are  decided  beforehand  by  an  examining 
Committee  elected  by  the  director.  Students  of  the  same  sex  and 
the  same  branch  compete  with  each  other ;  those  of  both  sexes  meet 
only  in  the  competition  in  lyrical  and  dramatic  declamation,  but 
there  are  distinct  rewards  for  male  and  female  students.  Every 
pupil  who  after  studying  three  years  has  not  been  admitted  to  the 
Concours  is  dismissed  from  the  Conservatoire,  as  are  also  those  who 
after  competing  three  times  have  not  won  a  prize  or  accesait.  Students 
of  composition  compete  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  at  the  Inatitut  This 
entitles  the  winner  to  study  in  Italy,  or  elsewhere,  for  four  years  at 
the  expense  of  the  French  Government.  At  the  public  trials  the 
managers  of  the  theatres  in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces  bid  for 
and  select  those  among  both  sexes  who  have  obtained  the  principal 
prizes,  but  none  are  allowed  to  accept  engagements  without  the  ex- 
press permission  of  the  director. 

The  system  pursued  in  Brussels  is  very  similar.     In  Leipzig  the 
purpose  is  officially  stated  to  be  ^  to  give  its  pupils  an  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  those  branches  of 
study,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  and  indispensable  to  the 
educated  musician,  and  to  form  them  theoretically  and  practically  in 
the  same.'  There  as  well  as  at  Berlin  and  Munich  fees  are  paid ;  these 
however  are  moderate.     At  Berlin  the  Conservatoire  forms  one  divi- 
sion of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  is  officially  known  as  the 
High  School  for  Music.     It  has  three  distinct  departments :  (1)  For 
musical  composition ;  (2)  For  practical  music;  (3)  For  Church  music. 
Of  these  the  most  numerously  attended,  if  not  the  most  important,  is 
that  for  practical  music.     The  preparations  for  the  stage  are  not  in 
the  German  schools  considered  so  important  as  in  Paris,  and  the 
system  pursued  in  them  tends  rather  to  the  general  development  of 
musical  science,  than  to  that  of  any  particular  branch.     What  would 
be  advisable  for  our  new  University  is  a  fusion  of  the  two  systems. 
While  opportunities  should  be  o£fered  to  those  who  possess  extraordinary 
qualifications  for  the  stage,  there  ought  to  be  an  equally  earnest 
desire  to  cultivate  a  most  searching  study  of  the  theory  of  music  and 
the  technical  power  so  necessary  to  instrumentalists. 

Obstacles  will,  of  course,  be  met  with  at  the  outset.     One  of  the 
principal  troubles  will  be  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  locality ; 
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another  will  be  the  appointment  of  such  directors  and  professors  as 
win  command  socoees;  while  the  organisation  of  such  a  scheme 
as  would  at  once  and  for  ever  silence  insidious  reports  will  form  a 
forther  difficulty.  Drawbacks  more  or  less  serious,  however,  beset 
erery  new  undertaking,  and  they  must  not  be  succumbed  to,  but 
ovocome* 

It  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation  to  extend  the  already  existing  ac- 
commodation of  the  former  National  Training  School,  with  the  view  of 
making  it  a  nucleus  of  the  new  college ;  and  for  many  reasons  I  regard 
the  building  which  Sir  Charles  Freake  has  so  liberally  offered  to  the 
Committee  as  wonderfully  appropriate  for  the  preparatory  classes. 
It  contains  numerous  rooms ;  but  there  is  an  absence  of  adequate 
concert  hall,  and  no  theatre  is  available.  The  use  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  has  been  offered,  but  it  would  in  my  opinion  be  very 
desirable  that  an  institution  of  this  character  should  have  all  the 
requisite  accommodation  under  its  own  roof.  I  would  not  in  any 
way  disparage  the  liberal  offer  of  the  director  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  pupils  showing  talent  to  exercise 
th^  vocal  powers,  and  to  undergo  this  ordeal  on  the  stage  of  the 
theatre.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Gye  has  most  kindly  expressed  his 
willingness  to  fibc  certain  days.  By  means  of  such  trials,  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  given  to  young  aspirants  to  become  at  once  acquainted 
with  the  stage,  with  also  the  prospect  of  future  engagement.  In  pre- 
ference to  this,  however,  I  would  recommend  that  the  pupils  should 
cany  on  their  studies  at  a  place  accessible  from  all  parts,  eligible  with 
regard  to  sanitaiy  conditions,  and  where  the  masters,  the  instru- 
ments, and  in  feet  every  requisite  for  acquiring  the  highest  musical 
education,  would  be  found.  An  inexpensive  building  erected  expressly 
for  the  purpose  at  Kensington,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  or  the  Thames  Embankment,  for  example,  would  possess  all 
these  advantages. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  professors,  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  select  masters  from  the  principal  musical  establishments  of 
the  country,  and  from  among  those  bearing  the  highest  reputation  in 
our  leading  commercial  centres — Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin — to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  senate, 
which  would  lay  the  foundation  of  the  system  on  which  the  college  was 
to  be  conducted,  stipulating  at  the  same  time  that,  if  they  sent  pupils 
to  finish  their  education  at  the  new  university,  those  pupils  should 
be  bound,  after  receiving  certificates  of  eflBciency,  to  return  for 
a  limited  number  of  years  to  the  towns  from  which  they  came,  in 
order  to  propagate  there  the  benefits  they  had  received  in  London, 
and  thus  as^  in  improving  the  existing  musical  academies  in  their 
homes.  By  the  aid  of  these  professional  gentlemen,  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  a  plan  would  doubtless  be  devised  which. 
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after  MI  discussion,  might  form  the  basis  for  the  spread  of  musical 
education  throughout  the  whole  land. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  contributions  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  most  gratifying,  and  a  large  amount  of 
capital  has  been  already  secured  (84,0002.) ;  but  a  great  deal  more 
will  be  required  to  give  a  permanent  basis  to  the  project. 

When,  however,  we  consider  the  large  amounts  granted  to 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  ;  when,  too,  we  remember  that  a  small  State 
like  Belgium  grants  an  annual  sum  of  nearly  8,0002.  to  the-  Music 
School  of  Brussels ;  that  the  Prussian  Government  awards  to  the  High 
School  at  Berlin  an  annual  siun  of  7,2002.,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  encouragement  bestowed  on  the  organisation,  on  a  large  scale,  of 
a  Musical  institution  for  England  has  been  so  far,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, small,  and  certainly  far  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  boundless  wealth  of  this  country.  Why  should  not  the 
prospects,  already  cheering,  be  rendered  still  more  favourable  by  the 
powerful  assistance  of  Parliament  ?  Why  should  not  music  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  science,  which  it  is,  instead  of  as  an  amusement  only  ? 
Why  should  we  not  in  England  find  poets  and  musicians  who  would 
give  us  an  English  *  Marseillaise '  or  '  Wacht  am  Bhein '  to  knit  our 
masses  together  and  heighten  their  patriotism  ?  We  have  the  voices, 
we  have  the  talent,  we  have  the  desire  to  learn:  what  we  want  is 
pecuniary  means  sufficient  to  make  this  grand  idea  a  reality. 

In  conclusion  I  repeat  that,  if  encouraged  and  fostered  by  a  wise 

and  comprehensive  scheme,  embracing  in  its  action  all  parts  of  the 

coimtry,  the  indigenous  musical  talent  of  England  may  soon  be  fanned 

into  musical  genius. 

Julius  Benedict. 
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THE    CLIMATE  OF  TOWN  AND 

COUNTRY. 


If  we  naay  jndg^e  by  the  frequency  of  the  topic  in  conversation,  there 
is  DO  subject  in  which  Englishmen  take  so  de«p  an  interest  as 
climate.     Cowpei^s  lines  are  just  as  applicable  now  as  when  he  wrote 

them: — 

We  sit  in  close  oomznittee  on  the  sky, 
Beport  it  hot  or  cold,  or  wet  or  diy ; 
And  find  in  changing  clime  a  happy  source 
Of  wise  reflection  and  well-timed  discourse. 

Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  the  subject,  however,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  much  serious  thought  has  hitherto  been  bestowed 
upon  it;  indeed,  we  have  only  just  begun  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
rod  study  of  it,  by  the  establishment  of  something  like  systematic 
meteorol(^[ical  observations.  The  cause  of  this  neglect  is  not  far  to 
seek:  it  is  the  impression  that  climate  is  altogether  outside  our 
volition.  We  regard  it  as  something  which  we  cannot  in  any  way 
alter,  and  therefore  as  unworthy  of  serious  investigation. 

Assuming  for  a  moment  that  the  climate  of  any  specified  place 
does  not  admit  of  modification,  it  is  still  obvious  that  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  upon  which  climate  depends  would,  at  any 
rate,  enable  invalids  and  those  who  have  the  necessary  leisure  and  means 
to  select,  for  their  temporary  or  permanent  abode,  such  localities  as 
possess,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  conditions  &vourable  for  the  kind 
of  climate  suited  to  their  well-being.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
however,  that  the  climate  of  any  specified  place,  whether  town  or 
conntiy,  can  be  artificially  modified  to  an  extent  quite  worth  the 
effort  required  to  accomplish  the  change. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  climate  of  any  place  are:  (1)  The 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  atmospheric  and  ocean  currents ;  (2) 
Aspect,  slope  of  ground,  exposure  or  shelter ;  (3)  Nature  of  surface, 
colour  of  soil,  vegetation ;  (4)  Beflection  from  land  or  water;  (5) 
Floating  matter  in  the  air — cloud,  fog,  rain,  dust;  (6)  Latitude, 
incidence  of  solar  rays,  thickness  of  air  through  which  the  sun's  rays 
pass;  (7)  Quantity  of  watery  vapour  in  the  air.  Of  these,  the  first 
two  are  generally  understood   and  require  no  comment;   the  re- 
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mainder,  however,  are  less  known,  and  therefore  require  our  special 
attention. 

Climate  is  primarily  made  up  of  two  factors — sun-warmth  and 
air-warmth ;  and  these  Seu^tors  of  outdoor  climate  present  consider- 
able similarity  to  those  upon  which  indoor  climate  depends.  In  a 
room  heated  by  an  open  fire  and  free  from  draughts  we  experience  a 
genial  warmth — the  result,  chiefly,  of  radiant  heat  from  the  fire,  for 
the  air  may  be  cold  as  the  heat-rays  pass  through  it  without  appre- 
ciably raising  its  temperature ;  but  a  draught  in  such  a  room  is 
intolerable,  because,  in  a  given  time,  a  much  greater  number  of 
cold  air  molecules  are  then  brought  into  contact  with  the  body.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  warmth  of  a  room  heated  by  steam-  or  warm 
water-pipes^  or  by  a  close  stove,  is  mainly  that  of  the  air  itself,  and 
the  rapid  movement  of  such  warm  air  does  not  produce  the  chill 
which  is  felt,  from  the  same  cause,  in  the  room  warmed  chiefly  by 
radiant  heat.  The  outdoor  climate  depending  on  the  sun-warmth  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  open-fire-heat,  whilst  that  resulting  from  air- 
warmth  corresponds  to  the  stove-heat.  This  resemblance  extends 
even  to  the  sensations ;  for  the  sun-warmth  climate  is  bracing  and 
exhilarating,  whilst  that  dependent  upon  air-warmth  is  relaxing  and 
oppressive. 

The  amount  of  sun-warmth  (assuming  the  quantity  of  heat 
radiated  from  the  sun  in  a  given  time  to  be  constant)  depends 
first  upon  the  length  of  day,  and  secondly  upon  the  quantity  of 
floating  matter  and  watery  vapour  in  the  air ;  whilst  the  degree  of 
air-warmth  depends  upon  contact  of  the  air  with  matter  heated, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  sun's  rays — the  gaseous  constituents  of 
the  air  (apart  from  watery  vapour)  being  practically  incapable  of 
absorbing  or  appropriating  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays.  The  matters 
which  absorb  heat  from  the  sun's  rays  and  then  impart  it  to  the 
surrounding  air  are — (1)  Sea  or  land;  (2)  Floating  matter  in  the 
air ;  (3)  Watery  vapour. 

The  observations  necessary  to  ascertain,  at  any  given  time  and 
place,  these  two  great  climatic  elements  are  exceedingly  simple  :  they 
are  first  the  determination  of  the  so-called  shade-temperature  (air- 
warmth)  ;  and  secondly  the  extent,  above  the  shade-temperature,  to 
which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  can  heat  a  thermometer  the  bulb  of 
which  is  first  smoked  or  covered  with  lampblack  and  then  sealed  into 
a  vacuous  globe.  This  instrument  is  technically  termed  a  '  blackened 
bulb  in  vacuo : '  and  if  from  its  readings,  sometimes  called  ^  sun- 
temperatures,'  those  of  the  shade-thermometer,  taken  synchronously, 
be  subtracted,  the  remainder  indicates  the  sun-warmth.  This  indi- 
cation, sometimes  called  ^  solar  intensity,'  is  quite  independent  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air  surrounding  tbe  vacuous  globe,  for  if  the 
warmth  of  the  air  increases  so  does  that  of  the  blackened  bulb  in 
vacuo  to  the  same  extent,  and  vice  versa  \   r.nd  thus  the  value 
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obtained  by  subtiacting  the  ahade^temperature  from  the  sim-tem- 
peratoie  is  a  true  comparatiye  measure  of  the  sun-warmth  operating 
at  the  time  and  place  of  the  observation.  In  order  that  it  may  be 
80,  however,  the  two  observations  must  always  be  made  under  the 
same  conditions.  In  all  the  determinations  mentioned  here,  the  two 
instruments  were  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  white  foolscap  writing-paper, 
whilst  the  bulb  and  two  inches  of  the  stem  of  the  shade-thermometer 
were  covered  by  a  small  arch  of  the  same  paper.  These  conditions 
afford  the  most  trustworthy  results,  and  they  are  everywhere 
obtainable. 

If  the  observer  wishes  to  determine  the  maximum  sun-warmth 
during  the  day,  the  instruments  must  be  read  very  frequently  between 
9  AJf.  and  3  f.m.  ;  but  this  tedious  work  may  be  dispensed  with  by 
the  use  of  a  self-registering  differential  thermomet^  which  I  have 
recently  described  to  the  Boyal  Society.  This  instrument  registers 
the  maximum  sun-warmth  during  a  day  or  any  other  fixed  period. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations  let  us  now  examine  the 
relations  of  sun-warmth  and  air-warmth  to  country  climate.  The 
feeling  of  agreeable  temperature  is  produced,  as  already  mentioned, 
either  by  direct  solar  radiation,  even  if  the  air  be  very  cold,  or  by  the 
warmth  of  the  air  itself.  Upon  both  these  fisictors  the  nature  of  the 
surfiu^e  upon  which  the  sun  shines  has  a  paramount  influence. 

InfiuenM  of  swrface. — ^Numerous  determinations  of  sun-warmth, 
which  I  have  made  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  prove  conclusively 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  solar  heating  rays  is,  in  certain 
cases,  reflected  back  from  the  receiving  surface ;  and  hence  a  number 
of  observations  of  sun-warmth  made  upon  or  immediately  above 
sur&ees  of  different  reflecting  power  exhibit,  at  the  same  moment, 
widely  different  temperatures.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
chief  results  of  these  experiments :— 

San-wannth 
NctoTC  of  reoeiTing  snrfaoe  Fahrenheit 

White  paper 116*6 

White  linen 116-1 

Snow 1110 

Metallic  mirror 97*6 

Common  mirror d7'5 

Light-coloured  soil 06*3 

Parched  gxafis 95*3 

Grey  rock 88*4 

Green  grass 88*2 

Black  nlk .84*0 

Black  caoutchouc 82*2 

Black  merino 80*4 

Of  all  the  substances  experimented  with,  white  paper  and  white 
linen  proved  to  be  the  most  perfect  reflectors  of  solar  heat,  snow 
Ifl^hig  but  little  behind  them ;  whilst,  of  natural  objects,  green 
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grass  reflected  least  heat,  being  but  slightly  better,  in  this  re&pect, 
than  such  black  fabrics  as  silk,  caoutchouc,  and  merino.- 

The  absorbent  powers  .of  these  substances  are,  of  course,  in  the 
inverse  order  of  their  reflective  capacities,  and  consequently  the  more 
.  perfect  reflectors  remain  cool,  whilst  the  less  perfect  ones  become 
hot  in  sunshine,  and  impart  their  heat  to  the  surrounding  air.  The 
radiant  heat  from  a  common  fire,  and  other  similar  sources,  exercises 
this  selective  power  but  to  a  very  insignificant  extent,  white  and 
black  sur£Bu;es  being  warmed  almost  equally  in  front  of  a  fire.  It  is 
an  inevitable  conclusion,  from  the  foregoing  experiments,  that  cli- 
mate must  be  profoundly  affected  by  the  colour  of  the  soil  and  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  vegetation  in  sunmier  and  of  snow  in  winter. 
The  nearer  the  colour  of  the  ground  approaches  to  white,  the  greater 
will  be  the  sun-warmth  and  the  cooler  the  air  ;  whilst  the  darker  the 
colour,  the  warmer  will  be  the  air  and  the  less  will  the  heat  of  solar 
radiation  be  felt. 

The  difference  of  sensation  caused  by  sun-warmth  on  the  one 
hand  and  air-warmth  on  the  other  has  already  been  compared  to  that 
of  an  open  fireplace  and  a  close  stove.  It  is  strikingly  experienced 
in  comparing  one's  sensations  on  cloudless  sununer  days  at  or  near 
the  sea-level  and  on  a  mountain-height.  Thus  at  Bellaggio,  for  in- 
stance, with  a  sun-warmth  of  only  72°  Fahr.,  the  heat  was  most 
oppressive ;  whilst  on  the  summit  of  the  Diavolezza  Pass  there  was  a 
delicious  sensation  of  coolness,  although  the  sun-warmth  was  no  less 
than  107°  Fahr.  At  Bellaggio  the  air-warmth  was  83^  Fahr.,  whilst 
on  the  Diavolezza  it  was  only  43°  Fahr.  The  realisation,  of  the 
advantages  of  warmth  &om  radiation,  however,  requires  comparatively 
.calm  air,  otherwise  the  chilling  effect  of  a  breeze  upon  the  skin  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  sun's  heating  power. 

Reflection  fr<mh  land  or  water. — Not  only  is  the  radiant  heat  of 
the  sun  thus  capable  of  augmentation  at  any  given  place  by  reflection 
from  the  subjacent  soil,  but  it  may  also  be  greatly  reinforced  by 
reflection  from  surrounding  and  even  distant  objects. 

Reflectors  are  of  two  kinds :  those  which,  lika  white  paper,  white 
linen,  and  whitewash,  scatter  the  reflected  solar  heat  in  all  directions ; 
and  those  which,  like  a  mirror,  reflect  it  in  one  definite  direction 
only.  To  the  former  belong  snow,  light-coloured  sand,  and  light- 
coloured  earth ;  to  the  latter,  water.  For  the  amelioration  of  a  cold 
climate  the  scattering  reflectors  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  useful,  because 
they  may  be  in  any  position  with  regard  to  the  sun  and  the  objects 
to  be  warmed.  Thus  sun-vrarmth  is  greatly  augmented  by  sunlit 
snow- fields  or  chalk-cliffs  on  any  side ;  whereas,  if  the  reflection  be 
from  the  surface  of  water,  and  consequently  a  more  or  less  defined 
one  of  the  sun's  image,  the  reinforcement  of  heat  is  realised  only 
when  the  lake  or  sea  is  between  the  objects  to  be  warmed  and  the 
sun.    More  than  this,  it  is  only  attained,  even  in  this  position,  when 
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the  reflection  of  the  sun  in  the  water  can  be  seen  from  the  place  to 
be  wanned.  Gonseqnently  a  sheet  of  water  in  any  other  position 
tiiaa  between  an  observer  and  the  sun  is  of  no  use  to  him  as  a  re- 
flector; and  in  the  Undercliff,  Isle  of  Wight,  for  instance,  those 
houses  only,  &om  which  the  reflection  of  the  sun  in  the  sea  can  be 
seen,  in  winter,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  enjoy  the  full  climatic  advan- 
tages of  the  place,  and  persons  in  search  of  a  genial  climate  cannot  be 
too  particular  in  selecting  such  houses  as  comply  with  this  most 
important  condition. 

By  the  use  of  the  blackened  bulb  in  vacuo  it  is  easy  to  convince 
one's  sdf  of  the  considerable  augmentation  of  solar  warmth  by  re- 
flection from  surrounding  olijects.     At  Pontresina,  for  instance,  the 
reflection  firom  the  whitewashed  wail  of  a  small  chapel  produced,  at  a 
distance  of  ten  feet,  an  increase  of  20^  Fahr.,  or  an  addition  of  no 
less  than   40   per  cent,   to  the  total  direct  sun-warmth.      Again, 
i^ection  from  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  even   on  a  somewhat  foggy 
morning,  and  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  augmented  the 
sun-warmth  by^^**  Fahr.,  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  direct  heat. 
At  Alum  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  also,  the  reflection  from  a  ru£9ed  sea, 
at  6.45  F.1C.  in  May,  added  no  less  than  44  per  cent,  to'  the  direct 
solar  heat. 

M.  Dufour  has  observed  the  same  effect  on  the  Lake  of  Ofeneva 
between  Lausanne  and  Yevey,  and  he  has  measured  the  proportions 
of  direct  and  reflected  heat  at  five  different  stations  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake.  He  found  that,  when  the  sun  was  only  from  3^^ 
to  4^**  above  the  horizon,  the  direct  was  reinforced  by  the  reflected 
son-warmih  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  68  per  cent. ;  when  the  sun 
was  seven  degrees  above  the  horizon,  the  augmentation  amounted 
to  from  40  to  50  per  cent.;  whilst  with  an  altitude  of  16^  the 
gain  was  still  from  20  to  30  per  cent.,  and  was  still  perceptible 
even  up  to  30^  of  solar  altitude.  The  lower  the  altitude  of  the 
sun,  therefore,  the  greater  the  increase  of  warmth  by  reflection 
fiom  water ;  and  thus  the  coolness  of  the  morning  and  evening  is 

I  mitigated,  whilst  the  sun-warmth  of  the  whole  day  is  not  only  greatly 

increased,  but  also  rendered  more  uniform  during  the  time  the  sun  is 

•  above  the  horizon.     Moreover,  as  the  sim  never  rises,  in  England, 

to  a  height  of  30°  above  the  horizon  in  the  depth   of  winter,  it 

i  follows  that  the  reinforcing  effect  of  reflectioQ  from  water  will  be 

operative  during  the  entire  day. 

At  or  near  the  sea^level,  however,  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  solid  and  liquid  matters  floating  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  to  enjoy  more  than  a  distant  approach  to  a 
uniform  sun-warmth  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  This  floating  matter 
consists  chiefly  of  watery  particles  and  snow,  mingled  with  small 
quantities  of  dust  and  minute  crjrstals  of  sea-salt.  Even  when  it 
is  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  form  visible  clouds,  its  presence  is 
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everywhere  revealed  by  a  beam  of  sun-  or  electric  light.  Gonsisting, 
as  it  does,  chiefly  of  liquid  and  solid  water,  it  is  a  powerful  absorbent 
of  sun- warmth^  and  thus  tends  to  produce  a  cold  climate.  A  wet 
season  is  always  a  cold  one.  Even  transparent  wateiy  vapour  in  the 
air  is  very  active  in  absorbing  the  least  refrangible  portion  of  the 
solar  rays.  Altogether,  floating  matter  and  watery  vapour  exercise  a 
profound  influence  upon  climate ;  for  if  the  air  were  free  from  them, 
the  winter's  sunshine  would  be,  practically,  as  hot  as  the  summer's, 
and  the  total  daily  sun-warmth  everywhere  would  be  simply  propor- 
tional to  the  length  of  the  day. 

/n/Zuence  of  devotion  above  seorievd. — Although  this  floating 
matter  is  present  at  great  altitudes,  the  bulk  of  it  does  not  rise 
higher  than  5,000  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  whilst  only  about  one 
sixth  of  the  air  is  below  this  height,  probably  much  more  than  one 
half  of  the  suspended  matter  is  confined  to  a  lower  elevation.  Ab 
might  be  expected,  therefore,  comparative  observations  show  that, 
under  otherwise  similar  conditions,  sun-warmth  is  much  greater  at 
high  than  at  low  elevations.  The  higher  we  ascend,  the  greater  i& 
the  solar  heat,  although  the  air-warmth  continually  decreases.  The 
observations  recorded  in  the  following  table  exhibit  the  influence  of 
elevation  upon  the  two  great  factors  of  climate — sun-warmth  and 
air-warmth.  They  were  made  when  the  sl^  was  either  perfectly 
clear  and  cloudless,  or  nearly  so,  and  when  the  sun's  altitude  was 
nearly  the  same  at  the  stations  in  each  of  the  two  groups  separated 
by  a  horizontal  line. 


StBtioii 

Height  above 
ae»-level 

Bon'B  altttade 

8im-wurmtli 

Air-wamth 

Oatlauds  Park,  Surrey  . 
Riffelben^,  Zermatt .    . 
Hornli,  Zermatt  .    •    . 
Gornergrat,  Zermatt 

Feet 

160 

8,428 

9,491 

10,289 

o 

60 
60 
61 
61 

Deg.  Fflhr. 

74-7 
81-9 
86-6 
84*6 

Deg.  F»hr. 

86-0 
761 
68-2 
57-6 

Whitby 

Ponfrenna 

Bemina  Hospitz  .    .    . 
Diayolezza 

60 
5,915 
7,644 
9.767 

• 

50 
49 
51 
50 

68-0 

79-2 

83*5 

107-1 

90-0 
79-7 
66*4 

42-8 

The  very  high  sun-warmth  recorded  in  the  last  line  of  the  above 
^ble  was  observed  at  a  station  surrounded  by  sunlit  snow-fields.  It^ 
strikingly  illustrates  the  reinforcement  of  solar  heat  by  scattered 
reflection. 

If  the  lower  strata  of  the  air  are  more  highly  charged  with  sus- 
pended matter  than  the  higher,  the  sinking  of  the  sim  towards  the 
horizon  should  be  attended  with  a  more  rapid  reduction  of  sun- 
warmth  near  the  level  of  the  sea  than  upon  a  high  mountain ;  and, 
similarly,  the  difference  between  solar  heat  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
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momiDg  and  at  noon  ought  to  be  less  at  a  great  elevation  than  near 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Numerous  observations  show  that  this  is  the 
ease;  for  at,  or  near,  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  sun-warmth  has  been 
finmd  to  increase  about  15°  Fahr.  between  8.30  a.h.  and  noon,  and 
to  decrease  to  the  same  extent  between  noon  and  3.30  p.m.  ;  whereaa 
OQ  the  Biffelberg  the  increase  and  decrease  between  the  same  hours 
were  found  to  be  only  9°  Fahr.  Similar  testimony  is  afforded  by  the 
compaiiBon  of  early  and  late  observations  made  at  stations  of  widely 
different  altitudes. 

The  higher  we  ascend,  therefore,  above  the  sea,  the  more  uniform 
18  the  sun- warmth  during  the  day ;  and  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
confines  of  the  upper  air,  the  more  nearly  do  we  realise  the  conditions 
of  solar  radiation  altogether  outside  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere, 
where  the  sun-warmth  (if  the  sun's  emission  remains  constant)  is 
perfectly  uniform  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Whilst,  however,  solar  heat  becomes  greater  and  more  imiform 
the  higher  we  rise  above  the  sea,  the  temperature  of  the  air  becomes 
lower ;  for  we  are  further  removed  from  the  great  area  of  the  low- 
lying  land  and  water  which  forms  the  chief  proximate  source  of 
atmospheric  warmth.  The  heated  air  rising  &om  the  land  and  vrater 
mixes  with  enormous  volumes  of  cold  air  before  it  reaches  our  moun- 
tain stations.  But  at  such  elevations  the  air  is  thinner,  and  a 
smaller  weight  of  it  is  in  contact  with  our  bodies;  so  that  when 
calm,  at  all  events,  it  does  not  chill  us,  as  at  lower  elevations,  even 
when  its  temperature  is  &r  below  the  freezing  point.  Thus,  at  an 
devation  of  over  5,000  feet,  I  have  gone  out  of  a  warm  house  into 
the  open  air  before  sunrise,  in  light  summer  clothing,  when  the 
thermometer  was  48°  Fahr.  below  the  freezing  point,  without  feeling 
80  disagreeable  a  sensation  of  cold  as  is  experienced  in  London  with 
a  tonperature  of  32°  Fahr.  In  winter,  however,  the  difference  be- 
tween air-warmth  at  sea-level  and  great  altitudes  is  very  much  less 
than  in  summer,  because,  at  the  former  season,  so  little  solar  heat 
penetrates  to  the  sea-level;  and  the  difference  almost  disappears 
when  the  ground  at  both  elevations  is  covered  with  snow  ;  for  then 
whatever  solar  heat  reaches  the  low  levels  is  almost  wholly  reflected 
back  again  into  space.  It  is  at  such  times  that  the  proximity  of 
vast  masses  of  unfrozen  water  operates  powerfidly  in  mitigating  the 
coldness  of  the  air,  for  upon  the  ocean  the  sun's  rays  are  not  ex- 
pended in  vain. 

Ivfiuem/se  of  latitvde. — It  might  be  expected  that  sun-warmth, 
like  air-temperature,  would  be  highest  in  the  tropics  and  diminish 
pari  pa«8U  with  increase  of  latitude;  for  although  the  diminution 
of  air-warmth  undier  these  circumstances  is  chiefly  due  to  the  greater 
oUiqiiity  of  the  sun's  rays  causing  a  smaller  amount  of  heat  to  £all 
upon  a  given  surfiEUse,  still  the  greater  thickness  of  air  through 
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which  such  oblique  rays  must  pass  is  usually  credited  with  a  part  of 
the  eflfect.  So  far,  however,  from  the  greater  obliquity  of  rays  pro- 
ducing a  like  effect  upon  sun- warmth,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  highest  readings  of  solar  heat  at  sea-level  have  been  made  at  a 
station  nearest  to  the  arctic  circle.  On  the  equator  at  no(m,  with  a 
nearly  vertical  sun,  the  sun- warmth  was  actually  12^°  Fahr.  lower 
than  in  Romsdal,  Norway,  which  is  only  4^  S.  of  the  arctic  circle  ; 
and  at  Oatlands  Park  (lat.  52^  N.)  the  sun- warmth  was  nearly  6^  in 
excess  of  that  at  the  equator. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  numerous  observations  at 
or  near  the  sea-level,  made  at  stations  ranged  according  to  the  sun's 
altitude  above  the  horizon  at  the  time  the  readings'  were  made.  The 
readings  at  sea  were  taken  by  my  son  (F.  W.  Frankland)  during  a 
voyage  from  England  to  New  Zealand. 


station 

Latitnae 

Sun's  altitndo 

San-Trarmth 

Air-warmth 

xjl  V  se&  •         •         •         • 

99        •              •              • 
99        ' 

99        •              •              •              • 

99        ' 

99        • 

99         *              •              •              ' 

Oatlands  Park,  Surrey . 

A,v  86ft  ■           •           •           • 

Tsle  of  Wight       . 

A.  V  sea  •        •        •        ■ 

Bomsdaly  Norway 

AX>  sea  •        •        •        • 

Bellaggio     . 

At  sea. 

99          *              •              *              ' 

o 

9S. 
0 

lis. 

6N. 

8N. 
20  S. 
27  S. 

62  N. 

29  S. 
61  N. 
23  N. 

63  N. 

30  N. 
46  N. 
46  S. 
61  N. 

o 

86 
84 
82 
78 
76 
71 
66 
61 
60 
68 
66 
49 
48 
47 
37 
21 

Deg.  Fahr. 

78-7 
76-1 
790 
76-0 
63*9 
790 
77-0 
81-0 
76-8 
77-8 
81-0 
87-7 
78-6 
71-6 
70-1 
62-9 

.  ■           ■  ■ 

Deg.  Fahr. 

97-7 

990 

990 

84-9 

89-1 

84-9 

90-6 

88-0 

86-6 

84-2 

810 

97-2 

84-0 

83-3 

66-0 

61-1 

The  results  embodied  in  this  table  speak  for  themselves :  they 
show  that  sun-warmth  does  not  follow,  pa/ri  passu,  either  latitude  or 
the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays ;  for  at  lat.  0**,  and  with  an  obliquity  of 
only  6°,  it  was  only  75**' 1  Fahr. ;  whilst  in  lat.  63**,  and  with  an  obliquity 
of  no  less  than  41%  it  reached  87°*7  Fahr.  Again,  the  lowest  reading 
in  the  table,  with  one  exception,  was  observed  in  lat.  8^  and  with  an 
obliquity  of  only  15** ;  whilst  in  lat.  45%  and  with  an  obliquity  of  63% 
the  sun-wannth  was  more  than  6**  Fahr.  higher.  It  is  also  seen  that 
although  air-warmth  diminishes,  as  a  rule,  with  increase  of  latitude 
and  solar  obliquity,  there  are  some  remarkable  exceptions  ;  for  it  was 
r  higher  in  lat.  52**  N.,  with  an  obliquity  of  29°,  than  in  lat.  5°  N. 
with  an  obliquity  of  only  12° ;  and,  in  the  high  lat.  63%  with  an 
obliquity  of  41°,  it  was  scarcdy  2°  Fahr.  in  arrear  of  the  air-warmth 
at  the  equator  with  an  obliquity  of  only  6°. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  increase  of  solar   energy  in  high 
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latitudes  ?  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  more  rapid  movement, 
ID  diurnal  rotation,  of  the  air  within  the  tropics,  as  compared  with  its 
rate  of  motion  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  causes  it  to  bulge 
out  over  the  torrid  zone;  thus  interposing  with  the  same,  or  even  a 
lass,  barometric  pressure,  a  greater  thickness  of  air  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun.  Mathematicians  tell  us,  however,  that  the  bulging  so 
produced  could  not  exceed  0*5  per  cent,  of  the  average  weight  of  the 
barometric  column — an  amoimt  altogether  inadequate  to  account  for 
the  great  diminution  of  solar  energy  which  has  been  observed. 
Another  explanation  offers  itself  in  the  large  quantity  of  watery 
vapour  existing  in  the  air  of  the  tropics,  more  especially  over  the 
ocean ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  of  the  before^ 
mentioned  conditions  affecting  climate. 

Influence  of  watery  vapov/r. — ^liquid  water  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  absorbents  of  radiant  heat,  and  it  might  therefore  be  expected 
that  watery  vapour  would  exert  a  similar  influence.  Nevertheless, 
this  absorptive  power  has  been  doubted  and  even  denied.  Tyndall's 
researches,  however,  have  conclusively  established  the  fact.  This 
absorbent  power  of  watery  vapour  is  exerted  chiefly  upon  heat-rays 
of  low  refirasgibility — so-caUed  dark,  as  distinguished  from  luminous, 
heat-rays.  Now  it  has  been  proved  that,  at  great  elevations,  sun- 
I^ht  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  dark  heat-rays  than  is 
found  in  it  at  lower  elevations,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
missing  rays  are  sifted  out  by  the  watery  vapour  in  the  lower  strata 
of  air  where  it  is  present  in  much  larger  proportion  than  in  the  upper. 
Thus  are  explained  satisfactorily  the  wide  differences  in  sun-warmth 
sometimes  observed  at  the  same  station  and  at  short  intervals  on  clear 
and  cloudless  days.  For  instance,  at  Aak,  in  Romsdal,  the  sun-warmth 
at  10.30  A.M.  on  the  15th  of  July  was  S?""-?  Fahr. ;  whilst  at  the 
same  hour  on  the  19th  of  Jiily  it  was  only  66^*8.  This  difference  of 
nearly  21'^  is,  however,  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  how 
great  are  the  fluctuations  in  the  proportion  of  watery  vapour  in  the 
ain 

Whilst  watery  vapour,  even  when  none  of  it  condenses  to  visible 
dond  or  fog,  diminishes  sun-warmth,  it  tends,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
increase  air-warmth ;  first  by  reason  of  its  direct  absorption  of  solar 
heat^  and  secondly  because  it  prevents  the  return,  by  radiation  into 
space,  of  such  sun-heat  as  reaches  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
luminous  heat-rays  of  the  sun  pass  freely  through  watery  vapour ;  but 
after  these  rays  have  warmed  the  earth,  they  are  given  out  again  as 
dark  heat  and  cannot  repass  the  vapour  which  previously  transmitted 
them  without  hindrance. 

Shortly  summarised,  therefore,  the  conditions  most  favourable  for 
a  genial  climate  depending  on  sun-warmth  are : — (1)  G-reat  elevation 
above  seap-level;    (2)  A  white  or  light-coloured  ground  and  back- 
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ground ;  (3)  A  minimum  of  watery  vapour  in  the  air ;  (4)  A  clear 
sun ;  (5)  A  clean  atmosphere,  free  from  dust,  soot,  smoke,  and  fog; 
(6)  A  sheltered  position  favourable  for  receiving  both  the  direct  and 
reflected  solar  rays. 

The  last  three  of  these  conditions  are  also  fJEivourable  for  a  genial 
climate  depending  on  air-warmth,  whilst  the  first  three  are  diame- 
trically opposed  to  it ;  for  air-warmth  requires  slight  elevation  only 
above  sea- level,  a  black  or  dark-coloured  ground  and  background, 
and  a  maximum  quantity  of  watery  vapour  in  the  air. 

It  is  evident  that  while  some  of  these  conditions  are  altogether 
beyond  our  influence  and  control,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
seemed  by  the  selection  of  a  locality  in  which  they  prevail,  others  can, 
to  a  gieat  extent,  be  obtained  by  artificial  means.  Thus,  whilst  it  is 
impossible  in  England  to  command  a  clear  sim,  a  minimum  of  watery 
vapour  in  the  air,  and  a  clear  atmosphere  free  from  fog,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  obtain,  artificially,  a  sheltered  position  favourable  for 
enjoying  direct  and  reflected  solar  rays,  a  light  or  dark*coloured 
ground  and  background,  aud  an  atmosphere  fairly  free  from  dust, 
soot,  and  smoke. 

By  combining  a  judicious  selection  of  locality  with  artificial  con- 
trivances, much  could  be  done  to  secure  in  this  coimtry,  for  invalids 
and  others,  the  climatic  advantages  which  are  at  present  sought,  not 
always  successfrdly,  in  foreign  lands.  For  the  artificial  production  of 
outdoor  air-warmth,  it  must  be  admitted  that  little  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  air  is  a  shifting  fluid  scarcely  amenable  to  local  treats 
ment.  Only  areas  of  dark-coloured  ground,  far  too  extensive  for 
artificial  creation,  could  produce  a  substantial,  but  even  then  a  slow, 
augmentation  of  air-warmth.  It  is  far  otherwise,  however,  with  sun- 
warmth.  Let  the  sun  only  shine,  and,  instantaneously,  a  genial 
climate  can  be  secured  even  in  the  most  circumscribed  area.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  no  mountain  slopes  or  upland  valleys  high 
enough  to  raise  us  above  the  floating  matter  in  the  lower  5,000  feet 
of  air;  but,  although  this  favourable  condition  is  beyond  our 
reach,  winter  climatic  resorts,  of  great  efficiency  in  other  respects,  are, 
in  my  opinion,  practicable,  wherever  our  coasts  have  a  southern 
aspect  seawards  and  a  somewhat  abrupt  elevation.  To  the  north  of 
the  grounds  attached  to  the  dwellings  lee  a  waU  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high  be  built,  stretching  roimd  eastwards  and  westwards  to  afford 
shelter  from  northerly  winds,  and  let  it  be  whitewashed  on  the 
southern  side  to  reflect  the  sun^s  rays.  The  houses  and  wall  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  command,  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  an  un- 
interrupted view  of  the  sea  from  the  south  windows  of  the  houses  and 
from  the  grounds  for  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  at  least,  in  front  of  the  wall, 
so  that,  from  both  positions,  the  reflection  of  the  sun  in  the-  sea  may 
be  seen  in  winter  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
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Tbe  Borfaoe  of  the  ground  should  be  light-coloured ;  white  would 
be  the  best,  bat  yellow  sand  or  gravel  is  also  a  good  reflector  of 
solar  heat,  and  would  be  less  trying  for  the  eyes.  With  such  a  com- 
bination of  natural  and  artificial  reflection  there  would  be  created, 
wheaever  the  sun  shone  in  winter,  a  climate  of  the  same  character  as 
that  of  Davos  in  the  Engadin ;  that  is  to  say,  powerful  sun-warmth 
with  a  cold  and  bracing  air.  It  would,  of  course,  be  inferior  to  the 
climate  of  Davos,  inasmuch  as  the  sun-warmth  and  rarefaction  of  the 
air  would  be  less,  and  the  former,  for  reasons  already  given,  not  so 
equable  during  the  day,  even  when  there  was  uninterrupted  sunshine. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  air- warmth  would  be  higher ;  and 
thus  the  gieater  chilling  effect  of  a  dense  atmosphere  would  be  com- 
pensated, whilst  the  residents  would  be  otherwise  surrounded  with 
English  comforts,  both  dietetic  and  domiciliary. 

It  might  be  objected  that  the  whitewashed  wall  would  be  an 
uninteresting  and  even  unpleasant  object  to  look  upon,  unrelieved,  as 
it  must  be,  by  trees  or  creepers,  if  its  efficiency  as  a  reflector  is  to  be 
unimpaired ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  the  prospect 
northwaida  would  necessarily  be  to  a  great  extent  sacrificed,  that 
ranging  finom  south-east  to  south-west  would  not  be  interfered  with. 

For  residents  requiring  air-warmth,  provision  could  always  be 
made  by  Imilding  glass  corridors,  and  suitably  warming  them. 
Indoor  air- warmth  is  everywhere  obtainable,  but  the  warm  air  is  too 
often  made  to  alternate  with  cold  draughts.  These  are  much  more 
frequently  caused  by  the  chilling  of  the  warm  air  against  cold  glass, 
than  by  the  actual  admission  of  cold  air  from  without ;  and  the 
greater  the  height  of  the  glass,  the  more  powerful  do  such  currents 
become.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  that  the  corridors  should  not 
be  more  than  ten  feet  high,  and  the  roof  should  either  be  ceiled  or 
constructed  of  double  glass. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  provide  for  the  thorough  ventilation 
of  these  corridors  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  large  volumes  of 
warmed  air.  Thus  a  genial  indoor  climate  would  always  be  pro- 
curable; but  it  would  necessarily  be  vastly  inferior  to  an  outdoor 
climate  depending  upon  brilliant  sunshine  for  agreeable  warmth. 
Whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  create  artificially  such  outdoor 
climate  by  the  aid  of  electricity,  it  is  perhaps  as  yet  somewhat  pre- 
mature to  discuss ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
an  agent  which  has  been  successfully  used  as  a  substitute  for  sun- 
light, in  the  ripening  and  flavouring  of  fruits,  would  also,  when 
applied  on  a  larger  scale,  convert  a  dull,  gloomy  day  into  a  bright 
and  sunny  one,  within  the  grounds  of  the  sanitarium  we  are  now 
contemplating.  I  have  indeed  ascertained,  by  direct  experiments, 
that  the  heat-rays  of  the  electric  light,  when  thrown  upon  white  or 
light-coloured   surfaces,  behave   like  solar  rays.     Electric  warmth 
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would  therefore  be  secured  and  reinforced  by  precisely  tb 
contrivances  as  those  which  would  be  used  in  sunshine 
augmentation  of  sun-warmth.  In  thus  transforming  into 
light  the  energy  stored  up  in  coal,  we  -should  simply  be  utilif 
the  present,  the  sunshine  of  past  ages,  and  compensating  o\ 
out  of  the  vast  stores  which  nature  has  provided  in  these  isla 
the  scanty  supply  now  available. 

The  climate  of  towns  depends  upon  the  same  essential  con 
as  that  of  the  country ;  but  for  his  relations  to  some  of  thee 
ditions,  man  is  more  directly  responsible  in  towns  than 
country. 

The  great  evils  of  town  climate  are  excessive  heat  in  si 
and  cheerless  gloom  in  winter,  the  latter  being  caused  mainl 
dirty  and  foggy  atmosphere. 

From  excessive  solar  heat  in  summer  our  towns  suffer  £ 
than  Continental  cities  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude, 
to  the  same  causes  which  plunge  us  into  a  more  miserable  glo 
winter.  We  do  not  even  attempt  to  make  our  streets  look 
and  cheerful  by  painting  the  fronts  of  our  houses  white,  for  th 
Bufficient  reason  that  their  whiteness  would  be  too  transitory, 
colours  as  our  houses  have  given  to  them  by  brick,  stone,  stuc 
paint,  are  soon  changed  to  a  grimy  neutral  tint,  powerless  to  i 
more  than  a  minute  quantity  of  solar  radiation,  either  lumini 
thermal.  Consequently  we  experience  in  our  streets  none  oi 
fierce  solar  heat  in  summer  which  afflicts  us  so  much  in  Contii 
towns.  The  darker  the  colour  of  the  houses  the  cooler  the  st 
and  the  hotter  the  rooms  during  sunshine.  The  lighter  the  < 
of  the  houses,  the  hotter  the  streets  and  the  cooler  the  rooms. 

Practically,  however,  except  through  windows,  direct  solar  ra 
heat  does  not  penetrate  much  through  the  walls  of  the  houses 
it  does  so  through  the  roofs  to  a  very  unpleasant  extent,  some 
interfering  much  with  our  comfort  in  summer.  As  £nglan( 
more  roef  per  head  of  population  than  most  other  nations,  thi 
matter  of  importance  to  us.  The  remedy  is  obvious ;  but,  altl 
now  frequently  applied  in  the  coimtry,  it  is  scarcely  available  fo 
towns  in  their  present  smoky  condition.  In  bright  sunshine,  i 
become  so  hot  that  even  their  imder  surfaces  are  almost  unbea 
to  the  hand.  Whiten  the  upper  surfaces  of  these  slates,  and 
remain  as  cool  as  the  surrounding  air. 

The  summer  climate  in  our  streets  and  houses  is,  therefore, 
considerable  extent  controllable.  Still  more  so,  however,  is 
winter  climate,  which  depends  so  much  upon  a  clear  atmosp 
All  our  towns  are  situated  within  a  very  moderate  elevation  a 
sea-level — a  condition  favourable  for  atmospheric  warmth,  alth< 
unfavourable  for  sun-warmth.     On  this  account  it  behoves  us  t 
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veiy  careful  how  we  oppose  Btill  farther  obstacles  to  the  access  of 
solar  light  and  warmth  to  our  streets  and  houses.  Even  in  the 
ooontry,  but  especially  in  large  towns  and  to  a  less  extent  in  smaller 
ones,  we  artificially  create  an  impeneteible  barrier  to  solar  radiation 
by  sending  into  the  air  the  solid  and  condensable  products  of  the 
oombustion  of  bituminous  coal — soot,  tar,  and  water.  Every  ton  of 
bituminous  coal  consumed  in  our  grates  give3  off  about  6  cwt.  of 
volatile  but  condensable  products.  The  less  perfect  the  combustion 
the  more  tar  and  the  less  steam  will  be  produced.  If  perfectly 
biunty  and  without  any  smoke,  then  about  9  cwt.  of  steam,  occupying 
27,259  cubic  feet  at  212''  Fahr.  or  20,024  cubic  feet  at  32''  Fahr., 
will  be  sent  into  the  air.  Now  as  upwards  of  33,000  tons  of  bitu* 
minous  coal  are  daily  consumed  in  London  in  winter,  it  follows  that 
upwards  of  667,000,000  cubic  feet  of  steam  (measured  at  32'^  Fahr.) 
aie  daily  discharged  into  the  London  atmosphere — a  volume  which 
is  capable  of  saturating  no  less  than  43,355,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
previously  perfectly  dry  air  at  the  freezing  point.  This  saturated  air 
would  cover  an  area  of  100  square  miles  to  the  depth  of  more  than 
15  feet,  and  the  slightest  cooling  of  it  would  determine  the  formation 
of  fog. 

The  combustion  of  these  enormous  quantities  of  bituminous  coal 
not  only  thus  supplies  watery  particles,  which  are  the  basis  of  both 
town  and  country  fog,  but  it  also  &vours  in  a  peculiar  way  deposition 
of  atmospheric  moisture  in  this  form  i  and  further,  when  the  coal  is 
imperfectly  burnt,  the  condensed  watery  particles  become  coated 
with  tar  and  thus  acquire  great  persistency,  owing  to  the  tar  prevent)- 
ing  both  their  evaporation  when  the  air  becomes  warmer,  and  their 
ag^regatdon  into  drops  of  rain. 

Meesra  Colier  and  Mascart's  experiments,  since  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Aitkin,  show  that  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  does  not  assume  the  form 
of  fog  unless  foreign  matters,  solid  or  liquid,  be  present.  Air,  from 
which  such  matters  are  removed  by  filtration  through  cotton  wool, 
although  completely  saturated  with  moisture,  produces  no  fog  when 
its  temperature  is  lowered ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed  with  ordinary 
air,  fog  appears ;  and,  when  mingled  with  smoky  air,  a  dense  and 
more  persist^it  fog  is  the  result* 

The  effect  of  tarry  matter  in  preventing  the  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  water  has  been  long  known  to  manufacturer,  who  cover  their 
open  pans  of  hot  liquor  with  a  thin  layer  <tf  coal  tar  to  prevent  waste 
of  fuel  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  Quantitative  experiments  have 
proved  that  water,  which  is  dirtied  upon  its  surface  by  coal  smoke, 
requires  from  four  to  five  times  as  long  to  evaporate  in  the  air  as 
clean  water.  Hence  the  greater  persistency  of  town,  as  compared 
with  country,  fogs. 

Thus  we  have  in  the  smoke  of  our  domestic  fires  potent  causes 
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both  for  the  generation  and  persistency  of  town  fogs,  and  it  is  a 
mistake,  in  London  at  least,  to  throw  the  blame  on  factoiy  chimneys; 
If  all  manufacturing  operations  in  London  were  absolutely  stopped^ 
the  fogs  would  not  be  perceptibly  less  dense,  nor  would  they  be  less 
irritating  to  the  respiratory  organs.  What,  then,  are  the  remedies 
open  to  us  ?  In  the  recent  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  were  to 
be  seen  various  contrivances  for  the  prevention  of  smoke.  They  were 
of  two  kinds-— one  for  smoky  and  the  other  for  smokeless  fuel. 
Amongst  the  former  were  many  which  greatly  mitigated  the  density 
of  smoke,  but  there  was  not  one  open  firq>lace  fed  with  bituminous 
coal  which  altogether  prevented  it.  There  is  no  thoroughfare  in 
this  direction  ;  for,  even  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  various  con- 
trivances were  perfectly  successftd,  how  are  they  to  be  substituted  for 
the  1,800,000  fireplaces  in  the  600,000  houses  of  London  ? 

It  would  doubtless  be  deemed  a  very  successful  result  of  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  if  20,000  new  grates  were  substituted 
for  old  ones ;  but  the  effect  would  be  imperceptible.  In  trying  to 
abate  the  smoke  from  domestic  fireplaces  fed  with  bituminous  coal 
we  are  only  trifling  with  the  matter  and  wasting  valuable  time  and 
energy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Exhibition  has  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  producing  a  bright  and  cheerful  fire  with  the  various 
kinds  of  smokeless  fuel.  If  London  is  to  be  freed  ftom.  its  suffocating 
fogs,  there  is  one  efficient  remedy  and  one  only — the  vm/portaiion 
of  bitwinvnoua  coal  into  the  metropolis  must  be  forbidden* 

Of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  water-pollution,  there  would  be  the 
usual  outcry  against  interference  with  trade,  vested  interests,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen.  The  coal  trade  would,  no  doubt,  suffer  some 
perturbation,  and  the  occupation  of  the  chinm^-sweep  would  almost 
absolutely  cease  and  determine.  But  this  is  a  case  in  which  indi- 
vidual effort  can  do  nothing,  whilst  State  or  municipal  action  would 
be  simple  and  efficient.  The  price  of  smokeless  coal  would  probably 
rise ;  but  its  present  cost  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  smoky 
coal,  and  the  sources  of  smokeless  fuel  are  too  numerous  and  abundant 
to  admit  of  either  a  monopoly  or  a  serious  rise  in  price ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  vast  stores  of  smokeless  fuel  in  the  Welsh  coalfields,  every 
bituminous  or  smoky  coal  yields  a  smokeless  fuel  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  coking,  either  in  the  retorts  of  gasworks  or  in  coke  ovens. 
On  an  average  100  tons  of  smoky  coal  yield  60  tons  of  smokeless 
coke,  the  remaining  40  tons  being  driven  off  as  combustible  gas, 
ammoniacal  liquor,  and  tar ;  and,  as  there  is  an  almost  unlimited 
demand  for  these  products,  it  is  not  rash  to  anticipate  that  they 
would,  under  the  circumstances  contemplated,  repay  the  cost  of 
coking.  Moreover,  coal  of  very  inferior  quality  often  makes  iairly 
good  coke. 

There  is  only  one  objection  to  the  domestic  use  of  coke  and 
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Welsh  coalj  and  this  is  the  diflSculty  of  lighting  the  fire  ;  but  it  is 
more  than  remedied  by  the  combined  use  of  gas  on  the  plan  pro- 
posed and  successfully  carried  out  by  Dr.  Siemens.  Even  in  ordinary 
grates,  however,  and  without  gas,  there  is  little  diflBculty  in  burning 
these  smokeless  fuels.  This  is  indeed  the  chief  ground  on  which  I 
venture  to  recommend  them.  The  adoption  of  improved  grates  will 
never  abolish  London*  fogs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  get  them  extensively  adopted ;  but  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
coufde  of  shillings,  or  even  less,  nearly  every  grate  in  London  could 
be  adapted  to  the  burning  of  smokeless  fuel. 

This  drastic  remedy  cannot,  of  course,  be  applied  without  some 
inconvenience  and  perhaps  expense.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  must  be  left  the  decision  whether  these  drawbacks  would 
be  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  immunity  from  the  cost  and 
annoyance  of  the  dirty  air  which  permeates  their  dwellings,  spoils 
their  furniture  and  decorations,  and  injures  their  health.  Besides 
injury  to  health,  however,  the  actual  destruction  of  human  life  is  a 
very  serious  item  in  the  calculation.  In  the  week  ending  December 
20, 1873,  when  the  prize  cattle  were  killed  by  fog  in  Islington,  the 
deaths  in  London  from  bronchitis  were  632,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  163,  and  asthma  60.  But  the  fog  mortality  of  1880  was 
much  higher.  In  the  week  ending  February  7,  1880,  the  deaths 
firom  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  were  1,557  (of  which  no  less 
than  1,223  were  from  bronchitis),  being  1,118  above  the  corrected 
average.  Lastly,  in  the  fog-week  ending  the  11th  of  last  February, 
the  deaths  in  London  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  were 
994,  of  which  696  were  from  bronchitis.  Referring  to  this  shocking 
slaughter,  the  Begistrar-General  says : — ^  The  excessive  mortality  on 
each  of  these  three  occasions  was  consequent  upon,  and  doubtless 
determined  by,  a  succession  of  dense  fogs.  No  age  escapes  the 
noxious  influence  of  these  fogs ;  but  the  effect  is  most  marked  on 
persons  of  advanced  life.'  I  have  found  that  perfect  immunity  from 
this  evil  effect  of  fog  is  secured  by  breathing  through  cotton-wool 
packed  in  a  small  case  which  may  be  conveniently  carried  in  a  side 
coat-pocket ;  but,  of  course,  like  the  smokeless  stoves,  this  remedy 
oould  never  get  itself  applied  on  an  extensive  scale. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  a  near  approach  to  a  perfect  climate.  It  will 
probably  be  said  that  many  of  them  are  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  trouble  ourselves  about  them.  No  doubt 
persons  compelled  to  spend  their  lives  on  one  spot  have  but  little 
chance  of  securing  many  of  these  conditions  which  are  obtainable 
only  by  those  who  have  leisure  and  means  to  go  far  in  pursuit  of 
them ;  but  I  trust  it  has  been  made  plain  that  even  for  those  of  us 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  confined  for  the  most  part  to  one 
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place,  and  that  place  London,  substantial  improvement  in  our  climate 
is  possible. 

It  was  Heine  who  said  <  England  would  be  tolerable,  were  it  not 
for  fogs  and  Englishmen.'  As  regards  the  former  of  these  drawbacks 
at  any  rate,  let  us  hope  that  some  of  us  may  live  to  see,  if  not  its 
removal,  at  any  rate  its  mitigation.  If  our  share  of  direct  sunlight 
is  suaU,  and  of  reflected  radiation  next  to  none,  we  need  not  still 
further  diminish  these  blessings  by  casting  over  ourselves  a  black  or 
yellow  pall,  through  which  such  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  as  would  natu- 
rally fall  to  our  lot,  struggle  in  vain  to  penetrate. 

E.  Fkankland. 
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Thebs  was  a  pause  in  the  game.  Spades  were  trumps,  and  the  two 
BeaLque  Knaves  were  lying  on  the  table  side  by  side.  The  Professor 
held  sequence  cards  almost  entirely,  and  it  required  careful  play  on 
the  part  of  his  adversary  to  prevent  his  getting  both  the  sequence 
and  the  double  besique.     Therefore  there  was  a  pause  in  the  game. 

The  King  of  Diamonds  and  the  King  of  Clubs  were  lying  side  by 
side  and  began  to  talk.  The  King  of  Clubs  was  a  stupid  king.  He 
always  said  the  same  thing  over  again.  No  matter  what  excellent 
reasons  you  gave  him,  nor  how  clearly  you  showed  him  what  foolish 
remarks  he  made,  he  always  repeated  the  last  words  he  had  said. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  very  stupid,  but  it  gave  him  a  great  advantage 
in  aigument. 

The  King  of  Diamonds,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  clever.  His 
intellect  was  of  so  rare  a  quality,  and  of  so  hard  and  fine  a  temper, 
and  had  been  so  carefully  and  sharply  cut  and  elaborated  into 
crystals,  that  it  was  enabled  to  pierce  further  into  a  millstone  than 
that  of  any  other  card — yes,  even  than  that  of  the  cleverest  of  the 
Knaves,  for  the  intellect  of  these  latter  is  always  spoilt  by  a  sort  of 
worldly  conning,  and  a  too  great  reference  to  the  gains  and  advantages 
of  present  good. 

^I  tell  you,'  said  the  King  of  Clubs,  in  a  loud  and  positive  voice, 
'  that  it  is  all  chance.  In  an  affair  in  which  I  was  lately  engaged, 
and  in  which  my  suite  were  trumps,  there  were  with  me  the  two  Aces, 
my  brother  the  King  of  Clubs,  my  own  consort,  the  two  Tens,  and  one 
of  the  Knaves.  Now  I  ask  you,  what  could  any  skill  effect  against 
such  a  force  as  this  ? ' 

Ab  this  was  the  ninth  time  the  king  had  related  this  anecdote  in 
precisely  the  same  words,  the  King  of  Diamonds  began  to  feel  the 
conversation  a  bore,  and,  if  his  perfect  culture  would  have  permitted 
tueh  a  thing,  he  would  have  felt  irritated,  which  of  course  he  never 
did.  He  therefore  replied  with  extreme  politeness,  in  a  soft  and 
melodious  voice — 

'The  force  of  your  reasoning,  my  dear  Clubs,  and  the  interesting 
anecdote  you  have  just  related,  admit  of  no  reply.  I  see  clearly  that 
everything  is  the  result  of  chance,  and  I  also  see,  I  think  clearly, 
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that  chance  forms  itself  under  certain  contingencies  into  a  sort  of 
system  by  which  unexpected  results  are  obtained.  Thus,  I  have 
often  noticed  that  when  everything  seemed  clear  before  us,  and  the 
game  our  own,  in  the  most  unexpected  way  everything  is  changed : 
instead  of  lying  peaceably  on  our  own  side  of  the  table,  we  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  enemy's  camp.  The  play  of  one  particular  card 
appears  to  have  subverted  the  most  formidable  combinations,  and 
conclusions  which  I  fancied  certain  dissolve  into  air.' 

The  King  of  Clubs  did  not  understand  a  word  of  all  this,  but,  as 
his  companion  appeared  to  be  agreeing  with  what  he  himself  had 
stated,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  relate  his  anecdote  over 
again,  and  remained  silent. 

*  I  think  it  must  be  plain  to  everyone,'  continued  the  King  of 
Diamonds,  still  with  extreme  politeness,  ^  even  to  the  most  stupid, 
that  we  are  governed  by  a  higher  intellect  than  our  own ;  that  as  the 
cards  fall  from  the  pack,  in  what  you  so  forcibly  describe  as  chance 
medley  merely,  they  are  immediately  subjected  to  analysis  and 
arrangement,  by  which  the  utmost  possible  value  is  extracted  from 
these  chance  contingencies,  and  that,  not  unfrequently,  the  results 
which  chance  itself  seemed  to  predict  are  reversed.  This  analysis 
and  arrangement,  and  these  results,  we  cards  have  learnt  to  call  in- 
tellect (or  mind),  and  to  attribute  it  to  an  order  of  beings  superior 
to  ourselves,  by  whom  our  destinies  are  controlled.  These  truths  are 
taught  in  our  Sunday  schools,  and  will,  I  think,  scarcely  be  denied. 
But  what  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  is  a  more  abstruse  conception 
which  I  myself  have  obtained  with  difficulty,  but  which  your  more 
robust — that  is  the  term,  I  think,  you  Liberals  use — intellect  will,  I 
doubt  not,  readily  grasp.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  even  the  fall  of 
the  cards  is  the  result  merely  of  more  remote  contingencies,  and  is 
resolvable  into  laws  and  systems  similar  to  those  to  which  they  are 
afterwards  subjected.  I  was  led  at  first  to  form  this  conception  by  an 
oracular  voice  which  I  once  heard,  whether  in  trance  or  vision  I 
cannot  say.      The  words  I  heard  were  somewhat  like  these : — 

<  ^  If  we  could  sufficiently  extend  our  insight  we  should  see  that 
every  apparently  chance  contingency  is  but  the  result  of  previous 
combinations  infinitely  extended,  that  the  relation  of  the  cards  in 
that  pack,  so  mysterious  to  us,  is  not  only  by  a  higher  intellect 
clearly  perceived,  but  is  seen  to  be  the  only  possible  result  of  such 
previous  combinations ;  that  all  existence  is  but  the  result  of  previous 
existence,  and  that  chance  is  lost  in  law.  But  side  by  side  with  this 
truth  exists  another  of  more  stupendous  import,  that,  just  as  far  as 
this  truth  is  recognised  and  perceived,  just  so  far  step  by  step  springs 
into  existence  a  power  by  which  law  is  abrogated,  and  the  apparent 
course  of  its  iron  necessity  is  changed.  To  these  senseless  cards " 
(whom  the  voice  here  alluded  to  I  fail  to  see) — "  to  these  senseless 
cards,  doubtless,  the  game  appears  nothing  but  an  undeviating  law 
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of  &te.  We  know  that  we  possess  a  power  by  which  the  fall  of  the 
cards  is  systematised  and  controlled.  To  a  higher  intelligence  than 
ours,  doubtle^  combinations  which  seem  to  us  inscrutable  are  as 
easily  analysed  and  controlled.  In  proportion  as  intellect  advances 
we  know  this  to  be  the  case,  and  these  two  would  seem  to  run  back 
side  by  side  into  the  Infinite — Law,  and  Intellect  which  perceives 
Law,  until  we  arrive  at  the  insoluble  problem,  whether  Law  is  the 
result  of  intellect,  or  intellect  of  Law."  These  were  the  remarkable 
words  I  heard.' 

'I  do  not  understand  a  word  you  have  said,'  replied  the  King  of 
Clubs.    '  I  remember  in  an  affair  in  which  I  was  engaged  •  .  . ' 

Here  the  King  of  Spades  suddenly  came  down  upon  the  table 
at  his  brother  monarch's  side,  and  the  game  was  played  out. 

When  the  game  was  over,  and  the  other  player  was  gone,  the 
Professor's  little  daughter  came  to  the  table,  and  began  to  play  with 
the  cards. 

*  Why  does  the  Herr  Councillor,  who  is  so  rich,  come  and  play 
with  you,  papa  ? '  she  said. 

*  We  were  boys  together,  and  he  likes  to  come  and  hear  me  talk ; 
for  while  he  has  been  growing  rich  and  great,  I  have  been  thinking, 
which  he  has  had  no  time  to  do.' 

The  Professor  would  not  have  said  this  to  any  one  else,  but  it  was 
only  his  little  daughter,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
say  what  was  in  his  mind. 

Why  did  not  you  ask  God  to  make  you  rich  and  great?'  said  the 
little  girl. 

*  I  asked  the  All-Father,'  said  the  Professor,  looking  very  kindly  at 
the  child,  ^  to  give  me  all  that  was  good,  and  He  has  given  me  every- 
thiBg,  even  a  little  girl.' 

The  child  was  ts^ng  all  the  royal  cards  in  her  hands,  and  placing 
them  side  by  side  upon  the  table,  so  that  she  made  a  pretty  picture, 
bright  with  colours  and  gay  forms ;  but  one  card  was  wanting,  so  that 
the  royal  dance-figure  was  not  perfect,  and  one  place  was  vacant. 

A  card  was  lying  on  the  floor  with  its  back  uppermost. 

*Pick  me  up  that  card.  Papa,'  said  the  Professor's  little  daughter. 
*  It  is  a  king.' 

The  Professor  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the  card.  It  was  a 
paltry  seven  of  hearts. 

Now  the  father  could  not  complete  the  picture  for  his  child,  for 
the  wise  King  of  Diamonds  had  fallen  by  misadventure  into  the  large 
pocket  of  the  rich  councillor's  embroidered  coat,  and  was  gone. 

J.  H.  Shobthouse. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 


Onlt  a  short  time  ago  certain  radical  alterations  were  made  in  the 
constitution  of  our  Home  Civil  Service. 

Beorganisation  and  open  competitive  examination  were  the 
topics  which  called  together  an  important  Commission  of  Inquiry. 
It  was  felt  that  the  several  departments  of  government  should  no 
longer  be  suffered  to  exist  as  so  many  distinct  entireties,  eadb  with 
its  specific  traditional  anomalies  and  separate  entrance-examination, 
but  that  the  service  as  a  whole  should  be  graded  so  as  to  bring  about 
a  certain  uniformity  in  the  position,  pay,  and  work  of  civil  servants. 
Boughly  speaking,  the  decision  arrived  at  by  this  Commission  was 
that  a  reconstituted  Civil  Service  should  be  made  up  of  staff  and 
general  officers,  privates,  and  camp  followers ;  in  other  words,  clerks 
of  the  first  class,  clerks  of  the  second  class,  and  writers. 

These  writers  were  to  be  chosen  after  a  very  simple  examination, 
and  were  to  be  employed  as  copyists  at  so  much  an  hour.  The  medium 
division,  or  second  class,  was  henceforward  to  compose  the  great  bulk 
of  the  service,  and  consist  of  lads  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty,  chosen  after  a  competitive  examination  in  subjects  included 
in  the  range  of  an  ordinary  commercial  education.  The  pay  of  such 
clerks  was  to  begin  at  80Z.,  rising  by  triennial  increments  of  15Z.  to 
200{. ;  and  in  each  office  a  certain  number  of  clerks  who  should  give 
proof  of  special  aptitude  for  official  work  were  to  receive  '  duty  pay ' 
not  exceeding  \QOl.  per  annum,  thus  conferring  on  them  a  radc  like 
that  of  non-commissioned  officers.  The  belief,  expressed  at  the  time, 
that  these  terms  of  service  would  attract  large  numbers  in  the  open 
market  has  been  fully  confirmed.  Whether  these  young  recruits  are 
generally  contented  with  their  position  and  prospects,  or  satisfy  their 
several  chiefs  in  the  matter  of  work,  I  am  unable  to  teU.  All  we 
know  for  certain  is  that  the  Grovemment  has  had  the  pick  of  nearly 
4,000  applicants.  But  the  scheme  for  recruiting  and  regulating 
Class  I.,  far  from  being  felicitous,  has  been  fruitful  of  disappointment 
and  discontent. 

In  most  of  the  departments  a  certain  number  of  old  establish- 
ment clerks  were  to  be  selected  for  promotion  into  this  superior 
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dimon ;  at  the  same  time  opportimitieB  were  given  to  others  to 
letire  under  &youiable  conditioBs.  All  future  appointments  to  this 
class  ivere  to  be  made  after  open  competition  in  an  examination  of 
exceedingly  high  standard.  The  salary  was  fixed  at  1002.  per  annum, 
risiog  by  triennial  increments  of  37Z.  10a.  to  400^.,  the  ^  duty  pay '  not 
to  exceed  2002.  In  theory  nothing  could  well  seem  fidrer  or 
more  feadUe,  but  the  practical  test  soon  exposed  a  weak  point ;  for 
whereas  the  scheme  for  Gass  II.  was  uniform,  and  applied  un- 
reserredly  to  the  whole  Civil  Service,  the  scheme  for  Class  I.  did  not. 

Now  the  real  meaning  of  Class  I.  is  that  its  recruits  are  selected 
under  the  plan  of  examination  set  forth  as  ^  Class  I.'  There  is  an 
upper  division  whose  members  are  remunerated  on  the  scale  just 
mentioned,  and  a  kind  of  superior  upper  division  where  the  position 
and  salaries  are  much  higher — to  wit,  the  Treasury  and  the  Co- 
lonial Office.  It  is  in  respect  of  appointments  to  these  departments 
that  the  authorities  reserve  certain  discretionary  powers,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  system  of  open  competition  has  overreached  itself,  and 
has  led  to  misapprehensions  and  difficulties.  Specially  fit  and 
dediaUe  candidates  are  wanted  for  very  responsible  posts,  and 
specially  desirable  men,  it  has  been  ascertained,  are  not  invariably 
procurable  by  means  of  open  competition.  It  were  idle  to  try  to 
conceal  the  &ct  that  in  some  high  quarters  displeasure  has  been 
expressed  at  the  partial  fidlure  of  the  new  scheme.  Some  un- 
doubtedly excellent  clerks  have  been  secured  from  the  Universities 
from  time  to  time;  but  that  necessary  distinction,  as  between 
offioeis  and  privates,  has  not  been  regularly  maintained. 

I  propose  to  show  very  briefly  how  that  this  dual  Higher  Division, 
this  wheel  within  wheel,  this  attempt  to  assimilate  obviously  incon- 
gruous elements  is  defeating  its  own  objects. 

The  heads  of  all  the  most  prominent  departments  of  the  Crown,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Foreign  Office,  consented  to  join  in  this  scheme  of 
leoiganisation  explained  as  ^  Class  I.'  The  Foreign  Office  did  not  hold 
aloof  for  fear  of  competition,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  but  probably 
heeause  the  examination  was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  department,  and  because  its  then  chief  echoed  the 
aentimentB  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners,  that  a  severe  limited  com- 
petition produced  good  candidates,  and  that  ^  the  acquisition  of  clerk- 
ships by  success  in  competitive  examination  places  clerks  in  a 
lelation  towards  their  employer,  the  State,  very  di£ferent  from  that 
occupied  by  persons  who  owe  their  places  to  personal  selection.'  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  indisputable  that  under  the  nomination  system 
more  than  twice  as  many  candidates  have  been  examined  since  the 
year  1876  for  every  vacancy  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  for  the  other 
puhlic  departments  where  open  competition  prevails.  Not  only  this, 
but  if '  marks '  go  to  prove  anything,  the  proportion  of  effi[cient8  in  the 
Foreign  Office  Examination  has  been  equally  large. 
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A  reference  to  the  twenty-second,  twenty-third,  twenty-fourth, 
and  twenty-fifth  Reports  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  will  show 
this,  and  may  also  serve  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  comparative 
breakdown  of  the  present  system. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  examinations,  witli  respect  ta 
these  departments,  embraced  within  the  period  dealt  with  in  these 
four  yearly  reports — viz.  from  the  spring  of  1877  to  the  summer  of 
1880:— 


Home  Civil  Service, 

Class  I. 
Open  Competition    J 

Foreij^  Office,       I 
Limited  Competition  j 

Nnmber  of 
examiaa- 
tluui  held 

Number  of 

clerkships 

Number  of 
candidates  ad- 
mitted to  the 

competition 

Declined 
the  appoint- 
ment 
offered 

Average 

8 
4 

C4 
5 

248 
45 

46 

none 

4  competitors  to 
each  vacAncy 

9  competitors  to 
each  vacancy 

For  the  lower  division,  or  Class  II.  (exclusive  of  boy  clerkships), 
some  800  appointments  were  competed  for  by  3,721  candidates,  and 
there  were  only  nine  refusals  to  take  up  the  clerkship  offered. 

And,  pursuing  the  inquiry  into  other  large  public  examinations^ 
held  as  nearly  as  possible  within  the  same  period,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  proportion  of  competitors  to  appointments  for  the  Civil 
Service  of  India  is  as  seven  to  one ;  for  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  as  under  four  to  one  ;  for  Sandhurst,  under  seven  to  one ; 
though,  as  regards  the  last  two  competitions,  if  we  deduct  the 
number  of  candidates  rejected  in  the  preliminary  examination,  and 
deal  only  with  those  actually  admitted  to  the  competition,  the  result 
will  show  that  Woolwich  would  stand  as  rather  under  two  to  one, 
and  Sandhurst  as  rather  under  four  to  one.  Although  there  is  no 
preliminary  examination,  properly  so-called,  for  the  Foreign  Office> 
it  will  nevertheless  be  obvious  that  this  department,  retaining  as  it 
does  the  ensigns  of  patronage  with  limited  competition,  is  anything 
but  the  close  aristocratic  borough  it  is  frequently  represented  to 
be,  but  actually  takes  precedence  of  these  open  competitions  in 
breadth  and  vitality. 

The  question  then  at  once  arises,  why,  if  this  limited  competition 
is  so  well  attended,  do  comparatively  so  few  candidates  offer  them- 
selves for  the  other  superior  departments  of  the  Civil  Service  ?  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  At  the  first  blush  of  the  new  system  atten- 
tion was  drawn,  by  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets,  to  the  additional 
boon  that  had  been  conferred  on  the  public. 

Declaration  was  made  almost  simultaneously  of  an  approaching 
examination  for  ten  appointments  under  Class  I.,  at  which  clerkships, 
with  salaries  commencing  at  200^  a  year,  would  be  filled  up.     An 
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arraj  of  University  men,  some  in  First-Class  Honours,  answered  to 
the  summoDS ;  but  bitter  was  the  disappointment  when  it  was  clearly 
lealised  that '  Class  I. '  referred  to  the  upper  sections  of  some  thirty-- 
fire  different  departments,  the  salary  in  which  began  at  lOOZ.  a  year, 
and  that  the  tempting  stipend  quoted  in  the  advertisement  applied 
only  to  one  or  two  of  them. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  the  feeling  which  soon  prevailed 
that,  at  the  second  competition  held  nine  months  afterwards,  only 
nineteen  candidates  presented  themselves ;  that  the  remarkable  dis- 
play of  classical  knowledge  which  characterised  the  previous  ordeal 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence ;  and  that  the  candidate  at  the  head 
of  the  poll  was  indebted  to  natural  science  and  mathematics  for  his 
place,  and  did  not  even  attempt  the  papers  in  English  literature, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  or  Italian.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  Foreign  Office  had  been  led  to  concur  in  this  scheme,  and  that 
a  vacancy  in  that  department  happened,  as  well  it  might,  to  be 
the  best  prize  going  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  do  this  candidate,  as  well  as  the  second  and  the 
third,  a  cruel  wrong,  or  to  foist  on  the  office  an  absolutely  useless 
bargain,  in  that  not  one  of  them  knew  anything  at  all  of  any  modern 
language.  But  let  this  pass.  Another  nine  months  brought  about  a 
third  competition  for  nine  clerkships,  and  produced  a  better  average 
of  candidate,  for  the  reason  that  there  were  two  good  prizes ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  ten  of  the  more  successful  combatants  declined  the 
appointments  offered  to  them,  the  nineteenth  man,  with  exceedingly, 
low  marks,  secured  a  place.  At  the  fourth  examination  matters, 
became  a  little  serious,  for  only  thirteen  candidates  competed  for 
fi?e  clerkships,  and  not  long  afterwards  but  twenty-one  for  ten 
clerkships.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  that  the  standard  of  ex- 
amination is  too  high  for  the  bait  thrown  out  in  the  great  proportion 
of  vacancies;  that  this  standard  must  nevertheless  be  preserved, 
mider  existing  rules,  to  meet  the  case  of  strong  men  entering  the 
lists  when  the  more  coveted  posts  happen  to  fall  vacant,  and  that  the 
contingency  of  very  formidable  opponents  appearing  at  any  time  on 
the  scene  of  action  literally  frightens  the  sound  and  serviceable 
middle-men  away.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  page  180  of  the  last  of 
these  four  Government  Reports  to  see  a  result  which  tells  its  own 
tale.  The  details  are  here  given  of  an  examination  for  eight  clerk- 
ships under  Class  I.,  at  which  no  less  than  twenty-one  candidates,  in 
order  of  merit,  declined  the  situations  offered  to  them.  The  first 
man  on  the  list  succeeded  in  making  no  less  than  2,278  marks,  and 
the  twenty-ninth  man,  to  whom  a  clerkship  had  to  be  given  in 
oonsequenoe  of  all  these  refusals,  entered  the  service  with  a  total  of 
only  840  marks. 

Could  such  amazing  inconsistencies  arise  in  any  other  of  the 
public  examinations  ?    Instead  of  obtaining  the  best  available  men  > 
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for  the  service  under  well-balanced  conditions,  we  are  positively  in- 
directly begging  the  ^  &ilures '  to  take  up  appointments. 

Another  serious  point  remains.  This  is  the  danger  of  grave  mis- 
construction in  regard  to  the  right  of  transferring  clerks  from  one 
department  to  another.  The  right  of  so  doing  was  given  by  Orders 
in  Council  made  in  1870  and  in  1876  with  a  view  to  promote  in 
exceptional  cases  the  interests  of  the  service;  and  it  would  be 
unjustifiable  to  attach  even  a  suspicion  of  jobbery  to  the  Minister 
who  should  consent  to  a  transfer.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  aban- 
donment of  so  salutary  an  enactment,  even  in  the  teeth  of  unre- 
stricted competition,  provided  the  confusion  in  the  present  dassifi^ca- 
tion  of  offices  is  remedied.  But  as  matters  now  stand  there  is  no 
legal  reason  why  a  competitor  very  low  down  on  the  list  of  can- 
didates should  not  be  drafted  into  a  position  which  he  could  never 
have  gained  for  himself.  In  other  words,  an  indifferent  candidate 
may  accept  the  post,  declined  by  several  of  his  more  successful 
rivals — ^say  of  Assistant  Surveyor  of  Taxes — and  yet  find  himself 
within  a  few  weeks  installed  in  some  more  coveted  post,  such  as  the 
War  Office  or  Admiralty.  The  system  of  transfer  probably  secures  a 
very  nice  fellow  and  a  good  enough  clerk,  but  the  strict  rules  of 
equity  are  forsaken. 

It  is  the  knowledge  that  such  transfers  do  sometimes  take  place, 
coupled  with  a  certain  misgiving  as  to  whether  every  existing 
vacancy  in  the  service  at  the  actual  period  of  examination  will  be 
unreservedly  filled  up  that  is  generating  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and 
uneasiness  among  would-be  candidates.  To  speak  plainly,  the  public 
understand  what  open  competition  means,  but  they  seem  neither 
to  understand  nor  appreciate  the  misproportioned  ingredients  in 
Glass  I.,  or  tiie  ambiguity  in  the  Transfer  Clause  arising  there- 
from. The  figures  I  have  quoted  go  to  prove  that,  owing  to  some 
flaw  in  this  new  undertaking,  it  is  not  popular,  and  that  the 
much-vaunted  boon  called  open  competition  is,  as  compared  with 
limited  competition  at  the  Foreign  Office,  a  misnomer. 

The  occasion  was  worthy  a  great  experiment,  but  the  experiment 
has  partially  failed,  and  the  cause  of  the  failure  I  take  to  be  the 
wish  to  include  rather  too  much  under  Class  I. 

As  the  question  is  purely  one  of  expediency,  and  in  no  sense 
political,  I  cannot  but  think  it  may  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  elimi- 
nating from  Class  I.  two  or  three  of  the  ^ crack'  offices  presided 
over  by  Secretaries  of  State,  and  placing  them  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  Foreign  Office,  each  with  a  special  and  severe  limited  compe- 
titive examination  appropriate  to  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

All  the  other  offices,  over  thirty  in  number,  would  retain  their 
Higher  Divisions  (or  Class  I.),  and  be  recruited  by  means  of  open 
competition  after  an  examination  somewhat  less  severe  than  that  at 
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present  in  force.  The  uniformity  that  prevails  under  Glass  II. 
would  thus  obtain  under  Class  L,  the  area  of  competition  would  be 
iiicreaaed,  and  candidates  would  know  definitely  what  they  were 
oxnpetiBg  for. 

Ab  the  vacancies  in  the  departments  proposed  to  be  eliminated 
are  few  and  fiBur  between,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  80  to  90  per 
cent,  of  Civil  Service  appointments  would  still  be  open  to  public 
eompetition,  while  the  small  residue  would  come  under  a  system  that 
has  proved  itself  discreet  in  distributing  nominations,  unquestioned 
in  honesty  of  purpose,  and  so  profuse  in  the  exercise  of  patronage 
that  it  has  put  open  competition  to  shame. 

W.  Baptiste  Scoones. 
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MUHAMMAD  AND  HIS  TEACHING. 


The  Muhammadan  religion  has  been  so  much  written  about  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  enliven  by  a  single  new  idea  or  fresh  feet  the 
mass  of  information  which  any  one  curious  on  the  subject  will  find 
scattered  on  the  shelves  of  the  most  ordinary  library.  The  supply  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  eager  inquirer,  and  is  em- 
barrassing not  only  from  its  amplitude,  but  from  the  opposite  views 
of  Muhammad's  character  which  compete  for  acceptance,  ranging 
between  the  two  extremes  of  scathing  denunciation  and  extravagant 
praise. 

One  writer,  for  example,  invites  us  to  identify  the  Arabian 
prophet  with  Antichrist ;  another  makes  him  out  to  be  no  other  than 
the  Man  of  Sin;  a  third  compares  him  to  Grog  or  Magog.  According 
to  some  he  is  a  monster,  a  beast,  a  fiend,  an  emissary  of  the  devil,  a 
ruler  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  a  scourge  of  the  human  race. 

To  others,  again,  he  appears  in  the  light  of  a  foolish  driveller,  an 
arch-hypocrite,  a  dastardly  liar,  an  arrant  impostor,  an  incarnation 
of  vice,  sensuality,  and  ambition. 

Then,  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  we  find  him 
transformed  into  the  perfection  of  humanity,  the  ideal  of  everything 
good  and  generous,  a  God-inspired  prophet,  a  hero  of  heroes,  a  prince 
of  benefactors,  a  regenerator  and  revivifier  of  mankind,  deserving  of 
elevation  to  a  platform  little  lower  than  that  occupied  by  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  Himself. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  another  attempt  to  give  a  clear  and  impartial 
outline  of  a  character  capable  of  being  viewed  under  such  wholly 
opposite  aspects  and  of  a  religion  which  has  undoubtedly  worked  vast 
changes  both  for  good  and  for  evil  in  the  moral,  political,  and  even 
physical  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race,  may  still 
be  welcome.  And  the  more  so,  as  a  conviction  is  daily  taking  firmer 
hold  of  the  minds  of  thoughtful  Christians,  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
study  non-Christian  systems  more  fairly  and  judicially,  not  with  any 
wish  to  exalt  them  unduly,  nor  with  any  idea  of  detracting  one  iota 
from 'the  admitted  superiority  of  Christianity,  but  with  a  determin- 
ation to  do  justice  to  the  amount  of  truth  they  contain,  and  a  desire 
to  estimate  correctly  the  nature  of  the  influence  they  are  still 
exerting  in  the  world. 
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And  thig  desire  is  eohanced  among  us  Englishmen  by  a  remem- 
hrance  of  the  fact  that  the  British  Empire  is  the  greatest  Mubam- 
madan  Power  in  the  world ;  by  which  I  mean,  that  the  Queen  of 
England,  as  Empress  of  India,  rules  over  more  Muhammadans  than 
any  other  potentate,  not  excepting  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

At  least  forty-one  millions  of  the  present  population  of  India  are 
Muhammadans.  Many  of  these  are  descended  from  Hindus  converted 
to  Islam  by  the  Muhammadan  invaders,  and  are  still  half  Hindus 
in  character,  manners,  and  customs.  Indeed  it  is  matter  of  history, 
that  numbers  of  low-caste  Hindus  formerly  became  Muhammadans 
not  simply  because  the  pressure  of  military  power,  physical  force,  and 
fanaticism  was  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  the  conquerors,  but 
because  Islam  is  a  political  as  well  as  religious  system,  and  by 
accepting  it  they  elevated  themselves  in  the  social  scale,  and  put 
themselves  within  the  pale  of  State  protection  and  patronage. 

The  real  fact  is  that  the  government  of  all  Muhammadan  States 
practically  resolves  itself  into  a  kind  of  theocracy  of  a  pattern  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Jews  under  Moses,  just  as  the  religion  of  every 
Muhammadan  is  practically  little  else  than  an  imitation  and  expansion 
of  Mosaic  teaching.    Muhammad  and  the  king  are  joint  rulers. 

My  main  design  in  the  present  paper  will  be  to  give  a  trustworthy 
outline  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Muhammadan  religion — 
without  extenuating  anything,  or  setting  down  aught  in  malice — 
under  six  heads. 

I.  The  causes  which  led  to  Muhammad's  success. 

II.  The  distinctive  character  and  peculiar  structure  of  the 
Kuran. 

HI.  The  traditions  by  which  it  is  supplemented. 

IV.  The  doctrinal  side  of  Islam. 

V.  Its  moral  and  practical  side. 

VI.  Its  sectarian  divisions  and  corruptions. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  causes  which  led  to  Muhammad's 
success  will  be  best  understood  by  taking  a  rapid  glance  at  the  condi- 
tion of  Arabia  about  the  time  of  his  birth.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  vague  belief  in  one  Grod  existed  among  the  Arab  tribes  long 
before  that  event.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Arabs  and  Jews 
were  kindred  races,  speaking  kindred  languages,  and  having  kindred 
customs,  practices,  and  prejudices.  Driven  out  of  their  own  land  at 
successive  epochs  by  Assyrians,  Greeks,  and  Homans,  many  Jewish 
tribes  settled  in  Arabia;  and  when  the  Soman  Empire  became 
Christianised,  colonies  of  Christians,  also  scattered  everywhere,  found 
their  iray  into  the  Ambian  peninsula,  causing  much  mutual  attrition 
and  interchange  of  thought  between  Jews,  Christians,  and  Arabians. 
Occasionally  Arab  tribes  were  thus  converted  to  the  faith  of  the 
colonists.    Unhappily,  both  the  Judaism  and  Christianity  imported  in 
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this  way  into  the  country  were  of  a  debased  character.  They  wer< 
not  very  much  better  than  the  forms  of  religion  already  prevaleni 
among  the  Arab  tribes.  Even  the  doctrine  of  God's  unity  had  beei 
tampered  with  and  corrupted.  No  creed  worthy  of  the  name  o 
religion  existed  anywhere  in  Arabia.  Tritheism,  polytheism,  Sabseism 
adoration  of  the  sun  and  planets,  idolatry,  fetishism,  animal-worship 
plant-worship,  stone-worship,  superstitions  of  the  grossest  kinds,  were 
rife  in  various  ways  among  various  tribes.  Nowhere,  except  in  th€ 
hearts  of  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful,  were  any 
true  ideas  of  God  still  cherished. 

It  was  imder  such  circumstances,  and  amid  such  surroundings,  thai 
Muhanmiad,  ^  the  praised  one^'  (as  his  name  signifies  ^),  was  bom  at 
Meccah  about  a.d.  570.  His  father  Abdullah  died  before  his  birth,  and 
his  mother  Aminah  when  he  was  six  years  old.  Yet  he  enjoyed  one 
great  advantage  notwithstanding  his  orphaned  condition.  He  had 
not  to  waste  time  and  energy  in  pushing  his  way  upwards  from  obscu- 
rity. His  grandfather  Abd-ul-Muttalib,  who  adopted  him,  belonged 
to  the  Arabian  aristocracy.  He  was  of  the  noble  family  of  Hashim 
of  the  Kuresh  tribe,  and  was  the  appointed  guardian  of  the  Ea'bah 
or  sacred  temple  at  Meccah,  a  small  cube*shaped  stone  building  which 
had  existed  as  a  sacred  edifice  for  many  centuries  previously.  The 
guardianship  of  this  temple  was  regarded  as  the  highest  honour  to 
which  any  family  could  aspire,  the  belief  being  that  it  was  originally 
erected  by  Abraham  over  the  spot  where  he  was  about  to  sacrifice 
Ishmael.^ 

On  the  death  of  the  grandfather  of  Muhammad,  while  he  was  still 
a  boy,  his  uncle  Abu  Talib  became  his  guardian,  and  during  all  his 
difficulties  never  deserted  him.  His  family,  though  noble,  was  poor, 
and  the  boy  Muhammad  was  obliged  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  tending 
sheep  in  the  wilderness ;  thus  from  his  earliest  years  resembling  his 
great  prototype  Moses,  who  had  to  act  as  shepherd  to  his  father-in-law 
Jethro.' 

It  was  not  till  Muhammad  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  that  he 
married  his  rich  kinswoman  KhadTjah.  She  was  a  widow-lady  who 
had  acquired  great  wealth  by  trading  transactions,  and  was  fifteen 
years  his  senior^  She  had  entrusted  the  management  of  her  affairs 
to  Muhammad,  and,  having  found  him  eminently  trustworthy,  gave 
proof  of  her  gratitude  by  offering  him  her  hand.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  remained  faithful  to  Ehadijah  till  her  death,  which  did  not 

>  It  18  the  passive  participle  of  the  verb  hamada^  *  to  praise/  and  ought  no  more 
to  admit  of  variety  of  speUing  than  oar  word  *  praised  *  does.  Mohammadans  declare 
that  the  word  Paraclete  in  our  Gospels  should  be  Periclyte  (irepficXvrof ),  and  that  their 
prophet's  advent  was  predicted  in  John  xiv.  16. 

*  The  Arabs  believe  that  Abraham  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  Ishmael»  not 

Isaac. 

*  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  in  his  brilliant  lectures  mentions  a  tradition  that  Mn- 
hammad  once  drove  his  camels  to  the  very  place  where  Moses  tended  Jethro's  flocks. 
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occur  till  he  iras  in  his  fifty-first  year.     Duriog  the  period  of  their 
rsnioOy  she  bore  him  four  sons  and  fonr  daughters,  of  whom  only  one 
daughter  (Fatimah)  outgrew  youth,  while  all  the  sons  died  in  child- 
hood.   Nor  was  it  till  some  time  after  her  death,  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  customs  of  his  country,  and  in  accordance,  be  it  remembered, 
with  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  and  with  the  law  of  Moses, 
he  permitted  himself  to  take  more  than  one  wife,^  thus  unhappily 
giving   sanction  to    polygamy  and  concubiuage  and  encouraging 
facilities  for  divorce,  the  degradation  of  women,  and  similar  evils, 
which  to  this  day  are  the  bane  of  every  Muhammadan  country,  poison- 
ing the  springs  of  national  Ufe  and  impeding  aU  social  and  political 
progress.    It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add  that  in  nearly  every  other 
respect  Muhammad  was  a  pattern  of  self-denial  and  abstemiousness. 
Probably  the  wealth  he  acquired  through  his  first  wife,  her  devotion 
to  him,  and  entire  faith  in  his  inspiration  were  the  most  important 
fiictors  in  determining  the  direction  and  ultimate  issue  of  his  extra- 
ordinary career.     He  was  by  nature  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling 
andreflectiveaess.     To  such  a  man,  so  circumstanced,  the  spectacle  of. 
his  fellow-countiymen  wholly  given  up  to  superstitious  and  immoral 
practices  was  in^[pressibly  distressing.  Having  abundant  leisure  at  his 
command,  he  was  able  to  indulge  his  passion  for  solitary  contempla- 
tion.   Day  after  day,  and  often  for  many  days  together,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  retire  to  a  lonely  spot  in  a  neighbouring  mountain.     There 
after  long  Ssisting,  prayer,  and  communing  with  the  unseen  world,  his 
over-excited  brain  became  liable  to  hallucinations  which  made  him 
£uicy  himself  the  medium  of  divine  communications,  and  the  subject 
of  special  spiritual  enlightenment.     In  this  respect  he  resembled  the 
Indian  Buddha. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  Muhammad  was  forty  years  of  age  that 
the  impulse  to  attempt  the  delivery  of  his  country  from  its  wretched 
condition  of  moral,  social,  and  religious  degradation  became  an  irre- 
sdstihle  force.  He  was  in  a  lonely  cave  (such  is  the  tradition)  when 
suddenly  a  voice  broke  upon  his  ear  and  thrilled  through  every  nerve 
of  his  firame.  And  the  voice  said : — *  Cry  1 '  and  he  answered  *  What 
shall  I  cry  ? '  and  the  voice  said  '  Cry,^  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  the 
Cieator.' 

The  first  person  to  believe  in  his  supposed  prophetic  mission  was 
his  wife  Khadijah ;  the  second  was  'All,  who  afterwards  became  his 
soorin-law ;  the  third  was  his  own  slave  Zaid ;  and  the  fourth  was 
Abu-bakr,  who  afterwards  became  his  father-in-law,  and  was  a  man  of 
great  influence  in  Muhammad's  own  tribe. 

After  a  short  interval  Othman,  who  also  in  time  became  his  son- 
in-law,  was  induced  to  join  the  little  band.    It  is  a  remarkable  testi- 

*  At  least  nine  legitimate  wives  are  named,  which  exceeded  the  limit  he  himself 
liad  fixed  for  others.  * 

'  '  Bedte '  or  '  read '  is  perhaps  a  truer  translation  of  the  Arabic  than  *  cry,* 
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moDj  to  the  greatness  of  Muhammad's  personal  character  that  those 
who  lived  in  the  closest  family  relationship  and  intimacy  with  him 
were  the  first  to  believe  in  him.  And  this,  too,  without  the  attesta- 
tion of  signs  and  wonders.  For  Muhammad  had  no  power  of  working 
miracles  like  his  great  exemplar  Moses.  No  wonder  that  in  three 
years  he  had  only  gained  fourteen  converts.  Finding  that  he  made 
little  progress  outside  his  own  immediate  circle,  he  began  to  preach 
boldly  to  the  throng  of  people  who  collected  every  day  round  the 
temple,  denouncing  their  idolatry  in  scathing  language,  and  calling 
upon  them  to  adopt  the  true  religion  of  God.  Such  a  daring 
onslaught  on  the  cherished  ideas  of  centuries  had  only  one  immediate 
result.  It  brought  upon  him  insults  and  persecution,  especially  from 
the  members  of  his  own  tribe,  whose  interests  were  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  Meccah  as  a  centre  of  superstitious  practices.  The 
Kuresh  were  incensed  that  any  member  of  their  own  body  should  act 
the  part  of  a  pestilent  innovator,  and  often  tried  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  him.  Frequently  his  preaching  lashed  them  to  fury.  Several 
times  his  life  was  in  jeopardy  and  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  their 
malignity,  had  not  his  uncle  Abu  Talib,  the  father  of  'AIT,  faithfully 
and  courageously  sheltered  him  in  his  own  house. 

His  disciples,  when  they  began  to  multiply,  became  the  mark  for 
even  worse  persecutions.  Some  had  to  fly  into  Abyssinia.^  Even 
there,  they  were  followed  by  emissaries  from  the  Kuresh  who  de- 
manded their  extradition.  The  fugitives  were  questioned  by  the  king 
as  to  the  cause  of  their  flight,  and  are  said  to  have  replied : — 

We  were  plungedi  0  King,  in  the  depth  of  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  we  adored 
idols ;  we  knew  no  law  but  that  of  the  strong.  Then  Qod  laised  up  among  us  a 
man  of  truthAilness,  honesty,  and  purity.  He  taught  us  the  Unity  of  God ;  he 
ordered  us  to  abstain  from  sin,  to  offer  prayers,  to  give  alms,  to  observe  the  fast. 
We  have  believed  in  him,  we  have  accepted  his  teachings.  For  this  season,  our 
people  have  persecuted,  tortured,  and  injured  us,  until,  finding  no  safety  among 
them,  we  have  come  to  thy  country,  and  hope  thou  wilt  protect  us  from  their 
oppres^on. 

And  the  king  did  protect  them,  and  refused  to  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  their  persecutors. 

Finding  that  Muhammad  was  safe  under  his  uncle's  guardianship, 
the  Kuresh  tribe  resorted  to  other  tactics.  They  offered  him  honours 
and  wealth  if  he  would  desist  from  preaching.  His  answer  is  said  to 
have  been : — ^If  they  placed  the  sun  on  my  right  hand,  and  the  moon 
on  my  left,  to  induce  me  to  renounce  my  work,  verily  I  would  not 
desist  therefrom  until  Grod  made  manifest  His  cause,  or  I  perished.' 
On  another  occasion  they  called  upon  him  to  give  proof  of  his 
prophetic  mission  by  miracles.  His  reply  is  said  to  have  been  : — 
'  God  has  not  sent  me  to  work  wonders.  He  has  sent  me  to  preach 
to  you.     If  you  will  accept  my  message  you  will  have  happiness  in 

*  This  is  called  the  first  Muhammadan  flight,  and  took  place  A.D.  615. 
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ibis  world  and  the  next.  If  you  reject  my  admonitions,  I  shall  he 
patient,  and  God  will  jndge  between  you  and  me.  I  am  hut  a  man 
like  yourselves,  hut  I  bring  you  hopeful  tidings.' 

The  death  of  his  uncle  Ahu  Talib  and  of  his  wife  KhadTjah  were 
severe  Hows  to  Muhammad's  cause.     From  that  time  forward  he 
became  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  his  enemies'  ferocity.     History 
scarcely  affords  a  more  sublime  spectacle  than  that  of  this  resolute 
reformer,  cut  off  firom  all  external  aid,  thrown  back  wholly  on  his 
own  uiassisted  energies,  yet  rising  nobly  to  the  occasion,  strong  in 
the  strength  of  his  own  superiority,  doing  battle  single-handed  with 
the  combined  forces  of  jealousy,  superstition,  rage,  and  fiinaticism. 
At  length,  qramed  by  his  own  tribe  and  threatened  with  destruction 
at  their  hands,  he  turned  to  the  strangers  who  flocked  periodically  to 
Meccah.    His  first  converts  were  six  men  who  had  come  there  as 
pilgrims  and  traders  &om  Yathrib  (afterwards  called  Medinah,  <  the 
city '  of  the  prophet).    The  following  year  these  men  brought  with 
them  six  others,  who  also  succumbed  to  Muhammad's  burning  words. 
They  all  became  members  of  the  Muslim  firatemity,  and  together  took 
what  is  called  the  first  pledge  of  Islam  : — ^  We  will  not  associate  any 
other  being  with  Crod ;  we  will  not  steal,  nor  commit  adultery,  nor 
fomioation ;  we  will  not  kill  our  children ;  we  will  abstain  firom 
calumny  and  slander ;  we  will  obey  the  prophet  in  everything  that  is 
right ;  we  will  be  &ithful  to  him  in  weal  and  in  woe.'    Returning  to 
Yathrib  (Medinah)  these  twelve  men  became  ardent  propagators  of 
the  new  fiiith  among  the  people  of  their  own  city.    The  doctrines 
they  preached  attracted  so  many  adherents  that,  in  the  year  following, 
seventy-five  men  journeyed  to  Meccah,  and  there  took  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  prophet,  swearing  to  defend  him  and  his  followers 
Cram  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.    When  this  fiu;t  became  known 
among  the  people  of  Meccah  so  terrible  a  persecution  ensued  that  all 
Muhammad's  adherents  had  to  take  refuge  at  Medinah.    There  they 
met  with  a  warm  welcome  firom  increasing  numbers  of  enthusiastic 
converts.     The  prophet  himself  had  more  difficulty  in  eluding  his 
enemies.    For  several  days,  in  company  with  Abu-bakr,  he  hid  him- 
self in  a  mountain  cavern.     '  What  can  we  do  ? '  said  his  timid  com- 
panion ;  '  we  are  but  two  against  a  host.'    '  Nay,'  said  Muhammad, 
*we  are  three,  for  God  is  with  us.'      It  is  related  that  fi  spider 
wove  its  web  before  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  this  providential 
circomstance  led  his  pursuers  to  believe  it  empty.    After  many  such 
hair-breadth  iKcapes  he  made  good  his  flight  to  Medinah  (about  375 
miles  distant),  thus  instituting  the  well-known  epoch  called  Hijrah 
(Hegira),  or  '  the  departure.'  This  era,  still  used  everywhere  through- 
out the   Muhanunadan  world,  dates  from  A.n.  622,  or  about   the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  prophet's  career,  when  he  was  fifty-two  years 
of  age. 

Up  to  this  period  Muhammad  had  fought  his  way  thtough  un- 
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paralleled  difficulties  with  no  other  weapons  but  his  own  indomitable 
will,  confidence  in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  and  power  of  per- 
suading others  to  believe  in  it.  We  have  seen  him  first  as  a 
thoughtful  youth,  tending  sheep  on  his  native  hills;  then  as  the 
upright  man  of  business,  managing  the  affairs  of  his  future  wife 
Khadijah;  next  as  the  reflective  and  introspective  recluse,  com- 
muning in  solitude  with  his  own  spirit,  and  asking  himself  those 
same  tremendous  questions  which  have  agitated  the  minds  of 
thinking  men  in  every  age :  What  am  I  ?  Where  am  I  ?  Who 
created  me  ?  Why  am  I  here  ?  Whence  have  I  come  ?  Whither 
a.m  I  going  ?  then  as  the  dauntless  and  heroic  reformer,  not  only 
holding  his  own  against  crushing  opposition,  but  engaging  for  ten 
years  in  a  death-struggle  with  falsehood  and  superstition — ten  long 
years  of  weary  strife  and  hopeless  anxiety,  fears  within  and  fightings 
without — till  the  culminating  point  of  crucial  trial  was  reached. 
And  now  on  a  sudden  the  whole  scene  is  changed ;  the  striking 
figure,  indeed,  of  the  prophet  is  still  seen  as  before,  erect  and  fearless, 
but  no  longer  advancing  with  doubtful  footsteps,  as  if  on  the  brink 
of  a  volcano.  His  countenance  is  still  the  foremost  object  in  the 
picture,  but  no  longer  haggard  and  careworn,  as  if  looking  earnestly 
into  futurity,  and  anticipating  a  martyr's  death.  We  see  him,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  friendly  city,  surrounded  by  enthusiastic  and 
devoted  adherents — men  of  unflinching  intrepidity,  overflowing  with 
chivalrous  ardour,  accustomed  to  warlike  expeditions,  bent  on 
defending  him  from  violence,  eager  to  display  th^  valour  in  ad- 
vancing their  leader's  cause.  His  chief  difficulty  now  was  to  restrain 
their  impetuosity ;  he  had  to  accustom  them  to  patience,  discipline, 
imion,  and  organisation.  He  had  to  teach  them  that  as  they  had  one 
Ood,  and  one  ereed,  so  they  were  to  become  one  brotherhood,  one 
army,  one  nation.  He  had  to  train  himself  also  to  assume  new  duties 
and  functions..  He  was  to  be  no  longer  a  simple  prophet  and  religious 
teacher  charged  with  the  deliveiy  of  a  divine  message..  He^  was  to.  be 
magistrate,  lawgiver,  statesman,  general,  and,  to  all  practical  purposes, 
King; 

We  need  not  dw^U  on  subsequent  events.  No  founder  of  any 
religion  has  ever  af^>ea]ped  in  the  world,  every  d&tail  of  whose  life  is 
so  well  know?i.  Every'  minute  circumstance  has  been  lepeatedly 
described :  his  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Jews  and  Christians ;  his  con-> 
stituting  Jerusalem  his  first  Kiblah  or  point  to  which  every  believer 
was  to  turn  in  prayer,  not,  however,  without  guarding  himself  by  the 
declaration  that  <  To  God  belong  the  east  and  the  west ;  therefore, 
whithejrsoever  ye  turn  in  prayer,  there  is  the  face  of  God ; '  his  sub- 
sequent repudiation  of  both  Jews  and  Christians;  the  consequent 
substitution  of  the  Ka'bah  or  temple  of  Meccah  as  the  Kiblah ;  the 
building  of  a  mosque  at  Medinah,  in  which  Muhammad  himself  led' 
the  devotions  and  repeated  portions  of  the  KxaSin ;  the  battle  of 
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Badrin  which  313  Muslims  were  victorious  over  about  1,000  of  the 
Xar^,  and  which  advanced  the  cause  of  Islam  as  Constantine's 
victory  did  that  of  Christianity ;  the  subsequent  defeat  of  Muhammad 
at  Mount  Ohod ;  his  taking  part  in  niue  other  battles  ahd  sieges ; 
bis  pacific  pilgrimage  in  company  with  about  2,000  followers  to 
Meccah  ^  in  the  sixth  year  afber  his  flight  to  Medinah ;  his  final  trium- 
phant entry  into  that  town  in  the  eighth  year  after  his  flight,  and  the 
consequent  complete  destruction  of  its  360  idols. 

And  here  to  the  honour  of  the  Arabian  prophet  be  it  recorded^ 
ttat  on  that  great  day  of  his  triumph  the  lustre  of  his  victory  was 
not  tarnished,  as  on  former  occasions,  by  the  blood  of  his  enemies, 
fiaiherwasit  intensified  by  the  noblest  of  all  gifts,  the  gift  of  good  for 
eril.  The  people  of  Meccah,  at  whose  hands  Muhammad  had  suffered 
80  much  injustice,  were  generously  forgiven,  the  city  was  peacefully 
occupied,  and  Muhammad  himself  marching  in  person  to  the  Ka'bah 
and  pointing  towards  the  only  objects  of  his  implacable  hatred — the 
idols  of  his  native  city — ^is  reported  to  have  given  orders  for  their 
utter  annihilation  in  these  grand  words :  ^  Truth  is  come  ;  let  falsehood 
be  abolished.' 

No  wonder  that  so  glorious  a  consummation  of  a  life-long  struggle 
was  followed  by  the  conversion  of  countless  hosts  to  Islam.  No 
wonder,  too,  that  even  Muhammad's  iron  constitution  gave  way  under 
the  inevitable  reaction.  He  died  soon  afterwards  at  Medinah  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hijrah. 
The  curtain  fell  quietly  and  noiselessly  on  a  heroic  life's  drama,  the 
thrilling  action  of  which  had  not  only  revolutionised  Arabia,  but  con- 
vulsed the  whole  civilised  world,  and  for  twelve  centuries  and  a  half 
has  not  ceased  to  agitate  it.  Probably  the  peaccffulness  of  his  end 
was  due  to  Muhamniiad's  having  maintained  in  his  own  mind,  even  to 
the  last  moment,  a  general  belief  in  the  truth  of  his  own  mission, 
notwithstanding  the  inconsistencies,  infirmities,  occasional  cruel  acts 
and  time-serving  deceits  which  disfigured  his  later  career,  and  of 
which  he  could  not  have  been  wholly  unconscious.  For  Muhammad 
never  professed  to  be  anything  but  a  sinful  man,  never  claimed  to  be 
exempt  from  the  failings  and  infirmities  of  humanity.  *  I  shall  never 
enter  Paradise,'  he  declared,  *  unless  God  cover  me  with  His  mercy.* 
How  fer  he  was  conscious  of  deliberate  deceit  or  pious  fraud,  and  how 
fer  the  victim  of  morbid  hallucinations,  these  are  questions  which» 
involving,  as  they  do,  subtle  psychological  problems  and  a  parallax 
of  nearly  thirteen  centuries,  are  scarcely  determinable  by  modem 
Eniopean  critics  whose  mental  and  moral  constitutions  have  been 

*  Tins  remarkable  pilgrimage  was  uniertaken' during  a  trace  which  had  been 
^^^  itpon  between  Muhammai  and  the  Mecoans.  Under  a  solemn  compact  the 
Utter  withdrew  from  the  city  for  three  days,  and  gave  up  possession  of  the  sacre^ 
ioil  to  the  returned  exiles. 

f2 
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moulded  under  wholly  different  circumstances  and  in  wholly  different 
atmospheres. 

All  that  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  is,  that,  like  other  human 
beings,  he  had  two  natures,  and  that  these  did  not  dominate 
together.  Probably  his  lower  self  had  scarcely  power  to  make  it& 
presence  felt  during  the  first  effervescence  of  his  religious  and  patri- 
otic  feelings.  It  could  seldom,  so  to  speak,  rear  its  head,  borne  down 
as  it  was  by  the  resistless  impulse  of  higher  aspirations  and  a  burning 
enthusiasm  directed  towards  noble  ends.  It  was  not  till  these  forces 
had  exhausted  themselves  in  achieving  victory  over  external  enemies,, 
that  subtle  internal  foes,  ambitious  designs,  love  of  power,  revengeful 
feelings,  sensual  inclinations,  began  to  creep  stealthily  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  struggle  doggedly  for  the  mastery.  It  is  certain 
that  if  any  admirer  of  the  Arabian  prophet's  character  wishes  to 
depict  it  in  its  most  favourable  colours,  he  will  be  wise  to  confine 
himself  to  the  period  of  his  Meccah  career. 

II.,  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  distinctive  character  of 
Muhammad's  so-called  divine  communications. 

Well  informed  persons  in  the  present  day  scarcely  need  to  be 
told  that  these  were  determined  by  the  varying  circumstances  and 
necessities  of  his  fluctuating  career.  Perhaps  the  chief  distinctive 
mark  to  be  noted  in  comparing  the  Muslim's  Kuran  with  the 
Christian's  Holy  Bible  is,  that  the  Kuran  is  believed  to  have  no 
human  element  at  all.  Nor  is  it  even  held  to  be  a  record  of  what 
Muhammad  said  or  did ;  for  that  is  recorded  in  the  traditions.  The 
Kuran  was  a  wholly  objective,  not  a  subjective,  revelation.  It  was 
revealed  to  one  man  only.  It  did  not  pass  through  many  men's 
minds  during  successive  generations  for  nearly  2,000  years  like  the 
Christian  revelation.  The  continuous  subjectivity  of  our  Sacred 
Scriptures  protracted  through  so  long  a  period,  and  the  fact  of  our 
acknowledging  a  human  element  in  them,  causes  the  Musalman  to 
place  them  in  the  same  category  with  his  Sunnah,  or  tradition. 
According  to  his  view  even  our  Gospels  are  not  a  direct  revelation^ 
but  only  a  record  of  Christ's  words  and  actions,  compiled  by  His 
followers  and  handed  down  to  others.  Though  admitted  to  be  inspired, 
the  inspiration  is  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  of  the  Kuran* 
It  is  an  imparting  of  ideas,  not  of  words.  The  very  words  of  the 
Kuran  on  the  other  hand,  and  indeed  the  whole  complete  book,  not  a 
mere  portion  of  it,  descended  from  God,  in  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
form  on  one  particular  night,  called  '  the  night  of  power ; '  though, 
happily  for  Muhammad's  purposes,  its  descent  was  arrested  at  the 
lowest  of  the  seven  heavens.  There  it  remained  treasured  up,  or,  so 
to  speak,  stored  away  in  reserve;  portion  after  portion  being  delivered 
as  successive  declarations  of  doctrine,  law,  or  State  policy  became 
needed.      Then  an  audible  voice  communicated  each  word  in  a  low 
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taoe  to  Muhammad,  or,  as  some  say,  whispered  every  sentence  into 
his  ear.  This  accounts  for  the  constant  repetition  of  the  word  ^  Say ' 
before  each  revelation. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  success  of  this  wonderful  book, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  unequal  merit,  utter  want  of  system,  and 
4Jie  adulteration  of  its  sublime  ideas  by  a  frequent  admixture 
of  puerile  and  false  teaching,  is  still  revered  as  a  direct  emanation 
from  Grod  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human  beings, 
was  without  doubt  this  disjointed  and  fragmentary  delivery. 

It  was  never  in  fact  either  written  or  composed  like  any  other 
book.  It  grew  like  patchwork,  little  by  little,  piece  after  piece,  patch 
added  to  patch.  Even  the  Kuran's  warmest  admirers  must  admit 
that  it  has  often  the  appearance  of  being  clumsily  botched. 

The  Kuran's  own  accoimt  of  itself  is  that  it  descended  in  a 
succession  of  parcels.^  Some  of  these  parcels  were  delivered  at 
Meccah,  some  at  Medinah,  during  a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  the 
angel  Gabriel  being  the  supposed  medium  of  delivery.  About  90  of 
the  114  chapters,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  are  thought 
to  have  been  the  proportion  assignable  to  the  Meccah  period ;  and  of 
these  the  earlier  portions,  delivered  at  a  time  when  Muhammad  really 
believed  himself  to  be  stirred  by  divine  impulses,  though  spoken  in 
plain  prose,  are  full  of  poetic- fire.  They  are  the  utterances  of  an 
enthusiast  wrought  up  by  an  intense  consciousness  of  the  truth  of 
his  prophetic  message,  and  often  rise  to  great  sublimity. 

In  reality  each  additional  portion  was  the  result  of  the  constantly 
recurring  need  of  new  declarations  to  suit  changing  circumstances. 
Early  revelations  had  to  be  abrogated  when  a  fresh  turn  of  events 
made  them  inconvenient.  This  will  account  for  the  prosaic  character 
of  the  later  deliverances,  and  for  the  frequent  contradictions,  inco- 
herencies,  and  repetitions  which  mar  the  beauty  of  odc  of  the  most 
extraordinary  literary  productions  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  yet, 
after  all,  the  Kuran  is  by  no  means  a  bulky  book.  It  extends  to 
scarcely  more  than  three-fourths  the  length  of  our  New  Testament. 
Probably  an  ordinary  number  of  the  Times  newspaper  contains  more 
natter. 

Nor  was  the  Kuran  collected  and  arranged  in  its  present  form 
of  114  Siiras,  or  chapters,  till  after  Muhammad's  death — first 
by  Abii-bakr,  and  afterwards  finally  by  Othman.  Nor  would  Mu-- 
hammad  have  found  it  convenient  to  encourage  or  sanction  its 
arrangement  during  his  own  life-time.  He  knew  well  the  incon- 
sistencies of  many  of  his  utterances.  They  had  been  delivered  in  a 
spasmodic  manner,  some  under  the  disappointment  of  failure,  some 
under  the  excitement  of  success.  The  idea  of  continuous  systematic 
arrangement  seemed  out  of  keeping  with  their  essential  character. 
Besides,  he  had  himself  a  great  aversion  to  writing.     He  was  a 

•  Sftra  XXV.  34 :  'In  parcels  have  we  parcelled  it  out  to  thee.* 
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prophet,  and  not  an  author/  He  professed  to  be  as  illiterate  as  a 
child.  What  happened  was  that,  as  soon  as  his  revelations  were 
uttered,  they  were  eagerly  inscribed  by  his  £riends  on  any  material 
that  happened  to  be  at  hand,  and  thrown  promiscuously  into  some 
receptacle.  There  they  appear  to  have  been  well  shaken  up  together 
like  lottery  tickets  in  a  bag,  until  the  time  came  for  their  production. 
Then  they  were  drawn  out  at  haphazard  and  written  down 
mechanically  one  after  the  other  without  regard  to  chronological, 
historical,  or  logical  sequence,  and  with  complete  indifference  to  the 
duty  of  avoiding  confusion  of  statement,  ambiguity  of  expressiou,  or 
tautology. 

The  only  rule  of  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
placing  the  longest  chapters  first,  and  making  the  Medinah  utterances, 
by  a  curious  perversity,  stand  before  those  delivered  at  Meccah. 
Oddly  enough,  too,  the  name  of  each  chapter  has  been  taken  from 
some  word,  often  quite  an  unimportant  word — such  as  cow,  bee,  ant^ 
spider,  fig — occurring  in  it. 

One  of  the  first  chapters  to  be  delivered  was  the  short  Siira  xcvi. 
before  referred  to,  beginning: — ^  Becite  (or  read,  or  cry)  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  who  hath  created  all  things.' 

The  Arabic  for  recite,  or  *  read,'  is  Kara'a  (corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  Kara  and  Mikra  in  Nehemiah  viii).  Hence  the  Kuran 
literally  means,  'that  which  is  to  be  recited  or  read.'  And  in  truth 
the  Kuran  is  pre-eminently  a  book  to  be  orally  and  verbally  recited. 
Silent  reading  is  not  encouraged,  and  is  not  so  meritorious  as  reading 
aloud  or  in  a  low  tone.  Perhaps  no  other  book  in  existence  depends 
so  much  on  being  audibly  pronounced  in  the  very  woixis  in  which  it 
was  composed.  To  read  and  repeat  these  words,  even  without  un- 
derstanding them,  is  of  itself  the  highest  act  of  worship.  No  trans- 
lation, in  fact,  can  give  the  slightest  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
original  phraseology  and  the  sonorous  ring  of  its  rhyming  cadences. 
Nor  would  the  repetition  of  the  words  in  a  translation  have  any 
efficacy ;  for  the  words  of  the  Kuran  are  not  capable  of  being  trans- 
lated like  the  words  of  our  Bible.  They  are  believed  to  be  the  very 
words  of  God,  which  it  is  impious  to  meddle  with  in  any  way.  Even 
to  an  imbeliever  the  Kuran  in  any  other  language,  except  Arabic^ 
loses  all  its  force,[and  becomes  anythiog  but  a  miraculous  production. 
In  an  English  translation  it  is  flat,  tedious,  prosy,  uninteresting, 
almost  unreadable.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  first  read  a  chapter 
of  the  best  translation  he  can  procure,  and  then  hear  the  original 
recited  with  the  true  intonation  by  some  learned  Arab. .  Not  till 
then  will  he  be  able  to  understand  the  fascinating  influence  which 
the  mere  language  of  the  Kuran  has  exercised  for  so  many  centuries 
over  the  whole  Muhammadan  world,  acting  as  the  one  bond  to  bind 
together  all  Muslims  of  different  nationalities  and  antagonistic  sects, 
and  preserving,  amid  mixed  and  deteriorating  dialects,  a  constant 
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standard  of  pure  Aiabic.     It  is  on  this'  account  that  Turks,  PersianB, 

asd  Hindus  never  think  of  substitutiog  the  reading  of  translations  in 

Turkish,  Persian,  and  Hindustani,  which  they  could  well  understand, 

for  the  recitation  of  the  original  Arabic,  of  which  they  know  nothing. 

What  the  majority  of  Musalmans  aim  at  acquiring  is  not  the 

correct  meaning  of  the  text,  but  the  correct  pronunciation  and  in- 

toDati(»i  of  every  syllable.      The  Kuran,  in  fact,  is  divisible  into 

thirty  sections,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  read  through  with  mechanical 

precision  once  a  month,  and  the  strictly  pious  like  to  read  through 

the  whole  book,  as  an  act  of  religious  merit,  three  times  monthly. 

In  the  month  of  Bamazan  it  is  often  repeated  from  beginning  to  end 

five  times.     There  are  even  professional  readers  capable  of  going 

through  the  whole  book  in  twenty^four  hours,  reading  with  great 

rapidity  of  articulation  night  and  day.    These  men  are  often  paid  to 

repeat  the  whole  Kuran  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

In  Persia  the  price  demanded  for  a  single  recitation  of  the  entire 
book  is  about  equivalent  to  ten  shillings.  Frequently  large  sums  are 
bequeathed  for  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  Kuran  at  the  tombs  o^ 
wealthy  or  illustrious  men.^ 

III.  But  the  Kuran  is  not  the  only  guide  to  a  Musalman's  fetith 
and  practice.  At  least  three  other  authoritative  directories  are  ac- 
cepted as  supplementary,  and  in  their  own  way  infiallible.  These 
are  Sunnah,  Ijma,  and  Kias.  The  first  of  these,  Sunnah,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  prophet's  own  sayings  and  precepts,  which,  though 
r^arded  as  inspired,  are  distinguished  from  the  direct  comnoands  of 
God  communicated  to  him  in  the  Kuran,  and  called  Farz.  Sunnah 
also  embraces  the  prophet's  acts,  practice,  and  example.  And,  since 
nothing  that  he  said  or  did  is  supposed  to  be  recorded  in  the  Kuran, 
but  has  only  been  preserved  by  being  handed  down  through  a  succes- 
sion of  authorities,  commencing  with  the  companions  of  his  daily  life, 
it  fallows  that  Sunnah  depends  entirely  on  Hadis,  or  tradition,  and 
the  expressions  Sunnah  and  Hadis  are  often  interchanged.  All 
Musalmans,  of  whatever  sect  they  may  be,  accept  the  authority  of 
the  Sunnah,  though  some,  like  the  Shi'ahs,  will  only  acknowledge 
their  own  collection  of  traditions* 

Of  the  oth^  two  rules  of  faith  and  practice,  Ijma  is  employed 
for  the  settlement  of  controverted  points.  It  literally  means  the 
collective  judgment  of  the  prophet's  companions,  and  of  certain 
leading  doctors  of  Muhammadan  law,  called  Imams.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kias  is  the  employment  of  deduction,  or  inference,  to  establish 
any  rule  of  conduct ;  as,  for  example,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  eveiy 

*  In  the  same  way  the  Sikh  bible  (called  Grantha)  is  constantly  read,  and  the 
mere  sound  of  it  believed  to  be  efficacious  for  the  working  of  cures.  During  the 
fecent  outbreak  of  malignant  fever  at  Amritsar  the  continuous  reading  (akhanda-* 
pftt^)  of  the  Grantha  was  carried  on  night  and  day. 
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true  Muslim  to  '  abstain '  from  wine,  beer,  opium,  tobacco,  and  other 
modem  intoxicants  not  named  in  the  Kuran,  because  a  particular 
intoxicating  substance  is  prohibited. 

IV.  What,  then,  are  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Islam  deducible 
from  the  Kuran  and  subsequent  traditions  ? 

The  Arabian  prophet,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  half  a  Jew  in 
character,  in  race,  in  language.  His  mind  was  naturally  receptive  of 
Jewish  ideas.  He  could  scarcely  avoid  imbibing  severe  conceptions 
of  the  unity  of  God  from  the  Jewish  settlers  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact.  His  great  model  and  -  exemplar  was  the 
prophet  Moses.  The  monotheistic,  unidolatrous  creed  which 
Muhammad  sought  to  establish  was  not  put  forth  by  him  as  a  new 
religion,  or  even  as  an  old  religion  in  a  new  setting.  He  would  him- 
self have  indignantly  repudiated  the  term  Muhammadanism  which 
is  now  generally  applied  to  it.  His  two  cardinal  dogmas  were :  first, 
there  is  no  god  but  God  (la  ilaha  illa^-l-lahu) ;  secondly,  Muhammad 
is  the  apostle  of  God  (Muhammadu-l-rasiilu-*®  -lah).  The  religion 
based  on  these  two  dogmas  he  called  Islam,  which  may  mean  either 
'  Besignation '  or  '  Peace : '  the  peace  resulting  from  the  complete 
surrender  to  the  will  of  Grod.  Every  follower  of  this  religion  was  a 
Muslim,  or  one  peacefully  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  first 
Muslim  was  Abraham.  Be  it  observed,  too,  that,  although  Muhammad 
proclaimed  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  he  did  not  proclaim  the  unity 
of  his  own  apostleship.  His  second  dogma  does  not  assert  that 
Muhammad  is  the  one  sole  apostle  of  God.  In  fact  Muhammad  was 
both  the  creature  of  an  old  state  of  things  and  the  creator  of  a  new. 
He  was  both  the  outcome  of  the  needs  of  his  own  age  and  the  in- 
augurator  of  a  new  departure.  In  all  probability  he  deluded  himself 
into  believing  in  his  own  mission  ;  but  the  only  mission  with  which 
at  the  outset  of  his  career  he  believed  himself  charged  was  to 
establish  the  continuity  of  revelation ;  to  sweep  away,  so  to  speak,  the 
mildew  of  superstitious  practices  which  had  corrupted  the  once  pure 
faith  of  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  to  reclaim  them  from  immorality  and 
bring  them  back  to  the  worship  of  the  one  God — the  one  true  faith 
originally  revealed  to  Abraham,  and  transmitted  by  him  through 
Ishmael  to  the  Arabs,  as  it  was  through  Isaac  and  Jacob  to  the  Jews. 
But  he  aimed,  too,  at  far  more  than  this.  He  strove  to  unite  Arabs, 
Jews,  and  Christians  in  one  homogeneous  Catholic  Church — to  merge 
all  the  faiths  of  the  world  in  the  simple  monotheistic  creed  which, 
according  to  him,  had  always  existed  and  would  never  cease  to  exist. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  grand  design  he  not  only  denounced 
idolatry,  but  set  himself  to  abolish  all  priestcraft,  sacerdotalism, 
ritualism,  symbolism,  ecclesiastical  organisation,  caste— everything 

**  Rasul   means  *  sent/  and  corresponds  therefore  to  <  apostle  *  rather  than  to 
prophet. 
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that  interposed  a  barrier  between  the  direct  communion  of  man  with 
his  Creator— everything  that  implied  the  religious  superiority  of  one 
iuman  being  over  another. 

Yet  the  teaching  of  Muhammad,  however  simple  and  severe  in  his 
early  career,  very  soon  grew  with  the  growth  of  his  own  ambitious 
projects — very  soon  expanded  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  mighty 
reforming  movement  to  which  he  found  himself  committed.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  an  increasing  throng  of  followers,  many  of 
whom  were  incapable  of  abandoning  old  habits  of  mind,  would  long 
continue  satisfied  with  a  creed  ^  short  enough  to  be  written  on  a 
finger  nail.'  Muhammad,  in  fact,  soon  found  that  to  justify  his  own 
claim  to  finality  as  a  prophet,  he  had  to  go  beyond  his  prototype 
Moses.  He  had  to  add,  extend,  amplify,  develop.  Even  the  Old 
Testament  was  insufficient  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  subsequent 
rank  growth  of  superstitious  ideas  by  which  the  Muslim  creed  ulti- 
mately became  overlaid.  The  Talmud  and  the  spurious  gospels 
formed  the  prolific  soil  out  of  which  the  tangle  of  later  doctrine 
gradually  ramified.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
longer  chapters  of  the  Kuran  will  be  found  to  consist  of  legendary 
versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  narratives  derivcKi  from 
rabbinical  and  apocryphal  writings. 

To  give  a  complete  account  of  the  whole  system  of  teaching  thus 
evolved  would  require  volumes,  and  volumes  have  already  been 
written  in  so  doing.  All  I  can  attempt  is  to  describe  briefly  the 
nature  of  a  Musalman's  ideas  in  regard  to  Grod,  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
prophets,  angels,  genii,  and  devils ;  the  resurrection  and  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  paradise  and  hell. 

And  first,  in  regard  to  Grod,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  two 
names  Islam  and  Allah  constitute  a  key  to  Muhanmiad's  conception 
of  the  divine  nature.  The  word  Islam  means,  as  we  have  seen,  com- 
plete resignation  to  Grod's  will ;  and  the  word  Allah,  which  is  the 
principal  name  for  God  among  all  sects  of  Muslims,  is  used  (with 
Akbar)  to  denote  the  Almighty  Being  to  whose  irresistible  and  irre- 
vocable decrees  every  human  being  must  resign  himself  with  the 
nnqnestioning  obedience  of  a  helpless  infant.  To  Muhammad  Grod 
was  the  All-powerful  One ;  just  as  to  Moses  He  was  '  I  am  that  I  am,' 
the  Eternal  and  Incomprehensible ;  and  just  as  to  Christians  He  is 
Life,  Light,  Holiness,  and  Love. 

What  amount  of  free  agency,  if  any,  Muhammad  believed  to  be 
compatible  with  God's  absolute  sovereignty  is  not  clear.  The  one 
all-important,  overwhelming  fSawt,  next  to  the  feet  of  Grod's  unity,  is 
the  fiict  of  God's  onmipotence.  To  Him  belong  the  kingdom,  the 
power,  and  the  glory;  and  to  this  very  day,  this  idea  overpowers  all 
otheis  in  a  Muslim's  mind,  when  he  thinks  of  God.  The  attributes 
of  holiness  and  love  scarcely  ever  occur  to  him  at  all.  Hence  Kuran 
u.  256  is  generally  repeated  by  pious  Musalmans  at  the  end  of  their 
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•prayers  five  times  a  day  as  follows: — ^Godl  There  is  no  G-od  but 
He,  the  Ever-Living,  the  Ever-Subsisting.  Slumber  seizeth  Him  not, 
nor  sleep.  •  .  •  His  throne  comprehendeth  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  the  care  of  them  burdeneth  Him  not.  And  He  is  the  High  and 
the  G-reat.'    (Lane.) 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  first  attribute  revealed  is  God's 
mercifulness.  Every  chapter  in  the  Kuran  begins  with  the  words : — 
'  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful  I '  Moreover, 
-the  opening  chapter,  which  is  daily  repeated  over  and  over  again  by 
every  MusUm  (like  the  Lord's  Prayer  among  Christians),  is  as 
follows : — 

Praise  be  to  God,  tbe  Lord  of  the  Worlds,  the  OompassioDatei  the  Mercifiily 
the  King  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Thee  do  we  worshipi  and  of  Thee  seek  we 
help.  Guide  us  iu  the  right  way,  the  way  of  those  to  whom  Thou  hast  been 
gracious,  not  of  those  with  whom  Thou  art  wroth,  nor  of  the  erring.     (Lane.) 

The  sin  of  associating  other  beings  with  God  is  often  dwelt  upon. 
This  sin  is  called  Shirk ;  and  Christians,  as  Trinitarians,  are  called 
Mushrik — ^those  who  give  God  a  partner."  '  They  surely  are  infidels 
who  say  God  is  the  third  of  three,  for  there  is  no  God  but  one  God 
(Sura  V.  77).  Say,  there  is  one  God  alone,  God  the  eternal;  He  begetteth 
not,  and  He  is  not  begotten '  (Sura  cxii.). 

As  to  a  Muhammadan's  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  previous 
•scriptures  the  Kuran  itself  teaches  as  follows  (v.  60) : — 

We  also  caused  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  prophets 
confirming  the  law  which  was  sent  down  before  him,  and  we  gave  him  the  gospel 
containing  directions  and  light.  .  .  .  We  have  also  sent  down  unto  thee  the  book 
of  the  Kurd.n  with  truth,  confirming  the  Scripture  revealed  before  it,  and  preserving 
the  same  safe  I    (Sale.) 

The  number  of  previous  scriptures  is  generally  declared  to  be 
104.  Ten  were  delivered  to  Adam ;  fifty  to  Seth ;  thirty  to  Enoch ; 
ten  to  Abraham ;  one  to  Moses  (i.e.  the  Taurat,  or  whole  Pentateuch 
regarded  as  one) ;  one  to  David  (the  Zabur,  or  Psalms)  ;  one  to  Jesus 
(the  iDjn,  or  Gospels)  ;  one  to  Muhammad  (the  Kuran).*'  But  only 
the  last  four  are  extant ;  and  of  these  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Gospels,  though  admitted  to  be  divinely  inspired,  are  held  to 
have  been  tampered  with  by  Jews  and  Christians  who  are  said  to 
have  suppressed,  or  perverted,  all  passages  bearing  witness  to  the 
apostleship  of  Muhammad.  The  Kuran,  as  the  latest  revelation,  has 
superseded  all  the  others.  Practically,  therefore,  no  Musalman  need 
trouble  himself  about  any  other  except  the  Kuran. 

Next,  in  regard  to  prophets,  Muslims  believe  that  Adam   was 

'*  As  one  sect  of  Arabian  Christians  worshipped  the  Virgin  Mary,  Muhanunad 
imagined  her  to  be  one  Person  of  the  Trinity.  In  fact  his  Trinity  was  Father, 
Mother,  and  Son.  Sir  WiUiam  Mnir,  in  his  admirable  work,  tbe  Life  qf  Makomet^  well 
shows  that  the  prophet  quite  misunderstood  the  real  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

"  Also  called  Fnrkan,  « the;  Distinguisher ; *  Kuran-i-Shaxlf,  *the  noble  book;' 
£uzftn-i*MajId,  <the  glorious  book.' 
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the  £rst  prophet,  Muhammad  the  last;  and  that  between  these 
two  an  immense  nmnber  of  other  prophets  have  been  sent  into  the 
world  to  make  known  Grod's  will ;  but  only  six  were  the  revealers  of 
new  dispensations  successively  superseding  each  other :  viz.  Adam, 
^ibe  chosen  of  Grod ; '  Noah, '  the  prophet  of  God ; '  Abraham, '  the 
fiiend  of  Grod ; '  Moses,  ^  the  speaker  with  Grod ; '  Jesus, '  the  spirit  of 
God; '  and  Muhammad, '  the  apostle  of  God.'  ^^ 

In  Sura  xxadii.  40  Muhammad  is  called  '  the  seal  of  the  prophets,' 
whose  teaching  was  to  take  the  place  of  that  of  his  predecessors. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  sin  in  the  Kuran  is  attributed  to  all  the 
prophets  except  Jesus.    Muhammad  is  told  to  ask  for  forgiveness 
(Sura  xlviL  21),  but  Jesus  never.     It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the 
Enran  accords  to  Christ  the  power  of  working  miracles.     He  is  de- 
scribed as  giving  the  blind  sight  and  raising  the  dead,  and  His  birth  was 
miraculous  (Sura  iii.  41>43).     As  to  Muhammad,  it  is  much  to  his 
credit,  and  is  certainly  a  distinctive  feature  of  his  teaching,  that  he 
always  disclaimed  similar  powers.    When  unbelievers  asked  for  a  sign, 
he  constantly  refused  to  give  any  such  proof  of  his  divine  commission. 
The  Kuran  he  declared  to  be  the  one  great  evidence  of  his  apostleship^ 
the  standing  miracle  of  Islam;  and  that  was  God's  work.     It  is  true> 
however,  that  many  fanciful  miracles  are  attributed  to  him  by  his 
followers,  and  tiie  vision  of  his  ascent  to  heaven  is  converted  into  a 
real  ascent. 

Next,  as  to  good  and  bad  angels  and  genii  (Jinn) — among  good 
asgds  Grabriel  (Jibrail)  enjoys  the  pre-eminence,  being  a  kind  of  in- 
tercessor for  believers. 

The  angels  have  pure  and  subtle  bodies  formed  of  particles  of  fire, 
and  were  created  before  man.  Their  shape  appears  to  have  been 
human ;  or  at  least  Gabriel,  who  is  sometimes  called  '  the  Holy  Spirit ' 
or  'the  Spirit  of  Holiness '  (Sura  ii.  81),  assumed  human  shape  when 
he  showed  himself  both  to  Muhammad  and  Mary.  Angels  have  a 
great  variety  of  functions.  They  separate  the  soul  from  the  body  at 
death,  conduct  it  to  paradise,  convey  warnings  and  revelations  to  the 
living,  count  their  days,  protect  and  console  them,  and  after  death 
question  and  pass  a  preliminary  judgment  on  the  soul.^^  At  the  day 
of  judgment  they  will  bear  up  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  Judge. 
Bad  angels  have  also  their  duties.  In  hell  nineteen  tormenting 
angels  receive  and  torture  the  wicked  (Sura  Ixxiv.). 

All  bad  angels  are  presided  over  by  the  Devil  (Iblis),^^  who  fell 
throogh  pride.  He  refused  to  worship  Adam,  the  Man-God,  at  God's 
conmiaDd,'^  on  the  ground  that  Adam  was  made  of  dust,  while  he  was 

^  Kabl  u  a  prophet,  BasUl  an  apostle.  The  latter  is  the  greater  and  more 
speoiaUj  sent.    Every  BasOl  is  a  KabI,  bnt  every  KabI  is  not  a  RasOl. 

^*  This  is  espedaUy  the  dnty  of  two  angels  called  Nakir  and  Mankir. 

^  IbHs  is  said  to  be  corrupted  from  the  Greek  Diabolos. 

"  Hub  command  is  a  remarkable  testimony  on  the  part  of  Muhammad  to  the 
tnzih  of  the  doctrine  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
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composed  of  fire.  He  was  condemned  to  eternal  punishment,  but  re- 
prieved till  the  resurrection  day.  He  employs  his  temporary  power 
in  inciting  men  to  idolatry,  sin,  and  unbelief  in  the  Kuran. 

The  beings  called  Jinn  (genii)  occupy  a  lower  position  than  angels ; 
but  their  bodies  are  also  formed  of  fire,  and,  like  angels,  they  may  be 
either  good  or  bad.     They  roam  about  working  wonders  among  men. 

Muhammad's  teaching  in  regard  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  the  future  judgment  is  mostly  borrowed  from  Christianity. 
Many  signs  are  to  precede  the  day  of  judgment.  The  sun  is  to 
rise  in  the  west ;  Jesus  Christ  is  to  descend  on  the  Mosque  at  Damas- 
cus ;  the  Imam  Mahdi  (of  the  Shfah  creed)  is  to  reappear. 

Striking  descriptions  of  the  last  day,  fiill  of  sublime  imagery,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Kuran  (Sura  Ivi.  Ixix.  Ixzxi.  &c.).  Very  little 
alldsion  is  made  to  the  intermediate  state,  Muhammad's  ideas  in 
regard  to  it,  like  those  of  Jews  and  Christians,  being  vague  and  indefi- 
nite. He  probably  believed  it  to  be  a  state  of  absolute  unconscious- 
ness resembling  dreamless  sleep. 

Paradise  is  divided  into  seven  stages  or  regions  of  happiness  (Sura 
Ixzi.).  Hell  is  also  in  seven  divisions.  A  bridge  (Sirat)  sharper  than 
the  edge  of  a  sword  stretches  over  hell.  Believers  and  imbelievers 
have  to  pass  this  bridge,  and  the  latter  fall  into  hell  in  the  attempt. 
If  Muslims  are  consigned  to  hell  on  account  of  their  sins,  their 
imprisonment  there  is  only  for  a  time.  They  will  not  be  punished 
eternally. 

A  large  portion  of  the  KurSLn  is  devoted  to  the  details  of  paradise 
and  hell.  The  descriptions  are  material.  Some  explain  them  alle- 
gorically ;  but  Muhammad's  admitted  passion  for  women  makes  it 
probable  that  he  intended  his  paradise  to  be  a  sensual  one.  We  read 
of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  crowns,  bracelets,  gardens,  delicious 
fruits,  rivers,  and  running  water,  lovely  girls  with  large  black  eyes 
(huris)  and  swelling  breasts,  beautiful  boys  (ghilman),  music  and 
bells,  food  and  drink  of  all  kinds,  horses,  litters,  couches  and  pillows, 
silken  carpets,  furniture,  and  embroidery  (Sura  Ivi.  Ixxvi.  &c.).  In  fair- 
ness it  should  be  added  that  the  presence  of  God  is  also  dwelt  upon  as 
one  chief  delight  of  heaven. 

As  to  hell,  it  is  often  described  as  a  region  of  fire.  The  wicked 
are  to  dwell  there  amid  burning  winds,  to  drink  scalding  water,  and  eat 
filth.  They  are  to  be  clothed  in  vestments  of  flame,  shod  with  shoes 
of  fire,  and  beaten  with  iron  maces  (Sura  Ivi.  41,  &c.,  xxii.  20,  &c.) 

V.  Turning  next  to  the  practical  side  of  Islam  (din),  we  find 
that,  although  abjuring  all  external  symbols,  Muhammadanism  is  pre- 
eminently a  religion  of  external  acts.  By  works  alone  can  a  man  lay 
up  a  store  of  merit  and  gain  admission  to  paradise. 

And,  in  truth,  the  Kuran  propounds  a  code  of  morality  which, 
relatively  to  the  period  and  the  country  in  which  it  was  promidgated. 
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18  of  a  veiy  high  order,  and  frequently  of  the  highest  Christian  type. 
What  can  be  grander  than  the  following  ? — 

Tbere  la  no  piety  in  turning  your  faces  toward  the  east  or  the  west,  but  he  is 
pious  who  helieveth  in  God  and  tiie  last  day,  and  the  angels,  and  the  scriptures,  and 
the  prophets ;  who  for  the  love  of  God  disburseth  his  wealth  to  his  kindred,  and 
to  ^  oiphan9,  and  to  the  needy,  and  to  the  way&rer  and  to  those  who  ask,  and  for 
rsoflomuig;  who  obserreth  prayer,  and  payeth  the  legal  alms,  and  who  is  one  of 
those  who  are  fidthful  to  their  engagements  and  patient  under  ills  and  hardships 
and  ID  time  of  trouble ;  these  are  they  who  are  just,  and  these  are  they  who  fear 
God.    (Sura  ii.  172  ;  Bodwell.) 

The  five  chief  practical  duties  of  Islam  are :— Confession  of  faith 
(ahahSdat)  by  repetition  of  the  short  creed  (kalimah) ;  Prayer  (salat^ 
namaz) ;  Fasting  (riiza) ;  Almsgiving  (zakat) ;  Pilgrimage  to  Meccah 
(haij). 

Prayer  has  to  be  performed  five  times  a  day,  and  ought  always  to  be 
preceded  by  bodily  ablutions  which  are  called  '  the  key  of  prayer.'  It 
consists  in  regular  repetitions  of  portions  of  the  Kuran  and  ascriptions 
of  praise  to  the  Almighty,  accompanied  by  prescribed  postures,  ges- 
tures, and  prostrations.  The  prayers  repeated  are  always  in  Arabic, 
and  are  scaroely  prayers  in  the  sense  of  petitions.  They  must  begin 
with  Niyyat  or  '  a  declaration  of  intention,'  just  as  the  Hindu  prayers 
begin  with  Sankalpa,  and  the  recitation  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Kuran.  Becital  (Zikr)  of  the  ninety-nine  names  or  attributes  of  God 
is  also  a  meritorious  act  which  may  be  performed  every  day  by  help 
of  a  rosary. 

Fasting  is  enjoined  for  the  whole  month  Eamazan.  Not  a  particle 
of  food,  nor  even  a  drop  of  water,  must  pass  the  lips  while  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon  during  this  month ;  and,  as  the  Muhammadan  year 
is  lunar,  Ramazan  may  occur  in  summer  when  the  length  of  the  day 
makes  the  bst  a  serious  trial. 

Almsgiving  and  benevolence  are  not  the  least  important  duties. 
Alms  are  called  'a  loan  unto  God.'  They  'deliver  from  hell  and 
secure  paradise.'  The  care  of  indigent  persons  is  a  very  favourable 
feature  of  Islam.  Lunatic  asylums  are  said  to  owe  their  origin  to 
Muhammadanism,  just  as  the  first  hospitals  for  diseased  men  and 
animals  are  known  to  have  been  originated  by  the  Indian  Buddhists. 
Mohammad,  too,  inculcated  great  tenderness  to  the  lower  animals. 
His  religion  stands  alone  in  admitting  them  to  a  future  state  of 
existence. 

Pilgrimage  to  Meccah,  once  in  a  life-time,  is  enjoined  on  all  who 
have  sufi^dent  health  of  body,  and  means  to  enable  them  to  bear  the 
journey.  The  superstitious  ceremonies  performed — such  as  making 
the  circuit  of  the  Ka'bah  seven  times,  kissing  the  black  stone^ 
running  seven  times  between  two  hills,  throwing  stones,  &c. — have 
justly  given  the  enemies  of  Islam  a  handle  for  adverse  criticism. 

No  doubt  it  was  difficult  for  Muhammad  to  get  rid  of  his  old 
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superstitious  reverence  for  the  ancient  temple  of  which  his  fore^ 
fathers  had  been  the  proud  custodians,  and  he  was  too  ehrewd  to  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  advantage  of  a  local  centre  for  his  religion  which 
Would  be  to  his  disciples  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews. 

In  other  respects  Muhammad  seems  to  have  set  his  &ce  in 
the  sternest  manner  against  ceremonial  observances.  He  even  ab- 
stained from  prescribing  what  other  systems  insist  upon  as  of  primary 
importance — ^an  initiatory  rite  introductory  to  his  religion.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  he  began  by  making  use  of  baptism  as  a  convenient 
mode  of  admitting  his  converts  to  the  true  faitb,  and  we  know  that 
afterwards  he  substituted  circumcision  as  the  more  suitable  introduc- 
tion to  the  religion  of  Abraham  ;  but  this  rite  being  already  generally 
practised,  no  directions  for  its  performance  were  needed,  and  none  are 
given  in  the  Kuran. 

Unquestionably  it  must  be  admitted  that  Muhanmiad,  notwith- 
standing his  own  personal  frailties,  was  a  great  social  and  moral  re- 
former, far  in  advance  of  his  own  age.  He  found  polygamy  and 
slavery  existing,  and  he  was  unable  to  conceive  a  state  of  society  in 
which  they  could  cease  to  exist.  Nor  could  he  have  successfully 
stimulated  the  martial  ardour  of  his  followers  without  allowing  them 
complete  liberty  in  regard  to  the  capture  of  slaves,  and  the  domestic- 
ation of  slave-concubines.  But  he  did  much  to  mitigate  these  evils 
by  the  enforcement  of  strict  rules  and  regulations.  For  his  other 
manifest  services  to  the  cause  of  morality,  such  as  the  suppression  of 
infanticide*  the  prohibition  of  all  intoxicating  drinks,  of  divina- 
tion, lots,  and  gambling,  he  well  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
Eastern  world. 

VI.  It  remains  to  touch  on  sectarian  divisions  of  Muhamma- 
danism.  Its  founder  is  said  to  have  predicted  that  seventy-three 
sects  would  arise  after  his  death,  only  one  of  which  would  have  the 
right  to  be  called  orthodox,  while  every  one  of  the  remainder  would 
claim  to  be  the  only  true  form  of  Islam. 

The  three  main  divisions  are  Sunnis,  Shf  ahs,  andWahhabis.  The 
Turks,  Egyptians,  Arabs,  and  Indian  Muhammadans  are  mostly 
Sunnis,  the  Persians  are  mostly  Shfahs,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Eastern  Arabia,  Wahhabis ;  but  many  Sunnis  are  to  be  found  in 
Persia,  and  Shi'ahs  are  alsb  scattered  everywhere  in  Sunni  countries. 
The  real  truth  is  that  the  Sunnis  constitute  a  kind  of  established 
church,  while  the  Shi'ahs  and  Wahhabis  represent  the  nonconformists. 
The  dissent  of  the  Shfahs  turns  mainly  on  the  succession  to 
the  KhalTfate.  The  Sunnis  consider  themselves  the  only  orthodox 
followers  of  Muhammad  on  the  ground  that  they  accept  Abu-bakr, 
Omar,  and  Othman  (the  first  two  being  the  prophet's  fethere-in-law 
and  the  third  his  son-in-law)  as  rightful  Khalifs  or  successors  of 
Muhammad,  and  that  they  submit  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the 
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tnMliiions  (Smmah)  as  interpreted  by  four  great  doctors  (sometimes' 
called  Imams),  Hanifa,  MaUk^  8hafi%  and  Hanbal,  each  of  whom  is 
ibe  leader  of  a  different  religious  party  among  the  Sunnis. 

The  ShfahS)  on  the  other  hand,  protest  against  the  legality  of  the 
succession  of  Muhanmiad's  three  immediate  successors,  and  declare 
that  the  Khallfate  ought  to  have  passed  at  once  to  'All,  the  prophet's 
oousin  and  son-in-law  (husband  of  his  daughter  Fatimah  and  father 
of  Hasan  and  Husain).  They  are  said  to  have  seceded  about  363 
years  after  the  Hijrah ;  but  in  reality  they  existed  as  dissenters  from 
the  time  of  Muhammad's  death,  though  not  in  great  numbers  or  as 
an  organised  body. 

The  ShTahs,  in  fiaet,  only  acknowledge  twelve  true  successorEr  of  the 
prophet,  whom  they  call  Lnams  or  religious  leaders,  the  first  three 
bemg  (1)  'All,  (2)  Hasan,  (3)  Husain,  and  the  12th  Abu  Kasim 
(abo  called  Mahdi, '  the  guided  ')•  This  twelfth  Imam  is  held  to  be 
still  living  in  some  place  of  concealment.  Bom  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Baghdad  in  the  258th  year  of  the  Hijrah,  he  disappeared 
in  a  mysterious  manner  and  is  to  reappear  at  the  end  of'  the  world, 
or,  as  some  say,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Shfahs  are  without  a  supreme  spiritual  head,  and  are  obliged  to 
trust  ibr  guidance  to  their  Muj  tabids,  or  learned  doctors,  who  decide 
upon  ail  questions  of  doctrine  and  law. 

It  is  a  miatake  to  suppose  that  the  Shi'ahs  differ  from  the  Sunms 
in  essential  doctrines.  Nevertheless  Shi'ahs. are  certainly  inclined  to 
give  too  great  hcmour  to  'AH,  adding  to  the  two  clauses  of  the  usual 
creed  a  third — that  'All  is  the  Wall  or  representative  of  Grod.  Some. 
of  the  thirty-two  sects  into  which  the  Shi'ahs  are  said  to  be  divided, 
even  evince  an  inclination  to  exalt  'All  above  Muhammad,  and  one 
sect  holds  him  to  be  an  inoamation  of  the  Deity.  It  is  also  wrong  to 
suppose  that  the  ShFahs  reject  tradition.  They  do  not  assent  to  the 
whole  body  of  Sunnah  accepted  by  the  Sunnis;  but  they  have  a 
SuBBahf  of  their  own^  aud  this  contains  some  traditions  held  in 
oomnHm  by  both  Sunsis  and  Shi'ahs. 

The  i&rafas,  of  course,  observe  the  ceremcmies  of  the  Muharram, 
<Hr^ let  month* of  the •  Muhaiufnadto  year,  much  more  strictly  thau' 
the>SuBiduB^  'The  latts/onty  kieiep  the  10th  day  with'much  solemnity, 
as  the  day  of  the.creatidn  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  but  all  the  first  ten 
dajB  are  obeerved  by^th^  Shi'ahs  as  days  of  mourning  for  the 
martyrdom  of  'All  (assassinated  at  Kuia  in  tlie  year  660)  and  for 
Hie  murder  of  his  acms  Hasan  and  Husain.  •  Hasan  is  said  tohave 
been:  poisoned  by  faia  own  "iMfe,  and  Husain  with  setenty-two: 
retaiives  and  followers  met  a  cruel  death  at  Karbala  near  Baghdad, 
being  tiiere  massacred'  by  Yasad,  scm  of  the  first  Uniay3rad  iChalif 
(Jtfa'&viya).  Hence  the  Shfah^  perform  pil^^rimages  to  the  tomb  of 
Husain  and  his  feUon^martyrsat  Karbala  as  well  as  to  the  Ka'bah  at 
Meccah.    Their  religion  is  generally  of  a  less  mechanical  (diaracter 
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than  that  of  the  Sunnis.  They  are  more  thoughtful  and  specula- 
tive and  less  inclined  to  interpret  the  material  descriptions  in  the 
Kuran  literally.  Their  mode  of  praying  varies  from  that  of  the 
Sunnis,  the  arms  being  held  straight  down  instead  of  crossed  over  the 
breast. 

Probably  the  influence  of  Zoroastrianism  in  Persia  helped  to 
modify  the  Persian  form  of  Islam.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
Shfah  tenets  gave  birth  to  a  kind  of  mystical  philosophy,  called 
Sufiism,  very  similar  to  the  Indian  Vedanta  system. 

The  Wahhabis  were  founded  about  150  years  ago  by  a  man  named 
Muhammad,  but  were  called  after  Abd-ul-Wahhab,  the  name  of  their 
founder's  father.  They  are  very  puritanical,  rejecting  all  traditional 
teaching,  except  that  of  the  prophet's  companions,  prohibiting  pil- 
grimages to  the  shrines  of  the  Im&ms  or  to  the  tombs  of  Pirs,  and 
in  other  respects  trying  to  restore  Islam  to  the  condition  of  greater 
purity  which  originally  belonged  to  it.  But  they  are  very  fieinatical, 
and  are  fond  of  advocating  Jehad  or  the  undertaking  of  religious  wars 
— like  the  Christian  crusades— against  all  infidels,  whenever  a 
probability  of  success  ofifers. 

It  remains  to  point  out  a  few  peculiarities  of  Indo-Muhamma- 
dans.  The  Muslims  of  India  are  generally  Sunnis,  but  they  have 
borrowed  so  many  practices  and  superstitious  observances  from 
Hinduism,  that  the  religion  of  the  majority  may  be  described  as  a 
Hindiiized  form  of  Islam. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  Indian  Muhammadans  into  four  classes, 
called  Sayyids  (Syeds),  Moghuls,  Pathans,  and  Shekhs.  The  Sayyids 
are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  prophet,  and  are  placed  in 
the  first  rank.  They  are  known  by  the  title  Sayyid,  or  Mir,  and  are 
the  BrShmans  of  Muhammadanism.  The  Moghuls  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Tartar  conquerors  of  India,  and  are  generally  known 
by  the  prefix  Mirza,  or  the  affixed  title  Bey.  The  Pathans  are  of 
Afghan  origin  and  imusually  affix  Khan  to  their  names.  The  Shekhs 
(or  Shaikhs)  are  a  general  class  of  Musalmans  not  included  under  the 
above  divisions.  These  four  classes  of  Muhammadans  are  again 
separated  into  subdivisions  like  the  Hindu  castes,  each  with  its 
own  customs  and  observances.  Practically,  veiy  strong  caste  ideas 
with  regard  to  intermarriage,  commensality,  &c.,  prevail  among 
Indian  Muhammadans,  though,  according  to  the  EurSLn,  all  Musal- 
mans are  held  to  be  religiously  and  socially  equal. 

Among  other  points  of  contact  between  Indo*Muhainmadanism 
and  Hindiiism,  may  be  mentioned  the  reverence  accorded  to  aged 
men  who  have  lived  holy  lives,  and  are  regarded  as  spiritual  guides. 

The  Muslim's  name  for  these .  spiritual  leaders  is  Pir,  and  the 
tombs  of  Pirs  in  all  parts  of  India  are  thronged  with  worshippers. 
In  the  Nizam's  territory  the  shrine  of  a  Pir  at  Grulburga  is  the  most 
frequented.    In  the  North  West  there  are  five  Pirs  who. receive 
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special  honour,  corresponding  probably  to  the  five  Pandavas  among 
the  Hindus. 

In  some  parts  of  India  both  Muhammad  and  'All  receive  almost 
divine  honours  from  ignorant  Muslims,  who  will  at  the  same  time 
flock  to  celebrated  Hindu  shrines  in  time  of  pestilence  or  other  great 
calamities,  just  as  the  lowest  classes  of  Hindus  will  occasionally  be 
found  worshipping  at  Muhammadan  shrines.  In  the  North-west  I 
once  saw  poor  Muhammadan  men  and  women  in  the  act  of  pro- 
pitiating the  image  of  the  goddess  of  small-pox  during  an  outbreak 
of  that  epidemic.  Moreover,  the  Islam  of  India  has  even  borrowed 
something  from  the  superstitions  of  Vaishnavism  and  Buddhism.  I 
was  shown  relics  of  Muhammad,  such  as  hair  of  his  head,  at  Delhi 
and  Lahore,  while  the  impress  of  his  foot  is  revered,  if  not  actually 
worshipped,  much  as  Hindiis  and  Buddhists  worship  the  footsteps  of 
Tishnu  and  Buddha. 

Without  doubt  this  interaction  of  two  religions,  apparently 
opposed  to  each  other,  is  a  necessary  result  of  their  mutual  attrition 
during  many  centuries.  And,  in  truth,  there  is  more  agreement 
between  Hinduism  and  Islam  than  may  appear  possible  to  a  merely 
^casual  inquirer.  Both  are  theoretically  based  on  the  unity  of  God. 
The  fundamental  dogma  of  Brahmanism  is  even  shorter  than  that  of 
the  Muslims.  It  is  expressed  in  three  words :  Ekam  eva  advitlyamy 
*One  only  Being  exists,  no  second.'  The  countless  deities  of  the 
Hindu  Pantheon  are  all  portions  of  the  one  eternal  and  absolute 
essence,  and,  though  they  have  separate  forms  and  functions,  are 
subject,  like  human  beings,  to  the  same  law  of  ultimate  absorption 
into  that  one  essence.  In  Vaishnavism  there  is  clear  recognition  of 
one  personal  god,  Vishnu. 

Then,  fl^in,  both  Hinduism  and  Islam  agree  in  strictly  fatalistic 
views  of  futurity.  They  both  make  the  idea  of  man's  co-operating  as 
a  fellow-worker  with  God  impossible.  In  Hinduism  the  imiverse  is 
God,  and  man  is  part  of  the  universe.  Why  should  he  exert  himself 
^s  if  he  had  any  separate  existence,  power,  or  will  of  his  own  ?  In 
Islam,  on  the  other  hand,  the  universe  is  created  by  God,  and  man 
has  a  separate  existence ;  but  he  must  resign  himself  like  helpless 
'day  into  the  hands  of  the  all-powerful  Potter.  Doubtless,  passages 
occur  in  our  own  Sacred  Scriptures  which  seem  to  inculcate  similar 
fatalistic  doctrines.  But  the  belief  of  a  Christian  that  men  are  fel- 
low-labourers with  God,  and  that  He  works  through  men,  making 
their  co-operation  with  Him  subservient  to  the  economy  and  harmony 
of  the  universe,  is  equally  foreign  to  both  Hinduism  and  Islam. 
And  yet  in  both  systems,  with  curious  inconsistency,  a  man's  own  acts 
-and  self-righteousness  are  his  only  passport  to  paradise. 

Another  element  of  agreement  between  Hinduism  and  Islam  will 
be  found  in  the  inferior  position  both  assign  to  women,  and  in  the 
impenetrable  curtain  of  privacy  drawn  by  both  around  female  life. 
Vol.  Xir.— No.  65.  G 
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In  this  matter,  however,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hindus  have 
borrowed  most  of  their  ideas  and  practices  from  the  Musalmans. 
Indian  women  in  pre-Islamite  times  enjoyed  great  freedom  and  a  fer 
higher  status. 

Unquestionably,  the  heaviest  accusation  which  Muhammad's 
enemies  are  able  to  bring  against  him  is  that  by  precept  and  example 
he  encouraged  sexual  licence  and  a  low  estimate  of  women.  Woman 
he  declared  to  be  formed  of  a  crooked  rib  so  weak  and  brittle  that 
any  attempt  to  bend  it  straight  would  break  it.  Wives  are  chiefly 
useful  as  domestic  servants  or  as  producers  of  male  progeny. 

Islam  in  this  regard  is  never  likely  to  be  better  than  its  founder. 
We  know,  rather,  that  its  tendency  is  to  descend  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  that  vices,  which  cannot  be  named,  are  rife  in  Muhammadan 
cities.  Nor  does  Muhammadanism  contain  within  itself  any  power 
of  throwing  off  this  most  fatal  of  all  moral  diseases.  The  evil  is 
like  a  subtle,  ineradicable  poison  which  circulates  in  its  very  life- 
blood;  and  the  canker,  which  is  ever  eating  into  Muhammadan 
home-life,  is  ever  spreading  to  Muhammadan  national  life. 

Yes,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  a  vast  moral  chasm  must  ever 
separate  Muhammadanism  and  Christianity — an  impassable  gulf 
which  is  never  likely  to  be  bridged  over.  Nor  will,  I  fear,  any 
middle  term  be  ever  found  between  the  two  systems  of  doctrine  which 
is  likely  to  bring  them  into  more  cordial  relationship.  Christianity 
must  now  be  included  among  the  established  religions  of  our  Indian 
empire,  and  the  three  great  religious  systems  of  the  world  may  be  seen 
confronting  each  other  almost  everywhere  on  Indian  soil.  Can,  then, 
no  treaty  of  peace,  no  amicable  compromise,  be  adjusted  between  the 
two  unidolatrous  religions — Christianity  and  Muhammadanism — ^when 
points  of  agreement  have  even  been  discovered  between  two  systems 
so  apparently  opposed  as  Muhammadanism  and  Hinduism  ?  Have 
not  the  Christian  and  the  Muslim  good  reason  to  r^;ard  each  other 
as  near  relations  ?  Do  not  both  religions  insist  with  equal  force  on 
the  doctrine  of  God's  unity,  and  are  not  both  closely  related  to 
Judaism  ?  The  reply  is  that  near  relationship  does  not  imply  com- 
patibility. Christianity  is  the  legitimate  child  of  Judaism — ^Islam 
the  illegitimate ;  and  between  the  true  child  and  the  bastard  much 
harmony  of  feeling  can  scarcely  be  expected. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  if  any  proposal  were  made 
for  some  sort  of  combined  action  between  selected  representatives  of 
the  three  religions  for  the  elevation  of  the  people  of  India,  a  strict 
Trinitarian  Christian  would  at  the  present  time  have  less  difficulty 
in  coming  to  terms  with  Hinduism  than  with  the  religion  of 
Muhammad.  No  Christian  could,  of  course,  ever  reconcile  himself  to 
the  monstrosities  of  Hindiiism,  nor  to  its  hideous  idolatry,  nor  to 
its  doctrine  of  metempsychosis;  but  he  might  find  under  its  broad, 
all-receptive  roof,  doctrines  not  out  of  harmony  with  his  own  funda- 
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mental  dogmas  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity  and  of  divine  Incarnation  and 
Atonement. 

It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that  Islam  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
career  was  the  very  soul  of  progress,  and  that  only  in  later  times  have 
senility  and  feebleness  crept  over  its  vital  forces.  It  is  true,  too, 
that  Islam  stUl  makes  converts  by  thousands  among  ignorant  and 
micivilised  tribes,  and  by  so  doing  elevates  them  far  above  the  pagan 
level.  The  point  to  be  noted  is  that,  having  raised  them  to  this 
higher  platform,  it  there  leaves  them.  There  is  a  finality  and  a  want 
of  elasticity  about  Muhammadanism:  which  precludes  its  expanding 
beyond  a  certain  fixed  line  of  demarcation.  Having  once  reached 
this  line,  it  appears  to  lapse  backwards  ;  to  tend  again  towards  mental 
and  mornl  slavery ;  to  eontract  within  narrower  and  narrower  circles 
of  bigotry  and  ezclusivenesB.  Whereas  the  Christian's  course  is  ever 
onwards ;  his  moyementa  ever  free ;  he  is  ever  tending  towards  wider 
reaches  of  comprehensiveness,  tolerance,  and  charity.  His  Master 
has  not  tied  his  hands  or  fettered  his  feet  by  rigorous  and  xm^ 
bending  laws*  He  is  ever  advancing  towards  a  higher  life,  towards 
higher  conditions  of  being,  where  he  may  find  infinite  scope  for  the 
infinite  development  of  all  that  is  most  pure,  noble,  and  spiritual 
inhisnatore.  »    .    . 

And  most  certainly  he  can  never  consent  to  take  a  single  retro^ 
grade  step  towards  the  beggarly  elements  of  Judaism,  and  a  wors^ 
than  Mosaic  yoke  of  bondage.  He  can  never  consent  to  any  ti6m- 
Uance  of  a  compromise  with  a  system  which  has  not  yet  piirged  itself 
from  the  taint  of  sexual  licence,  concubinage,  and  slavery,  anid  still 
uses  force  in  the  propagation  of  its  own  creed.  He  can  Have  no 
fellowBhip  with  a  religion  which,  however  revertotly  it  niay  speak  of 
Christ,  regards  the  doctrine  of  His  association  with  God  the  Father 
as  a  blasphemous  fietble,  and  the  facts  of  His  crucifixion  and  resurrec- 
tion as  dangerous  deceits.  He  can  have  no  sympathy  ilnth  a  creed 
which  at  the  best  ofifers  to  its  adherents  a  puradise  more  ihaterial, 
more  earthly,  more  carnal  than  that  from  which  their  first  parents 
were  expelled. 

MoNi£B  Williams. 
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THEORY  OF  POLITICAL  EPITHETS. 


The  last  thiog  a  propagandist  usually  thinks  of  is  the  law  of 
epithets.  It  would  be  better  if  it  were  the  first.  Without  definite 
ideas  of  the  various  kinds  of  epithets,  their  nature,  uses,  and  object, 
advocacy  becomes  mere  confusion,  and  truth  is  often  put  back  instead 
of  being  put  forward.  Yet  experience  shows  that  in  the  pulpit,  the 
press,  and  in  Parliament,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  theory  of  epithets  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  employ  them. 

When  I  came  to  debate  on  platforms,  or  listened  to  those  who 
did,  I  discerned  that  few  persons  knew  one  kind  of  truth  from 
another,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  did  not  know  one  kind  of 
epithet  from  another.  The  most  obstructive  persons  were  honest 
men,  who  thought  that  they  had  a  right  to  speak,  because  what  they 
had  to  say  was  true.  Whether  it  was  relevant  or  useful  had  not 
occurred  to  them.  I  well  remember  the  notice  taken  in  newspapers 
when  the  Times  first  spoke  of  an  *  established  fact.'  The  phrase  was 
first  heard  of  by  the  public  in  the  coliunns  of  that  newspaper.  In 
philosophy,  a  fact  is  ^  established '  as  soon  as  it  is  known  to  be  a 
^  fact ; '  but  in  politics,  a  fact  is  not  '  established '  until  it  has  recogni- 
tion in  the  common  mind,  and  its  reality  is  felt  to  be  indisputable. 
Then,  the  fact  can  be  used  in  public  argument — it  being  within  the 
public  knowledge.  The  idea  of  there  being  two  orders  of  facts  struck 
most  persons  half  a  century  ago  as  new.  The  distinction  had  not 
before  been  made.  As  there  were  two  orders  of  facts — ^the  imnoticed 
and  the  admitted — so  there  were  two  orders  of  truth — one  which 
belonged  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  another  which  did  not.  This 
was  not  at  all  understood  by  working-class  orators,  to  whom  I 
listened.  Useless  and  useful  truth  were  distinctions  unthought  of. 
Doubtless  all  truth  is  useful  if  we  wait  until  we  want  it ;  but  only  that 
truth  is  useful  in  argument  which  pertains  to  the  matter  in  debate. 
A  man  ought  to  have  belief  in  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  but  he 
ought  to  have  more  than  that  belief,  he  ought  to  have  knowledge 
of  its  nature.  What  he  publicly  insists  upon  should  be  well  ascer- 
tained truth,  or,  to  use  Grote's  expression,  *  reasoned  truth,'  and  the 
disputant  should  be  sure  of  the  kind  he  is  dealing  with.     There  is 
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important  trnih  and  unimportant  truth  ;  wise  truth  and  silly  truth ; 
there  is  sensible  truth  relevant  to  the  question  at  issue,  and  foolish 
truth  relevant  to  nothing.  Honest,  energetic,  well-intentioned  per- 
sons who  do  not  know  what  thej  mean,  or  do  not  know  whether  what 
they  mean  is  relevant  or  not,  and  who  think  their  crude  impressions 
ought  to  be  heard  because  they  are  in  earnest,  are  nuisances  upon  the 
platfonn  and  elsewhere.  A  clear  conception  of  useful  and  useless 
tnith  i%  the  first  element  of  purpose  in  speech ;  and  those  without 
this  knowledge  are  not  likely  to  perceive  any  distinction  in  epithets. 
One  who  is  ignorant  of  the  difference  of  things  will  have  no  idea  of 
discrimination  in  the  terms  in  wliich  he  may  describe  them,  nor 
will  it  occur  to  him  that  one  epithet  is  not  as  fitting  as  another. 

A  political  society — whose  name  would  not  interest  the  reader  if  I 
gave  it — to  which  many  years  ago  I  belonged,  had  a  secretary  possess- 
ing remarkable  resource,  and  also  a  trained  talent  of  incriminating  im- 
putation towards  official  persons.    His  accusations  often  had  truth  in 
them,  but  it  was  our  business  not  to  accuse.    The  province  of  argu- 
ment is  to  convince  and  compel  consent  to  what  is  wanted,  by  force 
of  conviction  created  as  to  the  reasonableness  and  feasibility  of  the 
concession  sought.     Imputation  of  a  dishonouring  kind  only  in- 
censes those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  sets  them,  not  only  against 
the  plea,  but  against  those  who  urge  it.     It  was  understood  among 
us  that  we  had  caused  the  death  of  one  official  by  ingenious  per- 
tinacity of  unevadable  correspondence.     This  was  an  entirely  legiti- 
mate form  of  official  murder.    We  had  acted  upon  Bentham's  maxim 
(pernicious  if  applied  without  discrimination),  namely,  that  ^  to  gain 
any  redress,  you  must  make  the  ruling  powers  uneasy.'    This  is  good 
doctrine  under  a  selfish  despotism,  or  under  Lord  Melbourne,  whose 
policy  was  to  deter  persons  from  proposing  improvements ;  or  under 
Lord  Palmerston,  whose  art  was  to  evade  change  sought  if  any  one 
did  propose  it.     But  under  a  government  with  a  conscience,  anxious 
to  accord  all  the  redress  of  evil  it  can,  and  sorry  it  cannot  do  every- 
thing— ^assailing  it  by  savage   imputation,  and  pestering  it  with 
demands  in  season  and  out  of  season,  is  simply  baseness  of  agita- 
tion, since  it  assumes  that,  under  such  rule,  reason  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  to  arrest  wrong.    As  the  business  of  the  society  in 
question  was  at  times  retarded  by  the  discussion  and  reconstruction 
of  sentences,  in  which  there  had  been  secreted  gun-cotton  epithets,  I 
drew  up  the  following  standing  orders. 

I.  That  as  r^;ards  official  persons,  whom  it  seems  desirable,  in  the 
interest  of  this  committee,  to  kill  or  to  worry  to  the  verge  of  death, 
by  pmicturing  them  with  questions  which  cannot  be  answered,  or 
by  correspondence  which  will  make  life  unendurable  to  them — 
such  persons  shall  be  selected,  agreed  upon,  and  set  apart  by  this 
committee  as  subjects  for  these  special  operations ;  so  that  the 
secretaiy  may  not  engage  in  the  miscellaneous  murder  of  ministers  or 
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other  State  officials,  who  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  the  cotintry  after 
the  ends  of  this  committee  have  been  attained. 

IL  That  there  shall  be  attached  to  this  committee  an  officer  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  all  challenges  and  give  ^  satisfaction '  to  all 
persons  attempting  hostile  resentment  of  charges  made  against  them  : 
so  that  the  secretary  shall  be  able  to  indulge  in  that  vivacity  of  ex- 
pression commonly  regarded  with  public  &vour,  and  this  committee 
be  free  from  that  personal  responsibility  which  it  might  be  incon- 
venient for  them  individually  to  undertake. 

III.  In  the  absence  of  the  belligerent  officer  who  may  be,  at  times, 
disaUed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  following  arrangement 
shall  be  made.  There  shall  be  selected  from  the  dictionary  a  list  of 
all  epithets  which  imply  dishonesty,  insincerity,  wilfulness  in  dis- 
regarding the  truth;  accusations  of  malignant, ^base,  or  traitorous 
intentions,  or  other  similar  imputations.  From  this  list  no  term 
sball  be  used  in  any  communication  of  the  committee.  But  a 
ftirther  list  shall  be  made  of  all  the  terms  which  may  be  employed 
in  legitimate  controversy ;  namely,  such  as  refer  to  indiscemment 
merely,  to  want  of  intelligent  discrimination,  to  lack  of  sagacity,  to 
unexpected  misapprehension  of  evidence,  to  unusual  facility  in 
avoiding  the  truth,  to  obliviousness  of  facts  amoimting  to  an  endow- 
ment, to  a  capacity  for  inventing  premises  which  might  give  distinc- 
tion at  the  patent  office  if  specifications  were  lodged  ^ere ;  and  other 
like  phrases  describing  occasional  peculiarities  of  mind,  not  implying 
inherent  baseness ;  for  in  such  case  argument  is  useless.  It  is  an 
affiront  to  public  justice  to  reason  with  an  adversary  who  on  his 
accuser's  showing  ought  to  be  disregarded  or  displaced.  From  this 
second  list  alone  terms  and  phrases  may  be  taken  at  will,  when  the 
fighting  officer  of  the  committee  is  not  in  to  be  ^  called  out.' 

This  is  perhaps  an  extreme  way  of  putting  the  case,  but  the 
meaning  is  that  a  certain  class  of  epithets  are  outrages,  and  those 
who  employ  them  should  be  aware  of  it  and  be  prepared  to  answer 
for  them,  or  provide  some  one  else  to  do  it.  The  first  impulse 
of  a  man  charged  with  acting  fit>m  dishonourable  motives  is  to 
knock  down  his  accuser.  Praise  is  constantly  given  to  Mr.  Bright 
for  the  Saxon  qualities  of  his  speeches.  Lord  Hartington  lately 
commended  the  fact  to  the  notice  of  students  whom  he  addressed. 
I  have  asked  in  vain  both  publishers  and  lexicographers  to  issue  a 
Saxon  dictionary,  so  that  young  students  may  see  what  the  Saxon 
tongue  may  do  for  them,  apart  from  the  foreign  admixture  of  words 
we  have  in  use.  Certainly,  if  some  one  with  discernment  would 
compile  a  short  dictionary  of  epithets  and  phrases  which  may  and 
may  not  be  employed  in  fair  and  rational  controversy,  it  would  be  of 
great  service  in  journalism  and  in  Parliament.  It  would  prevent 
many  libels  being  written  and  save  ^  Mr.  Speaker '  much  trouble  in  the 
great  assembly  over  which  he  presides.     A  copy  presented  to  every 
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member  on  first  taking  his  seat  would  be  conceivably  useful.  The 
late  Augustus  de  Morgan  would  have  been  benefited  by  it  in  his 
controversy  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  upon  originality  of  device  in 
fonnal  logic.  Such  a  dictionary  would  enable  the  Pope  to  write 
encyclicals  which  a  Protestant  gentleman  might  read. 

Before  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third,  a  clever 

agents  by  birth  a  Southern  American,  was  sent  to  this  country  to 

•  establish  a  periodical  which  should  interest  the  general  public  in  > 

dramatic,  social,  and  personal  news — told  with  gaiety  and  without 

any  other  apparent  purpose  than  that  of  causing  the  paper  to  sell. 

When  the  paper  became  popular  it  was  to  exercise  the  function 

then  of  su|^[esting  Imperialistic  ideas  and  incidentally  applauding 

the  Imperial  policy  which  then  afflicted  France.     With  a  view  to 

interest  the  working  classes,  and  before  the  purpose  of  the  paper  was 

obvious,  several  persons  were  engaged  to  write  in  it  upon  subjects 

likely  to  commend  the  paper  to  the  sympathy  of  active  politicians 

among  the  people.     I  became  one  of  the  writers  at  the  solicitation 

of  a  friend  engaged,  in  whom  I  had  confidence,  and  who  was  himself 

unacquainted  with  the  Imperial  purposes  he  was  employed  to  serve. 

No  limit  was  suggested  to  me  as  to  what  I  should  say,  and  I  was  told 

by  the  proprietor,  who  was  also  editor,  that  ^  I  was  at  liberty  to 

occasion  any  action  for  libel,  as   that  would   cause  the  paper  to 

be  brought   into  notice.      For  myself,  I  need  not  trouble  about 

hostility  from  persons  outraged,  as  the  proprietor  would  accept  any 

challenge  and  fight  any  duel  arising  from  the  provocation  I  niight 

give.'    As  this  was  the  first  time  I  was  connected  with  a  fighting 

editor,  these  instructions  excited  my  surprise,  as  they  did  not  accord 

with  my  ideas  of  English  journalism.    I  assured  him  that  ^  I  was  not 

likely  to  procure  him  any  employment  in  this  respect.'    The  proposal 

also  awakened  my  curiosity  as  to  the  object  of  a  paper  which  sought 

commercial  success  by  these  means.     I  had  this  experience  in  my 

mind  in  writing  'standing  orders'  recited  above.      This  militant 

editor  bad,  however,  the  merit  which  so  many  wild  pen-wielders 

lack — that  of  perceiving  that  imputative  epithets  would  be  followed 

by  action,  and  provided  for  it. 

In  America  I  once  attended  a  convention  at  Chatauqua  Lake  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  situated  500  miles  or  more  from  the  city. 
The  lake  is  a  famous  place  for  the  congregation  of  prophets.  It  is  a 
general  campaigning  quarter  for  the  other  world  and  this.  The 
shore  is  covered  with  tents  of  speculation  and  of  practice.  The 
ardent  take  their  wives  and  families  there,  and  spend  their  annual 
vacation  between  the  pleasures  of  the  lake  and  the  progress  of  prin- 
ciples. They  go  there  to  put  forth  their  views  on  things  in  general, 
and  generally  do  it.  America  is  a  *  free '  country,  where  the  term 
*  iree,'  being  unfamiliar  to  new  settlers,  is  too  much  for  them ;  and 
since  they  are  '  free '  to  make  laws,  they  conclude  ftiat  they  are  *  free ' 
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to  disobey  them.  This  misconception  prevails  in  their  use  of  terms 
of  invective.  They  seem  not  to  have  heard  that  men  of  sense  and 
taste  make  a  ^  law  unto  themselves '  in  the  use  of  language,  and  observe 
it.  That  this  fact  might  occur  to  the  convention,  I  induced  four  of 
the  leaders  to  issue  the  three  following  rules  on  the  first  day  of 
meeting. 

I.  That  each  speaker  be  allowed  reasonable  time  for  denouncing  everybody  and 
everything,  and  afterwards  it  is  hoped  that  the  assembly  will  proceed  to  business. 

II.  That  if  more  imputation  be' desired  by  any  speakers,  the  proprietor  of  the 
hall  in  which  the  convention  meets  shall  be  requested  to  set  apart  a  howling- 
room,  to  which  all  such  persona  who  can  enjoy  that  diversion  shall  retire,  attended 
by  as  many  reporters  as  can  be  induced  to  accompany  them. 

III.  That  it  is  not  intended  to  disparage  imputations  or  irrelevancies,  which 
are  always  entertaining  if  well  done,  but  to  prevent  the  time  of  the  convention 
being  consumed  upon  persons  instead  of  principles. 

The  theory  of  epithets  is  not  better  understood  by  politicians, 
than  by  preachers,  who  have  always  been  offenders  herein.  Finding 
the  scriptures  sprinkled  with  epithets,  the  preacher  thinks  himself 
justified  in  using  those  sanctioned  by  their  appearance  there ;  and 
there  is  no  part  of  scripture  to  which  he  is  usually  more  faithful.. 
Though  the  preacher  needs  no  theory  of  epithets,  which  he  might 
regard  as  a  carnal  curtailment  of  spiritual  wrath,  the  politician  does 
need  a  guiding  code ;  without  it  he  gets  into  continual  difficulties. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Speaker  is  always  much  occupied  ia 
watching  and  restraining  the  undisciplined  tongues  of  members ;  and 
public  speakers  elsewhere  regulate  their  language  by  what  the  Speaker 
of  Parliament  is  known  to  permit,  rather  than  by  any  rule  in  their 
own  minds. 

Epithets  are  of  two  kinds,  disparaging  and  incriminating :  the 
disparaging  terms  denote  mental  inability ;  the  incriminating  terms 
impute  baseness  of  motive.  Epithets  which  disparage  an  adversary's 
intellectual  capacity  or  acquirements  are  not  morally  offensive,  since 
no  man  is  perfect,  and  no  man  knows  everything.  True,  most  men 
are  willing  to  be  thought  infallible,  and  secretly  think  they  do  know 
everything,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  them  to  have  it  made  plain 
that  they  have  over-estimated  their  attainments.  Being  shown  to 
be  in  error  does  not,  however,  make  them  hateful  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  but  incriminating  epithets  do.  If  it  is  said  that  some  one  has 
made  a  statement  which  he  knows  to  be  false,  that  is  calumnious  in 
the  highest  degree ;  but  if  any  one  says  that  the  statement  he  has  made 
is  ^  calumnious,'  it  merely  points  to  the  character  and  obvious  inter- 
pretation which  may  be  put  upon  what  he  has  said,  without  the  sayer 
seeing  himself  its  injustice,  or  knowing  its  untruth.  But  if  any  one 
avers  that  his  adversary  is  a  ^  calumniator,'  that  means  that  he  intended 
to  calumniate,  and  knew  very  well  what  he  was  doing.  A  speaker, 
however,  who  charges  another  with  making  a  *  calumnious '  statement, 
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goes  so  near  the  verge  of  outrage  that  he  will  do  well  to  promptly 
limit  his  meaning  to  the  nature,  and  not  the  intent  of  the  act.  A 
*  calumny '  is  a  false  statement  which  injures,  and  it  may  be  igno- 
lantly  spoken.  But  if  he  who  speaks  it  knows  it  to  be  false,  and 
intends  it  to  harm,  he  is  a  calumniator  of  a  very  base  kind.  If  we 
gay  a  man  speaks  *  untruly,'  it  merely  means  he  does  not  speak  con- 
formably  to  fact,  he  being  ignorant  of  the  facts  or  mistaking  the  faets ; 
that  is  simply  disparaging  his  competence.  It  is,  however,  more  to 
the  purpose  to  say  his  statement  is  erroneous,  which  also  means 
without  truth,  in  whole  or  part,  but  does  not  suggest  that  the  ^  untruth  ' 
has  been  consciously  put  into  it.  But  if  we  say  any  one  speaks  *  untruth- 
fully,' that  implies  that  he  knows  what  the  truth  is,  and  wilfully  says 
the  contrary.  The  essence  of  a  disparaging  epithet  is  that  it  imputes 
conscious  baseness  to  a  person.  All  the  terms  connoting  personal  vile- 
ness  must  be  kept  out  of  controversy  unless  fighting  is  intended; 
for  every  man  will  resent,  in  some  form,  imputations  of  this  kind. 

Invective  and  denunciation  are  so  easy  that  the  ignorant  and 
malignant  may  excel  in  it ;  and  being  easy  it  is  the  common  substitute 
for  argument  by  those  to  whom  the  skill  and  force  of  naked  reason, 
are  unattainable.  Wholesale  imputation  is  a  sign  of  ignorance  and 
inferior  power.  A  man  of  high  sentiment  may  say  a  mean  thing.  I 
have  heard  a  speaker  of  education  and  position,  before  whom  the 
mean  thing  had  been  spoken,  at  once  declare  that  ^  only  a  man  of  poor 
and  shabby  spirit  could  or  would  say  it.'  Though  unusual,  it  would 
have  been  more  decisive  had  he  replied — *  The  best  of  men  are  not 
always  at  their  best.  A  man  whose  general  spirit  is  just  and  noble 
will  sometimes  have  ignoble  moments,  when  he  will  say  or  do  things 
which,  when  his  habitual  nature  prevails,  he  will  himself  regret  or 
dislike.  Let  us  consider  what  we  have  just  heard  to  be  of  that  kind.* 
A  mean  thing  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  mean  person ;  and  what 
is  said  upon  it  should  be  limited  to  what  is  in  question.  If  other 
acts  are  known  and  meanness  is  a  characteristic  of  the  man,  discussion 
on  another  subject  is  not  the  time  to  open  up  that  charge.  It  has 
often  happened  that  a  person  to  be  answered  was  known  to  be 
concerned  in  ambiguous  transactions  personally  disreputable — as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  members  of  Parliament.  Yet  to  obtrude 
this  alien  Ceict  in  debate  would  put  an  end  to  it.  It  is  quite  enough 
to  say  that '  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  one  has  succeeded  in 
creating  any  general  impression  that  he  has  that  special  personal 
authority  which  should  preclude  his  opinions  from  examination.' 
Where  the  peculiarity  of  character  is  notorious,  the  veiled  allusion 
is  sufficient:  where  it  is  not  known  to  all,  the  innuendo  is  a  mistake, 
as  it  will  be  denied  successfully. 

There  is  a  class  of  epithets  which  do  not  charge  a  man  with 
meanness  or  falsehood,  but  yet  may  hold  him  up  to  personal  dislike, 
or  social  opprobrium;  as  when  a  disputant  points  out  that  his 
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opponent's  mother  was  never  married*  This  does  not  impute  to  him 
any  personal  quality  of  baseness,  but  the  animus  of  the  imputation 
implies  baseness  in  him  who  makes  it ;  since  it  shows  that  he  is  willing 
to  wound  one  whom  he  should  simply  confute.  The  policy  of  the 
capable  disputant  is  always  to  treat  his  adversary  as  a  person  of 
sincerity  and  right  feeling.  If  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  do 
this,  he  should  hold  his  peace.  His  silence  will  not  help  the  elucida- 
tion of  truth  ;  but  he  will  not  darken  it  by  involving  it  in  confusion 
and  contempt.  In  controversy  which  has  truth  for  its  object,  personal 
invective  shows  lack  of  judgment,  since  the  character  or  motives  of  a 
disputant  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth  or  tendency  of  a  political 
or  religious  principle.  A  good  man  may  maintain  a  very  bad  proposi- 
tion without  being  aware  of  it,  or  seeing,  or  believing  in  its  bad 
tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bad  man  may  advance  a  very  just 
proposition  without  knowing  or  caring  about  its  tendency — or  he  may 
maintain  it  from  mere  intellectual  pride,  as  an  exercise  of  controversial 
skill.  His  motive  or  personal  interest,  by  which  he  may  be  actuated,  are 
things  quite  apart  from  the  truth  and  utility  of  the  proposition  itself. 
Therefore,  unless  motives  are  kept  quite  apart  and  excluded  entirely 
from  argument,  discussion,  sooner  or  later,  ends  in  personalities,  rage, 
and  scandal.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  it  is  held  to  be  ^  spirited ' 
in  controversy  '  to  give  your  opponent  as  good  as  he  sends,'  but  it 
altogether  depends  upon  what  he  does  send  whether  a  gentleman 
can  return  it  ^  in  kind.'  Nobody  seems  to  reflect  that,  if  you  *  answer 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly,'  you  must  come  down  to  the  level 
of  the  fool  to  do  it.  Sallies  of  wit,  or  humour,  or  bright  satire  may 
be  retorted  and  win  applause^  provided  the  retorts  are  brief  and  of 
good  quality.  Becrimination  like  that  which  O'Connell  applied  to 
Disraeli,  when  he  suggested  that.  ^  he  was  the  heir-at-law  of  the  im- 
penitent thief  upon  the  Cross,'  the  public  tolerate  as  the  fierce  pas- 
time of  at  master  in  malignancy,  and  even  pardoq  it  for  the  diversion 
it  affords ;  but  too  much  of  it  darkens  the  air  of  investigation,  pro- 
tects from  disturbance  the  wrong  to  be  redressed,  and  hides  from 
observation  the  error  which  was  to  be  exposed.  No  one  is  bound  to 
argue  with  a  vituperator.  When  Mr.  Cobden  was  challenged  to  a 
duel  by  one  unable  otherwise  to  answer  his  arguments,  he  sent  word 
to  the  pistoleer  that  he  paid  police-rates  that  the  *  force '  might 
attend  to  those  who  conducted  discussion  with  bullets.  When  a 
gentleman  meets  with  a.cQarse  assailant,  he  regards  him,  to  use  the 
expression  of  Guizot,  as  *  beneath  the  level  of  his  contempt,'  and  does 
not  condescend  to  answer  in  the  same  language.  A  controversialist 
of  self-respect  never  gives  an  opponent  ^  as  good  as  he  sends '  if  what 
he.  sends  is  bad. 

Having  had  probably  as  large  an  experience  as  any  one  with 
disagreeable  adversaries,  I  do  not  describe  theories  of  speech  which 
I  have  never  tried.    Beports  were  published  in  one  instance  of 
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debates  in  which  I  engaged  in  London  and  Giasgow^  extending  over 
ten  nveekfi.    My  reverend  adversary  was  sent  out  by  influential  bodies 
on  a  'mission'  of  opponency.    He  had  a  natural  talent  for  vieious- 
imputation,  which  would  have  won  him  a  prize  medal  in  any  esM-^ 
bition  of  Billingsgate.     One  morning  I  was  invited  to  a  friendly 
breakfast  with  a.  reverend  Doctor  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.    To  my 
surprise,  my  unpleasant  adversary  was  residing  in  the  house,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  taUe.     If  any  one  is  discourteous  to  you  on  a  platform, 
you  can  protect  yourself  at  discretion ;  but  to  meet  him  otherwise  by 
your  own  consent  is  ta  invite  a  repetition  of  the  outrage ;  and  I 
tiioughtmy  reverend  host  guilty  of  a  breach  of  hospitality  to.  a  guest 
in  subjecting  me  to  such  eontact  without  my  knowledge  and  willing- 
ness.   In  a  short  time  my  opponent  at  tixe  table  referred  to  a  speech 
I  had  made  on  the  previous  night,  and  said  ^  I  was  a  liar.'     It  was 
not  prettily  said ;  and  I  thought  that,  if  my  host  was  a  gentleman,^ 
he  would  not  permit  such  language  to  be  applied  at  his  own  table- 
to  one  who  was  his  guest.     Looking  at  my  free-tongued  opponent,  I 
said :  *  Do  you  not  see  that  if  I  should  use  the  same  language  towards 
you,  this  breakfast  would  end  very  disagreeably  in  the  opinion  of  the 
lady  who  presides  at  it;  and,  if  I  addressed  you  as  a  <^liar"  on 
tlie  platform,  the  public  would  never  see  the  merits  of  the  question' 
in  debate  between  us  ? '    His  answer  was,  *  I  wish  you  would ;  *  which 
showed  his  excellent  judgment.     *  Yes,'  I  said ;  *  then  the  invective, 
whidi  in  you  would  be  counted  holy  wrath,  would  be  considered  in^ 
me  a  sign  of  perverseness  of  principle.'    What  kept  me  from  com-' 
plying  with  these  sagacious  and  ingenuous  invitations  to  be  offensive 
was,  perceiving  that  abuse  is  a  want  of  art*  in  debate.  >  It  sets  the 
bestelass  of  auditors  against  him  who  employs  it,  from  whose  dis- 
approval nothing  rescues  him  save  the  foolishness  of  the  opponent^ 
who  does  the  same  thing.    My  judgment  was  not  approved  by  impe-' 
tuoBS  friends,  who  in  many  towns  invited  a  fiery  colleague  to  meet 
ibis  gentleman  with  a  ^  mission,'  and  *  give  him  as  good  as  he  sent,' 
which  the  said  colleague  did.      The  uproar  then  occasioned  was 
indescribable — the  audience  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  fury, 
discussion  itself  was  discredited,  and  those  opposed  to  the  public 
investigation  of  opinion  succeeded  in  discountenancing  it,  and  in 
preventing  any  further  opportunity  of  attemptiog  it  in  those  towns 
for  many  years  after.  The  halls  were  closed  against  what  were  rightly 
called  ^  disgraceful  proceedings.' 

Young  advocates  often  have  an  activity  of  imagination  which 
endows  facts  with  attributes  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  Youth 
mostly  lives  in  a  territory  where  the  field  of  truth  is  not  fenced 
off  from  the  field'  of  falsehood,  and  they  do  not  always  know 
which  is  which.  Some  nations  have  a  poetic  way  of  looking  at 
veracity — a  sort  of  natural  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it  with  the 
^[actness  which  the  English  and  tMe  Scotch  prefer.     The  self-respect 
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of  an  adversary  is  not  wounded  if  it  is  said  he  has  a  refracting  mind 
which  acts  like  water,  causing  the  straightest  wand  of  fact  thrust 
into  it  to  seem  bent.  Lord  Palmerston  went  as  far  as  was  permissible 
when  he  said  of  one  that  ^  he  had  a  constitutional  incapacity  for 
seeing  the  truth.'  Cobden  stepped  over  the  margin  of  the  permis- 
sible when  he  described  Lord  Palmerston  as  having  'so  impartial  a 
mind  that  he  had  no  bias — not  even  towards  the  truth.'  The  fault 
here  is  that  the  specification  denied  to  Palmerston  the  instinct  of 
truth,  without  which  a  man  ceases  to  be  a  gentleman. 

On  a  famous  night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  in  Opposition,  he  assailed  Mr.  Grladstone  in  tones  of  fierce  vitupera- 
tion of  the  '  imfinished '  type  of  his  earlier  invective  in  his  Bunnymede 
Letters.  To  all  human  seeming  his  excitement  was  accountable.  A& 
he  spoke  he  clutched  the  table  as  though  it  were  a  friend.  A  morning 
journal  published  a  portion  of  his  speech  in  which  the  words  had  those 
sibilant  endings  peculiar  to  spirituous  articulation.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  came  to  reply  he  made  no  accusation  as  to  the  condition  of 
his  assailant,  but  simply  said  that  ^  he  himself  laboured  under  dis- 
advantage in  his  answer,  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
manifestly  access  to  sources  of  inspiration  denied  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government.'  These  skilful  words  were  open  to  two  interpretations 
which  might  be  applied  at  the  discretion  of  the  hearer — to  Mr. 
Disraeli's  research  or  his  refreshment.  This  is  a  perfect  example  of 
retort  within  the  limits  of  Parliamentary  courtesy — ^all  the  more 
effective  from  its  forbearingness. 

The  advantage  of  abstention  from  calumnious  imputation  is  very 
great.  So  long  as  an  advocate  keeps  to  epithets  or  phrases  which 
imply  lack  of  skill,  or  of  comprehension,  or  of  discernment  merely, 
his  opponent  is  compelled  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to 
show  that  his  knowledge  of  them  is  complete  and  his  interpretation 
of  them  just :  and  if  his  friends  come  to  his  assistance,  they  must 
work  in  the  line  of  elucidating  his  view  of  the  question.  Every 
attempt  they  make  to  vindicate  his  information  and  understanding, 
tends  to  render  clearer  the  facts  in  dispute.  But  the  moment  a  dis- 
honouring epithet  is  used,  one  that  accuses  an  opponent  of  being 
wanting  in  good  faith,  or  of  arguing  from  motives  of  pecuniary  inte- 
rest, or  as  consciously  saying  the  contrary  of  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
true,  the  adversary  at  once  ceases  to  reason  :  he  retorts  with  insult  and 
disdain,  and  either  proposes  a  duel  or  speaks  one.  Argument  is  over 
and  personalities  begin.  The  opponent  probably  recriminates  by 
making  similar  charges  against  his  assailant.  His  friends  come  to 
his  rescue :  they  defend  his  character  instead  of  his  arguments-^ 
mostly  they  bring  counter-charges  against  his  accusers  to  prove  that 
they  are  as  infamous  as  they  need  be.  Deadly  enmity  or  enduring 
contempt  arises  between  opponents  and  their  partisans,  and  little 
more  is  heard,  sometimes  for  years,  of  the  question  originally  in  dis- 
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pute.  By  all  means  let  the  base  be  put  down,  but  let  that  business 
be  iept  separate  from  advocacy.  Advocacy  is  a  distinct  art.  Once 
lei  the  iride  mouth  of  epithets  be  opened,  and  all  the  toads  of  passion 
and  abuse  leap  to  the  platform  and  spit  at  all  not  of  their  way  of 
thinking.  Epithets  of  incrimination  do  but  put,  as  it  were,  weapons 
into  the  hands  of  the  adversary  whereby  he  may  the  better  withstand 
or  pany  the  assault  on  his  error.  Every  such  imputation  does  but 
act  as  a  buffer  breaking  the  force  of  the  blow  intended  to  be  dealt. 

In  the  years  preceding  the  slavery  war  in  America,  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  his  friends  made  the  most  infuriating  imputations  upon 
slaveholders  and  their  partisans,  the  clergy.  If  it  were  conceivable 
that  lust  and  interest  were  their  main  incentives,  it  was  not  worth 
while  imputing  them.  It  doubled  the  cruelty  many  slaves  had  to 
suffer  wliile  they  remained  in  the  planter's  power.  The  clergy  were 
mostly  misled  by  finding  Christianity  in  &vour  of  slavery :  and  this 
should  have  been  remembered.  Professor  Francis  William  Newman 
said  this,  and  he  was  as  ardent  an  emancipationist  as  Grarrison,  and  far 
more  competent  than  he  to  declare  what  Christianity  really  did  sanction. 
Had  Garhson  and  his  followers  not  been  thus  imputative,  emancipation 
would  have  inspired  less  hatred  and  have  advanced .  not  less  surely. 
The  example  of  America,  abolitionists  triumphing  by  indomitable 
advocacy  of  the  moral,  economical,  and  logical  claims  of  emancipation, 
would  have  been  a  nobler  contribution  to  public  progress  than 
civil  war.  Years  before  the  war  I  put  this  view  of  the  case  in  the 
Leader  newspaper,  and  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  the  most  eloquent  of 
anti-davery  agitators,  replied  in  an  oration  delivered  in  the  Melodeon, 
Boston.  I  was  as  much  for  emancipation  as  Mr.  Phillips,  and  held 
lioyd  Garrison  in  honour,  as  Mr.  Phillips  frankly  acknowledged. 
Garrison  and  I  were  friends  imtil  his  death.  My  argument  with  respect 
to  the  anti-slavery  agitation  was:  'If  a  man  speaks  for  his  own 
gratification,  he  may  be  as  '^  harsh  **  as  he  pleases  ;  but  if  he  speaks 
for  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed,  he  must  be  content  to  put  a  curb 
upon  the  tongue  of  holiest  passion,  and  speak  only  as  harshly  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  amelioration  of  the  evil  he  proposes  to  redress.  ''  Un- 
compromising policy"  is  not  to  be  measm*ed  by  the  instant  attainment 
of  absolute  justice.  What  is  wanted  in  redress  is  amelioration  as  fast  as 
you  can  get  it,  absolute  justice  as  soon  as  you  can  reach  it.  When 
Confiicins  said  that  he  would  choose  for  a  leader  '^  a  man  who  would 
maintain  a  steady  vigilance  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  who  was 
capable  of  forming  plans,  and  of  executing  them,"  he  rightly  placed 
wisdom  and  executive  capacity  above  courage ;  for,  down  to  this  day, 
our  popular  movements  are  led  by  heroes  who  fear  nothing,  and  who 
Moin  nothing.  The  air  in  England  is  often  filled  with  high  cries  and 
spirited  denunciations ;  indignation  is  at  a  premium,  and  this  is  called 
advocacy,  .  .  •  But  to  calculate,  to  make  sure  of  your  aim,  is  to  be 
decried  as  one  who  is  too  cold  or  too  genteel  to  feel  or  to  strike. 
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If  an  artillery  officer  throws  shell  after  shell  which  never  reach  the 
enemy,  he  is  replaced  by  some  one  with  a  better  eye  and  a  surer 
aim.  But  in  the  artillery  battle  of  opinion,  to  mean  to  hit  is  quite 
sufficient ;  and  if  you  have  a  certain  grand  indifference  as  to  whether 
you  hit  or  not,  you  may  count  on  public  applause.  A  logician  need 
be  no  less  militant  than  a  canonnier.  Discipline  is  as  much  a  force 
in  reason  as  in  war.  In  both  cases  valour  is  the  better  for  being 
put  to  drill.  Neither  on  the  platform  nor  in  the  field  has  mere 
courage  any  inherent  power  of  taking  care  of  itself.  For  Mr.  Grar- 
rison  to  praise  as  he  did  Daniel  O'Connell'S  invectives  against  slave* 
holders,  was  as  though  he  fancied  that  the  terror  lay  in  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  Comanche,  unmindful  that  the  unostentatious  musketry 
of  civilised  infantry  blows  whoop  and  tomahawk  to  the  deviL'  ^ 

Mr.  Phillips  de^t  in  no  hypothetical  way  with  this.  He  read  the 
passage  here  cited  and  gave,  as  is  his  wont,  a  brilliant  reply  to  it.  He 
contended  that  <  the  Liberationists  did  not  imagine  that  zeal  supplied 
the  place  of  common  sense,'  that  ^  considering  the  men  in  the  mass, 
connected  with  the  anti-slavery  movement,  it  had  been  marked  by 
the  most  sagacious  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  the  strictest  self- 
discipline,  the  most  thorough  research,  and  an  amount  of  manly 
argument  addressed  to  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  nation,  and 
that  its  course  had  been  marked  by  a  cheerful  surrender  of  all  indi- 
vidual claims  to  leadership  such  as  no  other  cause  in  America  had 
ever  offered.'  *  There  was  so  much  truth  in  this  that,  if  my  repre- 
sentations did  not  very  plainly  include  the  admission  of  it,  it  was  in 
this  respect  defective  and  unjust.  The  orator  admitted  that  I  had 
written  generously  and  not  grudgingly  of  Grarrison,  nor  was  it  in  my 
mind  to  conceal  any  of  these  characteristics,  for  my  argument  was, 
that  the  more  strongly  they  existed,  the  less  was  the  need  of  employing 
invective,  which  disfigured  and  obscured  so  many  merits.  Mr. 
Phillips  averred  further  '  that  they  had  given  the  most  cordial  wel* 
coming  of  the  slightest  effort  of  every  honest  attempt  to  lighten  or 
break  the  chain  of  the  slave.'  Now  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  dis- 
cussing the  *  honesty '  of  him  who  made  tardy  acquiescence  in  their 
cause,  that  delayed  them  on  their  way.  In  a  previous  speech  Mr. 
Phillips  said :  '  There  is  sufficient  anti-slavery  sentiment  to  put  many 
persons  on  their  good  behaviour,  sufficient  to  bring  the  Eev.  Orville 
Dewey  to  his  knees,  and  make  him  attempt  to  Ue  himself  out  of  a 
late  delicate  embarrassment.  (Great  applause).  That,  to  be  sure,  is 
the  only  way  for  a  true-bred  American  to  apologise!'^  This 
minister  was  eminent  among  the  Unitarians,  the  only  church  save 
the  Quakers  among  whom  the  Abolitionists  could  look  for  friends. 

>  Letters  of^Ion' :  reprinted  (with  Lloyd  Garrison's  usual  candour)  from  the  Leader 
(London)  in  the  Boston  Liberator ^  Dec.  17, 1852, 

«  Oratiens^  by  Wendell  Phillips.  The  *  Philosophy  of  the  Abolition  Movement/ 
p.  98  :  delivered  in  the  M^lodeon,  Boston,  January  27, 1853. 

»  Orations  of  Wendell  Phillips,    *  The  Sims  Anniversary/  p.  96 :  April  12, 1852. 
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To  be  beaten  back  with  this  contempt  and  scorn  must  have  been  a 
iraming  to  all  not  to  walk  towards  the  anti-slavery  camp  with 
mistead J  steps.  Mr.  Dewey  may  have  deserved  this  treatment,  but  it 
is  not  good  policy  in  a  general  to  hang  his  unsatisfactory  recruits 
until  the  war  is  over.  To  my  remarks  that  popular  movements  are 
too  often  <  led  by  heroes  who  fear  nothing,'  and  win  nothing,  Mr. 
Phillips  cites  with  much  force '  the  progress  of  Parliamentary  fieform 
in  England,  the  abolition  of  the  Test  Acts,  of  high  rates  of  Postage, 
of  CathoUe  Disability,  of  Negro  Slavery,  and  the  Com  Laws ;  and 
asks,  if  the  leaders  of  these  movements  have  been  losers,  he  should  like 
to  know  what  party  in  my  opinion  have  won.' 

It  is  true  that  in  these  and  other  movements  in  which  maddening 
invective  was  employed,  those  who  were  in  the  movements  very  well 
know  that  the  Niagarian  flood  of  denunciation  which  was  poured 
out  washed  more  people  away  from  them  than  it  ever  washed  into 
them,  and  some  movements  were  washed  entirely  away  by  it.  When 
a  great  cause  is  carried  in  spite  of  invective,  there  are  always  persons 
who  consider  that  it  was  carried  by  it. 

Not  long  after  these  *  Ion '  letters  I  wrote  to  Theodore  Parker, 
withdrawing  my  objections  to  the  fierce  language  of  abolitionists, 
seeing  that  they  intended  to  fight.  If  a  man  intends  to  fight  it 
does  not  matter  what  he  says  before  he  begins.  He  is  not  amenable 
to  laws  of  controversy  who  has  taken  the  field  to  kill  his  adversary. 
After  Mr.  Parker's  death,  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lyman,  his 
biographer,  brought  over  to  England  my  letter,  and  asked  me  what 
answer  Parker  made  to  it.  As  the  letter  was  written  some  years 
before  the  war,  when  no  one  supposed  that  war  was  in  Parker's  mind, 
his  friends  were  wishful  to  know  how  I  knew  that  he  had  the  idea. 
His  answer  I  could  not  find,  but  my  reason  for  concluding  that  he 
had  war  in  his  mind,  I  could  give.  It  was  that  when  a  gentleman 
uses  furious  incriminating-  epithets  towards  others,  he  knows  that 
thej  will,  if  they  have  the  courage  of  their  accuser, .  answer  him 
sooner  or  later  with  the  first  weapon  to  hand.  Invective  is  a  defiance 
and  a  challenge  all  the  world  over,  and  no  gentleman  employs  it 
unless  he  intends  to  fight.^ 

Invective  in  England  is  not  answered  by  a  bullet,  because 
duelling  is  forbidden  ;  but  the  duel  of  hatred  and  contempt  is  always 
going  on.  He  who  is  outraged  carries  a  pistol  in  his  speech,  and 
files  at  the  invector  and  his  '  cause '  whenever  and  wherever  he  has 
opportunity. 

It  would  be  silly  to  say  that  invective  has  always  been  useless. 

*  My  woids  were :  *  Judging  that  yoTi,  Mr,  Garrison  and  WendeU  Phillips,  foresee 
that  the  slavery  question  must  end  in  hauler  and  that  yon  90  mean  it  to  do,  I  now 
^prove  the  poHcif  of  your  speeches  and  invective,  which  hitherto  I  have  dissented 
from.'— London,  Oct.  26, 1866.  The  letter  was  one  acknowledging  the  volume  of  Mr. 
I^ker*8  defence^  which  he  had  sent  me. 
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Denunciation  is  as  the  drum  and  the  trumpet  with  which  the  honest 
mountebank  calls  together  the  crowd  at  a  fair.  It  would  be  par- 
donable if  a  poor,  unfriended,  and  forlorn  movement  had  recourse 
to  this  device  to  attract  attention.  The  real  objection  is  that  when 
these  sort  of  hearers  are  drawn  together  by  it,  they  have  to  be  fed 
upon  it  to  keep  them  together.  If  it  be  impossible  to  have  earnest- 
ness in  a  good  cause  without  outrage,  outrage  is  better  than  that  the 
«ause  should  die.  I  never  was  an  advocate  for  tbat  despicable 
virtue  of  prudence,'  which  is  the  fair-seeming  cloak  of  supineness 
when  wrong  has  to  be  assailed.  I  never  was  for  playing  at  patriotism 
nor  at  propagandism.  I  am  for  fairness  combined  with  impassable 
purpose.  I  believe  that  we  may  have  '  bold  and  unselfish  men  whose 
foreheads  are  lit  by  the  rising  sun,'  to  use  an  expression  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  who  yet  have  a  just  speaking  tongue  in  their  mouths.  It  is 
more  honourable  to  be  a  savage  than  a  hypocrite — ^but  what  ne- 
cessity is  there  for  a  sincere  man  being  a  savage  ? 

Nevertheless,  no  argument,  however  useful  it  may  be,  is  com- 
mended if  its  disadvantages  are  concealed.  Let  it  therefore  be 
owned  that  invective  is,  considered  popularly,  a  sort  of  force  just  as 
yelling  is  considered  by  the  Red  Indian  a  vital  part  of  battle,  and  the 
majority  of  persons  would  not  believe  that  a  battle  for  truth  was 
going  on  did  they  not  hear  rhetorical  yelling  about.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  platform  advocacy  I  engaged  in,  my  inclination 
was  to  act  upon  the  rule  of  confining  invective  to  error  and  not  to 
those  who  held  it.  It  must  have  been  that  I  did  it,  for  I  was  con- 
tinually subjected  to  sharp  censure  by  valued  friends,  who  thought 
they  saw  in  my  consideration  for  fairness  of  argument  dangerous 
signs  of  abandonment  of  principle.  Not  to  employ  remorseless  terms 
of  speech  appeared  loss  of  spirit.  Poets  wrote  epigrams  which  were 
intended  to  make  my  degeneracy  very  clear  and  not  to  my  advantage. 
The  danger  of  the  argument  set  forth  in  this  portion  of  personal 
experience  is,  that  it  may  furnish  a  pretext  to  some  for  standing 
aloof  from  a  right  agitation,  because  ^  fool  friends '  of  progress  have 
control  of  it.  This  never  deterred  me.  It  is  a  rotten  stage  of  culti- 
vation when  a  man's  sense  of  the  right  method  is  so  delicate  that  he 
is  incapable  of  acting  against  gross  wrong.  The  grossest  combatant 
for  its  destruction  has  a  manlier  and  healthier  mind  than  his.  His 
duty  is  to  work  for  the  right,  in  the  right  way  which  he  knows.  It  has 
to  be  admitted  also  that  gentlemen  as  well  as  workmen,  that. great  men 
as  well  as  little  men,  have  been,  more  or  less,  believers  in  violent 
language.     It  always  seems  a  means  of  power  to  the  ignorant.^    This 

*  A  friend  of  mine,  a  journalist,  trained  in  the  old  school,  which  soaght  inflaence 
by  capacity  of  political  thought  and  vigour  of  statement,  once  sought  employment 
on  a  rising  London  paper.  His  name  was  his  testimonial,  and  audience  was  given 
him,  when  the  first  thing  said  to  him  by  the  shrewd  proprietor  was,  *  Sir,  what  we 
want  on  this  paper  is  not  strong  thinking  but  strong  writing.'  Events  proved  that 
there  was  money  in  the  idea. 
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is  parUj  because  violence  of  speech  is  a  relief  to  the  indignant,  is 
easier  than  thinking,  and  is  less  trouble  than  art  in  advocacy.  It 
requires  far  leas  knowledge  and  skill  to  attack  a  person  than  to 
attack  a  system.  The  evil  of  a  system  can  only  be  shown  by  facts, 
and  they  require  mastery,  which  means  thought  and  labour.  The 
evils  of  a  system  are  a  thousandfold  greater  than  the  evil  in  persons, 
which  rather  demands  commiseration,  being  mostly  produced  by  the 
evil  system.  There  is  a  far  wider  field  for  splendid  invective  against 
error  than  against  the  erring.  When  genius,  passion,  and  instructed 
indignation  are  directed  to  the  causes  of  error,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  fervour,  or  fiery  vivacity  of  speech. 

Many  do  not  know  a  proposition  for  which  they  are  clamouring, 
if  stated  in  dispassionate  words.  If  strong  reason  is  substituted  for 
strong  speaking,  they  do  not  know  the  principle  again,  and  think  it 
has  been  betrayed.  It  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  understood, 
else  those  who  adopt  a  policy  of  just  consideration  of  others  in  argu- 
ment wiU  turn  back  and  think  good  sense  is  a  failure.  But  in  my 
experience  I  have  seen  that  the  unjust  epithet  is  as  the  boomerang, 
which  comes  back,  striking  those  who  throw  it — that  those  who  have 
had  strong  patience  have  found  that  exactness,  cogency,  and  mani- 
fest iaimess  were  a  greater  power  for  conviction  and  influence  than 
outrage.  No  contrary  belief  would  ever  have  prevailed,  had  not 
public  ignorance  enabled  men  to  diffuse  an  impression  that  heedless- 
ness of  speech  is  a  merit,  and  the  gratification  of  passion  and  spite  a 
form  of  the  public  good. 

Geobqe  Jacob  Holtoakb. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  FORCE. 


In  July  1877  the  Quarterly  Review  had  an  article  of  mine  on 
*  Electricity  as  applied  in  Peace  and  War,'  to  which  I  refer  here 
because  it  forms  a  convenient  landmark.  Though  it  was  written  but 
five  years  ago,  and  was  intended  to  give  in  a  popular  form  an  account 
of  electrical  science  as  it  then  existed,  it  is  quite  curious  to  remark 
how  completely  recent  inventions  have  left,  its  statements  in  arrear. 
Not  only  have  rapid  advances  been  made  in  the  science  itself,  by  the 
labours  of  philosophers  and  the  contrivances  of  inventors,  but  popular 
knowledge  of  the  subject  has  increased.  The  newspaper  and  the 
popular  lecturer  have  taken  it  up,  and  instilled  it  into  us,  so  to  speak, 
with  our  tea  and  toast  at  breakfast.  The  article  contains  no  mention 
of  the  telephone  or  of  the  phonograph,  which  to-day  are  household 
words.  It  speaks  throughout  of  voltaic  electricity  as  the  form  with 
which  the  world  was  principally  concerned.  The  very  nomenclature 
of  the  science,  which  I  took  some  pains  to  expound,  is  as  archaic  as 
Chaucer^s  EngUsh.  The  name  of  at  least  one  standard,  and  the 
capacity  of  a  second,  have  been  altered.  A  great  philosopher  whose 
patronymic  was  then  used  as  the  designation  of  an  electrical  measure 
has  given  place  to  another.  The  measure  to  which  *  Weber  *  stood 
sponsor  has  been  divided  into  two,  and  his  old  place  in  the  text-books 
knows  him  no  more.  In  fact,  electrical  science  is  in  a  state  of  rapid 
and  violent  change.  It  is  developing  with  a  rapidity  which  almost 
seems  to  rival  that  of  the  imponderable  agent  with  which  it  deals ; 
and  the  fact  that  electricians  have  nothing,  amidst  all  these  changes, 
to  unlearn,  and  nothing  to  retract,  speaks  volumes  for  the  care  and 
skill  of  its  first  leaders  and  workers. 

Nowadays  every  one  knows  something  in  a  general  way  about  the 
telephone.  Five  years  ago  the  telephone  was  just  heard  of  as  a 
scientific  toy ;  now  every  great  office  in  London,  and  in  a  hundred 
cities  besides,  is  in  telephonic  communication  with  its  correspondents. 
In  1877,  again,  the  electric  light,  though  well  known  in  theory,  and 
actually  used  for  lighthouse  work,  or  for  some  grand  illuminations, 
had  not  yet  begun  to  be  utilised  as  a  source  of  domestic  supply.  As 
railroads  took  possession  of  the  land  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
so  did  electricity  in  the  last  few  years.     The  telegraph  system  spread 
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itself  over  both  hemispheres  and  under  eveiy  sea.  Just  at  the  moment 
T&en  that  was  becoming  complete,  and  competing  lines,  in  default  of 
new  continents  to  conquer,  were  beginning  to  quarrel  among  themselyes, 
a  new  revolution  occurred ;  the  world  suddenly  learned  that  electri- 
eity  could  be  applied  to  an  infinity  of  purposes  undreamt  of  before. 
It  was  shown  to  be  as  strong  as  it  was  swift  and  delicate.  It  will 
drive  a  printing  machine  or  a  railway  train ;  it  will  work  an  elevator 
for  lifting  heavy  weights.  But  what  it  has  gained  in  strength  it 
has  not  lost  in  delicacy.  It  will  by  means  of  a  little  instrument  no 
]a^;er  than  an  apple  keep  a  sewing  machine  going;  it  can  be 
applied  to  a  pen,  which  writes  as  fast  as  a  skilful  penman  can  guide  it, 
a  copy  from  which  a  thousand  impressions  can  be  obtained ;  it  is, 
indeed,  so  sensitive  that  it  wUl  discover  the  whereabouts  of  a  bullet 
in  a  wound. 

Eveiy  one  knows  nowadays  that  to  maintain  a  current  of  electricity 
a  continuous  electrode  or  electrical  conductor  is  required  between 
the  opposite  poles  of  the  generating  battery.  The  simplest  form  in 
which  a  dicoit  can  be  established  is  to  plunge  a  couple  of  strips  of 
disKiTnilar  metals  into  a  tumbler  of  acidulated  water.  If  two  strips 
of  copper  and  zinc  are  so  immersed,  and  are  connected  by  a  wire 
outside  the  glass,  the  acid  begins  to  eat  the  zinc,  and  a  current 
of  electricity  forces  its  way  from  the  zinc,  through  the  acidulated 
water,  to  the  copper,  and  thence  along  the  connecting  wire  back 
to  the  zinc  again.  Here  we  have  in  its  simplest  form  a  complete 
electrical  system.  The  most  intricate  network  of  telegraphs,  the 
most  complete  plan  of  street  lighting,  only  differs  from  it  in  the 
necessary  complication  of  its  details.  Those  who  are  unskilled  in 
electricity  will  do  well  at  this  point  to  encounter  the  strange  ter- 
minology of  the  science,  and  learn  a  few  necessary  names  and  de- 
finitions. The  arrangement  within  the  glass  is  an  element  er 
celL  A  number  of  such  cells  coupled  together  is  a  battery.  The 
two  ends  of  zinc  and  copper  which  project  outside  the  glass  are  the 
battery  poles.  The  metal  blade  attacked  by  the  acid  (in  this  case 
the  zinc)  is  the  negative  pole.  The  one  not  attacked  is  the  positive 
pole.  The  outside  wires  are  called  indifferently  leads,  conductors,  or 
electrodes.  The  acidulated  water  which  attacks  the  zinc  is  called 
the  electrolyte.     The  burning  or  consumption  of  zinc  is  electrolysis. 

The  durrent,  in  forcing  its  way  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper, 
encoonters  electrical  < resistance'  in  the  electrolyte,  and  the  joint 
leastance  of  zinc,  electrolyte,  and  copper  is  known  as  the  intrapolar 
or  internal  resistance  of  the  battery.  In  like  manner  the  retardation 
caused  by  the  external  wires,  and  the  lamps,  instruments,  and  resist- 
ances inserted  in  the  circuit,  is  known  as  its  extrapolar  or  exterior 
resistance.  All  details  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  group  them- 
selves under  these  heads.  The  whole  system  over  which  a  current 
passes  is  called  a  circuit.    A  closed  circuit,  when  the  way  is  con- 

h2 
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tinuous  throughout,  however  many  interpolations  of  extraneous  re- 
sistances it  may  contain ;  an  open  circuit  when  either  by  design  or  by 
accident  the  continuity  of  the  conductor  is  destroyed. 

By  electrical  resistance  is  meant  the  opposition  offered  by  every 
constituent  part  of  the  circuit  to  the  passage  of  a  current.  There  is 
first  the  resistance  of  the  generating  battery  itself;  in  a  chemical 
battery  the  acidulated  water,  or  electrolyte,  offers  a  very  high  re- 
sistance; then  come  the  resistance  of  the  leading  wires,  and  in 
addition  the  resistance  of  every  constituent  portion  of  the  circuit,  be 
it  electric  machine,  resistance  coil,  electro-magnet,  telegraph  machine, 
or  the  carbons  of  a  series  of  electric  lights ;  in  fact,  any  retardation 
of  the  current,  caused  by  material  impediment  or  by  work  to  be  per- 
formed, is  known  by  the  name  of  resistance,  which  can  be  tested 
and  measured ;  but  whatever  obstacles  a  current  may  have  to  en- 
counter, its  way  must  be  continuous  and  unbroken  by  the  smallest 
interval.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  resistance  is  merely  a 
relative  term.  Every  substance  can  be  electrified,  some  with  greater 
and  some  with  less  difficulty.  The  metals,  for  instance,  such  as 
german  silver  and  copper,  can  be  electrified  almost  instantaneously. 
Other  substances — glass,  carbon,  shellac,  and  gutta  percha — take 
a  very  long  time,  and  require  persistent  electric  excitation  to 
become  so.  Grenerally  speaking,  substances  which  can  be  very 
easily  electrified  are  known  as  conductors,  and  those  which  are 
slowly  electrified  are  called  insulators.  Neither  term  is  strictly  ac- 
curate. It  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  Even  the  best  conductor 
offers  a  certain  amount  of  retardation ;  and  the  worst  conductor 
known  is  permeable  in  time,  and  does  not  afford  perfect  insula- 
tion. To  be  sure  the  limits  of  variation  in  this  respect  are  wide 
enough.  An  uncovered  wire  of  copper  will  allow  a  current  to  move 
along  it  at  the  rate  of  288,000  miles  a  second,  and  it  would  take 
minutes  and  perhaps  hours  to  creep  over  an  inch  or  two  of  gutta 
percha.  Still,  as  a  mathematical  fact,  neither  insulators  nor  con- 
ductors are  perfect.  The  two  properties  are  reciprocals.  If  we  take 
100  as  the  standard  of  conductivity  or  absolute  non-resistance,  pure 
copper  wire  would  show,  perhaps,  96  or  98  of  conductivity  and  4  or  2 
of  resistance.  Gutta  percha,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  might 
show  less  than  1  of  conductivity  and  more  than  99  of  resistance.  I 
have  not  at  hand  the  exact  figures,  but  these  will  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  meaning.  The  mathematical  formula  known  as  Ohm's 
fundamental  law  states  electrical  resistance  to  be  inversely  proportional 
to  the  strength  of  the  current.*  An  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  a  lightning  conductor.  A  small  copper  wire  will  carry  away  a 
moderate  current  without  disturbance,  because  the  current  and  the 

*  Ohm's  law.    I- _  where  I  is  the  intensity  of  the  current,  E  the  electromotive 
force,  and  R  the  resistance. 
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resisiaiiee  of  the  wire  have  some  manageable  relation  to  each  other. 
Batf  if  a  flash  of  lightning  were  to  pass  along  the  same  wire,  it  would 
fuse  tbe  wire ;  becaose,  although  the  resistance  would  be  the  same,  the 
proportion  borne  by  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  lightning  to  the 
condactivity  of  the  wire,  would  have  no  manageable  relation  to  the 
current.  On  the  same  principle  a  piece  of  carbon  introduced  into 
a  circuit  stops  the  passage  of  a  feeble  current,  being  a  bad  conductor. 
It,  however,  allows  a  strong  current  to  pass ;  but,  before  doing  so,  it 
offers  such  vigorous  resistance  that  the  energy  necessary  to  overcome 
the  resistance  is  sufficient  to  heat  the  carbon  white  hot,  or,  if  there 
be  a  break  in  the  carbon,  to  cause  an  electric  arc  at  the  point  of 
fractuie.    This  is  the  principle  of  the  electric  light. 

The  next  point  offered  for  consideration  by  the  simple  circuit 
which  I  have  described,  is  the  electro-motive  force.  In  the  case  of 
chemical  electricity,  the  electro-motive  force  depends  upon  the  differ- 
ence of  activity  with  which  the  zinc  and  the  copper  are  attacked  by 
the  dilute  acid.  In  the  case  of  electro-magnetism,  of  which  I  shall 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  further  on,  electro-motive  force  depends, 
within  certain  limits,  upon  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  the 
armature  caQs  are  made  to  rotate  in  the  magnetic  field.  But  in 
either  case  electro-motive  force  is  due  to  what,  in  electric  parlance, 
is  known  as  difference  of  potential,  that  is,  to  the  anxiety  of  electricity 
to  force  its  way  from  one  pole  of  a  battery  to  the  other. 

Before  saying  anything  about  measurements,  it  may  be  charitable 
to  warn  those  who  have  been,  perhaps  fruitlessly,  poring  over  electri- 
cal books  that  certain  technical  terms  used  in  the  science  have  lately 
changed  their  significance.  This  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  be  an 
advantage  to  the  student,  as  it  will  introduce  greater  neatness  and 
precision;  but  the  intermediate  effect  is  bewildering;  because  the 
same  woid  stands  for  two  or  more  different  ideas.  Electricity  being, 
like  heat  or  light,  a  mode  of  motion,  its  manifestation  is  usually 
spoken  of  conventionally  as  a  current.  Probably  there  is  no  such 
thing ;  the  force  obeys  certain  laws,  and  acts  in  particular  ways,  but 
it  does  not  flow  bodily  from  place  to  place  as  a  current  does.  It 
follows  rather  the  analogy  of  light-undulations  or  sound-waves.  Sir 
William  Thomson  and  others  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
investigation  of  electrical  phenomena  avow  themselves  at  fault: 
they  do  not  know  what  electricity  is :  but  whatever  it  is,  the  earth 
contains  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  it,  and  portions  of  it 
can  be  separated  from  the  main  body.  The  portion  so  separated  has 
a  tendency  to  escape  and  recombine.  In  doing  so  it  exerts  energy ; 
in  other  words,  it  performs  work,  which  may  be  directed,  utilised,  or 
measured.  Force  may  be  exerted,  either  to  produce  motion  in  bodies 
at  rest,  or  to  oppose  resistance  to  moving  bodies ;  in  either  case  it  does 
a  definite  amount  of  work,  which  may  be  measmred  and  compared 
with  a  standard.    In  mechanics  such  a  standard  is  found  in  the  force 
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which  is  required  to  raise  a  weight  of  one  pound  to  the  height  of  one 
foot.  For  electrical  purposes  the  foot-pound  would  not  be  sufficiently 
refined ;  but  a  standard  has  been  devised  on  the  same  principle,  which 
supposes  an  electrical  force  which  is  capable  of  raising  one  gramme 
in  weight  through  one  metre  of  height  in  one  second  of  time.  This 
standard  has  been  named  an  absolute  unit.  In  measuring  a  force  it 
is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  it  is  employed  in  promoting  motion 
or  in  resisting  it.  So  that  the  strength  of  a  current,  the  resistance 
of  a  wire  to  ihe  passage  of  a  current,  or  the  quantity  of  electricity 
passing  in  a  given  time  through  a  given  circuit,  can  all  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  absolute  unit.  It  still  remained  to  invent  measures 
which  should  be  accurate  multiples  of  the  unit,  and  to  find  appro- 
priate names  for  the  measures.  A  man  calling  for  a  pint  of  wine 
does  not  calculate  the  cubic  contents  of  his  bottle ;  he  compares  the 
quantity  he  buys  with  a  standard  pint,  and  in  like  manner  a  cask  is 
said  to  contain  a  certain  number  of  quarts.  Electricians,  when  first 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  weighing  and  measuring,  had  to 
invent  names  by  which  they  could  designate  in  absolute  units  a 
certain  definite  amount  of  resistance,  quantity  of  current,  electro- 
motive force,  intensity  of  current. 

A  committee  of  the  British  Association  have  the  honour  of  establish- 
ing the  first  series  of  standards.  They  hit  upon  the  happy  thought 
of  calling  the  new  measures  by  the  names  of  distinguished  electricians. 
The  standard  of  resistance — that  is,  the  opposition  offered  by  any 
substance  to  the  passage  of  electricity  through  or  across  it — they 
called  an  Ohm.  It  corresponds  to  the  resistance  of  an  iron  wire  four 
millimetres  in  diameter  and  about  a  hundred  metres  in  length. 
Certified  copies  of  this  standard,  consisting  of  coils  of  platinum 
silver  wire,  each  of  which  opposes  one  or  some  definite  number 
of  Ohm's  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  current,  are  now  every- 
where obtainable.  They  are  known  by  the  name  of  resistance  coils, 
and  are  marked  with  the  number  of  Ohm's  resistance  which  they 
offer.  They  are  arranged  in  boxes,  and  are  so  connected  that  a 
current  can  readily  be  passed  through  any  amount  of  resistance  which 
may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  At  the  present 
moment  all  electrical  resistances  are  habitually  measured  in  ohms,  as 
liquids  are  by  the  pint  or  ribbons  by  the  yard. 

The  imit  of  electro-motive  force  has  had  assigned  to  it  the  name 
of  Volta,  the  great  electrician  of  Bologna.  A  volt  is,  roughly 
speaking,  a  force  equal  to  that  form  of  electric  battery  called  a 
Daniells  cell ;  but  there  is  no  real  standard  of  it.  A  Daniells  cell  is 
accurate  enough  for  practical  purposes,  though  it  is  really  1*079,  or  a 
little  more  than  a  volt. 

Ampere,  the  French  electrician,  has  lately  been  honoured  by  having 
his  name  conferred  on  the  standard  measure  of  ^  intensity.'  An  Ampdre 
designates  that  property  of  a  current  which  was  formerly  roughly 
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ksowii  as  a  Weber;  bat  < quantity'  was  also  included  under  the 

term  Weber.     This  property  has  now  a  name  of  its  own,  and  is 

called  a  Coulomb*     It  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  forced 

through  the  resistance  of  one  ohm,  by  a  current  with  the  intensity 

of  one  ampere,  in  one  second.    The  old  Weber  has  thus  disappeared, 

and  has  been  replaced  by  these  two  correlative  measures,  the  Ampdre 

and  the  Coulomb.     This  change  is  hardly  a  year  old,  and  all  eleo-; 

trical  books  published  before  that  date  necessarily  confound  the  two, 

and  use  the  old  term  Weber  for  either  measure  indifferently. 

I  £ear  to  weaiy  the  reader  with  these  details :  the  excuse  is  that, 

although  receiyed  into  the  daily  speech  of  electricians,  these  changes 

are  not  yet  found  iu   text-books.     There  is  also  another  matter 

which,  if  the  reader  takes  the  trouble  to  note  it  well,  will  save 

him  an  infinity  of  trouble,  and  that  is  the  significance  of   the 

words  'tension,'  'intensity,'  and  ' electro-motive  force.'    The  words 

are  often  employed  as  if  they  were  convertible  terms,  whereas  they 

are,  cs  ought  to  be,  quite  distinct.      I  have  seen  them  figure  in 

different  senses  on  the  same  page.     Ohm's  law,  given  above,  is  ex- 

E 
pressed  by  the  formula  I  ~  ^«     Iii  other  words,  I,  the  intensity  of  a 

given  current,  is  equal  to  E,  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  battery 
or  geoerating  machine,  divided  by  B,  the  total  resistance  of  the 
circuit.  This  is  simple  enough.  But  tension  is  used  sometimes  as  an 
equivalent  of  '  E '  in  Ohm's  formula,  and  sometimes  as  synonymous 
with  *I,'  which  is  the  product  of  E  divided  by  E.  Either  of  these 
quantities  may,  in  any  circuit,  vary  indefinitely.  You  may  join  up 
a  thousand  Daniells  cells  together  so  as  to  produce  a  batteiy  that 
would  strike  a  man  dead ;  you  may  work  a  dynamo  machine  at  a 
speed  which  would  produce  effects  if  possible  more  terrible ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  may  obtain  from  your  battery  a  current  that 
would  not  hurt  a  baby.  Then,  for  resistance,  you  may  have  a  thick 
wire  which  would  be  no  appreciable  impediment  to  the  passage  of  a 
current,  or  you  may  place  in  the  current  fifty  lamps,  which  would  offer 
to  it  tremendous  opposition.  As  either  of  these  quantities  varies,  so 
does  the  intensity  vary.  It  is,  therefore,  very  annoying  to  a  reader 
to  find  his  author  using  one  term  as  if  it  was  the  synonym  of  the 
other.  The  confusion  is  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  French  use  the 
word  tension  in  the  sense  of  intensity,  whereas,  more  often  than  not, 
EngUfih  writers  use  tension  to  express  difference  of  potential,  the 
^£'  of  Ohm's  formula.  It  would  be  well  if  the  word  tension  were 
discarded  altogether :  but,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  discarded,  the  reader 
is  warned,  when  he  meets  the  word,  to  consider  carefully  in  which  of 
its  two  senses  his  author  wishes  it  to  be  understood. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  a  circuit  in  its  simplest  form.  It  is  now 
time  to  mention  what  is  known  as  electric  induction.  That  is  the  re- 
markable property  by  virtue  of  which  currents  and  magnets  act  and  react 
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on  each  other.  If  the  conducting  wire  in  any  circuit  is  wound  round 
a  bar  of  soft  iron,  you  turn  the  soft  iron  into  an  electro-magnet. 
If  in  like  manner  there  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  a  spiral  of  wire 
surrounding  a  magnetised  needle,  on  the  passage  of  the  current  the 
needle  will  be  deflected.  This  phenomenon,  with  due  mechanical 
arrangements  for  its  accomplishment,  is  the  ordinary  electric  tele- 
graph. 

When  a  second  close  circuit  consisting  of  a  spiral  of  wire  with  its 
ends  joined  together  is  presented  to  an  electro-magnet  in  the  main 
circuit,  and  rapidly  withdrawn  again,  two  currents  will  be  induced  in 
the  spiral^  one  on  the  approach  of  the  magnet,  and  another  on  its 
withdrawal.  These  currents  will  be  in  opposite  directions.  These 
are  known  as  induced  or  secondary  currents.  They  are  the  basis 
upon  which  the  whole  foundation  of  electro-magnetism  is  founded. 
If  you  employ  machinery  instead  of  chemical  agency,  and  alternate^ 
present  and  tear  away  &om  the  influence  of  a  magnet  a  closed 
spiral  wire,  the  same  result  will  follow  as  when  the  operation  was 
performed  by  the  chemical  battery,  except  that,  in  this  case,  a  series 
of  short  currents  (some  hundreds  in  a  second)  will  pass  every  time  the 
magnet  is  presented  or  withdrawn,  instead  of  the  continuous  current 
which  was  produced  by  the  chemical  battery. 

(Ersted,  very  early  in  the  present  century,  discovered  by  accident 
the  power  exercised  by  a  current  on  a  magnet  in  its  neighbourhood. 
He  was  holding  the  mariner's  compass  in  his  hand,  and  accidentally 
approached  it  to  a  wire  through  which  a  current  was  passing.  By  a 
brilliant  efibrt  of  inductive  reasoning,he  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  magnet  was  deflected  in  consequence  of  the  nearness  of  the 
current  overcoming  for  the  moment  the  directing  force  of  the  earth's 
magnetism ;  and  it  flashed  across  his  mind  that  the  reason  why  the 
magnet  itself  points  to  the  north  was  owing  to  the  directing  force  of 
currents  passing  east  and  west  round  the  earth.  The  idea,  thus  started, 
developed  into  electro-magnetism.  The  theory  of  (Ersted  was  con- 
firmed in  a  remarkable  manner  by  an  experiment  devised  by  Professor 
Barlow.  I  believe  it  is  not  so  generally  known  as  its  ingenuity  and 
importance  deserve.  He  wound  a  copper  spiral  wire  round  a  hollow 
globe  of  wood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  coils  coincide  with 
the  parallels  of  latitude.  He  then  covered  the  sphere  and  its  spiral 
wire  with  the  pictured  gores  of  a  terrestrial  globe  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet  spiral  into  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  observed  magnetic  poles.  The  globe  thus  arranged  was 
then  placed  under  a  delicately  suspended  needle,  and  electro-magnetic 
currents  were  caused  to  circulate  in  the  spiral  wire  beneath  the  sur- 
face. The  needle  so  suspended  exhibited,  under  the  influence  of  tiie 
spiral  currents,  all  the  phenomena  of  variation  exhibited  by  the 
compass  needle  on  the  actual  globe.  I  think  the  story  is  told  in  Sir 
William  Snow  Harris's  *  Magnetism.'    It  sufficiently  establishes  the 
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aoeoracy  of  the  opinion  that  the  movements  of  the  compass  needle  are 
doe  to  currents  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  The  point  is  one  of  ez* 
tieme  importance,  because  it  led  Arago  to  observe  shortly  after- 
wards that  a  current  surrounding  a  bar  of  soft  iron  would  magnetise  the 
bar ;  and  Faraday  drew  the  further  conclusion  that  the  converse  was 
also  true,  and  that  a  magnet  would  produce  a  current  if  presented  to  a 
dosed  spiral  circuit.  The  theoretical  inference  drawn  by  Faraday 
was  afterwards  proved,  by  actual  experiment,  to  be  a  fact.  Subse- 
quent steps  in  electro-magnetism  were,  after  these  discoveries,  mere 
questions  of  time  and  patience ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  detail  to 
discover  the  means  by  which  such  currents  might  be  collected,  inten- 
sified, and  utilised.  Such  then  was  the  condition  of  electrical  science, 
when  a  couple  of  years  ago  circiunstances  turned  the  attention  of 
the  whole  body  of  inventors  to  electro-magnetism.  No  positively 
new  discovery  was  made ;  all  the  principles  involved  in  the  elaborate 
systems  of  electric  lighting  which  have  lately  attracted  so  much 
attention  had  already  been  made  known  by  Faraday ;  and  Gramme, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Pacinotti,  had  constructed  machines  which 
are  in  every  essential  particular  the  same  as  the  dynamo-electric 
machines  of  to-day ;  but  though  the  principle  was  established,  and 
the  macbines  of  Gramme,  Ladd,  Siemens,  and  many  others,  were  in 
occasional  use,  and  were  indeed  somewhat  extensively  employed  in 
physical  laboratories  and  for  medical  purposes,  the  attention  of  eleo- 
tricians  seemed  to  be  mainly  concentrated  on  devising  improvements 
in  voltaic  electricity.  But  a  great  change  suddenly  occurred. 
Chemical  electricity  supplies  a  current,  highly  manageable  and  useful, 
but  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  perform  rough  work  or  efficiently 
maintain  the  electric  light.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  sine  is  so  expensive  that  the  production  of  a  current  by 
means  of  zinc  combustion  sufficiently  powerful  to  perform  heavy  work 
was  economically  impossible,  and  practically  was  not  attempted. 
But  the  problem  of  utilising  electricity  in  the  every-day  requirements 
of  life  as  a  motive  power,  and  as  a  source  of  light,  has  now  every 
chance  of  being  solved.  Engines  moved  by  electricity  are  constructed, 
and  light,  brilliant  and  beautiful,  is  produced  in  abundance.  What 
remains  is  a  mere  question  of  cost ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  a  thousand 
workers  is  busily  employed  in  reducing  that  to  a  minimum.  A  little 
while  ago  it  seemed  as  if  voltaic  electricity  would  be  retained  at 
least  for  telegraphic  purposes,  for  which  it  seemed  to  be  specially 
adapted ;  but  even  in  this  respect  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  not 
be  snperseded.  Already  some  of  the  principal  American  telegraph 
lines  employ  dynamic  instead  of  voltaic  batteries  for  their  daily 
work;  and  it  seems  probable  that,  in  combination  with  some  form  of 
storage  (of  which  Plante,  Faure,  and  Sellon  have  shown  the  possi- 
bility), dectro-magnetism  will  carry  all  before  it. 

The  newspapers  have  familiarised  us  all  with  the  name  of  dynamo- 
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electric  machines.  The  quaint  English  habit  of  abbreviation  which 
turns  a  cabriolet  into  a  cab,  and  an  omnibus  into  a  bus,  has  induced 
the  public  to  shorten  the  term  into  dynamo.  It  is  expressive  and  con- 
venient; but  it  is  as  well  to  say  that,  although  all  dynamos  are 
developments  of  electro-dynamics,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all 
electro-dynamic  machines  are  dynamos.  The  latter  phrase  has  by 
common  consent  been  applied  to  those  machines  in  which  the  electric 
power  is  generated  by  the  mutual  interaction  of  electro-magnets, 
while  the  larger  term  includes  every  development  of  electric  force, 
however  generated  or  applied. 

Faraday's  experiments  proved  that  a  magnet  thrust  into  the  coils 
of  a  spiral  wire  caused  a  current  in  the  spiral  if  the  latter  oonfiisted 
of  a  close  circuit,  a  term  already  explained.  The  Gramme  machine, 
or  rather  the  armature  or  generating  part,  which  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Grramme  machine,  showed  how  Faraday's  discovery 
could  be  most  conveniently  utilised.  A  Gramme  armature,  also  called 
a  Gramme  ring,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  wheel  of  soft  iron,  wound 
round  its  periphery  with  a  coil  of  insulated  wire.  The  periphery  of  the 
wheel,  if  cut  and  straightened  out,  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  bar 
wound  round  with  wire.  According  to  Faraday's  experiment,  if  that  bar 
were  a  magnet,  and  it  were  rapidly  thrust  in  and  out  of  its  encircling 
coil,  an  induction  current  would  pass  through  the  wire  at  each  entrance 
or  withdrawal  of  the  bar.  By  bending  the  ends  of  the  magnet  into 
the  shape  of  a  wheel,  and  rotating  the  wheel  on  its  axle  within  the 
poles  of  a  fixed  horseshoe  magnet,  the  same  result  is  obtained.  The 
poles  being  fixed  in  space,  the  effect  on  the  rotating  coil  is  the  same 
as  if  it  stood  still  and  had  a  magnet  rapidly  thrust  into  it.  All 
modem  dynamos  are  modifications  of  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  Edison,  in  his  pamphlet  on  his  electric  lighting  system,  writes 
as  follows :  '  The  Edison  dynamo  consists  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet, 
between  the  poles  of  which  revolves  an  armature  or  inducing  coil. 
By  the  revolution  of  this  coil  of  wire  an  electric  current  is  generated 
and  tapped  off  by  copper-wire  brushes,  which  press  against  the  arma- 
ture.' Nothing  can  be  more  accurate ;  but  it  applies  not  only  to 
Edison's  system,  but  to  every  system  that  is  now  before  the  public. 
Substitute  for  Edison's  name  the  name  of  Siemens,  Brush,  Lontin,  or 
Gramme,  the  same  description  would  apply  without  the  alteration  of 
a  word ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  patents  by  which  each  system 
is  protected  will  be  so  difficult  to  uphold.  The  difference  between 
one  system  and  another  is  merely  one  of  detail  and  not  of  principle, 
and — except  to  one  who  patiently  examines  the  mode  of  winding, 
the  size  of  wire,  and  other  minute  details — one  dynamo  appears 
exactly  like  another ;  and,  the  central  idea  being  conmion  to  all,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  any  patent  for  the  mere  details  of  performing 
it  can  be  successfully  maintained.  The  essential  part  of  each  machine 
is  common  to  all.    There  is  the  steam  engine  or  gas  engine,  which  by 
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means  of  a  band  on  its  driving  wheel  rotates  the  armature.  There 
are  the  great  masses  of  iron  wound  round  with  insulated  wire  which 
form  the  electro-magnets,  within  whose  field  the  armature  rotates. 
There  is  the  axle  on  which  the  armature  revolves,  and  through  which 
the  ends  of  the  coils  that  encircle  the  armature  are  led  to  the  colleci>- 
ing  commutators  and  brushes.  There  is  the  outside  circuit,  consisting 
of  mains  and  distributing  wires,  which  depart  from  one  pole  and 
letum  to  the  other  pole  of  the  generating  machine. 

Within  that  external  circuit  any  kind  of  resistance  may  of  course 
be  interpolated,  and  here  there  is  endless  field  for  ingenuity.  But  the 
main  point  to  be  remembered  is  that,  in  essential  particulars,  each 
machine  resembles  the  other,  and  that  it  is  only  in  details  that  there 
is  room  for  variation.  It  would  be  useless,  and  indeed  impossible, 
to  describe  in  any  detail  the  various  dynamo  noachines  employed  in 
the  many  systems  now  before  the  public  without  having  recourse  to 
diagrams.  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  take  two  typical 
machines,  and  to  make  intelligible  tiie  nature  of  the  difference 
between  them. 

I  will  select,  for  example,  the  Edison  and  the  Brush.  In  every 
circuit,  when  a  current  is  passing,  a  uniform  intensity  of  pressure  is 
exerted  at  every  point  of  the  circuit,  whether  in  the  interior  of  the 
generating  coils  or  in  the  outside  conductors.  The  system  elaborated 
by  Edison  proceeds  upon  the  main  idea  that  the  whole  resistance, 
both  intrapolar  and  extrapolar,  shall  be  almost  entirely  concentrated 
in  the  lamps  themselves.  To  attain  this  end,  both  the  generating 
annature  and  the  external  mains  are  formed  of  very  thick  wires, 
or  bars  of  copper,  which  present  hardly  any  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  the  current.  The  external  mains  are  also  bars  of  copper,  laid 
side  by  side  in  a  tube ;  but  they  are  insulated  from  one  another, 
and  are  never  allowed  to  touch.  At  the  generating  end  they  are 
united  by  the  armature  coils.  But  beyond  the  poles,  wherever  it  is 
intended  to  insert  a  light  in  the  circuit,  a  bridge  of  thin  wire  is 
carried  from  one  main  to  the  other,  and  in  it  is  inserted  the  lamp. 
The  mains  being  of  thick,  and  the  bridge  between  them  of  thin 
wire,  the  resistance  is  practically  concentrated  in  the  thin  wires  lead- 
ing to  the  lights.  The  crown  of  the  arc,  so  to  speak,  of  each  thin 
wire  bridge  is  formed  of  the  filament  of  carbon  in  an  exhausted  glass 
receiver,  which  constitutes  the  lamp.  If  one  lamp  only  is  in  circuit, 
that  lamp  encounters  the  whole  intensity  of  the  current;  but  if, 
instead  of  one  bridge  surmounted  by  a  lamp,  fifty  bridges  sur- 
mounted by  lamps  are  built  from  wire  to  wire  of  the  mains,  the 
preBsnre  which  was  before  concentrated  in  one  lamp  is  now  divided 
anumg  fifty,  and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  lamps  added  to  the  circuit.  The 
normal  pressure  of  an  Edison's  circuit  is  thus  kept  down  as  low 
as  110  or  120  volts. 
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The  Ediflon  machine  may  thas  be  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  an 
engine  of  low  resistance.  The  Brush,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  an  engine  of  high  resistance.  The  wires  with 
which  the  Brush  armature  is  wound  are  fine  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Edison,  and  not  only  that,  they  greatly  exceed  in  length  the 
bars  of  which  Edison's  armature  is  formed.  The  eztrapolar  wires 
are,  likewise,  much  thinner  than  Edison's  mains,  so  that  the  total 
resistance  of  a  Brush  circuit  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  required  by 
one  on  Edison's  system ;  and,  in  accordance  with  Ohm's  law,  a 
greater  electro-motive  force — i.e.  a  greater  rapidity  of  rotation  of 
the  armature  required  to  maintain  the  necessary  intensity.  The 
pressure  at  which  a  Brush  dynamo  is  usually  worked  is  something 
like  800  volts. 

The  Brush  machine  resembles  that  of  Edison  in  that  its  arma- 
ture is  of  a  circular  shape.  It  differs,  however,  from  the  Edison 
ring  in  the  arrangement  of  the  coils  of  wire  with  which  it  is  wound, 
as  well  as  the  way  in  which  the  several  coils  are  connected  with  one 
another.  But  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Brush  machine 
is  in  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  armature  ring  itself.  It  is  of 
cast  iron,  grooved  out  by  a  series  of  deep  concentric  grooves,  the 
object  of  which  is,  partly  to  reduce  the  mass  and  lessen  the  weight, 
and  partly  to  ventilate  the  ring  and  carry  away  the  heat  generated 
by  the  working  of  the  machine.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  periphery 
of  the  ring  is  grooved  out  so  deeply  as  almost  to  sever  it ;  and  thus, 
although  the  cross  section  of  the  ring  is  generally  rectangular,  it  is 
so  cut  up  by  grooves  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  skeleton  rather 
than  a  solid  ring.  On  this  ring  the  bobbins  are  wound  in  such  a 
manner  that,  after  leaving  one  coil,  the  wire  proceeds  direct  to  the 
coil  diametrically  opposite  to  it  in  the  ring.  The  loose  ends  of  all 
the  bobbins  are  passed  through  the  shafts  of  the  machine,  and  are 
connected  at  its  extremity  to  insulated  rings  of  brass,  which  surround 
the  axle,  where  the  currents  ai'e  collected  by  suitably  placed  copper 
brushes  or  plates. 

The  coiomutator  cannot  be  described  without  diagrams.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  contains  an  arrangement  by  which  each  pair 
of  coils  is,  in  succession,  cut  out  of  the  circuit  as  they  pass  the 
neutral  portion  of  the  magnetic  field.  Two  purposes  are  thus  served. 
Each  coil  has  in  each  revolution  a  period  of  rest  equal  to  one  fourth 
of  a  revolution,  and  the  current  passes  through  it  only  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  time  the  machine  is  running.  To  this  is  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  very  small  development  of  heat  in  the  machine. 
In  the  Brush  machine,  as  well  as  in  the  later  forms  of  the  Crramme, 
and  the  ordinary  Siemens  machine,  the  whole  of  the  current  from  the 
armature  is  transmitted  through  the  field  magnet  coils,  which  thus 
form,  with  respect  to  the  armature,  a  portion  of  the  external  circuit. 
The  currents  received  by  the  commutators  are  conveyed  from  the 
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brashes  by  wide  strips  of  copper  to  the  poles  of  the  machine,  whence 
ibej  pass  into  the  external  circuit  in  the  usual  way,  and  return  to 
the  opposite  pole. 

Most  of  the  dynamo-electric  machines  now  made  bear  a  family 
resemblance  to  these.  They  all  exhibit  ingenious  modifications, 
and  they  a]l  are  adapted  by  careful  mathematical  calculation  to 
the  class  of  work  they  have  to  perform.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt, 
with  Edison's  generator,  to  light  a  series  of  Jablochkofifs  candles.  The 
result  would  be  merely  equivalent  to  placing  a  non-conductor  in  the 
circuit — ^the  initial  intensity  of  the  current  would  be  insufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistance.  It  would  be  equally  vain  to  apply  a  Brush 
machine  with  its  current  of  high  intensity  to  work  Edison's  or  Swan's 
incandescent  light. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  ought  to  be  mentioned,  i.e. 
eunents  of  high  intensity  are  necessarily  dangerous  to  life.  A  man 
might  take  hold  of  the  two  conducting  mains  of  an  Edison  machine 
without  further  inconvenience  than  a  sharp  shock ;  whereas  a  similar 
misadventure  in  the  case  of  a  machine  such  as  is  usually  employed 
to  work  JablochkoflTs  lights,  would  be  productive  of  fatal  results. 
Many  persons  will,  no  doubt,  remember  the  accident  which 
happened  on  board  the  Czar's  yacht  Livadia  on  her  voyage  from 
the  Clyde  to  Brest,  when  an  unfortunate  seaman  placed  himself  in 
the  path  of  the  current  and  was  instantaneously  killed.  A  similar 
accident  occurred,  not  long  ago,  at  Hatfield,  and  one  in  a  music  hall 
at  Birmingham.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  high  electro-motive  force 
which  is  required  for  the  Brush  and  other  machines  as  compared 
with  the  low  pressure  of  Edison. 

The  resistance  offered  by  a  human  body  differs  enormously  in 
amount  in  different  cases.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  at  an  average 
of  1,500  ohms.  The  whole  resistance  of  an  Edison  circuit  bears 
but  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  amount,  and  therefore  it  might 
almost  be  sufficient  to  say  that  if  a  human  being  short-circuited  an 
Edison  machine,  that  is,  offered  his  body  as  an  alternative  conductor, 
the  greater  part  of  the  current  would  pass  by  the  line  of  smaller 
resistance — i,e.  through  the  lamps  and  wires ;  while  a  small  portion 
of  it  only  would  be  shunted  through  the  man's  body.  But  this  would 
not  be  the  whole  truth.  The  fact  is  that,  when  a  current  of  high 
electro-motive  force  is  passing,  some  law  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
fully  investigated  comes  into  play.  If  a  circuit  with  low  resistance 
is  bridged  over  with  a  shunt  of  high  resistance  and  the  electro-motive 
force  is  moderate  in  strength,  all  the  current  will  pass  the  main  cir- 
cuit, and  but  little  by  the  shunt.  But,  if  the  electro-motive  force  is 
gradually  increased,  there  comes  a  time — electricians  have  not  exactly 
decided  when  that  point  is  reached — when  the  whole  current  will 
abandon  the  main  circuit  and  go  through  the  shunt.  Thus  with  an 
Edison  or  a  Brush  machine,  the  former,  working  at  110  or   120 
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voltSy  would  not  send  a  strong  shock  through  a  man  who  touched 
the  leading  wires.  The  Brush,  working  at  800  volts,  would  kill  him, 
because  the  boundary  line  has  been  passed  which  governs  the  law  of 
shunts  at  lower  potentials.  It  has  been  decided  that  it  would  not 
be  safe,  under  any  circumstances,  to  allow  a  current  with  higher 
electro-motive  force  than  150  volts  to  go  into  any  house.  How  the 
Brush  and  other  systems  of  high  tension  intend  to  manage  this  I 
do  not  know.^  But  the  fact  remains  that  anything  above  150  volts 
is  considered  dangerous  to  human  life. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  ^bout  machines  for  generating  elec- 
tricity :  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  light  itself.  Nothing  can  be  more 
variable  than  the  cost  price  of  electric  lighting.  It  may,  according 
to  circimistances,  be  ten  times  as  much  as  gas,  or  very  considerably 
less  than  gas.  In  factories  which  already  possess  steam  or  hydraulic 
power,  a  few  horse-power  to  drive  a  dynamo  can  easily  be  spared ; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  expense  is  almost  confined  to  the  first  cost  of  the 
machine  and  lamps  and  the  combustion  of  the  carbon,  if  the  voltaic 
arc  is  employed.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  a 
steam-engine  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  single  machine  and  feeding 
a  single  centre,  the  expense  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  gas. 
The  various  companies  which  have  been  lately  formed,  or  such  of 
them  as  survive  the  payment  of  their  promoters'  fees,  will  no  doubt 
eventually  bring  electricity  to  our  doors,  and  then  all  that  we  shall 
have  to  do  will  be  to  settle  upon  the  lamps  we  prefer,  the  company 
we  shall  patronise,  tmless,  that  is,  the  vestries  take  up  the  matter — 
from  which  may  heaven  defend  us. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  gas  in  comparison  with  electricity  is 
itself  inefficient  both  in  light-giving  power  and  in  economy.  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  materials  forming 
gas  are  expended  in  heat  and  wasted  in  other  ways  for  every  five 
per  cent,  that  went  directly  to  give  Ught.  Professor  Meier  teUs  us 
in  his  recent  translation  of  Hospitalier's  modem  applications  of 
electricity : ' — 

By  direct  combustion  of  four  cubic  metres  of  gas,  640  candles  at  the  most  can 
be  obtained.  By  expendiag  the  same  quantity  of  gas  in  an  '  Otto '  engine,  the 
force  of  four  horse-power  would  be  produced,  which,  transformed  into  electricity 
by  a  Gramme  machine  and  into  light  by  a  Serrin's  regulator,  would  produce  4,800 
candles  of  light  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  less  heat. 

A  great  many  methods  of  electric  lighting  have  been  recently  tried, 
but  there  remain  at  present  only  two  general  methods — ^that  by  the 
voltaic  arc,  worked  by  regulators  and  candles,  and  that  by  incandes- 

'  Since  this  was  in  type  I  hear  that  it  was  said  before  the  House  of  Ck>mmons 
Committee,  which  has  not  yet  pablished  the  evidence  taken,  that  they  intend  to  rely 
upon  storage  batteries,  a  form  of  battery  which  the  reader  will  find  discussed  further 
on  in  this  paper. 

•  P.  264. 
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cenoe,  where  materials  of  high  resistance,  such  as  carbon,  platinum, 
and  iridium,  are  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature  by  the  passage  of 
the  current.  There  is  a  large  number  of  what  are  called  arc  lights, 
in  all  of  which  the  brilliance  is  produced  by  gas  raised  to  a  very 
high  temperature  and  by  particles  of  carbon  detached  firom  the 
electrodes,  which  at  the  moment  the  voltaic  arc  is  produced  are 
slightly  separated  firom  each  other.  An  immense  amount  of  in- 
genuity has  been  expended  on  endeavouring  to  discover  modes  ot 
regulating  the  adjustment  of  the  carbons  in  order  to  preserve  them 
always  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  notwithstanding  their 
giadoal  combustion.  In  most  of  the  arc  lamps  the  light  is  produced 
between  carbon  points  placed  end  to  end,  and  by  delicate  adjusting 
machinery  which  also  keeps  the  point  at  a  convenient  distance.  But 
electric  candles  have  also  been  invented.  These  are  apparatus  in 
which  the  carbons  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other.  They  differ 
fiom  the  lamps  through  the  complete  absence  of  any  mechanism,  and 
the  simpliciiy  arising  from  this  arrangement  is  said  to  constitute  a 
considerable  advantage. 

Almost  aU  the  earlier  regulators  have  one  defect.  They  do  not 
allow  of  two  apparatus  being  placed  in  the  same  circuit  without 
incurring  the  danger  of  the  extinction  of  one  entailing  the  extinction 
of  all.  But  quite  recently  means  have  been  devised  which  renders 
the  r^julators  mounted  for  tension  in  the  same  circuit  independent 
of  one  another.  Lontin  and  Siemens  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  shunting  the  current  from  one  light  to 
another,  which  is  now  generally  adopted.  The  principle  is  this: 
that  the  current  on  arriving  at  the  lamp  has  two  roads  offered  to  it ; 
one  road  is  the  main  circuit  through  the  carbons  of  the  lamp,  and  the 
other  is  a  fine  wire  leading  round  the  lamp.  In  the  fine  wire  is  a 
solenoid,  which  becomes  magnetic  when  a  current  passes  it,  and  so 
sucks  into  its  vortex  a  magnet  bearing  a  lever  which  is  attached  to 
the  lamp-carbon.  When  too  strong  a  current  passes  through  the  lamp, 
part  of  it  overflows  through  the  shunt,  magnetises  the  solenoid,  and, 
by  means  of  the  lever,  drags  the  carbon  into  its  place.  There  are 
very  many  variations  on  this  plan ;  all,  or  most  of  them,  patented. 
By  a  contrivance  of  this  kind  in  the  Brush  system,  the  extinction  oi 
one  lamp  is  prevented  from  affecting  others ;  the  current,  passing 
through  the  high  resistance  wire  of  the  solenoid,  magnetises  a  small 
electro-magnet  which  pulls  up  an  armature,  and  throws  the  lamp  out 
of  the  circuit. 

Among  the  candles,  that  of  Jablochkoff  is  perhaps  the  best  known. 
Pencils  of  carbon  are  placed  alongside  of  one  another,  separated  by 
an  insulating  substance  capable  of  being  consumed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  carbons.  Kaolin  used  to  be  employed ;  now  some  other  sub- 
stance is  used — ^lime,  mixed  with  an  ingredient  the  name  of  which  I 
have  foigotten.   The  electric  current  passes  through  the  whole  length 
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of  the  carbons,  and  an  arc  is  produced  between  the  two  extremi- 
ties. JablochkofiTs  candles  were  formerly  worked  with  the  Alliance 
machines ;  but  he  now  employs  G-ramme's  machines,  with  alternating 
currents.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  positive  carbon  wastes  more 
quickly  than  the  negative,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  two  points  of 
equal  length  it  is  necessary  to  alternate  the  currents  rapidly  from  one 
carbon  to  the  other.  This  system  presents  the  defect  that  the 
candles  are  arranged,  as  it  is  called,  in  series,  and  that  if  one  is  ex- 
tinguished the  continuity  of  the  circuit  is  broken  and  the  whole  are 
extinguished. 

For  houses  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  find  the  system  of  incan- 
descence most  generally  adopted ;  but  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
lamps  lately  exhibited  have  been  those  in  which  the  electric  current 
is  passed  through  a  filament  of  carbon  in  a  little  globe  exhausted  of 
air.  The  essential  point  in  this  system  is  that  the  carbon  selected 
should  be  almost  a  non-conductor,  and  nearly  infusible.  Burning  in 
vacuo  there  is  no  combustion,  it  can  thus  become  luminous  without 
being  destroyed.  The  substances  which  are  most  commonly  used  are 
platinum  and  pure  carbon. 

I  believe  that  Swan  and  Edison  both  claim  to  have  constructed 
the  first  incandescent  carbon  lamp.  Edison's  latest  form  consists  of  a 
glass  chamber  shaped  like  a  cylinder  with  rounded  ends,  and  having 
fixed  within  it  a  filament  of  carbonised  bamboo.  It  is  stated  that 
the  carbon  filament  will  endure  for  about  1,000  hours'  continuous 
burning ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  statement  has  been  verified. 
Any  one  who  has  seen  it  can  bear  witness  that  it  glows  with  a  calm 
golden  light  very  restful  to  the  eye,  and,  in  fact,  much  more  agree- 
able than  the  perfectly  white  light  of  some  of  its  rivals.  Swan's 
lamp  is  also  a  carbon  filament  in  a  glass  receiver.  It  gives  a  light 
whiter  and  more  brilliant  than  Edison's,  judging  only  by  the  eye. 
I  do  not  know  where  to  put  my  hand  upon  the  statement^  but  I 
remember  to  have  read  in  ETtgi/aeering  that  Swan  was  certainly  the 
first  to  perfect  a  thread  of  carbon  such  as  is  employed  in  his  lamp, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  Edison  and  Lane  Fox.  Swan's  system  of  light- 
ing does  not  include  a  special  generator  of  his  own.  He  uses,  some- 
times Faure's  accumulator,  and  sometimes  Siemens's  or  Brush's 
machines.  Particularly  good  results  are  said  to  be  obtained  by  the 
alternating  machines  of  De  Meritens.  The  use  of  this  machine  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  with  continuous  currents  of  great  intensity 
the  carbons  sometimes  break  off  at  the  positive  pole.  Lane  Fox's 
is  a  similar  lamp.  The  luminous  conductor  consists  of  a  slight 
cotton  thread,  baked  in  an  hermetically  sealed  vessel  at  white  heat. 
Carbons  prepared  in  this  manner  offer  an  enormous  resistance,  and 
are  consequently  exceedingly  brilliant.  Maxim's  lamp,  similar  in 
construction  to  the  others,  is  illuminated  with  a  filament  of  carbonised 
cardboard.    All  these  systems  are  patented;  but  whether  a  bit  of 
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Iniiiboo  and  a  thread  of  cotton  differ  sufficiently  from  a  strip  of 
faromi  paper  to  allow  of  a  patent  being  successfnlly  maintained  for 
their  adoption,  is  a  question  which  inventors  and  shareholders  must 
be  permitted  to  solve. 

A  few  pages  back  I  hazarded  the  opinion  that  the  various  systems 
of  dectric  lighting  will  only  become  practically  useful  if  some  way 
of  economically  storing  electricity  is  devised ;  and  here  we  come  in 
contact  with  one  of  the  innumerable  forms  assumed  by  the  modem 
dockine  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  By  storage  of  electricity  is 
meant  the  accumulation  of  energy  in  such  a  form  that  it  shall  be 
available  for  the  production  of  electric  currents  and  for  the  electric 
transmission  of  power.  But  this  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  storage 
of  electricity  itself.  In  electric  secondary  batteries,  such  as  those 
made  by  Plante,  Faure,  and  Sellon,  electric  currents  are  made  to  do  a 
certain  kind  of  work :  work  can  again  be  reproduced  in  the  form  of 
electrical  currents;  but  the  work  done  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
chemical  rather  than  electrical.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
work,  the  result  is  the  same — namely,  that  Faure's  or  Sellon's  accumu- 
lator can  be  made  to  return  in  the  form  of  electricity  a  great  portion 
of  the  energy  which  has  been  expended  upon  it. 

To  make  this  dear  it  is  necessary  to  touch  upon  two  points  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  mentioned — ^viz.  the  nature  of  polarisation 
in  batteries,  and  the  reversibility  of  the  voltaic  battery.  Professor 
Sylvanus  Thompson  tells  us  that  Clerk  Maxwell,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  electricians,  was  asked,  not  long  before  his  death, 
what  in  his  opinion  was  the  greatest  discovery  made  by  science  in 
his  time.  His  answer  was,  Hhe  reversibility  of  the  Gramme 
machine.'  Maxwell  saw  in  that  discovery  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem of  the  transmission  of  electric  force  to  a  distance.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  further  on.  I  mention  it  here  to  note 
that  the  paralld  and  still  more  recent  discovery  of  the  reversibility 
of  the  voltaic  battery  is  one  of  almost  equal  importance ;  for  if  the 
reversibility  of  the  Gramme  machine  has  solved  for  us  the  problem 
of  the  dectric  transmission  of  power,  the  reversibility  of  the  action 
of  the  voltaic  cell  has  solved  for  us  the  problem  of  the  electrical 
storage  of  energy.  Both  these  discoveries  are  instances  of  the  great 
law  enimciated  by  Newton,  that  to  every  action  there  is  an  equal  and 
contrary  reaction.  The  chemical  work  of  an  electric  battery  is  to 
prodnce  currents  by  consuming  zinc  and  acid.  These  materials  are 
the  fads  of  the  electric  current,  just  as  coal  and  coke  are  the  fuels  of 
steam  power.  The  work  of  the  electrolyte  in  a  cell  is  to  separate  and 
tear  apart  the  atomic  constituents  of  the  zinc ;  in  other  words,  to  do 
work  in  opposition  to  the  chemical  tendency  of  those  atoms  to  com- 
bine. But  while  this  is  being  done,  the  tendency  of  the  zinc  to 
reunite  manifests  itself  by  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  acid ;  and 
this  resistance  produces  a  counter  electro-motive  force,  known  to 
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electricians  under  the  name  of  polarisation.  The  current  excited  by 
the  electrolyte  is  in  one  direction  ;  the  polarisation  current  is  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  result  is  a  gradual  enfeebling  or  degrada- 
tion of  the  electric  energy  of  the  cell,  which  tends  gradually  to  bring 
electrical  action  to  rest.  The  great  difficulty  with  batteries  has, 
therefore,  been  to  get  rid  of  polarisation. 

In  a  zinc-copper  voltaic  cell,  in  which  a  current  is  passing,  zinc 
is  dissolved ;  but  if  we  take  such  a  cell,  and  by  means  of  some 
superior  electro-motive  force  drive  the  currents  back  through  the  cell, 
the  whole  action  will  be  reversed.  Copper  will  be  dissolved  and  zinc 
will  be  deposited.  The  copper  in  dissolving  will  help  the  process  by 
giving  part  of  the  necessary  energy,  and  the  currents,  instead  of 
dissolving  the  zinc,  give  us  back  pure  zinc.  Faure's  accumulator  is 
based  on  this  principle.  It  takes  advantage  of  the  ^  equal  and  con- 
trary reaction,'  as  it  occurs  in  an  electric  battery.  When  the  current 
from  a  dynamo  machine  charges  an  accumulator,  it  not  only  pumps 
currents  into  the  cell,  but  pumps  back  into  its  former  state  the  fuel 
which  has  been  consumed  therein ;  to  do  so  with  effect  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  charging  current  must  be  rather  greater  than  the 
opposing  electro-motive  force  of  polarisation.  The  charging  power 
of  the  current  is  not  increased  by  increasing  the  electro-motive  force 
much  beyond  this  value,  because  in  that  case  work  is  wasted  in  pro- 
ducing local  heat,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  power  of  the  cell. 
It  follows  that  the  storage  should  be  effected  slowly  and  by  not  too 
great  electro-motive  force. 

The  history  of  secondary  storage  batteries  is  briefly  this :  in 
ordinary  voltaic  batteries  a  current  proceeds  from  the  zinc  to  the 
copper.  Zinc  is  decomposed,  and  polarisation,  i.e.  the  chemical 
tendency  of  the  zinc  to  recombine,  is  set  up.  The  electro-motive 
force  necessaiy  to  produce  a  current  must,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  polarisation  or  chemical  tendency  of  the  zinc  to  re- 
combine,  before  any  current  can  be  established  in  the  circuit ;  but  in 
1860  it  occurred  to  M.  Plante  to  construct  a  receiving  battery  in 
which,  instead  of  getting  rid  of  polarisation  currents,  he  should  utilise 
them  for  work.  He  used  lead  plates;  but  they  were  not  ready 
for  immediate  action,  as  two  clean  lead  plates  give  no  current  of  their 
own.  They  required  long  and  careful  preparation.  A  current  was 
sent  through  the  cell :  the  separated  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  in 
the  water  bubbled  up  to  the  surface,  leaving  an  adherent  film  on  the 
lead.  The  plate  of  lead  by  which  the  current  enters  was  then  further 
attacked  by  the  oxygen,  and  became  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  per- 
oxide of  lead.  This  film  is  powerfidly  electro-negative  towards 
metallic  lead  and  towards  the  film  of  hydrogen  on  the  opposite  plate. 
The  cell  thus  commenced  was  carefully  nursed  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  or,  to  use  M.  Plante's  own  words,  was  assiduously  '  formed ' 
by  continually  adding  coatings  of  brown  peroxide  by  means  of  the 
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duigiDg  current.  Pursuing  this  course  for  some  months  he 
ol^tained  an  extremely  powerful,  but  not  a  very  lasting,  battery. 
I  need  not  pursue  further  the  history  of  M.  Plante's  invention, 
it  was  only  the  precursor  of  that  of  M.  Faure.  In  1880  that 
gentleman  conceiired  the  idea  of  constructing  a  secondary  battery,  in 
which  the  tedious  process  of  formation  by  Plante's  process  should  be 
avoided.  He  commenced  where  PlantiS  ended,  by  coating  lead  plates 
with  peroxide  of  lead  without  the  intermediate  action  of  a  battery 
corrent:  he  thus  saved  much  of  the  time  that  was  wasted  in  forming 
a  Plante  celL  He  coated  a  leaden  plate  with  minium,  made  up  into 
a  paste  with  dilute  acid,  and  painted  on  the  surface ;  and  when  thus 
prepared,  the  oeUs  were  '  formed '  by  a  process  of  charging  with  a 
dynamo  machine,  the  current  being  sent  through  them  for  many 
days  without  intermission,  until  they  were  ready  for  use.  The  red- 
lead  is  thus  reduced  on  one  set  of  plates  to  the  metallic  state,  while 
the  other  assumes  the  condition  of  peroxide.  But  even  under  this 
arrangement  the  cell  does  not  arrive  at  its  highest  efficiency  for  several 
weeks. 

Major  Bickarde-Seaver  tells  us  that  one  of  these  cells  placed  on  a 
circuit  of  small  resistance,  in  which  was  a  galvanometer,  was  discharged 
for  fourteen  hours.  For  the  first  eight  hours  it  gave  out  twenty-two 
coulombs  per  second;  in  the  next  four  hours  it  had  &llen  to 
twenty-one;  and  in  the  two  following  hours  to  about  twenty 
coulombs,  after  which  it  rapidly  fell. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  secondary  batteries  may  become  enor- 
mously important  in  various  ways.  They  may  serve  as  portable 
supplies  of  electricity,  to  be  left  where  required,  and  recharged 
when  exhausted.  They  may  be  charged  by  a  dynamo,  and  set  aside 
until  required  for  the  electric  light  or  motive  power  on  a  small  scale ; 
but  their  most  important  action  will  no  doubt  be  as  equalisers  of 
electric  currents  in  a  system  where  supply  is  liable  to  fluctuation. 
When  a  dynamo-electric  machine  is  employed  to  produce  the  electric 
light,  the  least  thing  which  alters  the  speed  of  the  machine  causes 
the  light  to  flicker  and  change  in  intensity.  The  slipping  of  an 
engine-strap  would  cause  total  darkness ;  but  if  a  secondary  battery 
of  suitable  dimensions  were  placed  in  the  circuit,  between  the  dynamo 
machine  and  the  lamp,  any  inequality  of  the  light  would  be  pre- 
vented; and  when  the  light  was  not  in  use,  the  battery,  leisurely 
working,  would  store  up  the  current.  If  the  engine  failed,  the 
battery  would  take  up  the  running  imtil  it  could  be  restored,  or 
another  substituted. 

If  ever  tidal  rivers  or  water&lls  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
dynamos  for  the  lighting  of  towns — ^and  this  is  by  no  means  a  remote 
possibility — accumulators  must  be  a  necessary  feature  in  any  such 
scheme.  'A  tenth  part  of  the  tidal  energy  in  the  channel  of  the 
Severn,'  says  Professor  Sylvanus  Thompson,  ^  would  light  up  every 
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city  in  England ;  and  another  tenth  would  turn  every  loom,  spindle 
and  axle  in  G-reat  Britain.'  I  end  with  another  quotation  fix>m 
Professor  Sylvanus  Thompson :  ^  Probably  the  present  accumulator 
bears  as  much  resemblance  to  the  future  accumulator  as  a  glass  bell 
jar  used  in  chemical  experiments  for  holding  gas  does  to  the  gasometer 
of  a  city  gasworks,  or  James  Watt's  first  model  steam  engine  does  to 
the  engines  of  an  Atlantic  steamer.' 

I  should  like  here  to  add  one  word  on  a  rather  delicate  subject. 
It  has  been  my  object  not  to  say  a  word  which  should  express  even 
distantly  any  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  rival  patents,  or  the 
differences  of  rival  inventors.  I  am  aware  that  a  new  form  of 
secondary  battery,  said  to  be  an  improvement  on  that  of  M.  Faure — 
viz.  the  Sellon  battery — is  in  existence,  and  that  statements  and 
counter-statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  originality  of  the 
invention.  I  have  not  said  anything  as  to  the  improvement  claimed 
for  the  new  battery.  I  have  mentioned  the  invention  of  M.  Plante 
because  he  was  undeniably  the  pioneer,  and  that  of  M.  Faure  because 
I  had  before  me  the  able  and  scientific  account  of  it  by  Professor 
Sylvanus  Thompson ;  while  their  rival,  which  I  am  told  is  very  eflS- 
cient,  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing. 

If  I  have  been  at  all  successful  in  making  clear  the  principle  of 
the  dynamo-electric  machine,  there  will  be  nothing  new  to  learn  in 
considering  the  electrical  transmission  of  force  to  a  distance.  The 
original  problem  may  be  said  to  have  been  solved  when  in  the 
electric  telegraph  a  current  sent  from  one  end  of  a  wire  was  made 
to  actuate  a  magnet  at  the  other;  but  the  energy  set  in  motion 
under  these  conditions  was  feeble,  and  it  was  long  before  any  one 
contemplated  the  transmission  of  strong  or  powerful  currents.  The 
creation  of  an  electric  motor  capable  of  producing  appreciable  work 
depends  upon  the  reversibility  of  the  electro-dynamic  machine. 
As  in  an  electric  accumulator  we  saw  that  the  ordinary  action  of 
the  voltaic  cell  was  reversed,  and  the  cell,  instead  of  producing  energy, 
received  it  and  stored  it ;  in  like  manner,  if  instead  of  setting  an 
electro-dynamo  machine  to  produce  a  current,  a  current  is  passed  into 
a  dynamo,  the  dynamo  is  itself  set  in  motion.  In  the  first  case  the 
work  is  transformed  into  electricity ;  in  the  second,  electricity  is  trans- 
formed into  work.  If  two  dynamos  be  connected  together  by  means 
of  a  conductor,  and  the  first,  actuated  by  a  steam  or  other  engine,  acts 
as  a  generator,  the  second,  or  receiving  machine,  will  by  its  rotation 
act  as  a  motor.  Suppose  the  two  machines  to  be  close  together,  both 
forming  part  of  the  same  circuit,  the  electro-motive  force  of  the 
generator  will  produce  in  the  receiver  an  equal  electro-motive  force 
in  an  inverse  sense  to  that  of  the  generator.  But  if  the  two  machines 
be  separated  to  a  great  distance,  the  lengthening  of  the  conductor,  by 
interposing  a  long  resistance,  will  affect  the  quantity  of  work  expended 
and  the  quantity  of  work  produced :  this  however  will  not  change 
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their  relations,  which  will  remain  the  same  as  when  they  were  close 
tqgnether ;  hut  both  will  be  enfeebled  by  the  resistance  of  the  conduc- 
tor. It  follows  that,  in  order  to  transmit  the  same  amount  of  work 
as  was  performed  in  the  first  instance  to  a  long  distance,  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  two  machines  must  be  increased.  If  that  is  kept 
constant,  variations  in  the  length  of  the  conductor  will  have  little 
effect.  Marcel  Deprez  has  proved  that  with  two  similar  fine  wire 
dynamos,  one  of  which  produces  an  electro-motive  force  of  seven 
thousand  volts,  and  expends  sixteen-horse  power,  ten-horse  power  can 
be  obtained  in  the  second  machine  by  employing  as  a  conductor  an 
iron  wire  of  four  millimetres  diameter.  The  efficiency  would  then  be 
axty*five  per  cent. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  priority  of  discovery,  it 
may  be  said  that  Fontine,  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873,  exhibited 
two  Gramme  machines,  one  of  which,  the  generator,  was  driven  by 
steam-power  supplied  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  worked  a  rotary  pump 
placed  in  the  annexe.  There  was  a  trial  of  ploughing  by  electricity 
in  1879.  With  regard  to  strength  it  was  completely  successful.  We 
need  not  concern  ourselves  about  its  mechanical  construction — it 
depends,  as  in  the  other  instance,  on  the  reversal  of  a  dynamo  by  the 
application  to  it  of  the  power  from  a  distant  generating  machine* 
It  is  possible  that  where  water-power  is  available  for  working  the 
necessary  machinery,  the  use  of  electricity  in  this  form  might  be 
economical ;  but  it  is  obvious,  where  steam  power  has  to  be  employed, 
it  would  be  better  not  to  waste  force  on  electricity,  but  to  apply  the 
ferce  of  the  steam  direct.  In  1879  an  electrical  railway  was  esta- 
blished at  Berlin.  Electricity  was  passed  along  a  special  conductor, 
and  used  to  reverse  a  dynamo  on  the  locomotive  car ;  the  transmis- 
sion of  motion  to  the  wheels  being  effected  by  means  of  a  fall 
chain.  By  a  happy  coincidence,  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the 
eZectric-motor,  the  static  effect  is  at  a  maximum  when  the  motor  is 
in  repose.  This  facilitates  starting;  the  speed  is  regulated  by 
resistance  induced  into  the  general  circuit  by  means  of  a  lever  at 
each  end  of  the  carriage.  If  ever  electricity  is  to  come  into  general 
use  for  locomotives,  considerable  improvement  will  have  to  be  made 
in  the  way  of  communication  of  conductors  with  the  carriages ;  but 
in  other  respects  it  offers  no  special  difficulties  for  short  sections  of 
line.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  it  will  ever  rival 
steam  for  long  journeys. 

Among  the  smaller  useful  inventions  exhibited  in  Paris  and  in 
London  was  one  called  ^  G-riscom's  double  induction  motor ; '  it  was 
lather  a  toy  than  a  machine ;  but  it  is  a  very  pretty  one.  It  is  in 
principle  exactly  the  same  as  all  other  dynamo  machines  used  as  a 
motor.  It  differs  only  in  its  diminutive  size.  It  is  hardly  larger 
than  an  apple,  and  it  consists  of  an  electro-magnet  in  the  form  of  a 
Siemens  armature,  which  is  made  to  revolve  inside  a  fixed  ring  of 
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malleable  cast-iron  a  little  over  two  inches  long.  The  ring  is  covered 
with  coils  of  coarse  wire,  connected  with  each  other  and  also  with 
the  batteiy.  An  ingenious  arrangement  sends  to  the  armature  in  the 
same  direction  all  the  currents  induced  by  the  opposite  poles  of  the 
field  magnets.  It  is  worked  by  two  or  three  voltaic  cells.  A 
suitable  dynamo  would  work  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  them* 
Small  and  inexpensive  as  they  are,  they  do  very  well  to  work 
sewing  machines,  fretwork  saws,  small  latties,  or,  in  fact,  anything^ 
in  which  light  work  is  required. 

But,  in  point  of  diminutive  size,  this  little  instrument  is  far  sur- 
passed by  Edison's  electric  pen.  The  pen  is,  in  shape,  like  an  ordinary 
pencil  with  two  little  bobbins,  that  look  like  tiny  reels  of  cotton, 
at  the  top  of  it.  These  little  reels  are,  in  fact,  the  two  poles  of  a 
small  horse-shoe  electro-magnet  wound  in  the  usual  manner ;  within 
its  magnetic  field  revolves  an  armature,  which,  by  an  eccentric  on  ita 
axle,  makes  a  needle  that  traverses  the  pencil  from  end  to  end  work 
up  and  down  with  extreme  rapidity.  The  penman  proceeds  with  his 
writing  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  needle  perforates  an  infinite 
number  of  small  holes  in  the  paper  as  it  moves  over  the  characters. 
The  tracing  thus  formed  is  laid  over  an  ordinary  sheet  of  paper  and 
an  ink  roller  passed  over  it ;  the  ink  goes  through  the  holes  perforated 
by  the  needle  and  produces  an  exact  copy  of  the  document.  Thousands 
of  impressions  can  be  produced  from  one  copy  made  by  this  beautiful 
little  instrument.  Even  more  delicate  is  the  wonderful  instrument 
invented  by  Professor  Hughes,  and  called  by  him  an  ^induction 
balance.'  Sir  Charles  Bright  lately  told  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers  a  story  of  this  instrument  at  the  Paris  E:diibition.  One 
of  the  foreign  members  of  the  society  (Mr.  E.  Gray)  said  to  Professor 
Hughes :  ^  Some  thirty  years  ago  a  scrap  of  iron  entered  my  finger 
while  at  work ;  it  got  deeper  the  more  I  tried  to  get  it  out,  and  I 
left  it  alone.  Let  us  see  whether  your  induction  balance  wiU  find 
it.'  On  trial  none  of  Mr.  Gray's  fingers  disturbed  the  balance  except 
the  one  containing  the  piece  of  metal,  which  did  so  unmistakably 
when  placed  in  the  coil.  An  induction  balance,  specially  designed 
by  Professor  Hughes,  was  employed  to  search  for  the  bullet  in  the 
late  President  Garfield's  wound. 

I  wind  up  with  a  whimsical  application  of  science  in  its  sportive 
mood.  M.  Frome  exhibited,  at  one  of  the  anniversaiy  meetings  of 
the  Ecole  Centrale  in  Paris,  an  instrument  which  he  called  a  poly- 
scope, wherewith,  by  means  of  a  reflector  and  an  incandescent  wire 
in  a  small  glass  tube,  he  lighted  up  the  interior  of  a  pike !  An 
eyewitness  tells  us  that  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the 
exhibition  of  this  transparent  fish,  which  seemed  in  no  way  concerned 
on  being  turned  into  a  sort  of  Chinese  lantern. 

Like  Nasmyth's  steam  hanmier,  which  can  smash  a  nut  or  a  can^ 
non  ball  with  equal  fEicility,  apparatus,  similar  in  principle  to  that  of 
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Edinn's  pen,  has  been  exhibited  for  piercing  ''rocks  either  bj  per- 
ciusion  or  rotation^  and  complete  hoisting  gear  has  been  devised  for 
miniog^  pumping,  and  quarrying,  Botative  pmnps,  electric  lifts, 
and  such  like  objects  have  been  already  devised  in  great  pro- 
fosion ;  and,  the  principle  being  established,  it  is  hard  to  say  where 
ingenuity  in  this  direction  will  stop.  Medical  quacks  have  seized 
upon  it  and  puff  it  as  the  universal  panacea :  we  see  it  stated  in 
advertisements  that  'electricity  is  life,'  we  find  it  asserted  that 
electric  power  can  be  applied  to  hairbrushes  and  even  to  tooth- 
brushes. One  gentleman  even  declares  that  he  has  produced  a 
tooth-brush  which,  by  elecl^ic  agency,  will  cure  tooth-ache.  But 
in  spite  of  nonsense  such  as  this  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  real 
manrels  of  this  extraordinary  agency  are  as  wonderful  as  any  that 
fiuicy  can  imagine ;  and  that,  great  as  the  achievements  of  late  years 
bare  been,  the  science  of  electricity  is  yet,  if  not  in  its  infancy,  at 
any  rate  in  its  early  and  rapidly  developing  youth. 

Burt. 
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FAIR  PLAY  TO  LANDLORDS. 


Thebb  is  no  subject  respecting  the  future  of  Ireland  of  more  practical 
importance  at  the  present  moment  than  the  working,  and  if  need  be 
the  further  development,  of  the  Purchase  and  Sale  clauses  of  the 
Irish  Land  Act  of  1881.  It  is  one  upon  which  public  opinion 
appears  to  be  sharply  divided.  Some  persons  seem  to  regard  the 
creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  merely  as  a  nostrum,  the  main 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  put  the  money  of  English  and  Scottish 
taxpayers  into  Irish  pockets,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  evils  of 
absenteeism  would  be  greatly  aggravated,  and  the  poverty  of  a  large 
class  of  the  people  perpetuated.  Others — and  these  latter  must  be 
subdivided  into  two  distinct  classes,  viz.  the  Land  Leaguers,  and  the 
Conservative  advocates  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's  proposed  resolution — look 
upon  the  success  of  the  Sale  and  Purchase  clauses  as  one  of  the  main 
channels  by  which  relief  from  the  present  intolerable  state  of  affairs  is 
to  be  hoped  for.  It  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  latter  class  that  I 
propose  to  approach  the  subject  in  this  paper. 

The  Land  Leaguers  appear  to  regard  the  creation  of  a  peasant 
proprietary  as  an  important  step  towards  Home  Bule.  I  look  upon 
a  separate  legislature  for  Ireland,  in  the  first  place  as  an  impractic- 
able chimera ;  and  in  the  second  place  I  consider  that,  were  it  even 
practicable,  it  would  be  an  unmixed  evil  as  regards  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Assuming  even  that  all  the  prophecies  of  the  advocates 
of  Home  Kule  had  come  to  pass,  that  law  and  order  reigned,  and 
that  landlordism  had  been  abolished,  I  have  little  doubt  that  an 
Irish  Parliament  would  be  found  to  have  fallen  into  two  parties 
engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  for  place,  but  agreed  in  establishing  a 
narrow  and  restrictive  commercial  policy.  The  G-ovemment  appears 
not  to  have  quite  made  up  its  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Purchase  clauses,  but  to  look  upon  it  as  one  open  to 
further  consideration. 

The  gradual  creation  of  what  is  called  a  peasant  proprietary  in 
Ireland  appears  to  me  to  be  a  highly  conservative  measure,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  conservative,  because  it  would  subtract  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  have,  or  who  think  they  have,  something  to 
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gain  hj  giving  a  more  or  less  active  support  to  the  schemes  of 
jMlitical  agitators,  from  the  ranks  of  the  malcontents,  and  would 
taanafer  them  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  have  something  to 
lose  by  levdutionary  changes  and  by  a  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
politiad  economy. 

This  is,  I  think,  self-evident,  that  anything  which  will  tend  to 
allay  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  to  make  the  occupiers 
of  land  att^id  to  their  own  proper  business  of  farming,  must  also 
tend  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  commimity ;  whilst  a  sense  of 
actual  ownership  will,  or  at  least  ought  to,  beget  the  desire  to  bring 
what  is  owned — ^viz.  the  occupier's  farm — to  the  highest  state  of 
perfection.  It  is,  indeed,  said  that  the  Tenure  clauses  of  the  Act  of 
last  year  have  practically  conferred  fixity  of  tenure,  and  therefore 
given  to  the  tenant  all  the  security  he  needs;  and  the  present 
Solidtor-Creneral  for  Ireland  was  reported  to  have  told  the  electors 
of  Londonderry  county  last  winter  that  they  already  (practically,  of 
course)  had  the  fee  or  freehold  of  the  land,  I  am  not  inclined  to  press 
this  expression,  assuming  it  to  have  been  really  used,  too  far ;  and  I  will 
admit  that,  in  a  certain  popular  sense,  it  was  sufficiently  accurate  to 
pass  without  challenge  in  an  election  speech.  But,  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  term,  the  occupier  has  not  the  fee  of  the  land ;  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  exceptions  to  the  Tenure  clauses 
of  the  Act,  can  find  out  for  himself,  under  what  possible  circumstances 
the  landlord  might  resume  possession  of  a  &rm.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tenant  shall  have  purchased  his  holding,  either  in  the  ordinary  way 
through  the  Land  Commissioners,  or  by  means  partly  of  a  fine,  and 
partly  by  converting  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  his  rent  into  a 
rent-charge,  which  are  the  two  methods  of  purchase  provided  by  the 
Act,  bis  security  will  then  be  absolute.  It  may  be  said  that  to  do 
this  be  will  in  most  cases  have  incurred  an  onerous  obligation  in  the 
tonn  of  a  loan  upon  which  he  will  have  to  pay  interest ;  and  that,  if  he 
is  unable  or  neglects  to  pay  this  interest,  he  will  be  liable  to  eviction 
just  as  much  as  if  he  had  failed  to  pay  his  previous  rent.  To  this  I 
reply  that,  assuming  what  I  advocate,  and  what  the  House  of  Lords 
Comndttee  has  recommended  to  be  carried  out — namely,  that  the 
State  shall  advance  the  entire  purchase  money  on  the  sinking  fund 
principle,  whereby  principal  and  interest  will  be  repaid  in  a  period 
of  either  forty-six  years  at  4  per  cent.,  or  of  sixty-six  years  at  3^  per 
cent,  per  annum — his  position  will  be  entirely  changed.  The  very 
essence  of  loans  of  this  kind,  which  are  by  no  means  new  in  Ireland, 
having  been  granted  by  the  State  for  land  improvement  and  other 
purposes,  is  that,  whilst  the  terminable  rent*charge  is  fixed,  the  pro- 
portion paid  on  account  of  reduction  of  the  capital  of  the  loan  every 
year  increases.  The  amount  annually  paid  on  account  of  interest 
of  course  is  annually  diminishing.     The  farm  is  yearly  increasing, 
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caused  to  individuals  by  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  public,  is  a  principle  which  has  hitherto  been  so  uni- 
versaUy  recognised  in  England  that  any  laboived  argument  to  prove 
its  applicability  in  the  present  instance  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  trouble.  But  I  must  maintain  that  when  responsible  ministers, 
in  inducing  Parliament  to  agree  to  any  particular  measure  which 
must  injuriously  aifect  individuals,  make  use  of  prophecies  or  antici- 
pations— call  them  what  you  will — that  those  who  will  be  incidentally 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  that  measure  (in  this  case  the  good  land- 
lords), which  is  aimed  at  others  (the  bad  landlords),  will  not  really 
receive  any  injuiy  by  which  an  equitable  claim  for  eompensation 
would  arise,  they  are  morally  bound  to  do  all  that  is  practicable  to  give 
effect  to  their  anticipations,  and  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  their 
prophecies,  or  else  to  provide  a  due  measure  of  compensation  to  the 
sufferers. 

If  the  matter  were  a  simple  one — if,  for  instance,  judicial  rents 
were  avowedly  permanently  fixed  rent-charges,  and  if,  moreover,  the 
matter  were  a  not  very  large  one — a  direct  pecuniary  compensation, 
such  as  was  granted  to  the  West  India  proprietors  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  would  be  the  natural  solution  of  the  question.  But  the 
matter  is  neither  simple  nor  small.  It  is  not  simple,  because  the 
judicial  rents  are  only  fixed  for  fifteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  every  case  may  be  reopened,  and  the  rent  varied  upwards  or 
downwards,  under  circumstances  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  foresee; 
and  it  is  not  small,  because  to  compensate  landowners  for  the  actual 
and  prospective  losses  would  probably  require  a  sum  to  be  reckoned  by 
millions  of  pounds.  I  quite  recognise  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  ex 
postfadOy  such  a  sum  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  the  sufferers  themselves,  and  very  many  others  who  cer- 
tainly would  have  objected  to  purchasing  the  Land  Act  at  such  a 
price,  and  who  now  think  it  an  entire  mistake. 

There  remains,  then,  this  alternative  of  using  the  credit  of  the 
State,  which  we  think  can  be  afforded  without  loss  to  the  public,  to 
enable  those  landlords  who  may  wish  to  do  so — and  there  must  be 
many  who  will  find  it  nearly  impossible,  with  their  diminished  in- 
comes, to  maintain  their  old  social  position  in  Ireland — ^to  sell  their 
estates,  and  with  the  proceeds  either  to  pay  off  the  incumbrances,  or  to 
invest  in  some  other  security  which  has  still  the  advantage  of  being 
subject  to  free  contract.  How  many  will  be  in  this  position  it  is  as  yet 
too  early  to  attempt  to  say.  No  man  likes  to  publish  to  the  world 
that  he  is  ruined ;  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  many  a  hard  struggle 
to  maintain  appearances  and  credit.  But  even  in  cases  where  things 
may  not  come  to  so  bad  a  pass,  such  an  extension  of  the  scope  of  the 
Sale  and  Purchases  clauses  as  has  been  recommended  by  the  Lords 
Committee,  will  go  far  to  restore  the  marketable  value  of  the  land. 
It  will  go  far ;  but  will  it  go  far  enough  ?    I  fear  not.    I  think 
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someUiiiig  more  is  wanted  to  make  the  Purchase  clauses  really  work ; 
and  it  is  this.  Power  must  be  given  to  a  landowner  to  call  on  the 
Land  Commissioners  to  purchase  his  estate,  or  part  of  it,  independ- 
ently of  any  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  repurchase. 
There  ia  at  present  no  burning  desire  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to 
purchase,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Tenure  clauses  have  given 
those  who  have  as  yet  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  them,  so  much 
more  than  they  had  any  reason  to  expect,  that  imtil  the  tenants  are 
satisfied  that  the  lowest  point  in  the  way  of  reduction  has  been 
touched,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  hold  back  from  purchasing  in  the 
hope  of  getting  still  more  favourable  terms.  They  have  not  as  yet 
realised  that  a  landowner  who  might  be  willing  to  sell  a  farm  with  a 
present  rent  of  25Z.,  for  500^.,  would  not  be  equally  prepared  to 
accept  4002.  for  it,  when  a  judicial  rent  may  have  been  fixed  at  20^, 
or,  in  &ct9  that  it  would  not  be  reasonable  that  he  should  do  so. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  question  of  the  price,  i,e,  the  number 
of  years'  purchase  to  be  given  for  farms.    We  see  elaborate  calcula- 
tioDs  male  of  what  it  would  cost  to  buy  out  the  landlords  at  twenty 
years'  purchase  or  less.    Now  if  the  Purchase  clauses  are.  to  be  made 
to  work  at  all,  it  is  no  use  assuming  impossible  data.     It  is  pretty 
weU  agreed  that,  as  a  rule,  tenants  will  not  buy  their  farms  unless 
they  can  obtain  the  purchase  money  on  such  terms  as  to  interest,  and 
rate  and  period   of  repayment  of  the  loans,  as  that  the  annual 
instalments  shall  not  exceed  the  rents  previously  payable.     I  am 
told,  on  very  good  authority,  that  many  tenants  would  think  that,  by 
investing  their  own  capital  in  the  purchase  of  their  farms,  they  would 
be  benefiting  one  son  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder  of  the  family  ; 
and  no  doubt  this  might  be  so.      On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
equally  assumed   that,  as  a  nde,  owners   will  not  sell  except  on 
such  terms  as  will  give  them  a  net  income  somewhat  approaching 
what  they  possessed  previously.    And,  making  all  due  allowances  for 
savings  in  the  way  of  the  various  outgoings  attached  to  landed  pro- 
perty, such  an  income  will  not  be  very  easy  to  obtain.    Moreover, 
most  landlords  are  limited  owners,  and  in  their  case  the  Court  of 
Chanceiy  will  have  a  potent  voice  in  the  matter  of  reinvestments ; 
and  even  if,  as  is  much  to  be  desired,  official  trustees  are  substituted 
for  that  Court,  the  field  of  safe  investment  cannot  probably  be  very 
largely  increased.    This  paper  is  written  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  as  a  thing  good  in  itself,  as  well 
as  a  method  of  compensation  to  landlords ;  and  I  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  this  matter  very  decidedly  in  the  foreground,  and  to  point 
oat  that  no  landlord  would  be  likely  to  sell  an  uiuncumbered  judicial 
rent  of  lOOZ.  a  year,  for  2,000!.,  even  allowing  a  deduction  of  20  per 
cent,  for  outgoings  (which  in  many  cases  is  putting  them  too  high), 
reducing  thereby  the  net  income  to  80L  a  year,  when  he  would  only 
be  allowed  to  reinvest  in  Consols,  or,  at  best,  in  some  other  security 
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which  would  not  give  him  more  than  about  3^  per  cent.  Haviog 
had  occasion  to  look  into  this  matter  personally  lately,  I  found  that 
the  investments  indicated  by  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts, 
as  open  to  limited  owners  whose  land  may  have  been  sold  for  public 
purposes,  is  very  limited  indeed,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  a  limited  owner  would  find  it  very  hard  to  reinvest  any  con- 
siderable sum  at  4  per  cent. 

I  must  now  notice  some  of  the  objections  which  are  made  to  these 
proposals,  and  endeavour  to  answer  them.     As  regards  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary itself,  it  is  said  that  to  create  one  in  districts  such  as  the 
West  of  Ireland  would  be  only  to  perpetuate  a  race  of  paupers,  who 
could  not  live  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land,  which  is  greatly  over- 
populated  ;  and  that  emigration  is  the  only  remedy.     To  this  I  reply 
that  Ireland  does  not  consist  merely  of  the  two  counties  of  Mayo  and 
Cralway,  and  of  the  most  barren  districts  of  Donegal  and  elsewhere. 
I  do  not  think  that,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  Ireland  is  over-populated, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  particular  districts ;  and  I  believe  that 
there  are  plenty  of  fEurmers  in  Ireland  who  would  flourish  as  peasant 
proprietors.     Such  a  proprietary  cannot  be  created  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen.     I  myself  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  beginning  in  a  few  cases 
by  way  of  fines  and  fee-farm  grants — in  fact,  I  did  so  in  one  instance 
(where  I  had  the  legal  power)  nearly  twenty  years  ago — years  before 
the  Land  League  was  heard  of;  and  I  find  that  coming  to  terms  with 
the  tenants  is  a  very  preliminary  part  of  the  operation  indeed,  and 
that  under  the  Land  Act,  as  it  at  present  stands,  the  matter  bristles 
with  difficulties,  when,  as  a  limited  owner,  I  go  on  to  carry  out  those 
terms.     I  understand  that  there  are  some  others  in  the  same  position 
as  myself,  but  that  in  no  one  instance  has  a  fee-farm  grant  as  yet  been 
carried  to  a  successful  issue.     For  this  reason  alone  I  consider  that 
the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  can  only  be  a  gradual  process. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  principle  of  compulsion  either  ought  to  be  or 
can  be  introduced,  except  so  far  as  I  would  compel  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners to  purchase  at  a  certain  rate,  if  called  upon  by  the  landlord  to 
do  so,  where  the  latter  may  have  failed  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
tenants.     I  do  not  attempt  to  say  what  that  rate  of  purchase  should 
be,  further  than  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  low  on  the  one  hand  to 
save  the  State  unharmed  financially,  whether  it  has  to  hold  the  land, 
or  eventually  to  resell  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  suffi- 
ciently high  to  save  the  interests  of  the  remainderman.     So  far  I 
admit  the  principle  of  compulsion  as  regards  the  State  represented  by 
the  Land  Commissioners,  as  a  set-off,  and  mode  of  compensation  to 
the  landowners,  for  the  compulsion  they  are  being  subjected  to,  as  re- 
gards the  Tenure  clauses  of  the  Act.     And  beyond  this,  I  would  com- 
pel the  owner  of  a  fixed  head  rent  to  compound  it,  where  the  person 
paying  it  was  selling  to  the  occupying  tenants,  on  such  terms  as  would 
enable  the  owner  to  secure  an  equally  good  investment  elsewhere. 
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such  terms  varying  according  to  the  margin  between  the  head  rent 
and  the  tenants'  rents.  This  would  be  so  manifestly  to  the  advantage 
of  all  parties  that  I  can  hardly  conceive  its  being  objected  to. 

I  must  not  pass  by  altogether  the  argument  about  absenteeism. 
Those  who  think  landlordism  an  unmixed  evil  to  be  got  rid  of  as 
speedily  as  possible,  of  course  have  no  right  to  complain  on  this  score 
at  alL    But  Ireland  is  not  the  only  country  where  there  are  absentees. 
I  think  I  have  seen  proposals  made  in  some  quarters,  even  in  British 
colonies,  for  an  absentee  tax.     Such  proposals,  of  course,  are  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  country  is  damnified  by  the  money  made  in  it 
being  spent  out  of  it.     But,  so  long  as  we  have  personal  liberty  at  all, 
we  have  no  right  to  inquire  where  a  man  spends  his  money  lawfully. 
There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  question,  namely,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  social  influence  of  the  gentry  from  the  country,  which 
will  in  a  larger  or  smaller  degree  be  the  result  of  a  considerable  change 
in  the  ownership  of  property.    Now,  as  £eu:  as  my  knowledge  of  the 
matter  goes  (and  I  think  I  may  claim  that  it  is  not  inconsiderable), 
the  influence  of  the  gentry  of  Ireland  as  a  class  is,  so  far  as  under  the 
unhappy  circumstances  of  the  country  it  can  be,  an  influence  for  good 
and  not  for  evil.     I  think  that  to  further  diminish  it,  or  entirely  to 
remove  it,  wiD  be  for  many  conceivable  reasons  a  national  disadvan- 
tage.   But  it  is  one  which  will  have  to  be  incurred  probably  in  any 
case  to  some  extent,  and  one  for  which  those  must  share  the  responsi- 
bility, who  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  former  condition  of  things 
to  continue,  either  by  terrorism  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  pecuniary 
rain  or  the  partial  impoverishment  which  will  result  from  the  working 
of  the  Land  Act  on  the  other.    My  object  is  to  promote  a  new  con- 
servative interest  by  means  of  a  class  of  small  proprietors  to  take  the 
place  of  that  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  pass  away.     I  say  to  a 
certain  extent,  because  I  do  not  anticipate  a  wholesale  exodus  of  the 
landed  classes.  What  I  do  look  forward  to,  is  the  sale  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  estates  of  the  gentry,  particularly  those  portions  of 
them  which  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  residences,  often, 
po^bly,  in  a  different  county — and  a  glance  at  the  tables  in  Thom's 
almanack  will  show  that  there  are  many  men  who  own  property 
in  more  than  one  county — and  the  reinvestment  of  the  purchase 
money  either  in  paying  off  incumbrances,  or  in  some  security  which 
will  give  an  income  which  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  periodical 
agitation.    In  another  generation  many  of  the  families  of  the  smaller 
gentry  will  very  likely  disappear  from  the  different  counties ;  but  I 
do  not  anticipate  this  as  regards  the  bulk  of  those  who  are  possessed 
of  large  mansion  houses  and  considerable  demesnes,  assiuning  a 
Government  to  have  meanwhile  arisen  which  shall  have  succeeded  in 
restoring  law  and  order. 

Again,  it  is  said  by  some,  that  the  new  proprietors  will  subdivide 
their  holdings,  and  that  all  the  old  evils  arising  from  that  state  of 
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things  will  revive.  To  this  I  answer,  that  owing  to  the  altered  con- 
dition of  rural  society  since  the  famine,  and  the  greater  degree  of 
comfort  to  which  people  have  become  accustomed,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that — as  far  as  my  own  observation  goes^-early  marriages  are 
not  now  the  rule,  but  the  exception,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  that 
I  am  acquainted  with,  the  temptation  to  subdivision  has  greatly 
lessened,  and  will  probably  grow  less  and  less  as  time  goes  on.  I 
think  the  prevailing  desire  is  to  increase  the  size  of  farms.  In  old 
times  the  whole  of  the  rural  population  were  simply  peasants.  Now, 
in  the  better  parts  of  Ulster  at  least,  and  probably  elsewhere,  the  dis- 
tinction between  farmers  and  labourers  may  be  pretty  sharply  drawn. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  I  have  not  heard  objections  taken  to 
my  proposal  that  the  State  should  purchase  without  the  certainty  of 
reselling  to  the  tenants — in  fact,  to  State  ownership  of  land.  My 
reply  was,  that  I  was  aware  of  the  objection,  but  that  I  did  not  see 
the  force  of  it.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  State  ownership  in  a 
British  colony  without  any  inconvenience  resulting  from  it ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Ireland,  I  only  propose  that  the  State  should  be  compelled 
to  buy  and  to  hold  the  land,  where  the  landlord  may  have  failed  to 
agree  with  his  tenants ;  the  object  of  this  is,  that  the  landlord  may 
not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  tenants  as  regards  price.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  the  State  would  hold  the  land  permanently.  I  give 
the  tenants  credit  for  sufficient  shrewdness  to  see,  that  to  remain  as 
tenant  to  the  State  at  a  perpetual  rent,  would  be  a  losing  game  com- 
pared with  holding  for  a  limited  period  at  a  terminable  annuity, 
which  could  be  redeemed  at  any  time.  It  would  very  soon  become 
patent  to  the  dullest  observation,  that  in  the  matter  of  squeezing,  as 
it  is  called,  the  British  taxpayer  was  a  very  different  person  to  the 
Irish  landlord. 

It  may  be  said  that,  if  landlords  cannot  recover  their  rents,  how 
can  you  expect  the  State  to  be  able  to  ensure  a  punctual  payment  of 
these  rent-charges  ?  I  do  expect  it.  I  think  the  matter  will  stand  on 
an  entirely  different  footing,  and  I  believe  a  man's  farm  will  be  too 
valuable  a  property — an  increasingly  valuable  one — for  him  to  run 
the  risk  of  losing  it.  Besides,  I  believe  that  the  instalments  of  those 
who  bought  their  holdings  (generally  a  poor  class  of  tenants,  not  at 
all  a  fair  average)  at  a  considerable  price,  under  the  Bright  clauses 
of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  have  been  paid,  on  the  whole,  with  great 
regularity,  and  upon  receivable  orders,  without  the  employment  of  an 
agent.  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  present  head  of  the  department  of  the  Land 
Commission  which  works  the  Purchase  clauses,  told  the  Lords  Com- 
mittee, in  answer  to  question  2197, '  They  have,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, paid  their  instalments.'  So  that  experience,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  in  my  favour.  I  have  now  noticed,  and  I  hope  answered,  all 
the  more  important  objections  to  my  proposals.  There  are  one  or 
two  points  of  detail  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention,  as  r^;ard8 
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which,  in  any  case,  the  Purchase  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  require 
ameodmenL 

The  24th  section  of  the  Act  provides  for  the  alternative  method 
of  sale,  partly  by  fine  and  partly  by  rent-charge.  This  method  pre- 
sents a  great  advantage,  in  so  far  that  it  enables  a  tenant  to  acquire 
a  fixed  tenancy  without  purchasing  up  the  whole  of  his  rent. 
But  when  you  come  to  carry  this  plan  out  you  meet  with  difficulties. 
The  26th  section,  the  one  which  enables  the  Land  Commissioners  to 
purchase  from  the  landowner  to  sell  again  to  the  tenant,  does  not 
appear  to  contemplate  this  method  of  purchase ;  whilst,  if  you  pro- 
ceed to  act  under  the  24th  and  25th  sections,  you  are  referred  to  the 
Land  Claoaes  Consolidation  Acts,  which  are  incorporated  wholesale  in 
the  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  apparently  without  any  consideration 
whatever  as  to  their  effects.  The  first  of  these,  the  Act  of  1845,  pro- 
hibits a  limited  owner  from  selling  except  for  a  gross  sum;  the 
amending  Act  of  1860  allows  a  limited  owner  to  accept  a  rent-charge,  * 
subject  to  the  fatal  condition  that  it  shall  be  one-fourth  in  amount 
more  than  the  previous  rent.  But  this  Act  does  not  authorise  the 
price  to  be  partly  a  rent-charge  and  partly  a  gross  sum.  The  parties 
consequently,  as  I  am  advised,  are  therefore  thrown  back  upon  the 
12th  clause,  which  permits  of  the  creation  o^  a  fixed  i&nancy  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Court  (in  this  instance  the  judge  of  the  CivU  Bill  Court 
of  the  county)  may  approve  of.  This  is  a  roundabout  way  of  doing 
what  the  24th  clause  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  effect  in  the 
case  of  limited  owners.  Absolute  owners,  of  course,  can  do  as  they 
please,  without  any  Act  at  all.. 

Supposing  the  chairman  to  have  approved,  however,  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts,  which  were  passed  with  a  view  to  compulsory  sales  of 
land  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  throw  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  re- 
investment of  the  purchase  money  upon  the  purchaser,  in  this  case 
the  tenant  This  surely  cannot  have  been  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  Land  Act,  and  will,  if  not  altered,  act  as  a  great  discouragement 
to  sales. 

The  Acts  also  make  it  necessary  for  the  purchase  money  to  be 
paid  into  Chancery.  The  application  of  the  money  must  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  that  Court,  which  would  probably  consider  itself 
bound  by  the  provisions  as  to  reinvestment  contained  in  the  same 
Acts.  These  things,  of  coiurse,  will  cause  expense  and  delay,  and  may 
be  met,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
Lords  Committee,  by  the  appointment  of  official  trustees. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  alterna- 
tive scheme  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Emigration  clauses.  I 
cannot  accept  this  plan  as  in  any  sense  an  effective  alternative.  It 
may  be  quite  true  that  in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry  there  are  plenty 
of  people  willing  to  emigrate,  and  for  whom  there  is  not  room.  As 
regards  those  districts  and  those  people,  I  have  no  objection  to  make 
Vol.  XIL— No.  65.  K 
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ia  asflifltaiiee  being  giTen  by  the  Stateat  liome,'Or  by  the  colonies,  • 
in  the  form  of  reproductive  loans  or  otherwise.  But  either  reducing  * 
the  population  in  a  distriet,  or '  depopulating  it  altogether,  would 
not  do  what  I  wftnt;  In  addition  to  which,  eren  if  a  landowner 
could  acquire  by  ^urehase  the  tenant's  interest  in  the  whole  of 
his*  estate,  there  is  an  unfortunate  prorision  in  the  Land  Act  which- 
woidd  oblige  him  to  hxM  it  himself  for  fifteen  years  before  he 
could*  relet  it  on  tennsof  free  contract,  unless  the  farms  could  be 
made  sufficiently  lai^  for  the  landlord  to  contract  himself  out  of  the 
Act^  which  would  probably  involve  considerable  outlay.  Within  that 
period  the  old  tenant  interest  would  revive  in  fiivour  of  the  new 
tenants,  even  without  their  paying  a  fitrthing  on  going  into  the  fiurm. 
I  see  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  transferto  Manitoba  the  popular 
tion  of  a  whole  district,  and  to  put  them  into  ready  prepared  fiums 
and  houses,  on  the  terms  of  a  reproductive  loan.  By  all  means  let  it 
be  tried ;  but  I  have-  my  doubts  as  to  its  ultimate  success.  I  have 
ooenpied  an  official  position  for  more  than  four  years  in  a  large 
colony,  and  have  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  observing  emigrants 
who  had  become  immigrants.  The  young,  the  active,  and  those  of 
steady  habits  do  well  at  many  occupations ;  probably  for  better  than 
if  they  had  remained  at  home.  But  for  an  old  man  or  woman  the 
work  is  often  up  hill.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  a  person  of 
unsteady  habits  (and  in  an  entire  community  there  must  be  such 
persons)  might  just  as  well  have  remained  in  tiie  United  Kingdom. 
And  at  the  occupation  of  farming,  on  a  small  scale,  there  is  much  to 
be  contended  with  in  a  new  country  in  any  case,  owing  to  the  vicissi* 
tudes  of  seasons  and  distances  from  markets. 

I  am  quite  aware  that,  for  good  or  evil,  the  Tenure  clauses  of  the 
Land  Act  (economically  unsound  as  I  consider  them)  have  to  be  en- 
dured. In  matters  of  this  sort  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  retrace 
our  steps  by  repealing  them.  What  I  want  and  iu*ge  upon  the  public 
is  to  go  forward,  and  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  and  improving,  the 
Purchase  and  Sale  clauses,  gradually  to  render  the  Tenure  clauses 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881  obsolete,  and  to  allow  sound  economical 
principles  as  regards  the  land,  to  resume  their  sway. 

Belmobb. 
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A  NOTE  ON  'THOUGHT-READING: 

Ah  article  on  this  subject  in  this  Beview  for  June  contains  conclu- 
sions so  inadequatel;  supported  by  trustworthy  facts  that  a  few  words 
of  comment  seeiQ  to  be  called  for.  The  matter  in  question  has 
attained  a  somewhat  undue  prominence  of  late ;  but  if  it  is  as  simple 
and  intelligible  as  it  appears  to  be  to  most  who  have  investigated  it 
with  oare,  and  with  minds  free  from  mystical  bias,  any  aid  towards 
the  extinction  of  what  must  then  be  regarded  as  an  ignis  fatuvs  of 
pseodo-Bcience  carries  with  it  its  own  justification. 

The  position  of  the  writers  of  the  article  seems  to  be  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  one  person  to  divine  the  thoughts  of  another  in  the  absence 
of  any  known  means  of  communication.  This  inference  isbased  mainly 
on  a  series  of  statements  of  cases  where  several  children  of  a  certain 
fiunily,  as  well  as  a  servant-girl  in  the  same  family,  were  professedly 
able  to  tell  words  and  objects  thought  of  in  their  al]«ence,  without  con- 
tact with  or*8ign  from  those  who  knew  what  they  were  required  to  do. 

It  may  be  taken  as  proved  that  the  explanation  of  muscular  in- 
dication amply  covers  all  cases  where,  as  in  the  well-known  drawing- 
room  game  of  '  Willing,'  there  is  actual  contact  between  the  person 
who  goides  and  the  person  guided.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  for  the 
guidei,  who  is  intent  on  the  success  of  the  experiment,  to  avoid  giving 
hints  by  pressure,  alteration  of  speed,  and  otherwise,  to  the  guided 
one,  who  is,  as  a  rule,  only  .too  .ready  to  quickly  interpret  them.  The 
same  explanation  would  apply  to  cases  where  the  person  who  is 
'willed '  to  find  something  hidden  during  his  or  her  absence  is  in  no 
contact  with  any  of  the  'willing'  party,  but  who  often  succeeds  in 
discovering  the  desired  object  by  studying  the  unconscious  indications 
given  by  the  fiEuces  of  the  expectant  circle.  All  this  is,  in  &ct,  nearly 
admitted  by  the  writers  we  quote,  IJiough  their  denial  of  Mr,  Stuart 
Comberland's  own  explanation  of  his  performances  in  this  line  is  per- 
haps as  unwarrantable  as  the  '  further  inquiry '  that  they  suggest. 

The  remarks  in  this  paper  will,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the 
alleged  results  obtained  where  there  was  no  actual  contact.  It  will 
be  at  onoe  admitted  with  the  writers  of  the  article  that  conmion 
sense  demands  that  every  known  mode  of  explanation  of  facts  should 
be  exhansted  before  the  possibility  of  an  unknown  mode  is  considered. 
This  is  an  aU-important  admission,  obvious  as  it  seems  to  be.  It  is 
required  by  the  method  of  conmion  sense,  which  is  no  less  the  method 
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of  science :  all  true  explanation  consisting  in  a  procedure  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  in  all  scientific 
inquiries  the  good  faith  of  individuals  concerned  should  form  no  part 
of  the  data  on  which  the  conclusion  is  to  rest.  A  person  merits  ere* 
dence  in  proportion  as  the  facts  he  alleges  can  be  demonstrated  or 
reproduced,  and  to  the  jealous  care  he  shows  in  avoiding  fallacy.  But 
we  can  never,  as  our  authors  say,  call  on  science  to  put  deception  out 
of  court  by  a  belief  in  any  one's  integrity.  Half  of  the  evidence 
which  has  propped  up  the  spiritualistic  craze  is  based  on  the  results 
obtained  through  mediums  of  'unblemished  character'  in  private 
families,  whose  virtuous  reputation  has  been  largely  sustained  by  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  take  money  for  their  trouble ;  no  regard  being 
paid  to  innumerable  other  motives  and  tendencies  to  deception. 

This  being  admitted,  the  cases  before  us  in  the  paper  alluded  to 
can  be  easily  dealt  with.  They  differ  in  no  way  from  the  ordinary 
platform  performances  of  the  little  '  clairvoyantes '  who  from  time  to 
time  have  amused  us  both  in  the  name  of  Second  Sight,  and  in  that 
of  the  humbler  and  honester  one  of  Conjuring.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  very  simple  code  of  signals  will  suffice  to  produce  results  much  more 
startling  than  those  we  are  discussing.  The  first  word  or  letter,  for 
instance,  of  the  question  asked  of  the  '  sensitive '  medium  may  denote 
the  category  to  which  the  object  fixed  upon  belongs.  The  second 
and  third,  and  so  on,  serve  to  specialise  it  further,  and  by  a  series  of 
questions  and  remarks  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  any  amount  of 
information  may  be  conveyed.  When  the  clairvoyante  is  not  blind- 
folded other  means  of  communication  of  course  are  possible,  and  in 
any  case  auditory  signs  other  than  words  could  be  agreed  upon  quite 
unsuspected  by  the  audience  to  be  amused  or  deceived. 

We  have,  therefore,  an  intelligible  and  admitted  explanation 
which  fully  serves  to  cover  all  the  facts  in  question.  Such  things  are 
constantly  done  by  collusion — it  is  a  vera  causa.  It  would  be  illo- 
gical to  substitute  for  this  a  perfectly  gratuitous  hypothesis  and  an 
unknown  agency.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  such  a  set  of 
phenomena  as  we  are  now  considering.  The  possibility  of  thought- 
reading,  as  alleged  by  the  writers  of  the  paper,  is  so  &r  beyond,  or 
rather  contrary  to,  universal  experience  that  some  use  might  fairly  be 
made  of  the  a  priori  argument,  although  the  case  need  in  no  way 
rest  on  such  a  method.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  there  is  an 
enonnonB  prima  facie  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that 
such  divination  is  possible :  the  assumption  and  conviction  of  the 
contrary,  based  on  immemorial  experience,  being,  as  it  were,  one  of 
the  suppressed  major  premisses  of  all  social  intercourse. 

On  this  argument,  however,  we  would  not  depend  unduly.  The 
case  against  the  genuineness  of  the  asserted  phenomena  seems  strong 
enough  without  it. 

The  children  in  question  were  not  blindfolded. 
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In  most  of  the  ezperimentB  there  ia  no  mention  made  of  eUence 
being  present.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  infer  that  no  such  rule 
was  made;  as  the  children  must  have  been  corrected  when  their 
jesses  were  wrong,  as  they  often  were. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  collusion,  it  must  further  be  noted  that  in 
order  to  minimise  the  difficulty  of  the  code  of  signals  and  simplify  the 
performance  as  much  as  possible,  the  child  was  previously  informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  object  selected,  e.g.  whether  it  was  a  card  or  a  name. 
The  first  guess  then  would  give  an  opportunity  for  the  conveyance 
of  perhaps  even  the  final  hint,  contained  in  the  correction  offered. 

The  mistake  made  by  the  servant  in  guessing  the  name  '  'Enry '  for 
*  Emily '  is  obviously  significant,  and  an  excellent  example  of  an  '  un- 
designed coiDcidence.'    Surely  it  must  lead  almost  every  plain  mind 
to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  a  mistaken  whisper  or  facial  gesture 
played  some  part  in  the  phenomenon.     This  remark  applies  as  well  to 
the  errors  made  by  the  children  in  the  case  of  words  alike  in  sound. 
The  theory  of  collusion  is  moreover  strongly  countenanced  by  the 
fact  of  the  mediums  being  children,  who  are  always  ready  to  join  in 
any  game  of  deception ;  and  by  the  association  with  them  of  the  ser- 
vant-girl— a  valuable  fact,  putting  out  of  court  the  assumption  of  any 
inh^ted  special  quality  peculiar  to  the  &mily,  as  an  explanation, 
possibly  plausible  to  some  minds,  of  the  alleged  marvels. 

It  will  probably,  however,  be  readily  allowed,  with  the  authors  of 
the  article,  that  the  experiments  made  in  the  presence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  scientifically  untrustworthy.  They  may,  there- 
fore^ be  practically  ignored.  Yet  we  infer  from  the  paper  that  most 
of  the  experiments  were  made  under  these  conditions ;  and  we  read 
that  the  presence  of  the  father  '  seemed  decidedly  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  successes.' 

The  authors,  indeed,  say, '  though  generally  the  object  selected 
was  shown  to  the  members  of  the  fiamily  present  in  the  room,  we  were 
sometimes  entirely  alone.'  From  the  only  rational  point  of  view, 
that  of  scientific  scepticism,  and  therefore  with  total  disregard  of  the 
personal  fiaetor,  this  consideration  seems  in  no  way  to  invalidate  the 
iine  of  comment  here  taken.  It  is  not  dear  to  how  many  of  the 
three  observers  the  pronoun  ^  we '  in  the  above  passage  refers ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  we  miss  entirely  in  the  paper  any  specific  quotation  of  re- 
sults obtained  in  this  latter  set  of  circumstances. 

Bat  even  if  this  evidence  had  been  forthcoming,  no  mere  ipse 
dmi  on  such  a  matter  could  for  one  moment  be  admitted.    Season 
^  would  require  us  to  entertain  the  great  probability  of  mental  bias  in 

j         «ome  at  least  of  the  observers,  or  to  discredit  the  accuracy  of  their 
i        memory,  rather  than  to  allow  that  anything  has  been  adduced  in  this  . 
aooount  of  what,  to  say  the  least,  must  be  called  superficially  conducted 
eiperiments,  to  warrant  a  recognition  of  any  novelty,  or,  by  conse- 
quence, to  stand  in  need  of  explanation  by  a  theory  of ' Brain-waves.' 

HOBATIO  DONKIN. 
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WITH   THE  EMIGRANTS. 

I  say  with  all  the  energy  of  my  existence^  Let  the  people  leave  in  any  and  in 
every  way  that  may  take  them  out  of  the  slough  of  poverty  and  misery  in  which 
they  are  at  present  sunk. — Connemara  IViestf  1881. 

Amidst  the  vaiious  phases  of  the  ever-recurring  Irish  difficulty,  all 
for  the  moment  developed  into  acuteness,  it  is  pleasing  to  turn  away 
for  a  moment  from  schemes  of  repression  to  measures  of  relief, 
from  the  policy  of  the  one  to  the  practice  of  the  other.    A  few 
months  ago  a  private  meeting  of  gentlemen  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  members 
of  Parliament,  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
Eaton  Square.     It  was  a  meeting  of  practical  men  for  a  practical 
purpose.     Only  one  motive  actuated  their  minds  and  prompted  their 
action — the  motive  of  humanity.    They  knew,  some  from  personal 
observation,  others  from  confidential  report,  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  they  could  judge  its  wants.    The  difficulties  which 
beset  Crovemment  action  in  the  way  of  immediate  and  effective 
emigration  were  fully  discussed,  and  equally  appreciated  and  under- 
stood.   It  was  felt  that,  irrespective  of  any  public  action,  there  was 
a  vast  field  for  the  exercise  of  private  effort.    So  strongly,  indeed, 
did  this  conviction  force  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  meeting  that  a 
committee  was  appointed  with  the  object  of  assisting— or  at  any  rate 
attempting  by  way  of  experiment — ^the  emigration  of  a  numbed  of 
&milies  from  tlie  congested  districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland.     The 
sincerity  of  the  philanthi^py  of  the  gathering  was  amply  reflected 
by  their  generosity,  no  less  a  sum  than  10,0002.  being  there  and  then 
subscribed.    The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  in  addition  to  the  great  kind- 
ness of  permitting  the  meeting  to  he  held  in  his  mansion,  contributed 
1,000Z.,  was  appointed  president;  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  became 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  M.P.,  deputy  chairman.     An 
acting  committee,  comprising  six  or  eight  gentlemen  of  various 
shades  of  political  opinion,  was  likewise  elected,  and  a  few  simple 
rules  laid  dow^  for  the  gtddance  of  those  who  were  to  undertake  and 
organise  the  work  and  control  its  operations. 

Having  only  recently  returned  from  Ireland,  where  I  had  spent 
much  time  in  investigating  the  condition  of  the  people  and  in*  en- 
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.deavauiiiig  to  ascertain  -what  lay  at  the  root  of  all  the  evil)  I  was 
boDonred  by  a  request  fipom  the  committee  to  give  practical  effect  to 
its  resolatiozis.  I  knew  the  responsibility  which  my  acceptance  of 
the  post  necessarily  involved.  I  knew  there  was  little  previpus  ex- 
perience practically  to  guide  me  on  the  part  of  others  as  regards  the 
emigration  of  Irish  families.  And  yet  I  felt  I  could  not  pieet  the 
offa  with  a  xefiiaaL    Accordingly  I  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

Naturally  the  first  question  which  arose  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
qnesti<m  which  arises  here,  is  this :  Is  emigration  from  the  West  of 
Ireland  a  necessity,  and  if  so,  why  ?  The  stem  logic  of  figures,  re- 
inforced by  fieu^t  and  confirmed  by  competent  local  opinion,  combines 
to  afford  a  convincing  affirmative  answer. 

In  five  counties  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  containing  a  population  o& 
1,030,000  persons,  living  on  158,400  holdings,  77,200  holdings  ai»> 
at  and  under  4L  valuation,  with  rents  varying  from  108.  to  20s.,  mA^i, 
2L  to  3^,  and  up  to  5Z.  or  62.  The  total  acreage  imder  tillage  Itoing  • 
584,700  acres,  of  which  255,100  is  in  oats  and  212,700  imder 
potatoes,  116,500  other  crops,  giving  an  average  for  each  holding^^ 
Utfrge  aTui  amaUj  of  about  three  acres  under  crop  in  the  five  counties. 

How  much  smaller  this  average  must  be  for  the  districts  contain- 
ing the  largest  proportion  of  holdings  under  42.  the  following  figures^ 
taken  from  unions  in  Galway  and  Mayo,  will  show. 

In  the  Qifden  union  (Go.  Gtdway),  pop.  25,000,  there  are  4,027 
holdings,  of  which  3,246  are  rated  at  or  under  U.  The  total  land 
under  tillage  does  not  exceed  10,800  acres,  of  which  4,900  sxe 
under  potatoes  and  3,300  in  oats  and  barley,^giving  little  more  than 
two  acres  for  each  holding.  Again,  let  it  be  noticed  that  this  does 
not  specially  exhibit  the  extremely  small  holdings,  the  size  of  which 
may  be  estimated  by  the  £sict  that  in  one  property,  a  facsimile  of 
many  others,  eighty  tenants  are  living  on  land  the  Ghiffiths'  valoaticKu 
of  which  is  about  lOOi. ;  rents  probably  from  U.  to  3Z.,  or  more. 

In  BelmuUet  union  (County  Mayo)  there  are  3,500  holdings,  of 
which  3,068  are  rated  at  or  under  4^.,  and  the  total  acres  under 
tillage  do  not  exceed  9,500,  of  which  4,000  are  in  potatoes  and 
leas  than  4,000  in  oats  and  rye. 

In  Glenties  union  (County  Donegal)  there  are  7,855  holdings, 
5,577  of  which  are  returned  at  or  under  4Z.,  whilst  the  total  acreage 
under  tillage  does  not  exceed  17,200,  of  which  9,600  are  in  potatoes 
and  7,700  in  oats. 

The  majority  of  the  small  tenants  in  these  unions  are  in  arrears  of 
rent  and  arrears  of  shop  debts,  varying  usually  from  three  to  five  years. 
Take  the  following  as  actual  instances  obtained  from  personal  inquiries. 

No,  1  Tawnkmd. — 25  fiftmilies,  comprising  157  persons,  living 
on  57  acres  of  land  (Ghdffithfl'  valuation,  36^.  5s.;  actual  rent, 
851.  8s.).  Arrears^  three  and  a  half  years,  383^  15s. ;  arrears  of  shop 
debts,  372£. :  total,  705/.  16a. 
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No.  2  TovmlaTid. — 29  families,  or  146  persons,  living  on  63 
acres  (Griffiths'  valaation,  432. ;  actual  rent,  822.  18^,)  Arrears, 
three  and  a  half  years,  2362.;  shop  debts,  1782.:  total,  4142.  On 
the  other  side  a  careful  estimate  of  the  assets  belonging  to  the 
townlands  showed  that  if  sold  up  not  a  shilling  would  be  left  for  the 
tenants. 

And  what  on  the  evidence  of  those  most  competent  is  the  every- 
day condition  of  these  people  ? 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government  Inspector  of  these 
counties — 

There  are  thousands  of  families  similarly  situated. — H.  A,  HoUwon, 

As  regards  the  prospects  here,  poverty  b  a  fixed  quantity,  for  Oonnemara  is, 
iicut  erat  in  principio  et  nunc  et  semper  et  in  aaada,  the  land  of  wretchedness  and 
misery. —  Connemara  Fried  No,  1. 

There  are  hundreds  of  families  in  Olifden  union  who  are  not  able  to  affisrd 
more  than  one  meal  of  stirabout  a  day,  some  even  every  other  day.  No 
one  can  comprehend  the  poverty  of  the  people  who  does  not  live  among  them. 
This  is  the  chronic  condition  they  have  never  recovered  since  187&-80.  Emigration 
the  only  remedy. — Clerk  of  Clifden  Union, 

Some  are  sunk  in  such  poverty  and  misery  that  they  dare  not  stir  out  of  their 
houses.  They  are  ashamed  to  hold  up  their  heads,  and  lie  still  in  thdr  nakedness 
and  hunger.  Many  have  only  one  meal  on  alternate  days. — Medical  Cffficer^ 
Haundstone  District. 

Dozens  of  these  unfortunate  people,  especially  those  recently  evicted,  have  b^ged 
me  to  lay  their  case  before  you ;  these  depend  solely  on  the  pittance  granted  them 
by  the  union  and  the  charity  of  their  neighhours.  They  are  only  too  anxious  to 
emigrate,  but  have  no  means,  not  even  the  clothing  needed. — Medical  Offtcer, 
Ctifden  Union, 

And  again : — 

If  the  small  tenants  in  (Donnemara  had  the  land  for  nothing  they  could  not 
live.  The  holdings  are  so  small,  the  land  so  sterile,  that  these  people  will  always 
be  steeped  in  poverty. — Connemara  Priest  No,  2, 

Can  any  one  wonder  with  this  condition  around  them  that  the  Clif- 
den board  of  guardians  should  have  passed  the  following  resolution  ? 

That,  taking  into  consideration  the  poverty  and  destitute  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  this  Union,  particularly  those  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  also 
those  along  the  seashore  holding  miserable  patches  of  land,  caused  by  the  subdivi- 
sion of  holdings,  and  who  for  three-fourths  of  the  year  are  in  a  state  of  semi-starva- 
tion, we  respectfully  request  the  interference  of  the  Government  in  the  way  of 
emigration. 

It  was  a  knowledge  of  the  deplorable  condition  which  these 
statistics  and  opinions  revealed  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
committee  to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  was  to  these  circum- 
stances that  it  owed  its  existence*  It  was  with  the  hope  of  applying 
a  partial  remedy,  if  that  were  possible,  and  on  that  point  even  grave 
doubts  were  thrown.  My  experience  had  convinced  me  that  emi- 
gration was  possible,  and  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  many.  Only  a 
week  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  meeting  I  had,  in  an  article  in  reply 
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to  tbe  ignorant  and  oftrepeated  assertion,  ^Tbe  people  will  not 
leave  even  if  they  have  the  chance,'  used  these  words:    ^I  wish 
that  one  of  these  objectors  would  take  a  well-found  ship  either  into 
Galway  or  West  Port  Bay,  offering  free  passages  to  all  who  might 
wish  to  leave.    The  result  would,  I  think,  convince  him  of  his  error.' 
I  felt  satisfied  then — ^I  feel  still  more  satisfied  now — ^that  experience 
would  justify  my  statement.    It  was  to  me  no  small  satisfaction  to  re- 
flect that  the  generosity  of  the  gentlemen  who  assembled  at  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  residence  would  enable  me  to  put  the  matter  to  a  practical 
test,  though  a  feeling  akin  to  dread,  a  feeling  engendered  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  task,  naturally  sobered  my  rejoicing.     The  effec- 
tiveuess  of  the  action,  I  saw,  must  be  largely  dependent  for  success 
upon  the  speed  with  which  it  was  begun,  the  hot  season,  which  falls 
earlj  upon  the  United  States,  being  less  favourable  for  the  arrival  of 
emigrants. 

Accordingly,  three  days  after  the  meeting,  jointly  with    Mr. 
George  Melly  and  Father  Nugent,  I  was  in  Liverpool  inspecting  an 
emigrant  ship,  which,  then  outward-bound,  was  six  weeks  later  to 
convey  400  people  to  their  new  homes.     The  owners  were  willing  to 
permit  the  vessel  to  go  into  Galway  harbour,  and   subsequently 
provisional  arrangements  were  made  for  the  removal  of  the  emigrants. 
Ifiezt  morning  I  had  an  interview  in  Dublin  with  Earl  Cowper,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,   and    my  friend    Mr.   Forster,  the  (then)   Chief 
Secretary,  who  both  in  London  and  Dublin  had  entered  warmly  into 
the  scheme  and  taken  a  personal  rather  than  an  official  interest  in  its 
operation.    From  Mr.  Forster  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
President  of  the  Local  G-ovemment  Board,  I  obtained  every  facility 
which  they  could  afford  me  for  the  prosecution  of  my  work.    On  the 
foUofdng  day  I  met,  in  the  heart  of  Gonnemara,  Mr.  H.  A.  Bobin- 
son,  the  Local   Government  Lispeotor,  who  on   all  occasions  had 
rendered  me  hearty  assistance — the  assistance  of  an  energetic  gentle- 
man whose  heart  and  whose  hopes  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
wel&re  of  the  people  in  the  large  district  under  his  charge.    Before 
leaving  home  I  had  telegraphed  to  him  an  announcement  of  the 
formation  of  the  Fund.    I  had  stated  that  the  committee  would 
within  certain  limits,  equally  with  the  guardians — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  proportion  of  one-half — ^find  the  amount  needed  to  emigrate 
families,  and,  with  his  accustomed  attention  to  duty,  he  had  com- 
municated the  fact  to  the  guardians  at  Clifden,  and    had  advised 
them  to  pass  a  resolution  which  appeared  all  that  was  needed  as  the 
first  step  towards  applying  for  the  necessary  borrowing  powers  for  the 
unioD.    This  resolution,  passed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  recently 
elected  board  of  guardians,  largely  attended  in  consequence,  was  in 
the  following  terms  :— 

Th«t  the  guardians  deeiie  to  intimate  that,  as  they  have  ascertained  that  a 
fend  is  iortheomiag  out  of  which  assistance  will  be  given  to  all  persons  desirous 
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of  emigratixig,  the  Board  will  now  be  prepared  to  receive  and  conuder  applica- 
tions  firom  all  such  persoDB,  and  will  take  steps  to  procure  whatever  monej  may 
be  required  for  this  purpose. 

Proceeding  the  following  day  to  Clifden,  I  met  Mr.  Burka^  the 
clerk  of  the  union,  who  ezpredaed  his  own  great  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  promoters  of  the  fond  for  their  liberal  offer  to  provide  half  the 
amount  which  the  guardians  might  find  it  needful  to  advance* 

The  relieving  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  district  in  which  the 
largest  proportion  of  evicted  people  were  living  waa  next  seen.  He 
stated  l\e  was  well  assured  that  most  of  them  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  emigrate,  adding  that  of  those 
whom  I  had  visited  in  March  a  few  had  already  gone,  some  in  families 
and  others  leaving  wife  and  children  behind,  hoping  soon  to  eaxn 
money  to  enable  them  to  follow.  Hundreds  of  others  not  evicted 
would,  I  was  told,  gladly  follow  if  they  could  find  the  means. 
The  relieving  officers  were  requested  by  the  L.G-.  Inspector 
and  clerk  to  go  round  their  respective  districts,  and  to  draw  up 
lists  of  those  who  desired  to  emigrate,  giving  full  particulars  as 
to  the  ages,  number  in  family,  occupation,  &c.  They  were  also 
directed  to  inquire  in  each  case  the  amount  which  the  family  could 
contribute,  their  condition  as  to  clothing,  and  whether  they  could 
show  that  they  had  friends  in  any  place  in  Canada  or  the  States  to 
whom  they  could  go.  I  met  several  gentlemen  in  the  town  who 
seemed  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  help  to  be  given,  and 
during  the  morning  I  had  numerous  applications  from  persons  who 
wished  to  emigrate. 

In  the  afternoon,  accompanied  in  part  by  the  clerk  of  the  uniou^ 
I  drove  about  twenty  miles  through  the  wUd,  stony  waste  which 
extends  alcmg  the  whole  south-west  coast  of  Galway,  speaking  at 
intervals  to  the  people,  whose  dwellings  are  scattered  over  the  land, 
either  singly  or  in  hamlets,  like  the  huge  boulders  which  everywhere 
abound.  At  one  point,  where  a  small  pier  was  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, the.  opportunity  was  afforded  of  gaining  the  opinion  of  a  number 
of  men.  They  told  me  they  were  earning  firom  l8.  to  Is.  4d.  per 
day.  Did  they  think  people  wished  to  emigrate  in  their  neighbour- 
hood? ^Yes,  indeed;  we  aU  da'  The  foreman  of  the  works- 
expressed  a  very  strong  wish  to  go.  He  had  a  son  and  two  daughters 
working  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  latter  had  sent  home  b^^g 
him  to  buy  her  a  passage  to  America.  This  he  had  just  done,  but 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  the  girl  going  alone,  and  would  be  quite 
willing  to  find  some  part  of  the  money  needed  for  himself  and  fietmily, 
if  they  could  be  assisted.  '  They  woidd  all  go.'  He,  like  many  others, 
had  relations  in  America.  A  number  of  fine  young  unmarried  fdllows 
were  most  anxious  to  go.  The  wages  were  so  small,  and  the. work 
would  soon  end,  and  then  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  be  done. 
^  No  wages  to  be  earned,  what  was  to  come  to  them  ? '    Further 
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inquiries  at  Boundstone  the  same  evening  p^ve  preciaelj  similai: 
results. 

Let  me  give  here  one  or  two  instances,  culled  firom  my  note-book, 
of  the  class  of  people  who  had  applied  to  me  in  the  coucse  of  this 
first  day's  work : — 

M.  F.,  eyicted  tenant  of  Mr.  B— -*.  Wife  and  one  child.  Gould  find  part 
of  the  passage  money ;  had  sold  hb  last  cow  for  8/.,  to  give  meal  to  his  family. 
Eeeommended  as  a  good  workman — biulding  wallS;  road-making,  or  farming.  No 
employment  whatever  to  be  had ;  would  work  for  L?.  a  day  and  his  food.  Having 
been  deprived  of  his  holding,  had  no  means  of  supporting  Mb  family  and  must  soon 
come  on  the  union.  Has  a  sister  in  '  the  States/  and  would  go  out  to  her  if  ho 
bad  the '  manes.'    (Subsequently  assisted.) 

T.  M.,  aged  45.  Another  tenant  eyicted  in  January  last.  Had  a  farm  at  13/. 
a  year  lental,  and  is  a  good  workman.  Wife  and  6  children — ages,  13, 11, 9^  6^  1^^ 
izj/ist  Has  been  living  in  the  miserable  damp  hut  I  visited  in  February,  and  his  wife 
— then  about  to  be — since  confined.    Could  not  leave  for  a  month.    Left  May  1882. 

G.  H.,  aged  45  years,  living  near  Clifden.  Employed  as  a  gardener  or  rough 
mason  and  general  labourer.  Excellent  character ;  earns  \s,  4d.  to  Is,  Qd.  a  day.  "Bbb 
8  m  family — girls,  23,  23, 18, 13 ;  boys,  8,  6.  Two  girls  are  in  Scotland,  working 
at  the  milk.  Is  heavily  in  debt ;  cannot  clothe  and  keep  his  family  decent  on  9«. 
a  week,  and  often  out  of  work  in  winter.    Left  April  1882. 

A  quiet  day  here  (Glendalough)  gives  time  for  a  little  reflection, 
which  the  constant  travelling  and  inquiries  of  the  past  six  days  have 
hardly  allowed.  Short  as  has  been  the  time  since  leaving  home,  one  of 
the  qnestions  at  any  rate  constantly  asked  there  has,  so  far  as  regards 
the  Clifden  union,  already  been  partially  answered.  The  willingness  of 
the  people  to  emigrate  has,  in  two  of  the  great  dispensary  districts,  been 
clearly  shown.  The  willingness  also  of  the  guardians  to  furnish  a  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  seems  ascertained  by  their  resolution,  which  I 
have  already  quoted.  Further  inquiries  to-morrow  may  alter  these 
views.  But  already  the  inability  of  the  people  to  find  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  cost  of  transport — a  point  which  I  had  frequently  men- 
tioned to  those  interested  in  the  work  before  leaving — was  apparent. 

It  is  most  di£Bicult,  unless  upon  the  spot,  really  to  understand 
the  actual  condition  of  this  portion  of  Ireland.  Here  is  a  union — 
Clifden — larger  than  eight  of  the  Scotch  or  two  Welsh  counties,  with 
an  area  half  the  size  of  Hertfordshire,  and  considerably  larger  t^n 
Middlesex — containing  a  population  of  25,000,  the  Gri£Biths'  valu^^  on 
being  17,900Z.,  and  the  area  190,000  acres,  of  which  the  total  /▲tent 
under  crops  is  10,851  acres.  If  we  look  for  a  population  of  25,000 
in  any  Scotch  or  Welsh  county,  we  shall  find  that  the  annual  valua- 
tion or  rental  is  three  to  eight  times  larger.  Badnor,  for  instance, 
in  Wales,  with  a  fourth  larger  area,  has  a  population  of  25,000,  but 
the  rental  of  the  county  is  136,000Z.  Anglesea,  with  a  similar  area 
and  double  the  population,  has  an  estimated  rental  of  133,000Z. 
Sutherlandshire,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  similar  population,  has 
a  rental  of  70,000!.,  and  an  area  of  1,200,000  acres. 

The  union  of  Clifden  is  divided  into  four  large  dispensary  dig- 
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tricts,  and  the  long  line  of  coast — at  least  150  miles — ^with  its  wild 
rocky  inlets  and  numerous  mountains  and  glens,  requiring  to  be 
visited  by  car,  or  boat,  or  bicycle,  or  on  foot,  are  sufficient  to  tax  the 
strength  and  exhaust  the  energy  of  any  man,  be  he  doctor  or  relieving 
officer.  And  if  we  except  the  two  little  towns  of  Glifden  and  Roundstone, 
containing  probably  1,500  and  500  each,  where  out  of  Ireland  can  we 
find  any  population  in  a  similar  condition  ?  Out  of  4,027  holdings, 
3,246  are  at  and  under  4Z.  valuation,  610  at  or  under  lOi.,  giving  a 
total  of  3,856  at  or  under  lOZ.,  1 70  of  all  sizes  above.  Some  of  the  small 
holdings  are  so  minute  that,  as  we  have  said,  eighty-five  tenants  can  be 
found  living  on  an  annual  valuation  of  little  over  100{.  a  year,  or  twenty 
on  a  strip  of  land  valued  at  252.  a  year.  Bemember,  further,  that  the 
total  arable  land  under  crop  does  not  exceed  1 0,800  acres,  3,300  of  which 
are  in  oats  and  rye,  and  4,900  in  potatoes ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate  may  be  judged  of  by  saying  that  there  is  but  one  acre 
of  wheat  grown  in  the  whole  union.*  To  this  must  be  added  the  ab- 
sence of  employment,  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  forty  owners  of  land 
over  1002.  a  year  in  the  union,  not  more  than  five,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  were  giving  employment  to  the  people.  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry's 
name  was  conspicuous  among  those  who  were  thus  benefiting  the 
district,  and  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  indifference  shown  by  the 
largest  landholder  in  the  union — ^who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  owner  of  the  largest  single  estate  in  Ireland.  Then  there  is  no 
railway  nearer  than  Gal  way,  on  the  one  hand,  or  Westport  on  the  other, 
which  are  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  miles  distant,  according  to  the  point  of 
the  union  you  are  in.  Of  roads  there  are  a  few,  but  a  vast  number  of 
the  houses  have  to  be  reached  by  the  little  boreens,  or  across  the  wet. 
bogs  or  rocky  pathway.  '  Irish '  is  tl>e  language  usually  spoken,  al- 
though it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  among  the  children  a 
knowledge  of  English. 

And  how  would  such  a  quiet  day  as  this  Easter  Sunday  on  which  I 
write  be  valued  by  the  thousands  who  have  sought  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  places — too  crowded,  alas ! — to  gain  the  rest  and  refreshment  for  brain 
and  body,  which  the  perpetual  strain  of  our  great  cities  increasingly 
necessitates  I  Perhaps  a  solitude  too  great  for  most,  but  the  beauty 
of  the  surroundings  and  the  charm  of  this  Connemara  scenery  prevents 
its  intense  solitude,  at  least  for  a  day  or  two,  from  being  oppressive. 
There  are,  I  need  hardly  say,  no  tourists  in  Connemara  now,  though,  as 
the  boatman  urges,  *  any  gentleman  might  lie  down  and  sleep  peaceably 
in  the  woods.'  One  ^  fishing  gentleman '  had  been  for  a  few  days  at 
the  hotel,  and  gone.  Except  an  official  passing  now  and  then,  no 
one  had  been  staying  there  since  my  visit  a  month  ago.  To-day, 
basking  in  the  full  sunshine,  how  lovely,  in  its  first  touch  of  spring, 
is  the  scenery  around^!  Look  from  the  window  across  the  little  slope 
of  grass  with  the  fringe  of  trees  to  the  left,  just  budding  into  life. 

'  'Agricultural  Statistics,  Ireland,'  1881. 
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How  perfect  is  the  stillness  of  the  loch,  with  the  shadow  of  the  big 
moantaiii  reflected  on  its  bosom;  how  beautiful  even  the  wide 
stretch  of  bog  beyond,  to-day  illuminated  and  rejoicing  in  the  sun  up 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Gonnemara  Pins ;  their 
giey  sides,  devoid  of  herbage,  almost  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  whikt 
the  sharp,  clear  outlines  are  thrown  forward  in  bold  relief  against  the 
pale  blue  sky.  Not  unlike  in  shape  and  colour,  I  have  often  thought^ 
to  the  outlines  of  the  lowest  range  of  the  Alpine  spurs  which  touch 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Mentone. 

Bttt  with  this  sunshine  it  is  impossible  to  remain  indoors,  and  a 
few  steps  take  you  into  the  rocky  wood  which  nearly  surrounds  the 
hotel,  and  thence  into  the  wide,  open,  elevated  plateau  of  Ix^  and 
moor  which  stretches  for  miles  to  the  southern  coast  of  (jalway.  But 
as  joQ  pass  through  the  strip  of  wood  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  variety  and  exquisite  beauty  of  the  mosses  and  fema 
(just  showing  their  new  fronds)  which  everywhere  abound,  luxuriating 
in  this  moist,  mild  climate.  There,  too,  in  the  rocky  crevices  the 
Saxifraga  (London  Pride)  and  the  Hymenophyllum  abound,  with 
other  rare  ferns. 

And  beyond  this  belt  of  wood,  which  ceases  so  suddenly  that  you 
are  assured  you  are  indebted  chiefly  for  this  rarity  to  tiie  hand  of 
some  former  possessor  of  the  estate,  you  are  on  the  bog.  It  is  needful 
careiiilly  to  pick  your  way,  to  avoid  the  swampy  holes,  in  order  to 
reach  one  of  the  rocky  heights  which  stand  boldly  out  of  the  turf 
around.     And  when  there,  what  a  panorama  is  spread  before  you. 

To  the  west  the  chain  of  little  lochs  which  flow  through  the 
valley  past  Ballinahinch  and  its  old  robber  castle  till  they  find  an 
outlet  among  rocks  and  surge  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Northward  the 
chain  of  the  Gonnemara  mountains,  commencing  at  the  coast,  which 
almost  fills  up  the  more  distant  horizon,  and  as  the  eye  sweeps  along 
their  bold  outline  they  drop  down  in  the  valley  in  which  Loch  Inah 
— ^the  loveliest  of  Gonnemara  lakes — is  lying ;  and,  again  retreating 
further  inland,  the  heights  of  Maamturk  fill  up  the  eastern  distance. 
How  snug  and  peaceful  the  scattered  cottages  of  Lasoghta  look — 
almost  the  only  sign  of  human  life  visible — with  the  green  patch 
beside  them  marking  the  strata  in  which  the  marble  quarries  of 
Gonnemara  are  fowndy  rather  than  worked. 

Immediately  below  you  the  fringe  of  green  larches  dips  down  to 
a  tiny  lake  almost  embowered  in  their  branches,  and  then,  again^ 
oUier  small  lochs,  their  outline  partially  hidden  by  the  trees  on  this, 
side,  but  ever  beyond  the  miles  of  brown  turf  bog,  all  to-day  il- 
luminated by  the  sun. 

Except  Uie  slight  breeze  which  ever  haunts  a  height,  in  the  stillest 
day,  there  is  perfect  calm ;  not  a  cloud  to  show  that  we  are  in  Ireland. 
The  magpie,  flying  high  in  the  air  in  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  day, 
descending  suddenly,  as  by  some  unseen  ladder,  with  its  tail  out- 
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spread,'  utterr  its  sharp  cry  to  its  mate  on  the  nest  in  the  larches 
beneath,  and  tiie  plaintive  ^wee-wee '  of  the  sandpiper  and  harsher 
note-of  theoyster-catdber  are  the  only  sounds  which  break  the  still- 
ness of  this^  perfect  day^  which  breathes  .nothing  but  peace*  There 
are-  those  to  whom/alasj  this  sunshine  must  seem,  in  some  degree,  a 
bitter  mxKskery;  But  it  is  with  the  pe(^le,  and  not  with  the  scenery, 
of  Gonnemara  that  I  am  now  concerned,  and  I  can  imagine  some  <me 
asking,  is  this  one  of  the  congested  districts  from  which  it  is  needful 
to  remove  a  population  too  numerous  for  the  land  to  support?  This 
which  I  have  thus  hastily  sketched  is  the  tourist's  view  of  Gonnemara, 
and  it  needs  that  the  traveller,  turning  his  back  on  the  mountains, 
should^cross  to  the  south  the  vast  stretch  of  bog  land — its  unspeakable 
dreariness  only  relieved  by  the  glorious  sunshine — ^to  reach  the  ooast 
of  Galway,  along  which  the  hamlets  or  dwellings  of  the  people  are 
widely  scattered.  But  to  desmbe  these  must  be  the  work  of  another 
day,  and  on  returning  to  the  hotel  we  are  quickly  reminded  of  the  work 
in  hand.  A  respectable-looking  man,  with  five  barefoots,  is  waiting 
to  see  me,  and  this  is  his  story : — 

J.  P.,  age  85  years.    Wife  and  seven  children. 

Held  in  *  co.,' '  under  Mr.  B ,  a  farm :  rent  now  16/.  a  year.    Thirty  years 

ago  it  had  been  held  hy  his  &ther,  with  right  <^  almost  ^unlimited   grazing 
over  the  mountains.    Then,  st^  by  ttep^  the  rent  had  been  raised — 01,,  81.,  15L — 
and  with  the  last  increase  the  laige  grazing  rights  had  been  restricted,  and  from 
that  time  his  downfall  had  commenced.    Six  or  seven  years  ago  he  had  several 
head  of  cattle  and  eighty  sheep,  and  the  amount  of  loountain  land  left  was  in- 
sufficient to  keep  his  stock,  which  year  by  year  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  debts  or  rent. 
This  was  his  story.    He  also  had  been  evicted  in  January,  and  was  living  in  a  hat 
he  had  built  to  shelter  his  family,  not  far,  as  is  usual,  from  his  former  house.    The 
children  who  were  vnth  him  were  in  rags,  though  he  was  fairly  clothed;  and  where 
were  the  wife  and  eldest  ^rl  he  had  mentioned  ?    They  were  '  naked  in  clothing' 
and  ashamed  to  come.    He  was  unable  to  find  any  money  to  help  in  emigrating ; 
indeed,  his  debts  to  the  shops  could  not  be  less  than  40/.,  for  he  had  formerly  been 
looked  upon  as  a  man  of  some  property ;  but  now  he  had  nothing,  and  could  not 
even  find  the  meaiis  to  clothe  his  family.    He  owed  three  years'  rent.    He  had 
sold  his  last  heifer  at  Christmas  for  6/.  10<.,  and  now  had  no  milk  for  the  family, 
and  on  this  money  they  had  been  living,  and  now  nothing  was  left.    Three  years' 
rent — 45/.,  and  shop  debts  as  much  I    He,  like  others,  said  that  tiie  charge  for  the 
turf  they  burned  was  felt  as  a  great  hardship ;  for,  however  small,  it  had  been 
considered  a  right  attached  to  the  land  they  held,  just  as  the  right  to  turn  out 
cattle  on  the  mountains  had  been  considered. 

The  following' day,  leaving  the  great  Coxmemara  highway,  from 
Oughterard  to  Glifden,witb  which  the  tourist  is  acquainted,  with  its 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  mountain,  bog,  and^loch,  we  turn  directly 
south  towards  the  population  of  which  I  have  spoken,  spread  along 
the  numberless  inlets  and  coast  line  of  Galway.  Those  whose 
knowledge  of  the  district  is  confined  to  the  great  highway,  vdth  its 

*  *  To  hold  in  oo.'  is  a  plan  much  adopted  here,  by  which  all  the  tenants,  often 
five  or  more  on  a  holding  (gradually  subdivided),  are  made  responsible  jointly 
and  severally  for  the  rent — ^a  most  mischievous  system  for  the  tenant. 
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ba«h««Bter  locbs,  znaybe  murprified  to  know  that  withm  a  few  miles 
to  the  floulh  of  the  foad  a  large  population  eziBtSy  and  has^existed  for' 
oeataxiesy  wha'aie  indebted  not  to  fresh  -water  'but  to  the  ^sea  ft^ 
their  czuitenoa* .  But  soch  is  the  case^  and  you  have  hardly  clearedr 
the  loehs  thvee  or  four  miles  before  you  come  upon  the  dark  fringe 
of  aeaweed>  which  indicates  the  change  from  fresh  to  salt  water.  And* 
hiie  at  once  signs  of  cultivatioa  begin^  and  small  huts  are  seen 
scattered  about,  and  the  population  are  everywhere  busy  among  the 
stony  plots  of  ground  which  form  their  beddings.  The  nature  of  the 
soil^exieept  perhaps  that  it> is  more  stony,  does  not*  differ  materially 
from  the  tens  4d  >  thousanda  of  acres  which  lie  untouched  <m  the 
narpn  of  the  fresh  water. .         • 

It  k  owing  tc^  the  fertilising  prc^erties  of  the*seaweed  that  this 
colthrsdoa  ds  caused ;  and  just  as  far  as  the  hard-working  Gonnemara 
woDittican.  carry  her  heavy  creel  of  seaweed,  or  the  ass  or  small 
hoiae  can  ^-find  ita  way  among  the  bog  and- stones,  so  far  and  no 
ftuther  has  the  cultivation  gone.  The  productiveness  of  the  soil  is 
caued  alone  by  the  annual  dressing  of  the  weed. 

But  it  is  not  to  this  use  of  the  weed  alone  that  the  district  is 
indebted*     For -some  years  past  a  flourishing  and  profitable  trade  was 
done  in  bmning  the  weed  for  kelp,  from  which  a  muriate  of  potash 
was  produced.     This  in  past  years  had  brought  10^.,  201.;,  30^.,  or 
even  401.  into  many  of  these  houses,   and   tens   of  thousands  of 
pounds  w^e  yearly  paid  by  the  gentleman  on  whom  it  was  one  of 
my  objects  to  call.    He  is  not  only  a  landed  proprietor  and  poor- 
law  guardian  and  magistrate,  but  also  a  purchaser  of  the  kelp  from 
the  people.     Of  the  district   he   had  a  very  intimate  knowledge. 
He  confirmed  the  great  reduction  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
kelp  produced  now  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  and  said  that 
some  other  substance  had  been  found  which  produced  the  chemical 
at  a  price  which  made  it  unprofitable  to  bum  the  common  weed 
everywhere  abounding.     The  price  had  declined  from  72.  to  22.  108., 
and,  except  for  the  manufacture  of  iodine  from  a  species  of  seaweed 
found  in  deep  water,  there  was  little  demand.    To  this  failure   of 
eamingt  for  the  small  tenants  he  attributed  much  of  their  present 
poverty.    He  had  not  believed  they  were  actually  so  poor  as  they 
alleged  until  he  saw  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  turned  out 
of  their  houses  at   the    evictions.     He  thought  they  had  money 
saved ;  now  he  felt  differently ;  but,  as  regards  emigration,  whilst 
fully  admitting  its  importance,  he  did  not  feel  sanguine  that  the 
union  could  afford  it.    Even  now  the  coimty  cess  had  to  be  collected 
by  the  assistance  of  the  constabulary,  and  the  people  would  not  like 
to  be  fiirtlier  taxed.    Numbers  would  go,  no  doubt,  but  there  would 
be  opposition  raised  by  the  priests.    Already  the  people  had  been 
warned  in  one  parish.      To  him  I  explained   the  objects   of  the 
c(»nmittee,  which  he  fully  appreciated,  and  subsequently  warmly 
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supported.  Then,  after  other  visits,  I  came  upon  the  scene  of  the 
evictions  of  January  last.  Two  or  three  of  the  ^  housheen '  were 
deserted.  Some  tenants  whom  I  had  met  and  talked  with  about  emi- 
gration in  a  ruined  house  a  month  ago,  had  abready  gone,  chiefly  the 
smaller  families.  A  man  and  his  daughter  had  gone,  leaving  the  wife 
and  two  or  three  children  behind.  To  these  and  others  I  could  now, 
through  the  generous  support  of  English  friends,  give  the  hope  of  an 
early  reuniting  of  the  fieimily,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  smile  of  the 
girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  when  I  asked  her  whether  she  would  like  to 
see  her  father  soon.  They  were  assisted  among  our  earliest  emigrants. 

Poor  Mich.  Nee  (Tom)  was  not  at  home ;  he  had  obtained  two 
or  three  days'  work,  at  \b.  4(2.  a  day,  helping  a  neighbour  to  dig  his 
potato  ground.  His  wife,  with  a  welcome  which  could  not  have  been 
exceeded  in  genuine  cordiality,  asked  me  to  enter  the  hovel,  and, 
leaving  the  only  seat,  begged  me  to  take  it.  The  children  were  at 
school,  four  miles  distant.  She  was  busy  with  her  needle,  making 
some  small  garment  for  her  expected  infant.  They  were  all  getting 
weaker,  she  said.  The  potato  planting ;  in  which  her  husband  was 
assisting  would  soon  be  over,  and  then  he  would  have  no  work.  The 
thought  of  being  able  to  emigrate  filled  her  with  hope  and  thankful- 
ness. Spite  of  all,  there  was  no  complaining,  no  bitterness ;  with 
a  subdued  tone  she  told  me,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  that  the  lai^^ 
wooden  dresser,  the  pride  of  their  former  dwelling,  and  which  had 
formed  the  end  and  gable  of  the  turf  'housheen'  on  my  former 
visit,  had  been  sold  for  78.  or  88.  to  buy  half  a  bag  of  meal  for  the 
children.  Let  me  once  more  describe  the  dwelling  in  which  I  had 
been  seated.  It  was  too  low  to  stand  upright  in,  and  to  enter  it 
needed  that  you  should  almost  go  on  all  fours.  A  great  boulder 
which  stood  up  above  the  roof  cut  off  one  comer,  forming,  with  the 
door,  one  side,  seven  feet  six  inches  in  width.  The  other  end,  where 
the  wooden  dresser  had  stood,  now  filled  up  with  sods,  was  nine  feet 
wide,  and  the  total  length  was  seven  feet.  In  this  irregular-shaped 
room,  dug  out  about  eighteen  inches,  the  sods  forming  the  walls, 
and  some  rafters  and  other  sods  the  roof,  a  man  and  wife,  with  four 
sons  and  two  daughters,  had  been  living  since  the  first  week  in 
January.  As  his  rent  was  13{.  a  year,  his  was  by  .no  means  one  of 
the  smallest  holdings.  He  had  owned  cows  and  been  comfortably 
off  till  the  bad  times  came. 

Again  I  advised  Iier  to  go  into  the  workhouse  for  a  few  weeks  until 
they  could  be  emigrated ;  but  no,  it  was  not  until  I  again  visited  them 
six  weeks  later,  that  finding  them  all  suffering  from  '  coulds '  caused 
by  the  dampness  of  the  housheen — all  resources  having  failed — they 
consented  at  last  to  enter  within  the  dreaded  walls. 

I  must  not  dwell  over  other  scenes  of  this  day's  work ;  only  let 
me  say  that  everywhere  the  desperate  poverty  and  earnestness  of  the 
people  to  be  assisted  to  emigrate  were  more  and  more  apparent. 
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Taking  a  stroll  on  my  return  to  be  rid  of  the  stiffness  caused  by 
a  long  car  journey,  I  met  the  relieving-oflScer  of  the  district,  who 
was  seeking  me.     A  woman  (always  the  first  here)  had  come  beseech- 
ing and  imploring  help  from  him.     She  had  sold  her  little  heifer 
and  all  her  belongings  and  just  raised  enough  wherewith  to  buy  the 
tickets,  costing  162.,  which  she  produced,  for  her  husband,  herself,  and 
ber  child  for  the  steamer  on  Friday,  and  hadn^t  a  'penny'  to  take 
them  fifty  miles  to  Galway,  or  pay  for  the  *  kit,'  or  to  '  lave  a  half- 
penny'  when  they  landed — would  I  give  her  help  ?    They  were  most 
industrious  people,  he  said ;  the  husband  a '  splendid '  workman ;  and 
the  woman  was  here ;  would  I  see  her  ?   Yes ;  and  a  very  tidy,  pleasant- 
looking  young  woman  was  introduced.  Relieving-oflBcer:  'Now, tell  the 
gentleman  the  story  ;  every  word  must  be  truth.     Whist,  what's  the 
use  of  crying  ?  Don't  you  see  the  kind  gentleman  means  to  help  you  ? 
he's  taking  down  the  notes ; '   and  so  I  had  the  story  over  again. 
*  Well,  how  much  would  it  be  ? '    *  Well,  indeed,  if  a  sovereign  could 
be  had  it  would  be  great  help.     There  was  the  car  to  Galway  a 
pound,  and  they  were  very  short  of  clothing,  and  they  had  nothing  for 
the  journey  nor  on  landing,  and  they  had  friends  in  Ameriky  (burst 
of  tears  stopped  by  relieving-oflScer)  somewhere,  Alleghany  Coimty, 
Pennsylvania,'     Well,  how  would  they  get  there  ?     She  didn't  know, 
but  if  the  ^ood  God   helped  them  to  Boston,  she  must  lave  that. 
Then  I  summed  up  the  very  lowest  that  all  these  would  cost,  and 
hearing  from  the  landlady  of  the  hotel  that  her  story  was  quite  true, 
and  that  she  had  been  a  servant  with  her,  I  told  her  I  could  give  6Z. 
for  the  whole,  so  that  they  might  not  be  stranded  in  the  streets  of 
Boston.    She  hardly  took  it  seriously  at  first ;  it  seemed  so  unreal. 
She  had  asked  for  a  sovereign  and  had  62.  promised.     ^  Well,  then,' 
at  length  she  burst  out,  *  then  it's  the  Lord  Himself  as  has  sent 
you  to  me  this  day — praised  be  His  holy  name.' 

This  was  our^rs^  case.  WelXjfor  the  sequel.  The  next  morning 
I  left  Glendalough ;  and,  just  as  I  was  leaving,  I  thought  I  saw  the 
same  woman,  and  it  flashed  across  me  that  I  had  been  deceived,  for 
I  knew  she  lived  six  miles  away ;  so  I  stopped.  *  Well,  what,  are 
you  here  again  ? '  *  Yes,  sir,  I  have  spent  the  night  with  my  sister 
taking  leave  of  her;  a  poor  creature  with  a  long  **wake"  family. 
She  lives  just  below,  and  I  could  not  pass  Miss  Mullarchy  without 
speaking  to  them  again.  Now,  I  am  going  back  to  Gashel.'  So,  as 
our  road  was  the  same,  I  told  the  driver  to  give  her  a  seat.  When 
we  came  to  the  high  road  a  poor  woman,  with  a  face  so  like 
Hannah  Flaherty's,  was  there,  that  I  said,  ^That  must  be  your 
sister.'  '  Yes,  indeed,  yer  honour,  she's  coming  to  take  lave  of  me. 
The  poor  "wake"  creature,  with  a  "  waker"  husband,  and  seven  poor 
"  wake  "  children.  I've  been  crying  the  night  to  see  them,  and  not 
a  sixpence  in  the  house  to  buy  a  bit  of  meal '  (rather  begging  I 
thought).  '  I  told  you,  sir,  that  I  was  going  to  Mr.  Macready's  last 
Vol.  XII.— No.  65.  L 
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night,  for  sure  I  lived  there  as  cook,  and  good  Mr.  Macready  he  gave 
me  a  sovereign,  yer  honour ;  but  this  poor  sister  is  so  badly  oflF,  yer 
honour,  I  couldn't "  tell  you  the  half  of  her  poverty,"  that  I  must  leave 
her  that  pound.  I  cannot  leave  her  without,  and  it's  you  I  have  to 
thank  for  it.  Yes,  Grod  be  praised  for  it.'  Then  our  roads  diverged. 
At  Glifden  on  the  following  day  I  had  numerous  applications 
from  people  who  had  crowded  into  the  town,  and  there  I  wrote  the 
conmiittee  at  home  in  the  following  terms : — 

It  16  becoming  more  evident  that  the  fear  I  entertained  before  leaving  home,  of 
the  inability  of  the  people  to  pay  half  the  fares^  is  a  correct  one.  I  have  had  many 
instances  of  it  to-day  in  this  place,  and  it  will  be  needful  for  me  to  have  the  in- 
stractions  of  the  conmiittee  as  to  my  course  of  action  in  the  event  of  the  union 
declining  to  advance  the  other  half.  .  .  .  The  need  for  help  and  the  deare 
for  it  are,  if  possible,  greater  than  I  anticipated;  nor  is  the  absolute  poverty 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  one  whit  less,  when  I  come  to  investigate  the  cases  sepa- 
rately as  I  have  done  to-day.  It  is  really  pitiable.  Take  this  as  an  instance :— 
A  most  decent  hard-working  little  farmer  was  recommended  to  me  for  one  of  Mr. 
Sweetman's  farms.  This  is  his  case : — John  Sullivan,  40  years  of  age,  has  a  little 
farm  in  co-partnership  with  another  man,  for  which  71.  a  year  are  paid ;  has  one 
cow  value  6/.,  one  filly  value  2/.,  and  could  sell  his '  crops '  if  he  left  for  6^.  or  6^ ; 
but  that  is  all — '  every  penny '  he  has.  There  are  three  years  rent  unpaid  and  8^ 
or  9/.  due  to  the  shop:  that  is  a  '  great  throuble.'  Has  been  accustomed  to  go  to 
Scotland,  and  now  has  two  boys  and  one  girl  there  earning  about  8<.  to  12«.  a 
week  each.  He  is  buying  potatoes  every  week  for  his  family  to  live  upon.  The 
total  land  under  tillage  does  not  exceed  two  acres.  All  he  could  possibly  do  would 
be  to  find  clothing  and  perhaps  a  car  to  Gal  way — fifty  miles — part  to  ride  and  part 
to  walk.  His  family  consists  of  three  boys  and  six  girls :  thus  there  are  eleven  in 
alL  Now  a  greater  kindness  could  not  be  done  than  to  remove  this  industrious, 
decent  fellow,  struggling  against  poverty,  and  whose  only  fault  is  the  size  of  his 
family.  To  place  him  on  one  of  Mr.  Sweetman's  farms  in  Minnesota  would  cost 
nearer  100^.  than  6(K. ;  but  could  we  invest  the  money  better  P 

Leaving  the  further  procuring  of  names  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Burke,  the  clerk  of  the  union  and  the  relieving-officers,  I  visited 
Letterfrack,  and  the  northern  division  of  the  union,  where  I  spent  a 
day  or  two.  In  a  letter  to  the  committee  I  embodied  the  results  of 
my  inquiries  thus  far  in  these  four  heads : — 

(1.)  The  great  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  emigration. 

(2.)  The  extreme  poverty  of  large  masses  of  the  small  cultivators  of  land. 

(3.)  And  as  resulting  ^m  this,  the  necessity  which  exists  to  give  them  as- 
sistance to  an  extent  varying  from  the  whole  to  one-half  the  sum  required, 
and  which  must,  I  believe,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those  on  the  spot 
And  it  must  be  added — 

(4.)  That  it  is  yet  uncertain  whether  the  guardians  will  give  their  share  of  tbe 
amount  required.  • 

At  Westport,  County  Mayo,  I  again  met  Mr.  H.  A.  Bobinson, 
the  Local  Government  inspector,  who,  since  we  parted  a  week  ago, 
had  been  visiting  the  most  northerly  and  the  poorest  portion  of  bis 
district — Bdmullet  and  Newport.  He  had  made  various  inquiries 
in  reference  to  the  feeling  of  the  people ;  everywhere  he  had  found 
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the  greatest  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  to  emigrate. 
He  Ji^  tak^i  down  a  few  names  of  applicants  who  were  able  to  pay 
a  small  sum  or  half  of  the  amount  for  the  passages  which  were 
assisted.  But  he  felt  satisfied  that  very  few  persons  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  offer  of  the  ^  Fund '  if  the  rule  was  strictly  adhered 
to,  of  finding  any  large  proportion,  especially  for  families. 

As  Newport  and  Behnullet,  County  Mayo,  were,  with  CUfden  and 
Oughterard,  the  unions  selected  before  leaving  home  for  special 
attention,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  poverty,  it  may  be  well 
here  briefly  to  put  their  position  before  my  readers:  — 


TJUdbs 

A.creage 

Population 

Griffith's 
valnation 

Total 
holdings 

HoldlngF 

at  4/.  and 

under 

Valua- 
tion per 
holding 

Total  aorea  undor 
crop 

Com 

Potatoes 

Ooghteraid  . 
CEfden    .    . 
Newport . 
BpliiiTillet     . 

172,700 
193,000 
170,400 
177,900 

24,897 
26,230 
16,78:^ 
16,060 

14,897 
17,925 
13,124 
10,939 

2,637 
4,027 
2,188 
3,619 

1,803 
3,246 
1,645 
3,068 

£    «.    d. 

0  13  0 

4    9  0 
6    0  0 
3    2  6 

4,027 

3,083 
3,218 
4,102 

4,665 
4,787 
4,379 
4,367 

Total  .    . 

714j000 

81,970 

66,885 

12,371 

9,762 

4  12  0 

16,030 

18,188 

We  thus  have,  in  round  numbers,  a  population  of  82,000  persons, 
with  no  local  employment,  living  on  12^600  holdings  of  the  average 
aimual  value  of  4Z.  128.  each,  the  total  acreage  of  land  under  oats  and 
barley  being  15,000,  and  of  potatoes  and  other  green  crops  18,200,  or 
one  acre  and  a  firaotion  of  the  one  crop,  and  one  acre  and  a  half  of 
the  other  crop.  And  this  average,  be  it  remembered,  includes  all  the 
larger  farms ;  in  addition  to  which  the  soil  is  so  inferior  that  not 
more  than  three  acres  of  wheat  are  grown  in  the  four  unions,  and 
the  Grriffith's  valuation  of  the  land  does  not  exceed  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  acre. 

A  visit  unexpectedly  paid  to  Mulranny,  in  the  centre  of  the  New- 
port union,  gave  me  an  opportunity  which  tested  more  than  any- 
thing I  had  yet  seen  the  fi)rce  of  the  popular  feeling  in  &vour  of 
ezoigcatioa.  In  passing  through  the  district  a  few  days  previously, 
Mr.  Sohinson.  had  mentioned  the  possibility  of  some  assistance  being 
given,  and  as  Mr.  Yesey  Stoney,  of  Bosturk  Castle,  was  not  only  a  con- 
siderable resident  proprietor,  but  a  guardian,  taking  much  interest 
in  the  work,  I  called  upon  him  to  obtain  information.  As  I  entered 
the  courtyard  of  his  residence  I  noticed  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  collected,  and  soon  found  they  had  come  to  inquire  of  Mr.. 
SUmey  and  have  their  names  taken  down  for  emigration — a  process- 
which  occupied  Mr.  Stoney  and  myself  nearly  seven  hours.  Numbers 
of  these  people  had  walked  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  miles,  from  the 
fiir&er  shores  of  Achill  and  other  remote  places.  And  this,  be  it 
remembered,  &om  one  small  portion  only  of  the  Newport  union. 
Altogether  about  three  hundred  names  were  recorded. 

l2 
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Betuming  again  to  Glifden  I  ascertained  that  a  week's  inves- 
tigation by  the  gaardians  respecting  the  desire  of  the  people  to 
emigrate  had  revealed  this  striking  state  of  affairs : — 

Clifden  Union, 

1.  Town  and  parish  of  Glifden  (population  1,600),  68  families  or  parts  of 

families,  300  persons,  or  ahout  one-fifth  of  the  population. 

Families        FeraoDS 

2.  Errismore,  sea-shore  district 06  443 

3.  Koundslonei  sea-shore  district,  many  evicted 

persons 66  360 

4.  Benvyle  and  Letterfrack  32  183 

222         1,276 

It  will  thus  be  seen  (so  I  wrote  to  the  committee)  that  the  result  of  a  yery 
incomplete  inquiry  shows  that  over  1,000  persons  are  anxiously  wishing  to  emi- 
grate from  Clifden  union.  It  is  not  likely  that  on  scrutinising  the  lists  the  whole 
will  be  found  suitable  persons,  but  the  single  iact  that  one-fifth  of  the  population 
of  this  town — the  market  town  of  Connemara — have  asked  to  be  assisted,  is  the 
strongest  illustration  that  can  be  given  of  the  poverty  and  absence  of  employment 
in  the  district.  I  have  already  stated  to  the  guardians  that  I  shall  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  assist  more  than  a  very  small  number  from  the  town,  not  considering 
them  to  belong  to  the  class  of  small  holders  of  land.  The  relieving  officers  state 
that  a  further  inquiry  would  produce  nearly  as  many  more  names.  In  geneml 
the  people  will  need  to  have  assistance  for  clothing  as  well  as  fares,  necessarily 
hivolving  a  heavy  cost  per  head. 

And  now  the  real  tug  of  war  began.  With  the  numerous  appli- 
cations before  me,  the  necessity  of  at  once  entering  into  arrange- 
ments with  steamship  companies  for  the  transport  of  the  emigrants 
becande  evident.  With  the  long  land  carriage  by  car  or  cart  to 
Galway  the  nearest  railway,  and  the  further  long  railway  journey  to 
Liverpool  or  Queenstown,  I  became  convinced  that  Gralway  was  the 
true  place  for  the  embarkation  of  the  emigrants.  The  difficulty  to  be 
encountered  was  this — that  one  company,  the  Allan  Line,  alone  put 
into  Gralway  for  passengers,  and  only  once  a  fortnight.  The  best 
season  for  landing  passengers  before  the  hot  weather  was  rapidly  pass- 
ing ;  it  was  imperative,  therefore,  that  with  this  or  other  companies 
arrangements  should  be  come  to  which  would  allow  of  bur  people 
leaving  in  considerable  numbers  at  an  early  date.  Then,  again, 
although  the  Glifden  guardians  had  agreed  to  borrow,  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  absolutely  needful  for  the 
proper  emigration  of  the  people  existed.  To  the  union  emigration 
bimply  meant  the  largest  number  at  the  smallest  cost.  To  the  com- 
mittee, with  higher  views  of  all  that  emigration  involves,  a  very 
different  idea  presented  itself.  It  had  been  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
that  emigration  meant  something  more  than  the  landing  emigrants 
without  friends  or  funds  to  proceed  to  proper  fields  of  labour ;  and 
to  carry  this  into  effect  a  mu6h  larger  expenditure  per  head  was 
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needed  than  the  guardians  might  fairly  consider  necessary.  Many  ques- 
tioDS  thus  arose  which,  spite  of  scores  of  telegrams  and  letters,  it  became 
impossible  to  explain.  Hence  I  concluded  to  take  the  long  twenty- 
four  hours'  journey  to  London  and  meet  the  committee,  and  then 
proceed  to  Liverpool  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Melly  for  the  ships  required. 
Before  doing  so — ^in  some  degree  owing  to  the  extreme  pressure  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  who,  having  had  their  names  taken  down, 
thought,  like  children,  they  were  certain  to  leave  in  a  day  or  two — I 
arranged  with  the  agent  of  the  Allan  Line  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
&res  for  the  first  steamer  leaving  Gralway,  April  28.  The  selection 
of  the  names,  and  the  amount  of  clothing  needed  by  each,  had  all  to 
be  taken  into  account;  then,  when  selected,  the  personal  visits  to 
many  of  the  houses,  or  inspection  of  those  selected  who  came  in  from 
the  country  districts  for  the  tickets  for  clothing,  had  all  to  be  gone 
through,  with  the  indefatigable  clerk  of  the  union. 

Then  came  the  formidable  question  of  how  the  people  living 
in  these  remote  hamlets  and  out-of-the-world  comers  were  to  be 
gatiiered  together  and  forwarded  to  Gralway,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles 
or  more,  on  a  given  day.  Long  cars,  or  short  cars,  omnibuses,  and  carts, 
all  had  to  be  requisitioned  ;  but  the  arrangements  I  had  necessarily 
to  leave  in  the  hands  of  my  local  assistants. 

After  arranging  matters  with  the  committee  in  London  and  in 
Liverpool,  and  (thanks  to  Mr.  Melly)  with  the  Beaver  Company  for 
two  vessels  to  call  at  Gal  way  during  the  ensuing  month,  the  one  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  and  the  other  three  hundred  and  fifty  families, 
I  returned  to  Gralway  on  the  26th  of  April  in  time  to  receive  the 
first  ocxnsignment  of  Connemara  emigrants. 

It  was,  of  course,  needful  that  having  so  long  a  land  journey  to 
take,  the  emigrants  should  leave  Clifden  or  other  portions  of 
the  union  the  day  previously  to  the  sailing  of  the  steamer.  And 
it  may  well  be  understood  how,  the[moming  after  my  return  to  Galway, 
the  telegram  from  Mr.  Burke,  *  Emigrants  left  Clifden  in  good  spirits 
and  with  cheers  at  eight  this  morning,'  was  a  great  relief.  But  this 
was  only  one  contingent,  others  were  to  meet  the  Clifden  party  from 
Benvyle  and  Boimdstone,  and  Becess  was  appointed  as  the  rendezvous. 
Here,  again,  although  there  were  one  or  two  missing  sheep,  and 
others  had  been  put  in  their  places,  owing  to  their  extreme  anxiety 
to  leave,  the  telegram  came,  ^  All  are  leaving  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed.' It  was  a  genuine  April  day.  Heavy  squalls  of  wind  and 
hail  swept  over  the  mountains  of  Connemara,  and  drenched  many  to 
the  skin.  But  at  the  last  halting  place,  sixteen  miles  from  Galway, 
I  had  arranged  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  tea,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
again  my  indefatigable  assistant  telegraphed, '  All  right ;  hope  to  be 
in  Galway  at  nine.'  Here  lodgings  had  been  provided,  and  it  was 
Ute  before  each  contingent  with  its  weary  horses  came  in  and  finally 
lettied  for  the  night.   Some,  indeed,  who  had  charge  of  the  baggage. 
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did  not  arrive  until  early  morning,  and  the  rumble  o£  carts  in  the 
street  attracting  my  attention,  I  saw  with  the  daybreak  the  last  of  the 
stragglers  coming  in. 

The  night,  indeed,  for  those  who  superintended  was  a  short  one, 
for  ship  lists  of  passengers  and  lists  for  the  kind  Philadelphia  friends 
who  have  so  willingly  responded  to  my  appeal  for  assistance  on  the 
arrival  of  the  emigrants  in  America,  had  to  be  prepared,  and  many 
other  points  had  to  be  considered.  The  sailing  of  the  vessel  was  later 
on  the  following  day  than  anticipated,  and  it  was  not  until  about  four 
that  the  tug  was  under  way  which  had  to  convey  the  emigrants  to  the 
Allan  S.S.  ^  Austrian,'  lying  in  the  harbour  nearly  a  mile  away. 

The  confusion  attending  the  sailing  of  these  steamers  from 
Galway  is  intolerable.    Although  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
constabulary  in  the  town  to  have  kept  a  city  in  order,  no  effort  was 
made.    In  addition  to  the  two  hundied  Gonnemara  men,  women,  and 
children,  one  hundred  and  fifty  other  emigrants  were  leaving.     These 
and  their  numerous  friends,  together  with  their  onlookers  attracted  by 
curiosity,  combined  to  form  a  gathering,  its  numbers  only  equalled 
by  its  confusion.    It  was  necessary  at  the  last  moment  to  make  some 
&ial  additions  to  the  letters,  lists,  and  instructions  sent  out  with  the 
ship,  and  under  the  protection  of  an  umbrella  I  sat  on  one  of  the 
blocks  of  stone  intended  for  the  new  harbour,  using  another  for  a  table, 
the  vast  throng  eddying  round  me  like  a  whirlpool.    At  first  some  of 
the  b^gars  (so  numerous  here)  came  asking  for  money;  but  eon- 
vinced  that  I  was  in  earnest  when  I  bid  them  begone,  some  undertook 
the  duty  of  special  constables,  and  as  each  fresh  beggar  approached 
warned  him  off  with  the  upbraiding  appeal,  ^  Cannot  ye  see  that  the 
gentleman  is  engaged  and  has  nothing  for  ye  ? ' 

At  length  the  beU  of  the  tug  gave  its  final  ring,  and  they  were 
off ;  and  thus  our  first  shipment  of  familiefs  two  hundred  persons, 
was  sent  forth  on  its  voyage  to  the  New  World. 

As  the  first  of  the  two  steamers  engaged  in  Liverpool  was  to  sail 
from  Galway  in  a  week,  but  little  time  was  left  for  carrying  out  the 
multifimous  arrangements  connected  with  the  bringing  up  of  the 
larger  contingent  of  300  for  that  boat.  I  had  now,  however,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  assistance  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgkin,  who  shares  with 
Mr.  S.  G.  Buxton  the  office  of  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Fund,  fietuming 
to  Glifden  we  had  four  days  of  continuous  work,  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  guardians,  shopkeepers,  and  others  who  were  opposed  to  the 
work.  The  mornings  were  spent  in  the  board-room  of  the  workhouse, 
where  each  applicant  was  seen,  the  lists  verified,  further  inquiries 
made,  the  amount  of  clothing  needed  recorded,  and  subsequently  the 
voucher  for  the  amount  to  any  shopkeeper  in  the  town  and  one  for 
the  steamer  also  given. 

Some  of  the  guardians  usually  came  and  either  consented  or  made 
objections  to  the  names,  as  the  case  might  be.     I  had  asked '  several 
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of  ihem  prirately,  as  jointlj  interested  in  the  work,  to  form  a  little 
committee  for  discussing  the  names,  but  as  each  seemed  to  have  his 
ova  special  object  in  view,  this  was  not  responded  to,  though  they 
subsequently  passed  a  minute  complaining  that  this  was  not  done  I 
The  usual  objection  to  the  departure  of  any  family  was  that  they 
owed  them  money.  But  how  this  was  to  be  paid  by  people  who, 
whether  evicted  or  not,  were  three  or  four  years  in  arrears  for  rent, 
and  owed  as  much  to  the  shops,  it  was  hard  to  say.  Certainly  some 
were  successfully  squeezed  by  the  sale  of  the  little  crops  on  the 
ground,  or  some  pig,  or  articles  of  furniture.  Some  shopkeepers 
applied  to  me  to  pay  off  the  debts ;  others  absolutely  forbade  their 
debtors  to  leave  until  a  settlement  was  effected. 

During  one  of  these  days  I  had  a  call  from  my  old  friend  Dean 
Manus^  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  in  1847.  Although  very 
infirm  in  many  ways,  his  memory  generally  is  good,  and  he  retains 
much  of  the  eloquence  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  addressing  the 
guardians  on  the  importance  of  co-operating  in  the  work  of  emigration, 
of  which  he  heartily  approved. 

Now  and  then  a  neighbouring  priest  called,  or  sent  a  few  names  for 
whom  he  wished  to  claim  attention,  or  the  medical  officers  who  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  work.  On  one  occasion  a  deputation  of  shop- 
keepers waited  upon  me  with  an  address,  to  which  I  listened  with  all 
due  respect ;  and,  having  the  list  in  hand  to  which  they  objected,  I 
begged  them  to  point  out  the  names  of  those  objected  to.  After 
carefully  scanning  it,  one  was  selected  as  unsuitable,  &c.,  &c.,  and  I 
carefully  made  a  note  of  it ;  but,  after  further  inquiries,  I  was 
informed  by  the  party  complaining  that  the  person  challenged  was 
not  the  man  he  supposed. 

At  length,  however,  the  difficulties  were  again  overcome;  the 
lists  closed,  the  clothing  distributed,  and  each  relieving-officer 
told  off  to  his  work  with  the  number  of  the  contingent  he  was 
required  to  have  ready  on  the  following  day.  Late  in  the  evening  I 
drove  the  thirty-five  miles  iq  Oughterard,  changing  horses  once  by 
the  way.  To  any  one  visiting  Gonnemara,  let  me  recommend  the 
cleanliness  and  simple  hospitality  of  the  little  inn  at  Oughterard 
kept  by  Miss  Murphy.  To  have  a  welcome,  however  late  you  may 
arrive,  is  not  universsd. 

The  agent  of  the  Beaver  Line  was  waiting  at  Gal  way  when  I  arrived 
the  following  morning,  the  5th  of  May.  The '  Nepigon,'  he  told  me, 
was  expected  in  the  harbour  by  five  the  next  morning,  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  see  our  little  army 
arriving,  and  to  know  that  most  of  them  were  safely  in  their  lodging 
between  eight  and  ten  o'clock.  The  lists  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  steamer  and  sending  abroad  showed  that  there  were  fifty-eight 
families  and  a  number  of  single  persons,  making  a  total  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  persons,  young  and  old. 
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The  following  are  the  chief  places  to  which  they  were  booked : — 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  New  York  State,  and  others 
to  less-known  places  in  the  United  States  and  to  Toronto  in  Canada. 

At  an  early  hour  the  following  day  the  streets  of  Galway  were 
alive  with  groupsj^of  emigrants,  many,  probably,  surveying  the  quaint 
old  capital  of  their  county  for  the  first  and  last  time. 

Happily,  Galway  was  still  asleep ;  and,  beyond  a  few  early  risers 
and  official?,  the  only  crowd  on  the  quay  on  that  bright  cool  morning 
consisted  of  our  own  people.  They  were  in  excellent  spirits.  Some 
were,  no  doubt,  anxious  about  the  places  to  which  they  were  going, 
and  as  they  could  not  read  I  had  many  requests  that  I  would  give 
them  my  assurance  that  the  ticket  was  *  all  right ' — '  we  are  dependent 
solely  on  your  honour.'  A  few  wished  to  have  their  destinations 
exchanged,  even  at  the  last  moment;  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  agent  of  the  company,  with  great  courtesy  com- 
plied with  my  request  on  their  behalf.  I  went  off  to  the  steamer 
with  the  first  party,  as  the  tug  required  two  journeys  to  take  the 
number,  assisted  by  Father  Stephen,  whom  I  had  met  in  Mayo  in 
1880,  and  who,  hearing  of  the  work  going  on,  had  kindly  come  over 
from  Athenry  to  offer  his  services.  In  addition  to  the  captain  and 
officers,  who  did  their  utmost  to  assist  in  every  way,  Mr.  Melly  had 
allowed  his  head  clerk,  Mr.  Tillman,  to  come  round  in  the  steamer, 
and  to  him  we  were  indebted  for  the  very  efficient  arrangement  and 
berthing  of  the  emigrants  in  the  portion  Df  the  vassel  specially 
devoted  to  the  Gralway  people. 

Before  leaving  the  quay  I  had  noticed  that  some  of  the  emi- 
grants, notwithstanding  the  allowance  of  32.  to  51.  per  family  for 
clothing,  were  very  insufficiently  clad,  and  it  was  needful  to  obtain  a 
further  supply  for  those  most  in  want  of  it.  ' 

It  took  four  hours  to  complete  the  embarkation,  though  all 
worked  with  a  will;  and  the  people,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions^ 
showed  throughout  their  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  which  was 
shown  them.  I  did  not  hear  a  single  ^  wail '  as  we  left  the  ship ;  but 
before  she  steamed  out  a  multitude  of  hand-shakings  and  blessings  were 
showered  upon  me,  and  three  cheers  rang  across  the  bay.  To  those 
who  have  seen-^perhaps  the  most  piteous  scene  one  can  witness 
— the  parting,  probably  for  ever,  of  near  relatives  at  some  Irish  rail- 
way station,  it  may  seem  very  remarkable  that  I  can  make  such 
a  statement.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true.  Doubtless,  the  absence  of 
evident  sorrow  largely  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  people  were  not 
separated — that  father  and  mother  and  children  were  leaving  together, 
that  the  great  principle  was  acknowledged  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
so  separated.  But  I  cannot  think  that  this  was  all.  As  some  one 
remarked  to  me, '  It  is  as  though  the  people  were  flying  from  a 
doomed  city.'  The  full  conviction  had  come  upon  them  that  it  was 
impossible  longer  to  struggle  with  the  depth  of  poverty  by  which  they 
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had  been  surrounded.  When  asked  to  emigrate  they  would  sometimes 
saj,  *  Send  us,  your  honour,  where  you  like,  only  let  us  go.'  I  confess, 
frequently  as  I  have  heard  it  during  the  few  last  days,  it  has  brought 
before  me  a  sense  of  the  depth  and  intensity  of  quiet,  long-borne 
penury  which  no  words  can  describe.  There  are  many  who  miLst  have 
thought  that  the  responsibility  of  removing  so  many  &milies  must 
have  been  felt  to  be  a  very  serious  one.  Such,  doubtless,  it  is,  and 
always  will  be. 

It  may  Beam  an  appropriate  place  to  say  here  that  before  the 
meeting  of  March  31,  when  it  seemed  probable  that  some  subscrip- 
tion would  be  raised  to  assist  emigration,  I  had  written  to  a  personal 
Mend  in  Philadelphia,  who  had  joined  me  in  the  autumn  of  1880 
whilst  making  inquiries  in  Minnesota  and  Manitoba,  to  ask  for  his  co- 
operation ia  the  work,  claiming  the  fulfilment,  in  a  large  sense,  of  a 
promise  jokingly  given  by  him  and  other?,  that  when  I  arrived  with 
my'  ragged  raiment '  we  should  have  a  breakfast  given  us  on  landing. 
The  answer  had  come  a  few  days  before  the  sailing  of  the  first  ship- 
ment, even  fuller  than  I  anticipated : — '  It  will  be  my  special  privilege 
to  do  any  and  every  thing  in  my  power  to  forward  the  movement,  as 
mitil  June  20  I  shall  be  more  than  usually  in  command  of  my  time, 
and  either  here  or  by  travelling  I  am  ready  for  whatever  lies  in  my 
power  to  do.'    With  such  willing  co-operation  to  depend  upon,  mueh 
of  the  anxiety  attending  upon  the  movement  of  families,  so  far  as 
regards  the  numbers  we  might  be  able  to  assist,  was  thus  removed ; 
and  though  a  little  out  of  date,  I  may  add  that  this  promise  has 
been  more  than  fulfilled,  and  that  in  personally  meeting  and  arrang- 
ing for  the  emigrants  more  than  we  could  have  asked  has  been  done. 
For  those  who  went  to  Canada  we  had  also  the  willing  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  Canadian  Government  through  their  agents 
in  Qoehec  or  Toronto,  &c.,  and  both  in  this  and  in  other  ways  the 
Committee  are  under  much  obligation,  as  well  as  to  Sir  A.  Gait  and 
Mr.  Colmer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Government. 

April  7. — The  news  of  the  dreadful  tragedy  in  Phoenix  Park  broke 
upon  ITS  in  Galway,  bringing  home,  in  most  unmistakable  language, 
the  power  and  malignity  of  the  secret  organisations  which  in  this 
ooontry  undermine  the  very  basis  of  all  order  and  true  liberty.  It 
lecalled  to  me  the  striking  words  of  a  Galway  man  shortly  after  the 
asflBMination  of  President  Garfield,  who,  referring  to  the  tmdiscovered 
murders  in  the  north  of  the  county,  remarked :  '  Sir,  though  the 
murderers  are  known  from  K to  T ,  no  one  will  give  evi- 
dence. It  seems  to  matter  not  who  it  is  they  kill — kings,  emperors, 
people,  priest  or  peasant — one  would  suppose  they  had  forgotten 
tliere  was  a  God  in  heaven.' 

On  the  Monday  following  circumstances  led  to  a  visit  to  Dublin 
irhich  impressed  me  deeply  with  the  almost  universal  alarm  and 
horror  which  this  imparalleled  crime  had  caused,  reminding  me  faintly 
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of  Paris  on  the  first  day  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Commune,  after  the 
murder  of  the  generals  in  the  garden  of  the  Maire  of  Montmartre. 

Joined  in  Dublin  by  Major  Graskell,  who  had  travelled   from 
Dresden  to  take  part  in  the  work,  and  whose  labours  on  behalf  of 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Conmiittee  have  earned  for  him  the 
gratitude  and  love  of  the  Gonnemara  people,  we  returned  onoe  more 
to  the  scene  of  our  former  labours.     To  relate  the  story  of  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  third  shipment  of  emigrants  would,  with  slight  vaiia« 
tion,  be  merely  to  repeat  the  previous  one.    In  place  of  300  we  had 
more  than  400  people  to  gather  from  seashore  or  mountain  hamlet, 
and  to  clothe  them  and  provide  for  their  transport  to  the  vessel ;  but 
though  only  a  fortnight  was  before  us.  Major  Gaskell's  experience 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  district  made  the  almost  impossible 
task  practicable.     One  or  two  incidents,  however,  connected  with  it 
may  be  briefly  touched  upon.      That  which  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  so  far  as  the  work  in  hand  was  concerned,  was  that  the 
.opposition  of  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Glifden  Board  came  to 
A  head  by  the  resolution  being  carried  by  a  majority  to  rescind  the 
former  resolution  to  borrow,  the  sum  of  2,0002.  for  the  purpose  of 
emigration.    The  advances  hitherto  made  for  emigration  from  ^  the 
£'^nd '  having  been  based  upon  the  previous  resolution  and  the  actual 
application  by  the  union  to  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  for  the  loan, 
with  a  written  engagement  to  pay  the  amoimt  when  received  to  my 
account  at  the  Glifden  Bank,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  this 
conduct  caused  much  annoyance  and  vexation  both  to  the  committee 
and  myself.     Up  to  this  time  the  amount  expended  by  the  conor 
mittee,  including  the  present  shipment,  did  not  materially  exceed 
.the  sum  promised  for  assistance  to  this  union.    This  amount  was 
5,000Z.     And,  after  all,  it  was  to  the  poor  people  around  that  its 
effects  were  most  serious.     It  compelled  me  at  once  to  reject  large 
numbers  already  on  the  lists,  many  of  whom  had  been  expecting  to  be 
assisted  by  this  or  subsequent  sailings.   If  the  2,0002.  promised  by  the 
.union  had  been  paid,  250  more  families  would  have  been  assisted 
abroad.    This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  owing  to  the  daily 
numbers  of  fresh  applications  received,  especially  from  the  persons 
affected  by  the  numerous  evictions  which  were  going  on  from  day  to 
day  in  this  union.    As  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  evictions  had  in 
some  cases  resulted  from  the  possibility  of  the  tenants  being  emigrated^ 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  processes  were  obtained  long  before 
.  I  visited  the  district.     In  visiting  the  cottages  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  ourselves  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  applicants,  we  more 
than  once  came  upon  the  evicting  parties.     The  police  patrols  on  the 
road  and  others  engaged  with  the  sheriff  indicated  the  nature  of  their 
employment.  To  walk  up  to  one  of  these  cottages,  where  the  furniture 
was  lying  scattered  in  confusion  about,  and  the  family  barely  recovered 
from  the  previous  excitement,  was  truly  a  pitiable  sight.    It  was  some 
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eatis&etion  to  find  that  in  all  cases  where  illness  or  special  causes 
arose  the  families  had  heen  allowed  to  remain  as  ^  caretakers.' 

^  Yes,  it  18  dreadfdl  work,'  said  a  magistrate  to  me  at  the  close 
of  a  long  da  J, '  especially  when  one  feels  assured  that  not  one  in  ten 
could  pay  any  rent.' 

Again,  I  will  venture  to  say,  whatever  may  be  the  sins  and  short* 
oomingB  of  these  poor  people,  that  it  is  the  absolute  and  bounden 
duty  of  the  Government,  and  certainly  more  politic  and  expedient,  to 
pus  and  enforce  some  law  by  which  all  suitable  &milies  who  have  been 
evicted  without  the  means  of  paying  rents  shall,  have,  side  by  side 
with  the  ofier  of  the  workhouse,  the  offer  also  of  the  means  to  emigrate. 
I  exehide,  of  course,  those  who  dishonestly,  withhold  the  rent  they  are 
aUetopay. 

I  vas  painfully  impressed  on  more  than  one  occasion  during 
these  later  inquiries  with  the  fact  that  the  entire  absence  of  means 
extended  to  a  higher  class  of  tenants  than  I  had  supposed. 

Driving  from  Glendalough  to  Glifden  a  respectably-dressed  man, 
with  a  rdl  of  native  fHeze  under  his  arm,  earnestly  entreated  me  to 
buy  it  of  him.  He  had  made  it  for  his  own  use,  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  it  to  buy  meal.  Not  wishing  to  carry  it  with  me,  I 
told  him  to  meet  me  on  my  return  in  the  evening.  It  was,  however, 
nearly  ten  before  we  were  able  to  do  so,  and  of  course  too  late  to 
enter  upon  this  important  transaction  I  He  would  bring  it  to  me 
•next  morning ;  and  before  breakfast  he  had  walked  in  the  four  or 
five  miles  with  his  bundle.  Wishing  to  know  the  cause  of  his 
"esnestaess  to  sell  his  frieze,  for  which  he  asked  a  very  moderate 
priee,  he  gave  me  the  following  story : — 

P.  0.  -was  a  tenant  holding  under  Mr.  B .  Early  in  the  year  a  notice  of  evic- 
tion for  non-payment  of  rent  was  served  on  him^  as  on  many  others.  He  owed  about 
three  yean  and  had  not  the  means  to  pay.  Selling  a  small  heifer  for  61,,  he  had  in 
addition  to  borrow  8^  firom  a  shopkeeper  to  pay  the  81,  rental  and  SI,  I69.  expense 
'  of  prooeflBy'  and  for  the  ban  of  the  81,  for  six  months — which  was  payable  in  August 
—he  had  to  pay  4/.  I  Thus  the  rent  of  8/.  would  be  all  but  doubled  by  the  law 
expenses  and  usury  demanded. 

The  cloth,  the  produce  of  his  sheep's-wool,  had  been  woyen  for  his  own  use, 
bat  he  was  compelled  to  sell  it  to  buy  meal,  and  must  go  on  without  new  clothes 
UuB  year.    He  hoped  to  straggle  on,  and  did  not  ask  to  be  emigrated. 

Tbe  ill-advised  purchase  of  one  piece  of  firieze  led  to  my  having 

oyer  fifty  applications.     The  quality  of  the  frieze  and  its  finish  and 

neatness  of  colour  varied  in  proportion  to  the  character  of  the  maker. 

Some  was  remarkably  strong  and  good,  and  the  short  lengths  finished 

irith  much  care.    This  frieze  was  really  ^  all  wool,'  a^d  varied  in  price 

from  Z8,  ScL  to  58.  per  yard  according  to  quality,  of  which  the  owner 

^as  yery  quick  in  forming  a  judgment.     It  is  almost  needless  to  say 

tbat  the  cloth  thus  offered  was  not  the  work  of  the  very  poorest, 

who  possessed  no  sheep,  but  from  a  rather  better  class,  with  farms 

^  to  15/.  a  year.     Why  should  not  this  homely  manufacture  be 

encouraged  ?    Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  those  who  perpetually  cry 
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^  Ireland  f«r  tlie  Irish '  should  clothe  themselves  in  Irish  homespuo, 
or  is  it  too  small  and  too  practical  a  bit  of  work  for  the  patronage  of 
the  *•  Irish  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Irish  Manubctures '  ? 

^  Will  you  not  buy  one  sovereign's  worth  ? '  said  a  remarkably 
fine-looking  and  fairly-clad  Connemara  woman  of  forty  to  me  one  day. 
^  No,  my  good  woman,  you  see  I  have  already  enough  to  clothe  half 
the  town  I  live  in/  was  my  reply.  'Not  one  pound's  worth,  air?* 
she  again  repeated,  with  a  sweet  sad  smile  on  her  face.  '  And  see,' 
she  said,  '  I  have  put  a  little  bright  colour  into  it ;  I  thought  it 
would  look  neater.'  How  could  such  an  appeal  be  resisted  ?  '  Bat,' 
I  asked, '  why  are  you  so  pressing  ?  you  are  not  like  many  of  those 
around  us  without  shoes  or  decent  clothing.'  '  No,'  she  replied, '  but 
I  want  the  meal  for  the  children.  My  rent  was  15Z. ;  and  I  had  to 
sell  the  cows  and  all  I  could  to  pay  this  and  the  cost  of  the  process, 
ZL  158.,  and  \l.  for  the  valuer  who  had  to  bring  the  case  into  Court 
But  the  Court  has  come  and  gone,  and  nothing  is  done  yet  I ' 

On  the  20th  of  May  the  ^  Winnipeg '  steamed  into  Galway  harbour 
for  the  third  and  largest  contingent  of  Connemara  emigrants,  num- 
bering 420  persons,  who  had,  with  the  invaluable  aid  of  Major 
Graskell,  been  gathered  together,  by  car  or  omnibus  or  hooker, 
and  were  now  in  readiness  for  the  steamer.  Punctual  to  her  time, 
at  five  the  following  morning  her  steam  whistle  told  us  that  she 
was  in  the  bay — that  aU  hands  were  needed.  It  is  not  needful  to 
describe  that  which  is  involved  in  the  collection  from  the  lodging- 
houses,  the  exchange  of  tickets,  the  transfer  of  so  many  men,  women, 
and  children  from  the  tug  to  the  steamer,  and  the  final  shake- 
down on  board.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  the  aid  of  Major  GraskeU, 
two  Dublin  gentlemen  who  became  interested  in  the  work,  and  gave 
us  much  valuable  help,  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and  our  own  hard- 
working assistants,  it  was  done  after  six  hourb'  strenuous  toil,  and 
again  with  cheers  the  emigrants  left  the  harbour.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Father  Nugent,  of  Liverpool,  the  Bev.  J.  O'Donnell,  B.C. 
Chaplain  of  the  Liverpool  Workhouse,  had  been  induced  to  take 
charge  of  them. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  here  to  say,  that  in  any  future  work 
which  may  be  carried  on  I  would  most  strongly  advise,  on  all 
accounts,  the  shipment  of  smaller  numbers.  Batches  of  not  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  families  at  the  utmost  should  be  sent  out. 
The  doing  so  would  lessen  the  great  strain  on  this  side,  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  chances  of  any  difficulty  in  finding  employment 
in  America,  which  the  larger  numbers  may  cause. 

With  the  Connemara  people  also  a  few  families  left  who  bad 
come  from  the  Newport  union ;  but,  as  already  indicated,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  real  or  expected  local  assistance,  the  number 
assisted  from  either  Newport  or  Behnullet  was  insignificant,  as  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  also  been  from  Clifden  but  for  the  promised 
aid  and  co-operation  of  the  union.    This  result  has  made  more 
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maoifest  than  any  words  can  do  the  inability  of  the  people  to  help 
themflelves  in  the  matter  of  emigration.  For  these  districts,  if  the 
fimilies  really  needing  it  are  to  emigrate,  the  means  for  so  doing 
must  be  nearly  if  not  wholly  provided  from  other  sources. 

There  were  instances  in  preparing  the  lists  in  which,  from 
evidence  supposed  to  be  reliable,  the  sum  was  required  from  the 
intended  emigrant  for  the  supply  of  the  needful  clothing  before  he 
was  aDowed  to  proceed ;  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
wherever  this  was  enforced  the  intended  emigrant  did  not  leave. 
He  could  not,  after  satisfying  the  shopkeeper's  claims,  find  the  amount. 

To  many  the  question  of  the  cost  of  the  work  undertaken  will 
he  of  interest,  and  it  has  a  real  bearing  upon  any  future  work  which 
may  be  undertaken. 

Tbe  following  are  the  particulars  : — 

No.l  Shipment. — ^\  families',  162/«reij  201  wicw,  womon,  and  children. 

Per  Austrian.  £ 

Ocean  passa<re 885 

American  railway  fares 12o 

ConTeyance,  &c.,  to  Galway 76 

Clothing 125 

Lodgings^  outfit  for  ship  and  sands         ...      65 

1,266    0    0 
American  expenses         .        .  .        ^        .      60    0    0 

1,315  0    0 
£6  lis.  8d.  per  person. 

No.  2.    6S families',  260 fares \  Sio  persons. 

Per  Nepiffon, 
Ocean  passage 
American  ndlwaj  fares  . 
Gonyejance  to  Galway,  &c.  . 
Food,  lodging,  &c.  in  Galway 
OatfitB  in  Liverpool 
Clothing  (leas  gift  70/.)  . 
American  expenses 

2,081  11    4 
Say  £^  Qs,  8d.  per  head. 

No,  3.    75  families;  356  fares ;  432  men,  women,  and  children. 

Per  Wmnipeg. 

Ocean  fares 1,447   0  0 

American  railway  fares 492  12  9 

Conyeying  to  Galway,  food,  lodging,  &c.  |.             V  .  (219    9  3 

in  Galway                                      .  y               •  1  30   8  8 

Clothing  (less  gift  30/.  and  30/.)       .        .        .        .  287 .  6  11 

liverpool  outfit 82  10  1 

Expenses  in  America  (say) 260    0  0 

2,807    8    8 
Say  £6  Is.  2d.  per  head. 

In  addition  to  these  978  persons,  a  few  were  ass'sted  from  BelmuUet,  an!  sub- 
^tieotly  240  others  from  Oonnemara,  making  a  total  of  1,200  men,  women,  and 
«kildreD.   The  total  cost  in  round  numbers  being  7,700/. 


1,060  0  0 

405  10  3 

164    4  6 

40    0  0 

73    6  1 

158  10  G 

200    0  0 
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Amidst  the  many  scenes  and  recollections  which  crowd  in  upon 
me  as  I  bring  this  record  of  seven  weeks'  work  to  a  close,  I  must  not 
forget  to  make  some  acknowledgment  of  the  services  and  unfailing 
aid  rendered  by  Mr.  J.  Burke,  the  Clerk  of  the  Clifden  Union.  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  without  his  hearty  co-operation  the 
work  could  hardly  have  been  carried  on,  while  his  opposition  would 
certainly  have  been  fatal  to  it.  It  was  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  this 
which  led  to  the  bitter  tone  adopted  towards  him  by  a  portion  of  the 
guardians,  culminating  in  the  passing  of  a  resolution  calling  upon 
him  to  resign ;  but  neither  this  nor  personal  abuse,  nor  threateidng 
letters  from  one  or  two  persons,  who,  wishing  to  emigrate,  had  been 
refused  on  the  ground  of  unsuitability,  could  deter  him  from  promot- 
ing that  which  he  felt  to  be  the  only  chance  of  escape  from  the 
poverty  around. 

Nor  must  I  forget  to  notice  the  assistance  rendered  by  my 
temporary  assistant,  Mr.  Peter  King,  who  by  night  or  day  was  ever 
ready  for  the  work. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  for  how  many  persons,  roughly 
speaking,  is  it  requisite  that  funds  should  be  provided  for  emigration? 
It  is  a  question  which  must  necessarily  be  answered  with  consi- 
derable hesitation  if  actual  numbers  are  demanded,  but  so  far  as 
this  experiment  enables  us  to  give  any  reply,  we  think  the  following 
data  may  assist  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 

There  are  in  the  Western  Counties  so  frequently  referred  to,  from 
400,000  to  500,000  persons  living  on  77,000  holdings  at  or  imder  U. 
valuation — many  of  the  rents  being  \L  to  3^. — a  large  proportion  of 
these  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  decently  on  the  produce  of 
the  land  they  hold,  and  have  little  if  any  wages  from  local  employ- 
ment. We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  an  amount  of  poverty 
requiring  most  serious  attention,  and  far  beyond  the  power  of  any 
private  association  to  relieve.  It  is  not  intended  to  urge  that  this 
number  must  be  assisted  to  emigrate.  Taking  Clifden  imion,  with  a 
population  of  about  20,000  who  are  living  on  holdings  under  4!., 
(out  of  25,000  persons)  as  an  example,  it  was  found  that  one-fifth 
ought  to  leave  I  As  there  are  only  six  other  unions  in  the  district 
included  in  the  above  niunber  equally  poor  with  Clifden,  we  think 
it  might  be  safe  to  take  one-sixth  of  the  whole :  or  say,  66,000  if 
taken  at  400,000,  or  83,000  if  at  500,000.  Taken  broadly  at  75,000, 
it  would  need,  at  6{.  108.  per  head,  a  sum  approaching  half  a  million.' 
To  remove  so  large  a  number  must,  however,  be  a  work  of  time, 
and  it  would  be  absolutely  needful  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
proper  reception  and  employment  in  the  colonies  and  the  United 
States. 

When  writing  on  this  subject  a  short  time  ago  without  actual 

'  Any  calcnlatioii  based  upon  imperfect  dUita  must  necessarily  be  Uable  to  oortec- 
tion.  But  after  mach  thought  and  local  inquixy  extending  over  some  months,  the 
above  cannot,  I  think,  be  far  from  the  mark. 
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experience  to  guide  me,  I  ventured  to  make  the  following  sugges- 
tions in  reference  to  these  districts : — 

1st.  That  greater  facilities  should  be  given  to  all  unions  through- 
oat  Ireland  for  borrowing  for  emigration  purposes  by  extending  the 
time  for  repayment  of  loans  from  7  to  25  years,  or  even  longer,  with 
a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  3  per  cent. 

2nd.  That  in  all  cases  of  eviction  in  which  admission  to  the 
onion  is  offered  to  the  tenant,  it  should  be  compulsory  to  give  (to 
goitable  families)  side  by  side  with  this  the  offer  of  emigration, 
chargeable,  as  at  present,  on  the  electoral  division  in  which  the  tenant 
resides. 

3.  That  it  is  needful  in  certain  well-known  impoverished  unions 
(about  twenty  in  number),  extending  along  the  western  shores  of 
Donegal,  Mayo,  Oalway,  or  other  unions  in  Connaught,  and  portions 
of  Clare  and  Kerry,  to  provide  from  the  Treasury,  either  by  loan 
without  interest  to  be  repaid  in  thirty  years,  or  by  free  grant,  or 
partly  by  grant  and  partly  by  loan,  the  sum  of  100,000{.  for  five  years 
for  emigration. 

Subsequent  experience  has  confirmed  the  opinion  that  this 
amount  is  really  needed  to  be  so  spent,  but  it  has  also  strengthened 
the  conviction  that  the  money  must  be  a  grant  in  several  unions,^ 
and  not  a  loan,  and  that  the  control  of  the  work  should  be  entrusted 
to  an  Emigration  Gonmiission. 

Would  it  not  be  possible,  by  way  of  a  prompt  commencement,  in 
addition  to  giving,  in  the  Arrears  Bill  now  before  Parliament, 
ereiy  facility  to  landlords  and  tenants  who  may  mutually  wish  to 
devote  moneys  advanced  for  arrears  to  the  purposes  of  emigration, 
also  to  insert  a  clause  to  meet  those  cases  which  will  undoubtedly  arise 
of  tenants  who  from  extreme  poverty  are  unable  to  comply  with  the 
terms  upon  which  relief  from  arrears  is  to  be  given,  and  who  will 
therefore  remain  liable  to  eviction,  by  empowering  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, through  such  agencies  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  to  expend 
say  200,000{.  in  facilitating  emigration  under  proper  conditions — 
utilising  in  fieu^t  the  dead  letter  of  the  Emigration  Clause  ?  Surely 
the  experience  gained  in  dealing  with  these  cases  promptly,  as  from 
day  to  day  the  need  might  arise,  would  be  exceedingly  valuable  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  further  and  more  complete  dealing  with 
this  many-sided  and  important  question. 

Having  said  this,  I  wish  again  to  draw  attention  to  the  absolute 
necessity,  whatever  plan  may  be  adopted,  of  carrying  it  out  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  consideration,  as  regards  the  preparation 
and  arrangements    for    the   settlement   of   families  of  emigrants. 

^  I  am  weU  aware  of  the  strong  objection  to  the  principle  of  grants — bat  it  must 
be  remarked  that  during  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  found  needful  to  pay  the 
anean  of  debts  or  cancel  loans  of  four  of  the  unions  of  this  district  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  26,000/.,  vie.  BelmuUct,  Newport,  Swinford,  Clifden,  out  of  the  Treasury  grant 
fortheBelief  of  Distress.  ' 
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Without   this  I  cannot  think   that   any  emigration  ought  to  be 
assisted  by  the  State  or  private  associations. 

It  is  especially  so  in  regard  to  the  emigration  of  families.  Had 
no  preparation  been  made  for  the  families  assisted  ^  by  the  fund,' 
whether  by  private  hands  in  the  States  or  by  the  agents  of  the 
Canadian  G-ovemment  in  Canada,  our  work  would  have  been  largely  a 
failure.  Even  with  every  precaution  and  arrangement  one  must  not 
be  surprised  to  find,  in  dealing  with  people  so  poor  and  helpless,  that 
some  persons  or  families  assisted  have  drifted  into  the  dregs  of  the 
population,  or  be  disappointed  if  we  hear,  where  so  much  depends  in 
the  future  on  the  character  and  willingness  of  the  individual  to 
work,  that  there  is  a  proportion  of  failures. 

What  these  arrangements  should  be,  whether  a  revival  of  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Canadian  Crovemment  to  the  British 
Government  in  the  winter  of  1880,  or  through  other  associations  in 
Canada,  or  by  an  organisation  co-operating  with  the  admirable 
arrangements  at  Castle  Gardens  in  the  United  States,  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  paper  to  enter  upon ;  only  that  it  is  absolutely  needful 
if  a  really  beneficial  enugration  is  carried  out  does  not  admit  of 
any  doubt. 

That  there  is  ample  work  for  an  Association  such  as  that  under 
whose  auspices  I  have  had  the  honour  to  work  is  as  little  to  be 
doubted ;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  the  personal  dealings  with  the 
people  assisted — such  as  the  selection  of  families,  the  clothing  re- 
quired, the  reception  arrangements — could  be  so  delegated,  I  believe 
much  of  the  bitterness  and  cherished  animosity  which  has  so  largely 
pervaded  the  minds  of  those  who  amidst  infinite  disadvantages  have 
foimd  their  way  to  a  more  hospitable  shore  would  vanish. 

It  is,  I  venture  again  to  urge,  the  poverty  of  the  people  which  is 
intimately  associated  with,  if  not  the  cause  for,  the  agrarian  crime 
which  now  exists  in  many  districts.  To  whatever  extent  legisla- 
tion can  practically  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  this  poverty,  in 
that  degree  shall  we  have  removed  the  motive  and  incentive  for 
outrage,  and  done  more  than  all  the  measures,  however  much  they 
be  temporarily  required,  for  its  suppression  in  other  ways. 

J.  H.  Tuo. 
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EN  GLANDS  INTERVENTION  IN  EGYPT. 

I  HAD  hoped  when  I  wrote  last — now  some  eighteen  months  ago — on 
Egyptian  affairs  in  this  Keview,  that  I  had  said  my  last  word  on  a 
subject  concerning  which  I  felt  that  I  had  written  enough,  if  not 
more  than  enough.  Under  the  Anglo-French  Control  a  system  of 
administration  had  been  established  in  Egypt  which,  though  &ulty 
in  principle  and  indefensible  in  theory,  still  worked  far  better  in 
practice  than  I  for  one  could  have  deemed  possible  beforehand. 
There  was  fair  ground  for  expecting  that,  under  the  Dual  proteo- 
torate,  the  experiment  of  administering  an  Oriental  country  by  native 
agency  and  European  supervision  might  be  tried  with  success ;  and 
this  being  so,  criticism  upon  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  experiment  was  being  made  was  to  be  depre- 
cated by  all  who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  Egypt.  The  reasons, 
however,  which,  in  my  judgment,  made  further  comment  on  Egyptian 
afiairs  undesirable  have  ceased  to  exist.  Once  more  we  are  brought 
fiioe  to.  face  with  the  question,  not  only  what  shall  be  done  for  Egypt, 
bat  what  England  shall  do  in  Egypt :  and  upon  this  question  I  desire 
again  to  express  the  opinions  which  a  long  and  close  connection  with 
Egyptian  affairs  has  caused  me  to  form. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  silence  in  the  presence  of  the  absur- 
dities which  one  constantly  hears  uttered  with  reference  to  Egypt. 
We  are  told  frequently  that,  if  we  had  never  bought  the  Khedive's 
shares  in  the  Suez  Canal,  if  we  had  not  deposed  Ismail  Pacha,  if  we 
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had  never  become  partners  in  the  Control,  or  if  we  had  not  taken 
some  particular  step  or  other,  we  should  have  been  under  no  necessity 
of  interfering  in  Egypt  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  logic  of 
I  events  which  has  forced  one  English  Ministry  after  another  to  inter- 
fere in  Egyptian  affairs.  An  imperative  necessity  has  compelled 
England  to  occupy  herself  with  Egypt  from  the  time  that  the  Canal 
/first  became  a  reality.  The  fact  that  the  Isthmus  is  an  all-important 
link  in  our  camzaunicatious  with  India  renders  the  command  of  the 
right  of  way  through  the  Canal  a  matter  of  vital  importance  for  the 
masters  of  India ;  and  as  this  right  of  way  lies,  and  must  always  lie, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  power  which  rules  the  Delta,  the  condition  of 
Egypt  has  grown  of  necessity  to  be  a  concern  to  which  England, 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not,  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent.  Indeed, 
from  an  English  point  of  view,  Lord  Palmerston's  opposition  to 
the  Suez  Canal  was  by  no  means  so  short-sighted  as  it  is  the  &sliion 
to  assume.  Our  great  Foreign  Minister  perceived  clearly  enough 
that  the  successful  construction  of  the  Canal  must  completely  mod^y 
the  conditions  of  our  tenure  of  India ;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  an 
open  question  whether  the  commercial  advantages  we  have  derived 
from  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  are  not  outweighed  by  the  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  Egypt  which  the  existence  of  the  Canal  has  en- 
tailed upon  us  as  a  matter,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity. 

It  is  necessary  to  realise  this  necessity  in  order  to  dispel  the  illu- 
sion that  the  question  of  Egypt  is  only  a  bondholders'  question.  I 
leave  France  aside.  I  am  dealing  for  the  moment  with  England 
only,  and  I  defy  the  authors  of  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that 
(  England  has  been  driven  to  interfere  in  Egypt  by  the  pressure  of 
Stock  Exchange  influences  to  show  me  one  single  instance  in  which 
/  England  has  taken  any  action  in  the  interest  of  the  Egyptian  bond- 
^  holders.  I  do  not  say  she  would  have  been  wrong  in  so  doing,  but 
I  say  that,  right  or  wrong,  she  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
-only  instance  in  which  England  has  interfered  directly  in  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  Egypt  has  been  by  her  participation  in  the  Commission 
of  Liquidation,  by  which  the  interest  legally  due  to  the  creditors  of 
Egypt  was  cut  down  by  nearly  one-half  witliout  their  cox^sent.  The 
'reduction  was  a  wise  and  just  one,  but  it  is  not  one  which  can  fairly 
be  represented  as  due  to  a  desire  to  extort  money  from  Egypt  in  the 
interest  of  her  foreign  creditors.  If  England  had  no  other  interest  in 
the  payment  of  the  Egyptian  debt  than  she  has  in  that  of  Peru,  or 
Spain,  or  Greece,  we  should  most  assuredly  have  never  heard  of  any 
British  intervention  in  Egypt.  The  only  reason  why  we  have  inter- 
fered at  all  is  that  our  interest  in  the  Canal  renders  it  impossible  for 
us  to  allow  the  country  through  which  the  Canal  passes  to  fall  a  prey 
to  anarchy  or  to  the  domination  of  other  Powers. 

I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  recall  the  general  character  of 
our  relations  with  Egjrpt,  because  this  recapitulation  will,  I  think. 
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ezphin  why   I  say.  but  little  as  to  the  series  of  steps  by  which 
we  haTe  been  led   at  last  to  assert  the  authority  of  England  in 
£^t     If  it  were   essential    for   me   to  discuss  the  policy,  or 
want  of  policy,  which  has  led  from  the  presentation  of  the  Dual 
Note  to  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  there  are  many  criticisms 
I  ihovld  have  to  make,  many  errors  I  should  have  to  point  out.    But 
in  my  view  such  a  discussion  is  not  now  required.    For  years  past 
I  have  done  what  little  lay  in  my  power  to  urge  upon  my  country- 
men the  paramount  necessity  for  England  of  asserting  hqr  authority  in 
Egypt  by  herself  and  of  herself.     At  last  what  I  have  urged  has  been 
done.    An  English  fleet  has  upheld  the  authority,  and  vindicated  the 
honour,  of  England  in  Egypt.    The  city  of  Alexandria  is  occupied  by 
English  troops,  the  Khedive  is  under  the  protection  of  a  British 
guard.   At  such  a  moment  it  would  be  at  once  ungracious  and 
inexpedient  for  all  who  hold  my  view  to  dwell  upon  the  mistakes 
or  oversights  which  may  have  been  made  before  the  policy  of  inter- 
ventaon  was  finally  carried   out    to  its  logical  result.     One  must 
have  studied  the  Egyptian  question  to  very  little  purpose  if  one  is 
not  prepared  to   make  the  utmost  allowance  for   the   difficulties 
with  whieh  our  Government  has  had  to  contend.    At  length  they 
have  entered  upon  the  one  line  of  action  which  England  can  pursue 
with  safety  and  honour.     If,  as  I  trust  and  hope,  they  persevere 
therein,  the  British  public  will  care  but  little  about  the  vacillations 
and  inconsistencies  which  may  have  preceded  their  final  decision.     It 
is  by  the  future  far  more  than  by  the  past  that  their  policy  will 
be  judged,  and  it  is  to  the  consideration  of  this  future  that  I,  in 
what  I  am  now  writing,  desire  to  address  myself. 

For  other  and  simpler  reasons  I  shall  say  but  little  here  as  to  the 
precise  agency  by  which  order  is  to   be  re-established  in  Egypt. 
Between  the  time  at  which  these  lines  are  written  and  that  at  which 
they  will  appear  in  print  the  question  will,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
been  decided.    Personally  I  adhere  most  strongly  to  the  view  that, 
in  the  interest  alike  of  England  and  Egypt,  the  intervention  com- 
menced by  oar  fleets  should  be  finished  by  our  troops,  and  our  troops 
alone.    Of  all  the  agencies  by  which  order  can  be  re-established,  I 
dread  most  that  of  a  direct  Turkish  intervention.    I  distrust  the 
posaibality  of  defining,  and  still  more  of  enforcing,  any  conditions 
which  woold  prevent  the  presence  of  Turkish  troops  in  Egypt  from 
being  the  cause  of  grave  evils  and  even  graver  dangers.     Next  to  this 
sohtion,  the  least  desirable,  though  one  infinitely  preferable  in  itself 
to  the  former,  would  be  an  Anglo-French  occupation.   Indeed,  failing 
what  is  the  best  solution  of  all,  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian 
difficnity  by  British   troops  alone,   I   should  regard  as  the  least 
hnrtfnl  solution  a  collective  European  intervention.    But,  whichever 
of  these  various  agencies  may  be  employed,  it  is  obvious  England 
must  take  the  lead  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  settle- 
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meat  which  the  agency  selected  is  employed  to  effect*  In  virtue, 
not  only  of  our  permanent  interest  in  Egypt,  but  of  the  responsibility 
we  have  assumed  by  our  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  we  are 
compelled,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  to  assume  the  direction  in 
settling  how  Egypt  is  to  be  administered  in  future.  This,  I  take  it, 
is  the  view  expressed  in  Mr.  G-ladstone's  speech  in  moving  the  vote 
of  credit :  a  speech  worthy  at  once  of  the  speaker  and  of  theoccadoo. 

What  form,  then,  of  administration  can  be  now  established  in 
Egypt  with  the  best  chance  of  permanence,  and  with  the  least  inter- 
ference  with  conditions  which  we  must  perforce  take  into  account? 
This  is  the  question  we  have  to  solve.  In  order  to  give  any  satisfactory 
answer,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  clearly  what  are  the  factors,  if  I  may 
use  the  word,  in  the  Egjrptian  problem.  These  factors  are  the 
Fellaheen ;  the  Turkish  party,  which  includes  the  Pachas  and  the 
large  landed  proprietors;  the  Levantine  population,  under  which 
name  I  should  comprise  the  Syrians,  Armenians,  and  other  non- 
Mussulman  nationalities  domiciled  in  Egypt;  the  army;  the 
European  colony  \  the  Control,  and  the  Khedive. 

Now  the  Fellaheen,  who  form  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
population,  are  the  occupiers  and  tillers  of  the  land.  A  more  hard-* 
working,  docile,  and  easily-governed  race  does  not  exist  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  From  time  immemorial  they  have  been  subject  to 
one  set  of  taskmasters  after  another,  and  accustomed  by  tempera- 
ment,  by  tradition,  and  by  creed  to  accept  their  lot,  hard  as  that 
lot  might  be.  Whatever  happens  is  to  them  all  in  the  day's 
work.  At  the  present  moment  the  fellahs  are  going  on  with  their 
daily  toil  in  the  fields  with  absolute  and  sublime  indifference  to  the 
fate  which  fortune  may  have  in  store  for  Egypt.  Who  rules  at 
Cairo  is  not  a  matter  which  agitates  their  minds.  Their  labour  will 
be  taxed,  of  that  they  are  assured ;  but  by  whom  or  on  what  pretence 
the  taxes  will  be  levied,  is  a  matter  beyond  their  control.  If  you  ask 
them,  they  will  tell  you  that  they  have  never  been  so  well  off  within 
living  memory  as  they  have  been  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
taxes  have  been  unusually  light,  and  have  been  levied  regularly 
and  not  in  advance ;  there  has  been  no  corvee  and  little  use  of  the 
Kurbasch ;  they  have  been  able  to  pay  their  dues  and  hoard  money, 
and  their  only  fear  is  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  too  good  to 
last.  But  you  would  also  find  them  incapable  of  explaining  what 
had  brought  this  good  time  about,  or  what  it  was  that  threatened  its 
continuance.  A  fellah's  donkey,  that  most  wretched  and  most 
enduring  of  Crod's  creatures,  has  doubtless  a  distinct  preference  for  the 
master  who  prods  him  least  and  gives  him  most  grass  to  eat ;  but 
the  donkey,  if  he  reasons  at  all,  knows  that  he  will  have  to  do  some 
fellah's  work,  but  that  who  that  fellah  shall  be  is  a  matter  in  which 
he  has  no  voice  or  part.  And  the  view  which  the  donkey  takes  of 
his  relations  towards  Ms  master  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
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irhich  the  fellah  takes  of  his  relations  towards  his  ruler.  That 
tiie  condition  of  the  Fellaheen  is  one  which  every  humane  and 
tiuoIoDg  man  must  desire  to  see  improved,  is  a  proposition  I  for 
one  should  be  the  first  to  affirm*  But  in  settling  the  administration 
of  any  country  you  must  base  it  on  facts  as  they  are,  not  as  they 
ought  to  be.  And  of  all  the  facts  in  Egypt,  the  utter  absence  of 
anything  like  public  life  or  political  sentiment  amongst  the  Fellaheen 
is  the  most  important.  Moreover,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that 
their  condition,  degraded  as  it  is,  is  not  due  to  slavery  or  to  any  cause 
directly  removable  by  government,  but  to  the  operation  of  a  variety  of 
physical  and  moral  causes.  There  are  three  things,  and  three  things 
alone,  which  can  gradually  elevate  the  condition  of  the  Fellaheen. 
These  things  are  exemption  from  arbitrary  taxation ;  power  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  their  own  labour ;  and  the  establishment  of  independent 
Coortfl  under  which  they  can  secure  justice  for  themselves.  These 
three  things  were  being  brought  about  by  the  European  Control ;  and 
it  is  this  Control  which  Araby  Pacha  and  the  so-called  national  party 
have  determined  to  destroy. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  factor — ^the  Turkish  party.  The 
Turks,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  are  as  completely  foreigners 
in  i^t  as  the  English  or  the  French ;  and,  in  as  far  as  the  Fella- 
heen have  any  distinct  idea  of  foreign  policy,  that  idea  is  probably 
a  hatred  to  Turkey.  According  to  a  characteristic  saying  attributed 
to  Mehemet  Ali,  if  the  fellah  had  ever  the  courage  to  spit  out 
anything,  he  would  spit  out  the  Turk.  Now,  as  a  rule,  the  large  landed 
proprietors  in  Egypt  are  Turks.  The  Turkish  party,  however,  is  by  no 
means  exclusively  composed  of  Turks.  Owing  probably  to  the  com- 
munity of  religion,  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  TUrk 
and  the  native  Egyptian.  Under  the  autocratic  system  of  Oriental 
government,  the  Court  is  the  fountain  not  only  of  honour  but  of  wealth ; 
and  thus  the  dominant  class  in  Egypt,  though  mainly  Turkish  by 
origin,  and  almost  exclusively  Turkish  by  sympathy,  includes  many 
native  Ejgyptians  who  have  risen  above  their  fellows  by  superior 
energy  or  by  the  accident  of  Court  &vour,  and  also  a  small  number 
of  Syrians  and  Armenians.  In  every  district  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  what  are  called,  for  want  of  a  better '  name,  ^  hauts 
perscmnages.'  These  personages  are  either  connections  of  the  Yice- 
r^  fiunily.  Court  favourites,  wealthy  Turks,  or  natives  who  by 
creditable  or  discreditable  means — ^but,  as  a  rule,  by  the  latter — have 
acquired  wealth.  This  is  the  class  represented  in  the  Chamber  of 
Notables.  Now,  imder  the  reign  of  Ismail  Pacha  and  his  prede- 
ce8Rors  these  <  hauts  personnages '  enjoyed  exceptional  privileges.  They 
were,  it  is  true,  liable  to  occasional  exaction  and  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  Viceroy,  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  always  able 
to  oppress  and  defraud  their  poorer  neighbours.  They  themselves 
paid  little  or  no  taxes ;  they  were  in  a  position  to  monopolise  the 
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water  of  the  caaals  for  their'  own  use ;  to  compel  the  fellahs  to 
labour  without  pay ;  and  to  extort  money  from  them  on  their  own 
account.  It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  the  exact  position  of  these 
'hauts  personnages'  to  English  apprehension.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach I  can  give  is  by  saying  their  position  resembled  in  many 
respects  that  of  the  Norman  barons  in  England  after  the  Conquest^ 
provided  always  that  access  into  the  baronial  class  had  been  open  to 
any  Saxon  who  happened  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  Court  or  to  mak& 
a  position  for  himself.  Now,  under  the  Anglo-French  Control,  this 
class  of  landed  proprietors  were  deprived  of  their  exclusive  privileges* 
They  were  compelled  to  pay  their  taxes ;  they  were  no  longer  free  to 
cut  off  the  water  or  to  divert  the  labour  of  the  Fellaheen  at  their 
own  good  will  and  pleasure ;  they  were  deprived  of  the  opportunities 
of  money-making  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed ;  they  ceased,  in  fact,  to 
be — subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Khedive — the  lords  and  masters 
of  the  districts  in  which  they  resided.  It  is  not  in  human  nature 
that  the  Pachas  should  not  resent  the  loss  of  their  ascendency,  or 
that  they  should  not  be  ready  to  support  any  movement  which  offers 
them  a  chance  of  recovering  their  lost  supremacy. 

This  disaffection  towards  the  new  and  better  state  of  things 
established  under  the  Control  was  shared  in  to  some  extent  by  the 
third  factor  in  the  Egyptian  problem — the  Levantine  population* 
The  native  Egyptian  has  no  aptitude  either  for  trade  or  for 
administration.  In  consequence,  the  whole  of  the  retail  trade  of 
the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  Copts,  Armenians,  and  Syrians^ 
and  the  lower  class  of  Greeks,  while  the  public  service  was  filled 
by  them,  to  their  own  advantage.  In  fact,  their  superior  intelli- 
gence and  eneigy  enabled  them  both  in  private  and  public  to  get 
the  best  alike  of  the  Turk  and  the  Egyptian.  Thus,  though  frona 
different  reasons,  the  order  and  regularity  introduced  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  under  the  Anglo-French  Control  was 
scarcely  less  distasteful  to  the  Levantines  than  it  was  to  the  ^  hauts 
personnages.'  Their  staple  trade  of  usury  was  driven  out  of  the  field  by 
the  European  banks  and  mortgage  companies  which  established  them- 
selves  in  Egypt,  while  the  presence  of  independent  Europeans  in  all  the 
public  offices  deprived  the  Coptic  and  Syrian  elements  of  the  oppor- 
tunities they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  for  jobbery  and  peculation.  I 
do  not  say  there  were  no  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are  to  he 
found  in  Egypt  high-minded  native  Christians,  just  as  there  are 
honest  Pachas.  I  am  trying  to  show  briefly  the  outlines  of  a  very 
complicated  condition  of  affairs,  and  I  am  compelled  therefore  to  use 
broad  colours  and  omit  the  tints  and  shades. 

But  the  principal  factor  in  the  Egyptian  problem  is,  for  the 
moment,  the  military  element.  The  army  in  Egypt  is  recruited 
exclusively  from  the  Fellaheen  and  the  half-savage  negro  tribes  of  the 
Soudan,  while  the  officers  are  mainly  Turks  and  Circassians,  with 
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a  certain  infusion  of  Arabs.  The  Fellaheen  detest  military  service ; 
the7are  poorly  paid,  and  badly  treated  while  in  the  ranks ;  they  have 
no  Jove  for  fighting,  and  no  martial  spirit.  Still  the  same  sense  of 
the  nselessness  of  struggling  against  their  fate  which  accoimts  to  my 
2nind  for  their  utter  political  apathy  and  indifference,  causes  them,  as 
sQldiers,  to  acquiesce  in  discipline,  and  to  obey  the  orders  of  their 
officeirs,  so  long  as  the  danger  of  disobedience  is  greater  and  more 
numifest  than  the  danger  of  obedience.  Now  up  to  three  years  ago 
the  army  was  the  faithful  instrument  of  the  will  of  the  Khedive.  The 
Mendina — ^to  use  the  popular  name  for  the  Viceroy — was  lord  and 
Blaster.  To  disobey  him  was  to  incur  certain  and  severe  punishment ; 
and  therefore  the  Egyptian  army  always  obeyed  implicitly  the  orders 
of  ibe  Khedive,  except  when  they  were  in  the  face  of  an  enemy ;  in 
whieh  case  their  dread  of  being  killed  on  the  spot  commonly  over- 
rode their  fear  of  punishment  on  their  return  home.  The  first  idea 
of  insubordination  was  curiously  enough  suggested  to  them  by 
Ismail  Pacha*  When  the  late  Khedive  discovered  that  the  Anglo- 
French  Ministry  which  he  had  himself  called  into  being,  imder  Nubar 
Fftcha's  adYice,  was  not,  as  he  had  hoped,  an  instrument  he  could 
work  to  suit  bis  own  designs,  but  an  effective  cheek  upon  his  arbi- 
trary poirer,  he  determined  to  upset  it.  Being  unwilling  to  act 
openly,  he  stirred  up  the  army — on  the  plea  of  a  grievance  for  whiclv 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  they  themselves  would  never  have  dreamt 
of  demanding  redress — to  make  a  military  demonstration  against  the 
Kubar  Ministry.  As  soon  as  the  demonstration  was  made,  the 
Ehediye  declared  himself  powerless  to  repress  it.  Nubar  had  to 
resign;  and  shortly  after,  on  the  same  plea  of  the  impossibility  of 
resisting  the  will  of  the  army,  M.  de  Blignidres  and  Sir  Bivers 
Wilson  were  dismissed  from  their  posts.  The  Khedive  had  succeeded, 
in  his  object,  but  the  army  had  learnt  to  realise  the  truth,  that  the- 
Oovemment  in  Egypt  had  no  power  to  resist  its  will. 

No  donbt,  if  Ismail  had  remained  on  his  throne,  the  abject  terror 
which  he  inspired  amongst  his  surroundings  would  have  sufficed  tO' 
hinder  Araby  or  any  other  military  intriguer  firom  employing  the  weapon 
which  the  late  Viceroy  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  army.  But 
Ismail  was  deposed  in  &vour  of  a  prince  of  a  far  more  scrupulous  and 
kindly  character,  while  the  mode  of  the  deposition  had  gravely  impaired 
the  authority  of  the  Khedivate.  The  successful  mutiny  of  February 
1881,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  pretext  upon  which  it  was  made, 
had  the  disastrous  result  of  confirming  the  army  in  the  conviction 
that  there  was  no  power  in  t^e  State  capable  of  refusing  any  demands 
they  thought  fit  to  make :  and  from  that  hour  the  chiefs  of  the 
army  became  masters  of  the  situation.  I  am  not  disposed  myself  to 
attach  any  very  great  importance  to  the  individuality  of  Araby. 
Power  lay  within  the  grasp  of  any  soldier  of  fortune  bold  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  peculiar 
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conditions  of  Egypt,  and  if  it  bad  not  been  Araby^it  would  bave  been 
Toulba  or  Abdallah.  Araby,  in  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  a 
Pacha  very  like  the  rest,  neither  much  worse  nor  better  than  his 
fellows.  He  desires  power  in  order  to  make  a  fortune  and  enjoy  the 
gratifications  of  wealth ;  he  is  ignorant  and  fanatical,  but  has  an 
unlimited  command  of  fine  moral  sayings ;  he  is  utterly  without 
scruples,  brave  when  he  is  confronted  with  forces  weaker  than  his  own, 
vindictive  when  his  path  is  crossed  ;  the  counterpart,  in  &ct,  of  any 
one  of  the  men  who,  as  a  rule,  rise  to  power  and  eminence  under  an 
Oriental  government.  What  has  given  him  his  pre-eminence  a1|tt||^ 
his  fellows  is  real  in  a  country  where  moral  courage  is  extremely 
rare :  he  happens  to  be  a  little  braver,  or  rather  less  timid,  than  the 
average. 

I  have  great  doubts  myself  as  to  how  far  Araby  had  at  the  outset 
any  definite  plan  or  purpose  other  thaathat  of  making  himself  rich 
and  powerful.  The  story  of  how^ehemet  Ali  earned  a  throne  for 
himself,  and  all  but  became  Sultan  of  Islam,  is  about  the  only 
chapter  of  modern  history  witli  which  officers  in  the  Egyptian 
army  are  familiar.  At  the  commencement,  Araby's  ambition  proba- 
bly did  not  soar  higher  than  the  idea  of  becoming  a  sort  of  mayor  of 
the  palace,  or  even  of  superseding  General  Stone  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Khedivial  army.  The  force  of  accidental  circiun- 
stanceqgfer  more  than  his  own  individual  qualities,  have  made  Araby 
a  daog^  to  the  State.  His  strength  consists  in  his  alliance  with 
the  ^Turkish  party.  This  alliance  found  its  expression  in  the 
coiwcatioiF  of  the  Chamber  of  Notables,  and  the  sudden  demand 
^constitutional  privileges  in  the  name  of  the  army.  The 
Laheen  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  composition  of  the  Chamber 
m  they  have  with  the  selection  of  the  Khan  of  Tartary.  In  one  or 
ro  of  the  large  towns  the  farce  of  an  election  was,  I  believe,  played 
>ut.  But  the  vast  majority  o^  the  members  were  nominees  of  the 
'Ministry,  and  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  pachas,  sheiks,  officials. 
Court  favourites — representatives,  in  fact,  of  the  Turkish  party,  but 
in  no  sense  of  the  Egyptian  people.  The  dominant  desire  of  this 
so-called  Parliament  was  to  oust  the  European  element  from  the 
administration  of  the  country,  and  thereby  to  recover  the  class 
privileges  they  had  themselves  enjoyed  under  the  old  state  of  things. 
Moreover,  apart  from  their  personal  sentiments,  the  Chamber  was  of 
necessity  the  obedient  exponent  of  Araby's  will.  Parliamentary 
institutions,  the  power  of  voting  the  budget,  and  ministerial 
responsibility,  were  so  many  catch  phrases  invented  by  Araby's 
foreign  advisers  to  influence  European  opinion  in  his  &vour, 
and  repeated  by  the  Chamber  at  his  bidding,  with  about  as  much 
understanding  of  what  these  demands  really  meant  as  if  their 
authors  had  been  instructed  to  demand  the  differential  calculus  or 
the  binomial  theorem.     When  Sultan  Pacha,  the  President  of  the 
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Chamber,  and  by  far  the  most  intelligent  and  honest  of  its  members, 
objected  to  insist  upon  the  right  of  the  Chamber  to  vote  the  budget, 
Aiaby  threatened  to  cut  him  in  two  unless  he  persisted  in  the 
demand;  and  Sultan  forthwith  gave  way.  So  it  was  with  all  of 
them.  The  Chamber  of  Notables  was  a  mere  coiurt  of  record  to 
register  the  will  of  the  ruling  power,  who  at  that  time  happened  to 
be  Arabj.  So  for  years,  perhaps  for  generation?,  it  must  always  be 
in  Egypt.  The  very  elements  of  constitutional  life  are  utterly 
wanting  there ;  and  any  Chamber,  no  matter  how  it  is  constituted, 
only  be  the  creature  of  the  ruling  power,  whatever  that  power 
may  be.  And  in  as  far  as  any  such  Chamber  can  be  called  represen- 
tative at  all,  it  represents  interests  inconsistent  with,  and  even 
hostile  to,  those  of  the  mass  of  the  population. 

A  &r  more  important  prominent  factor  in  the  future  development 
of  Egypt  than  that  supplied  by  the  army  is  to  be  found  in  the 
European  colony.     Under  this^Urm  I  should  include  the  English, 
Fiench.  German,  and  Greyrfrtraders  and  manufacturers  who  have 
settled  themselves  in  th^  country,  and  provide  the  backbone  of  its 
industij.    I  should  include,  too,  the  financial  and  industrial  com- 
panies, which,  though  Egyptian  by  name,  are  supported  by  European 
capital  and  managed  by  European  administrators.     In  the  presence 
and  extension  of  this  element  I  see  the  one  chief  hope  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Fellaheen.     WhereV^iVuropean 
enterprise  extends,  the  Fellaheen  receive  better  pay,  ar^ubject  to 
fewer  exactions,  are  less  oppressed,  and  are  taught  to  leSd  a  less 
purely  animal  existence,  than  when  they  are  left  to  the  cokitrol  of 
their  native  employers  and  taskmasters.    I  do  not  say  for  one  moment 
that  Europeans  engage  to  trade  in  Egypt  with  any  view  of  benefiting 
the  Fellaheen :  but  they  do  so  as  a  matter  of  interest,  not  of  choice. 
The  opposition  to  the  gradual  Europeanisation  of  Egypt,  which  is 
undoubtedly  being  brought  about  by^e  influx  of  Europeans,  comes, 
not  from  the  Fellaheen,  but  from  the  Pachas  and  landowners,  who 
see  that  the  mere  presence  of  Europeans  hampers  them  in  carrying 
on  the  old  system  of  oppression  and  extortion  with   which  they 
enriched  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  Fellaheen.     It  is  the  Pachas, 
not  the  peasantry,  who   object  to  land  companies,  to  irrigation 
schemes,  and  the  other  industrial  enterprises  by  which  European 
capital  seeks  to  find  a  profitable  investment  in  Egypt,  through  the 
development  of  her  natural  resources.    Account,  too,  must  be  taken 
of  the  European  political — as  distinguished  from  the  commercial — 
element.    This  element  is  represented  by  the  Consuls- General  and, 
still  more,  by  the  International  Courts,  exercising  an  independent 
jurisdiction  in  Egypt,  to  which  the  State  itself  is  subject. 

Foremost  amidst  the  institutions  of  Egypt  is  the  Khedivate.  As 
to  this  I  need  not  say  more  now  than  that  the  personal  rule  of  the 
Khedive  forms  the  system  of  government  most  congenial  to  the  wants 
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and  requirements  of  the  Egyptian  people:  that  the  dynasty  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  whatever  may  have  been  the  failings  of  any  individual 
ruler,  represents  the  national  existence  of  Egypt  in  as  far  as  the 
country  can  be  said  to  have  any  national  existence  at  all;  and^ 
finally,  that  the  reigning  Khedive,  both  in  character  and  in  conduct^ 
is  about  as  favourable  a  specimen  of  an  Oriental  ruler  as  the  world 
can  produce. 

But  to  my  mind  a  possibly  even  more  important  factor  is  to 
be  found  in  the  presence  of  European  officials  in  the  public 
service  of  Egypt.  Whatever  of  reform  or  improvement  has  been 
effected  in  the  administration  of  the  country  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Europeans  who  preside  over  the  chief  departments.  It  is  not 
only  that  their  supervision  hinders  gross  fraud  and  oppression,  but 
that  the  example  of  their  energy  and  integrity  raises  the  standard  of 
the  whole  native  administration.  Under  their  influence  the  public 
service  of  Egypt  has  become  comparatively  pure  and  efficient ;  and 
if  that  influence  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  late  untoward 
events,  we  might  fairly  have  looked  forward,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  to  the  creation  of  a  native  officialdom,  able,  even  without 
European  supervision,  to  administer  th^  country  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  No  doubt  the  European  officials  are  disliked  by  the  Copts 
and  Syrians,  who,  but  for  them,  would  have  more  places  to  fill  and 
more  facilities  for  earning  irr^ular  emoluments.  But,  as  a  role^ 
there  is  no  dislike  amidst  the  natives  to  European  administrators. 
Except  in  a  very  few  instances,  their  services  are  underpaid,  and 
their  salaries  are  not  unduly  high.  Even,  however,  admitting  that 
this  is  not  so,  and  that  there  is  reason  for  reducing  the  expenditure 
on  the  pay  of  Europeans,  it  argues  an  utter  ignorance  of  Oriental 
nature  to  suppose  that  disapproval  of  the  high  salaries  paid  to 
Europeans  is  a  cause  of  popular  discontent  in  Egypt. 

These,  then,  are  the  chief  fieustors  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  settle- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  difficulty ;  and  with  which  England,  either 
singly  or  collectively,  will  very  shortly  be  called  upon  to  deal.  Given 
these  factors,  it  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  determine  the  broad  lines 
upon  which  our  intervention  must  be  based. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  military  mutiny  must  be  stamped 
out ;  and  the  army  must  be  debarred,  both  now  and  hereafter,  firona 
any  power  of  interfering  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  enough  that  Araby  and  his  fellow-conspirators  should  be 
punished.  This,  indeed,  is  essential  not  only  for  the  pacification  of 
Egypt,  but  for  the  vindication  of  our  own  outraged  honour.  The 
old  army  must  be  disbanded,  and  a  new  army  must  be  raised,  whose 
habits  of  discipline  have  not  been  impaired  by  a  successful  mutiny, 
Egypt  does  not  require  any  large  army,  except  for  the  defence  of  the 
Soudan,  which  should  be  entrusted  exclusively  to  local  negro  troops^ 
raised  and  employed  on  the  spot ;  some  5,000  men  would  amply 
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sufiBoe  for  the  protection  of  law  and  order.  But,  after  what  has 
oooorred,  it  is  essential  that  this  new  army,  be  it  large  or  small) 
should  have  a  large  infusion  of  non-Egyptian  soldiery  in  its  ranks, 
and  shoold  be  officered,  in  as  far  as  the  higher  posts  are  concerned, 
try  Europeans.  With  such  a  bodyguard,  who  might  be  relied  upon 
to  execute  their  commands,  the  civil  government  would  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  enforcing  the  law  and  in  maintaining  order 
from  Alexandria  to  Assouan. 

The  n^t  step  is  to  put  aside  all  idea  of  providing  Egypt  with 
institutioDs  for  which  she  has  no  desire  and  is  utterly  unfitted,  and 
to  provide  her  with  a  system  of  government  in  harmony  with  her 
wants  and  usages.  That  system,  I  say  without  hesitation,  is  one  of 
personal  rule.  No  matter  what  the  theory  of  government  in  Egypt 
may  be,  it  will  always  be  in  practice,  as  in  all  Oriental  countries,  the 
role  of  an  autocratic  prince.  In  saying  this  I  have  no  wish  to  re- 
oomme&d  the  re-establishment  of  a  despotism  such  as  Egypt  groaned 
under  during  the  reign  of  Ismail  Pacha.  What  I  desire  to  see  intro- 
duced is  an  autocratic  government  sucli  as  that  by  which  we  rule 
India,  under  which  the  excesses  of  arbitrary  power  are  controlled  by 
the  action  of  the  law  and  by  public  opinion.  The  protection  of  the 
law  could  be  provided,  in  accordance  with  Nubar  Pacha's  well-known 
ideas,  by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Courts  to  suits 
between  natives  as  well  as  between  natives  and  foreigners ;  while  the 
force  of  public  opinion  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  adminis- 
tration, on  the  one  hand  by  the  creation  of  a  genuine  Chamber  of 
Notables — ^that  is,  of  representative  natives,  entitled  to  express  their 
views  and  to  tender  advice,  but  possessing  no  legislative  or  executive 
power — and  on  the  other  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  body  of 
European  offidals  in  the  administration,  and  by  the  development  and 
encouragement  of  the  resident  European  colony. 

It  may  seem  that  what  I  propose  as  the  settlement  for  Egypt  is 
simply  the  re-establishment  of  the  atatua  quo.  I  doubt,  however,  if 
tikis  is  possible,  and,  even  if  it  were  possible,  I  am  convinced  it  is  not 
desuaUe.  The  Anglo-French  Control,  as  I  have  said,  worked  weU 
while  it  lasted.  Its  success  was  due  incidentally  to  the  lucky  acci- 
dent that  the  French  and  English  Controllers  happened  to  be  men  of 
singular  good  sense  and  good  temper,  who  contrived  to  act  loyally 
together  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  common  good  of  Egypt 
and  their  own  countries.  Such  a  combination  as  that  which  made 
H.  de  Bligni^res  and  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  the  respective  representa- 
tives of  England  and  France  in  the  Control  is  not  likely  to  occur 
again.  But,  apart  from  the  question  of  individual  personalities,  the 
whole  authority  of  the  Control  system  rested  upon  the  assumption  that, 
in  case  of  need,  England  and  France  would  interfere  jointly  by  force 
to  uphold  the  action  of  the  administrators  whom  they  had  appointed 
to  supervise  the  govenunent  of  Egypt.    This  assumption  has  been 
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disproved  by  the  test  of  experience ;  and,  even  if  Sir  Auckland  Ciolvin 
and  M.  de  Bligni^res  could  be  replaced  to-morrow  in  their  old  posi- 
tions, they  would  exercise  no  authority  unless  the  old  belief  could  be 
restored,  that  defiance  of  their  counsels  would  entail  an  Anglo-French 
occupation.  Moreover,  even  in  this  case  absolute  harmony  between 
the  Controllers,  and  between  them  and  their  Consuls-General,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  due  discharge  of  their  functions.  Such  harmony  is  unat- 
tainable save  under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances;  and  yet, 
after  what  has  passed,  the  restoration  of  the  Dual  Control  in  its 
pristine  form  is  not  a  thing  to  be  desired,  even  if  the  European 
Powers  whose  co-operation  we  have  invited  would  consent  to  its  re- 
esbablishment. 

There  are,  then,  in  as  far  as  I  can  see,  only  three  practical  solu- 
tions of  the  Egyptian  difficulty.     When   once   the  insurrection  is 
suppressed,  the  mutineers  punished,  the  army  disbanded,  and  a  new 
military  force  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  we  shall  have 
to  provide  for  the  future  administration  of  Egypt  in  one  of  three 
ways.     The  first,  the  simplest,  and  the  most  obvious,  would  be  for 
England  to  take  Egypt  under  her  protection  in  the  same  way  as 
France  has  taken  Tunis.    Those  who  have  followed  my  writings  on 
this  subject  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  the  course  I  personally  should 
recommend ;  and  I  believe  that  many  persons  who  deprecated  my 
proposal  to  annex  Egypt — first  made  by  me  five  years  ago — as 
extravagant  and  chimerical,  admit  now  it  would  have  been  better 
for  England  and  for  Egypt  if  my  suggestion  bad  been  followed.    I 
grant  fully  that  what  would  have  been  easy  in    1877  is  far  more 
difficult  in  1882.     At  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  assert  once 
more  my  conviction  that  even  now,   if  we  chose   to  take  up  a 
resolute  line,  to  say  that  the  command  of  Egypt  is  essential  to  our 
interests,  that  it  is  we  who  are  prepared  to  restore  order,  and  we 
who  intend  to  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the  future  administra- 
tion of  the  country  when   once  order  is  restored,  Europe  would 
acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  our  pretensions,  or,  at  any  rate,  would 
not  oppose  our  action.     In  all  human  likelihood,  this  is  the  last 
occasion  when  we  shall  have  a  chance  of  possessing   ourselves  of 
Egypt  without  a  general  war ;  and  holding,  as  I  do,  that  the  com- 
mand of  Egypt  is  to  England  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  I  cannot 
but  make  this  last  appeal  for  action.     I  make  it,  however,  without 
much  hope  of  success.     Neither  the  English  G-overnment  nor  the 
English  people  are  in  the  mood  for   such  a  policy   as   England 
would  have  undoubtedly  adopted  in  other  days  and  under  other 
guidance.    The  utmost  a  man  who  tries  to  see  facts  as  they  are  can 
hope  is  that,  in  the  settlement  of  Egypt,  England  will  reserve  for 
herself  a  position  not  altogether  incommensurate  with  the  sacrifices 
she  has  made  and  is  about  to  make,  and  the  interests  she  has  at 
stake. 
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Putting  aside,  therefore,  the  solution  of  a  direct  English  protec- 
torate over  Egypt  as  one  not  likely  to  be  adopted,  we  come  to  the 
seoond,  and,  as  I  deem,  the  most  probable  under  the  circumstances—- 
namely,  the  intemationalisation,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  of  Egypt. 
After  the  deposition  of  Ismail  Pacha,  England  and  France  made 
themselTes  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Egypt.  Our 
affiomption  of  the  Dual  Protectorate  was  received  with  disf&vour  on 
the  Continent,  especially  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Still  no  active 
opposition  was  offered,  partly  because  both  England  and  France  were 
believed  to  be  determined  on  maintaining  their  authority,  partly 
because  the  Anglo-French  Protectorate  was  deemed  certain  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  and  solvency  of  Egypt.  The  event  has  not  justified 
these  expectations.  From  whatever  cause,  England  and  France 
have  &iled  to  discharge  the  liabilities  they  had  assumed  with  respect 
to^Tpt;  while  the  present  condition  of  the  country  shows  that 
the  Control  was  not  adequate  to  preserve  order,  unless  it  had  an 
amount;  of  direct  support  which  England  and  France  were  not  pre- 
pared to  give.  Bightly  or  wrongly,  the  two  countries  have  decided 
that  the  question  of  Eg^t  is  not  one  for  them  to  settle  by  themselves, 
and  have  appealed  to  the  European  Concert  to  help  them  out  of 
their  difficulties.  In  consequence  Europe  will  claim  to  have  a  part 
in  the  future  administration  of  Egypt.  The  other  Powers  will 
certainly  not  consent  to  England  and  France  monopolising  in  future 
the  control  of  the  country.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  arrangement 
most  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  European  Concert  is  the  neutrali- 
sation of  Egypt,  and  the  appointment,  in  lieu  of  the  Anglo-French 
Control,  of  an  International  Commission  in  which  all  the  Powers 
would  be  equally  represented,  though  possibly  the  presidency  might 
be  reserved  to  England  in  recognition  of  her  exceptional  position. 
Now,  as  regards  the  financial  interests  of  Egypt,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  probably  be  as  good  a  one  as  could  be  made;  but  it 
would  be  even  more  fatal  to  the  political  independence  of  the 
oonntry  than  an  English  Protectorate :  while  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  oar  interests  in  Egypt  as  the  highway  to  India. 

There  remains,  then,  the  third  solution,  which  I  regard  as  the  one 
which  should  secure  our  active  support.  That  course  would  be  the 
restoration  to  the  Khedive  of  his  authority  as  an  independent  ruler. 
In  the  East,  all  government  to  be  effective  must  be  personal ;  there 
must  be  a  nominsd  and  a  visible  sovereign  in  whose  hands  there  resides 
the  power  of  reward  and  punishment.  Now,  since  the  deposition  of  his 
father,  Tewfik  has  had  the  responsibility  without  the  authority  of 
government.  Under  the  various  ministries  which  have  held  office  in 
Cairo  since  bis  accession,  the  Khedive  has,  from  one  cause  or  other, 
heen  placed  sedulously  in  the  background.  The  Controllers  were 
till  recently  the  real  governors  of  the  country,  but  to  the  mass  of  the 
population  the  Controllers  were  imknovm  abstractions.  The  Egyptians 
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require  a  ruler  whose  direct  authority  they  can  recognise ;  and  for 
such  a  post  a  better  ruler  than  Tewfik  could  not  easily  be  imagined. 
Under  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty  he  has  shown  courage,  good 
sense,  and  self-command,  while  his  loyalty  towards  England,  though 
severely  strained,  has  never  yet  been  found  wanting.    He  is  person- 
ally popular  amidst  his  people ;  and  he  has  a  genuine  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  country.    But,  if  he  is  really  to  govern  Egypt, 
he  must  have  a  greater  latitude  of  action  than  has  hitherto  been 
allowed  him.     He  must  have  authority  to  act  in  his  own  name  and 
of  his  own  will,  not  as  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  others.    It  may  be  said 
that  what  I  propose  would  be  a  return  to  the  arbitrary  system  of 
government  which  prevailed  under  Ismail  Pacha.     My  reply  would 
be,  that  of  two  evils  you  must  choose  the  least.    As  I  have  contended 
throughout,  there  is  in  the  East  no  middle  term  between  annexation 
and  independence.     If  England  or  Europe  are  prepared  to  annex  aind 
administer  Egypt,  well  and  good ;  but  if  they  are  not  so  prepared,  they 
must  leave  Egypt  to  administer  herself;  and  this  she  can  only  do  if 
she  is  ruled  by  a  sovereign  who  preserves  the  reality  as  well  as  the 
shadow  of  power.     By  character,  by  disposition,  and,  above  all,  by 
virtue  of  his  experiences  of  the  past,  Tewfik  Pacha  is  very  unlikely  to 
imitate  the  example  of  his  &ther,  and  to  use  his  power  simply  and 
solely  for  purposes  of  greed  and  self-aggrandisement.     Moreover,  if 
he  should  attempt  to  abuse  his  authority,  he  could  not  go  to  any  great 
length,  so  long  as  the  chief  departments  of  the  State  were  directed  by 
European  administrators.     If,  however,  he  is  to  use  the  authority 
necessary  for  an  Egyptian  sovereign,  the  direct  tutelage  of  the  Control 
would  have  to  be  removed.    But  a  similar  and  equally  effective 
control  might  be  exercised  by  the  enforced  presence  in  his  Cabinet 
of  European  ministers.     In  fact,  what  I  should  propose  would  be  a 
return  to  the  system  established  under  the  Nubar-Wilson-BligniSres 
Ministry  in  1878.     The  essential  principle  of  this  system  was  that  the 
supervision  of  Europe  over  Egypt  shouldbe  exercised  through  Europeans 
taking  part  in  the  administration  and  responsible  to  the  sovereign ;  not 
through  Europeans  standing  outside  and  apart  from  the  administra- 
tion.   Of  course  the  composition  of  such  a  Ministry  would  have  to  be 
modified  from  what  it  was  in  1878  to  meet  the  altered  relations  of 
England,  France,  and  the  other  Continental  Powers  towards  Egypt, 
but  the  fundamental  principle  would  remain  the  same.  Such  is  roughly 
the  solution  I  should  propose.    I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  satisfactory, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  short  of  actual  annexation,  to  be  the  least  unsatis- 
factory settlement  that  could  be  proposed. 

Edwakd  Dicet. 
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Thebs  are  some  things  which  are  better  seen  at  a  distance  than  hard 
\sjj  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  a  few  observations  on  the  Irish 
questioii  as  carefully  watched  from  New  York  may,  at  all  events, 
iuive  some  value  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  I  think  I  have  read 
everything  of  moment  which  has  appeared  on  either  side  of  the  con- 
troversy during  the  last  two  years,  the  latest  being  Mr.  Groldwin 
Smith's  address  delivered  at  Brighton  in  January,  and  I  see  how 
intensely  exciting  the  controversy  is  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland. 
Bat  emnything  which  appears  on  the  English  side  seems  to  me  to 
omit  all  mention  of  some  of  the  fundamental  and  most  influential 
&cts  of  the  case.  One  of  these,  and  the  most  potent,  is  the  English 
dislike  of  Ireland  and  Irishmen.  The  way  in  which  this  has  been 
kept  out  of  sight  in  all  the  recent  English  writing  and  speaking 
on  the  existing  Irish  crisis  is  in  some  ways  very  creditable.  More 
creditable  still  is  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  kept  from  influencing 
legislation. 

There  is  nothing  in  English  history  finer  than  the  efforts  of 
Englidimen  of  late  years  to  deal  with  the  Irish  question  without 
regard  to  their  own  very  strong  prejudices,  that  is,  to  deal  with  it 
intelligently  and  not  sentimentally. 

Bat  to  say  that  these  efforts  have  not  been  wholly  successful  is 
simply  to  say  that  Englishmen  are  human.  The  anti-Irish  feeling 
of  the  great  body  of  Englishmen — ^a  feeling  composed  of  dislike  and 
contempt  in  about  equal  parts — has  found  strong  expression  in 
English  literature  ever  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  but  rarely 
that  an  Irishman  has  during  that  period  figured  in  either  English 
poetry  or  fiction  except  as  an  odious  or  ridiculous  object.  English 
earieatare  with  both  pen  and  pencil  has  exhausted  all  its  powers  in 
expressing  English  scorn  for  Irish  peculiarities.  I  presume  if  a  col- 
lection were  made  of  the  Irish  engravings  of  Punch  during  the  last 
forty  years,  it  would  form  a  body  of  brutal  satire  such  as  no  conmxunity 
has  ever  been  exposed  to.  No  savages  have  ever  been  so  mercilessly 
held  np  to  loathing  mockery  as  the  Irish  peasants  by  the  one  comic 
paper  in  Europe  which  has  been  most  honourably  distinguished  for 
its  restraint  and  decorum  and  good-nature.     One  of  the  greatest  of 
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recent  English  novelists  apparently  did  nothing  with  so  much  gusto 
and  success  as  ridicule  Irishmen.  The  English  daily  and  weekly  press 
has  been  of  late  years  less  outspoken,  but  every  now  and  then  there 
appears  an  article  which  gives  a  startling  glimpse  of  the  bitter  scorn 
towards  Ireland  which  the  writers  manage  most  of  the  time  to 
smother.  Moreover,  no  Irishman,  however  fortunately  situated,  can 
go  much  into  English  society  without  frequently  encountering  the 
Hibemophobia.  There  are  but  few  Englishmen  or  Englishwomen 
sufficiently  well  bred  or  guarded  to  keep  it  from  cropping  out  in 
conversation.  In  fact,  in  the  mouths  of  large  numbers— shall  I  say 
the  majority  of  English  men  and  women  ?— the  word  *  Irish '  has 
become  a  depreciatory  epithet.  It  was  so  one  hundred  years  ago ;  it 
is  so  in  a  still  greater  degree  to-day.  This  condition  of  the  English 
mind  is  much  more  important  now  than  it  was  one  himdred  years 
ago,  because  Englishmen  speak  and  write  a  great  deal  more,  and  the 
Irish  read  a  great  deal  more,  and  are  in  closer  contact  with  English- 
men 1)oth  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  are,  owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes  which  I   shall  not   attempt   to    enumerate  here,  far  more 

sensitive. 

A  great  many,  if  not  most,  Englishmen  would  probably  deny  the 
accuracy  of  this  account  of  their  mental  condition  towards  Irishmen, 
and  would  do  so  honestly.  It  will,  for  instance,  strike  them  at  first 
sight  as  contradicted  by  the  success  of  Irishmen  in  aU  walks  of  life 
in  England.  They  are  often  favourites  in  society.  They  attain 
high  rank  at  the  Bar,  and  on  the  Bench,  and  in  the  Civil  Service,  and 
in  the  Army.  In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  said  that  they 
get  more  than  their  fair  share  of  such  rewards  as  English  society 
bestows  on  social  and  professional  talent.  This  is  all  true,  but  it 
does  not  conflict  with  my  story.  Irishmen  succeed  in  England  not  as 
Irishmen  but  as  Englishmen.  That  is  to  say,  an  Irishman  who 
shows  the  kind  of  qualities  which  Englishmen  love  and  honour 
undergoes  an  unconscious  transformation  in  their  minds.  They  cease 
to  think  of  him  as  an  Irishman,  they  annex  him  as  it  were ;  and  the 
less  frequently  he  reminds  them  of  his  origin,  either  in  speech  or 
manner  or  tone  of  mind,  the  better  they  like  him,  and  the  more  they 
will  do  for  him.  Of  this  curious  power  of  assimilation  in  English- 
men Americans  have  abundant  experience.  There  is  hardly  any 
'  nice  American '  who  has  not  received  in  England  the  subtle  but  in- 
tentional compliment  of  being  talked  to  as  if  he  were  an  Englishman^ 
and  of  being  informed  in  this  way  that  he  had  undergone  in  his  host's 
mind  a  process  of  appropriation.  I  remember  when  in  England 
during  the  late  Civil  War  being  frequently  much  diverted  by  the 
rage  of  Northerners  at  having  it  taken  for  granted  at  an  English 
dinner  table  that  they,  being  such  gentlemanly  and  agreeable  men, 
shared  the  sentiments  of  the  company  touching  the  varied  fortunes  of 
the  war,  and  the  cruelty  and  vulgarity  of  the  low  Yankee  generals 
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imder  irhom  their  sons  and  brothers  were  fighting.  Nearly  every 
American  traveller  is  still  able  to  tell  a  story  of  being  taken  for  an 
Englishman  by  an  Englishman,  as  evidently  the  most  seductive  flattery 
irhich  an  Englishman  thought  could  be  administered. 

I  am  not  bringing  all  this  forward  to  furnish  materials  for  censure. 
For  my  present  piurpose  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  prevailing 
English  dislike  of  Irishmen  is  justifiable  or  not.  I  do  not  propose,  there- 
fore, to  extenuate  or  whitewash  the  Irish  character.  But  it  is  worth 
mention,  in  connection  with  it,  that  from  the  Revolution  to  1860  the 
English  dislike  of  Americans  was  almost  as  strong  as  the  English  dis- 
like  of  Irishmen.  The  English  books  of  travel  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  articles  of  the  English  press  during  the  early  part  of  the 
centoiy,  displayed  unbounded  contempt  and  dislike  for  the  American 
character  and  American  manners,  and  they  had  a  sensitiveness  on 
the  American  side  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  kept  the  country 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  which  lingered 
down  to  1865,  and  of  which  traces  may  be  found  in  that  well-knovm 
article  of  Mr.  Lowell's  on  a  '  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners.' 

That  it  did  not  produce  disastrous  results  to  both  countries  was 
due  simply  to  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lingered  until  the 
Americans  had  become  strong  and  rich  enough  to  cease  to  care  for 
foreign  opinion,  and  England  began  to  overlook  their  peculiarities  in 
consideration  of  their  enormous  success. 

What  I  seek  to  show  here  is  not  that  English  dislike  of  Irishmen 
is  ill-founded,  but  that  its  existence  and  unavoidable  manifestation 
are  an  all  but  insurmountable  obstacle  to  Ireland's  sharing  in  English 
national  life  with  the  fulness  and  completeness  on  which  Englishmen 
insist,  we  may  almost  say  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  I  used  not  to 
think  so.  I  have  probably  entertained  as  much  repugnance  to  the 
methods  by  which  Irishmen  have  of  late  been  seeking  to  dissolve 
their  connection  with  England  as  any  one  can,  and  have  as  much 
respect  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  efforts  to  solve  the  Irish  problem  as  any 
of  his  English  supporters.  But  I  confess  I  have  until  recently  under- 
estimated the  strength  and  permanence  of  Irish  hatred  of  England 
which  the  English  hatred  of  Irishmen  has  at  last  produced.  It  has 
apparently  grown  in  Ireland  with  the  growth  of  education  and  pro- 
sperity— ^an  accompaniment  of  deliverance  from  oppression  which  has 
been  witnessed  before  now  in  other  countries.  In  America  it  is  appa- 
rently cultivated  by  the  Irish  as  a  sort  of  religion,  and  is  transmitted 
to  the  second  generation,  which  knows  Ireland  only  by  hearsay.  The 
influence  of  the  American  branch  of  the  race,  which  is  the  richest 
and  most  energetic,  and  which  is  every  year  brought  into  closer  con- 
nection with  the  old  country,  is  now  used  with  passionate  persistence 
to  keep  alive  this  fierce  hostility  to  England  and  Englishmen,  This 
influence  cannot  be  removed  by  Coercion  Acts,  or  even  by  Land  Acts. 
It  is  an  influence  which  no  improvement  in  the  material  condition  of 
Vol.  XII.— No.  66.  N 
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the  Irish  at  home  will  counteract.  In  fact,  judging  from  what  I  see 
here,  I  should  say  that,  the  legal  relations  of  the  two  countries  con- 
tinuing what  they  have  been,  and  the  English  notions  of  English  duty 
towards  Ireland  continuing  as  they  are,  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  hatred  of  the  English  connection  on  the  part  of  the  home  Irish 
will  gain  in  strength  as  the  people  gain  in  prosperity  and  social 
independence.  This  is  what  has  happened  here.  The  Irishman  in 
this  country  and  his  son  and  grandson  are  tormented  neither  by  land- 
lord nor  police,  and  never  see  an  Englishman  or  the  English  flag, 
and  yet  they  hate  the  English  government  with  a  kind  of  firenzy.  So 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  efifort  which  Englishmen  are  making 
so  strenuously  to  get  Ireland  to  share  English  greatness  and  happi- 
ness is  not  the  *  Sois-mon-fr6re-ou-je-te-tue '  policy  with  very  slight 
modifications.  If  you  hate  and  despise  Irishmen,  and  make  no 
secret  of  it  in  your  literature  and  conversation,  and  Irishmen  hate 
you  in  return,  why  should  you  expect  that  they  will  come  to 
love  you  and  act  cordially  with  you  because  you  give  them  their 
farms,  which  did  not  belong  to  you,  in  fee  simple,  and  do  not  ask 
them  to  support  your  Church,  which  they  never  entered  ?  Have  you 
ever  heard  in  tale  or  history  of  a  people  cheerfully  throwing  in  their  lot 
with  another  people  who  felt  towards  them  as  Englishmen  feel  towards 
the  Irish  ?  There  have  been  numerous  cases  of  fusion  after  conquest 
between  communities  which  had  previously  dwelt  apart  in  hostility, 
and  which  differed  hardly  in  language  and  manners,  but  I  am  sure 
there  has  been  no  such  case  in  which  there  was  not  a  stock,  however 
small,  of  mutual  respect  to  base  the  union  on.  The  union  with  Scot- 
land bridged  over  much  dislike  on  both  sides,  and  much  contempt 
on  the  English  side,  but  it  is  absurd  to  compare  even  Dr.  Johnson's 
feeling  towards  the  Scotchman  with  the  ordinary  Englishman's  feeling 
towards  what  he  considers  the  typical  Irishman. 

The  remedy  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  his 
Irish  EaaaySf  that  the  English  should  improve  their  manners,  or,  in 
other  words,  make  their  civilisation  more  attractive  to  Irishmen,  is 
the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  suggested  for  this  particular  difficulty, 
but  it  has  the  capital  defect  of  being  too  slow  in  its  operation.  More- 
over, Englishmen  might  very  reasonably  decline  to  change  their 
manners  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish,  unless  the  Irish  reciprocated. 
Neither  side  should  be  expected  to  go  the  whole  distance  towards 
rapprochement ;  and  nobody  can  sincerely  say  that  Irish  ways  do  not 
need  considerable  mending  as  well  as  those  of  Englishmen.  English 
civilisation  has  its  defects,  and  serious  ones,  but  they  are  not  more 
serious  than  those  of  Irish  civilisation.  So  that  I  am  afraid 
reconciliation  based  on  a  change  of  manners  wrought  for  purposes  of 
mutual  accommodation  is  something  which  there  is  little  use  in 
looking  forward  to.  The  remedy  within  reach  is  the  remedy  which 
incompatible  individuals  find  most  effective  in  matrimonial  or  business 
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life,  and  that  ib  to  have  less  to  do  with  each  other.  A  little 
judidous  separation  often  revives  mutual  esteem  which  had  come 
near  perishing  by  close  intimacy.  To  this  I  am  satisfied  Englishmen 
will  eventually  come. 

The  second  fact  in  the  controversy  which  Englishmen  overlook  is 
the  intense  national  feeling  of  the  Irish.  This  I  confess  I  do  not 
understand.  I  have  never  yet  come  across  any  one  who  was  able  to 
explain  it.  Usually  such  a  feeling  is  the  relic  of  a  period  of  proud 
ind  honoured,  even  if  weak  and  obscure,  national  existence.  I  know 
of  no  other  case  in  which  a  people  who  have  never  been  a  nation 
Binoe  the  dawn  of  history  have  been  able  to  feed  their  imagination 
with  dreams  of  national  glory,  and  rave  with  passionate  fervour  for  a 
national  independence  which  they  really  never  enjoyed.  Anybody 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  Irish  past,  except  what  he  got  from  the 
speeches  and  newspapers  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  would  suppose  that 
at  some  comparatively  recent  period  the  green  flag  had  floated  over 
fleets  and  armies,  and  Irish  kings  had  played  a  part  of  some  kind  in 
the  field  of  modem  European  politics.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
Ireland  which  is  talked  of  at  Irish  meetings  and  sung  about  by  Irish 
poets  has  never  been  known.  It  may  be  that  the  materials  for  it 
did  exist,  and  that  its  formation  was  prevented  by  the  English  in- 
vasion and  English  rule ;  but  is  there  any  other  case  on  record  in 
which  the  patriotic  fancy  of  a  whole  people  was  fed  for  ages  by  a  tale 
of  things  which  might  have  been,  but  never  were?  It  is  in  all 
respects  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  and,  as  I  hold,  a  very  im- 
portant one,  the  gravity  of  which  has  been  increased  in  this  country 
by  an  agency  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  describe  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Philip  Bagenal,  a  recent  English  traveller,  whose  little  book  on 
The  American  Irish  every  Englishman  who  is  interested  in  the 
Irish  problem  at  this  juncture  would  do  well  to  read.  Speaking  of 
the  influences  which  in  America  have  helped  to  deepen  the  hatred  of 
the  Irish  emigrants  for  the  English  government,  he  says : — 

Bat  deeper  than  all  these  reasons  for  animosity  between  them  lay  yet  another, 
which  touched  to  the  quick  that  most  vulnerable  of  all  points  in  the  Irishman's 
character — his  national  pride.  Until  he  left  his  own  country,  he  never  discovered 
that  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  more  or  leas,  but  particularly  in  America,  the 
Iriflh  race,  as  a  whole,  was  looked  down  upon,  despised,  slighted.  Individual 
Irishmen  throughout  the  whole  world  have  been  honoured  and  admired,  but  the 
peasant  Inah  have  ever  been  condemned.  'Without  leaders,  without  any  natural 
tiistocracy,  without  wealth,  the  Irish  were  thrown  on  the  shores  of  America,  and 
fell  at  once  to  the  lowest  scale  of  the  social  ladder.  As  every  year  rolls  by,  the 
claw  of  educated  Irishmen  in  the  United  States  grows  larger  and  more  respected ; 
but  thepiejudioe  against  the  race  has  and  does  exist.  This  terrible  debt  the  Irish- 
man in  America  has  placed  to  the  account  of  England.  This  grudge  is  the  deepest 
of  all;  and,  when  all  material  grievances  have  been  redressed,  this  remains.  They 
think  what  might  not  Irishmen  have  been  under  proper  treatment  and  good 
government  instead  of  the  despised  and  rejected  of  nations. 

N  2 
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Mr.  Groldwin  Smith  tries,  in  the  Brighton  address  to  which  I  have 
abeady  referred,  to  dissipate  these  Irish  dreams  of  what  Ireland 
might  have  been  but  for  English  rule  by  counter-speculation  of  his 
own  as  to  the  lower  depths  which  she  might  have  reached  but  for  the 
Conquest.  I  may  as  well  say,  en  passant,  that  I  think  he  would  have 
done  well,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  to  have  omitted  this  bit  of  recri- 
mination, tempting  as  it  undoubtedly  is.  It  is  one  of  the  sallies  which 
help  to  feed  the  flame  of  Irish  fury,  and  from  which  few  EngUshmen, 
when  discoursing  on  Ireland,  find  it  easy  to  refrain.  There  is  nothing 
sweeter  to  the  unsuccessful  and  unhappy  than  the  visions  of  the  life 
they  would  have  led  if  the  world  had  dealt  fairly  with  them.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  the  one  luxury  to  which  every  Irishman,  however 
wretched,  is  bom,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  part  of  strength  and  pity  to 
let  him  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  Moreover,  I  have  always  been 
inclined  to  believe  that  nothing  has  done  more  to  give  high  colourings 
to  Irishmen's  pictures  of  the  past  greatness  of  their  country  than 
English  incredulity  about  it.  Every  time  an  Englishman  denies,  as 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  denies,  the  existence  of  '  Tara's  Hall,'  the  native 
imagination,  out  of  what  Americans  call  ^  pure  cussedness,'  puts  one 
or  two  new  stories  on  the  building  and  increases  the  number  of  harps 
in  the  orchestra  which  used  to  delight  the  '  chiefs  and  ladies  bright.' 

But  the  origin  and  justifiability  of  this  feeling  of  nationality  are 
things  to  occupy  the  philosophical  historian.  The  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence is  what  concerns  the  statesman ;  and  if  English  politicians  had 
taken  half  as  much  pains  to  recognise  the  fact  of  its  existence  as  they 
have  taken  to  expose  its  absurdity,  the  relations  of  England  and 
Ireland  would  be  to-day  much  better  than  they  are.  Something  has 
to  be  done  for  the  popular  imagination  in  the  government  of  all  free 
peoples,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  more  than  for  most  others, 
because  the  imagination,  and  especially  the  patriotic  imagination, 
plays  a  larger  part  in  their  lives,  and  they  have  fewer  generally  known 
and  remembered  historic  glories  to  support  their  self-esteem.  As  a 
general  rule,  nobody  knows  anything  about  the  historic  men  or  things 
of  which  an  Irishman  is  proud  except  the  Irishmen  themselves.  Few 
but  Irishmen  ever  read  Irish  history,  and  the  Government  does 
nothing  whatever  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  popular  traditions 
about  Irish  achievements.  Whenever  Irishmen  ask  for  any  such 
official  recognition,  you  tell  them  in  substance  that  they  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  and  proud  of  English  greatness. 

I  am  aware  that  this  failure  of  England  to  make  any  provisions 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  Irish  national  vanity  has  often  been  pointed 
out  before,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  adequate  statement  of  its 
practical  working  in  the  aggravation  of  Irish  discontent  with  the 
English  connection.  Englishmen  have  on  everything  connected  with 
Ireland  the  ear  of  the  world.  They  control  the  only  literature 
tlirough   which    Irishmen    can  reach   other   civilised  nations,    and 
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ivhereTer  they  go  they  are  in  a  certain  sense  preachers  of  Irish 
inferiority.     One  result  of  this  is,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
to-day  in  which  an  Irishman,  no  matter  how  well  affected  he  may  be 
to  the  English  government,  or  how  English  he  may  be  by  blood  and 
education,  does  not  find  that  his  calling  himself  or  thinking  of  himself 
as  an  Englishman  is  treated  as  a  sort  of  usurpation ;  that  he  is  regarded 
as  belonging  to  an  inferior  class  of  British  subject,  like  the  Maltese, 
and,  though  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  flag,  as  having  no  right 
to  be  proud  of  it.     This  is  true,  as  I  have  said,  not  simply  of  the 
CathoUc  Celts  but  of  the  Protestant  Saxons.     In  one  way  or  the  other 
the  descendants  of  the  English  colonists  find  themselves  as  Irishmen 
dissociated  from  the  glories  and  greatness  of  the  British  Empire  just  as 
completely  as  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines,  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  Irish  history  or  in  English  institutions  to  compensate  for  it. 
This  would  not  be  possible  if  Ireland  got  credit  for  the  extent  of 
her  contribution  to  the  greatness  of  the  Empire  in  capacity  of  all 
kinds,  both  military  and  civil.     I  have  no  statistics  on  this  point 
which  I  can  cite,  but  I  think  it  is  well  established  that  for  a  century 
at  least  the  island  has  produced  British  soldiers,  lawyers,  and  admini- 
strators of  a  high  order  in  numbers  greater  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation than  England,  and  as  great  as  Scotland.     But,  as  I  have  said 
before,  as  soon  as  an  Irishman  becomes  distinguished  in  a  British 
service,  he  becomes  in  English  eyes  and  English  literature  an  English- 
man.   Any  other  country  in  the  world,  for  instance,  which  had  Wel- 
lington and  Castlereagh,  and  Canning  and  Gough,  and  Henry  and 
John  Lawrence,  and  Nicholson  and  Eoberts  and  Wolseley,  and  a  score 
of  others  conspicuous  in  military  and  political  life  during  the  last 
eighty  years,  bom  on  its  soil,  to  say  nothing  of  Irish  lawyers  at  the 
English  bar,  and  Irish  civil  servants  in  the  colonies,  would  get  the 
credit  of  them  in  that  balancing  of  excellences  and  defects  through 
which  the  reputation  of  a  people  is  made.     As  La  Bruy^re  has  said, 
*  n  ne  faat  pas  juger  des  communautes  uniquement  par  les  hommes 
laches  qui  en  font  la  honte,  ni  seulement  par  les  hommes  rares  qui 
en  font  Thonneur.'     One  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  the  Irish  is,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  judged  of  by  the  poorest  class.     They  are  charged 
with  all  the  defects  of  what  is  worst  in  the  population,  while  the  fame 
of  what  is  best  goes  to  Englishmen.     The  Celtic  Irish  have  been 
losing  their  natural  leaders  and  their  foremost  men   by  exile  or 
massacre  ever  since  Elizabeth's  day.     The  enforced  emigration  after 
William's  victory,  so  graphically  described  by  Macaulay,  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  what  was  left  of  the  purely  Irish  gentry,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  steady  stream  of  the  more 
energetic  and  enterprising  portion  of  the  peasantry  as  military  recruits 
to  France.    It  is  literally  out  of  the  vices  and  defects  and  weaknesses 
of  the  unhappy  remnant  of  Catholics  that  the  typical  Irishman  of 
English  literature  has  been  made.     The  Irish  were  entitled  to  what- 
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ever  fame  has  since  been  achieved  by  men  of  Irish  birth,  no  matter  of 
what  race,  but  in  practice  this  has  been  denied  them.  Irish  distinc- 
tion goes  almost  invariably  all  over  the  British  world  to  English 
account,  while  Irish  shortcomings  and  failures  are  charged  remorselessly 
to  Irish  account.  A  process  which  in  England  would  construct  the 
English  character  and  capacity  out  of  the  smaU  fistrmers  and  fatrm- 
labourers  and  small  shopkeepers  would  be  very  lowering  to  English 
pride,  and  yet  it  would  in  many  respects  be  less  un&ir  than  that  to 
which  Irishmen  have  been  subjected. 

During  the  brief  period  of  Irish  national  independence  there  was 
a  certain  efiSorescence  of  political  and  parliamentary  talent  to  which 
Irishmen,  in  spite  of  the  many  fiakults  of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  the 
many  vices  of  the  dominant  class  which  elected  it,  look  back  with  a 
certain  pride.  But  even  fair-minded  and  liberal  Englishmen  like 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  find  it  hard  to  beUeve  or  acknowledge  that 
anything  good  ever  grew  on  Irish  soil  as  Irish.  Just  listen  to  this 
account  of  the  Irish  parliamentary  leaders  of  that  period  in  Mr. 
Ooldwin  Smith's  Brighton  address : — 

The  Oastle  in  its  worst  hour  could  not  be  more  ready  to  give  bribes  than  the 
patriot  leaders  of  the  Parliament,  with  few  exceptions,  were  to  take  them« 
Patriotism  with  most  of  these  men  was  simply  an  instrument  for  squeezing 
^tronage  out  of  the  Government.  They  had  amongst  them,  it  is  true,  a  large 
measure  of  that  eloquence  of  which  the  condition — ^besides  a  liyely  imagination  and 
a  copious  flow  of  words — \s  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  good  sense,  veracity,  and 
aelf-respect.  Grattan  was  the  best  of  them,  and  Grattan  talked  a  great  deal  of 
brilliant  nonsense.  Their  debates  weze  orgies  of  declamation,  stimulated  by  the 
wine  which  thej  drank  in  oceans,  breaking  out  into  the  most  outrageous  per- 
49onalities,  and  often  ending  in  duels.  Everybody  got  drunk,  everybody  was  in 
-debt;  even  the  highest  functionary  of  the  law  was  a  duellist.  It  is  easy  to 
sympathise  with  the  wistful  look  which  the  aspiring  youth  of  Ireland  casta  at  the 
empty  Parliament  House  on  College  Green ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  sympathise 
with  any  desire  to  people  those  haUs  again  with  the  ranting  and  canting  place- 
hunters  of  the  Irish  Parliament  before  the  Uniopi. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  description ;  but 
ought  it  to  have  been  penned  as  an  argument  against  the  capacity  of 
Irish  for  self-government  by  an  English  historian,  who  must  have  had 
the  English  politicians  of  the  same  period  very  distinctly  in  his  mind, 
and  ought  therefore  to  have  acknowledged  that  the  vices  of  the  Irish 
politicians  of  1780  were  the  vices  of  their  time  rather  than  of  their 
country,  low  as  the  moral  tone  of  Irish  society  in  the  eighteenth 
centiuy  undoubtedly  was  ?    Read  along  with  this  Trevelyan's  descrip- 
tion, in  that  terrible  third  chapter  of  his  biography  of  Fox,  of  the 
English  legislators  from  whom  the  Irish  Parliament  wrung  the 
acknowledgment  of  Irish  independence.    I  cannot  reproduce  the 
whole  of  it,  but  copious  quotation  from  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  men  of  whom  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  so  scomfolly 
disposes. 

The  Ministers  who  guided  the  State,  whom  the  Elng  delighted  to  honour^  who 
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bad  chaige  of  public  decency  and  order,  whp  named  the  fathers  of  the  OhuicBi 
•  .  .  were  oonspicaoiis  for  impudent  yice,  for  daily  dissipation,  for  pranks  that 
wouM  hare  heen  regarded  as  childish  and  unbecoming  by  the  comets  of  a  crack 
esTaby  regiment  in  the  worst  days  of  military  license.  .  .  .  The  paymaster  of  the 
forees  was  Eigby,  a  man  of  whom  it  may  literally  be  said  that  the  only  merit  he 
poaaessed  or  cared  to  claim  was  that  he  drank  fairly.  .  .  .  When  the  Duke  of 
GiaftoD  was  at  the  Treasury,  the  seals  were  held  by  Lord  Weymouth,  a  son  of 
the  Earl  of  GranyiUe's  daughter.  With  more  than  his  fskther^s  capacity  for  liquor, 
he  had  inherited  a  &ir  portion  of  lus  abilities.  ...  It  would  have  been  well  for 
Lord  Weymouth  if  his  nights  had  been  consumed  exclusively  in  drinking,  for  he 
was  an  ardent  and  unlucky  gambler,  and  by  the  age  of  one-and-thirty  he  had 
plajed  away  hla  fortune,  his  credit,  and  his  honour. 

This  worthy  was  *  on  tbe  point  of  levanting  for  France,'  when,  in 
order  to  relieve  him,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 
bat  he  was  too  bad  even  for  the  Irish,  who  showed  so  much  turbulence 
at  the  prospect  of  his  arrival  that  the  nomination  was  rescinded  and 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the  northern  department,  a  post 
in  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  says  '  he  boosed  till  late  and  dozed  into 
the  afternoon,  and  his  public  exertions  were  confined  to  occasional 
speeches.'  His  successor  was  the  notorious  and  infamous  Lord  Sandwich. 

GambUng  in  all  its  forms  was  then  rather  a  profession  than  a  pastime  to  the 
leaders  of  the  London  world.  Trite  and  sordid  details  of  the  racing  stable  and  the 
iiill  disoounter's  back  parlour  perpetually  filled  their  thoughts  and  exercised  their 
pens  to  the  exclusion  of  worthier  and  more  varied  themes.  .  •  •  When  Charles  Fox 
first  took  rank  among  grown  men,  the  head  of  the  law  in  England  and  the  head 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland  were  notorious  as  two  among  the  hardest  livers  in  the 
fespediye  countries  ;  and  such  pre-eminence  then  was  not  lightly  earned.  ...  A 
sq^dre  past  five-and-fifty  who  still  rode  to  hounds  or  walked  after  partridges  was 
the  en^  of  the  coimtry  nde  for  his  health,  unless  he  had  been  its  scorn  for  his 
sobriety ;  and  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  the  same  age  who  could  anticipate  with  con- 
fidence that  at  a  critical  juncture  he  would  be  able  to  write  a  confidential  despatch 
with  his  own  hand,  must  have  obseryed  a  very  different  regimen  from  most  of  his 
contemporaTies.  .  .  .  Wine  did  more  than  work  or  worry  to  expedite  that  flow  of 
promotion  to  which  the  modem  Vice-Presidents  and  Junior  Lords  look  back  with 
wistful  regrets.  A  statesman  of  the  Qeorgian  era  was  sailing  on  a  sea  of  claret, 
&om  one  official  honour  to  another,  at  a  period  of  life  when  a  political  apprentice 
in  the  t&gn  of  Victoria  is  not  yet  out  of  his  indentures.  No  one  can  study  the 
public  or  personal  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  without  being  impressed  by 
the  immense  space  which  drinking  occupies  in  the  mental  horizon  of  the  young, 
and  the  consequences  of  drinking  in  that  of  the  old.  .  .  .  Private  vices  were 
reflected  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  *,  and  the  English  people  suffered,  and 
suffers  still,  because  at  a  great  crisis  in  our  history  a  large  proportion  among  our. 
ruleis  and  councillors  had  been  too  dissolute  and  prodigal  to  be  able  to  afford  a 
conscience.  .  .  •  Eyerybody  who  had  influence  in  Parliament  or  at  Court  used  it 
for  the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of  making  or  repairing  his  fortune.  Walpole's 
father  charged  the  Exchequer  for  the  maintenance  of  his  sons,  according  to  their 
seyisxal  claims  on  him,  as  calmly  and  systematically  as  a  country  gentleman  settles 
an  estate  upon  one  child  and  rent  charges  on  another. 

As  to  the  Iriah  eloquence  of  the  day,  we  have  but  few  means  of 
comparing  it  with  the  English  eloquence  of  the  same  period  ;  but,  as 
£ir  as  extant  reports  enable  us  to  judge, '  the  rant  and  cant '  of  the 
plac^-hunters  on  one  side  of  the  Channel  were  fully   equal  to  the 
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*  rant  and  cant '  of  those  on  the  other  side.  Fox,  who  is  the  best  of 
the  Englishmen,  talked  ^  much  brilliant  nonsense '  as  well  as  Grattan, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  only  English  speeches  of  that  day 
which  are  still  read  for  political  doctrine  and  discipline  are  those  of 
an  Irishman  bom  and  educated  in  Ireland.  Seeing  that  Englishmen 
have  managed  to  outgrow  the  license  which  Trevelyan  describes,  no 
political  speculator  has  the  right  to  assume  that  a  similar  process  of 
regeneration  would  not  have  taken  place  in  Ireland  if  her  Parliament 
had  survived.  It  may  be  that  things  would  have  grown  worse 
instead  of  better  in  an  independent  Ireland,  but  it  is  hardly  open  to 
an  English  politician,  in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  British 
Parliament  shared  in  the  corruption  and  disorder  of  which  Mr. 
Groldwin  Smith  accuses  the  Irish  politicians,  to  treat  this  possibility 
as  an  established  fact  and  use  it  as  a  reproach,  directed  against  the 
Irish  Home  Bulers  of  the  present  day.  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  even  in  1782,  but  I  think,  when  we  consider  what 
the  English  Parliament  of  that  period  was,  and  remember  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  had  only  an  idle,  dissolute,  and  bigoted  caste  behind 
it,  and  not,  as  the  English  Parliament  had,  a  grave,  industrious, 
enterprising,  and  on  the  whole  God-fearing  middle  class,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  cuts  in  comparison  a  very  respectable  figure. 
Becrimination  of  this  sort,  however,  is  sorry  work  for  both  countries. 
Neither  can  look  into  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century  without  shame,  and  the  question  which  should  feel  most 
shame  at  the  retrospect  is  one  I  should  not  pass  upon  if  it  were  not 
that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  little  sketch  of  Irish  political  manners  is 
an  illustration  of  the  depreciatory  way  of  looking  at  everything  Irish 
which  often  seems  to  have  become  a  habit  of  the  English  mind,  even 
among  enlightened  Liberals,  and  is  one  powerful  cause  of  the  growing 
repulsion  to  the  English  connection  which  one  now  sees  among  large 
numbers  of  Irishmen,  whose  sense  of  its  value  has  hitherto  been  very 
strong. 

The  notion  that  this  connection  in  its  present  form  ought  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Irish  because  they  are  fairly  or  more  than 
fairly  represented,  as  far  as  numbers  go,  in  the  British  Parliament, 
plays  a  large  part  in  English  answers  to  Irish  maledictions,  but  is 
based  on  a  delusion.  To  make  representation  by  a  minority  com- 
plete political  satisfaction,  the  legislature  should  either  be  homo- 
geneous, or  should  not  be  divided  by  a  difference  of  tradition,  of 
feeling,  and  of  manner.  In  other  words,  the  members  should  be 
largely  moved  by  common  impulses  and  aims,  if  not  by  a  conmioxi 
faith  and  origin.  A  minority  of  whose  interests  a  majority  knows 
but  little,  and  whose  social  ideals  it  despises,  is  of  but  small  use  to  its 
constituents.  Bepresentation  does  not  mean  simply  the  privilege  of 
sending  representatives  to  a  certain  room  to  be  present  while  a 
majority  separated  from  them  by  numerous  and  deeply  drawn  lines 
of  distinction  both  social  and  political  is  aimouncing-  its  will.    The 
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only  thiii&  in  fact,  to  make  such  a  situation  tolerable  to  a  minority 
would  be  a  constitutional  prohibition  of  all  legislation  not  general 
in  its  character,  and  not  intended  to  operate  equally  on  the  whole 
kingdom.  Partial  legislation,  imposed  by  a  legislative  noajority  on 
districts  which  it  does  not  represent,  is  of  course  as  purely  arbitrary 
as  if  it  were  enacted  by  imperial  ukase. 

The  protest  of  the  minority  of  the  Irish  peers  against  the  Union 
presented  this  point  strongly  when  it  said  that  *  the  govenmient  of 
Ireland  must  hereafter  reside  in  the  preponderating  majority  of  the 
British  members  of  the  United  Parliament,'  and  '  it  must  leave  the 
liberty  of  the  Irish  nation  at  the  disposal  of  such  British  majority, 
who  will  make  the  law  for  the  internal  regulation  of  Ireland  which 
shall  not  in  any  sort  afifect  themselves,  and  impose  taxes  upon  that 
kingdom  the  pressure  of  which  they  will  not  feel.'  And  how  much 
like  saccessful  prophecy  this  now  reads :  ^  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
exercise  of  such  powers  must  necessarily  produce  universal  discontent, 
and  may  possibly  tend  to  alienate  the  affections  of  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain.'  Another  set  of  the  Irish  peers  protested  against 
the  proposed  Irish  representation  in  the  English  House  of  Commons 
as  ^delosiye;  amounting,  indeed,  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
necessity  of  representation,  but  in  no  sort  supplying  it,  inasmuch  as 
the  thirty-two  peers  and  one  hundred  commoners  will  be  merged  in 
the  vast  disproportion  of  British  members  who  will  in  fact  be  the 
l^islators  of  Ireland.' 

There  was  one  very  simple  way  of  meeting  this  objection  to  the 
Union.  It  consisted  in  leaving  purely  Irish  concerns  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Irish  members,  as  Scotch  concerns  are,  and  always  have  been, 
dealt  with  by  the  Scotch  members,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  majority.  This  would  have  saved  the  Irish  national 
pride,  and  have  left  a  parliamentary  stage  on  which  Irish  politicians 
could  still  distinguish  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  country- 
men, and  preserve  for  them  the  rank  of  statesmen  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners  instead  of  mere  agitators.  It  would  have  left  enough 
appearance  of  national  independence  to  satisfy  the  Irish  imagination 
without  in  any  way  weakening  the  close  connection  with  England 
which  the  Union  was  intended  to  establish.  But  it  will  be  said, 
and  is  said — I  see  it  in  the  English  newspapers  every  week — 
Irish  affairs  cannot  be  left  to  the  Irish  members  because  they  can- 
not agree  on  anything.  The  Scotchmen  agree,  or  at  all  events 
produce  a  respectable  majority,  on  every  Scotch  question  ;  while  the 
Irishmen  cannot  reach  any  conclusion  whatever,  and  the  English  and 
Scotch  are  therefore  forced  to  do  their  business  for  them.  My  first 
answer  to  this  is,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  it,  because  the  experi- 
ment has  never  been  fairly  tried.  My  second  is  that,  even  if  true 
now,  it  would  not  have  become  true  if  the  responsibility  of  Irish 
legislation  had  been  imposed  upon  Irishmen  from  the  beginning,  and 
will  not  remain  true  long  if  the  practice  of  making  the  Irishmen  do 
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their  own  legislation  be  now  tesoited  to.  In  all  legislative  ass^n- 
blies,  it  is  the  oonsdonsness  of  being  held  accountable  by  constituen- 
cies for  the  work  to  be  done  which  keeps  down  the  play  of  iudividoal 
passion  and  caprioe  and  jealousy.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  there  never 
would  be  agreement  enough  to  make  an  effective  majority  in  any 
parliament  in  the  world.  Englishmen  have,  however,  so  managed 
matters  as  to  free  Irish  members  from  this  accountability.  As  the 
Irishmen  are  never  allowed  to  frame  any  legislation,  and  as  their 
opinion  about  Irish  legislation  has  never  been  deferred  to,  when  Irish 
affairs  are  in  Irish  eyes  neglected  or  mismanaged  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, they  are  always  able  to  go  back  to  their  constituents  with  a  light 
heart,  and  cover  up  their  own  shortcomings  by  denouncing  England* 
If  they  were  responsible  for  Irish  legislation,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
no  Irish  legislation  were  forthcomiug,  they  would  have  to  bear  the 
blame  of  it  before  the  voters.  They  would  not  dare  to  say  that  the 
reason  that  this  or  that  question  had  not  been  disposed  of  was  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  majority  on  it  among  themselves.  Con- 
stituents would  soon  tire  of  representatives  who  could  settle  nothing, 
and  send  up  others  whose  opinions  of  the  topics  of  the  day  would  be 
ascertained  at  the  hustings.  In  this  way  something  like  public  opinion 
would  be  created  in  Ireland,  and,  as  Chief  Baron  Wolfe  said,  ^  made 
racy  of  the  soil.'  The  people  would  have  been  made  to  think  on  sub- 
jects, and  would  have  learnt  what  was  reasonable  and  practicable  in 
politics.  They  would  have  got  into  a  way  of  settling  their  griev- 
ances at  the  polls  instead  of  settling  them  with  blunderbusses  from 
behind  hedges.  Does  any  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  under  such 
a  system  the  land  question  could  have  remained  imsolved  for  forty 
years  after  the  Devon  Commission  had  pointed  out  the  existence  of 
every  evil  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  trying  to  remedy  ?  In  that 
interval  the  Irish  have  thoroughly  learnt  the  terrible  lesson  that  the 
way  to  work  the  House  of  Commons  into  activity  about  Irish  griev- 
ances is  not  to  send  good  men  to  sit  in  it,  but  to  commit  a  good 
many  outrages  at  home.  Nearly  every  relief  they  have  achieved 
during  the  last  hundred  years  has  come  to  them  through  this  process 
— Catholic  emancipation,  the  abolition  of  the  tithes,  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church,  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  now  the  Land  Act 
of  1881.  With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  one  can  hardly 
read  without  amazement  Mr.  Groldwin  Smith's  observation  that  ^  no 
Irishman  who  listens  to  his  reason  and  not  to  his  resentment  <;an 
doubt  that  the  same  hands  which  have  given  Disestablishment  and 
the  Land  Act  are  ready  to  give  any  feasible  and  rational  measure  of 
Home  Bule.'  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  see  how  rational  Irishmen 
can  doubt  that  Irish  arguments  and  appeals  produce,  for  practical 
purposes,  no  effect  on  the  English  mind  until  they  are  enforced  by 
that  dreadful  form  of  social  war  known  in  English  legislation  as 
^  Irish  crime  and  outrage.' 
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Under  the  system  on  vhich  the  parliamentary  miion  has  been 
earned  out,  no  Irish  member  has  been  any  more  responsible  for  Irish 
legislation  than  for  the  l^slation  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
eonstitiiencieS)  knowing  this,  have  long  ceased  to  expect  a  member  to 
be  a  legislator  or  have  any  of  the  qualities  of  a  legislator.  Ever  since 
Catiiolic  emancipation,  all  they  have  asked  of  him  is  to  annoy  and 
tiarass  the  Grovemment  of  the  day  ai^d  denoimoe  English  rule ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  play  the  part  of  a  bush-whacker  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  while  his  constituents  supplement  his  exertions  in  this  line  by 
murder  and  intimidation,  which  he  is  expected  to  palliate  and  shield 
from  penftl  enactment.  There  was  an  old  popular  song  in  O'Connell's 
time  which  contained  in  a  few  words  the  Irish  peasant's  idea  of  the 
functions  of  an  Irish  parliament-man : — 

Long  life  to  our  Kerry  gamecock ! 

His  spurs  were  always  nimble; 
The  Tory  hacks  hell  shock, 

And  make  old  Bruen  tromble. 

<01d  Bruen'  was  Colonel  Bruen,  an  Irish  Tory  member,  and  what 
was  expected  of  the  Irish  popular  members,  like  O'Connell,  was  to 
play  the  part  of  a  gamecock  and  peck  and  scratch  the  ministers  of 
the  day,  and  crow  defiance  at  them.  This  is  exactly  what  is  expected 
of  him  still.  The  Irish  popular  parliamentary  leader  is  still  a  game- 
cock, and  his  business  is  to  ^ shock'  the  Englishmen  as  Messrs. 
Healy  and  Biggar  do  it,  and  not  by  any  means  to  frame  measures 
for  the  redress  of  Irish  grievances  or  for  the  quieting  of  Irish  life.  I 
venture  to  assert  that  the  notion  that  an  Irish  member  is  or  can  be  a 
legislatoT,  if  it  ever  existed,  does  not  now  linger  among  the  people 
even  as  a  tradition.  It  has  perished  completely.  They  think  of  their 
members  as  agitators  and  revilers.  They  judge  them  as  agitators 
and  revilers.  They  expect  nothing  from  them  in  the  way  of  con- 
structiyeness.  They  do  not  value  moderation  in  them,  because 
moderation  in  a  reviler  is  a  defect,  and  is  likely  to  interfere  with  his 
work.  The  man  who  exasperates  the  majority  in  the  House  most 
effectively  is  their  true  leader.  In  &ct,  short  of  an  absolute  despot- 
ism, nothing  better  calculated  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  political 
sense  in  Ireland  could  have  been  devised  than  the  parliamentary 
government  of  the  island  since  the  Union. 

It  has  had  also  one  unfortunate  result  that  absolute  government 
would  not  have  produced,  in  that  it  has  brought  parliamentary  forms 
into  contempt  among  the  Irish  people.  It  has  prepared  them  to 
witness,  not  only  without  shame,  but  with  exultation,  the  scenes  of 
disorder  prepared  by  the  Irish  obstructionists  last  winter.  About  the 
Irish  members  who  took  part  in  these  scenes  I  know  nothing  per- 
sonally—I have  never  seen  one  of  them  to  my  knowledge.  They  may 
be  as  black  as  they  are  painted  by  the  English  press,  for  anything  I 
can  say  to  the  contrary.    But  even  if  they  are,  I  must  recall  Mr. 
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Grattan's  prediction  in  his  protest  against  the  Union  as  to  the  effect 
on  Irish  public  men  of  the  merging  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  that  of 
Great  Britain,  *The  removing  of  parliament,'  he  said,  ^  tends  to 
remove  with  it  from  the  kingdom  those  men  of  large  property  and 
influence,  of  talents  and  respectability,  whose  presence  is  at  all  times 
necessary  to  tranquillity,  and  may  at  some  juncture  be  alone  capable  of 
preserving  it,  and  their  absence  will  leave  room  for  political  agitatx>rs 
and  men  of  talents  without  principle  or  property  to  disturb  and 
irritate  the  public  mind/  Odco  Irishmen  were  deprived  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  legislation  for  their  own  country,  the  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  the  kind  of  politicians  which  the  Home  Bulers  are 
represented  to  be  by  the  London  press  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
They  are  the  crop  for  which  the  soil  has  been  long  in  preparation. 
And  let  me  add,  that  those  who  know  anything  of  the  state  of  mind 
into  which  Englishmen  sometimes  work  themselves  with  regard  to 
ofifenders  against  their  peace  and  dignity  will  question  whether  the 
Pamellites  are  as  bad  as  they  are  made  out  to  be,  and  will  be  disposed 
to  accord  them  a  large  part  of  the  pardon  which  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  any  body  of  poor  men  who  brave  English  society  in  the  advocacy  of 
a  very  unpopular  cause  and  in  behalf  of  a  very  unpopular  race.  Such 
a  position  is  not  likely  to  promote  sweetness  of  temper  or  good 
manners. 

The  mistake  made  about  Irish  legislation  has  been  aggravated 
by  another  mistake  about  Irish  administration.  In  the  manner  of 
executing  laws  there  has  been  just  as  little  regard  of  Irish  sensitive- 
ness as  in  the  manner  of  making  them.  Irishmen  have,  it  is  true, 
been  freely  admitted  to  the  service  of  the  Government,  and  have 
earned  some  notoriety  as  persistent,  and  successful  place-hunters. 
But  no  conspicuous  place  which  would  in  any  way  affect  the  Irish 
imagination  has  been  given  them  as  Irishmen.  The  Irish  Secretary- 
ship seems  to  be  a  position  which  on  grounds  of  expediency  as  well 
as  sentiment  ought  to  have  been  as  carefully  reserved  for  an 
Irishman  as  the  Lord  Advocate's  for  a  Scotchman.  It  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  the  Cabinet  oflScers  specially  charged  with  the 
Irish  administration  should  not  only  understand  Irishmen  intel- 
lectually, but  in  a  certain  sense  share  their  feelings.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  why,  if  it  is  proper  to  take  pains  to  have  EngUsh 
Badicalism  represented  in  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  it  is  not  also  proper 
to  take  pains  to  have  Irish  nationalism  represented  in  it,  not  simply 
by  an  Englishman  who  wishes  well  to  the  Irish  people,  but  by  one 
of  themselves  ;  and  this  not  only  because  an  Irishman  would  represent 
them  better  than  an  Englishman  or  a  Scotchman,  but  because  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Irish  should  feel  that  their  claim  to  be  represented 
was  recognised.  Nor  do  I  see  why  the  confidence  of  the  Birmingham 
electors  should  be  considered  a  better  reason  for  putting  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  the  Cabinet  than  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people 
for  putting  Mr.  Pamell  or  Mr.  Sexton  in  it.     This  doubtless  sounds 
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very  startling  to  an  English  reader,  but  only  because  of  the  long 
habit  of  thinking  of  the  Irish  as  a  community  incapable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs,  and  by  whose  complaints  it  is  '  weakness '  to  be 
moved.  To  any  one  on  whom  this  habit  has  never  laid  hold,  in  short, 
it  would  appear  vastly  better  politics  to  have  given  Mr.  Parnell  the 
Irish  Secretaryship  last  winter  than  to  have  put  him  in  gaol.  In 
fiELct,  on  any  sound  view  of  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  under 
a  common  government,  Mr.  Parnell,  or  some  one  who  had  won  the 
eonfidence  of  the  Irish  people,  should  be  considered  to  be  entitled 
thereby  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  if  he  was  willing  to  take  it. 

Far  firom  this,  however,  I  believe  the  Irish  Secretaryship  has 
never  been  given  to  an  Irishman  who  cared  to  be  considered  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  country,  for  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  though  born  in 
Ireland,  could  not  be  considered  such  a  representative.  It  is  one  of 
the  places  as  a  rule  reserved  for  Englishmen,  the  reason  being  that 
the  English  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  anybody  but  an  Englishman.  Sometimes  it  falls  into  the 
hands  of  an  Englishman  like  Mr.  James  Lowther,  who  is  as  unlike 
an  Irishman  as  an  Englishman  can  well  be.  I  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  Lowther  personally,  but  I  know  the  English  type  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  know  therefore,  with  perfect  confidence,  what  he  thinks 
about  Ireland  and  Irishmen.  In  fact,  when  he  was  Irish  Secretary 
be  made  little  concealment  of  his  views,  and  at  thisdistance  it  seems 
as  if  a  greater  indignity  could  hardly  have  been  inflicted  on  a  people 
blessed  or  cursed  with  any  national  pride  than  the  appointment  of 
an  Englishman  such  as  he  to  administer  their  affairs. 

^  Oh,  but  this  was  a  Tory  appointment,'  I  shall  probably  be  told. 
'The  Liberals  would  never  have  made  such  an  appointment  as  that.' 
WeIL,ihey  did,  in  my  opinion,  make  one  just  as  mad  in  a  critical 
period  in  appointing  Mr.  Forster.  He  belongs  to  an  entirely  different 
type  of  Englishman  from  Mr.  Lowther,  but  it  is  a  type  just  as  unfit 
to  manage  Ireland.  That  the  aim  of  giving  him  the  place  was  a 
very  high  one  I  do  not  doubt.  Mr.  Grladstone,  I  am  sure,  was 
persuaded  that,  in  selecting  Mr.  Forster,  he  had  made  the  best 
possible  disposition  of  the  office,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
people  were  concerned.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  should  think  so  is, 
however,  another  striking  illustration  of  the  width  of  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  English  way  of  looking  at  Irish  needs  from  the  Irish 
one,  and,  I  will  add,  from  that  of  most  foreign  observers.  I  have 
never  lighted  in  the  English  press  on  any  better  reason  for  putting 
Ireland  in  Mr.  Forster's  special  charge  than  that,  while  a  young  man, 
in  the  famine  of  1847,  he  was  the  distributing  agent  in  Ireland  of 
an  English  Quaker  charity.  This  showed,  doubtless,  that  he  pitied 
tbe  Irish,  and  thought  they  had  been  badly  treated ;  but  how  it 
came  to  be  considered  a  qualification  for  administering  the  local 
goTemment  in  Ireland  in  very  trying  times  it  is  very;  difficult  to 
imderstand.      In  mental  remoteness  firom  the  Irish   he  is  hardly 
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surpassed  by  Mr.  Lowther.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  kind  of  man 
more  trying  to  the  Irish  temper,  in  the  character  of  a  master,  than  a 
good  Englishman  with  a  high  sense  of  duty,  who  believes  himself 
charged  with  a  mission  for  Irish  salvation.  That  Mr.  Forster  belongs 
to  this — which  I  may  venture  to  call  the  pedagogic  type  of  English- 
man— few  will  deny  ;  and  I  should  think  worse  than  I  do  of  the  Irish 
for  not  liking  it  if  I  did  not  know  that  it  is  hated  by  every  people 
in  the  world  who  fall  into  English  hands  as  wards  or  dependants,  and 
that  the  mere  thought  of  having  this  kind  of  Englishman  set  over 
him,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  improving  him,  would  set  an 
American  wild.  I  believe  Englishmen  are  to-day  the  only  persons  in 
the  civilised  world  who  cannot  understand  the  bitter  hatred  with  which 
Mr.  Forster's  efforts  to  pacify  the  country  during  the  past  winter  seem 
to  have  filled  the  Irish.  Bead  at  this  distance,  the  speech  he  made  at 
Tullamore,  I  think  it  was,  which  the  London  press  admired  so  much 
two  months  ago,  as  a  piece  of  stem  and  courageous  yet  affectionate 
remonstrance,  was,  nevertheless,  also  a  piece  of  most  exasperating 
political  rhetoric.  It  was  throughout  the  language  of  a  master — ^a 
pious  and  benevolent  master,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  master,  and  a 
foreign  master  to  boot — who  looked  down  on  his  audience  from  a 
great  height  of  moral  superiority,  and  was  determined  not  to  stop 
chastising  them  until  he  saw  signs  of  improvement.  Any  Irishman 
who  listened  to  his  lecture  without  a  touch  of  both  shame  and 
indignation  is,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  poor  material  for  £ree  citizen^ 
ship  under  a  free  government,  particularly  if  you  remember  that  the 
orator  was  really  armed  with  despotic  power  and  could  have  put  any 
man  in  his  audience  into  gaol  at  a  word. 

That  Mr.  Forster's  philanthropic  labours  in  1847  did  not  give 
him  the  knowledge  of  Ireland  which  the  place  called  for,  even  if 
his  birth  and  antecedents  were  no  disqualification,  has  been   folly 
demonstrated  by  the  history  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  which  was  largely 
his  conception  and  handiwork.     Compare  his  account  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  what  he  expected  to  accomplish   by  it  with    hfa 
admission  the  other  day  in  the  same  place  touching  its  fsdlure,  and 
you  will  see  that  he  must  have  been  all  along  very  ignorant  of  the 
conditions  of  Irish  society,  and  of  the  workings  of  the  Irish  mind  ; 
and  that  his  trips  to  Dublin  and  occasional  sojourns  in  that  city  did 
little  more  to  enlighten  him  than  continued  residence  in  Bradford 
would  have  done.     In  £BMst,  his  notion  that  the  outrages  were  the 
work  of  ^  village  ruffians,'  who  could  be  easily  caught,  was  distinctly 
the  notion  of  an  ill-informed  foreign  traveller,  unacquainted  both 
with  the  history  of  the  Land  Question  and  with  that  of  Irish  crime. 
There  was  something,  too,  rather  ludicrous  in  the  way  m  which  his 
Irish  administration  closed.    His  dictatorship,  which  was  complete 
and  unrestrained,  except  as  to  the  penalty  it  could  inflict,  proved,  like 
all  previous  dictatorships  of  the  same  kind,  a  complete  failure.  "Why  it 
failed,  any  Irishman  who  is  in  the  least  familiar  with  the  story  of  Irish 
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troubleB  knows ;  but  Mr.  Forster  did  not  know.  He  maintained  that 
the  leasott  was  that  he  had  not  more  power.  This  is  what  dictators 
have  always  said  when  the  dictatorship  was  taken  away  from  them. 
I  belieye  there  is  not  on  record  an  example  of  their  relinquishing 
it  Yolnntaiily,  and  confessing  that  it  had  done  no  good.  But  who 
would  have  thought  that  a  Yorkshire  Quaker,  manufacturer  and 
phihnthropist,  would  have  furnished  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
{hat  he  too  would  stoutly  urge,  after  things  had  gone  from  bad  to 
worse  under  his  despotism,  that  if  he  were  armed  with  a  little  more 
despotism  they  would  improve  ? 

The  truth  is — and  it  is  the  truth  as  to  the  new  Sepression  Bill  as 
well  as  of  the  old  Coercion  Bill — that  these  measures  for  pacifying 
Ireland  must  &il  as  long  as  they  are  English  measures  which  are  sent 
across  the  Channel  as  the  devices  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  who  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Irish  hate  and  despise  the  Irish.  This  fact  arouses 
whatever  there  is  of  national  feeling — diseased  national  feeling  if  you 
wHl — on  the  side  of  the  lawbreakers.  It  makes  Irishmen  who  dis- 
like CTime  as  much  as  anybody  not  sorry  to  see  the  criminals  baffle 
English  modes  of  dealing  with  Irish  discontent,  and  punish  English 
indifference  to  Irish  opinion.  Worse  still,  it  gives  all  testimony  against 
the  criminal  that  air  of  treason  to  the  Irish  cause  which,  and  not  fear 
simply,  keeps  a  good  many  witnesses  from  coming  forward.  A  change 
for  the  better  I  fear  we  shall  not  see  until  the  English  people  get  rid 
of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  for  Ireland  which  now  oppresses  them 
as  well  as  exasperates  the  Irish.  If  the  accepted  English  theory  be 
sound,  tliat  Ireland  is  fairly  represented  in  the  British  Parliament, 
this  feeling  ought  not  to  exist.  The  object  of  fair  representation  is 
to  g^ve  the  Irish  the  control  of  their  own  affairs.  If  it  does  not  give 
them  the  control  of  their  own  affairs,  but  still  burdens  England  with 
the  care  of  them,  it  is  a  mockery,  for  it  certainly  gives  them  nothing 
else.  It  has  never  been  supposed  or  acknowledged  that  the  Irish 
were  wanted  in  the  House  of  Gonmions  to  help  to  govern  England. 
Under  the  parliamentary  system  a  country  is  entitled  to  as  good 
government  as  it  can  itself  devise  and  carry  on,  and  to  none  better. 
Ireland  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  She  is  not  entitled  under  the 
Britidi  Constitution  to  any  better  laws  than  Irishmen  can  frame  and 
execute.  More  than  this,  better  govenmient  than  Irishmen  them- 
selves can  devise  and  carry  on,  England  cannot  give  them  under 
parliamentary  institutions.  To  give  it,  you  would  have  to  resort  to 
pore  despotism,  as  in  a  Grown  colony ;  atid  a  Grown  colony  so  near 
home  you  will  not  suffer.  The  government  of  Ireland  during  the 
last  eighty  years  has  been  about  the  worst  in  Europe.  It  has  furnished 
but  imperfect  security  for  either  life  or  liberty,  and  has  not  prevented 
great  enduring  wretchedness  on  the  part  of  the  people.  In  fieict, 
taking  it  for  all  in  all,  I  do  not  think  any  candid  Englishman  will 
say  that  the  Irish  themselves,  when  let  alone,  could  have  furnished  a 
worse  one,  no  matter  how  low  his  estimate  of  Irish  political  capacity 
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may  be.  It  has  had  one  feature  too  which,  though  it  has  redeemed 
the  government  of  Ireland,  and  still  redeems  it,  in  the  eyes  of  many 
Englishmen,  really  constitutes  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  foreign 
observers  a  special  and  distinct  badness  which  the  government  of  the 
Irish  by  the  Irish  would  not  have  had,  in  that  it  has  maintained  by 
force  of  arms  a  kind  of  property  which  was  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  State,  and  for  which  there  has  existed  no  parallel  in  modem 
times  except  slavery.  This  the  Irish,  left  to  themselves,  would  long 
ago  have  reformed  altogether.  They  would  not  have  permitted  the 
soil  of  the  island  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  an  idle  and 
essentially  foreign  aristocracy,  to  the  detriment  of  every  other  social 
interest.  No  such  state  of  things  could,  in  truth,  be  kept  up  in  any 
country  in  our  day  except,  as  in  Ireland,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  troops. 
The  best  thing  for  Englishmen  to  do  now  on  the  Irish  question  is, 
I  make  bold  to  repeat,  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  either  the  temporal  or  the  eternal  welfare  of  Irishmen,  to  give 
up  allowing  their  imagination  to  dwell  on  the  dreadful  things  which 
would  happen  in  Ireland  if  the  Pamells  and  Healys  and  O'Donnells 
were  allowed  to  have  their  own  way  without  highly  respectable 
Englishmen  to  restrain  them.  They  must  try  to  think  about  wicked 
and  turbulent  Irishmen  as  they  think  of  wicked  and  turbulent 
Americans — as  people  to  be  read  about  and  laughed  over,  but  not 
as  people  to  lie  awake  about  and  make  rules  for.  If  the  Irish  love 
murder,  the  only  radical  cure  is  to  let  them  murder  each  other  till 
they  get  tired  of  it.  If  they  like  intimidation,  let  them  intimidate. 
For  all  I  can  see,  more  murder  and  intimidation  they  are  not  likely  to 
have  under  Irish  rule  than  they  have  had  under  English  rule.  We  may 
be  very  sure  that,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  social 
instinct  is  not  dead  in  Ireland ;  and,  if  the  responsibility  of  preserving 
order  is  imposed  upon  Irishmen,  they  will  somehow  manage  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  very  probably  by  the  use  of  methods  of  much  greater 
severity  than  Englishmen  dare  to  venture  on.  They  have  certainly 
much  less  tenderness  lo  individual,  rights  than  Englishmen,  and  are 
really  much  less  shocked  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  if  only  it 
be  lodged  in  what  they  consider  the  right  hands.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  during  all  the  struggles  of  Liberalism  against  Absolutism 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  past  fifty  years,  Irish  sympathies 
have  been  with  the  Conservatives  and  Beactionaries,  both  in  Church 
and  State.  In  Europe  they  have  been  the  friends  of  the  Kaiser  and 
the  Pope,  in  America  of  the  slaveholder ;  and  one  does  not  need  to 
be  a  bold  man  to  predict  that,  whenever  we  see  self-government  in 
Ireland,  we  shall  see  the  law,  whatever  it  be,  enforced  with  an 
indifiference  to  personal  freedom  and  convenience  which  will  surprise 
those  Englishmen  who  are  now  most  shocked  and  alarmed  by  Irish 
license. 

E.  L.  GODKIN. 

New  York, 
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A   CRY  FROM  THE  INDIAN 
MAHOMMEDANS. 


Thi  oYer-sensitiveness  of  the  Indian  Grovemment  and  its  subordinate 
officers  to  outside  criticism  has  the  tendency  to  discourage,  among 
the  intellectual  and  educated  classes  of  India,  the  frank  expression  of 
political  feelings,  even  when  their  publication  is  likely  to  prove  of 
value  to  the  Government  itself.  An  honest  criticism  is  often  con- 
strued into  a  hostile  attack ;  and  outspoken  comments  on  the  policy 
of  Groveniment,  however  legitimate  in  their  character,  are  not 
unfrequently  supposed  to  imply  disloyalty.  In  Bengal,  however, 
the  Hindoo  community  is  enabled,  by  the  wealth  and  education  of 
its  representative  members,  to  ignore  to  some  extent  this  liability  to 
disfivoor,  and  to  express  its  views  on  important  questions  affecting 
its  own  interest  with  sufficient  candour  and  emphasis  to  reach  the 
ears  of  the  governing  classes.  The  Mahommedans  possess  neither  the 
wealth  nor  the  education  of  the  Hindoos ;  and,  in  consequence,  have 
generally  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  their 
grievances. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  point  out  what  are  the  requirements 
and  the  legitimate  expectations  of  the  Mussulmans  of  India,  and  to 
suggest  in  what  way  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  for  the  amelioration  of  this  large  class  of  her  subjects, 
may  be  best  carried  out.  Unless  effective  measures  of  reform  are 
adopted,  and  that  without  delay,  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
Mahommedans  threatens  to  become  a  source  of  anxiety  and  danger 
to  British  administration  in  India. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  India,  and  during  this  time  every  community  under  British  rule 
has  prosp^ed,  except  the  Mahommedan,  which  stands  alone  as  the 
marked  and  disappointing  exception.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  English  officials  generally  are  at  this  day  as  far  from  under- 
standing the  real  feelings  of  the  Indian  Mahommedans  as  they  were 
half  a  century  ago.  Want  of  sufficient  interest  on  one  side,  and 
absence  of  qualified  exponents  on  the  other,  explain  the  imperfect 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  official  world  of  India  with  regard  to 
the  Mussulmans.  There  is  an  increasing  desire,  however,  to  deal 
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equitably  and  generously  with  them,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
important  that  the  statesmen  who  at  the  present  moment  rule  the 
destinies  of  India  should  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Mahonmiedans  in  connection  with  their  alleged  grievances. 
That  a  homogeneous  people  like  the  Mahommedans  of  India^ 
numbering  fifty  millions  and  having  a  common  language  and  religion, 
should  be  discontented  with  the  position  they  now  occupy,  is  a 
matter  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  administrators  of  Indian 

policy. 

At  the  time  when  the  British  first  established  themselves  as  the 
governing  power  in  Bengal,  the  Mussulmans  were,  notwithstanding 
many  disastrous  changes,  yet  indubitably  the  paramount  race  in  India. 
In  spite  of  the  effeminacy  which  had  to  some  degree  sapped  their 
former  vigour,  their  traditions  still  continued  to  inspire  them  with 
energy,  and  to  infuse  such  strength  and  vitality  into  their  forms  of 
government  as  enabled  them  to  maintain  their  political  supremacy 
undisputed  in  many  parts  of  the  crumbling  Empire  of  the  Moguls. 
In  1757,  the  battle  oif  Plassey  was  fought,  which  virtually  placed 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mogul  dominions  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1765,  the  formal  grant  of  the  De- 
wanny,  or  the  collection  of  Government  revenue,  was  made  by  Shah 
Alum  to  the  East  India  Company.  No  material  change  was  effected 
in  the  political  condition  of  the  Mahommedans  or  their  system  of 
government  by  this  transfer  of  sovereignty.  They  continued  to 
occupy  the  same  position  of  influence  and  trust  under  the  British 
as  under  the  Mussulman  emperors.  The  official  language  continued 
to  be  Persian.  The  Nizamat  or  administration  of  criminal  justice 
was  entrusted  to  the  Nawab  Nazim,  whereas  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, by  virtue  of  the  office  of  Dewan,  assumed  the  charge  not  only 
of  collecting  the  revenues,  but  also  of  administering  civil  justice. 
For  some  time  subsequent  to  this  assumption  of  power,  the  British 
Crovemment  advisedly  left  the  entire  administration,  both  for  fiscal 
and  judicial  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  native  officers,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  Mahommedans. 

The  changes  introduced,  however,  in  1793,  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  Mahommedans.  Most  of  these  changes  affected  the  Mahomme- 
dans indirectly  only,  but  their  general  tendency  was  to  deprive  them 
of  their  influence  and  status.  Up  to  this  period  the  higher  offices, 
fiscal  as  well  as  judicial,  were  fiUed  by  Mussulmans.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  executive  administration  was  also  in  their  hands.  In 
1793,  Lord  Comwallis  introduced  the  system  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  law  throughout  India  at  the  present  time.  He  separated  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  from  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
vested  the  functions  in  different  officers.  The  higher  executive 
appointments  were  reserved  exclusively  for  Europeans;    only  the 
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soboTdinate  ofBcere  of  police  being  natives.  The  courts  of  civil 
judicature  formed  a  regular  gradation,  the  lowest  in  the  series  being 
the  coortsof  the  native  commissioners,  with  power  to*  hear  and  decide 
cases  where  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit  did  not  exceed  fifty  rupees  in 
Talue.  The  native  commissioners  were  of  three  denominations :  namely, 
AiMeM  or  referees,  Salisan  or  arbitrators,  and  Munaiffs  or  native 
justices.  The  second  description  of  courts  were  those  of  the  registrars, 
who  were  covenanted  servants  attached  to  the  zillah  and  city  courts, 
empowered  to  try  and  decide  causes  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  rupees.  Next  in*  order  were  the  zillah  and  city  courts, 
twenty-six  in  number,  which  were  each  presided  over  by  a  single 
judge,  being  a  covenanted  servant,  assisted  by  Hindoo  and  Mahom- 
medan  law  officers  and  a  registrar,  having  cognisance  of  all  civil  suits 
in  the  first  instance ;  their  decisions,  however,  were  not  final,  and 
were  appealable  in  all  cases  to  the  provincial  courts.  The  provincial 
courts  of  appeal,  which  were  four  in  number,  were  the  fourth  in  the 
ascending  scale,  and  were  each  presided  over  by  three  European 
judges.  These  were  established :  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  one 
at  the  city  of  Patna,  one  at  Dacca,  and  the  fourth  at  Moorshedabad ; 
they  were  provided  respectively  with  a  registrar,  a  Kazi,  a  Mufti 
and  a  Pandit,  and  with  a  competent  number  of  native  minis- 
terial officers.  The  Sudder  Dewanny  Adalut  was  established  at  the 
Presidency,  and  consisted  of  the  Govemor-Greneral  and  members  of 
the  supreme  council.  Criminal  justice  was  administered  by  the 
zillah  and  city  judges,  who  were  constituted  magistrates. 

In  1814,  the  office  of  Sudder  Amin  was  created,  which  afforded 
farther  scope  for  the  employment  of  the  natives  of  India  in  the 
judicial  service,  and  this  was  extended  in  1832,  when  the  office  of 
principal  Sudder  Amin  was  established.  Throughout  this  period,  as 
will  be  observed,  the  Mussulmans  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of 
Government  patronage.  The  grant  of  the  Dewanny  to  the  English 
by  a  Mussulman  emperor  would  seem  to  have  sealed  a  compact  that 
the  English  would,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavour  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  country  in  accordance  with  the  Mussulman  system. 
As  Dr.  Hunter  appropriately  points  out,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
both  parties  to  the  contract  imderstood  it  to  be  so.  For  a  series  of 
years  after  the  grant  of  the  Dewanny,  up  to  the  time  of  Lord 
Amherst,  the  British  ostentatiously  styled  themselves  the  vassals  of 
the  Mogul  emperors.  For  about  half  a  century  the  Mussulmans 
were  scrupulously  maintained  in  their  positions.  Silently,  secretly 
and  insidiously,  as  the  Mahommedans  allege,  the  thunderbolt  was 
forged  which  was  to  overwhelm  with  ruin  their  status  and  power  and 
privileges.  The  withdrawal  from  the  Mahommedan  jagirdars  of  the 
power  of  collecting  the  Government  revenue,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  English  collectors  for  the  Mahommedan  fiscal  officers  were  the 
first  great  blows  dealt  at  their  political  position.     This   was  a 
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usurpation  of  the  most  serious  character.  It  was  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  Shah  Alum  and 
Glive.  The  full  effect  of  this  measure,  however,  was  not  felt  until 
after  the  introduction  of  the  permanent  settlement.  It  was  then 
that  the  Mahommedans  perceived  how  entirely  their  race  had  been 
deprived  of  the  most  cherished  of  their  privileges.  The  policy 
of  this  great  measure,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of 
British  rule  in  India,  forms  now  the  subject  of  much  earnest  debate 
between  the  present  landholders  and  the  supporters  of  GrovemmeDt. 
Its  effect  on  the  position  of  the  Mahommedans  of  these  provinces  has 
attracted,  however,  little  attention.  No  apology,  therefore,  is  needed 
for  quoting  a  passage  on  this  subject  from  the  eloquent  pages  of  an 
author  who  may  with  justice  be  regarded  as  one  of  their  sincerest 
well-wishers : — 

The  greatest  blow  which  we  dealt  to  the  old  systein  was  in  one  sense  an  un- 
derhand one,  for  neither  the  English  nor  the  Mahommedans  foresaw  its  effects.  This 
was  the  series  of  changes  introduced  by  Lord  Comwallis  and  John  Shore,  ending  in 
the  permanent  settlement  of  1793.  By  it  we  usurped  the  functions  of  thooe  higher 
Mussulman  officers,  who  had  formerly  subsisted  between  the  actual  collector  and 
the  Government  and  whose  dragoons  were  the  recognised  machinery  for  enforcing 
the  land  tax.  Instead  of  the  Mussuhnan  revenue  farmers  with  their  troopers  and 
spearmen,  we  placed  an  English  collector  in  each  district  with  an  unarmed  fiscal 
police  attached  like  common  bailiffs  to  his  court.  The  Mahommedan  nobility 
either  lost  their  former  connection  with  the  land-tax,  or  became  mere  landholders 
with  an  inelastic  title  to  a  part  of  the  profits  of  the  soil,^ 

Another  English  ofiScer,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  thus  sums  up  the  change  effected  by  the  permanent 
settlement  in  the  condition  of  the  Mussulmans.  He  says :  ^  It 
elevated  the  Hindoo  collectors,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  held  but 
unimportant  posts,  to  the  position  of  landholders,  gave  them  a  pro- 
prietary right  in  the  soil,  and  allowed  them  to  accumulate  wealth  which 
would  have  gone  to  the  Mussulmans  under  their  own  rule.'  ^  It  has 
been  said  that  the  corruptions  and  one-sidedness  of  the  Mussulman 
administration  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  British  Government,  in 
the  interests  of  the  subject  people,  to  break  through  the  fiscal 
monopoly  of  the  Mussulmans.  But  was  it  necessary,  the  Mussulmans 
are  entitled  to  ask,  to  ruin  them  by  taking  away  their  lands  and 
giving  them  to  their  Hindoo  bailiffs  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  deprive 
them  of  influence  and  wealth  and  reduce  them  to  their  present  im- 
poverished and  subordinate  condition  ? 

In  other  parts  of  India,  in  tracts  more  recently  acquired,  where 
the  same  causes  have  not  been  allowed  to  operate,  the  condition  of 
the  Mussulmans  is  probably  not  so  bad.  But  in  the  provinces  of  the 
north-west,  the  decadence  of  many  leading  families  is  due  to  the 
great  social  upheaval  which  ensued  after  the  mutiny.     In  the  pro- 
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vinoes  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa — obtained  &om  a  Mussulman 
emperor  on  a  solemn  pledge  that  the  Mussulman  system  of  adminis- 
tiation  would,  as  then  established,  be  continued — ^what  crimes,  the 
Mahommedans  ask,  have  we  committed  to  deserve  the  punishment 
vhich  has  been  inflicted  on  us  ? 

It  was  imder  Lord  William  Bentinck,  however,  that  the  Mussul- 
mans suffered  most  severely  from  the  inconsiderate  policy  of  the 
British  Government.  In  1828  the  British  Government  directed  an 
examination  into  the  title-deeds  of  the  Aimadars  and  Lakhirajdars. 
^Special  courts  were  created,  and  during  the  next  eighteen  years 
the  whole  province  was  overrun  with  informers,  false  witnesses,  and 
calm,  stem  resumption  officers.'  The  scene  of  confusion  and  terror 
which  ensued  is  well  described  in  the  graphic  pages  of  Hunter  and 
Buchanan,  but  the  tale  of  woe  can  only  be  fully  realised  when  heard 
eiUier  from  the  lips  of  those  who  suffered  from  the  spoliation,  or 
from  their  descendants.  Mahratta  rapine,  as  well  as  '  the  silent 
inroads  of  time  and  white  ants,'  had  caused  havoc  among  the  title- 
deeds  of  successive  generations.  The  prescriptive  title,  however, 
which  had  grown  tip  by  the  efflux  of  time,  had  been  respected,  not 
only  by  the  Mahratta  marauders,  but  also  by  the  British  for 
seventy-five  years.  Property  had  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  without  question  or  cavil.  At  the  best  the  ruling  power  waa 
entitled  only  to  claim  its  revenue.  But  the  British  Government 
exerted  the  strong  arm  of  its  power,  and  ousted  all  who  failed  in 
establishing,  to  the  technical  conviction  of  a  legal  court,  their  full 
title  under  written  grants  from  the  Mogul  emperors. 

The  great  famine  of  1770  had  impoverished  thousands  of  Mahom- 
medan  families  in  common  with  the  Hindoos.  The  Gomwallis 
Settlement  had  followed ;  it  affected  only  the  rent-paying  Jagirdars ; 
and  now  came  the  resumption  proceedings.  These  proceedings, 
though  intended  to  apply  to  both  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  fell  most 
heavily  on  the  latter.  The  Hindoos,  when  they  possessed  any  revenue 
in  free  grants,  for  the  most  part  had  but  recent  titles,  which,  with 
the  usual  astuteness  of  their  race,  they  took  care  to  secure  against 
all  future  attacks.  The  Mahommedans,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  sense 
of  eecurity,  had  allowed  the  muniments  of  their  title-deeds  to  be 
lost  or  destroyed.  Every  Mahommedan  &mily  that  failed  to  prove 
the  mnada  imder  which  it  held  proprietary  rights,  as  gifts  from 
the  Imperial  court  of  Delhi,  was  immediately  ousted  from  posses- 
sion. Similarly,  every  Mahommedan  endowment,  where  the  grant 
^vas  open  to  the  smallest  question,  was  declared  invalid.  Hundreds 
of  princely  fiamUies  were  thus  completely  beggared.  In  one  district 
alone,  out  of  a  body  of  fifty-five  Lakhirajdars,  forty-nine  were  ousted 
from  possession.  The  pleaders  who  conducted  the  proceedings,  the 
witnesses  who  gave  suborned  testimony,  the  informers  who  carried 
tales  to  the  resumption  officers,  were  enriched,  but  the  Mahom- 
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medans  of  these  province^,  as  a  ooxnmunity,  became  completely 
ruined.  The  rigid  and  relentless  character  of  the  proceedings  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  G-ovemment  to  recognise  as  valid 
the  grants  of  the  Nawab  Vizier  in  the  *  Ceded  Provinces.'  * 

At  an  outlay  (says  Dr.  Hunter)  of  800,000/.  upon  resumption  proceedings  an 
additional  revenue  of  300,000?.  a  year  was  permanently  gwned  by  the  State,  repre- 
senting a  capital  at  6  per  cent,  of  six  millions  sterling.  A  large  part  of  this  sum 
was  derived  from  lands  held  rent-free  by  Mussulmans  or  Mahommedan  foundations. 
The  panic  and  hatred  which  ensued  have  stamped  themselves  for  ever  on  the  rural 
records.  Hundreds  of  ancient  families  were  ruined,  and  the  educational  ^stem  of 
the  Mussulmans,  which  was  almost  entirely  maintained  by  rent-free  grants,  received 
its  deathblow.  The  scholastic  classes  of  the  Mahommedans  emerged  from  the 
eighteen  years  of  harrying,  absolutely  ruined.  Any  impartial  student  will  airive 
at  the  conviction  that  while  the  resumption  laws  only  enforced  rights  which 
we  had  again  and  again  most  emphatically  reserved,  yet  that  the  procecNilngs  were 
harsh  in  the  extreme,  and  opposed  to  the  general  sense  of  the  Indian  people.  Pre^ 
scription  cannot  create  rights  in  the  face  of  express  enactments,  but  seventy-five 
years  of  unbroken  possession  give  rise  to  strong  claims  on  tbe  tenderness  of  a 
Government.  Our  resumption  officers  knew  no  pity.  They  enforced  the  law.  The 
panic  of  those  days  is  still  remembered,  and  it  has  left  to  us  a  bitter  legacy  of 
hatred.  Since  then  the  profession  of  a  n:ian  of  learning,  a  dignified  and  lucrative 
calling  imder  native  rulers,  has  ceased  to  exist  in  Bengal.  The  Mahommedan 
foundations  suffered  most,  for  with  regard  to  their  title-deeds,  as  with  regard  to  all 
other  matters,  the  former  conquerors  of  India  had  displayed  a  haughty  indifference 
unknown  to  the  provident  and  astute  Hindoos.  We  demanded  an  amount  of 
proof  in  supportlof  rent-free  tenures,  which,  in  the  then  uncertain  state  of  real  pro- 
perty law,  they  could  not  have  produced  in  support  of  their  acknowledged  private 
estates.  During  seventy-five  years  we  bad  submitted  under  protest  to  a  gigantic 
system  of  fraud,  and  the  accumulated  penalty  fell  upon  a  single  generation.  Mean- 
while, the  climate  and  the  white  ants  had  been  making  bavoc  of  their  aanads  and 
title-deeds. 

The  waves  of  adversity  which  have  one  after  another  passed  over 
the  Mahommedans  of  India,  have  left  the  great  majority  of  the 
leading  families  stranded,  and  a  large  proportion  completely  wrecked. 
Few  Englishmen  are  aware  of  the  material  which  has  been  thus  de- 
stroyed. The  destruction  of  the  Mussulman  aristocracy  has  proved 
as  injiuious  to  the  interests  of  the  community  as  to  those  of  the 
State.  Whatever  desire  there  may  be  on  the  part  of  the  British  to 
retrace  the  past,  nothing  can  ever  replace  what  has  been  lost.  No 
number  of  khiUats  or  fair  words  will  restore  to  active  life  the  nobility 
of  the  anden  rigime.  Few  can  help  mourning  the  fitte  of  the 
families  whom  a  policy  of  neglect  and  apathy  has  levelled  with  the 
dust.  The  remains  of  their  palaces  and  mosques,  the  weed-grown 
tanks,  the  tumbling  wells,  the  broken  canals,  the  ruined  kkankhas  ^ 
which  lie  scattered  all  over  the  land,  tell  the  sad  story  of  Mussulman 
decay.  Travel  where  you  will,  to  the  eastern  districts  of  Bengal,  to 
Behar,  or  to  the  North-Western  Provinces,  the  same  lamentable  signs 
of  departed  greatness  strike  the  eye. 

*  Buchanan,  *  Places  of  refi^  for  poor  wayfarers — rest-houses. 
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Another  great  change,  which  materially  accelerated  the  ruin 
of  the  Mnssalmans,  was  introduced  simultaneously  with  the  resump- 
tion proceedings. 

Tbi^  oonqueBt  of  India  by  the  Mahonmiedans  had  been  achieved 
by  men  gathered  from  dififerent  races,  speaking  a  variety  of  lan- 
guages.   The  Mongolian  Turk  spoke  Turki;  the  Afghan  Pushtu; 
the  Persian  his  own  tongue.    But  the  language  in  which  Hassan 
Maimandi  conducted  the  business  of  the  widely  extended  empire  of 
MahmM  the  Ghaznevide,  was  considered  sufficient  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India  by  its  Mussulman  masters.    The  contact  of  the 
Mussulman  with  the  Hindoos  gave  birth  to  the  language  which  is 
now  known  as  Urdoo.    Public  business  was  transacted  in  Persian, 
with  wb^h  the  Hindoos  were  well  acquainted.    As  far  back  as 
1500  sie.  Hindoo  writers  had  begun  to  compose  works  in  that 
langoage.    At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  knowledge  of 
Persian  had  become  so  universal  that  ^  the  chancellor  of  the  empire, 
himself  a  Hindoo,  commanded  that  the  public  account  should  thence- 
forward be  written  in  Persian.'    But  whilst  Persian  was  the  official 
language  of  the  empire,  Urdoo  formed  the  ordinary  vehicle  of  inter- 
communication between  the  divers  races  which  were  brought  together 
by  the  Mahommedan  conquest.    Bich,  plastic,  and  flowing,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  copious  of  the  living  languages  of  India.   It  found  its  origin 
in  the  camp,  as  its  name  signifies,  and  it  attained  its  full  develop- 
ment in  the  magnificent  and  polished  court  of  Shah  Jehan.    In 
Northern  India,  including  the  provinces  of  Behar,  the  Mahommedans 
were,  as  a  general  rule,  the  descendants  of  the  old  settlers  from  the 
countries  westward  of  the  Punjab,  or  of  converts  &om  the  higher 
Hindoo  castes,  like  the  Bajpoots,  who  on  their  conversion  were 
designated  Pathans,  and  into  whose  fraternity  they  were  admitted 
on  account  of  kindred  sympathies  and  character.  .  The  vernacular 
language  of  the  Mussulmans  in  those  parts  is  Urdoo  or  Hindustani. 
From  Punjab  as  &r  down  as  Bhagulpore,  in  the  Lieutenant-Grover- 
norehip  of  Bengal,  Urdoo,  more  or  less  pure,  is  not  only  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  Mahonmiedans,  but  also   of  the  majority  of  the 
Hindoos.    After  Bhagulpore  commences  the  region  of  the  Bengali 
dialect    If  a  straight  line  were  drawn,  dividing  the  district  of 
Pnmeah  into  two,  firom  north  to  south,  and  were  then  continued 
through  the  districts  of  Bhagulpore  and  Beerbhom,  it  would  roughly 
mark  off  the  two  regions. 

In  recent  times  many  Mahommedan  families,  from  the  north- 
west and  Behar  proper,  have  settled  in  Bengal.  These  are  called 
Hindiffitanis,  and  few  of  them  ever  imderstand  Bengali.  In  most  of 
the  districts  of  Upper  Bengal,  such  as  Beerbhom,  Midnapore,  Dinaj- 
pore,  Maldah,  Purneah,  and  to  some  extent  the  English  district  of 
Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  the  Mahommedans  speak  Urdoo,  though 
not  with  the  same  purity  as  a  native  of  Lucknow  or  Delhi,  and  know 
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only  enough  of  Bengali  for  the  purposes  of  social  intercourse  with  their 
Hindoo  neighbours. 

Eastward,  Urdoo  becomes  merely  the  town  language  of  the 
Mahommedans ;  Bengali  being  the  vernacular  of  the  rural  Mussul- 
mans, as  it  is,  to  some  extent,  of  the  population  of  Upper  BengaL 
And  so  it  goes  on  diminishing  in  influence,  imtil  at  last,  in  the  deltaic 
districts,  it  loses  aU  its  vitality ;  the  Mussulmans  here  speaking  a 
patois  of  the  Bengali  dialect. 

From  the  first  conquest  of  India  by  the  Mussulmans,  until  the 
year  1837,  Persian  was  the  official  language  of  India  proper.    In 
1837,  the  fiat  went  forth  that  office-business  should  henceforward  be 
conducted  either  in  English  or  in  the  provincial  dialects.     The  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  each  province,  and  the  character  in  which  it 
was  originally  designed  to  be  written,  were  fixed  upon  as  the  most 
convenient  and  practicable  substitute  for  the  Persian.    The  policy 
which  dictated  this  order  was  in  fact  a  policy  of  disintegration.    The 
plan  succeeded  in  those  provinces  where  the  language  was  not  Urdoo 
or  Hindustani.     Hence  the  Tamil,  the  Telugu,  the  Mahratti,  the 
Guzeratti,  and  the  Bengali  languages  superseded  without  much 
difficulty  the  Persian  language  and  character  in  Madras,  Bombay, 
Cruzerat,  and  Bengal.    In  Behar,  the  North- Western  Provinces,  and 
the  Punjab,  where  the  language  of  the  people  had  for  several  centuries 
been   Urdoo,  and  had  been  written  in  the  Persian   character,  the 
attempt,  whilst  causing  great  discontent  both  among  the  Hindoos  and 
the  Mahommedans,  ended  in  absolute  failure.  The  British  Grovemment 
wished  to  introduce  the  Hindi-Kaithee,  written  in  the  stiff  archaic 
Nagri  character,  as  the  official  language  of  these  parts.    But  the 
change  proposed  was   founded  upon  a  misapprehension,  and  the 
attempt  subsequently  failed  signally.    The   Urdoo,  written  in  the 
Persian  character,  was  substituted  for  Persian  in  Behar,  the  North- 
western Provinces,  and  the  Punjab.     The  substitution  of  the  ver- 
nacular dialects  and  the  vernacular  character  for  Persian  in  the 
other  provinces  resulted  in  throwing  out  of  employment  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Mahommedan  subordinate  officers,  who  were  totally 
dependent  for  their  subsistence  upon  the  pay  of  Grovemment.    Had 
the  change  been  foreshadowed  for  some  years  previous  to  its  actual 
introduction,  and  had  time  been  given  to  them  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  provincial  dialects,  they  would  certainly  have  been  able 
to  retain  their  position  against  any  fair  competition.     Like  the 
English,  the  ruling  class  of  Mussulmans  treated  the  languages  of 
the  subject  races  with  contempt.    They  were  as  ignorant  of  Bengali, 
Uriya^  Mahratti,  Telugu,  Tamil,  as  any  ordinary  Englishman  is  at  the 
present  day.    Without  the  least  warning,  the  storm  of  sentimental 
changes  burst  over  their  devoted  heads  and  ruined  them. 

But,  like  the  *  still-vext  Bermoothes,'  the  mind  of  Government 
knew  no  rest.    Sir  Greorge  Campbell,  bent  on  reforms,  refused  to 
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udmit  the  &ilure  of  1837.  Accordingly,  in  1872,  in  a  memorable 
Tesolution  which  took  the  Mussulman  community  completely  by 
sarpiise^  he  issued  the  following  executive' mandate  : — 

Iliat  for  the  future,  Hindi  in  the  Nagri  character  should  take  the  place  of 
TrdoOy  in  the  Patna  and  Bhagulpore  divimons,  with  the  exception  that  (1)  where 
anjthiog  had  to  he  written  in  such  documents,  as  processes,  notifications,  proclama* 
dons,  bonds,  and  attestations,  it  might  he  written  in  Kaithi ;  and  that  (2)  the 
Peisisn  character  should  he  retained  for  the  regular  office-writing,  care  being 
taken  that  the  language  used  was  simple  and  in  yemacular  use  and  not  foreign  and 
artificiaL 

The  policy  of  this  order  was  discussed  in  the  columns  of  an  able 
local  paper,  The  Indian  Observer,  and  the  folly  of  the  measure  and 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  data,  on  which  the  resolution  was  based,  were 
pointedly  and  conclusively  exposed.  This  had  the  effect  of  mitiga- 
ting to  some  extent  the  fierceness  of  Sir  Creorge  Campbell's  onslaught 
on  IJrdoo.  Under  Sir  Bichard  Temple's  rule  the  question  remained 
in  abeyance.  But  the  advocates  of  Nagri  have  become  once  more 
trimnphamt ;  and  their  successful  and  continued  agitation  has  borne 
firoit  in  the  following  order,  by  the  present  Grovemment,  that  ^  this 
character  should  be  exclusively  used  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1881^ 
thoughoat  the  Patna  division  and  in  such  districts  of  the  Bhagulpore 
dimons  as  might  afterwards  be  notified,  and  that  the  issue  from  the 
coQits  of  any  documents  in  the  Persian  character,  except  as  exhibits^ 
should  be  absolutely  forbidden.'  ^ 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  edict  will  achieve  the  regene- 
ration of  the  Hindoos  of  Behar,  by  relieving  them  from  the  intole- 
rable hardship  (which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  oppressed 
them  very  severely)  of  having  ^  no  medium  of  intercommunication 
with  the  authorities  except  a  character  alien  to  them.' 

I  now  come  to  examine  the  position  of  the  Mahommedans  as  re- 
gards civil  and  political  employment  under  the  British  Grovemment. 
It  is  a  recognised  fact  that  before  Lord  William  Bentinck's  time,  the 
Mahommedans  enjoyed  the  major  share  of  state  patronage.  Since 
1828,  however,  the  case  has  been  different,  and  the  Hindoos  have 
taken  the  place  of  Mahommedans  in  every  branch  of  official  life.  In 
1871,  Dr.  Hunter  wrote  as  follows :  '  Even  ten  years  ago,  the  Mussul- 
mans invariably  managed  to  transmit  the  post  of  Nazir,  or  chief  of 
the  revenue  bailiffs,  to  men  of  their  own  creed,  but  now  one  or  two 
unpopular  appointments  about  the  jail  are  the  most  that  the  former 
masten  of  India  can  hope  for.  The  staff  of  clerks  attached  to  the 
various  offices,  the  responsible  posts  in  courts,  and  even  the  higher 
offices  in  the  police  are  now  recruited  from  the  pushing  Hindoo  youth 

*  The  order  in  qnestion  has  exasperated  the  Mahommedans  without  satistying- 
the  adTocates  of  Nagri,  who  are  now  clamouring  for  a  change  of  langnage. 
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of  the  Gh>vemm^3t  sdiools^'    At  the  time  when  Dr.  Hunter  wrote, 
the  proportion  of  Maihommedans  to  Hindoos  in  the  gazetted  appoint* 
ments  was  less  than  one-deventh;  since  1880  the  proportion  has 
fisLllen  below  one-tenth.    But  it  is  in  other  and  less  conspicuous  de- 
partments, where  the  distribution  of  state  patronage  is  less  closely- 
watched,  that  the  fate  of  the  Mussulmans  under  the  British  rule  may 
be  more  accurately  observed.    In  the  Foreign  Office  staflF,  consisting 
of  fifty-four  officers,  only  one  is  a  Mahommedan.®    In  the  Home  De- 
partment staflF,  composed  of  sixty-three  officers,  only  one  employe  is 
a  Mahommedan.     In  the  departments  of  Finance  and  Bevenue, 
formed  of  seventy-five  officers,  not  one  is  a  Mahommedan.     In  the 
Comptroller-G-eneral's  Office,  with  a  staflF  of  sixty-three  officers,  not  one 
is  a  Mahommedan.     In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  Bengal  (General  and  Eevenue  Department),  with  a  staflF  of  ninety 
officers  of  a  superior  grade,  there  is  not  a  single  Mussulman  employed. 
The  Judicial,  Political,  and  Appointment  Departments,  composed  of 
eighty-two  officers,  contain  not  a  single  Mahommedan.     In  the  office 
of  the  Accountant-General  of  Bengal,  out  of  181  officers,  no  Mahom- 
medan enjoys  office.     In  the  Board  of  Eevenue,  out  of  113  assistants, 
only  one  belongs  to  the  Mahommedan  faith.     In  the  office  of  tiie  In- 
spector-General of  Eegistration  in  Bengal,  one  Mahommedan  only  is 
employed.     In  the  Customs  department,  with  a  staflF  of  130  principal 
officers  and  assistants,  the  Mahommedans  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  from  the  muster-roll.     In  the  Preventive  Department,  in  the 
Calcutta  Collectorate,  in  the  office  of  the  Director-General  of  Post- 
offices  in  India,  there  is,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  not  a 
single  Mahommedan  employed.     In  the  Postal  Department,  out  of 
2,035  officers,  only  110  are "  Mahommedans.     In  the  Telegraph  De- 
partment, none.     It  is  the  same  again  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment.    In  the  department  of  Public  Instruction,  out  of  421  officers, 
only  thirty-eight  are  Mahommedans.     In  the  High  Court,  out  of  298 
officers,  only  forty-seven  are  Mahommedans.     In  the  Calcutta  Court 
of  Small  Causes,  of  twenty-seven  ministerial  officers,  only  one  is  a 
Mahommedan.     In  considering  the  force  of  this  calculation  in  Bengal, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  one-third  of  the  population  at  least  is 
Mahommedan.     In  the  Eastern  districts,  viz.,  Fureedpore,  Pubna, 
Mymensingh,  Eajshaye,  Chittagong,  Midnapore,  Eungpore,  &c.,  the 
Mussulmans  outnumber  the  Hindoos,  in  some  places  forming  two- 
thirds  at  least  of  the  whole  population.     The  annexed  table  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  disproportion   existing  at  the  present  moment 
between  the  official  preferment  bestowed  upon  Hindoos  and  Mahom- 
medans :— 

*  I  cazmot  vouch  for  the  absolute  aocuiacy  of  the  figures ;  but  the j  maj  be  taken 
as  approxiiDately  correct. 


n 
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CBmparative  Table  of  Mahontmedan  and  Hindoo  Emphyii  in  the  Town  of 

Calcutta  and  the  Mofustil, 


Dengoation  of  OiBces 


Office  of  the  Private  Secretaiy 
to  Hifl  Excellency  the 
Viceroy       .        .        • 

Foreign  Department       • 

Home,  Eeyenue,  and  Agricul- 
tural Department 

Department  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  . 

ComptroUer-Generars  Office 

Bengal  Secretariat  (General, 
Eeyenne,  Financial  and  Sta- 
tisticalDepaTtments)  . 

Jn^dal,   Political,   and    Ap 
pointment  Department 

Aocoimtant-General's  Office 

Board  of  fieTenue  • 

Department  of  Issue  of  Paper 
Currency    •         •        t        • 

hatd  Department. 

I)irectoMjeneral*B  Office  in 
Calcutta      .        •        • 

Comptroller's  Office  (Postal) 

Postmaster-General's  Office 

(In  the  Interior  or  MofustU) 
in  Western  Bengal  Circle 

In  Eastern  Bengal  Circle 

J  In  Behar  and  Orissa        • 

Office  of  the  Inspector-General 
of  Registration    • 

Coatoma  Department      • 

Office  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  . 

High  Court  Original  Jurisdic 
lion    .        •        .        . 

High  Court  [Appellate  side] 

Legal  Bemembrancer's  Office 

Presidency  Oourt  of  Small 
Causes        .        •        • 

Surreyo^General^s  Office 

Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion   •       •        •        • 


Number 
of  Hindoo 
Bmployds 


s 

39 

80 

17 
18 

15 

16 
12 
24 

11 


Kumber  of 
Christian 


25 

20 
1 

8 
56 

61 


15 
14 

23 

58 
45 

75 

64 
169 

88 


11 

29 

84 

226 

65 

264 

7 

763 

3 

151 

19 

853 

4 

0 

, 

130 

21 

91 

115 

11 

18 
18 

421 


Nnmber  of 
Smployte 


2 


5 

37 

22 

9 

37 


Total  Number 
of  Bmployte 


18 
54 

63 

75 

63 

90 

82 
181 
113 

18 


40 
265 
366 

792 
163 
409 

11 


22 


— 

116 

47 

182 

1 

13 

1 

27 

10 

83 

38 

573 

This  does  not  include  appointments  at  the  disposal  of  the  Circle  Inspectors* 
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List  of  the  Emptoyii  in  the  Mofiuiit. 


DistricU 


Bankipore 

Bhagmpore 

Bogra 

Biirdwan  . 

Fureedpore 

Howrsn    . 

Moorahidabad 

MjrmenBingh 

Midnapore 

Pubna 

Pumeah    • 

Rajshaje  . 

Bariaal     . 

Gyd. 


Kamber(rf 

Nmnberof 

Totel  TTumfmr 

Hindoo 

MAhommedan 

of  Bmplc^te 

Employ^ 

Employ^ 

26 

13 

38 

113 

22 

126 

91 

33 

124 

117 

14 

131 

336 

SO 

866 

206 

8 

214 

343 

39 

382 

324 

20 

344 

460 

39 

499 

179 

26 

206 

129 

59 

188 

287 

67 

338 

389 

34 

423 

144 

31 

1768 

On  referring  to  the  <  gazetted  appointments,'  the  following  table 
will  show  the  exact  relative  position  occupied  by  the  Mahomnxedans 
and  Hindoos : — 

List  of  Gazetted  Officers. 


Ohxistlans 

Hindoos 

Kahommedana 

Total 

Judges  of  the  High  Court  of 
Judicature  .... 

12 

1 

13 

Covenanted  Civil  Servants  ap- 

pointed in  England 
Judicial  Officers  in  the  non-re- 

248 

7 

.  __ 

255 

9 

gulation  districts . 

1 

-^- 

.— 

1 

Deputy  Magistrates   and  De- 

puty Collectors    . 
Judges  of  Small  Cause  Courts 

41 

153 

22 

216 

and  Subordinate  Judges 

9 

44 

3 

56 

District  and  Sessions  Judges  . 
Munsi£& 

29 

1 

247 

14 

30 
261 

Police  Department    Gazetted 
Officers       .... 

118 

38 

9 

165 

Public  Works  Department 

167 

217 

17 

401 

Medical  Department 

98 

24 

3 

125 

Department  of  Public  Instruc- 

• 

tion    ..... 

53 

98 

6 

157 

Registration  Department 
Forest,  Excise,  Assessed  Tax, 

4 

18 

3 

25 

Custom,  Salt,  Opium,  Stamp, 
Stationery,  Mints  and  Sur- 
vey      

Total   . 

aoo 

2 

.— 

302 

1,080 

850 

77 

2,007 

In  the  North-Western  Provinces  the  disproportion  between  the  two 
races  is  probably  not  so  great,  and  yet  the  Hindoos  outniunber  the 

■  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  several  important  districts,  but 
I  know  for  certain  that  the  existing  disproportion  between  Hindoos  and  Mnssulmans 
is  as  great  there  as  in  the  districts  mentioned  in  the  table. 
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'Mahommedans  in  all  the  Crovemment  offices  to  an  extent  which  only 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  carefully  can  fully  comprehend. 
£i  tie  district  of  Cawnpore,  for  example,  there  are  104  Hindoos  to 
thiity-four  Mahommedans.^     Probably  the  pressing  consideration  of 
English  political  questions  and  the  excitement  of  party  contests  leave 
Me  time  to  those  entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  India  to  give  a 
careful  and  considerate  examination  to  the  grievances  of  the  Mussul- 
man race  which  loudly  call  for  redress.     But  when  the  English  talk 
of  the  'dark  ingratitude  of  the  Mussulmans  in  not  appreciating  the 
benefits  of  the  British  rule,'  when  they  dwell  on  the  common  topic  of 
Mussulman  disloyalty  and  Mussulman  disaffection,  it  will  be  well  to 
lememkr  the  wrongs,  both  sentimental  and  substantial,  which  this 
class  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  subjects  has  had  to  endure.     It  is  im- 
possible fcr  those  who  have  especial  powers  of  observation  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  wide  and  deep  feeling  of 
discontent  existing  at  the  present  time  among  the  Indian  Mahomme- 
dans,  and  there  is  every  danger  if  the  feeling  of  discontent  be  allowed 
to  grow  chronic,  that  it  will,  at  some  time  not  far  distant,  develop 
into  an  active  feeling  of  disaffection.     Whilst,  as  I  have  said  before, 
almost  all  the  other  Indian  nationalities  have  prospered  under  the 
British  rule,  the  Mussulmans  alone  have  declined.     Is  it  not  natural 
that  they  should  compare  their  former  condition  of  prosperity,  even 
under  the  early  English  Grovernors-G-eneral,  the  large-minded,  far- 
seeing  statesmen  of  the  type  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  with  their  present  degraded  condition,  when  the 
scions  of  the  noblest  houses  find  themselves  actually  in  want  of  their 
daily  means  of  subsistence  ? 

The  present  Lieutenant-G-ovemor  of  Bengal,  whose  term  of  office, 
xmfortunately  for  this  province,  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  has  person- 
ally done  much  to  improve  the  prospects  of  the  Mussulmans.     And 
within  the  last  twenty  years  the  Mahommedans  themselves  have  made 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  qualify  themselves  for  competition 
m'th  the  Hindoos  under  English  rule.^®    The  &ct,  however,  remains 
that  with  every  avenue  to  public  employment  already  jealously  blocked 
by  an  antagonistic  and  versatile  race,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
Mussulman  candidate  to  obtain  a  footing  in  any  Crovemment  office. 
In  every  walk  of  life,  in  every  matter,  whether  it  concerns  the  disposal 
ofapost  or  the  dispensing  of  state  hospitality,  the  Hindoo  has  ob- 

*  In  Madias,  the  proportion  of  the  Mahommedan  to  the  Hindoo  employes  of 
OoTerament  is  as  1  to  10 ;  in  the  interior  of  the  Presidency  it  is  1  to  33. 

"  I  ought  to  warn  mj  oo-religionists  that  they  must  not  leave  out  of  their  calcu* 
lation  another  rather  unexpected  body  of  competitors,  besides  the  Hindoos,  in  the 
laoe  for  material  prosperity.  Since  the  Indian  Ctovemment  has  undertaken  the  sup- 
portandedQcation  of  the  Eurasian  youths  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  Empire, 
ind  has  almost  pledged  itself  to  further  their  interests,  it  behoves  both  Hindoos  and 
Mabommedans  to  exert  themselves  more  strenuously  than  ever,  if  they  do  not  wish 
to  be  beaten  by  rivals  backed  by  Government. 
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tained  an  influence  which  he  will  not  willingly  share  with  another.  I 
make  these  remarks  without  the  smallest  animus  against  the  Hindoos, 
amongst  whom  I  reckon  many  Mends ;  but  a  sense  of  duty  compels 
me  to  point  out  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  under  which  the 
Mussulmans  are  found  to  labour.  The  independent  professions  form 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  monopoly  of 
the  Hindoos.  Forty  years  ago,  the  Mahommedan  pleaders  of  the  old 
Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  formed  by  their  wealth  as  well  as  by  their 
number  a  most  influential  body  of  citizens.  In  1881,  out  of  a  hun- 
dred or  more  pleaders  practising  in  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta,  only 
two  are  Mahommedans.  Out  of  ninety-seven  attorneys,  only  one  is  a 
Mahommedan.  Excluding  the  higher  medical  officers  who  hold 
gazetted  appointments,  there  are  in  Bengal  about  200  assistant  sur- 
geons. Out  of  these,  if  my  information  be  not  incorrect,  only  four 
are  Mahommedans.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Crovemment  of 
Lord  Bipon  can  be  oblivious  of  the  gravity  of  the  danger  involved  in 
a  continuance  of  this  unfortunate  situation. 

But  the  charge  which  the  Indian  Mussulmans  prefer  against  the 
British  Crovemment  does  not  rest  here.  The  gravest  count  of  their 
indictment  refers  to  judicial  administration.  The  not  un&equent 
miscarriage  of  justice  arising  from  the  insufficient  knowledge  of  Ma- 
hommedan law  possessed  by  English  and  Hindoo  judges  has  givoi 
rise  to  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  distrust  among  all 
classes  of  the  Mussulman  population  in  India.  They  allege,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  since  the  abolition  of  the  offices  of  Mufti  and 
KcLzi-vl'Kuzzatj  officers  especially  authorised  to  interpret  and  ex- 
pound the  Mahommedan  law  to  European  judges,  the  Mahommedan 
law  has  practically  ceased  to  be  administered.  Even  where  it  is 
attempted  to  be  applied  or  enforced,  the  attempt  is  always  uncertaia 
in  its  result.  The  major  portion  of  the  Mahommedan  law  regulating 
the  domestic  relations  is  not  recognised  by  the  courts  of  justice  in 
India.  They  decline  to  exercise  matrimonial  jurisdiction  over  Mar 
honunedans.  A  Mussulman  wife  is  entitled  under  the  Mahommedan 
law  to  a  judicial  divorce  from  her  husband  for  desertion  or  ill-treat^ 
ment.  Under  the  British  Grovernment  there  is  no  court  to  give  her 
the  redress  the  Mussulman  law  provides  for  her.  The  Criminal  Court 
may  order  for  her  a  separate  maintenance  on  the  ground  of  ill-treat- 
ment, but  it  cannot  dissolve  the  marriage.  The  non-administration 
of  the  Mahommedan  domestic  law,  combined  with  the  absence  of  a 
stringent  system  of  compulsory  registration  of  marriages  and  divorces 
among  the  Mussulmans,  such  as  was  maintained  under  the  Mussulman 
Government,  has  given  birth  to  serious  evils.  These  evils  have 
within  the  last  twenty  years  assumed  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Crovemment.  Consequently  in  1876  an  optional 
measure  of  registration  was  passed  into  law,  with  no  small  amount  of 
trepidation  lest  the  action  of  Grovernment  might  hurt  the  tender  feel* 
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ings  of  the  ignorant  section  of  the  Mussulman  community.  No  step, 
howertfy  bas  yet  been  taken  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
Hahommedan  law. 

I  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  state  briefly,  without  exaggeration 
and  without  bias,  the  chief  grievances  of  the  Mussulmans  of  India. 
I  now  propose  to  offer  a  few  practical  suggestions,  from  a  Mahom- 
medan  standpoint,  for  the  solution  of  the  great  Mussulman  problem. 
The  unsatisfiEUitory  condition  of  the  Mahommedans  has  already  forced 
itself  on  the  attention  of  Government.     It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  views  of  the  Mussulmans  themselves,  as  to  the  remedial 
measmes  essential  for  their  well-being,  should  be  plainly  and  publicly 
stated.   The  time  for  mere  sentimental  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
infroctooos  minutes  and  resolutions,  leading  to  nothing,  has  gone  by* 
Effectual  measures  are  needed ;  words  alone  have  no  practical  result. 
Government  has  for  some  time  past  expressed  its  sympathy  for  the 
3fahommedans,  and  the  present  Government  is  notably  animated 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  redress  their  wrongs  and  grievances.     The 
Yiceioys  reply  to  a  recent  address  of  the  National  Mahommedan 
Association  lays  special  stress  upon  his  desire  to  deal  with  all  her 
Majesty'^  subjects  on  a  footing  of  equality.     In  spite  of  all  this,  the 
condition  of  the  Mussulmans,  instead  of  improving,  has  within  the 
last  decade  become  worse^     This,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  same  desire  to  deal  equitably  with  the  Mahommedans  is  not 
shared  by  the  officers  who  really  hold  the  threads  of  government  in 
their  hands.    The  first  and  foremost  condition  necessary  for  the 
prosp^ty  of  the  Mussulmans  is  that  the  balance  of  state  patronage 
between  them  and  the  Hindoos  should  be  restored.     This,  however, 
cannot  be  achieved  unless  the  officers  with  whom  rest  the  actual 
distribution  and  dispensation  of  it  lend  their  zealous  support  to  the 
efforts  of  Government.     Under  the  Treaty  of  1765  the  Mahommedans 
are  &irly  entitled  to  ask  for  greater  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  British  than  has  latterly  been  shovni  to  them,  though  perhaps  it 
would  be  imreasonable  of  tiiem  to  expect  any  such  preponderating 
influence  under  the  English  Government  as  they  possessed  under 
their  own  sovereigns.    But  this  is  not,  as  Dr.  Hunter  in  eloquent 
terms  has  pointed  out,  their  petition  and  their  complaint.    ^It  is 
not  that  they  have  ceased  to  retain  the  entire  state  patronage,  but 
that  they  are  gradually  being  excluded  from  it  altogether.     It  is  not 
that  they  must  now  take  an  equal  chance  with  the  Hindoos  in  the 
race  of  life,  but  that,  at  least  in  Bengal,  they  have  ceased  to  have  a 
chance  at  all.'     Under  their  own  government  the  Mussulmans  pos- 
sessed several  avenues  to  wealth  and  power.     The  army  and  police 
were  ofiKcered  by  them  ;  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Imperial  revenues  were  largely  monopolised  by  Mahom- 
medans.   The  department  of  education  was   exclusively  in  their 
hands.    Long  before  the  great  Hindoo  Chancellor,  Toder  Mull,  had 
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introduced  Persian  into  the  subordinate  departments,  the  Hindoos 
had  begun  to  learn  the  language  of  their  masters  with  as  much  zeal 
as  they  now  learn  the  English.     Even  towards  the  close  of  their 
empire,  the  Mussulmans  represented  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
land.    Their  system  of  education  was   'infinitely  superior  to  any 
other  system  of  education  then  existing  in  India.'    It  was  a  reflex  of 
the  system  which  had  been  in  vogue  at  Cordova  and  Bagdad,  and 
which  had  enabled  their  ancestors  to  hold  aloft  the  torch  of  know- 
ledge, while  all  around  them  was  lost  in  darkness.     Their  polish  and 
their  civilisation  were  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  the  Western 
nations,  and  their  intellectual  supremacy  was  as  undisputed  as  their 
material  power.     Dr.  Hunter  remarks  that  *  during  the  first  seventy- 
five  years  of  our  rule,  we  continued  to  make  use  of  this  (the  Mahom- 
medan  system  of  education)  as  a  means  for  producing  officers  to 
carry  out  our  administration.    But  meanwhile  we  had  introduced  a 
scheme  of  public  instruction  of  our  own ;  and  as  soon  as  it  trained 
up  a  generation  of  men  on  the  new  plan,  we  flimg  aside  the  old 
Mahommedan  system,  and  the  Mussulman  youth  found  every  avenue 
of  public  life  closed  in  their  faces.*     'Had  the  Mussulmans  been 
wise,'  continues  Dr.  Hunter,  *  they  wbuld  have  perceived  the  change 
and  accepted  their  fate;'    But  they  were  not  wise ;  they  felt  secure 
in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  thus,  when  the  old  system  was  suddenly 
abolished,  they  either  could  not  divest  themselves  of  the  traditions 
of  their  nobler  days,  or  could  not  accustom  themselves  easily  to  the 
new  order  of  things.     They  soon  found  themselves  supplanted  by 
men  who  had  been  specially  trained  according  to  the  new  method. 
The  Mahommedans  have  simply  been  '  crowded  ofi*,'  to  use  an  ex- 
pressive Americanism,  from  the  public  service  and  the  independent 
professions.    The  entire  government  of  the   country,  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  natives  of  India,  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Hindoos. 
Their  influence  is  all-powerful  in  every  department  of  State,"  and 
that  influence  is  almost  invariably  exercised  to  exclude  the  Mahom- 
medans, whom  they  regard  as  aliens,  firom  their  proper  and  legitimate 
share  in  official  preferment.^^    It  will  not  be  contended   by  the 
warmest  advocate  of  the  Hindoo,  that  he  is  intellectually  superior  to, 
or  possesses  more  stamina  than,  the  Mahommedan.     The  truth  is, 
that  for  the  last  fifty  years  the  Mahommedans  have  been,  and  still 

1^  The  Hindoos  form  such  a  powerful  element  in  the  service  of  the  State,  that 
-when  there  happens  to  be  a  vacancy  in  a  Government  office,  a  Hindoo  candidate  has 
almost  invariably  the  first  start.  Very  frequently  outsiders  know  of  it  only  after 
everything  has  been  settled. 

1*  This  influence  is  not  only  exercised  to  keep  out  the  Mahommedans  from  the 
public  service,  but  often  to  *  get  them  out '  when  they  happpen  to  be  in.  One  of  my 
correspondents,  a  Mahommedan  gentleman  occupying  a  very  influential  position  in 
the  service  of  the  State,  writes  thus :  *  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that 
though  there  are  a  few  Mahommedan  ministerial  officers  in  this  district^  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  retain  their  appointments,  imless  their  head  officers  are  also  Mahom- 
medans. 
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are,  most  grievously  handicapped.  The  tinle  has  arrived  when 
Government  should  insist  upon  all  its  officers  giving  loyal  effect  to 
the  order  recently  passed,  for  the  more  extended  employment  of  the 
Mahommedans  in  the  service  of  the  State.  In  the  gazetted  ap- 
pointments also  the  present  disproportion  hetween  Hindoos  and 
Mahommedans  should  he  removed.  Appointments  to  the  subordinate 
judicial  service  are  made,  I  understand,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  High  Court,  but  for  some  reason  the  claims  of  the  Mussulmans 
to  a  fair  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  High  Court  have,  for  some 
years  past,  been  so  overlooked,  that  at  the  present  moment  the  dis- 
proportion between  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  is  probably  greater  in 
the  subordinate  judicial  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  public 
service.  The  judicial  service  of  the  future  must,  from  the  necessity 
of  things,  be  largely  officered  by  the  natives  of  India.  Stamina  and 
strength  of  character  are  as  much  needed  in  these  offices  as  versa- 
tility and  finesse.  Few  can  doubt  that  a  larger  introduction  of  the 
Mussulman  element  into  the  judicial  service  will  add  strength  to  the 
administration  of  the  country. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  English  readers  that  I  lay  so  much  stress 
upon  State  employment  as  the  keystone  of  Mahommedan  prosperity. 
It  will  be  said,  not  without  reason,  that  this  inordinate  dependence 
upon  extraneous  support  betrays  a  weakness  in  the  national  character. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  race  of  conquerors,  who  not 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  possessed  a  monopoly  of  power  and 
wealth,  has  not  yet  developed  commercial  and  trading  instincts.  Half 
a  century's  degradation  has  deadened  all  spirit  of  enterprise  among 
the  Mussulmans,  and  the  absence  of  capital  is  another  stumbling- 
block  in  their  path  to  commercial  success. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  suggest  the  withdrawal  of  the  order 
substituting  the  Nagri  character  for  the  Persian  in  the  Behar  com*ts. 
The  change  was  not  wanted  for  the  well-being  of  the  people,  and 
appears  to  have  been  made  upon  insufficient  data.  It  has  irritated 
and  alarmed  the  Mussulmans  without  satisfying  the  Hindoos.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  province  of  Behar  are,  in  their 
manners,  their  customs,  and  their  modes  of  amusement,  Mahomme- 
dan. Their  polish  and  their  culture  are  derived  from  the  Mussul- 
mans. They  pride  themselves  upon  speaking  pure  Urdoo.  It  may  be 
said,  without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  change  in  question 
has  proved  vexatious  to  all  the  educated  classes  in  Behar.  As  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  Urdoo  has  been  the  language  of  the 
province  for  several  centuries.  It  is  not  only  intelligible  to  the 
masses,  but  it  is  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  spoken  by  every- 
body:— 

It  IS  a  matter  of  every-day  occurrence  in  Behar  (says  the  memorial  submitted  by 
the  Bebar  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor)  '  that  persons 
who  belong  strictly  to  the  masses  are  brought  before  the  courts  of  justice  either  as 
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uritnesses  or  as  parties.  An  illiterate  cnltiTatory  from  a  Tillage  remote  fiom  town, 
stands  in  the  witness-box  before  a  European  officer  who  knows  no  otliw  native 
language  than  the  Urdoo  or  Hindustani.  An  educated  pleader  stands  up  to  ex- 
amine or  cross-examine  him.  The  questions  put  and  the  answers  received  are  lite- 
rally in  Urdoo  or  Hindustani,  and  neither  the  Urdoo-knowing  officer  nor  the  so- 
called  Hindee-knowing  villager  feels  the  least  difficult j  in  communicating  his  ideas 
to  the  other^  without  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter. 

In  considering  the  advisability  of  withdrawing  an  unpopular 
measure,  no  Crovemment  would  be  justified  in  overlooking  the 
sentimental  aspect  of  the  question.  The  British  Grovemment  may 
probably  consider  itself  strong  enough  to  disregard  the  sentimental 
side  of  the  Nagri-Urdoo  controversy ;  but  yet,  as  an  act  of  concilia- 
tion and  justice,  it  should  abstain  from  steps  which  tend  still  further 
to  ruin  the  prospects  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  place  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  the  Hindoos. 

The  backwardness  of  the  Mahommedans  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  English  education  is  not  due,  as  has  been  supposed,  to 
any  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  study  the  language  of  an  alien 
race.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  feeling  in  former  times,  there  is 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a 
strong  desire  has  grown  up  among  the  Mussulmans  for  the  study  of 
the  English  language  and  literature,  and  but  for  their  general  poverty 
this  desire  might  have  had  a  practical  issue.     As  a  matter  of  &ct  the 
well-to-do   middle  class — the  section  which  is  the  backbone  of  a 
nation — has  become  totally  extinct  among  the  Mahonmiedans.     Few 
Mahommedan  parents  are  in  a  position  to  give  their  sons  the  educa- 
tion necessary  for  entering  the  lists  with  Eurasian  and  Hindoo  youths 
with  any  chance  of  success.     In  the  majority  of  cases  Mahommedan 
students  are  compelled,  from  sheer  want  and  the  impecuniosity  of 
their  parents,  to  abandon  their  studies  at  the  very  threshold  of  their 
scholastic  career.     Sir  Ashley  Eden  has  no  doubt  rendered  the  Mus- 
sulman community  much  assistance  by  the  establishment  of  several 
scholarships,  and  by  providing  for  the  payment  by  Government  of 
the  school  fees  of  Mahommedan  students  in  certain  cases.    Bat  this 
help  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean.    What  is  needed  is  some  great  plan 
similar  in  its  scope  and  general  character  to  the  scheme  recently  de- 
vised for  the  Eurasian  youths.     In  fact,  equal  fiEUiilities  should  be 
accorded  to  the  Mahommedans  in  the  matter  of  education  as  are 
now  being  offered  to  the  Eurasians,  though  naturally  the  former 
cannot  expect  the  Crovemment  to  assist  them  out  of  the  general 
revenues  of  the  Empire,  as  it  proposes  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 
They  may,  however,  fiEiirly  ask  that  the  large  funds  appertaining  to 
the  various  endowments  which  escaped  the  jaws  of  the  Inam  Commis- 
sion, and  of  which  the  Government  has  the  control  and  direction, 
should  be  religiously  and  scrupulously  applied  to  promote  Mahom- 
medan education. 
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Fbr  example,  the  enormonB  accumulations  of  the  Mofasm 
Food,  of  which  the  GFovernment  is  the  trustee,  are  for  the  most 
part  lying  unused.  Why  should  not  a  portion  of  these  accumu- 
latioDB  be  applied  to  create  foundations  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  Mahommedan  students  ?  Sir  George  Campbell's  scheme  for  the 
promotion  of  primary  education  among  the  Mahommedans  of  Eastern 
Bengal,  by  means  of  contributions  from  the  Mohsin  Fund,  has  practi- 
cally &iled«  Primary  Oriental  education  needs  no  especial  encourage- 
ment ;  it  18  higher  education  which  requires  fostering.  Every  hope 
for  the  regeneration  of  India  now  depends  on  the  spread  of  English 
education  and  the  difiusion  of  Western  ideas  through  the  medium  of 
the  English  language.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  is  now  the  only  avenue  to  preferment  and  honour. 
It  having  been  admitted,  at  least  in  principle,  that  the  natives  of 
India  are  to  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  their  coujitry,  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  both  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans  should 
apply  themselves  to  the  dilig^it  study  of  the  language  of  the  domi- 
nant race,  to  their  mode  of  thought,  their  science  and  their  literature. 
A  desire  seems  to  have  sprung  up  lately  in  several  quarters  to  thrust 
English  education  into  the  background  in  favour  of  an  Oriental  edu- 
cation. In  the  Punjab,  this  wish,  which  is  only  doubtfully  expressed 
in  other  parts,  has  taken  a  definite  shape,  and  has  naturally  provoked 
the  suspicion  of  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  commxmity  in  that 
province. 

The  Hindoo  community  in  Bengal  is  too  powerfid  to  allow  any 
tampering  with  the  principle  contained  in  the  despatch  of  1854, 
justly  re^urded  as  the  great  charter  of  the  education  system  in  India; 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  any  change  will 
be  made  in  the  matter  of  English  education.  They  perceive  the  value 
of  it^  and  having  been  the  chief  gainers  by  it,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  they  would  consent  to  forego  the  means  by  which  they  have  made 
so  much  material  progress.  It  is  the  educational  interests  of  the 
Mahommedans  which  require  safeguarding.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
Mussulmans  attach  more  importance  to  the  study  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  than  the  Hindoos  do  to  their  classical  language  ;  that  they 
are  so  wedded  to  the  past  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accustom 
them  to  look  modem  ideas  in  the  face  unless  dressed  in  the  tattered 
garments  of  antiquity.  Prominent  expression  was  given  to  this  idea 
in  a  resolution  of  Lord  Mayo.  This  great  Viceroy,  whose  interest  in 
the  wd&re  of  the  Mussulmans  forms  not  his  only  claim  to  their 
gratitude,  wrote  thus : — 

The  condition  of  the  Mahommedan  population  of  Indian  as  regards  education, 
has  of  kte  been  frequently  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  India. 
From  sUtigtics  recently  submitted  to  the  GovemoivGeneral  in  Council,  it  is  evident 
that  in  no  part  of  the  country,  except  perhaps  the  North-West  Provincos  and  the  Pun- 
jab, do  the  Mahommedans  adequately,  or  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  conununity, 
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ayail  themselTes  of  tlie  educational  advantages  that  the  Government  offerB.  It  is 
much  to  he  regretted  that  so  large  and  important  a  class,  possessing  a  classical 
literatuTe  replete  with  works  of  profound  learning  and  great  value,  and  counting 
among  its  memhers  a  section  especially  devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  should  stand  aloof  from  active  co-operation  with  our  educational  system 
and  should  lose  the  advantages,  hoth  material  and  social,  which  others  enjoy.  His 
Excellency  in  Council  helieves  that  secondary  and  higher  education  conveyed  m  the 
vernacular  and  rendered  more  accesdhle  than  now,  coupled  with  a  more  systematic 
encouragement  and  recognition  of  Arahic  and  Persian  literature,  would  he  not  only 
acceptahle  to  the  Mahommedan  community,  hut  would  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
more  earnest  and  enlightened  of  its  memhers  on  the  side  of  education. 

Sir  George  Campbell  was  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. 
His  reply  embodies  the  result  of  a  mature  consideration  of  the  subject 
in  consultation  with  the  educational  authorities,  the  executive  officers, 
and  Mahommedans  of  influence : — 

The  present  question  (he  said)  referred  to  by  the  Government  of  India,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  understands  to  he  the  higher  and  secondary  education.  On 
that  subject,  after  full  consideration,  His  Honour  has  come  to  the  decided  conclu- 
sion that,  however  it  may  be  in  Behar,  in  Bengal  it  would  not  be  desirahle  to  encou- 
rage the  Mahommedans  to  look  to  Oriental  limguages  for  higher  education.  Their 
vernacular  language  is  generally  Bengalee,  not  Hindustani,  far  less  Urdoo.  They 
come  pretty  freely  to  indigenous  Bengalee  schools,  though  they  have  hitherto 
avoided  the  Government  English  schools.  It  is  certiun  that  they  would  have  no 
desire  to  be  instructed  in  an  artificial  Sanskritised  Bengalee  such  as  some  Bengalee 
scholars  affect.  The  few  who  go  heyond  primary  education  study  Arabic  and 
Persian,  not  as  a  medium  for  attaining  Western  learning,  but  in  conformity  with 
old  habits  and  to  ohtain  the  learning  of  their  religion.  If,  with  much  trouble  and 
difficulty,  we  were  to  instruct  them  through  Oriental  languages  in  a  modicum  of 
modem  knowledge,  they  would  in  every  comer  of  Bengal  and  almost  in  all  walks 
of  life,  public  and  private,  come  into  competition  with  Hindoos  who  had  qualified 
themselves  in  our  language  and  manner  of  business,  in  our  laws,  rules  and  practices, 
in  our  fashions  and  hahits,by  the  short  cut  of  directly  learning  English  which  they 
do  from  childhood,  and  the  Mahommedans  would  have  very  little  chance  in  the 
competition.  The  Lieutenant-Govemor^s  opinion  therefore  is  not  to  attempt  in 
Bengal  to  give  the  Mahommedans  Western  knowledge  through  the  means  of 
Oriental  languages,  but  only  to  teach  them  those  languages  in  their  own  way  ao  as 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  their  religion,  their  idea  of  a  liheral  education  and 
the  genuine  demand  for  Oriental  learning  for  its  own  sake,  not  as  a  means  of  gaining 
profit  and  employment. 

This  extract  contains,  in  fact,  every  argument  which  the  Mahom* 
medans  have  urged  latterly  in  favour  of  their  higher  education. 

The  study  of  English  is  a  vital  question  for  the  Mahommedans. 
It  means  whether  the  Mussulmans  are  to  be  enabled  to  emerge  from 
the  desperate  condition  into  which  they  have  fallen  and  take  their 
proper  place  among  the  Indian  nationalities,  or  whether  they  are  to 
be  allowed  to  sink  still  lower  in  material  prosperity.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Mussulmans  are  beginning  to  apprehend  the  proper 
causes  of  their  decline  and  are  making  serious  efforts  to  regain,  to 
some  extent,  the  ground  already  lost.  Now  that  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  higher  education  of  the  natives  of  India  self-supporting,  it 
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will  be  impossible  for  the  MussnlmanB  to  compete  successfully  or  to 
keep  pace  with  the  Eurasians  and  the  Hindoos  unless  some  extra 
assistsaiee  is  rendered  them.     I  would  propose  that  the  purely  ver- 
oacolar  schools  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  funds  allotted  to 
their  support  should  be  applied  to  promote  high  English  as  well  as 
technical  education.     It  seems  unwise  of  the  Government  to  main* 
tain  institutions  for  imparting  a  purely  Oriental  education,  as  this 
Asters  ia  the  people  the  old  ideas  of  ezclusiveness  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  exigencies  of  British  rule. 

Whilst  the  thinking  portion  of  the  community  have,  no  doubt, 
been  awakened  to  the  requirements  of  the  time,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  still  exists  a  section  whose  ignorance  is  equal  to  its,  bigotry 
and  for  whom  the  sun  has  stood  still  since  the  days  of  Bukhtear 
Ehilji.  To  this  section  the  concession  made  by  Grovemment  in  the 
matter  of  Oriental  education  is  probably  deemed  flattering.  The 
Government,  however,  does  not  perceive  the  mischievous  consequences 
resolting  from  the  promotion  among  any  class  of  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  subjects  of  a  purely  Oriental  study.  Men  so  educated  are 
tomed  out  into  the  world  to  shift  for  themselves,  with  no  field  for 
the  employment  of  their  energies ;  utterly  unable  to  make  a  living, 
and  hopelessly  ignorant  of  modem  progress  and  culture,  they  form  so 
many  centres  of  disaffection  and  discontent.  When  disappointment 
is  joined  to  religious  bigotry,  when  starvation  adds  fuel  to  dormant 
fimaticism,  it  is  not  strange  that  these  men  should  come  to  hate 
those  whom  they  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  their  poverty,  and 
whose  motives  of  generosity  they  regard  with  distrust.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  examine  into  the  whole  question  of  Mahom- 
medan  education  and  to  devise  a  practical  scheme  for  it,  seems  to  me 
wdl  worthy  the  consideration  of  Government. 

Lastly,!  would  urge  upon  Government  the  necessity  of  improving 
the  administration  of  the  Mussulman  law.    At  present  the  non- 
adnunistration  or  mal-administration  of  the  law  of  the  Mahommedans 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  and  it  is  especially 
necessary,  in  ihe  interests  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  Government, 
that  this  evil  should  be  corrected.    I  would  accordingly  suggest  the 
appointment  in  the  Mofussil  of  a  number  of  Mahommedan  judges, 
qualified  to  expound  the  Mahommedan  law ;  in  fact,  to  sit  as  assessor- 
judges  in  the  trial  of  Mahommedan  cases.     In  the  High  Courts  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  as  well  as  in  the  Chief  Court  of 
Lahore,  a  Mahommedan  judge  should  be  appointed  to  assist  the 
Eniopean  and  Hindoo  judges  in  administering  the  Mussulman  law. 
The  mischief  which  occurs  from  the  imperfect  apprehension  of  the 
Mussobnan  law,  even  by  these  superior  tribunals,  can  hardly  be 
ovenated.    The  administration  of  justice  is  the  strongest  and  most 
&vouiaUe  feature  of  the  British  Government,  but  for  the  last  thirty 
jean  the  Mahommedan  law  has  been,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  mis- 
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applied.  The  appoinixnent  of  Mahommedan  asae&sor-judges  m  the 
MofusaU  would  oitail  very  Utile  additional  expense  on  the  Crovem- 
ment.  Justice  in  India  is  so  heavily  taxed  that  not  only  does 
it  pay  its  own  cost^  but  leaves  a  surplus  of  45,000{.  a  year.  A 
small  additional  expenditure,  incurred  in  conciliating  and  redreasiiigf 
the  wrongs  of  a  much-injured  community,  can  be  a  matter  of  no 
very  great  moment.  There  is  little  doubt,  I  believe,  that  ultimately^ 
under  the  system  of  taxation  on  justice  which  prevails  in  Briti^ 
India,  the  plan  suggested  would  become  self-supporting.  As  regards 
the  appointment  of  Mahommedan  judges  in  the  High  Courts  of 
India,  it  is  a  matter  respecting  which  the  Mussulmans  may  fiedirly 
consider  themselves  sggrieved — for  whilst  several  Hindoo  judges 
have  been  appointed  in  Madras,  in  Bombay,  and  in  Calcutta,  no 
Mussulman  has  yet  obtained  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  superior 
tribunals.  Subventions  also  should  be  granted  for  the  translation  of 
the  standard  legal  works  into  English.  In  this  respect,  the  British 
Crovemment  m^y  follow  with  advantage  the  example  of  the  French. 
Crovemment  in  Algeria. 

A  compulsory  system  of  registration  of  Mahommedan  marriages 
and  divorces  should  at  once  be  introduced  by  Crovemment.  The 
proposal  to  work  an  optional  law  by  means  of  officers  styled  Kazis 
would  lead  to  no  beneficial  result.  In  spite  of  the  factitious  opposi- 
tion of  a  certain  section  of  the  Mussulman  community,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  compulsory  law  would  be  regarded  as  a  public  boon  by 
the  majority  of  Mahommedans.  A  compulsory  sfystem  of  registration 
of  marriages  and  divorces  exists  in  all  Mahommedan  countries.  The 
system  was  first  introduced  by  Hariin-al-Rashid,  and  since  his  time, 
wherever  there  exists  a  Eazi's  MahkaniOj  the  principle  is  enforced. 
In  Shiah  countries,  the  Mujtahed  keeps  the  record.  The  presence 
of  a  Kazi  is  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  Mahommedan 
marriage,  so  long  as  there  is  somebody  present  to  read  tire  contractual 
formula.  In  former  times,  Kazis  used  to  be  present  in  their  capacity 
of  public  notaries,  as  well  as  by  virtue  of  their  position,  as  learned 
men,  or  MuUahs,  able  to  conduct  the  contractual  performance  of 
the  ceremony.  The  mere  revival  of  the  nominia  umbi^a  would 
prove  absolutely  useless.  To  suppose  that  it  is  possible,  by  merely 
giving  certain  officers  the  name  and  style  of  Kazis  and  deputy-Kazis, 
to  infuse  new  life  into  dead  bones  is  to  miscalculate  the  whole  bear- 
ing of  the  subject*  What  is  needed  is  to  vest  them  with  certain 
judicial  functions,  and  to  make  registration  compulsory. 

The  remarks  I  have  ventured  to  offer  in  the  foregoing  pages 
embody  the  result  of  much  patient  study  and  an  anxious  consideration 
of  the  entire  subject  of  Mahommedan  grievances.  No  one  can  attach 
greater  importance  to  the  permanence  of  British  rule  in  India  than 
myself,  for  J  believe  that  upon  it  depends  for  a  long  time  to  come 
the  well-being  and  progress  of  the  country,    I  have  stated  my  vievrs 
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fraxikly  in  the  hope  of  evoking  the  interest  of  the  English  people  in 
hehalf  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  of  assisting  the  statesmen  who  are 
now  charged  with  the  conduct  of  affairs,  both  here  and  in  England, 
to  imderatand  correctly  Mussulman  feelings.    I  would,  however, 
repeat  the  fact  that  the  depressed  and  despairing  condition  of  the 
Ihhommedans  demands  the  serious  attention  of  Government,  and 
should  not  be  dealt  with  longer  in  the  dUettante  way  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  &shion,  but  in  a  real,  earnest  manner.     A  nation 
conasting  of  upwarda  of  fifty  millions  of.souls^  ^  with  great  traditions 
bnt  wiihont  a  career,'  deprived  by  slow  degrees  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence by  a  policy  of  mistaken  sentimentalism,  mixed  with  a  con- 
temptaons  disregard  for  popular  feelings,  must  always  constitute  an 
impoitant  &ctor  in  the  administration  of  India.    It  is  this  factor 
which  cannot  be  ignored,  and  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
hy  ffofemment  in  all  future  projects  for  the  well-being  of  India. 

Aheeb  Ali. 
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LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE} 


No  wisdom^  nor  counsel^  nor  understanding^  against  tlte  Eternal  [ 
says  the  Wise  Man.  Against  the  natural  and  appointed  course 
of  things  there  is  no  contending.  Ten  years  ago  I  remarked 
on  the  gloomy  prospect  for  letters  in  this  country,  inasmuch  aB- 
while  the  aristocratic  class,  according  to  a  famous  dictum  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  was  totally  indifferent  to  letters,  the  friends  of  physical 
science  on  the  other  hand^  a  growing  and  popular  body,  were  in 
active  revolt  against  them.  To  deprive  letters  of  the  too  great 
place  they  had  hitherto  filled  in  men's  estimation,  and  to  substitute 
other  studies  for  them,  was  now  the  object,  I  observed,  of  a  sort  of 
crusade  with  the  friends  of  physical  science — a  busy  host  important 
in  itself,  important  because  of  the  gifted  leaders  who  march  at  its 
head,  important  from  its  strong  and  increasing  hold  upon  public 
favour. 

I  could  not  help,  I  then  went  on  to  say,.  I  could  not  help  being 
moved  with  a  desire  to  plead  with  the  friends  of  physical  science  on 
behalf  of  letters,  and  in  deprecation  of  the  slight  which  they  put  upon 
them.  But  from  giving  effect  to  this  desire  I  was  at  that  time  drawn 
off  by  more  pressing  matters.  Ten  years  have  passed,  and  the  prospects 
of  any  pleader  for  letters  have  certainly  not  mended.  If  the  friends  of 
physical  science  were  in  the  morning  sunshine  of  popular  favour  even 
then,  they  stand  now  in  its  meridian  radiance.  Sir  Josiah  Mason 
founds  a  college  at  Birmingham  to  exclude  ^  mere  literary  instniction 
and  education ; '  and  at  its  opening  a  brilliant  and  charming  debater. 
Professor  Huxley,  is  brought  down  to  pronounce  their  funeral  oration. 
Mr.  Bright,  in  his  zeal  for  the  United  States,  exhorts  young  people  to 
drink  deep  of  ^  Hiawatha ; '  and  the  TiToes^  which  takes  the  gloomiest 
view  possible  of  the  future  of  letters,  and  thinks  that  a  himdred 
years  hence  there  will  only  be  a  few  eccentrics  reading;  letters 
and  almost  every  one  will  be  studying  the  natural  sciences-#-the 
TimeSy  instead  of  counselling  Mr.  Bright's  young  people  rather  to 
drink  deep  of  Homer,  is  for  giving  them,  above  all,  ^  the  works  of 
Darwin  and  Lyell  and  Bell  and  Huxley,'  and  for  nourishing  them 
upon  the  voyage  of  the  '  Challenger.'    Stranger  still,  a  brilliant  man 

>  Address  deliyered  as  *  The  Bede  Lecture '  at  Cambridge. 
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of  letters  in  France,  M.  Benac,  assigns  the  same  date  of  a  hundred 
yean  ienoe,  as  the  date  hy  which  the  historical  and  critical  studies,, 
is  wMch  bis  life  has  been  passed  and  his  reputation  made,  will  have 
&UeD  into  neglect,  and  deservedly  so  fallen.  It  is  the  regret  of  his- 
life,  M.  Benan  tells  us,  that  he  did  not  himself  originally  pursue  the 
natural  sciences,  in  which  he  might  have  forestalled  Darwin  in  his- 
discoTeries. 

What  does  it  avail,  in  presence  of  all  this,  that  we  find  one  of 
yoor  own  prophets.  Bishop  Thirlwall,  telling  his  brother  who  was- 
sending  a  son  to  be  educated  abroad  that  he  might  be  out  of  the 
way  of  Latin  and  Greek :  ^  I  do  not  think  that  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  every  language  now  spoken  under  the  sun  could  com- 
p^uate  for  the  want  of  them '  ?  What  does  it  avail,  even,  that  an 
augost  lo?er  of  science,  the  great  Croethe,  should  have  said :  <  I  wish 
all  saccess  to  those  who  are  for  preserving  to  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Borne  its  predominant  place  in  education '  ?  Goethe  was  a  wise 
man,  bnt  the  irresistible  current  of  things  was  not  then  manifest  as* 
it  is  now.  No  wisdom,  nor  counsel,  nor  understanding,  against 
ih$Eimal! 

Bat  to  resign  oneself  too  passively  to  supposed  designs  of  the 

Eternal  is  &talism.    Perhaps  they  are  not  really  designs  of  the 

Eteznal  at  aU,  but  designs — let  us  for  example  say — of  Mr.  Herbert 

Spencer.    Still  the  design  of  abasing  what  is  called  ^  mere  literary 

iiutmction  and  education,'  and  of  exalting  what  is  called  *  sounds 

extensiTe,  and  practical  scientific  knowledge,'  is  a  very  positive 

design  and  makes  great  progress.    The  Universities  are  by  no  means- 

ootside  its  scope.     At  the  recent  congress  in  Sheffield  of  elementary 

teachers— a  very  able  and  important  body  of  men  whose  movements 

I  Batorally  follow  with   strong  interest — at  Sheffield  one  of  the 

J>rincipal  speakers  proposed  that  the  elementary  teachers  and  the 

l^Tersities  should  come  together  on  the  common  ground  of  natural 

science.    On  the  ground  of  the  dead  languages,  he  said,  they  could. 

not  possibly  come  together ;  but  if  the  Universities  would  take  natural 

sdenoe  for  their  chosen  and  chief  ground  instead,  they  easily  might* 

Mahomet  was  to  go  to  the  mountain,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  the 

mountain's  being  able  to  go  to  Mahomet. 

The  yice-Chancellor  has  done  me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to> 
address  you  here  to-day,  although  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  great 
Univeraity.    Your  liberally  conceived  use  of  Sir  Bobert  Bede's  lec- 
ture leaves  you  free  in  the  choice  of  a  person  to  deliver  the  lecture 
founded  by  him,  and  on  the  present  occasion  the  Vice-chancellor  ha» 
gone  for  a  lecturer  to  the  sister  University.    I  will  venture  to  say 
that  to  an  honour  of  this  kind  from  the  University  of  Cambridge  ne 
one  on  earth  can  be  so  sensible  as  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.   The  two  Universities  are  imlike  anything  else  in  the  world, 
vod  they  are  very  like  one  another.    Neither  of  them  is  inclined  to* 
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go  hastily  into  raptures  over  her  own  living  offspring  or  over  ber 
sister's ;  each  of  them  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  good  opinion  of 
the  other.  Nevertheless  they  have  their  points  of  dissimilarity*  One 
such  pointy  in  particular,  cannot  fail  to  arrest  notice.  Both  Uni- 
versities have  told  powerfully  upon  the  mind  and  life  of  the  nation* 
But  the  University  of  O^rfbrd,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  to 
which  I  am  deeply  and  affectionately  attached,  has  produced-  great 
men,  indeed,  but  has  above  all  been  the  source  or  the  centre  of  great 
movements.  We  will  not  now  go  back  to  the  middle  ages ;  we  will 
keep  within  the  range  of  what  is  called  modem  history.  Within  this 
range,  we  have  the  great  movements  of -Boyalism,  Wesleyanism, 
Tractarianism,  Ritualism,  all  of  them  having  their  source  or  their 
centre  in  Oxford.  You  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  movement 
taking  its  name  from  Charles  Simeon  is  fieir,  far  less  considerable  than 
the  movement  taking  its  name  from  John  Wesley.  The  movement 
attempted  by  the  Latitude  men  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  next  to 
nothing  as  a  movement ;  the  men  are  everything.  And  this  is,  in 
truth,  your  great,  your  surpassing  distinction :  not  your  movements, 
but  your  men.  From  Bacon  to  Byron,  what  a  splendid  roll  of  great 
names  you  can  point  to  I  We,  at  Oxford,  can  show  nothing  ecpial 
to  it.  Yours  is  the  University  not  of  great  movements,  but  of  great 
men.  Our  experience  at  Oxford  disposes  us,  perhaps,  to  treat  movc^ 
ments,  whether  our  own,  or  extraneous  movements  such  as  the  present 
movement  for  revolutionising  education,  with  too  much  respect. 
That  disposition  finds  a  corrective  here.  Masses  make  movem^its, 
individualities  explode  them.  On  mankind  in  the  mass,  a  movement, 
once  started,  is  apt  to  impose  itself  by  routine;  it  is  through  tlie 
insight,  the  independence,  the  self-confidence  of  powerful  single  minds 
that  its  yoke  is  shaken  off.  In  this  University  of  great  names,  whoever 
wishes  not  to  be  demoralised  by  a  movement  comes  into  the  right  air  for 
being  stimulated  to  pluck  up  his  courage  and  to  examine  what  stuff 
movements  are  really  made  of. 

Inspirited,  then,  by  this  tonic  air  in  which  I  find  myself  speaking, 
I  ixn.  boldly  going  to  ask  whether  the  present  movement  for  ousting 
letters  from  their  old  predominance  in  education,  and  for  transfer* 
ring  the  predominance  in  education  to  the  natural  sciences,  whether 
this  brisk  and  flourishing  movement  ought  to  prevail,  and  whether 
it  is  likely  that  in  the  end  it  really  will  prevail.  My  own  studies 
have  been  almost  wholly  in  letters,  and  my  visits  to  the  field  of 
the  natural  sciences  have  been  very  slight  and  inadequate,  although 
those  sciences  strongly  move  my  curiosity.  A  man  of  letters,  it  will 
perhaps  be  said,  is  quite  incompetent  to  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  of  letters  and  natural  science  as  means  of  education.  His 
incompetence,  however,  if  he  attempts  the  discussion  but  is  really 
incompetent  for  it,  will  be  abundantly  visible ;  nobody  wiU  be  taken 
in ;  he  will  have  plenty  of  sharp  observers  and  critics  to  savemiinkind 
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from  that  danger.  But  the  line  I  am  going  to  follow  is,  as  you  will 
soon  disoover,  so  extremely  simple,  that  perhaps  it  may  be  followed 
without  fidlore  even  by  one  who  for  a  more  ambitious  line  of  discussion 
would  be  quite  incompetent; 

Some  of  you  may  havev  met  with  a  phrase  of  mine  which  has  been 
the  object  of  a  good  deal  of  comment ;  an  observation  to  the  effect 
that  in  onr  culture,  the  aim  being  •  to  know  ourselves  and  the  world, 
ire  have,  as  the  means  to  this  end,  to  know  the  best  which  has  been 
thoQght  and  said  in  the  world.  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  discourse  at 
the  opeoing  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason's  college,  laying  hold  of  this  phrase, 
expanded  it  by  quoting  some  more  words  of  mine,  which  are  these : — ^ 
^  Europe  is  to  be  regarded  as  now  being,  for  intellectual  and  spiritual 
purposes,  one  great  confederation,  bound  to  a  joint  action  and  work- 
iog  to  a  common  result ;  and  whose  members  have  for  their  common 
outfit  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Boman,  and  Eastern  antiquity,  and  of 
one  another.  Special  local  and  temporary  advantages  being  put  out 
of  aocoimt,  that  modem  nation  will  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
sphere  make  most  progress,  which  most  thoroughly  carries  out  thi» 
progFunme.' 

Now  on  my  phrase,  thus  enlarged.  Professor  Huxley  remarks  that 
I  assert  h'terature  to  contain  the  materials  which  suffice  for  making 
us  know  ourselves  and  the  world.  But  it  is  not  by  any  means  clear, 
says  he,  that  after  having  learnt  all  which  ancient  and  modem  litera- 
tures have  to  tell  us,  we  have  laid  a  sufficiently  broad  and  deep  foun- 
dation for  that  criticism  of  life  which  constitutes  culture.  On  the 
contraiy.  Professor  Huxley  declares  that  he  finds  himself  <  wholly  un- 
able to  admit  that  either  nations  or  individuals  will  really  advance, 
if  their  common  outfit  draws  nothing  from  the  stores  of  physical 
science.  An  army  without  weapons  of  precision  and  with  no  parti- 
cular  hase  of  operations,  might  more  hopefully  enter  upon  a  campaign 
on  the  jRhine,  than  a  man  devoid  of  a  knowledge  of  what  physical 
science  has  done  in  the  last  century,  upon  a  criticism  of  life.' 

This  shows  how  needful  it  is,  for  those  who  are  to  discuss  a  matter 
togeth^,  to  have  a  common  understanding  as  to  the  sense  of  the 
terms  they  employ, — ^how  needful,  and  how  difficult.  What  Professor 
Huxley  says,  implies  just  the  reproach  which  is  so  often  brought  against 
the  study  €S belles  lettresj  as  they  are  called :  that  the  study  is  an  elegant 
one,  but  slight  and  ineffectual ;  a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin  and 
other  ornamental  things,  of  little  use  for  any  one  whose  object  is  to 
get  at  truth.  So,  too,  M.  Benan  talks  of  the  ^  superficial  humanism ' 
of  a  school-course  which  treats  us  as  if  we  were  all  going  to  be  poets, 
writc9cs,  orators,  and  he  opposes  this  humanism  to  positive  science,  or. 
the  critical  search  after  truth.  And  there  is  always  a  tendency  in 
those  who  are  remonstrating  against  the  predominance  of  letters, 
in  education,  to  understand  by  letters  beliea  lettreSp  and  by  beUea 
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lettres  a  superficial  humanism,  the  opposite  of  science  or  true  know- 
ledge. 

But  when  we  talk  of  knowing  Greek  and  Boman  antiquitj,  for 
instance,  which  is  what  people  have  called  humanism,  we  mean  a 
knowledge  which  is  something  more  than  a  superficial  humanism, 
mainly  decorative.  *  I  call  all  teaching  acientijicy  says  Wolf^  the 
critic  of  Homer,  *  which  is  systematically  laid  out  and  followed  up  to 
its  original  sources.  For  example :  a  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity 
is  scientific  when  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity  are  correctly 
studied  in  the  original  languages.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wolf 
is  perfectly  right,  that  all  learning  is  scientific  which  is  systematically 
laid  out  and  followed  up  to  its  original  sources,  and  that  a  gennine 
humanism  is  scientific. 

"When  I  speak  of  knowing  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  therefore, 
as  a  help  to  knowing  ourselves  and  the  world,  I  mean  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  so  much  vocabulary,  so  much  grammar,  so  many  por- 
tions of  authors,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  I  mean  knowing 
the  Greeks  and  Homans,  and  their  life  and  genius,  and  what  they 
were  and  did  in  the  world ;  what  we  get  from  them,  and  what  is  its 
value.  That,  at  least,  is  the  ideal ;  and  when  we  talk  of  endeavour- 
ing to  know  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  as  a  help  to  knowing  our- 
selves and  the  world,  we  mean  endeavouring  so  to  know  them  as  to 
satisfy  this  ideal,  however  much  we  may  still  fall  short  of  it. 

The  same  as  to  knowing  our  own  and  other  modern  nations^  with 
the  aim  of  getting  to  understand  ourselves  and  the  world.  To  know 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  by  the  modern  nations,  is  to 
know,  says  Professor  Huxley,  *  only  what  modem  literatures  have  to 
tell  us ;  it  is  the  criticism  of  life  contained  in  modem  literature.* 
And  yet  *  the  distinctive  character  of  our  times,'  he  urges,  *  lies  in  the 
vast  and  constantly  increasing  part  which  is  played  by  natural  know- 
ledge.' And  how,  therefore,  can  a  man,  devoid  of  knowledge  of  what 
physical  science  has  done  in  the  last  century,  enter  hopefully  upon  a 
criticism  of  modem  life  ? 

Let  us,  I  say,  be  agreed  about  the  meaning  of  the  terms  we  are 
using.  I  talk  of  knowing  the  best  which  has  been  thought  and  uttered 
in  the  world ;  Professor  Huxley  says  this  means  knowing  literature. 
Literature  is  a  large  word ;  it  may  mean  everything  written  with 
letters  or  printed  in  a  book.  Euclid's  Elements  and  Newton's  Prin- 
cipia  are  thus  literature.  All  knowledge  that  reaches  us  through 
books  is  literature.  But  by  literature  Professor  Huxley  means  belles^ 
lettres.  He  means  to  make  me  say,  that  knowing  the  best  which  has 
been  thought  and  said  by  the  modem  nations  is  knowing  their  belles 
lettres  and  no  more.  And  this  is  no  sufficient  equipment,  he  argues, 
for  a  criticism  of  modem  life.  But  as  I  do  not  mean,  by  knowing 
ancient  Rome,  knowing  merely  more  or  less  of  Latin  belles  lettres,  and 
taking  no  account  of  Rome's  military  and  political  and  legal  and  ad- 
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mmistntive  work  in  the  world ;  and  as,  by  knowing  ancient  Greece,  I 
anderstand  knowing  her  as  the  giver  of  Greek  art,  and  the  guide  to  a 
free  and  right  use  of  reason  and  to  scientific  method,  and  the  founder 
of  our  mathematics  and  physics  and  astronomy  and  biology — I  under- 
stand knowing  her  as  all  this,  and  not  merely  knowing  certain  Greek 
poems,  histories,  and  speeches — so  as  to  the  knowledge  of  modem 
nations  also.  By  knowing  modern  nations,  I  mean  not  merely  know- 
iog  their  hMes  leiirea^  but  knowing  also  what  has  been  done  by  such 
men  as  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Newton,  Darwin.  '  Our  ancestors 
learned,'  says  Professor  Huzley, '  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the 
visible  universe,  and  that  man  is  the  cynosure  of  things  terrestrial ; 
and  more  especially  was  it  inculcated  that  the  course  of  nature  had 
no  fixed  order,  but  that  it  could  be,  and  constantly  was,  altered.'  But 
for  OS  now,  says  Professor  Huzley,  ^  the  notions  of  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  world  entertained  by  our  forefathers  are  no  longer  cre- 
dible. It  is  very  certain  that  the  earth  is  not  the  chief  body  in  the 
material  universe,  and  that  the  world  is  not  subordinated  to  man's 
use.  It  is  even  more  certain  that  nature  is  the  expression  of  a  defi- 
nite order,  with  which  nothing  interferes.'  *  And  yet,'  he  cries,  *  the 
purely  classical  education  advocated  by  the  representatives  of  the 
humanists  in  our  day  gives  no  inkling  of  all  this  I ' 

In  doe  place  and  time  we  will  perhaps  touch  upon  the  question  of 
classical  education,  but  at  present  the  question  is  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  knowing  the  best  which  modem  nations  have  thought  and  said.  It 
is  not  knowing  their  bellea  lettrea  merely  that  is  meant.  To  know 
Italian  beUta  lettrea  is  not  to  know  Italy,  and  to  know  English  belles 
lettrea  is  not  to  know  England.  Into  knowing  Italy  and  England 
there  comes  a  great  deal  more,  G^leo  and  Newton  amongst  it.  The 
reproach  of  being  a  superficial  humanism^  a  tincture  of  belles  lettres^ 
may  attach  rightly  enough  to  some  other  disciplines ;  but  to  the  par- 
ticular discipline  recommended  when  I  proposed  knowing  the  best 
that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world,  it  does  not  apply.  In 
that  best  I  certainly  include  what  in  modem  times  has  been  thought 
and  said  by  the  great  observers  and  knowers  of  nature. 

There  is,  therefore,  really  no  question  between  Professor  Huzley 
and  me  as  to  whether  knowing  the  results  of  the  scientific  study  of 
nature  is  not  required  as  a  part  of  our  culture,  as  well  as  knowing  the 
products  of  literature  and  art.  But  to  follow  the  processes  by  which 
those  results  are  reached  ought,  say  the  friends  of  physical  science, 
to  be  made  the  staple  of  education  for  the  bulk  of  mankind.  And 
here  there  does  arise  a  question  between  those  whom  Professor  Huzley 
csHa  with  playful  sarcasm  ^  the  Levites  of  culture,'  and  those  whom 
the  poor  humanist  is  sometimes  apt  to  regard  as  its  Nebuchadnezzars.    j  1 

The  great  results  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  nature  we  are 
agreed  upon  knowing,  but  how  much  of  our  study  are  we  bound  to 
give  to  the  processes  by  which  those  results  are  reached  ?  The  results 
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have  their  -visible  bearing  on  human  life.  But  all  the  prooesses,  too, 
all  the  itema  of  fiEict,  by  which  those  resulte  are  established,  are  inter- 
esting. All  knowledge  is  interesting  to  a  wise  man,  and  the  know- 
ledge ofnature  is  interesting  to  all  men.  It  is  very  interesting  to  know, 
that  from  the  albuminous  white  of  the  egg  the  chick  in  the  egg 
gets  the  materials  for  its  flesh,  bones,  blood,  and  feathers,  while  from 
the  fatty  yolk  of  the  egg  it  gets  the  heat  and  enei^  which  enable  it 
at  length  to  break  its  shell  and  begin  the  world.  It  is  less  interesting, 
perhaps,  but  still  it  is  interesting,  to  know  that  when  a  taper  bums, 
the  wax  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Moreover,  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  habit  of  dealing  with  facts  which  is  given  by  the 
study  of  nature  is,  as  the  friends  of  physical  science  praise  it  for  being, 
an  excellent  discipline.  The  appeal  is  to  observation  and  experiment ; 
not  only  is  it  said  that  the  thing  is  so,  but  we  can  be  made  to  see  that  it 
is  so.  Not  only  does  a  man  tell  us  that  when  a  taper  bums  the  wax 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  as  a  man  may  tell  us,  if  he 
likes,  that  Charon  is  in  his  boat  on  the  Styx,  or  that  Victor  Hugo  is 
a  truly  great  poet ;  but  we  are  made  to  see  that  the  conversion  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water  does  really  happen.  This  reality  of  natural 
knowledge  it  is,  which  makes  the  friends  of  physical  science  contrast 
it,  as  a  knowledge  of  things,  with  the  himianist's  knowledge,  which 
is,  say  they,  a  knowledge  of  words.  And  hence  Professor  Huxley 
is  moved  to  lay  it  down  that  ^  for  the.  purpose  of  attaining  real 
culture,  an  exclusively  scientific  education  is  at  least  as  effectual  as  an 
exclusively  literary  education.'  And  a  certain  President  of  the  Section 
for  Mechanical  Science  in  the  British  Association  is,  in  Scripture 
phrase, '  very  bold,'  and  declares  that  if  a  man,  in  his  education,  <  has 
substituted  literature  and  history  for  natural  science,  he  has  chosen  the 
less  useful  alternative.'   Whether  we  go  these  lengths  or  not,  we  must 

(^  all  admit  that  in  natural  science  the  habit  gained  of  dealing  with  facts 
is  a  most  valuable  discipline,  and  that  every  one  should  have  some 
experience  of  it. 

But  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  training  in  natural  science  the 

v(  main  part  of  education,  for  the  great  majority  of  mankind  at  any 
rate.  And  here,  I  confess,  I  part  company  with  the  friends  of  phy- 
sical science,  with  whom  up  to  this  point  I  have  been  agreeing.  In 
differing  from  them,  however,  I  wish  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  diffidence.  The  smallness  of  my  acquaintance  with  the 
disciplines  of  natural  science  is  ever  before  my  mind,  and  I  am  fearful  of 
doing  them  injustice.  The  ability  of  the  partisans  of  natural  science 
makes  them  formidable  persons  to  contradict.  The  tone  of  tentative 
inquiry,  which  befits  a  being  of  dim  &culties  and  bounded  knowledge, 
is  the  tone  I  would  wish  to  take  and  not  to  depart  from.  At  present  it 
seems  to  me,  that  those  who  are  for  giving  to  natural  knowledge,  as 
they  call  it,  the  chief  place  in  the  education  of  the  majority  of  mankind, 
leave  one  important  thing  out  of  their  account — ^the  constitution  of 
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humftn  nature.  But  I  put  this  forieard  on  the  etrength  of  sozne  facts 
sot  at  all  teoondite,  veiy  &r  firom  it ;  feots  capable  of  being  stated  in 
tfae  aimplast  possible  fashion,  and  to  which,  if  I  so  state  them,  the  man 
of  science  will,  I  am  sure,  be  willing  to  allow  their  due  weight. 

Deny  the  &ct8  altogether,  I  think,  he  hardly  can.     He  can 
bardly  deny,  that  when  we  set  ourselves  to  enumerate  the  powers 
which  go  to  the  building  up  of  human  life,  and  say  that  they  are  the 
power  of  conduct,  the  power  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  the  power  of 
heantj,  and  the  power  of  social  life  and  manners — ^he  can  hardly 
den;  that  this  sdieme,  though  drawn  in  rough  and  plain  lines  and 
not  pietending  to  scientific  exactness,  does  yet  give  a  fairly  true 
accoimtof  the  matter.    Human  nature  is  built  up  by  these  powers ; 
we  have  the  need  for  them  all.    This  is  evident  enough,  and  the 
fiiends  of  physical  science  will  admit  it.    But  perhaps  they  may  not 
have  sufficiently  observed  another  thing :  namely,  that  these  powers 
just  mentioned  are  not  isolated,  but  there  is  in  the  generality  of  man- 
land  a  perpetual  tendency  to  relate  them  one  to  another  in  divers 
ways.   With  one  such  way  of  relating  them  I  am  particularly  con- 
ceded here.    Following  our  instinct  for  intellect  and  knowledge,  we  . 
acquire  pieces  of  knowledge ;  and  presently,  in  the  generality  of  men,| 
there  arises  the  desire  to  relate  these  pieces  of  knowledge  to  our  sense/ 
for  conduct,  to  our  sense  for  beauty,  and  there  is  weariness  and  dis-l 
satisfaction  if  the  desire  is  balked.    Now  in  this  desire  lies,  I  tbiak, 
the  strength  of  that  hold  which  letters  have  upon  us. 

All  knowledge  is,  as  I  said  just  now,  interesting;  and  even 
items  of  knowledge  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  weU  be 
related,  but  must  stand  isolated  in  our  thoughts,  have  their  interest. 
Even  Usteof  exceptions  have  their  interest.  If  we  are  studying 
Greek  accents,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  pais  and  pas,  and  some 
other  monosyllables  of  the  same  form  of  declension,  do  not  take  the 
ciicumflez  upon  the  last  syllable  of  the  genitive  plural,  but  vary,  in 
this  respect,  from  the  conmion  rule.  If  we  are  studying  physiology, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  pulmonary  artery  carries  dark 
blood  and  the  pulmonary  vein  carries  bright  blood,  departing  in  this 
respect  from  the  common  rule  for  the  division  of  labour  between  the 
Tdns  and  the  arteries.  But  every  one  knows  how  we  seek  naturally 
to  combine  the  pieces  of  our  knowledge  together,  to  bring  them 
mider  general  rules,  to  relate  them  to  principles ;  and  how  unsatis- 
factory and  tiresome  it  would  be  to  go  on  for  ever  learning  lists  of 
exceptions,  or  accumulating  items  of  fact  which  must  stand  isolated. 

Well,  that  same  need  of  relating  our  knowledge  which  operates 
here  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  itself,  we  shall  find  operat- 
^y  also,  outside  that  sphere.  We  feel,  as  we  go  on  learning  and 
imowmg,  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  feel  the  need  of  relating  what 
we  have  leamt  and  known  to  the  sense  which  we  have  in  us  for  con-  |  ^ 
doct,  to  the  sense  which  we  have  in  us  for  beauty* 
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The  prophetess  Diotima  explained  to  Socrates  thai  love  is,  in  faci, 
nothing  hut  the  desire  in  men  that  good  should  be  for  ever  present 
to  them.  This  primordial  desire  it  is,  I  suppose — ^this  desire  in  men 
that  good  should  he  for  ever  present  to  them — ^which  causes  in  us  the 
instinct  for  relating  our  knowledge  to  our  sense  for  conduct  and  to 
our  sense  for  beauty.  At  any  rate,  with  men  in  general  the  instinct 
•exists.  Such  is  human  nature.  Such  is  human  nature ;  and  in  seek- 
ing to  gratify  the  instinct  we  are  following  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation in  humanity. 

Knowledges  which  cannot  be  directly  related  to  the  sense  for 
lA  /  beauty,  to  the  sense  for  conduct,  are  instrument-knowledges ;  they 
ead  on  to  other  knowledge,  which  can.  A  man  who  passes  his  life 
in  instrument-knowledges  is  a  specialist.  They  may  be  invaluable  as 
instruments  to  something  beyond,  for  those  who  have  the  gift  thus 
to  employ  them ;  and  they  may  be  disciplines  in  themselves  wherein 
it  is  useful  to  every  one  to  have  some  schooling.  But  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  generality  of  men  should  pass  all  their  mental  life  with 
Kxreek  accents  or  with  formal  logic.  My  friend  Professor  Sylvester, 
who  holds  transcendental  doctrines  as  to  the  virtue  of  mathematics, 
is  far  away  in  America ;  and  therefore,  if  in  the  Cambridge  Senate 
House  one  may  say  such  a  thing  without  profaneness,  I  will  hazard 
the  opinion  that  for  the  majority  of  mankind  a  little  of  mathematics, 
also,  goes  a  long  way.  Of  course  this  is  quite  consistent  with  th^ 
being  of  immense  importance  as  an  instrument  to  something  else ; 
but  it  is  the  few  who  have  the  aptitude  for  thus  using  them,  not  the 
\  bulk  of  mankind. 

The  natural  sciences  do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  these 
instrument-knowledges.  Experience  shows  us  that  the  generality  of 
men  will  find  more  interest  in  learning  that  when  a  taper  bums  the 
^ax  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  or  in  learning  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  dew,  or  in  learning  how  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  carried  on,  than  they  find  in  learning  that  the 
genitive  plural  of  jpaia  and  'paa  does  not  take  the  circumflex  on  the 
termination.  And  one  piece  of  natural  knowledge  is  added  to  another, 
a,nd  others  to  that,  and  at  last  we  come  to  propositions  so  interesting 
as  the  proposition  that  ^  our  ancestor  was  a  hairy  quadruped  furnished 
with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  probably  arboreal  in  his  habits.'  Or  we 
come  to  propositions  of  such  reach  and  importance  as  those  which 
Professor  Huxley  brings  us,  when  he  says  that  the  notions  of  our 
forefathers  about  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  world  were  all 
-wrong,  and  that  nature  is  the  expression  of  a  definite  order  with 
which  nothing  interferes. 

Interesting,  indeed,  these  results  of  science  are,  important  they 
are,  and  we  should  all  be  acquainted  with  them.  But  what  I  now 
wish  you  to  mark  is,  that  we  are  still,  when  they  are  propounded  to 
us  and  we  receive  them,  we  are  still  in  the  sphere  of  intellect  and 
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knowledge.  And  for  the  generality  of  men  there  will  be  found,  I 
say,  to  arise,  when  they  have  duly  taken  in  the  proposition  that  their 
ancestor  was  '  a  hairy  quadruped  furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed 
ears,  probably  arboreal  in  his  habits/  there  will  be  found  to  arise  an 
inyincible  desire  to  relate  this  proposition  to  the  sense  within  them  / 
for  conduct  and  to  the  sense  for  beauty.  But  this  the  men  of  science 
will  not  do  for  us,  and  will  hardly,  even,  profess  to  do.  They  will 
give  ns  other  pieces  of  knowledge,  other  facts,  about  other  animals 
and  their  ancestors,  or  about  plants,  or  about  stones,  or  about  stars ; 
and  they  may  finally  bring  us  to  those  ^  general  conceptions  of  the 
muTerse  which  have  been  forced  upon  us,'  says  Professor  Huxley, 
'by  physical  science.'  But  still  it  will  be  knowledge  only  which  they 
give  ns;  knowledge  not  put  for  us  into  relation  with  our  sense  for 
coodoct,  our  sense  for  beauty,  and  touched  with  emotion  by  being 
80  pot;  not  thus  put  for  us,  and  therefore,  to  the  majority  of 
mankind,  after  a  certain  while  unsatisfying,  wearying. 

Not  to  the  bom  naturalist,  I  admit.    But  what  do  we  mean  by  a 

bom  naturalist  ?    We  mean  a  man  in  whom  the  zeal  for  observing 

nature  is  so  strong  and  eminent  that  it  marks  him  off  from  the  bulk 

of  mankind.    Such  a  man  will  pass  his  life  happily  in  collecting 

natoial  knowledge  and  reasoning  upon  it,  and  will  ask  for  nothing, 

or  hardly  anything,  more.    I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  sagacious 

and  admirable  naturalist  whom  we  have  lately  lost,  Mr.  Darwin,  once 

owned  to  a  Mend  that  for  his  part  he  did  not  experience  the  necessity 

for  two  things  which  most  men  find  so  necessary  to  them — poetry  and 

religion ;  science  and  the  domestic  affections,  he  thought,  were  enough. 

To  a  bom  naturalist,  I  can  well  understand  that  this  should  seem  so. 

So  absorbing  is  his  occupation  with  nature,  so  strong  his  love  for  his 

occnpation,  that  he  goes  on  acquiring  natural  knowledge  and  reasoning 

upon  it,  and  has  little  time  or  inclination  for  thinking  about  getting  it 

related  to  the  desire  in  man  for  conduct,  the  desire  in  man  for  beauty.. 

He  relates  it  to  them  for  himself  as  he  goes  along,  so  Car  as  he  feels  the 

need ;  and  he  draws  from  the  domestic  affections  all  the  additional^ 

solace  necessary.    But  then  Darwins  are  very  rare.    Another  great  and 

admirable  master  of  natural  knowledge,  Faraday,  was  a  Sandemanian.. 

That  is  to  say,  he  related  his  knowledge  to  his  instinct  for  conduct 

and  to  bis  instinct  for  beauty  by  the  aid  of  that  respectable  Scottisb 

sectary,  Bobert  Sandeman.    And  for  one  man  amongst  us  with  the 

disposition  to  do  as  Darwin  did  in  this  respect,  there  are  fifby^ 

probably,  with  the  disposition  to  do  as  Faraday. 

Professor  Huxley  holds  up  to  scorn  mediaeval  education,  with  its 
neglect  of  the  knowledge  of  nature,  its  poverty  of  literary  studies,. 
its  formal  logic  devoted  to  ^  showing  how  and  why  that  which  the 
Church  said  was  true  must  be  true.'  But  the  great  medisBvah 
Universities  were  not  brought  into  being,  we  may  be  sure,  by  the 
zeal  for  giving  a  jejune  and  contemptible  education.  Kings  have 
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been  our  nursiog  fathers,  and  queens  have  been  our  nursing  mothers, 
but  not  for  this.  Our  Universities  came  into  being  because  the 
supposed  knowledge  delivered  by  Scripture  and  the  Church  so  deeply 
engaged  men's  hearts,  and  so  simply,  easily,  and  powerfully  related  itself 
to  the  desire  for  conduct,  the  desire  for  beauty — ^the  general  desire  in 
men,  as  Diotima  said,  that  good  should  be  for  ever  present  to  them. 
All  other  knowledge  was  dominated  by  this  supposed  knowledge  and 
was  subordinated  to  it,  because  of  the  surpassing  strength  of  the  hold 
which  it  gained  upon  men's  affections  by  allying  itself  profoundly  with 
their  sense  for  conduct  and  their  sense  for  beauty. 

But  now,  says  Professor  Huxley,  conceptions  of  the  universe  &tal 
to  the  notions  held  by  our  forefathers  have  been  forced  upon  us  by 
physical  science.  Grant  to  him  that  they  are  thus  fatal,  that  they 
must  and  will  become  current  everywhere,  and  that  eveiy  one  will 
finally  perceive  them  to  be  fatal  to  the  beliefs  of  our  fore&tiiers. 
The  need  of  humane  letters,  as  they  are  truly  called,  because  they 
serve  the  paramount  desire  in  men  that  good  should  be  for  ever 
present  to  them, — the  need  of  humane  letters  to  establish  a  relation 
between  the  new  conceptions  and  our  instinct  for  beauty,  our  instinct 
for  conduct,  is  only  the  more  visible.  The  middle  age  could  do 
without  humane  letters,  as  it  could  do  without  the  study  of  nature, 
because  its  supposed  knowledge  was  made  to  engage  its  emotions  so 
powerfully.  Crrant  that  the  supposed  knowledge  disappears,  its  power 
of  being  made  to  engage  the  emotions  will  of  course  disappear  along 
with  it — but  the  emotions  will  remain.  Now  if  we  find  by  experience 
that  humane  letters  have  an  undeniable  power  of  engaging  the 
emotions,  the  importance  of  humane  letters  in  man's  training  becomes 
not  less,  but  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  science  in  ex- 
tirpating what  it  calls  *  mediaeval  thinking.' 

Have  humane  letters,  have  poetry  and  eloquence,  the  power  here 
attributed  to  them  of  engaging  the  emotions,  and  how  do  they 
exercise  it  ?  and  if  they  have  it  and  exercise  it,  how  do  they  exercise 
it  in  relating  the  results  of  natural  science  to  man's  sense  for  con- 
duct, his  sense  for  beauty  ?  All  these  questions  may  be  asked.  First, 
have  poetry  and  eloquence  the  power  of  calling  out  the  emotions  ? 
The  appeal  is  to  experience.  Experience  shows  us  that  for  the  vast 
majority  of  men,  for  mankind  in  general,  they  have  the  power.  Nezt^ 
how  do  they  exercise  it  ?  And  this  is  perhaps  a  case  for  applying 
the  Preacher's  words :  ^  Though  a  man  labour  to  seek  it  out,  yet 
he  shall  not  find  it ;  yea,  further,  though  a  wise  man  think  to  know 
it,  yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to  find  it.'  Why  should  it  be  one  thing, 
in  its  effect  upon  the  emotions,  to  say, '  Patience  is  a  virtue,'  and 
quite  another  thing,  in  its  effect  upon  the  emotions,  to  say  with 
Homer, 
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^  for  an  enduring  beaxt  have  the  destinies  appointed  to  the  children 
of  men'?   Why  should  it  be  one  thing,  in  its  effect  upon  the  emo* 
tioiu^  to  say  with  Spinoza,  Fdidtas  in  eo  canaiatit  quod  homo  auum 
esse  Qonservare  potest — ^  Man's  happiness  consists  in  his  being  able 
to  preserve  his  own  essence,'  and  quite  another  thing,  in  its  effect 
upon  the  emotions,  to  say,  *  What  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  himself,  forfeit  himself  ?  '    How  does  this 
difference  of  effect  arise  ?    I  cannot  tell,  and  I  am  not  much  con- 
cerned to  know ;  the  important  thing  is  that  it  does  arise  and  that 
we  can  profit  by  it.    But  how,  finally,  are  poetry  and  eloquence  to 
exercis^  the  power  of  relating  the  results  of  natural  science  to  man's 
ingtiQct  for  conduct,  his  instinct  for  beauty?    And  here  again  I 
answer  that  I  do  not  know  how  they  will  exercise  it,  but  that  they 
can  and  will  exercise  it  I  am  sure.    I  do  not  mean  that  modem 
philosophical  poets  and  modem  philosophical  moralists  are  to  relate 
for  ns  the  results  of  modem  scientific  research  to  our  need  for  con- 
duct, our  need  for  beauty.     I  mean  that  we  shall  find,  as  a  matter 
of  ezperieace,  if  we  know  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  uttered 
in  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  the  art  and  poetry  and  eloquence  of 
men  who  lived,  perhaps,  long  ago,  who  had  the  most  limited  natural 
knowledge,  who  had  the  most  erroneous  conceptions  about  many 
important  matters,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  in  £act  not  only  the 
power  of  refreshing  and  delighting  us,  they  have  also  the  power, — 
such  is  the  strength  and  worth,  in  essentials,  of  their  authors'  criti-^ 
cism  of  life, — they  have  a  fortifying  and  elevating  and  quickening 
and  suggestive  power  capable  of  wonderfully  helping  us  to  relate  the 
results  of  modem  science  to  our  need  for  conduct,  our  need  for  beauty.. 
Homer's  conceptions  of  the  physical  universe  were,  I  imagine,  gro-j 
tesque ;  but  really,  under  the  shock  of  hearing  from  modem  science 
that  *  the  world  is  not  subordinated  to  man's  use,  and  that  man  is  not 
the  cynosure  of  things  terrestrial,'  I  could  desire  no  better  comfort 
than  Homer's  line  which  I  quoted  just  now, 

^for  an  enduring  heart  have  the  destinies  appointed  to  the  children 
of  men.' 

And  the  more  that  men's  minds  are  cleared,  the  more  that  the 
results  of  science  are  frankly  accepted,  the  more  that  poetry  and 
eloquence  come  to  be  studied  as  what  they  really  are — the  criticism 
of  life  by  gifted  men,  alive  and  active  with  extraordinary  power  at  an 
unusual  number  of  points  ;  so  much  the  more  will  the  value  of  humane 
letters,  and  of  art  also,  which  is  an  utterance  having  a  like  kind  of  power 
with  theirs,  be  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  their  place  in  education 
be  secured. 

Let  us,  all  of  us,  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any  invidious  comparison 
between  the  merits  of  humane  letters,  as  means  of  education,  and  the 
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merits  of  the  natural  sciences.  But  when  some  President  of  a  Section 
for  Mechanical  Science  insists  on  making  the  comparison,  and  tells  U8 
that  ^  he  who  in  his  training  has  substituted  literature  and  history  for 
natural  science  has  chosen  the  less  useful  alternative/  let  us  say  to 
him  that  the  student  of  humane  letters  only,  wilt  at  least  know  also 
the  great  general  conceptions  brought  in  by  modem  physical  science ; 
for  science,  as  Professor  Huxley  says,  forces  them  upon  us  alL  But 
the  student  of  the  natural  sciences  only,  will,  by  our  very  hypothesis, 
know  nothing  of  humane  letters ;  not  to  mention  that  in  setting  him- 
self to  be  perpetually  accumulating  natural  knowledge,  he  sets  him- 
self to  do  what  only  specialists  have  the  gift  for  doing  genially.  And 
so  he  will  be  unsatisfied,  or  at  any  rate  incomplete,  and  even  more 
incomplete  than  the  student  of  humane  letters. 

I  once  mentioned  in  a  school-report  how  a  young  man  in  a  training 
college,  having  to  paraphrase  the  passage  in  Madbeth  beginning, 

Can*8t  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  P 

turned  this  line  into, '  Can  you  not  wait  upon  the  lunatic  ? '  And  I 
remarked  what  a  curious  state  of  things  it  would  be,  if  every  pupD 
of  our  primary  schools  knew  that  when  a  taper  burns  the  wax  is 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  thought  at  the  same 
time  that  a  good  paraphrase  for 

Oan'st  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  P 

was,  ^  Can  you  not  wait  upon  the  lunatic  ? '  If  one  is  driven  to  choose, 
I  think  I  would  rather  have  a  young  person  ignorant  about  the  con- 
verted wax,  but  aware  that '  Can  you  not  wait  upon  the  lunatic  ? '  is 
bad,  than  a  young  person  whose  education  had  left  things  the  other 
way. 

Or  to  go  higher  than  the  pupils  of  our  primary  schools.  I  have  in 
my  mind's  eye  a  member  of  Parliament  who  goes  to  travel  in  America, 
who  relates  his  travels,  and  who  shows  a  really  masterly  knowledge  of 
the  geology  of  the  country  and  of  its  mining  capabilities,  but  who  ends 
by  gravely  suggesting  that  the  United  States  should  borrow  a  prince 
from  our  Koyal  Family  and  should  make  him  their  king,  and  should 
create  a  House  of  Lords  of  great  landed  proprietors  after  the  pattern  of 
oiurs ;  and  then  America,  he  thinks,  would  have  her  future  happily 
secured.  Surely,  in  this  case,  the  President  of  the  Section  for 
Mechanical  Science  would  himself  hardly  say  that  our  member  of 
Parliament,  by  concentrating  himself  upon  geology  and  mining  and 
so  on,  and  not  attending  to  literature  and  history,  had  ^  chosen  the 
more  useful  alternative.' 

If  then  there  is  to  be  separation  and  option  between  humane  letters 
on  the  one  hand, and  the  natural  sciences  on  the  other,  the  great  majority 
of  mankind,  all  who  have  not  exceptional  and  overpowering  aptitudes 
for  the  study  of  nature,  would  do  well,  I  cannot  but  think,  to  choose 
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to  be  educated  in  humane  letters  rather  than  in  the  natural  sciences. 
Letters  will  call  out  their  being  at  more  points,  will  make  them  live 
mo/e. 

And  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  I  cannot  really  think  that  humane 
letters  :ire  in  danger  of  being  thrust  out  from  their  leading  place  in 
edacation,  in  spite  of  the  array  of  authorities  against  them  at  this 
moment  So  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  their  attractions  will 
remain  irresistible.  They  will  be  studied  more  rationally,  but  they  will 
not  lose  their  place.  What  will  happen  will  rather  be  that  there  will  be 
crowded  into  education  other  matters  besides,  far  too  many ;  there 
will  be,  perhaps,  a  period  of  unsettlement  and  confusion  and  false 
tendency ;  but  letters  wUl  not  in  the  end  lose  their  leading  place. 
If  they  lose  it  for  a  time,  they  will  get  it  back  again.  We  shall  be 
brooght  back  to  them  by  our  wants  and  aspirations.  And  a  poor 
humanist  may  possess  his  soul  in  patience,  neither  strive  nor  cry, 
admit  the  energy  and  brilliancy  of  the  partisans  of  physical  science, 
and  their  present  favour  with  the  public,  to  be  far  greater  than  his 
own,  and  stiU  have  a  happy  faith  that  the  nature  of  things  works 
silently  on  behalf  of  the  studies  which  he  loves,  and  that,  while  we 
shall  all  have  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  great  results  reached  by 
modem  science,  and  to  give  ourselves  as  much  training  in  its  dis- 
ciphnes  as  we  can  conveniently  carry,  yet  the  majority  of  men  will 
always  require  humane  letters,  and  so  much  the  more  as  they  have 
the  more  and  the  greater  results  of  science  to  relate  to  the  need  in 
man  for  conduct,  and  to  the  need  in  him  for  beauty. 


And  so  we  have  turned  in  favour  of  the  humanities  the  No 
msdom,  nor  UTiderstanding,  nor  counaelj  against  the  Eternal! 
which  seemed  against  tbem  when  we  started.    The  ^  hairy  quadruped 
furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  probably  arboreal  in  his  habits,' 
carried  hidden  in  his  nature,  apparently,  something  destined  to  de- 
velop into  a  necessity  for  humane  letters.    The  time  warns  me  to 
stop;  but  most  probably,  if  we  went  on,  we  might  arrive  at  the  further 
conclusion  that  our  ancestor  carried  in  his  nature,  also,  a  necessity  for 
Greek.    The  attackers  of  the  established  course  of  study  think  that ' 
against  Greek,  at  any  rate,  they  have  irresistible  arguments.    Litera- 
ture may  perhaps  be  needed  in  education,  they  say ;  but  why  on  earth 
should  it  be  Greek  literature  ?    Why  not  French  or  German  ?  nay, 
^  has  not  an  Englishman  models  in  his  own  literature  of  every  kind  of 
excellence  ? '     As  before,  it  is  not  on  any  weak  pleadings  of  my  own 
that  I  rely  for  convincing  the  gainsayer ;  it  is  on  the  constitution  of 
human  nature   itself  and  on  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in 
humanity.    The  instinct  for  beauty  is  set  in  human  nature,  as  surely 
as  the  instinct  for  knowledge  is  set  there,  or  the  instinct  for  conduct. 
If  the  instinct  for  beauty  is  served  by  Greek  literature  as  it  is  served 
by  no  other  literature,  we  may  trust  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
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in  humanity  for  keeping  Greek  as  part  of  our  culture.    We  may  trust 
to  it  for  even  making  this  study  more  prevalent  than  it  is  now.    As 
I  said  of  humane  letters  in  general,  Greek  will  come  to  be  studied  more 
rationally  than  at  present ;  but  it  will  be  increasingly  studied  as  men 
increasingly  feel  the  need  in  them  for  beauty,  and  how  powerfully 
Greek  art  and  Greek  literature  can  serve  this  need.    Women  will  again 
I  study  Crreek,  as  Lady  Jane  Grey  did ;  perhaps  in  that  chain  of  forts, 
I  with  which  the  fair  host  of  the  Amazons  is  engirdling  this  University, 
\  they  are  studying  it  already.   Defuit  una  mihi  aymmetria  priscoy  said 
i  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and  he  was  an  Italian.     What  must  an  English- 
man feel  as  to  his  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  as  the  sense  for  beauty, 
t  whereof  symmetry  is  an  essential  element,  awakens  and  stroogthens 
'  within  him  I  what  will  not  one  day  be  his  respect  and  desire  for  Oreeoe 
and  its  aywmdrifi  priaca,  when  the  scales  drop  &om  his  eyes  as  he 
walks  the  London  streets,  and  he  sees  such  a  lesson  in  noteanness  as  the 
Strand,  for  instance,  in  its  true  deformity  I    But  here  I  have  entered 
!9llx«.Buskin's  province,  and  I  am  well  content  to  leave  not  only  our 
"  street  architecture,  but  also  letters  and  Grreek,  under  thcTGaxe*  of  so 
distinguished  a  guardian. 

Matthsw  Abnold. 
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Tee  official  reports  of  the  medical  officers  of  health  for  the  several 
districts  of  the  metropolis  are  not  pleasant  reading.     Perhaps  for 
tMs  reason  they  are  not  much  read,  at  all  events  by  the  general 
public    They  tell  us,  however,  so  many  unwelcome  truths,  and  it  is 
so  absolutely  necessary  that  these  truths,  however  imwelcome,  should 
be  told,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  they  are  not  much  more 
read,  and  not  read  only,  but  made  the  subject  of  deep  thought  and 
action.    The  tale  they  tell  is  sad,  far  sadder  than  any  tale  of  fiction 
—a  tale  of  truth,  of  &ct8,  of  facts  which  are  imdeniable ;  a  tale  of 
poverty  and  misery,  of  sickness,  of  disease,  of  death ;  of  every  social 
and  moral  evil,  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  they  give  full  proof  that 
most  of  all  these  evils,  grievous  as  they  are,  are  preventible  and  are 
not  prevented.     One  point  in  this  sad  history,  however,  is  encouraging 
—namely,  that  the  plague-spots  where  all  these  evils  flourish  and 
whence  they  spread  are  clearly  known,  are  mapped  out  more  clearly 
than  the  spots  upon  the  sun,  and  as  clearly  as  the  mountains  of  the 
moon  are,  by  the  aid  of  scientific  discoveiy.    There  are  houses, 
comts,  and  alleys,  within  certain  well-known  and  as  well-defined 
areas,  which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  in  which  diseases  indi- 
cating a  generally  low  condition  of  health  among  the  population 
have  been  fit>m  time  to  time  prevalent,  and  as  to  which  such  preva« 
lenoe  may  zeasonAbly  be  attributed  to  the  closeness,  narrowness,  and 
bad  anaogement  or  bad  condition  of  the  streets  and  houses,  or  groups 
of  houses,  within  such  areas,  and  to  the  want  of  light,  air,  ventilation, 
or  proper  conveniences,  and  to  other  sanitary  defects.    These  coiurts 
and  alleys  are  built  close  together,  have  often  very  small,  and  almost 
as  often  no  yards.    They  are  frequently  approached  by  a  narrow 
passage,  it  may  be  firom  thirty  to  forty  feet  long  and  only  some  three 
feet  broad,  under  a  house  at  either  end,  in  many  cases  without  any 
thoroughfare  at  alL    The  air  is  in  consequence  always  impure  and 
noxioQB.    The  place  is  the  natural  abode  of  zymotic  diseases  in  the 
most  contagious  form.    According  to  the  model  bye-laws  issued  by 
the  Local  Grovemment  Board  400  cubic  feet  of  air  are  required  for 
each  person  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  200  for  each  person  under  ten 
years  of  age  if  the  room  is  not  exclusively  used  as  a  sleeping  apart- 
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ment ;  and  300  cubic  feet  for  each  person  over  ten  years  of  age,  and 
150  for  each  person  under  ten  years  of  age  if  the  room  is  so  exclu- 
sively used.  '  I  generally  like,'  says  an  experienced  medical  officer  of 
health,  ^  300  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  person.  I  often  find  considerably 
less,  sometimes  not  more  than  80  I '  What  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence ?  The  death-rate  throughout  the  whole  country  is  about 
22*5  per  thousand,  in  London  24  per  thousand,  or  thereabouts. 
But  in  these  special  areas,  how  do  we  find  matters  in  this  respect  ? 
To  give  one  out  of  many  instances.  Take  St.  Giles's,  where  the 
death-rate  in  the  whole  district  was  23*9,  but  where  in  the  specially 
unhealthy  area  the  rate  of  mortality  was  stated  at  50  per  thousand. 
Or  take  another  area,  where  in  a  population  of  over  two  thousand 
there  were  more  people  sick  in  five  years  than  the  whole  popttlation 
at  any  one  time ;  sick  not  of  ordinary  diseases,  but  of  fevers,  of 
preventible  disease — a  district  where  there  was  not  one  single 
house  in  which  there  had  not  been  one  death  at  least  in  every 
year  I  I  need  say  little  of  the  moral  and  social  evils  accompanying 
the  physical  evils  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Two  memorials, 
each  deserving  great  consideration,  were  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  some  years  ago,  one  from  the  Council  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  who  had  given  great  attention  to  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  which  stated  that  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis  were  in  such  a  condition,  fromi  age, 
defects  of  construction,  and  misuse,  as  to  be  deeply  injurious  to  the 
physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  and  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community  at  large.  The  other  body  which  addressed  the 
G-ovemment  was  one  of  great  eminence,  one  which  seldom  interferes 
with  public  business,  or  presents  petitions  of  such  a  kind — I  mean  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  So  deeply  did  this  eminent  body  feel 
that  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis 
deserved  the  special  attention  and  interference  of  the  State,  that 
they  stepped  out  of  their  way  to  present  this  memorial,  stating  that 
it  was  well  known  to  the  memorialists  that  overcrowding,  especially 
in  unwholesome  and  ill-constructed  habitations,  originates  disease, 
leads  to  drunkenness  and  immorality,  and  is  likely  to  produce  dis- 
content among  the  poorer  portion  of  the  population  ;  and  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  consider 
this  subject — which  has  just  been  presented,  and  which  states  that 
the  Committee  had  examined  many  of  the  medical  officers  of  health  in 
the  metropolis,  and  other  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  more 
densely  populated  parts  of  it,  and  also  the  representatives  of  the 
London  Trades  Council,  and  that  they  had  themselves  visited  many 
of  the  areas  reported  as  unhealthy  under  the  Act  of  1875— entirely 
confirms  the  view  of  the  state  of  facts  which  I  have  here  ventured  to 
present,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  that  Act. 

Who  and  what  manner  of  people  are  they  who  live  in  these  miser- 
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able  courts  and  alleys  ?   They  of  course  differ  much  in  various  parts 
of  the  metropolis.     In  some  we  find  many  of  the  most  respectable  and 
hard-working  of  the  labouring  class  living  there  against  their  will, 
but  compelled  to  live  there  because  they  can  find  no  other  place 
wherein  to  live,  but  that  is  an  exception.     As  a  rule  they  are  of  a 
different  character.    Take  Whitechapel  as  an  example  ;  there  we  find 
the  people  of  the  lowest  class,  costermongers,  dock-labourers,  hawkers, 
if  not  labourers,  men  mostly  with  street  occupations,  if  tradesmen  at 
all,  only  tradesmen  selling  in  the  streets — in  fact  a  great  part  of  many 
of  these  streets  are  hardly  passable  at  times  in  consequence  of  people 
selling.  Some  weeks  they  earn  a  great  deal,  some  weeks  they  earn  very 
little,  say  under  twenty  shillings  on  the  average  ;  the  lowest  rent  of  a 
single  room  unfdmished  is  28.  9d.  per  week ;  for  a  furnished  room,  if 
one  can  call  it  by  such  a  name,  48.  6d.    Much  has  been  done  by  the 
Tolmitaiy  effort  of  charitable  persons  in  this  neighbourhood.   Houses 
have  been  built  by  Mr.  Crowder,  houses  have  been  bought  and 
improved  by  Lord  Pembroke  and  others ;  but  the  condition  of  things 
even  intiiese  improved  dwellings  throws  a  terrible  light  on  the  state  in 
which  they  were  before  improvement  and  on  the  rest  of  the  district 
still  unimproved.    Here  are  one  or  two  examples  taken  from  the 
reports.    D.,  a  hawker,  wife  crochet-worker  for  shops;   daughter 
cigar  factor;  &mily  eight,  one  room,  rent  3d.  6d.    D.,  cocoanut- 
fibre  worker ;  wife  washes ;  ten  in  two  rooms.     W.,  blind  man ;  sings ; 
wife  hawks  occasionally ;  seven  in  family ;  one  room.    Is  that  satis- 
&ctoTy  ?    ^  No,'  says  Mr.  Bamett,  the  vicar  of  St.  Jude's,  and  one  of 
the  most  hard-working  clergymen  in  the  metropolis,  ^  it  is  by  no  means 
what  we  want,  but  it  is  better  than  it  was ;  better  than  the  hovel  in 
which  they  lived  before.      There  is  some  temporary  partition  at 
night ;  it  was  horrible  in  the  other  rooms,  where  there  was  no  privacy 
of  any  kind.  These  people  gradually  come  under  our  care  ;  by  degrees 
we  get  them  to  take  two  rooms,  or  if  they  cannot  afford  that  we  get 
the  elder  girls  boarded  out.'    <  One  thing,'  says  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  <  is 
clear;  if  you  get  exactly  the  same  people  into  improved  dwellings, 
they  gradually  become  better  workpeople,  and  they  see  things  and 
do  thiDgB  which  they  never  did  before.'    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  degradation  of  these  courts  is  because  no  public 
opinion  reaches  them.     If  you  hear  anybody  talk  about  a  cul-de^sac, 
and  ooQtiBst  it  with  any  place  that  is  a  thoroughfare,  you  will  at 
once  see  the  difference.    *  Public  opinion,'  says  Miss  Octavia  Hill, 
*  affects  this  class  of  people  more  than  police  or  anything  else.   Habits 
of  dirt  and  degradation  grow,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  sink  when 
they  are  removed  from  others  more  educated  than  then:i8elves,  how* 
ever  slightly.'     Some  curious  facts  have  been  brought  to  light  during 
the  recent  inquiry  which  are  of  interest.    One  is  the  effect  of  the 
law  as  given  by  the  great  Jewish  Lawgiver.    ^  The  Jewish  race,'  says 
Mr.  Dyte, '  by.  the  poorer  classes  of  which  many  of  these  places  are  for 
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the  most  part  inhabited,  are  naturally  long-lived,  and  the  dietary  and 
other  sanitary  arrangements  prescribed  by  their  religion  enable  its  mem- 
bers to  battle  for  a  considerable  time  against  adverse  hygienic  influence/ 
*  I  happen,'  says  Mr.  Liddell,  one  of  the  most  experienced  officers  of 
health,  ^  to  have  been  able  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  statement 
during  the  time  of  the  cholera,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true.'  Another 
curious  fact  is  the  sort  of  fellow-feeling  which  largely  exists  among 
even  the  lowest  class.  They  are  in  fsBust  simply  communists.  Thus 
if  one  man  earns  more  in  one  day  than  usual,  he  shares  it  with  his 
neighbour  who  earns  little.  And  this  quite  as  a  common  practice,  not 
that  it  is  done  according  to  any  rule,  but  as  a  matter  of  fajct  if  a  man 
does  well  one  day,  he  helps  his  neighbour,  and  they  get  through  the 
bad  times  by  these  means,  and  a  man  who  is  helped  one  time  feels 
bound  to  help  his  fellow  at  another  time  when  his  own  good  turn 
comes  round.  And  this  unwritten  engagement  is  very  faithftdly  kept^ 
though  there  is  no  rule  or  contract.  There  is  a  very  strong  class 
feeling  among  them,  and  they  hold  together  very  much.  I  have 
named  incidentally  the  efforts  of  private  individuals,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  pass  over  without  special  notice  the  great  work  done 
by  Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  those  associated  with  her,  and  also  by  Miss 
Stanley.  Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  been  at  work  for  seventeen  years. 
She  began  with  the  idea  of  improving  'the  tenants  and  the  houses 
only  to  a  certain  extent '  in  the  first  instance,  to  use  her  own  words* 
And  then,  when  both  tenants  and  houses  had  improved  as  f^  as  she 
Gould  cany  them  in  the  old  buildings,  she  had  several  houses  re- 
built. ^  My  problem  was,'  she  said,  ^to  rebuild  so  as  to  pay,  and  that 
has  been  a  very  difficult  one.  We  have  only  barely  reached  4  per 
cent.,  but  we  have  done  it.'  One  of  her  great  difficulties  seems  to 
have  been  the  destructiveness  of  the  people.  To  meet  this  sihe 
introduced  the  principle  of  co-operation.  She  would  first  put  in 
order  the  drains,  water  supply,  and  roof,  and  then  set  aside  a  con- 
siderable  sum  for  yearly  improvements ;  taking  care  to  let  the 
tenants  know  what  that  sum  was,  and  how  it  was  laid  out,  an4  saying 
to  them,  '  The  more  careful  you  are  of  what  is  now  in  the  house, 
the  more  comfortable  will  I  make  your  home,  and  you  shall  know 
how  I  spend  the  money.'  This,  she  found,  had  a  most  wonderful 
effect  upon  them.  Steadily  and  gradually  she  improved  the  hoose, 
quarter  by  quarter,  with  the  sum  laid  by,  and  when  the  tenapta  )iad 
by  these  means  been  a  good  deal  raised,  she  would  rebuild  the  hoQse, 
and  give  them  still  better  accommodation.  It  is  quite  clear  thai> 
such  works  as  this  will  never  be  well  done  unless  an  immense  amount 
of  the  element  of  volunteer  agency  and  Christian  feeling  is  introduced 
in  endeavouring  to  reform  the  people  as  well  as  the  houses.  We  oajx 
hardly  expect  that  the  great  amoimt  of  work  to  be  done  can  be 
accomplished  in  this  way  alone  without  State  intervention  in  some 
form  or  other.    It  is,  however,  an  example  well  worthy  of  imitatioxx 
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by  all  those  who  have  the  will  and  the  leisure  to  cany  out  such 
^oellent  work. 

How  fiur  is  Parliament  justified  in  interfering  in  the  matter  of 
(he  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor?  I  take  it  as  a 
gtarting-point  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Crovemment  to  provide 
any  class  of  citizens  with  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  among  the 
necessaries  of  life  we  must  of  course  include  good  and  habitable  dwell-- 
ingB.  To  provide  such  necessaries  for  any  class  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  State,  because,  if  it  did  so,  it  would  inevitably  tend  to  make  that 
class  depend,  not  on  themselves,  but  upon  what  was  done  for  them 
dsewhere,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  teach  a  worse  lesson  than 
this — 'If  yon  do  not  take  care  of  yourselves,  the  State  will  take 
care  of  you.'  Nor  is  it  wise  to  encourage  large  bodies  to  provide  the 
working  classes  with  habitations  at  greatly  lower  rents  than  the 
market  value  paid  elsewhere.  Admitting  these  two  principles  of 
action,  there  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  we  may  look,  and 
another  ground  upon  whidi  we  may  proceed.  No  one  will  doubt  the 
propriety  and  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  in  matters  relating  to 
sanitary  laws.  Looking  at  this  question  as  a  matter  of  sanitary 
reform,  there  is  much  to  be  done  by  the  Legislature,  not  to  enable  the 
woding  classes  to  have  houses  provided  for  them,  but  to  take  them 
wit  of  that  miserable  condition  in  which  they  now  find  themselves^— 
namely,  that  even  if  they  want  to  have  decent  homes,  they  cannot 
get  them.  The  evil  we  have  to  grapple  with  is  not  one  of  modem 
growth,  but  arises  fix>m  the  neglect  of  past  and  former  years.  I  would 
ask  the  political  economist,  who  may  be  disposed  to  scan  this  kind  of 
legislatioa  too  closely,  to  remember  that  there  is  a  maxim  which  is  as 
true  of  nations  as  of  individuals — ^that  health  is  actually  wealth.  He 
most  take  into  account  the  enormous  waste  of  life  in  infimcy,  the 
great  waste  of  life  even  among  those  who  reach  manhood,  the  great 
waste  of  physical  condition  after  in&ncy  is  passed,  and  the  waste 
of  stamina  in  the  present  generation  and  the  future  generation  that 
win  spring  firom  it.  He  might  also  take  into  account  the  waste  in 
lunatic  asylums  and  gaols,  and  particularly  the  waste  of  sickness  and 
death  in  all  these  wretched  places. 

Two  Acts  have  been  passed  at  different  times,  both,  as  I  believe, 
strictly  within  the  principles  thus  laid  down,  the  first  by  Mr.  Torrens 
(wliose  labours  in  this  matter  have  been  imremitting)  in  1868,  the 
second  by  the  Government  in  1875.  The  objects  of  the  Bill  of 
1867—68,  as  originally  brought  in  by  Mr.  Torrens,  were  to  make 
provision,  first  for  taking  down  or  improving  dwellings  occupied  by 
working  men  which  were  unfit  for  human  habitation,-  and,  secondly, 
for  the  Ixiilding  and  maintenance  of  better  dwellings  instead.  But 
the  Act  of  1868  retained  the  former  class  of  provisions  only,  the 
lattar  having  been  struck  out  of  the  Bill  during  its  progress  through 
Parliament.    Under  this  Act,  on  the  report  of  the  officer  of  health 
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that  any  inhabited  building  is  in  a  condition  dangerous  to  health,  so 
as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  vestry  or  district  board, 
after  ascertaining  from  their  surveyor  that  the  causes  of  the  evil  can 
be  remedied  by  structural  alterations,  or  that  the  premises  ought  to 
be  demolished,  have  power  to  order  the  owner  to  remove  the  premises, 
and  in  default  themselves  to  remove  them,  or  they  may  order  the 
owner  to  execute  the  necessary  structural  alterations,  and  in  default 
may  either  shut  up  or  pull  down  the  premises  or  themselves  execute 
the  necessary  work  at  the  owner's  expense.  The  amending  Act  of 
1879  restored  the  provisions  as  to  rebuilding,  and  gave  the  owner 
power  to  require  the  local  authorities  to  purchase  the  premises  on 
trust,  first,  for  providing  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  or  the 
repair  or  improvement  of  existing  buildings,  and,  secondly,  for  the 
opening  out  of  courts  and  alleys.  The  object  of  the  Act  of  1875  was 
to  meet  a  different  class  of  cases.  The  preamble  of  that  Act  states 
that  large  areas  are  so  built  over,  and  the  buildings  are  so  densely 
inhabited,  as  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare 
of  the  inhabitants ;  that  a  great  number  of  houses,  courts,  and  alleys 
within  such  areas,  from  want  of  light,  air,  ventilation,  <S^c.,  are  unfit 
for  human  habitation ;  that  fever  and  disease  are  constantly  generated, 
thus  causing  death  and  loss  of  health,  not  only  in  such  places  them- 
selves, but  also  elsewhere ;  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  places 
are  the  property  of  several  owners,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  one  owner  to  make  the  necessary  alterations,  it  is  necessary  that 
such  areas  should  be  wholly  reconstructed ;  and  by  the  Act  the  duty 
is  laid  on  the  local  authorities  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  City  of  London 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  the 
Metropolitan  Board),  on  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  healtii,  to 
make  an  improvement  scheme  for  the  rearrangement  and  recon- 
struction of  the  streets  and  houses  within  such  area  taken  as  a  whole ; 
and  in  the  scheme  they  are  bound  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of 
at  the  least  as  many  persons  of  the  working  classes  as  may  be  displaced, 
in  suitable  dwellings  within  the  limits  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  area,  or, 
as  provided  by  the  amending  Act  of  1879,  in  some  other  place  where 
equally  convenient  accommodation  can  be  provided ;  and  the  scheme, 
after  receiving  the  approval  of  the  Secretwy  of  State,  and  after  con- 
firmation by  Parliament,  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  local  authority. 
The  Act  of  1868  has  proved  of  great  value,  and  has  not  unfrequently 
been  put  in  force  by  the  several  vestries  and  district  boards.  It  would 
no  doubt  have  been  of  much  greater  effect  if  it  had  passed  in  its 
original  form;  but  although  the  Act  of  1879  restored  the  provisions 
as  to  compensation  which  were  struck  out  of  the  Bill  of  1867—68 
during  its  passage  through  Parliament,  action  has  unfortunately  been 
seldom  taken  under  it  in  its  amended  form,  probably  owing  to  a 
prevalent  misapprehension  that  all  such  matters  diould  more  properly 
be  dealt  with  under  the  Act  of  1875,  and  to  the  not  unnatural  desire 
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that  the  expense  of  pnttiog  the  Act  in  force  should  &M  on  the 
metropolis  at  large  (as  it  would  do  in  cases  dealt  with  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  as  the  local  authority),  and  not  on  the  particular 
locality  (as  would  be  the  case  where  the  local  authority  was  merely 
the  local  vestry  or  district  board).  It  must  be  remembered  that 
under  these  Acts  it  is  only  possible  to  deal  with  a  property  which  is 
in  itself  actually  unhealthy.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  may  often 
happen  that  the  removal  of  one  or  two  houses,  themselves  in  per- 
fectly good  condition,  may  be  the  best  means  of  opening  up  a  close 
and  confined  court  or  [alley.  The  C!ommittee  have  therefore  wisely 
recommended  an  extension  of  these  Acts  for  this  object.  It  is  some- 
what strange  that  the  Metropolitan  Board,  who  are  the  only  authority 
with  power  to  compel  the  local  authorities  to  put  these  Acts  in  force, 
seem  never  to  have  had  any  application  made  to  them  to  enforce  the 
law,  which  shovra  the  apathy  that  unhappily  exists  in  the  mind  of 
the  general  public  upon  this  subject.  The  Conunittee  have  recom- 
mended that  special  authority  should  be  given  to  the  board  of  guardians^ 
or  to  any  owner  of  property  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  put  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  motion,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  these  Acts  will  in  future  be  more  resorted  to  than  formerly. 

Under  the  Act  of  1875  the  Metropolitan  Board  have  already  dealt 
with  fourteen  unhealthy  areas,  somewhere  about  half  of  the  number  that 
have  been  represented  to  them  by  the  medical  ofBcers  of  health.  These 
areas,  however,  cover  an  extent  of  about  42  acres,  inhabited  by  20,335 
persons,  in  5,555  separate  holdings,  3,349  of  which  holdings  consisted 
of  one  room  only,  1,483  of  two  rooms,  723  of  two  or  more  rooms. 
Many  of  these  areas  have  been  bought  and  built  upon  by  the  Peabody 
Trustees,  who  will  thus  accommodate  about  10,000  persons ;  other  sites 
have  been  bought  by  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  and  other 
companies  of  a  like  character,  and  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  before 
another  twelve  months  are  over  excellent  accommodation  will  thus 
have  been  provided  for  some  23,000  of  the  working  classes — not  a 
large  number  certainly  as  compared  with  the  population  of  the  metro- 
polis ID  need  of  such  accommodation,  but  still  a  number  equal  to  the 
whole  population  of  many  a  large  country  town  sending  two  members 
to  Parliament.     In  the  city  of  London,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
have  also  cleared  a  large  area  inhabited  by  1,734  persons,  in  495 
separate  holdings,  and  1,010  rooms.    In  order  to  show  the  character 
of  this  area  and  the  want  of  air  and  space,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
state  that  the  extent  of  the  whole  area  cleared  amounted  to  133,000 
sqTiaie  feet,  or,  deducting  the  public  ways  then  existing,  to  111,000 
square  feet ;  whereas  owing  to  the  proposed  rearrangement  of  houses, 
and  enlargement  of  the  vacant  space  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  light,  air,  and  ventilation,  the  land  actually  available  for  build- 
ing purposes,  according  to  the  scheme,  amounted  only  to   74,000 
square  feet.    It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Commissioners 
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of  Sewers  proceeded  to  the  clearing  of  these  sites  without  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  required  by  the  statute,  and  without  secur- 
ing any  provision  for  the  early  rehousing  of  the  population  displaced. 
It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  Corporation  of  London  will,  though 
late,  at  last  see  the  necessity  of  setting  an  example  to  other  Corpora- 
tions and  of  repairing  as  soon  as  possible  the  mischief  that  has  thus 
arisen. 

Many  questions  may  fidrly  be  asked  upon  this  subject.    Do  the 
people  who  are  displaced  go  into  the  new  dwellings  that  are  provided  ? 
Has  mischief  arisen  from  the  local  authority  sweeping  away  all  the 
old  houses  at .  once,  without  gradual  rebuilding  ?    Will  the  suburbs 
supply  the  wants  of  the  working  classes  so  displaced  outside  the 
central  districts  of  labour  ?    Do  the  Peabody  Trustees  or  the  private 
associations  for  building  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  supply  the 
wants  within  such  districts  ?    Is  it  necessary  to  provide  accommoda^ 
tion  for  the  whole  of  the  working  class  displaced  within  or  near  the 
area  thus  cleared  ?    At  what  cost  has  all  the  work  that  has  been 
carried  out  been  done?    and  can  this  cost  fairly  and   safely   he 
reduced  ?    It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  expect  that  the  lowest 
class  of  whom  we  have  beei!!  speaking  should  at  once  go  into  the 
Peabody  or  other  buildings.     Their  whole  habits  of  life  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  cleanliness  and  order  to  be  found  there.     They 
must  be  gradually  educated  to  the  improvement  of  their  position. 
Even  with  the  better  class  there  was  to  be  found  for  some  time  con- 
siderable suspicion  and  dislike  of  these  buildings.     They  were  afraid 
of  supervision  and  interference.     There  was  a  genend  dislike   to 
answer  the  necessary  inquiries  before,  and  to  be  bound  by  any  rules 
after  admission.    Time,  however,  has  shown  that  these  fears  and 
suspicions  were  groundless,  and  now  these  rooms  are  all  filled  as 
rapidly  as  there  is  any  vacancy  to  fill.     And  though  few,  very  few,  it 
may  be,  of  those  actually  displaced  go  into  them  in  the  first  instance, 
the  experience  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  is  a  general  and  gradual  rise  in  the  houses  occupied  all  round, 
the  houses  formerly  occupied  by  persons  who  have  gone  into  these 
buildings  becoming  occupied  by  those  who  were  formerly  in  worse 
houses.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  the  general  run 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Peabody  Trustees,  and  others  of  a  like 
character,  appear  to  be  somewhat  beyond  the  means,  and  unsuited  to 
the  wants  and  special  callings,  of  the  poorer  classes.    A  costermonger 
has  no  place  for  his  barrow,  and  no  provision  for  washing  or  keeping 
his  vegetables  or  shell-fish,  or  for  his  donkey.    A  washerwoman  has 
no  place  for  carrying  on  her  business.     A  jobbing  workman  has  no 
room  for  carrying  on  his  trade  at  home.     The  Committee  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Peabody  Trustees  must  be  considered  as  a  qijuasi^ 
public  body,  and  may  fidrly  be  called  upon  as  such  specially   to 
undertake  the  duty  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes   so 
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far  as  that  ca|i  be  done  without  breaking  in  .upon  the  true  principles 

of  political  eeonomy,  and  so  setting  a  bright  example  to  others  who 

isaj  be  Tvilling  to  cany  out  such  a  good  work  at  a  fiir  >but  moderate 

late  of  interest  upon  their  qapital.    May  we  not  on  the  same.groimd 

eall  apon  the  CSity  Livery  Companies  to  assist  with  the  large  funds  at 

their  dispoflaly  for  the  benefit  of  the  craftsmen  of  their  respective 

crafiB,  and  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  crafts  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 

that  it  would  be  well  that  all  these  improvement  schemes  should  be 

gradtially  carried  out.    Much  mischief,  has  necessarily  arisen  from 

dearing  large  areas  all  at  once,  and  letting  the.  land  lie  idle  for  years 

mthooi  Tebuilding^--overcrowding  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  all  ita 

necessary  train  of  evils,  moral,'social,  and  physical^  being  the  inevitaUe 

GonseqHenoe.    There  should,  as  fieur  as  possible,  be  gradual  displace^ 

ment  and  gradual  rebuilding.     It  is  also  no  doubt  of  the  highest 

importaaoe  to  promote  in  every  way  facilities,  of  transit  between  the 

great  centares  of  industry  and  outlying  districts,  between  the  metropolis 

and  the  saburbs,  by  water,  by  tramway,  and. by  workmen's  trains  on 

railwajB,    When  the  Great  Eastern  Bailway  Company  cleared  large 

areas  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  for  their  own  purposes,  strin-* 

gent  conditions  as  to  workm^s  trains  at  cheap,  rates  were  imposed 

upon  them  by  Parliament.    It.  is  difficult  to  see  why,  as  opportunity 

offerS)  similar  conditions  should  not  be  imposed  upon  other  .railway, 

compames.     Many  of  the  workpeople  without  any  special  calling 

may  live  in  one  place  just  as  well  as  another ;  and  large  numbers 

have  no  doubt  already  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus. 

offered  for  living  in  comparatively  pure  air. and  in  cheaper  houses, 

such  as  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  suburbs.     But,  as  the  Committee 

wisely  pobt  out,  very  great  hardship  would   often  follow  if  the 

providons  for  replacement  were  wholly  done  away  with.    The  special 

callings  of  many  of  the  workpeople,  the  hours  of  their  work,  the  em-* 

ployment  of  their  children,  the  maintenance  of  their  home  life,  the 

economy  of  living  together  in  a  family,  the  expense  of  travelling  to 

and  fro  if  more  than  the  chief  bread-winner  have  to  come  and .  go 

backwards  and  forwards,  the  cheapness  of  food  owing  to  the  nearness 

of  the  great  early  morning  and  late  evening  markets,  render  it  very 

desirable  that  a  large  portion  should  be  enabled  to  rehouse  themselves 

in  or  near  the  area  of  displacement.     The  evidence  of  the  medical 

officers,  of  Mr.  Bodwell,  one  of  the  arbitrators  employed,  of  Canon 

Gilbert,  of  Mr.  Bamett,  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  of  the  working  men 

themselves,  and  of  the  London  Trades  Council,  as  presented  to  the 

Committee,  is  absolutely  conclusive  on  this  point.    The  question  of 

cost  18  one  much  considered  by  the  Committee.    The  foiurteen  areas 

dealt  with  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  were  acquired  at  the  gross  cost 

of  about  1,581, 000^.,  including  legal  expenses  and  formation  of  new 

streets^  the  latter  item  amounting   to   95,500Z.      The  estimated 

amonnt  to  be  received  for  recoupment  by  sale  of  land  is  about 
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370,000^.9  which  would  leave  the  net  loss  to  the  Metropolitaa  Board 
from  the  whole  transaction  at  1,115,500L,  not  including  the  cost  of 
new  streets  in  the  calculation,  being  about  70*6  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
cost.    Large  as  this  amount  may  seem,  it  is  certainly  not  more, 
probably  less,  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  large  street  improvement. 
There  is  no  pomp  and  glory  in  the  scheme,  no  honour,  it  may  be,  to 
be  gained  by  the  Metropolitan  Board ;  but  the  real  benefit  conferred 
upon  the  inhabitants,  the  removal  of  social  and  moral  evils,  the 
saving  of  health  and  life,  are  matters  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  comparing  one  class  of  improvement  schemes   with 
another ;  and  there  are  also  other  matters  which  must  be  mentioned 
as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  cost,  such  as  the  additional  rateable 
value  of  the  new  buildings  as  compared  with  that  of  the  old  buildings. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  rateable  value  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Peabody  Trustees  on  the  six   sites  sold  to  them  will  amount   to 
13,311Z.,  as  against  the  rateable  value  of  the  premises  formerly 
standing  on  the  same  sites  9,9362. ;  and,  as  Mr.  Bamett  well  points 
out,  the  ratepayers  will  no  doubt  reap  a  large  advantage  in  the  future 
from  the  improved  health  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  consequent 
decrease  of  burden  on  the  rates.    Still  the  problem  how  to  reduce  the 
cost  so  far  as  can  wisely  be  done,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  full 
effect  to  the  intention  and  spirit  of  the  Acts,  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  Conmiittee.      It  is  unfortunate  that  most  of  the 
schemes  presented  to  the  arbitrators  took  place  before  the  passing 
of  the   amending  Act  of  1879,  which  contained    provisions    for 
more  clearly  explaining  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1875  as  to  com- 
pensation and  for  the  express  purpose  of   preventing    an  owner 
from  taking  advantage  of  his  own  wrongs  through  the  unhealthy 
state  of  the  premises  or  by  reason  of  overcrowding.    It  is  now,  how- 
ever, clear  that  the  principle  eventually  laid  down  by  Sir  Henry 
Hunt  and  Mr.  Bodwell,  the  two  arbitrators  chiefly  employed,  and 
confirmed  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Conmiittee,  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  both  the  Acts,  must  guide 
all  future  arbitration,  and  will  consequently  much  decrease  the  cost 
in  future  cases,  i.e.,  first,  that  if  a  house  be  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
and  it  would  be  waste  of  money  to  repair  it,  the  value  must  be  cal- 
culated upon  the  principle  of  what  the  land  is  worth  and  the  materials, 
and  no  more ;  and  secondly,  that  in  valuing  such  land  the  value  must 
be  taken  as  of  land  subject  to  all  its  then  evil  surroundings,  and  not  as 
land  after  clearance  of  the  whole  area  situated  in  a  cleared  space.    The 
Committee  have  also  made  recommendations  which  will,  if  carried 
into  law,  still  further  lessen  the  delay  and  expense  of  the  necessary 
legal  procedure,  and  they  give  as  their  unanimous  opinion  that^ 
looking  to  the  various  considerations  already  mentioned,  the  existing* 
law,  which  requires  that  each  scheme  shall  provide  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  at  the  least  as  many  persons  of  the  working  classes  as  are 
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displaced,  may  be  safely  relaxed  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  it  will 
be  safficient  to  require  such  accommodation  to  an  extent  varying 
from  one-half  to  two- thirds  of  the  population  displaced,  according  to 
the  Tarying  circumstances  of  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and 
as  the  confirming  authority  may  think  fit  on  the  report  of  the  person 
appointed  to  hold  the  local  inquiry  in  each  case  on  behalf  of  such 
authority.    The  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  was  so 
onanimous  that  we  may  fairly  hope  that  the  necessary  Act  may  be 
passed  during  the  present  session,  and  without  opposition,  and  then 
eyety  one  will  probably  cordially  join  in  the  further  and  final 
recommendation  of  the  Ciommittee,  namely,  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  by  the  authorities  of  the  City  of  London,  by  the  Metropolitan 
Boaid,  by  the  vestries  and  district  boards,  each  in  their  own  special 
province,  in  giving  full  effect,  and  without  delay,  to  all  statutory 
powers  for  the  removal  of  so  much  evil  and  for  the  accomplishing  of 
so  much  good.     It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  one  or  more 
memben  of  these  various  bodies  would  take  up  this  matter  as  a 
labour  of  love  as  well  as  a  matter  of  duty,  so  as  to  take  care  that 
there  should  be  no  unnecessary  delay,  and  so  as  to  afford  that  most 
material  of  all   assistance  which  personal  supervision  and  direct 
personal  interest  in  the  work  alone  can  give.     The  evil  of  these 
rookeries  which  we  all  desire  to  root  out  has  been  the  growth  of 
generations ;  it  must  take  time  and  effort,  and  it  must  cost  money,  to 
effect  the  cure,  but  in  my  own  belief  the  result  will  amply  repay  all 
the  effort  and  all  the  cost ;  and  I  cannot  help  appealing  to  all  those 
who  have  any  power  or  influence  in  the  matter  of  carrying  out  this 
work,  in  almost  the  same  words  that  I  made  use  of  in  Parliament  in 
1875.     Considering  the  state  of  the  people  at  the  present  time, 
considering  how  little  has  been  done  for  them,  and  considering  also 
the  absolute  necessity  of  raising  this  almost  degraded  class,  which 
has  been  brought  up  in  sickness,  and  which  will  perpetuate  disease 
if  we  do  not  afford  them  the  means  of  improving  their  condition,  I 
ask  my  readers,  on  those  haunts  of  sickness  and  of  death  to  assist  in 
breathing  at  all  events  one  breath  of  health  and  life,  and  on  those 
courts  and  alleys  where  all  is  dark — dark  with  a  darkness  which  not 
only  may  be  but  is  felt,  a  darkness  of  mind,  of  body,  and  of  soul — I 
ask  them  all  each  and  every  one  to  assist  in  carrying  out  one  of  Grod's 
best  and  earliest  laws,  ^  Let  there  be  light.' 

« 
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THE  7EW  AND   THE  EASTERN 

QUESTION. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  two  political  problems  which  press  most  urgently  for  solu- 
tion should  be  essentially  religious  in  their  origin.   Modem  civilisation 
has  been  startled  by  an  outbreak  of  Christian  fanaticism  against  Jews, 
and  of  Moslem  fanaticism  against  Christians,  attended  by  outrage 
and  violence  which  would  have  disgraced  the  middle    ages,   and 
threatening  disaster  still  more  serious.    In  the  one  case  the  diplomacy, 
and  in  the  other  the  enlightened  sympathy  and  benevolence,  of  the 
most  advanced  nations  of  the  world  have  been  invoked,  and  charitable 
committees  and  political  conferences  have  been  called  into  operation 
in  the  vain  hope  that  moral  pressure,  backed  in  the  case  of  Bossia  by 
large  pecuniary  donations,  and  in  the  case  of  Egypt  by  a  naval 
demonstration,  would  suffice  to  grapple  with  difficulties  which  have 
their  root  in  those  passionate  instincts  of  superstition  and  ignorance 
that  defy  all  the.  panaceas  of  civilisation,  whether  they  be  political  or 
humanitarian.     Either  one  of  these  politico-religious  conflagrations 
recurring  singly  would  have  given  Europe  enough  to  do.    The  fact 
that  they  have  burst  forth  simultaneously,  and  that  the  remedies 
tried  have  so  far  proved  inadequate,  has  tended  to  complicate  both, 
and  render  any  satisfactory  solution  far  more  difficult  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.    That  the  Jewish  and  Moslem  questions  are 
destined  to  act  and  react  upon  one  another  has  been  already  proved 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  allow  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Palestine. 
The  experiences  of  the  present  century — during  which  the  empire 
has  been  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions,  and  one  province  after 
another  has  been  severed  from  it  on  the  nationality  pretext — ^has  not 
merely  shaken  the  prestige  of  Islam  among  true  believers,  but  has 
produced  a  profoimd  feeling  of  national  insecurity,  and  of  animosity 
towards  foreigners  generally,  of  which  we  have  recently  had  a  striking 
instance  in  Egypt.    The  first  instinct  of  the  Government,  therefore, 
upon  hearing  that  an  emigration  of  Jews  from  Bussia  was  about  to  be 
dixeoted  upon  a  province  to  which  they  might  some  day  put  forward 
a  national  claim  likely  to  enlist    strong  foreign   sympathy,   was 
instantly  to  prohibit  any  such  immigration ;  and  this  not  merely  on 
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grounds  of  political,  but  also  of  religious,  expediency,  based  upon 
certain  predictions  connected  with  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Land 
of  Promise.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  into  the  forces  at  work  in  the 
opposixig  monotheistic  forms  of  belief,  which  are  as  intensely  antago* 
nistic  to  each  other  as  they  are  to  Christianity,  it  will  be  apparent 
that,  as  the  political  and  social  issues  of  the  three  religions  become 
more  and  more  sharply  defined,  the  collisions  which  they  will 
produce,  exasperated  by  prejudice,  will  become  more  inevitable. 

Moreover,  in  their  common  Semitic  origin,  Jews,  and  the  majority 
of  Moslems,  possess  a  racial  bond  which  separates  them  widely 
from  the  Aryan  peoples  of  Europe,  and  which  tends,  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews,  to  attract  them  to  those  Eastern  lands  from  which  they 
have  sprung,  and  to  which  all  their  earliest  religious  and  historical 
associations  are  attached.  That  they  should  have  developed  into 
conditions  which  contrast  so  widely  with  other  nations  of  Semitic 
origin,  is  due  partly  to  the  exigencies  of  that  destiny  which  has 
pursued  them  ever  since  they  lost  their  national  character,  partly  to 
the  iofluence  of  the  religion  of  Moses  as  compared  with  that  of 
Mahomet. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Jews  have  never  acknowledged  any  spiritual 
head  bat  God,  rendered  it  more  easy  for  them  to  worship  in  aU  lands 
and  under  all  conditions  than  it  would  have  been  had  they  owned  a 
spiritual  allegiance  to  any  temporal  head  of  their  religion.    The 
utter  absence  of  any  desire  to  proselytise  or  obtrude  their  theological 
Tiews  upon  the  people  among  whom  they  lived,  was  a  necessity  of 
their  existence,  even  had  it  not  entered  into  the  spirit  of  their 
worship.    Again,  the  institutions  and  ceremonial  observances  of  their 
religion  were  not  calculated  to  shock  the  moral  sense  of  Christian 
communities;  and  for  economic  and  other  reasons  they  could  not,  even 
had  they  wished,  have  continued  to  maintain  a  social  system  based  upon 
polygamy  and  a  broad  inequality  of  the  sexes.    All  these  considera- 
tions enable  them  to  adapt  the  form  of  faith  and  moral  code  which 
they  brought  with  them  &om  the  East  to  the  habits  and  modes  of 
life  of  the  West,  until,  with  the  advance  of  modem  thought  and 
the  growing  tendency  which  the  more  advanced  and  liberal  Jews  have 
shown  to  assimilate  themselves  with  the  natives  of  the  various 
countries  of  their  adoption,  they  are  gradually  abandoning  or  neglect- 
ing the  rites  of  their  religion  and  its  ceremonial  observances,  and,  in 
America  especially,  are  manifesting  a  disposition  to  obliterate  the 
last  traces  of  tribal  distinction,  and  by  intermarriage  to  amalgamate 
as  simple  Deists  or  Unitarians  with  such  of  the  general  community 
as  repudiate  the  doctrines  of  orthodox  Christianity. 

With  the  Moslem,  although  also  an  Oriental  monotheist,  the 
influences  at  work  are  widely  different.  His  religion,  essentially 
aggressive  and  proselytising  in  its  character,  has  achieved  such 
triumphant  spiritual  and  material  successes  since  its  founder  adapted 
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the  religious  systems  and  ideas  prevalent  in  his  time  to  the  moral 
necessities  of  the  countries  in  which  he  lived,  that  it  has  engendered 
in  him  a  scorn  and  contempt  for  rival  creed?,  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  passive  but  complacent  superiority  entertained  by  the  more 
orthodox  Jews  for  their  own  religious  system  ;  and  this  arrogance  the 
institution  of  the  Khalifate  has  only  served  to  confirm  and  con- 
solidate. The  whole  domestic  fabric  which  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  Moslem  code  of  morality  is  repulsive,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  antagonistic  to  that  which  prevails  in  Christendom ;  and 
assimilation  is  socially  as  impossible  between  the  Mussulman  and  the 
Christian  as  between  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  and  those  of  Jacob. 
I  may  here  incidentally  remark  that,  curiously  enough,  the  Moslem 
feels  more  sympathy,  or,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  less 
aversion,  for  the  Trinitarian  Christian  than  for  the  Monotheistic  Jew, 
on  the  ground  that  the  latter  does  not  accept  Christ  as  a  prophet  of 
God,  which  the  Moslem  does. 

If,  then,  we  use  civilisation  and  Christendom  as  synonymous 
terms — and  by  Christendom  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  to  imply  that 
it  is  composed  of  Christians,  but  merely  use  the  word  as  a  generic  theo- 
logical expression — it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  it  should  be  regarded  by 
Moslem  and  Jew  from  very  different  points  of  view,  and  as  destiued 
to  exercise  a  very  opposite  influence  upon  the  future  of  the  two 
religions.  So  far  as  the  Moslem  is  concerned,  instead  of  yielding  to 
the  influences  of  civilisation,  they  only  tend  to  arouse  his  fanaticism. 
Totally  unable  to  adapt  himself  to  them  socially  or  politically,  be 
finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  force,  the  insidious  character  of 
which  he  is  unable  to  resist,  and  beneath  which  he  instinctively  feels 
he  is  destined  to  succumb,  if  he  cannot  successfully  oppose  its  advance 
by  the  sword.  Hence  we  have  the  idea  of  a  jehad,  or  religious  war, 
engrafted  in  his  nature ;  he  is  trained  from  his  earliest  childhood 
to  a  hatred  of  the  Ghiaour,  and  cherishes  through  life  the  hope  that 
the  day  may  come  when  an  opportunity  may  arise  for  giving  it 
forcible  expression.  The  Jew,  on  the  other  hand,  entertains  no  such 
hostile  feeling  for  the  Christian,  though,  God  knows,  he  has  much 
more  reason  to  do  so.  His  terrible  struggle  for  existence  has 
sharpened  his  faculties,  until  he  has  acquired  a  marvellous  instinct 
for  the  exploitation  of  his  Christian  neighbours;  but  it  has  not 
developed  any  hatred  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  are  not 
too  *  advanced'  feel  a  proud  sense  of  religious  and  intellectual 
superiority  which,  so  far  as  the  latter  part  of  the  sentiment  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  fully  justified  by  experience.  The  orthodox  Jew  is 
sustained  under  all  the  adverse  circumstances  of  his  fate  by  the  living 
hope  that  the  real  history  of  his  race  is  still  to  come.  The  Moslem 
feels  that  his  history  lies  in  the  past.  Sullen  and  dogged,  his 
highest  consolation  rests  in  the  belief,  for  which  he  has  prophetic 
indication?,  that,  like  Samson,  his  end  will  be  to  pull  the  temple  of 
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Chiifitendom  about  his  ears,  and  bury  himself  in  its  ruins.  The 
orthodox  Jew  believes,  and  is  no  less  supported  in  that  belief  by  the 
assarsDces  of  his  sacred  books,  that  those  ruins  are  destined  to  prove 
the  foundations  of  his  future  greatness  and  triumph ;  but  in  order 
to  this  consummation  he  feels  that  the  tribal  distinction  and 
religious  ezclusiveness  of  his  race  must  be  preserved.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  orthodox  Jews  of  Bussia  and  the  east  of  Europe  have 
manifested  a  strong  opposition  to  the  desire  of  their  more  advanced 
western  co-religionists  to  promote  a  mass  emigration  to  America, 
and  have  inaugurated  a  counter-movement  in  favour  of  a  return  to 
the  East,  which  has  seized  upon  the  imagination  of  the  masses,  and 
produced  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  emigration  to  Palestine, 
the  force  and  extent  of  which  only  those  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  ity  as  I  have  done,  can  appreciate. 

The  causes  of  this  wide  divergence  of  sentiment  are  not  very  far 
to  seek.  The  object  of  the  Western,  or  *  modern,'  Jew  is  to  identify 
himadf  as  much  as  possible  with  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 
He  desires  to  have  no  interests  or  nationality  apart  from  the  people 
among  whom  he  is  settled.  He  becomes  a  fervent  patriot,  feeling 
that  in  a  free  country  all  careers  are  open  to  him,  all  positions  of 
power  or  authority  are  possible  to  him,  and  he  shrinks  from  becoming 
identified  with  aspirations  attached  to  an  obscure  province  in  Asia, 
and  which  possesses  a  certain  national  character  apart  from  the  people 
among  whom  he  dwells.  Unlike  the  Irishman  who,  when  he  becomes 
an  American,  becomes  with  characteristic  inconsistency  an  enthusiastic 
patriot  of  two  countries,  he  eagerly  repudiates  one  in  favour  of  the 
other;  and  to  him  there  is  no  more  disagreeable  prospect,  or  more  incon. 
venient  theological  dogma,  than  the  advent  of  a  Messiah,  which  should 
compel  him  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  fleshpots  of  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  and  return  to  that  of  his  forefathers.  Hence  it  is  that  one 
of  the  members  of  the  most  opulent  of  Western  Jewish  families  is 
credited  with  the  saying  that, '  if  ever  the  Messiah  came,  he  would 
apply  to  be  appointed  Palestinian  ambassador  in  London.' 

The  orthodox  Jews,  on  the  other  hand — ^living  in  countries  to 

which  all  careers  are  closed  by  law  to  them,  who  are  debarred  from 

holding  land,  from  engaging  in  certain  trades,  and  are  placed  under 

all  sorts  of  legal  disabilities ;  who  are  subject  to  contempt,  ignominy, 

injustice,  and  persecution,  culminating  in  murder  and  rapine  on  a 

terrible  scale — have  naturally  no  such  attachments  to  the  land  in 

which  they  are  ill  treated.     With  them  there  is  no  temptation  to 

indulge  in  any  sentiments  of  patriotism ;  they  can  afford  to  cling  to 

the  hope  of  a  Messiah,  and  of  a  restoration  to  their  ancient  home. 

The  Jew  of  the  West,  living  in  countries  where  a  growing  scepticism 

threatens  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Christianity  by  which  he  is 

surrounded,  is,  imconsciously  to  himself,  infected  by  the  materialistic 

tendency  which  pervades  the  literature  and  taints  the  society  o£ 
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which  he  forms  part ;  in  the  country  of  his  adoption  the  ancient  theo- 
logical landmarks  become  slowly  obliterated  with  him,  as  with  the 
Christian ;  he  wishes  his  bigoted  co-religionist  of  the  East  to  share  in 
the  blessings  of  the  civilisation  which  he  enjoys,  and  participate  in 
the  privilege  of  that  free  and  independent  thought  which  accompanies 
it ;  and  he  believes  conscientiously  that  he  is  consulting  his  highest 
interest  better  by  sending  him  to  America,  where  he  may  become  an 
enlightened  millionnaire,  than  by  aiding  him  to  go  to  a  country 
endeared  by  traditions  inconsistent  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  and 
where  his  religious  prejudices  are  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
associations  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  while  the  material  advantages 
which  it  offers  under  Moslem  rule  are  at  best  doubtful. 

The  influences  which  have  been  at  work  upon  the  Jews  in  Bussia 
and  the  Sclav  countries  in  Europe,  have  developed  a  state  of  feeling 
among  them  which  does  not  respond  to  this  appeal.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  *  every  country  has  the  Jews  which  it  deserves.'  This  is 
true  in  the  sense  that  the  institutions  and  religion  of  the  country 
which  the  Jew  may  have  adopted  as  his  home,  no  doubt  exercise  an 
influence  upon  his  character.  Thus,  in  Bussia,  where  he  is  surrounded 
by  religious  superstition  and  fanaticism,  he  is  naturally  confirmed  in 
the  prejudice  and  bigotry  of  his  own  religion.  In  a  coimtry  where 
freedom  is  unknown  he  remains  relatively  ignorant  and  servile ;  but  he 
escapes  the  dangers  of  indififerentism,  and  retains  a  simplicity  of 
character  and  of  faith  and  a  capacity  of  aspiration  which  are  incom- 
patible with  a  high  state  of  so-called  civilisation*  Upon  purely  moral 
groimds,  and  putting  his  material  interests  aside,  I  believe  he  would 
lose  more  than  he  would  gain  by  being  suddenly  launched  upon 
that  chaos  of  enlightened  competition  and  thought  which  characterises 
the  most  progressive  nation  in  the  world;  and  the  men  whom  I  have 
met  in  Eastern  Europe  who  were  the  most  devoted  to  their  race,  and 
most  ardent  in  their  religion,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  The  very 
exigencies  which  successful  competition  involves  in  America  are  in- 
compatible with  the  due  observance  of  the  requirements  of  their 
religion,  which  render  it  necessary  that  Jews  should  live  in  com- 
munities. The  preparation  of  the  Kosher  food,  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  attendance  at  the  synagogue,  are  all  impossible  if  the 
only  meat  procurable  is  pork ;  an  engagement  as  a  labourer  involves 
working  on  the  Saturday,  and  the  nearest  Jewish  congregation  is  five 
himdred  miles  distant.  In  Bussia,  Poland,  and  Boumania  there  are 
about  five  millions  of  Jews ;  of  those  three-fourths,  if  not  more,  are 
orthodox,  and  this  has  resulted  mainly  from  their  living  together  in 
large  communities,  and  from  the  powerful  influence  wield^  by  the 
Babbis.  In  order  to  maintain  the  race  distinction,  and  the  strong 
religious  sentiments  by  which  they  are  animated,  it  is  felt  that  emi- 
gration to  any  country  is  undesirable  where  they  cannot  hope  to  live 
together  in  masses,  and  so  retain  their  exclusive  character,  both  in 
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face  and  idigion ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  inclination  has 
been  so  strongly  expressed  by  all  classes,  except  the  richest,  in  fiEtvonr 
of  colonisation  on  a  large  scale  in  Syria.  There  are,  even  among  the 
less  orthodox,  those  who,  while  they  condemn  the  bigotry  of  the 
<extran6 '  party — I  do  not  by  this  term  include  the  Chasidion,  or 
anti-piogressioniBts — are  still  in  &vour  of  an  Eastern  rather  than  a 
Western  emigration,  beoanse  th^  are  penetrated  with  the  conviction 
that  the  miasion  of  the  people  of  Israel  has  been  to  Tnaiy*^^in  intact 
the  monotbeiBtic  idea,  and  that  this  will  be  lost  under  the  disintegra*- 
ting  influences  of  Western  materialism.  It  is  being  daily  proved,  say 
they,  thai  Christianity  cannot  prevail  against  new  modes  of  thought ; 
thai  even  in  non-Protestant  countries,  where  the  Trinitarian  idea  is  de-* 
graded  pictoiially  into  a  Godhead  represented  by  three  separate  per- 
sonsyinfideliiyisnow  making  rapid  strides;  and  that  the  only  vital  force 
that  can  he  opposed  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  race  whose  very  existence 
is  hound  up  with  the  name  of  Jehovah,  whose  raiaon  dPUre  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  conservation  of  the  principle  embodied  in  that  name  amid 
all  peoples  and  in  all  lands,  and  the  final  triumph  of  that  principle 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Messiah.  According  to  this  thought  the 
Jews  as  a  race  are  the  protest  against  materialism,  the  living  witness 
of  a  living  Qodj  and  as  such  they  must  be  preserved  in  their  tribal 
character  till  the  long-wished-for  day.  And  this  can  most  surely  be 
done  in  that  land  where  He  first  revealed  Himself  to  them,  and 
where  thqr  believe  that  they  are  again  destined  to  worship  Him, 
onder  the  roof-tree  of  His  restored  Temple.    , 

The  effect  of  persecution  has  always  been  to  excite  the  religious 
sentiment,  and  this  has  recently  been  the  result  of  the  Bussian 
atrocities;  it  has  awakened  an  ardent  longing  to  find  a  refuge 
where,  free  not  merely  from  the  political  oppression  of  despotic 
countries,  but  firom  the  pressure  of  the  social  and  conounercial 
neoesBiiies  of  those  where  the  Jew  is  merely  tolerated,  he  may 
develop  a  leligiouB  and  social  life,  untnunmelled  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  gurroondings  of  Western  civilisation,  and  evolve  a  higher  moral 
and  religious  existence  than  is  possible  in  communities  where  every 
influence  is  antagonistic  to  his  aspirations.  A  Jewish  gentle- 
man whose  life  has  been  passed  in  Bussia,  and  who  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  opposing  emigration  to  America,  and  in  advocating 
colonisation  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  has  fisivoured  me  with  a  memo- 
randum of  his  reasons  pro  and  coti.,  firom  which  a  tolerably  accurate 
eatimate  may  be  formed  of  the  real  nature  of  the  sentiment  by  which 
the  masses  of  Bussian  and  Boumanian  Jews  have  been  moved,  in  pre- 
ferring an  Eastern  to  aWestem  Exodus. 
Beaaons  against  endgiation  to  America  : 

1«  It  woold  be  impossible  to  collect  the  enormous  sums  required 
to  transport  the  vast  population  who  desire  to  leave  the  country,  at 
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the  sate  of  102.  a  head,  which  is  the  lowest  calculation  that  can  be 
made  for  transport  to  America.         » 

.2.  Because  life  there  is  so  different  from  that  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  and  the  distance  is  so  great,  that  they  shrink  from 
the  prospect,  and  only  accept  it  in  relatively  small  numbers  now  in 
de&ult  of  another  alternative. 

3.  Because  hope  of  success  is  only  held  out  to  those  who  till  the 
soil ;  and  it  is  said  that,  with  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  they 
have  been  trained,  they  could  not  compete  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life  with  more  highly  educated  people. 

4.  Because  it  is  only  the  young  and  able-bodied,  skilled  in 
a  trade,  who  are  selected,  thus  compelling  separation  firom  the  old,, 
feeble,  and  imskilled,  who  are  left  to  starve  or  sent  back  to  Bossia. 

5.  Because  the  exigencies  of  life  in  America  render  the  proper 
observances  of  religion  impossible,  and  tend  to  loosen  their  religious 
belief. 

6.  Because  the  effect  of  being  scattered  singly  all  over  the  country 
would  be  to  weaken  the  national  sentiment  and  the  national  hope  of 
a  Messiah. 

7.  Because  young  men  of  weak  principles  not  supported  by  the 
moral  sense  of  a  congregation,  but  exposed  to  temptation  alone,  would 
be  liable  to  become  utterly  ruined  and  demoralised. 

8.  Because  there  is  no  guarantee,  should  a  Jewish  migration  to 
America  assume  large  proportions,  that  it  might  not  give  rise  to  an 
anti-Semitic  agitation  ;  the  more  especially  as  indications  have  not 
been  wanting  of  a  tendency  in  that  direction. 

9.  Because  it  is  a  violation  of  the  moral  and  religious  instinct  of 
the, orthodox  Jew,  who  feels  that  his  real  home  is  Palestine,  to  force 
him  to. become  merged  in  the  antipathetic  life  of  the  West,  and 
therefore  an  injury  to  his  character. 

10.  Because  every  objection  to  an  agricultural  colony  in  Palestine 
applies  to  one  in  America.  Competition  is  more  severe,  and  the 
inaptitude  which  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  why  colonisation  in 
Syria  is  impossible,  would  be  a  tenfold  greater  drawback  to  agri- 
cultural enterprise  on  the  part  of  Jews  in  America. 

The  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  colonisation  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
are: — 

1.  Because  the  cost  of  transport  is  2L  a  head  instead  of  10^ 

2.  Because  they  would  be  able  to  settle  in  large  communities, 
where  they  could  support  one  another  in  their  religious  observances 
and  social  duties. 

3.  Because,  from  their  position  and  latent  resources,  Syria  and 
Palestine  are  capable  of  giieat  commercial  and  industrial  development, 
and  the  presence  of  Jewish  colonies  would  be  sure  to  attract  capital 
to  them ;  while,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  their  being  crowded^  as  no 
other  race  would  be  likely  to  choose  them  as  a  field  for  emigration. 
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4.  Because  in  Enrope  and  America  it  is  a  crime  to  have  an 
Oiiental  genius  or  an  Oriental  nose ;  therefore^  in  God's  name,  let 
liini  go  where  his  genius  mH  be  free  and  his  nose  not  remarked. 

5.  Because,  if  there  are  lai^  settlements  of  Jews  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  all  the  oppressed  of  other  couutries  will  find  their  way 
there,  and  it  will  not  he  said,  as  it  is  of  America,  that  there  is  only 
rcKMn  for  the  young  and  the  strong. 

6.  Because  fiur  more  money  will  be  forthcomiDg  for  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  in  Syria  and  Palestine  than  for  the  transport  of 
the  young  and  the  strong  to  America. 

7.  Because  it  will  extinguish  the  mendicant  class  who  live  on  the 
Halukn,  and  the  disgrace  which  Jerusalem  now  is  to  Judaism,  and 
the  Jews  now  idling  in  Palestine  would  be  forced  to  become  useful 
memben  of  society. 

8.  Because  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  a  Russian  Jew  to  become 
a  Turkish  subject,  on  account  of  the  superior  toleration  with  which 
he  is  treated,  and  because,  so  far  as  danger  from  Arabs  is  concerned, 
he  would  rather  be  killed  by  a  Bedouin  in  fair  fight  than  be  mas- 
sacred by  a  Russian  mujik,  and  prevented  by  the  police  from  defending 


9.  Above  all,  because  every  day  of  his  life  upon  the  sacred  soil 
that  he  was  tilling  would  be  felt  by  him  as  a  day  of  holy  service, 
and  be  a  perpetual  stimulant  to  the  fulfihnent  of  all  his  religious 
duties. 

I  do  not  express  any  opinion  myself  as  to  the  validity  of  these 
arguments ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  question  without  a  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  masses 
whose  interests  are  involved,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  they  are 
animated.    The  political  conditions  under  which  the  Bussian  Jews 
have  lived  have  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  their  Western  co- 
religionists to*  sympathise  with,  even  if  they  knew,  their  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling.     And  hence  the  impression  has  been,  until 
recently,  almost  universally  entertained  in  the  West,  that  the  idea  of 
a  restcffation  was  a  mere  abstract  sentiment,  and  regarded  by  the 
pious  as  an  event  more  or  less  miraculous  in  its  character,  and  to  be 
bronght  about  by  some  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  by 
an  agency  with  which  the  Jews  themselves  would  have  no  concern^ 
while  by  many  it  was  considered  a  mere  theological  chimera.    They 
have  therefore  been  but  little  prepared  for  an  active  and  energetic 
]Hropaganda,  undertaken  by  members  of  their  own  persuasion,  in 
&Toar  of  a  return  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  for  the  practical  evidence 
of  its  sincerity,  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  organisation  of  com- 
mittees and  societies  all  over  Russia  and  Roumania,  in  spite  of  the 
difficolties  which,  in  the  former  country  especially,  the  Grovemment 
exposes  to  movements  of  this  sort.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  nevertheless, 
that  however  widely  '  enUgfatened  modem '  Jews  may  differ  froin^ 
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their  Eastern  brethren  upon  the  expediency  of  the  agitation,  and 
however  little  sympathy  they  may  feel  with  the  aspiration  whieh  has 
produced  it,  they  will  see  that  upon  humanitarian  grounds  it  is  not 
one  which,  under  the  present  painful  circumstances  of  their  position, 
is  to  he  ignored ;  while  it  is  one  which,  when  the  opportune  moment 
arrives,  it  will  certainly  be  out  of  their  power  to  prevent.  The 
Jewish  *  Associations '  and  *  Alliances '  of  the  West  have  relatively 
Uttle  hold  upon  the  consciences  of  the  Eastern  Jews  as  compared  witti 
that  of  those  Babbis,  some  of  whom,  of  the  ultra-orthodox  type,  wield 
an  extraordinary  spiritual  influence  in  favour  of  an  Eastern  exodqs, 
as  they  energetically  oppose  the  policy  of  their  co-religionists  of  the 
West  in  behalf  of  enugration  to  America. 

Singular  to  state,  there  is  a  large  section  of  *  ultra '  Ghnstiaas 
who  are  as  fiilly  possessed  with  the  idea  of  a  restoration  of  tiie  chosen 
people  as  are  the  ultra-orthodox  Jews  themselves;  and  these  the 
modem  Jew  of  the  indifferent  school  will  have  to  count  with  when 
the  destiny  of  the  mass  of  the  nation  comes  to  be  considered.  Already 
Christian  societies  have  been  formed  to  invite  subscription  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  Eastern  colonisation,  and  very  considerable  sums  have 
been  collected.  The  opposition  of  the  Porte  has  only  to  be  overcome, 
or  other  favourable  conditions  to  arise,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  immense  sums  will  be  contributed  by  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions, who  take  a  certain  view  of  Biblical  prophecy,  towards  its 
fulfilment  in  their  sense ;  a  religious  sentiment  will  be  excited,  which 
will  be  productive  of  far  larger  pecuniary  results  than  could  be  ob- 
tained by  any  appeal  in  favour  of  emigration  to  America ;  and  miless 
the  Jews  of  the  West  are  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  movement 
more  cordially  than  they  have  done  hitherto,  they  will  find  that  it 
will  slip  from  their  control  altogether. 

The  two  statements  with  which  I  was  invariably  met,  both  by 
Western  Jews  and  Christians,  when  I  fijrst  mooted  the  idea  of  Jewish 
colonisation  in  Palestine,  neariy  four  years  ago,  were,  first,  that  no  Jews 
wanted  to  go  there ;  and,  secondly,  that,  not  being  agriculturists, 
they  were  totally  unfitted  to  become  colonists.  The  first  was  very 
speedily  contradicted  by  events.  I  have  had  special  opportunities  of 
coming  into  personal  relation  with  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  of 
attending  meetings,  of  conversing  with  representative  delegates,  and 
I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  a  correspondence  and  addresses,  con- 
taining over  ten  thousand  signatures,  which  leave  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  sincerity  and  extent  of  the  sentiment  in  fiEivoar  of 
colonisation  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  second  objection  of  course 
can  only  be  tested  by  experience,  but  the  determinaticm  expressed 
both  verbally  and  in  writing  was  absolutely  imanimous  in  favour  of 
an  agricultural  life.  That  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
Bussian  Jewish  population  are  actually  skilled  agriculturists  all 
admit ;  though  that  proportion  is  larger  than  is  generally  suspected 
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by  those  who  judge  of  the  Jews. of  Bussia  by  those  of  other  countries ; 
but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  indications  of  the  movement  is  the 
apparent  craving   to  work  on  the  land  generally  exhibited.    The 
Bussian  Jews  especially  repudiate  with  indignation  the  idea  that 
they  cannot  acquire  the  mysteries   of  agriculture ;  they  point  to 
experiments  in  Bussia  where  they  have  been  tried  with  success,  and 
they  instance  cases  where  they  have  proved  themselves  as  good  day- 
labourers   on  a  railway,  or  other  works  of  industry,  as  any  other 
people.     If  they  rarely  engage  in  such  pursuits,  it  is  because  they 
are  not  allowed  to  ^hold  land,  and  they  can  find  means  of  livelihood 
more  profitable  than  tilling  the  soil  for  its  own  proprietors  ;  but  this 
would  not  apply  to  colonies  in  the  East,  where  they  would  form 
communities  apart,  with  their  own  farms  and  their  own  handicrafts, 
and  where  they  would  not  be  intermingled  with  Christians  out  of 
whom  they  are  compelled,  as  in  Bussia,  to  squeeze  a  living  by  fair 
means  or  foul.     Hitherto  the  experiment  of  placing  them  upon  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  tracts  of  imoccupied  land,  isolated  from  contact 
with  the  natives  of  the  country,  has  never  been  tried ;  and  even  if  the 
attempt  should  be  made  in  America,  and  should  fail,  it  would  prove 
nothing,  as  they  would  on  the  one  hand  be  compelled  there  to  com- 
pete 'with  the  race  most  highly  skilled  in  agricultural  operations, 
conducted  upon  the  newest  and  most  advanced  principles,  and  on 
the  other  be  constantly  tempted  away  to  pursuits  apparently  more 
profitable.     Some  months  ago  I  sent  forty-five  souls  to  some  farms  I 
own  in  America,  and  they  have  all  settled  down  to  an  agricultural 
life  upon  them,  in  preference  to  other  occupation,  although  the 
majority  of  them  had  been  previously  engaged  in  commerce,  or  were 
skilled  in  some  sort  of  trade. 

It  is  not  by  scattering  them  broadcast  over  a  country  in  which 
fifty  milliGns  of  people,  a  large*  proportion  of  whom  are  foreign  bom 
of  diverse  natioimlities,  are  all  engaged  in  a  mighty  struggle  for  the 
accumolation  of  wealth,  that  we  are  likely  to  discover  what  capa- 
bilities for  social  and  industrial  organisation  the  Jews  as  a  race  may 
possess.     Still  less  can  we  judge  either  of  their  character  or  capacities 
by  our  knowledge  of  them  under  the  conditions  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  nation  in  Eastern  Europe  fight  for  existence ;  but  those  who 
know  what  those  conditions  are,  must  be  aware  that  the  recent 
disasters  were  inevitable,  and  that  unless  the  Jews  are  removed  £rom 
the  cotmtries  in  which  they  have  taken  place,  we  may  certainly 
anticipate  their  recurrence  upon  a  much  larger  scale.     In  order  that 
I  may  not  be  accused  of  taking  a  prejudiced  view  of  the  matter,  I 
will  even  admit  all  that  is  charged  against  the  Jew  by  the  natives  of 
these  countries.      The  very  fact  that  they  consider  him  such  a  pest 
that  he  must  be  massacred  in  order  to  be  got  rid  of,  is  in  itself  a 
reason    why   he  should    be  removed  from   the  danger  which    is 
threatening  him  as  an  intolerable  member  of  society.    It  is  not  to 
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be  wondered  at  that  the  Jews  should  swarm  in  the  largest  numbers 
in  those  countries  in  which,  owing  to  the  degraded  intellectual  and 
industrial  condition  of  the  people,  they  should  feel  themselves  most 
secure  from  competition.  It  is  also  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
Governments  should  fear  that,  if  they  do  not  protect  their  own  people 
from  the  superior  commercial  faculties  of  a  more  gifted  race,  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  latter  might  increase  to  a  dangerous 
extent,  since  they  have  passed  laws  which  should  have  the  effect  of 
handicapping  them ;  and  as  the  legal  disabilities  to  which  he  was 
subjected  increased,  the  Jew  was  driven  to  exercise  an  almost  preter- 
natural astuteness  in  order  to  make  a  living,  and  to  exploUer  the 
vices  and  follies  of  his  Christian  neighbours  to  a  degree  which 
exasperated  them  just  in  proportion  as  they  put  themselves,  helpless 
victims,  in  his  hands.  By  degrees  he  came  to  control  all  the  small 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  when  he  dared  he  took  his  pound  of 
flesh.  The  Slav  peasant  who  is  passionately  addicted  to  intoxicating 
drinks,  who  is  naturally  sluggish  and  lazy,  and  as  ignorant  as  he  is 
superstitious,  was  as  certain  to  disappear  before  the  sober,  industrious, 
and  highly  intelligent  Jew,  unless  specially  protected  by  his  Govern- 
ment, as  the  Red  Indian  of  America  before  the  Anglo-Saxon.  If  he 
was  protected,  the  Jew  found  sobriety,  industry,  intelligence^  and 
superior  education  all  the  more  essential;  and  his  overweening 
cupidity  and  unscrupulousness  in  commerce  seemed  to  him  fully 
justified  by  the  unfair  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured.  He  felt  himself,  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not,  compelled  to  wage  a  predatory  war  upon  his 
neighbours ;  and  his  neighbours,  too  brutalised  and  stupid  to  retaliate 
in  any  other  way,  took  their  revenge  by  robbing  and  murdering  him. 
In  countries  where  the  peasantry  are  as  shrewd  and  industrious  as  the 
Jew,  there  is  scarcely  one  to  be  found.  In  others,  as  in  Austria,  where 
they  are  allowed  equal  liberties,  the  land  is  passing  in  many  districts 
into  their  hands.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  Eastern  Galicia,  where 
the  small  farms  are  largely  held  by  Jews,  their  former  proprietors 
working  for  them  as  day-labourers. 

Sooner  or  later  in  all  these  countries  public  feeling  will  express 
itself  in  one  form  or  other,  if  not  as  it  has  done  in  Bussia,  then  as  it 
has  done  in  Germany.  The  less  tolerant  countries  of  Europe  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  a  people  who  insist  upon  maintaining  a  tribal 
distinction  socially,  even  though  they  may  be  patriotic  citizens,  are 
too  tough  for  digestion  politically — all  the  more  so  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  highly  gifted.  Even  in  our  country  we  are  not  with- 
out writers  of  an  advanced  Liberal  school  who  have  expatiated  on 
this  theme;  and,  whatever  our  own  individual  views  may  be,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fsEtct  that  the  sentiment  exists  in  some  form  or 
other  in  every  country,  and  that,  as  the  financial  influence  and  power 
for  combination  of  the  Jews  increase,  it  is  a  problem  that  will  have 
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to  be  dealt  with.  In  the  meantime  in  Russia  it  has  entered  on  the 
acute  phase ;  and,  in  the  interest  of  Bussian  no  less  than  of  Jewish 
humanity,  the  only  solution  practicable — ^that  of  the  removal  of  the 
nation  to  regions  where  they  can  be  more  or  less  apart — will  have 
sooner  or  later  to  be  adopted.  In  Mesopotamia,  North  Syria,  and 
some  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  immense  tracts  of 
fertile  imoccnpied  land  exist,  capable  of  maintaining  the  whole 
Jewish  population  of  Russia ;  and  some  of  these  the  Turkish  Grovem- 
ment  have  under  recent  pressure  verbally  professed  themselves 
willing  to  appropriate  to  colonisation  by  Jews,*  under  a  law  passed 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  regulating  the  subject  generally.  Had  a 
substantial  project  been  approved  by  the  Porte,  which  I  submitted  to 
it  three  }e3urs  ago,  in  connection  with  a  fertile  unoccupied  district  to 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  probable  that  considerable  pecuniary 
benefit  would  ere  this  have  accrued  to  the  Imperial  Treasury. 
Viewed,  however,  by  the  light  of  current  events — ^which  may  reopen 
the  Eastern  Question  under  conditions  so  pregnant  with  momentous 
results — I  am  thankful  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  which 
success  would  have  entailed,  and  cannot  but  regard  the  delay  which 
has  resulted  from  my  failure  upon  that  occasion  as  providential. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  indifferentism,  materialism, 

agnosticism,  and  other  phases  of  sceptical  thought  are  undermining 

the  old  forms  of  belief  in  Christendom,  faith  was  never  more  fervent, 

or  religious  sentiment  more  active,  among  Moslems  and  Eastern  Jews, 

than  it  is  at  present :  in  the  one  case  provoking  3,jehady  or  holy  war, 

directed  by  Islam  against  Christendom,  and  in  the  other  a  national 

exodus  out  of  Christendom  into  Islam.     Thus  Christendom  finds 

itself  between  two  fires  of  Monotheism,  both  directed  at  it  by  Asiatic 

races.    It  comes  into  conflict  with  one  because  that  one  refuses  to 

receive  Western  civilisation,  and  with  the  other  because  Western 

civilisation  refuses  to  receive  it.     The  Moslem  prefers  to  die  rather 

than  be  exploits  by  the  Christian,  and  the  Christian  murders  the  Jew 

rather  than  be  exploits  by  him.     No  better  illustration  could  be 

afforded  of  the  predatory  and  unholy  instincts  of  that  civilisation, 

some  of  whose  most  enlightened  prophets  have  of  late  undertaken  a 

literary  crusade  against  the  Jew  in  our  own  country.     It  is  perhaps 

less  to  be  wondered  at  that  Christendom  should  make  war  against 

the  Moslem  because  he  is  not  civilised  enough,  than  that  it  should 

make  it  against  the  Jew  because  he  is  too  civilised.     So  far  as  the 

moral  progress  of  the  world  is  concerned^  Mahomedanism  maybe  said 

to  have   accomplished  its  work.     It  resists  not  merely  material 

progress — which,  considering  the  circumstances  imder  which  it  has 

been  forced  upon  Moslem  countries,  is  not  surprising — ^but  it  is 

utterly  unable  to  identify  itself  with  the  higher  moral  aspirations  of 

the  age.     We  cannot  hope  to  find  in  a  system  which  resents  attempts 

at  reform  of  any  kind  an  agent  for  the  evolution  of  a  purer  or  higher 
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civilisation  than  now  exists  in  Christendom*  That  it  has  had  a 
great  moral  value  in  those  utterly  savage  and  barbarous  regions  of 
the  world  where  it  has  shed  its  influence  is  undeniable ;  but  asj  owing 
to  the  increased  fisMsilities  of  communication,  it  no  longer  enjoys  the 
monc^ly  of  contact  with  those  regions,  the  time  seems  to  have 
arrived  when  it  will  be  forced  to  make  way  for  other  influences. 
Hence  it  is  that,  apparently  conscious  that  its  doom  is  at  hand,  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  forces  of  Islam  were  preparing  instinc- 
tively for  a  death-struggle,  while  those  of  Judaism  are  -already 
beginning  to  palpitate  with  the  quickening  currents  of  a  new  life. 
After  a  training  of  two  thousand  years  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
events  are  so  culminating  as  to  force  upon  Europe  the  necessity  of 
recognising  in  the  race  a  force  with  which,  if  it  remains  much  longer 
scattered  among  the  nations,  they  will  be  unable  to  cope.  Already 
the  alternatives  loom  in  the  near  future — either  of  race  extinction  by 
marriage  in  countries  which  are  too  civilised  to  attempt  it  by 
massacre,  or  of  separation  as  a  young  nationality*  Those  who  still 
cling  most  ardently  to  the  faith  and  the  hope  of  their  fore&thers 
will  not  reluctantly  accept  the  &te  thus  forced  upon  them,  but, 
emerging  firom  the  contempt  and  obscurity  to  which  they  have  so 
long  been  condemned,  will  gather  themselves  from  the  nations, 
stimulated  by  new  aspirations  and  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
have  given  proof,  by  their  successful  competition  in  the  highest 
achievements  of  modem  civilisation,  that  they  possess  moral  and 
intellectual  endowments  which  will  qualify  them,  when  the  chance  is 
offered  them  of  national  existence,  for  taking  their  place  among  the 
most  progressive  peoples  of  the  world.  The  triumphs  they  have  won 
in  art,  in  literature,  in  finance,  and  even  in  statesmanship,  are  all  so 
many  proofis  that  by  a  united  national  effort  it  may  be  reserved  to 
them  to  develop  the  material  resources  and  mechanical  appliances  of 
the  age,  under  conditions  more  favourable  than  any  which  have 
contributed  towards  the  prosperity  of  those  peoples  amidst  which  they 
have  lived.  No  people  are  more  apt  than  they  to  turn  to  good 
account  the  experience,  so  bitterly  won,  which  they  have  gained  in 
their  struggle  for  existence  amidst  the  most  varied  forms  of  civilisa^ 
tion — for  none  are  more  quick  in  apprehension  or  more  expert  in 
application. 

Who  can  say  that  those  forces  which  Europe  has  confessed  are  too 
powerful  for  it  to  deal  with,  and  which  have  led  to  persecution  in 
Bussia  and  to  Judenhetze  in  Germany,  may  not,  if  allowed  firee 
national  expression,  develop  into  a  new  and  higher  civilisation,  or 
that  the  strong  religious  sense  which  has  survived  the  antagonism  of 
two  thousand  years,  and  even  now  resists  so  steadfiistly  the  tempta^- 
tions  of  this  age  of  scepticism,  that  it  clings  to  a  national  return  to 
the  uncivilised  regions  of  the  East  in  preference  to  the  hopes  held  out 
by  the  material  advantages  of  the  West,  may  not  be  destined  to  evolve 
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into  new  and  yet  higher  foims  of  religious  thought,  and  furnish  the 
elements  necessary  to  the  ultimation  of  that  universal  religion  which 
has  been  the  ideal  of  all  devout  and  aspiring  minds  ?  Are  we  to 
imagine  that  all  this  suffering  and  all  this  steadfastness  have  been 
wasted,  and  that  the  peculiar  destiny,  under  the  varied  vicissitudes  of 
i?hich  their  sublime  hope  has  been  cherished  and  their  ardent  faith 
preserved,  mean  nothing?  or  that  the  trials  they  have  endured 
have  not,  as  it  were,  kneaded  them  into  the  spiritual  leaven  of  a 
fntore  age  ?  While  the  Western  races  are  pre-eminently  endowed  with 
the  instinct  of  rational  apprehension,  and  contribute,  so  to  speak,  the 
xnasooline  element  of  religious  thought,^  may  it  not  be  that  it  has 
been  reserved  to  the  Jews,  the  most  gifted  of  all  Asiatic  races,  to 
ftnnish  the  intuitive  or  feminine  principle,  which  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  highest  and  purest  moral  conceptions  ?  It  would 
smely  be  as  noble  an  ambition  for  the  orthodox  Jew  to  aspire  to 
develop  a  religion  which  should  commend  itself  to  the  unsatisfied 
ciaviiigB  of  Christendom,  as  for  the  orthodox  Christian  to  hope,  as  he 
now  does,  that  the  restoration  of  the  race  to  Palestine  should  lead  to 
theii  conversion  to  his  fonn  of  theological  belief. 

Tlias  it  is  that,  at  the  dose  of  the  nineteenth  century,  three  great 
religious  forces  of  the  world  find  themselves  face  to  face — ^two  of 
them  armed  and  equipped  for  the  fray,  and  determined  to  test  the 
value  of  their  views  of  moral  and  material  progress  by  the  arbitration 
of  the  sword ;  and  the  third  feeble  in  outward  seeming,  scattered, 
muumed,  and  despised  by  both,  yet  prepared,  wh^  the  way  is  cleared 
f<»r  them  by  the  crash  of  rival  creeds,  to  rise  from  their  ruins  inspired 
with  a  ^ew-found  vigour,  and  prove  to  the  world  that,  if  the  final 
solution  of  the  '  Eastern  Question '  involves  the  doom  of  the  Moslem, 
it  opeoB  up  his  future  destiny  to  the  Jew. 

Laubence  Gliphant. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

Fbidat,  the  5th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  Christendom  1822,  is  a 
signal  date  in  the  musical  history  of  England.  On  that  day,  at  a 
meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  held  in  the  Thatched  House 
Tavern,  St.  James's  Street,  under  the  presidency  of  John  Fane,  com- 
monly called  Lord  Burghersh  (afterwards  the  sixth  Earl  of  West- 
moreland), was  instituted  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music.  The  same 
received  the  sanction  of  royal  authority  on  the  ensuing  12th  of  July, 
rules  were  framed  for  the  conduct  of  the  school,  and  subscriptions 
were  collected  for  defraying  its  cost.  The  house  in  Tenterden  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  was  then  taken,  which  has  ever  since  been  the 
home  of  the  Academy,  and  musical  education  was  therein  b^^  on 
the  24th  of  March  1823. 

Once,  and  this  once  only,  let  me  speak  personally.  Let  me  declare 
my  pride  to  have  been  among  the  thousands  who  have  received  musical 
culture  in  the  royal  and  national  seminary  that  has  for  sixty  years 
been  the  English  nursery  of  our  art,  and  my  happiness  to  have 
formed  some  of  my  best  and  longest  friendships  among  my  fellow- 
students  and  the  professors  who  have  taught  us.  Further,  let  me  say 
that  myself  alone  am  responsible  for  the  verity  of  the  statements 
presently  to  be  made,  and  for  the  offering  them  at  this  time  to 
public  notice.  I  mean  that,  though  I  have  the  great  honour  to 
hold  -an  official  position  in  the  long-standing  institution,  it  is  not 
in  this  capacity,  but  in  that  of  a  former  schoolboy,  with  affection 
for  old  memories  and  lasting  advantages,  that  I  attempt  a  concise 
sketch  of  Academy  history. 

Ten  boys  and  ten  girls,  also  one  extra  boy,  on  the  nomination 
of  the  King  (W.  H.  Holmes),  were  at  first  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  school  on  payment  of  a  yearly  fee  of  ten  guineas  for  board  and 
lodging,  as  well  as  musical,  moral,  and  general  education.  The 
intention  had  been  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the  Academy  to  four 
times  this  original  number,  but  the  insufficiency  of  the  collected 
fund  narrowed  the  limit.  The  first  twenty-one  pupils  were  elected 
from  a  far  larger  number  of  competitors,  all  of  whom  passed  through 
the  severely  searching  examination  of  eleven  professors ;  and  to  con- 
sole some  of  the  disappointed  candidates  a  selection  of  sixteen  of 
them  was  admitted  a  month  later  at  the  advanced  charge  of  twenty 
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guineas  for  instruction,  and  eighteen  for  board.  Here  is  exemplified 
the  evil  of  competitive  examination  when  not  a  single  prize  is  to  be 
awarded,  but  the  community  of  an  entire  school  is  to  be  chosen ;  for 
in  the  second  list  of  admissions  are  the  names  of  several  musicians 
who  have  taken  high  rank,  but  were  excluded  in  the  first  instance, 
perhaps  because  their  own  timidity  prevented  the  display  of  their 
ability  at  its  best,  perhaps  because  the  judges  were  unable  to  esti- 
mate their  comparative  amount  of  merit.  The  winning  of  a  single 
scholarship  often  brings  distinction  so  great  and  lasting  that  many 
a  candidate  of  merit  will  risk  even  failure  for  the  chance  of  success ; 
whereas,  if  the  pupils  of  an  entire  school  compete  for  admission 
against  laj^r  numbers,  success  brings  no  honour,  while  failure 
either  discourages  a  candidate,  or  drives  him  to  seek  elsewhere  than 
in  the  school  the  benefits  from  which  his  non-election  excludes 
him. 

Constant  struggle  to  increase  the  funds  evinces  the  activity  of 
the  first  Directors  and  the  Committee  of  Management  appointed  by 
them.    So  much  for  the  zeal  of  lovers  of  music ;  the  zeal  of  its 
professors  was  proved  in  the  same  direction  when  in  January  1824, 
by  request  of  the  committee,  those  at  work  in  the  Academy  agreed 
to  teach  for  three  months  without  fees.     The  value  of  this  latter 
sacrifice  claims  a  twofold  estimate,  for  those  musicians  in  accepting 
ofiSce  had  waived  an  objection  which  had  been  expressed  in  the 
outset,  an  objection  to  working  under  non-professional  control,  an 
objection  that  the  interests  of  music  would  best  be  guarded  by 
musicians;  they  had  lovingly  promoted  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils,  and  now,  in  foregoing  their  just  payment,  they  gave  money 
as  well  as  love.     Still  the  discrepancy  between  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture was  such  that  half  a  year  later  the  committee  found  it  necessary 
to  raise  the  yearly  fees  of  all  students  to  40Z.,  and  to  exact  an 
entrance  fee  of  ten  guineas  from  each  new-comer.     These  fiscal 
arrangements  were  further  modified  in  August,  when  it  was  ruled 
that  302.  yearly  should  be  paid  for  tuition,  and  202.  extra  for  board ; 
and  further,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  income  as  much  as  to 
extending  the  benefits  of  the  Academy,  all  applicants  who  evinced 
natural  disposition  for  music  were  thenceforth  to  be  admitted,  each 
on  his  own  merit,  without  competition.     It  would  have  been  better 
for  the  reputation  of  the  Academy  had  this  last  principle  guided  its 
first  operations ;  the  principle,  namely,  of  undertaking  the  charge  of 
all  talent  that  offered  itself  for  cultivation,  instead  of  the  plan  being 
adopted  as  a  measure  of  finance. 

The  next  incident  of  note  is  Lord  Burghersh's  application  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  March  1824,  for  G-ovem- 
ment  aid  to  the  institution,  which  was  refused ;  a  most  significant 
hctj  because  his  lordship's  political  and  social  influence  was  very 
great,  and  he  was  of  the  same  party  as  the  Premier.  The  suit  was 
\ov.  XII.— No.  66.  S 
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renewed  and  again  rejected  in  1826 ;  but  then  a  charter  was  promised 
to  the  Academy,  and  the  Government  undertook  to  defray  the 
expense  of  this  document.  Governments,  like  glaciers,  move  slowly, 
but  they  leave  their  eternal  mark ;  the  Charter  was  not  completed 
till  1830,  when  it  was  signed  by  the  king  on  the  23rd  of  Jime,  the 
fourth  day  before  his  demise,  and  it  ordains  that  the  then  members 
*  and  their  successors  be,  and  ahaU  for  ever  hereafter  ccmtinue  and 
be,  one  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Hotal  Acadsmy 
OF  Music'  The  perpetuity  of  the  institution  that  had  done  much 
and  has  done  very  much  more  for  art-oulture  in  England  was  thus 
secured  by  the  last  act  of  the  monarch,  whose  regard  for  music  cLings 
to  his  memory,  and  who  had  supported  the  Academy  from  its  outset. 

A. notable  occasion  of  royal  interest  in  the  young  school  waa  on 
the  11th  of  June  1828,  when  the  King  commanded  a  concert  in 
St.  James's  Palace,  to  be  performed  by  its  pupils,  and  this  consisted 
of  orchestral  pieces  and  vocal  and  instrumental  solos  with  accompaxd- 
ment  of  band.  The  encouraging  effect  upon  the  pupils  may  be 
supposed  ;  but  the  encouragement  and  the  effect  reached  further,  in 
inducing  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  engage  some  or  other 
of  the  scholars  for  their  private  concerte,  and  in  drawing  pablie 
attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  schooL 

Next  to  be  named  are  the  operatic  performances  by  the  students 
which  were  given  in  the  English  Opera  House  in  the  winter  of 
1828-9,  and  renewed  in  the  two  following  yefu^s  in  Uie  concert-room 
of  the  King's  Theatre,  wherein  the  orchestra  was  fitted  up  as  a  stage 
for  the  .occasion.  They  consisted  of  complete  operas  by-  Boasiiu, 
Cimarosa,  and  Mozart,  and  one  by  the  noble  founder  of  the  Academy. 
King  WiUiam  the  Fourth,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  aa  Patrcm 
of  the  institution,  and  whose  Queen  had  become  its  Patroness,  was 
present  at  one  of  these  representations — a  grace  which  had  due  infln^ 
ence  on  general  esteem.  It  cannot  .be  dissociated  from  the  success  of 
this  branch  of  operation  that  more  than  one  of  the  singers  who  took 
part  in  the  performances  were  afterwards  engaged  at  tho  Italian 
Opera  House,  which  at  the  time  was  as  much  more  exclusive  than  the 
corresponding  establishment  is  now  in  its  choice  of  artists,  as  it  was 
in  the  social  status  of  its  audience. 

Dr.  Crotch,  the  musician  who  at  the  time  was  at  the  vezy  summit  of 
general  esteem,  was  the  first  Principal  of  the  Academy.  He  retired 
from  office  in  June  1832,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cipriani  Potter,  who 
discharged  its  duties  for  twenty-seven  years.  This  thorough  artist 
and  excellent  teacher  was  the  focus  of  the  love  of  all  who  surrounded 
him ;  and  there  is  no  one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  one  of  these 
but  prizes  the  recollection  of  the  pleasure  as  much  as  the  profit  of 
relationship  with  that  admirable  master. 

The  sum  of  2,2502.,  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  renowned 
musical  festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1834,  was  bestowed  by  the 
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King  on  the  Academy.  This  amount  was  appropriated  to  the  endow- 
ment of  four  £ree  scholarships^  each  entitling  the  holder  to  education 
for  two  jears ;  but  the  amount  was  not  invested  sepa];atelj  from  the 
general  fond,  or  placed  imder  special  trust,,  and  hence  in  evil  days 
it  was  expended  with  the  rest  of  the  capital,  and  the  so-called  King's 
ScholarBhips  were  then  inevitably  disestablished. 

A  new  source  of  income  was  opened  in  1835,  when  a  ball  was 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Academy,  and  this  was  repeated  yearly 
mih  advantage  until  1849.  Its  organisation  and  success  were 
entirely  due  to  the  President,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who,  when- 
ever in  £ngland,{used  all  his  power,  which  indeed  was  considerable, 
to  extend  the  repute  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  institution  of 
which  he  considered  himself  the  father. 

On  the  death  of  King  William  in  1837,  Her  present  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  became  Patron  of  the  Academy ;  and,  as  did  the 
preceding  sovereigns,  she  makes  yearly  contribution  to  the  income, 
and  their  patronage  has  thus  been,  not  only  an  honoured  name,  but  a 
substantial  fact.  The  late  Prince  Consort  was  her  companion  in  so 
fostering  the  art  he  loved. 

Charles  Lucas  succeeded  Potter  as  Principal  in  1859.  He  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  pupils  selected  for  admission  after  the  Academy 
had  been  opened  for  a  month,  and  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
headship  of  the  school  by  wide  knowledge  of  all  classes  of  music, 
practical  &cility  on  all  descriptions  of  instruments,  accurate  and 
lasting  memory,^precisely  distinguishing  ear,  and  fluency  in  composi- 
tion, which  he  exercised  less  in  after  days  than  during  his  student 
period. 

In  1860,  the  late  Earl  of  Wilton,  who  had  become  President  after 
the  death  of  the  founder,  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
Professors  with  the  power,  not  to  act,  but  to  suggest  courses  of  action 
to  the  Committee  of  Management.   These  musicians  found  the  yearly 
outlay  to  be  in  excess  of  the  receipts,  and,  to  meet  the  deficit,  money 
had  constantly  to  be  drawn  from  the  funded  property.    They  cal- 
culated that  if  the  number  of  pupils  were  to  average  one  hundred,  the 
amount  of  their  fees  would  render  the  institution  self-supporting ; 
but  the  usual  number  receiving  instruction  was  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  and  the  ceaseless  loss  was  proportionate.    Betrenchment  of 
expenditure  was  to  little  avail,  since  it  could  by  no  means  be  made 
to  parallel  the  yearly  loss.     Accordingly,  in  1862,  they  framed  a 
memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  setting 
forth  the  objects  of  the  Academy,  the  national  need  for  such  an 
institution,  the  great  good  it  had  already  accomplished,  and  the  far 
wider  benefit  to  art  and  to  the  country  that  would  be  within  its 
range  had  it  but  financial  power  wherewith  to  exercise  its  technical 
resources,  and  praying  for  State-help  to  accomplish  its  important 
duties  of  training  artists  to  delight,  and  teachers  to  educate,  the 

s2 
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Esglish  people.  This  memorial  was  eigned  by  the  principal 
musicians  then  resident  in  London,  and  was  indeed  a  professional 
demonstration  of  the  Academy's  claims.  In  1863  the  Chancellor 
gave  an  interview  to  the  Principal,  Charles  Lucas,  with  one  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Professors,  who  were  introduced  by  the 
late  Sir  George  Clerk,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 
when  the  memorial  was  largely  discussed.  Mr.  Gladstone  argued 
there  was  small  chance  that  Parliament  would  aid  an  institution 
that  was  financially  failing ;  but  could  the  Academy  be  shown  to  be 
self-supporting,  then  there  might  be  good  hope  of  a  Government 
grant  for  furtherance  of  work  that  was  successfully  in  process — ^truly 
illustrating  the  axiom,  *  Unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given  ; 
but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath.'  Notwithstanding  this  stated  opinion  he  did  introduce  the 
subject  in  the  next  year's  budget,  and  obtained  a  vote  of  5001.  nominally 
to  defray  the  rent  of  the  building  in  which  the  work  of  the  Academy 
was  conducted.  This  grant  was  withdrawn  by  the  succeeding 
Chancellor,  but  restored  in  1869  upon  a  new  appeal  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  it  has  been  continued  yearly  till  now,  albeit  the  present  rent 
exceeds  by  one-fourth  the  sum  allowed  by  the  State  as  payment  for 
the  occupied  premises.  Here,  then,  is  the  important  point,  that 
what  was  twice  refused  by  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  personal  request  of 
Lord  Burghersh,  was  conceded  twice  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  prayer 
of  a  number  of  musicians ;  and  the  Academy  is  thus  made  answerable, 
not  alone  to  its  subscribers,  its  pupils,  and  the  public,  for  giving  the 
best  obtainable  musical  instruction  to  persons  naturally  qualified  to 
receive  it,  but  to  the  Crown  itself  for  the  just  administration  of  so 
much  of  the  money  of  the  nation  as  is  confided  to  the  managing  body 
of  the  institution. 

In  July  1866  Lucas  vacated  the  office  of  Principal,  and  Stemdale 
Bennett  was  appointed  to  the  same,  his  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
musician  being  the  warrant  of  his  fitness  to  head  the  establishment 
wherein  he  had  been  reared  as  a  student  for  ten  years,  and  to  which 
his  career  as  an  artist  has  brought  some  of  its  brightest  renown.^  A 
new  office  of  Vice-principal  was  now  created  for  the  sake  of  associating 
Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt  with  Bennett  in  the  technical  control. 

At  the  end  of  1867  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  constituting  the 
Committee  of  Management,  having  expended  all  the  funds,  including 

*  It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  Bennett  went  in  1836  to  I<eipsic  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  his  musical  education,  because  the  Academy  was  incapable  of  yielding 
such  tuition  as  would  complete  the  training  of  an  artist,  and  this  needs  to  be  publicly 
refuted.  While  he  was  still  a  student  here,  he  had  produced  his  first  three  concertos, 
his  overtures  to  Parisina  and  the  Naiades,  his  *  Six  Studies,*  his  '  Three  Musical 
Sketches,*  and  other  of  the  works  on  which  his  fame  mainly  rests,  and  he  had  t^wice 
played  compositions  of  his  o^ti  at  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  He  went,  in 
fact,  to  Germany  for  the  very  reason  that  Mendelssohn  had  come  to  England  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  age,  namely,  to  display  what  he  had  done  and  could  do,  not  to  be 
taught  how  to  do  it. 
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ihe  som  that  had  been  appropriated  to  the  King's  Scholarships,  and 
broiight  the  Academy  into  debt,  resolved,  in  concurrence  with  the 
Board  of  Directors,  to  close  the  school ;  and  with  this  view  they 
tendered  the  resignation  of  the  Charter  to  Her  Majesty. 

In  this  emergency,  the  Principal  called  the  professors  together, 
who  now — ^not  as  in  1824  on  the  entreaty  of  the  aristocratic  com- 
mittee, but  entirely  by  their  own  volition — agreed  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  school  with  such  remuneration  only  as  the  students' 
payments  might  supply,  until  the  hoped-for  time  when  the  finances 
of  the  Academy  might  right  themselves ;  and  they  procured  one  of 
the  highest  legal  opinions  in  the  country  to  the  effect  that  if  only 
one  sabficribing  member  refused  consent,  the  Boyal  Charter  could 
not  be  annulled.  Under  this  conviction,  Lucas  became  a  subscriber 
in  order  that  he  nught  have  the  power  of.  protest  in  case  of  such  a 
vicissitude,  and  many  other  former  students  and  present  professors 
adopted  the  same  course.  The  opinion  just  quoted  was  confirmed  by  the 
Queen's  refusal  to  receive  the  document  in  question ;  and  the  validity 
is  thus  proved  of  the  words  it  comprises,  that  tlie  establishment 
^  shall  for  ever  hereafter  continue  and  be  one  body  politic  and 
corporate  hy  the  name  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music' 

In  1868  the  Earl  of  Wilton  resigned  the  presidency ;  the  Earl  of 
Dudley  accepted  the  post,  and  then  for  the  first  time  the  professional 
element  was  admitted  into  the  Committee  of  Management,  with 
Stemdale  Bennett  as  Chairman  of  the  body,  which  from  that  period 
has  heen  chiefly  composed  of  practical  musicians.    From  that  precise 
moment  dates  the  prosperity  of  the  Academy — prosperity  induced  by 
public  faith  now  first  evinced  in  the  school ;  evinced  by  the  manifold 
applications  for  admittance  as  students,  whose  number  has  conse- 
quently grown  and  continued  to  grow,  so  that  the  average  in  1868 
being  from  sixty  to  seventy,  it  is  at  present  from  four  hundred  to 
five  hundred.    This  is   fact  perhaps  for  admiration,  but  certainly 
not  for  surprise.      In  the  Universities  the  management  is  in  the 
hands  of  scholars,  in  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  the 
administration  belongs  wholly  to  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  in  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Arts  none  but  professional  practitioners 
of  the  arts  of  design  are  admitted  to  membership  or  accepted  in  the 
government,  and  it  is  reasonable  the  world  should  believe  that  musi- 
cians by  vocation  are  better  fitted  than  non-professors  to  direct  the 
afiairs  of  the  national  musical  seminary.     The  aspect  of  the  subject 
is  natural,  and  Academy  history  has  proved  it  to  be  true ;  for  amateurs 
may  enter  with  enthusiasm  on  a  project  for  furthering  the  art  they 
love ;  but  their  zeal  will  cool,  either  from  satisfaction  at  having  their 
purpose  realised,  or  disappointment  at  finding  it  imfulfilled,  their 
energy  frill  exhaust  itself,  their  interest  will  fail ;  whereas  men  whose 
lives  are  spent  in  a  chosen  pursuit,  who  regard  the  goal  as  their 
glory  no  less  than  their  gain,  who  live  on  art  and  who  live  for  art<, 
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liave  new  stimulus  daily  for  their  attention,  new  excitement  hourly 
to  their  interest ;  their  appetite  grows  indeed  by  what  it  feeds  on, 
and  they  are  ever  fresh  for  the  cares  they  undertake. 

The  new  administration  sought  and  obtained  the  patronage  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  those  other  members  of  the  royal  family 
whose  names  figure  below  that  of  the  Sovereign  on  the  list  of  sup- 
porters as  pledge  of  their  trust  in  the  Academy,  in  its  objects,  and 
in  its  power  to  fulfil  them.  Another  fact,  of  character  far  more 
worldly,  and  prosaic  in  the  last  degree,  is  coeval  with  the  manage- 
ment by  musicians ;  namely,  the  punctual  payment  of  professors*  fees, 
which,  under  the  rule  of  another  caste,  stood  often  for  many  months 
nndischarged.  It  must  not  be  unacknowledged  that  every  one  who 
plies  the  teacher's  calling  in  our  time-honoured  school  does  so  for  a 
rate  of  remuneration  very  far  below  what  he  receives  elsewhere  for 
such  exercise  of  his  abilities,  and  this  makes  the  duty  double  of 
imbursing  him  for  his  services  instantly  his  account  becomes  due. 
The  Academy  has  of  late  been  reproached  with  the  smallness  of  the 
stipend  as  compared  with  the  greatness  of  the  work  undertaken  and 
fulfilled ;  it  has  been  called  a  discredit,  if  not  a  disgrace,  that  such 
important  functions  as  these  professors  hold  should  bear  such  trifling 
pecuniary  compensation  as  they  do.  Grant  this  in  courtesy  to  the 
gentlemen  who  state  the  blame;  but,  then,  with  whom  lies  the 
discredit  ? 

With  the  professors  who  place  their  talents  at  interest  in  the 
nation's  culture,  and  feel  the  capital  to  be  well  invested  in  befitting 
persons  for  enrolment  in  their  own  art,  in  furnishing  the  people  with 
producers,  executants,  and  teachers  of  music  ? 

With  the  Academy  which  pays  all  it  possesses  directly  this  is 
claimed? 

With  the  powers  outside  the  establishment  that  possibly  have 
resources  whence  the  old  school  might  be  so  endowed  that  it  might 
make  its  engagements  occasion  of  pecuniary  profit  instead  of  sacrifice 
to  the  musicians  who  hold  them,  as  well  as  of  artistic  honour? 

This  tale  must  retrogress  to  the  period  prior  to  the  crisis  of 
1867-8.  The  noble  Directors  applied  for  premises  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  or  its  proximity,  wishing  thus  to  economise  at 
least  in  the  item  of  rent.  Correspondence  was  interchanged,  the 
end  of  which  was  the  fixing  of  a  day  when  Stemdale  Bennett^  the 
Principal,  should  inspect  some  space  that  possibly  might  be  assigned 
for  Academy  use.  This  was  the  end  and  the  very  end,  for,  at  the 
last  moment,  Bennett  was  apprised  that  it  was  not  convenient  for 
the  person  to  meet  him  who  should  have  shown  him  the  site,  which 
he  felt  to  be  a  slight  so  serious  to  the  Royal  and  National  Institution 
of  which  he  was  the  appointed  representative  that  it  pained  him  till 
the  day  of  his  death. 

In  February  1873,  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  Committee  of  so 
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glitteiixig  a  natore  that  they  gave  it  most  careful  thought,  and 
submitted  it  to  the  Directors'  consideration.  It  was  to  give  for 
Academy  use,  rent  firee,  two  spare  spaces  in  the  corridor  of  the  Boyal 
Albert  Hall,  which  together  exceeded  by  several  cubic  feet  the  entire 
amount  of  room  within  the  tenement  then  occupied  by  the  Academy. 
These  spaces  were  totally  uninhabitable,  and  a  rough  guess  was  made 
— ^who  can  guess  within  a  few  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  at  build- 
ing expenses  ? — that  to  divide  them  into  class-rooms,  concert-room, 
and  so  forth,  might  cost  2,0002.  The  delicate  but  imperative  ques- 
tion, '  Who  will  bear  the  charge  ? '  was  answered,  on  the  part  of  the 
Albert  EUU  Commissioners :  '  You  must  bear  the  charge,  for  we  are 
in  a  state  of  impecimiosity.'  ^  If  we  accept  the  ofifer  and  incur  the 
inevitable  expenditure,  what  guarantee  will  be  given  as  to  extent  of 
tenure  ? '  was  asked  by  Sir  Stemdale  Bennett,  and  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Cole  answered,  ^  We  can  give  no  guarantee ; '  to  which  the  Academy 
Chairman  could  make  but  the  one  conclusive  reply, '  We  must  decline 
the  offer.' 

The  death  of  Sir  Stemdale  Bennett,  February  1,  1875,  was 
indeed  a  loss  to  the  Academy,  to  the  country,  and  to  music.  In  the 
ensuing  June  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  convened  a  meeting  in 
Marlborough  House  to  propound  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Music.  Appeals  were  made  to  municipalities  for 
pecuniary  aid.  Earl  Granville  and  Sir  Heniy  Cole  canvassed  the  country 
to  the  same  effect,  contributions  were  elicited,  and  the  Training  School 
was  opened  in  1 876.  In  explanation  of  the  willingness  of  the  Academy 
autiioritiea  to  support,  if  might  be,  the  undertaking,  it  may  be  stated 
that  they  hold  as  their  duty  the  advancement  of  music  by  whatever 
means,  and  feel  interest  in  any  endeavour  to  this  great  end;  and 
thai  though  guarding,  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  the  welfare  of  the 
school  under  their  charge,  they  have  watched  with  gratification  any 
good  work  to  the  same  purpose  that  was  elsewhere  in  process. 

Id  1877  a  semi-official  offer  was  made  to  the  Academy  from  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  that,  if  the  old  Academy 
would  amalgamate  with  the  new  Training  School,  a  possible  grant  of 
money  to  the  united  institution  might  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  Academy  had  recently  extended  its  site,  and  had 
erected  its  concert-room  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of  its  ever- 
increasing  number  of  pupils,  and  it  had  obtained  an  extended  lease  of 
its  oocapied  premises.  Besides  this  positive  property,  it  possessed 
the  accumulated  renown  of  the  work  of  fifty-five  years,  and  of  the 
fruit  of  that  successful  labour.  It  was  seen,  then,  to  be  impracticable 
that  for  possible  monetary  advantages  it  could  forego  its  identity,  and 
become  one  with  a  nursling  school  that  as  yet  had  not  had  time  to 
evince  its  educational  capability. 

Iq  1878,  a  scheme  was  devised  for  the  establishment  of  a  musical 
college,  which  was  to  absorb  all  that  was  then  in  being  connected  with 
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the  art  and  its  culture.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Universities  should 
surrender  their  right  to  grant  musical  degrees,  that  the  Academy 
should  cease  to  be  a  self-contained  establishment,  and  that  the 
Training  School,  with  all  its  specialities  of  government  and  of 
working,  should  be  accepted  in  its  embrace.  A  meeting  was  hurriedly 
convoked  of  Academy  Directors,  during  the  absence  from  England  of 
the  President,  which  was  attended  by  fourteen  only  of  the  thirty 
members  of  the  board.  Resolutions  were  then  passed  that  it  was 
expedient  to  meet  the  views  of  the  royal  promoters  of  the  new 
design,  upon  terms  that  should  hereafter  be  submitted  to  the 
Directors  for  approval.  The  majority  of  ten  to  four,  by  which  these 
resolutions  were  carried,  might  have  been  a  minority  of  ten  to  twenty 
had  the  sixteen  absent  Directors  voted.  Nevertheless,  the  said 
majority  has  been  again  and  again  quoted  in  proof  of  the  vacillation  of 
the  Directors,  because  at  a  fuller  meeting,  when  the  Committee  were 
also  admitted  into  the  deliberation,  the  '  terms  submitted,  &c.,'  were 
disapproved.  The  draft  of  a  Charter  for  the  intended  new  seminary 
was  sent  to  the  Academy  for  criticism;  and,  although  members  pro- 
posed that  it  would  be  vain  to  consider  this  while  the  Academy 
would  not  consent  to  the  surrender  of  its  own  Charter,  the  Earl  of 
Dudley  ruled  that  courtesy  to  Prince  Christian's  Committee,  by  whom 
the  draft  was  framed,  compelled  consideration  of  the  document. 
Expediency  was  the  sum  total  of  agreement  at  the  former  meeting ; 
courtesy  was  the  sole  groimd  for  discussion  at  the  latter ;  expediency 
and  courtesy  are  a  quicksand  and  a  shoal,  that  endangered,  though 
they  did  not  wreck,  the  Academy.  Prince  Christian's  Committee 
accepted  all,  save  two,  of  the  suggestions  for  bettering  the  draft 
Charter,  and  the  Academy  has  been  accused  therefore  of  incon- 
sistency in  abiding  still  by  its  primary  decision,  namely,  that  its  own 
Charter  could  not  be  annulled. 

In  December  1879  a  distinct  proposition  was  made,  that  probably 
the  Commissioners  of  1851  might  vote  a  sum  which  would  yield 
3,000{.  a  year  to  a  new  institution  of  which  the  egg  was  not  yet  laid, 
provided  the  Academy  would  surrender  its  Charter,  and  fuse  itself 
with  the  Training  School,  and  the  prospective  institution  was  to  pay 
its  professors  at  double  the  rate  of  fees  paid  by  the  Academy,  and 
was  to  entertain  many  more  free  scholarships  than  are  possessed  bj 
the  present  school.  Moreover,  it  was  set  forth  as  possible,  that^  if 
the  Conunissioners  should  grant  the  sum  named.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  might  add  copiously  to  the  amount.  The  permanent 
nature  of  the  Academy  Charter  has  been  shown.  The  fees  for  1879  of  the 
professoriate  exceeded  9,0002.,  which  therefore  could  not  be  doubled^ 
together  with  the  endowment  of  new  scholarships,  by  the  proffered 
probability  of  3,0002.  a  year  from  the  Commissioners.  The  in- 
certitude of  Ghovernment  support  had  been  shown  in  Academy 
antecedents.     Much  had  been  said  of  the  sentimentality  of  fomxer 
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students  of  the  Academy,  who  indulged  affection  for  their  old  school 
at  the  price  of  all  other  consideration ;  but  the  following  resolution 
was  proposed  and  seconded  by  a  non-professional  lover  of  music,  and 
a  foreign  professor,  who  could  have  no  such  ties  to  enchain  them  to 
its  interests,  which  interests  can  never  be  severed  from  the  interests 
of  music: — 

That  as  a  very  large  namher  of  the  members,  politic  and  corporate,  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  are  not  wiJling  to  surrender  their  present  Oharter,  the  Directors 
feel  compelled  to  decline  most  respectfully  the  proposition  contained  in  the  letter 
of  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Christian  of  May  28  last.  At  the  same  time  thej 
wonld  gladly  welcome  anj  aid  that  could  be  given  to  the  Hoyal  Academy  which 
would  enlarge  its  operations  and  advance  the  art  of  music  in  this  country. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  H.H.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
withdrew  from  the  Academy  Direction. 

The  next  event  to  be  recorded  was  in  June  1880,  when  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council  honoured  the  Academy  Directors  by  sending 
them  a  copy  of  a  petition  from  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Her 
3Iaje8ty  for  a  Charter  to  a  proposed  College  of  Music,  together  with 
the  draft  Charter,  and  their  lordships  invited  remark  on  the  documents. 
These  were  conned  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  reply  was  to  the 
effect  that  cordial  thanks  were  due  to  the  Prince  for  his  interest  in  the 
cause  of  music,  but  that  this  might  be  more  beneficially  exerted  to 
strengthen  the  long-established  institution  than  to  found  a  new  one, 
notably  as  every  object  named  in  the  proposed  Charter  was  fully 
practicable,  if  not  in  actual  work,  in  the  Academy,  under  its  per- 
manent Charter ;  and,  further,  that  there  was  perfect  willingness  to 
adopt  any  modifications  of  the  prevailing  Academy  scheme  that 
might  meet  the  views  of  the  Prince,  and  would  be  compatible  with  the 
duties  of  the  Academy.  The  purport  of  this  reply  was  subsequently 
communicated  to  H.B.H.  Prince  Christian,  and  later  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Some  remarks  are  demanded  by  the  speeches  made  at  a  public 
meeting  at  Manchester  in  December  last,  and  by  those  of  the  highest 
personages  in  the  Church  and  State  at  St.  James's  Palace  in  February 
to  an  invited  assemblage  of  musicians  and  amateurs.  It  is  certain 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  musical  profession  regards  the  new 
scheme  of  the  proposed  University  of  Music  with  regret.  Many 
non-musicians  of  note  for  their  interest  in  art  have  avowed  disbelief 
in  the  efiScacy  of  the  scheme, — disbelief  grounded  on  its  centralising 
tendency,  which  wears  the  likelihood  of  withdrawing  musical  activity 
from  the  great  provincial  towns.  One  incident  alone  in  the  new 
project  has  no  place  in  the  operations  of  the  old  school ;  namely,  the 
endowment  of  fellowships  to  ease  the  entrance  of  meritorious  students 
into  the  profession,  and  to  avert  the  need  such  persons  sometimes 
have  to  toil  for  livelihood  in  lines  detractive  from  art  pursuits ;  but 
ah  I  it  should  be  gravely  poncered  that  difficulty  is  the  true  path  to 
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greatness,  that  he  must  have  more  than  eztraoidinaiy  strength  of 
character  who  can  journey  over  a  flower-strewn  way  to  eminence,  and 
that  such  fellowships  may  often  frustrate  their  own  object  by  leading 
to  indolence  and  dissipation  instead  of  glory.  In  1878,  in  conver- 
sation with  gentlemen  high  in  office,  who  urged  the  surrender  of  the 
Charter,  and  the  removal  from  the  Academy's  most  approachable 
locality,  it  was  proposed,  as  one  means  of  enlarging  the  usefolness  of 
this  permanent  school,  to  open  branch  schools  in  connection  with  it 
in  the  chief  provincial  centres.  This  project  has,  indeed,  been  well 
weighed  by  him  from  whom  it  emanated,  and  it  would  be  carried 
into  efifect  even  now  but  for  want  of  capital  to  meet  the  preliminary 
cost  of  leasing  and  furnishing  suitable  premises  at  each  centre.  The 
plan  of  these  branch  schools  would  be  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the 
most  distinguished  local  musicians,  who  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Academy  Committee,  and  under  the  control  of  the  Principal, 
would  constitute  the  teaching  staff,  the  result  of  whose  work  would 
be  periodically  examined  by  Academy  functionaries.  Pupils  prepared 
in  these  schools  would  be  transplanted  into  the  parent  institutioor 
when  they  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  need  the  care  of  those  most 
distinguished  professors  who  reside  in  London,  and  when  they  were 
sufficiently  experienced  to  profit  by  witnessing  the  performances  that 
take  place  in  the  metropolis.  Yet  another  line  of  action  is  open  to 
the  Academy,  which  would  depend  less  on  fiscal  support  than  on 
public  confidence  to  be  put  into  realisation ;  this  is  the  inspection  of 
incipient  musical  study  in  the  elementary  schools  throughout  the 

-  country — a  matter  that  has,  and  can  have,  but  small  regard  6om  the 
School  Board,  which  comprises  no  musical  member ;  and  a  matter 
also  that  can  only  be  efficiently  treated  by  persons  of  professional 
experience. 

It  is  now  to  describe  the  curriculum  of  the  Academy,  leaving 
patient  readers  to  judge  of  its  completeness,  and  to  opine  whether  or 
not  it  be  sufficient  to  fit  a  student  for  a  professional  career  as  a  com- 
poser, executant,  or  teacher  of  music.     Fupik  choose  their  branch  of 
principal  study,  in  which  they  receive  two  lessons  weekly  from  the 
most  esteemed  professors  whose  services  can  be  enlisted.     All  pupils 
learn  the  pianoforte,  a  readiness  on  which  instrument  is  the  sole 
means  of  complete  musical  utterance.    All  pupils  learn  harmony, 
all  learn  sight   singing,  and,  when  competent,  take  part  in  the 
weekly  orchestral  and  choral  practices.    Vocalists  and  instrumentalists 
practise  with  orchestral  accompaniment  their  prepared  solo  pieces, 
and  composers  have  the  priceless-  opportunity  of  hearing  their  pro- 
ductions executed  by  the  band.     Pupils  are  allowed  also  to  pursue 
a  second  or  subordinate  study  when  this  is  deemed  essential  tx>  the 
development  of  their  ability.     The  study  of  their  own  and  of  foreigti 
languages  is  facilitated  to  pupils.     Occasional  lectures  on  acoustics, 

'  and  other  subjects   bearing  on  musical  study,   are  given  in  the 
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Academy.  All  singers  are  taught  elocution.  The  operatic  cla^s, 
under  musical  and  dramatic  directors,  prepares  pupils  for  the  lyrical 
drama,  and  gives  to  those  who  are  not  destined  to  a  theatrical  career 
a  freedom  and  elasticity  in  performance  which  elsQ  are  unattainable. 
There  are  private  fortnightly  meetings  of  professors  and  pupils  with 
their  Mends,  whereat  learners  make  essay  of  their  talent,  and, 
exempt  from  public  censure,  take  the  first  steps  of  a  professional 
career.  There  are  monthly  concerts  of  choral  and  chamber  music 
performed  by  pupils,  and  open  to  the  public,  in  the  Academy  concert- 
room.  There  are  quarterly  concerts  of  choral  and  orchestral  music, 
wherein  professors  take  the  parts  for  which  no  pupil  is  studying  at  the 
time,  and  these  are  given  in  St.  James's  Hall  to  numerous  audiences, 
affording  to  the  learners  the  last  and  highest  experience,  and  affording 
to  the  visitors  occasion  to  judge  of  the  working  of  the  school,  and  of 
its  disciples'  fitness  for  professional  engagements.  There  is  an  annual 
examination  of  all  persons  studying  in  the  Academy,  by  special 
Boards  of  Professors  of  each  branch  of  music.  There  are  competitive 
examinations  by  the  Academy  Committee  for  the  wholly  or  partly 
finee  scholarships  and  exhibitions  that  have  been  endowed  by  indi^ 
vidoal  munificence  or  by  general  subscription.  There  are  com- 
petitive examinations  also  for  medals,  or  for  money  prizes,  which  are 
awarded  for  the  fulfilment  of  some  prescribed  task  in  composition,  or 
anging,  or  playing,  and  these  are  conducted  by  professional  musicians, 
who  are  not  teaching  any  subject  in  the  Academy.  Of  them,  and  of 
the  proof  they  present  of  what  is  being  accomplished  among  the 
English  and  foreign  students  who  confide  their  natural  qualifications 
to  the  care  of  the  school,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  cite  the  avowed 
opinions  of  all  the  examiners,  if  space  permitted ;  but  one  may  be 
adduced  as  being  peculiarly  significant  and  substantial  in  its  utter- 
ance, that,  namely,  of  Mr.  Charles  Halle,  who  most  kindly  took  part 
in  the  examination  for  the  Stemdale  Bennett  pri2e,  and  declared 
that  he  'found  so  great  merit  in  candidates  besides  the  one  who 
gained  the  award,  that  he  found  such  tokens  of  sound  toELching,  and 
tiie  power  to  assimilate  it,  as  to  induce  him  to  present  an  additional 
prize  of  five  guineas  in  two  successive  years  to  pianists  he  deemed 
deserving  the  distinction. 

Apart  from  its  own  teaching,  the  Academy  holds  yearly  Local 
Examinations  of  musical  students  educated  elsewhere,  and  thus  tests 
tiie  efliciency  of  the  instruction  that  is  being  administered  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  It  holds  also  its  Metropolitan  Examination  of 
artkts  and  teachers  as  to  their  fitness  for  professional  duty,  suc- 
cessM  candidates  at  which  are  made  Licentiates  of  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  and  receive  a  diploma  to  that  effect ;  and  thus  the 
hiatos  is  filled  in  Sir  John  Lubbock's  plan  for  licensing  teachers, 
wherein  is  no  provision  for  testing  musical  alnlity  by  competent  judges. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  strong  argument  of  1863  being  now  fully  met  by 
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the  self-supporting  condition  of  the  Academy,  the  time  seems  to  be 
ripe  for  the  possible  extension  of  the  Government  aid  which  was  first 
procured  and  subsequently  renewed  by  that  lover  of  music,  and 
objects  have  perhaps  here  been  indicated,  to  which  any  such  extension 
might  be  felicitously  applied. 

The  foregoing  statement  may  facilitate  opinion  on  the  reply  of 
the  Academy  Directors  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1880, 
and  may  illustrate  the  consideration  of  whether  the  thankfully- 
acknowledged  exertions  now  rife  for  the  advancement  of  music  in 
England  might  not  better  fulfil  their  purpose  if  used  to  strengthen 
the  established  institution,  rather  than  to  originate  a  new  one  that 
can  be  but  experimental. 

Gr.  A.  Macfabben. 


POSTSCEIPT. 

Since  the  foregoing  article  was  written  the  elegant  paper  by  Sir 
Julius  Benedict,  '  The  Proposed  University  of  Music,'  has  appeared 
in  the  Nvneteenth  GeTdury.  I  take  leave  to  comment  on  some  of  its 
passages. 

The  value  of  endowing  an  institution  so  as  to  render  it '  inde- 
pendent, and  with  a  secure  future '  is  open  to  possible  question.  It 
can  scarcely  be  wished  that  a  school  should  rest  upon  a  monetary 
basis  rather  than  have  the  merit  of  its  own  work  for  a  foundation. 
Lulled  asleep  by  pecuniary  independence,  the  directing  powers  might 
slacken  exertions  which  would  be  ever  active  were  it  felt  that  stability 
depended  on  these,  and  that  the  future  could  only  be  secured  by  the 
efiSciency  of  the  present. 

English  musical  students  attend  the  foreign  conservatories  named 
by  Sir  Julius ;  but  they  do  so  because,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  be- 
lieve they  will  be  more  warmly  welcomed  on  their  return  from  a 
foreign  education  than  they  would  be  had  their  complete  teaching 
been  received  at  home.  Were  a  new  college  to  be  established,  and 
were  it  even  to  acquire  the  renown  the  Academy  enjoys,  this  preju- 
dice would  still  exist,  and  English  students  would  still  go  abroad  to 
learn  what  they  might  be  taught  in  their  own  country.  On  this 
head  it  must  not  be  ignored  tJiat  there  are  and  always  have  been 
foreign  pupils  in  the  Academy. 

The  comprehensive  notion  that  provincial  towns  might  be 
enabled  by  a  collegiate  institution  to  organise  means  for  producing 
operas  and  oratorios,  the  works  of  unfledged  artists,  is  so  vast  that 
it  must  be  regarded  with  respectful  wonder.  It  may  be  asked, 
however.  Would  art  be  advanced  by  large  expenditure  on  such 
crudities,  and  would  the  composers  be  benefited  ?  All  students  of  the 
Academy  have  the  privilege  of  the  weekly  orchestral  practices  for  the 
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trial  of  new  compositions,  and  the  further  opportunity  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  these,  when  deserving,  at  the  public  concerts. 

The  Academy  does  serve  ^as  a  feeder  for  orchestras,'  several 
present  pupils  being  engaged  in  the  opera  band  and  in  the  bands  of 
the  principal  concerts.  It  feeds  the  stage  also,  for  several  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  operatic  class  are  now  members  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  and  of  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  company. 

The  'trouble '  of ' selecting  an  appropriate  locality '  was  solved  in 
1822,  when  the  first  lease  of  the  Academy  premises  was  obtained. 
Their  locality  is  easily  approachable  from  all  quarters  of  the  metro- 
polis and  its  suburbs ;  they  are  proximate  to  the  principal  concert- 
rooms  ;  they  are  not  remote  from  the  opera-houses ;  and  they  are 
within  instantaneous  reach  of  the  principal  music-shops.  Were  the 
site  to  be  exchanged  all  sound  judgment  would  concur  in  choosing 
another  at  the  least  possible  distance  from  the  one  now  occupied. 

This  is  a  free  country,  wherein  it  is  impossible  to  bind  pupils  to 
any  course  of  life  in  their  native  towns  after  the  completion  of  their 
period  of  scholarship.  That  they  should  be  compelled  to  return 
home  to  propagate  the  benefits  of  their  London  teaching  is  as  un- 
tenable as,  in  iiie  opinion  of  many,  it  is  undesirable. 

There  are  who  think  that  the  fine  tune,  of  disputed  authorship,  to 
which  Rouget  de  Lisle  wrote  his  poem  '  The  Marseillaise  Hymn,'  and 
the  later  melody  '  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,'  are  not  musically  superior  to 
'  God  save  great  Greorge  our  Bling '  and  *  Rule  Britannia.'  Thirteen 
foreign  countries  testified  to  the  excellence  of  the  former  of  these 
by  adopting  it  as  their  national  song  after  George  II.  had  carried  it 
into  his  Hanoverian  dominions ;  all  the  world  acknowledges  the  noble 
merit  of  the  latter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  not  one  of  the  four  was  or 
could  have  been  the  work  of  a  schoolboy ;  for  such  things  are  among 
the  happiest  thoughts  of  the  happiest  moments  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced, if  not  the  most  erudite,  of  artists. 

G.  A.  M. 
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COMETS} 


ksz  phenomenon  outside  the  daily  round  of  things  necessarily  fixes 
upon  itself  the  attention  of  even  the  less  observant  of  men.  Among 
these  uncommon  phenomena,  comets  by  their  sudden  coming,  rapid 
movements  and  changing  forms,  are  especially  remarkable.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  in  the  uncritical  ages  of  the  world,  these  *  wonders  * 
should  also  be  looked  upon  as  '  signs ; '  and  the.  fiery  and  threatening 
appearance  of  large  comets  made  them  to  be  regarded  as  the 
messengers  of  eviL    Du  Bartas  speaks  of  them  thus  '  :— 

There  with  long  bloudj  haire,  a  Blazing  Star 

Threatens  the  World  with  Fandn,  Plague  and  War : 

To  Princes,  death :  to  Kingdoms,  many  crosses : 

To  all  Estates,  ineuitable  Losses : 

To  Heard-men,  Bot :  to  Ploqgh-men,  hap-lesse  Seasons : 

To  Saylers,  Storms :  to  Cities,  ciuill  Treasons.  , 

Lflistyear,  including  telescopic  oomet%  no  fewer  than  seven  of 
these  portents  of  woe  showed  themselves  in  the  heavens,  and  this  year 
another  large  comet,  which  will  be  unusually  finery,  though  not  eon- 
spieuous  in  the  daylight,  has  come  to  threaten  us.  If  Du  Bartas  were 
writing  this  paper,  he  would  say, '  See,  how  true  to  the  letter  were  my 
words  some  three  centuries  ago  I  How  real  have  been  the  ''death  to 
princes,"  ''  the  many  crosses  to  kingdoms,"  ''  the  inevitable  losses  to 
all  estates,"  the  ''  hapless  seasons,"  ''  the  storms  to  sailors,"  and  now, 
alas  1  the  "  civil  treasons  1 " ' 

In  the  present  critical  age,  comets  have  in  an  unusual  degree  fixed 
upon  themselves  the  attention  of  scientific  men,  because  of  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  which  present  themselves,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  their  marvellous  phenomena  by  the  rigid  application  to  them 
of  the  laws  of  physics.  Indeed,  at  first  sight  there  seems  something 
almost  supernatural  about  them, '  more  than  is  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy,'  some  profound  and  still  unknown  mystery  of  nature. 
But '  where  wise  men  hesitate  to  tread,  fools  rush  in,'  and  so  a  great 
cloud  of  absurd  theories  has  been  raised  about  the  nature  of  comets. 
Even  the  cautious  guesses  at  truth  by  the  masters  of  science  are  based 

'  The  substanoe  of  this  article  was  given  in  a  Discourse  at  the  Boyal  Institution 
on  Friday  evening,  January  21, 1882. 

'  Da  Bartas,  translated  by  J.  Sylvester,  folio,  1621,  p.  33. 
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on  different,  and  in  some  cases  on  opposing,  principles  of  explanation. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  accepted  consensus  of  scientific 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  these  bodies. 

fieoently  by  the  application  to  comets  of  the  very  fruitful  method 
which  distinguishes  modem  research^  of  confronting  together  classes 
of  phenomena  which  were  formerly  kept  strictly  apart,  some  trust- 
worthy knowledge  of  the  nature  of  comets  has  been  gained.  I  refer 
to  the  application  of  chemistry  by  means  of  the  method  of  spectrum 
ansljns,  and  to  the  linking  of  comets  in  close  blood-relationship 
with  shooting-starB,  through  the  discovery  of  orbits  common  to  these 
two  orders  of  bodies.  It  is  the  writer's  object  to  describe  what  we 
have  learnt  from  these  methods  of  investigation,  and  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  what  we  really  know  of  cometary  phenomena,  and 
those  points  on  which  at  present  we  can  only  speculate. 

Oinriously  it  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  speak  of  remark- 
able oomets,  or  even  to  describe  in  detail  the  more  purely  astronomical 
side  of  the  subject.    Some  comets  come  suddenly,  we  know  not 
whence,  pay  a  visit  to  our  sun,  and  then  go  off  again,  we  know  not 
whither.  Other  comets  havesettledamongstus,  have  becomenaturalised 
membeiB  of  our  system,  and  now  acknowledge  permanent  allegiance 
to  our  sun*    It  depends  upon  the  relation  of  a  comet's  velocity  of 
motion  to  the  sun's  attractive  power  whether  its  future  course  shall 
le  a  closed  orbit,  bringing  it  back  to  us  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period.    If  the  comet  when  at  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  be 
moving  more  n^fMdly  than  twenty-six  miles  a  second,  it  will  go  ofif 
again  into  space,  never  to  come  back  to  us.     Possessed  of  a  slower 
motioD,  it  will  become  subject  to  the  sun,  and  periodically  return,  at 
regnlai  intervals,  afler  longer  or  shorter  wanderings.     It  so  happens 
that  in  the  case  of  many  comets,  including  the  bright  comet  of  last 
year,  their  velocity  is  so  near  the  parabolic  limit  that  from  the  obser* 
vaticna  made  in  the  small  part  of  their  orbit,  when  near  the  sun  and 
viable  to  us,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  certain  if  they  will  return  or  not. 
This  uncertainty  applies  to  most  of  the  comets  to  which  very  long 
periods  have  been  assigned.    A  number  of  comets,  chiefly  small  ones, 
is  certainly  periodic,  and  of  some  of  these,  several  returns,  true  to  the 
calculated  times,  have  been  observed. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  with  some  care  the  phenomena 
which  have  to  be  explained,  namely,  the  essential  appearances  and 
chaises  which  comets  exhibit  during  their  approach  to  the  sim  when 
they  are  visible  to  us.  This  small  portion  of  their  life  is  quite  ex- 
ceptional, and  unlike  the  ordinary  course  of  their  humdrum  existence. 
It  consists  of  a  short  period  of  extreme  excitement,  accompanied  by 
r^d  and  marvellous  changes  of  form,  often  on  a  stupendous  scale. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  all  who  read  these  lines  have  seen  the  really 
grand  spectacle  of  a  great  comet  sweeping  majestically  along,  among 
the  quiet  stars ;  some  have  also  gazed  through  a  telescope  at  the  less 
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conspicuous  members  of  the  comet-family,  at  the  more  or  less  oval 
or  fan-like  wisp  of  faint  light.  But  these  differences  are  subordinate 
and  individual ;  and  all  comets  have  in  common  three  distinctive  parts, 
however  much  these  may  be  modified  and  concealed  by  the  special 
conditions  of  the  individual.  They  are,  the  nucleus,  the  coma,  and 
the  tail. 

1.  The  NucUua. — With  the  aid  of  a  telescope  a  bright  point  may 
be  detected  in  the  heads  of  most  comets.     This  apparently  insigni- 

.  ficant  speck  is  truly  the  heart  and  kernel  of  the  whole  thing — ^poten- 
tially it  is  the  comet.  It  is  this  part  of  the  comet  which  conforms 
rigorously  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  moves  strictly  in  its  orbit. 
If  we  could  see  a  great  comet  during  its  distant  wanderings,  when  it 
has  put  off  the  gala  trappings  of  perihelion  excitement,  it  would 
appear  as  a  very  sober  object,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  nucleus 
alone.  The  nucleus  is  the  only  part  of  the  comet  which  can  have 
any  claim  to  solidity  or  even  appreciable  weight.  Though  n:iany 
telescopic  comets  are  of  extremely  small  mass,  nucleus  included — ^so 
small  indeed  that  they  are  unable  to  perturb  such  small  bodies  as 
Jupiter's  satellites — ^yet  we  should  mistake  greatly  if  we  were  to  sup- 
pose that  all  comets  are  ^  airy  nothings.'  In  some  large  comets  the 
nucleus  may  be  a  few  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  or  even  very  much 
larger,  and  may  consist  of  solid  matter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  the  collision  of  a  cometary  nucleus  of  this  order  with  the  earth 
would  produce  destruction  on  a  wide  scale. 

2.  The  Coma, — The  comet's  hair  appears  usually  as  a  luminous 
fog,  surrounding  the  nucleus,  especially  on  the  side  towards  the  son. 

3.  The  Tail  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  sun  of  the  luminous  fog  of  the  coma.  This 
appendage  appears  as  if  it  were  due  to  the  matter  of  the  coma  driven 
backwards.  The  tail  may  be  very  small,  or  it  may  extend  half  across 
the  heavens,  and  be  many  millions  of  miles  in  length.  The  tail  may 
be  single  or  divided  into  branches,  and  accompanied  by  bright  rays 
or  secondary  tails. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  greatly  as  comets  differ  from  each 
other,  each  individual  comet  remains  fixed  and  unaltered  in  form. 
On  the  contrary,  a  great  comet  is  most  protean  in  its  characters. 
What  the  naked  eye  sees  is  but  the  general  outcome  of  ceaseless 
conmiotions  and  tumultuous  actions  taking  place  within,  which 
the  telescope  reveals  to  us.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
nucleus  is  pre-eminently  the  stage  where  these  spectacular  transfor- 
mations, often  on  an  enormous  sca^e,  take  place.  From  the  glowing 
nucleus  streams  flash  forth  sunwards.  Shortly  their  sunward  motion 
is  arrested,  they  gather  themselves  together  to  form  one  or  more  bright 
halos,  or  envelopes  as  they  are  technically  called,  concentrically 
arranged  in  front  of  the  nucleus.  Now  is  seen  to  take  place  a  change 
which  is  most  puzzling,  namely,  these  envelopes  of  light  appear  to 
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give  up  their  substance  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  repulsive  force 
exerted  from  the  sun,  and  to  be  forced  backwards,  flowing  past  the 
nucleus  on  all  sides,  still  ever  expanding  and  shooting  backwards 
until  a  tail  is  formed  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  sun.  This  tail  is 
usually  curved,  though  sometimes  rays  or  extra  tails  sensibly  straight 
are  abo  seen.' 

These  are  some  of  the  phenomena  which  ask  an  explanation  at 
our  hands.  We  shall  clear  the  ground  if  we  consider  first  two  primary 
questions :  (1)  whether  a  comet  shines  wholly  by  reflecting  solar  light, 
or  whether  it  has  also  light  of  its  own ;  and  (2)  of  what  kind  of  stuff 
is  a  comet  composed  ? 

It  is  here  that  spectrum  analysis  has  come  to  our  aid.  The  spec- 
troscope has  enabled  us  to  subject  the  cometary  matter  to  chemical 
analysis — a  result  which  some  years  ago  appeared  for  ever  impossible. 
The  vibrations  of  the  ether  we  call  light  are  the  only  possible  go- 
between  ;  it  is,  indeed,  through  them  alone  we  know  of  the  comet^s 
existence.  But  this  light  has  in  it  much  more  than  the  eye  can  see. 
By  means  of  a  prism  we  can  unroll  it  into  a  rainbow  manuscript,  full 
of  writing.  Now  we  learn  that  there  are  lights  and  lights.  What 
ihe  eye  &ils  to  distinguish  the  prism  shows  to  be  unlike,  and  to  tell 
a  differ^it  tale.  The  spectroscope  lays  bare  before  us  the  precise  kinds 
of  vibration  of  which  the  light  consists.  Laboratory  research  teaches 
that  difierent  sets  of  vibrations  are  peculiar  to  different  substances. 
In  the  dark  and  bright  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  the  light  of  a  heavenly 
body  we  may  read,  therefore,  the  symbols  of  the  substances  by  which 
the  light  was  emitted,  or  through  which  it  has  passed. 

The  first  successful  application  of  the  spectroscope  to  the  light  of 
aeometwas  made  by  Donati  in  1864,  who  found  it  resolved  into 
three  bright  bands.     In  1866  the  writer  was  able  to  distinguish  two 
kinds  of  light  from  a  telescopic  comet,  the  one  kind  giving  a  con- 
tinuous spectrom  and  presumably  reflected  solar  light,  and  the  other 
a  spectrum  with  three  bright  bands  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
seen  hj  Donati.    But  in  1868  a  great  advance  was  made.    The  close 
agreement  of  measures  taken  by  the  writer  of  the  positions  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  three  bright  bands  of  comet  6  of  that  year  with 
measures  he  had  previously  taken  of  similar  bright  bands,  which  are 
characteristic  of  certain  compounds  of  carbon,  suggested,  what  was 
most  unexpected,  that  some  combinations  of  carbon  might  be  present 
in  the  comet. 

In  conjunction  with  his  friend,  the  late  Dr.  W.  Allen  Miller, 
he  confronted  directly  in  the  spectroscope  attached  to  the  telescope 
the  comet's  L'ght  with  that  from  induction-sparks  passing  in  defiant 
gas.    The  sensible  identity  of  the  two  spectra  left  no  doubt  of  the 

'  Last  jear  photography  was  for  the  first  time  successfully  applied  to  the  forms 
of  comets.  The  brightest  comet  was  photographed  by  M.  Jansscn  in  France,  by  Mr. 
Common  near  Ealing,  and  by  Dr.  Draper  at  New  York. 
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eesential  oneness  of  the  cometary  stuff  with  the  gas  composed  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  that  was  employed  for  comparison.  Since  that 
time  the  light  from  some  twenty  comets  has  been  examined  by 
different  observers.  The  general  close  agreement  in  all  cases,  not- 
withstanding some  small  divergences,  of  the  bright  bands  in  the 
cometary  light  with  those  seen  in  the  spectra  of  hydrocarbons,  justifies 
us  fully  in  ascribing  the  original  light  of  these  comets  to  matter 
which  contains  carbon  in  combination  with  hydrogen. 

Last  year  another  important  advance  was  made.  The  eye  is  very 
limited  in  its  range  of  power.  We  are  blind  to  all  light  outside 
about  one  octave  of  vibrations  in  the  middle  of  the  luminous  gamut. 
On  both  sides  of  the  visible  part  of  light,  beyond  the  violet,  and  below 
the  red,  are  great  tracts  of  vibrations,  which  may  become  known  to  us 
through  their  decomposing  power  upon  very  delicately  balanced 
silver  salts.  Thanks  to  Captain  Abney,  photography  can  now  explore 
for  us  the  dark  red  end  of  the  spectrum  as  successfully  as  it  had  done 
the  invisible  light-tones  beyond  the  violet  limit  of  vision. 

The  writer  had  already  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  things  existing  in  the  stars  by  a  photographic  exploration  of  the 
ultra-violet  part  of  their  spectra,  which  consists  of  vibrations  shorter 
than  the  eye  can  see. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  spectroscope  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  astronomer,  the  coming  of  a  bright  comet  made  it  pos- 
sible to  extend  this  method  to  the  invisible  parts  of  the  cometary 
spectrum.  Making  use  of  a  spectroscope,  in  which  glass  is  replaced 
by  Iceland  spar  and  quartz,  attached  to  a  reflecting  telescope  which 
can  accurately  follow  the  comet  by  a  clock  motion,  the  writer 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of  the  head  of 
the  brightest  comet  of  last  year. 

The  plate  showed  a  continuous  spectrum  containing  many  well- 
known  Fraunhofer  lines.  The  presence  of  these  lines  was  crucial, 
and  made  it  certain  tliat  one  part  of  the  comet's  light  is  reflected 
sunlight,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  most  comets  a  part  of 
the  continuous  spectrum  is  due  to  light  emitted  by  the  comet.  But 
there  was  also  a  second  spectrum  of  bright  lines.  These  lines  possessed 
extreme  interest,  for  there  was  certainly  contained  within  this  hiero- 
glyphic writing  some  new  information.  A  discussion  of  the  positions 
of  these  new  lines  showed  them  to  be  undoubtedly  the  same  lines 
which  appear  in  certain  compounds  of  carbon.  Not  long  before 
Professors  Liveing  and  Dewar  had  found  from  their  laboratory  experil- 
ments  that  these  lines  are  only  present  when  nitrogen  is  also  present, 
and  that  they  indicate  a  nitrogen  compound  of  carbon,  namely 
cyanogen.  Two  other  bright  groups  were  also  seen  in  the  photograph, 
confirming  the  presence  of  hydrogen  carbon,  and  nitrogen.* 

*  Some  days  subsequently  Dr.  Draper  succeeded  in  getting  a  photograph  of  fhis 
comet's  spectrum.  It  appears  to  confirm  the  statements  given  above,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  it  does  not  contain  the  Fraunhofer  lines. 
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To  sum  up,  the  spectroscope  has  enabled  us  to  obtain  trustworthy 
aDJBwers  to  the  two  questions  we  had  put.  We  have  learned  that  a 
comet  shines  partly  by  reflected  solar  light,  and  partly  by  light  of  its 
own ;  and  in  reply  to  the  second  question  we  have  found  that  one 
part  of  the  cometary  stuff  is  in  the  condition  of  gas,  and  that  this  gas 
in  a  large  majority  of  comets  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, and  possibly  also  oxygen,  in  the  form  of  hydrocarbons,  cyanogen, 
and  possibly  oxygen  compounds  of  carbon. 

We  must  now  consider  the  information  about  comets  which  has 
come  to  us  from  a  wholly  different  source. 

On  ahaost  any  fine  night,  after  a  short  watch  of  the  heavens,  we 
may  see  the  well-known  appearances  of  ^  shooting  stars.'    At  ordinary 
times  these  are  small,  are  far  between,  and  occur  indifferently  in  all 
parts  of  the  heavens ;  but  on  certain  nights  they  show  themselves  in 
great  nmabers,  and  of  such  brilliancy  as  to  present  a  spectacle  of 
much  magnificence.      On  such   occasions   one  remarkable    feature 
presents  itself.     The  meteors  all  shoot  forth  from  one  spot,  which  is 
called  the  radiant  point.     A  little  consideration  will  show  that  this 
appearance  is  due  to  perspective,  and  represents  the  vanishing  point 
of  the  parallel  courses  in  which  the  meteors  are  moving.     Hence  we 
learn  Ihat  they  all  belong  to  an  enormous  swarm  of  these  bodies 
which  the  earth  is  meeting ;  and,  frirther,  it  is  possible  to  find  the 
direction  in  which  the  swarm  is  moving  relatively  to  the  earth.    Now 
the  researches  of  Olbers,  H.  A.  Newton,  and  Adams  showed  that  the 
November  meteors  really  form  a  planetary  swarm,  revolving  round 
the  sun  in  about  thirty-three  and  a  quarter  years.     Then  the  investi- 
gations  of  Schiaparelli,  Leverrier,  and  Oppolzer  brought  out  the 
astonishing  result  that  the  path  of  the  November  meteors  is  really 
identical  with  that  of  a  comet  discovered  by  Tempel  in   1865. 
Schiaparelli  showed  further  that    another  independent    group   of 
meteors  which  appears  in  August  has  an  orbit  identical  with  the 
third  comet  of  1862.     We  are  thus  led  to  see  the  close  physical 
connection  and  oneness  of  origin,  if  not,  indeed,  identity  of  nature  of 
comets  and  of  these  meteor  swarms.    Now  the  meteors  belonging  to 
these  swarms  are  for  the  most  part  too  minute  to  pass  unscathed 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  ignition  by  our  atmosphere ;  most  happily 
they  do  not  bombard  us  with  an  incessant  G-atling  discharge  of 
meteoric  stones,  but  are  burnt  up  before  they  reach  the  earth.     At 
other  times  small  celestial  masses  do  come  down  to  us,  which  there 
can  be  little  doubt  are  of  the  same  order  of  bodies  and  similar  in 
chemical  nature.    In  these  meteorites,  which  we  can   handle  and 
analyse  at  our  leisure,  we  possess  probably  good  examples  of  the  sort 
of  stuff  of  which  the  nuclei  of  comets  are  composed. 

The  question  now  arises,  How  far  are  the  revelations  of  the  spectro- 
scope about  comets  ia  harmony  with  what  we  know  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  these  celestial  waifs  and  strays  ?  Meteorites  may  be  arranged 
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in  a  long  series,  passing  from  metallic  iron  alloyed  with  nickel  at  one 
extremity,  to  those  of  a  stony  nature,  chiefly  silicates,  at  the  other. 
In  meteorites  more  than  twenty  of  the  terrestrial  elements  have  been 
found,  including  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  which  the  spectro- 
scope has  shown  to  be  in  comets.  Here  a  difficulty  presents  itself: 
if  the  meteoric  matter  itself  were  decomposed,  we  should  expect  to 
have  a  more  complicated  spectrum  from  the  light  of  comets.  It  noay 
be  that  in  ordinary  cometary  phenomena  we  have  not  to  do  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  meteoric  matter,  but  with  the  setting  free  of  gases 
occluded  within  the  meteoric  matter  which  forms  the  comet's  nucleus. 

In  the  year  1867  Professor  Grraham  extracted  from  a  meteorite 
the  gas  it  had  brought  down  to  us  from  celestial  space.  This  meteo- 
rite was  of  the  iron  type,  and  yielded  nearly  three  times  its  volume  of 
gas,  of  which  85  per  cent,  was  hydrogen,  5  per  cent,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  10  per  cent,  nitrogen.  Since  that  time  Professor  Wright  has 
experimented  with  a  meteorite  of  the  stony  type,  but  containing 
small  grains  of  metallic  iron.  This  meteorite  yielded  similar  gas, 
but  in  different  proportions,  there  being  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
oxide  of  carbon;  when  at  a  low  temperature  carbon  dioxide  was 
chiefly  given  off.  Now  in  all  these  cases  a  spectrum  similar  to  that 
of  comets  would  be  given  by  these  gases  under  suitable  conditions. 
Some  years  ago  the  writer,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Nevil  Story 
Maskelyne,  examined  the  spectra  of  certain  meteorites,  and  obtained  in 
several  cases  a  spectrum  similar  to  that  of  comets.  Some  meteorites, 
like  that  from  Bokkveldt,  contain  a  large  percentage  of  hydrocarbons. 
Professor  H.  C.  Vogel  has  recently  experimented  in  the  same  direction, 
and  finds  that  the  gas  which  comes  off  from  the  meteorite  he  used  gives 
a  hydrocarbon  spectrum  mixed  with  that  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  tinder 
certain  conditions  the  spectrum  of  the  hydrocarbon  predominates,  and 
assumes  a  character  almost  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  bright  comet 
of  last  year. 

The  experiments  hitherto  made  on  meteorites  throw  but  little 
light  upon  the  question  whether  the  nitrogen  compound  of  carbon  of 
which  the  photograph  tells  us,  is  already  present  in  the  comet,  or 
whether  it  is  formed  under  the  conditions  which  cause  the  comet  to 
emit  light  by  the  interaction  of  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  matter. 
In  the  latter  case  we  should  have  to  admit  a  high  temperature,  which 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  view  of  an  electric  origin  of  the  comet's  light. 
unless  indeed  some  substance  containing  nitrogen  were  present  under 
conditions  specially  favourable  to  this  action.  Professor  Dewar  has 
found  that  conditions  conducive  to  the  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
are  brought  about  if  ammonia  or  a  similar  nitrogen  compoxmd  is 
introduced  into  a  flame  where  carbon  is  liberated.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  comparatively  low  temperature  of  ordinary  flame  is 
sufficient  to  bring  out  in  the  spectrum  the  ultra  violet  lines  whicli 
are  distinctive  of  cyanogen,  and  were  present  in  the  photographic 
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Bpectrmn  of  the  bright  comet  of  last  year.  In  our  experiments  on 
meteorites  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  at  the  disadvantage  of  not 
being  able  to  examine  them  as  they  exist  in  celestial  space,  but  only 
after  having  suffered  superficial  ignition  in  passing  through  the  air. 

Since  these  words  were  written  the  writer  has  obtained  a  photo- 
graph of  the  comet  (Wells)  of  the  present  year.  This  comet,  for  the 
first  time  since  spectrum  analysis  has  been  applied  to  the  light  of  these 
bodies,  gives  a  spectrum  which  difiers  from  the  hydrocarbon  type  com- 
ZDontoall  comets  which  have  appeared  since  1864.  The  visible  spec- 
trum contains  the  bright  lines  of  sodiimi  and  some  other  bright  lines  and 
gioaps  of  lines,  some  of  which  may  agree  in  position  with  the  stronger 
of  the  hydrocarbon  groups.  The  writer's  photograph  shows  that  the 
original  light  of  the  comet  which  gives  a  continuous  spectrum  was 
too  strong  to  allow  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  being  recognised  in  the 
reflected  solar  light.  Between  G-  and  H  at  least  five  bright  groups 
are  piesent,  which  extend  to  the  light  of  the  coma.  The  cyanogen 
groups  are  not  present  in  the  photograph.  Professor  A.  Herschel 
and  Dr.  Von  Konkoly  pointed  out  long  ago  that  the  spectra  of  the 
periodic  meteors  belonging  to  difierent  swarms  differ  from  each  other, 
and  the  meteorites  which  come  down  to  us  differ  in  their  chemical 
ooDstitation.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  matter  of  the  nucleus  of 
this  comet  to  exhibit  a  chemical  difierence  from  that  of  other  comets, 
bat  the  influence  of  great  heat  from  a  near  approach  to  the  sun  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

We  have  now  completed  that  part  of  our  purpose  which  was  to 
present  some  account  of  the  knowledge  of  a  certain  character  of  the 
nature  of  comets  which  we  have  gained  from  the  more  modern 
methods  of  research.  We  have  reached  the  very  shore  of  the  solid 
gromid  of  asc^tained  fact  about  comets.  If  we  would  advance,  it 
must  be  by  embarking  on  the  uncertain  sea  of  speculation.  There 
is  certainly,  beyond,  a  new  world  of  further  truth,  but  if  we  would 
gain  its  shores,  it  must  be  by  betaking  ourselves  to  hypotheses  more 
or  less  seaworthy. 

Of  whatever  nature  we  may  regard  the  tremendous  changes  which 
take  place  in  these  bodies,  we  must  certainly  look  to  the  sun  as  the 
primary  disturbing  cause.  Is  the  solar  heat  sufficient  to  account 
directly  for  the  self-light  of  comets,  or  does  it  act  the  part  of  a  trigger 
setting  free  chemical  or  electrical  forces?  On  this  point,  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  solar  radiation,  we  must  look  not  to  the  few  cases  of 
exceptionally  close  approach  to  the  sun,  but  to  the  more  average 
distance  of  comets  at  perihelion. 

Professor  Stokes  has  suggested  that  some  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Crookes  in  the  course  of  his  brilliant  experiments  on  high  vacua  may 
throw  some  light  upon  this  question.  He  concluded  from  his  ex- 
periments that  in  such  vacua  as  exist  in  planetary  space  the  loss  of 
heat,  which  in  such  cases  would  take  place  only  by  radiation,  would 
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be  exceedingly  small.  In  this  way  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  by 
the  comet  would  accumulate,  and  we  should  get  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  In  this  connection  may 
be  mentioned  the  remarkable  persistence  of  the  bright  trains  of 
meteors  in  the  rare  upper  air,  which  sometimes  remain  visible  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  light  fistdes  out  by  the  gradual 
dissipation  of  energy.  Our  reasoning  on  these  points  would  undergo 
considerable  modification  if  we  accept  the  views  as  to  the  condition 
of  interplanetary  space  and  of  the  sun's  action  which  have  been  recently 
suggested  by  Dr.  Siemens  in  his  solar  theory.  The  readers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  have  recently  had  the  advantage  of  studying 
these  views  as  set  forth  by  the  able  pen  of  the  author  himself;  it  is 
therefore  not  necessary  to  refer  to  them  further  in  the  present 
article.^ 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  state  briefly  two  or  three  of  the  most 
important  of  the  many  hypotheses  which  have  been  put  forward  to 
explain  the  formation  and  the  phenomena  of  the  tails  of  comets. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  enormous  tails  of  bright 
comets,  many  millions  of  miles  in  length,  cannot  be  considered  as  one 
and  the  same  material  object,  brandished  round  like  a  great  flaming 
sword,  as  the  comet  moves  about  the  sun.  It  is  but  little  less  difflcult 
to  suppose  that  the  cometary  mass  is  of  so  large  an  extent  as  to  in- 
clude all  the  space  successively  occupied  by  the  sweep  of  the  tail  at 
perihelion,  the  enormous  stretch  of  tail  maintaining  a  position  always 
opposite  to  the  sun,  as  the  comet  moves  round  the  sun.  Therefore, 
on  the  theory  that  material  cometary  matter  is  present  throughout 
the  entire  extent  of  the  tail,  we  seem  shut  up  to  t^e  view  that  this 
appendage,  often  of  stupendous  magnitude,  is  constantly  being  re- 
newed and  reformed,  either  by  matter  streaming  from  the  nudens 
or  in  some  other  way.  But  such  a  view  involves  velocities  of  trans- 
portation of  matter  far  greater  than  the  force  of  gravitation  could 
account  for,  and  indeed  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  we  need  a  force  of 
repulsion  of  some  kind  &om  the  sun,  and  not  of  attraction  towards  it. 

Consider  a  little  closely  the  order  of  the  apparent  phenomena. 
As  a  comet  approaches  the  sun,  luminous  jets  issue  from  the  matter 
of  the  nucleus  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat.  These  are  seen 
to  be  almost  immediately  arrested  in  their  motion  sunwards,  and  to 
form  themselves  into  a  luminous  cap ;  the  matter  of  this  cap  then 
appears  to  stream  out  into  the  tail  as  if  by  a  violent  wind  of  some 
kind  setting  against  it.  Now  one  hypothesis  supposes  these  appear- 
ances to  correspond  to  the  real  state  of  things  in  the  comet,  and  that 
there  does  exist  a  repulsive  force  of  some  kind  acting  between  the  sun 
and  the  gaseous  matter  which  has  been  emitted  &om  the  nucleus. 
On  this  hypothesis  the  forms  of  the  tails  of  comets  which  are  usually 
curved,  and  denser  on  the  convex  side,  admit  of  the  following  ex- 

'  See  Mneteenth  Century  for  Apiil,  1882 
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plaoation.  Each  separate  particle  of  matter  of  the  tail  is  moving 
in  a  carved  course,  under  the  influence  of  the  motion  it  originally 
possessed,  combined  with  that  of  this  hypothetical  repulsive  force. 
But  in  the  form  which  the  tail  assumes  for  spectators  on  the 
earth,  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  effect  of  perspective,  but  also 
the  circumstance  that  the  comet  itself  is  rapidly  advancing  in  its 
coarse,  so  that  the  tail  visible  at  any  moment  is  due  to  the  portion 
of  space  which  at  the  time  contains  all  the  repelled  matter,  of  which 
each  particle  describes  its  own  independent  orbit,  and  reflects  to  the 
eye  the  solar  light,  or  gives  out  its  own  light  as  the  case  may  be. 

As  a  rale  the  tails  of  comets  appear  to  be  luminous  by  reflecting 
Bolai  light,  but  at  times  the  light-emitting  stuff  which  gives  a  spectrum 
of  blight  lines  or  a  continuous  spectrum  is  carried  into  the  tail,  and 
retains  this  power  of  giving  out  light  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
the  head.  The  value  of  the  repulsive  force  which  would  be  necessary  on 
this  theory  has  been  investigated  by  Bessel,  Peirce,  Faye,  and  others. 
Seceatly  Bredichin,  of  the  Observatory  of  Moscow,  by  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations, has  shown  that  the  curvatures  of  a  large  number  of  comets 
&I1  into  three  distinct  classes,  each  type  of  curve  depending  upon  a  dif* 
ferent  assomed  value  of  the  repulsive  force.  In  this  coimection  come  in 
the  secondary  tails  which  are  often  present.   On  the  hypothesis  imder 
consideration,  these  would  appear  to  be  darted  off  under  an  energy  of 
repolsion  so  enormously  great  that  the  original  motion  of  the  nucleus 
tells  for  very  little,  and  hence  these  secondary  tails  or  rays  are  but 
slightly  curved,  or  even  appear  sensibly  straight.     It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  if  this  repulsive  force,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be, 
varies  as  the  sur&ce,  and  not  like  gravity  as  the  mass,  substances  of 
different  specific  gravity  would  be  very  differently  affected  by  it,  and 
consequently  separated  from  each  other.    On  this  view  these  secondary 
straight  or  nearly  straight  tails  would  consist  of  the  lightest  matter 
winnowed  out  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  cometary  stuff.    Of 
course,  oa  this  view  a  comet  would  suffer  a  waste  of  material  at  each 
return  to  perihelion,  as  the  nucleus  would  not  be  able  by  the  force  of 
gianty  to  gather  up  again  to  itself  the  widely-scattered  matter  of  the 
taiL    It  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  no  comet  of 
short  period  has  a  tail  of  any  considerable  magnitude. 

A  different  view  of  the  whole  matter  has  been  suggested  by 
Professor  Tait,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  give  as  succinctly  as 
possible,  and  in  nearly  his  own  words.  He  supposes  not  the  nucleus 
only  but  the  whole  comet  to  consist  of  an  enormous  swarm  of  minute 
meteoroids,  which  becomes  self-luminous  at  and  about  the  nucleus  in 
consequence  of  the  impacts  of  the  various  meteoric  masses  against 
each  other,  giving  rise  to  incandescence,  melting,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  glowing  gas,  and  the  crushing  and  breaking  up  of  the  bodies 
into  fragments  of  different  sizes,  and  endowed  with  a  great  variety  of 
velocities.    The  tail  he  conceives  to  be  a  portion  of  the  less  dense 
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part  of  the  train  illuminated  by  sunlight,  and  visible  or  invifiible  to 
UF,  according  not  only  to  circumstances  of  density,  illumination,  and 
nearness,  but  also  of  tactic  arrangement,  as  of  a  flock  of  birds  under 
different  conditions  of  perspective,  or  the  edge  of  a  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke.  If  on  this  hypothesis  'we  are  to  suppose  the  glowing  gas 
to  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the  meteoric  matter,  we  should 
expect  to  have  a  more  complicated  spectrum  from  comets,  and  their 
spectra  to  differ  from  each  other  more  than  is  the  case,  the  comet  of 
the  present  year  standing  alone  in  possessing  a  spectrum  different  from 
the  type  of  spectrum  common  to  all  the  other  comets — about  twenty-- 
observed  since  1864. 

There  seems  to  be  a  rapidly  growing  feeling  amongst  physicists 
that  both  the  self-light  of  comets  and  the  phenomena  of  their  tails 
belong  to  the  order  of  electrical  phenomena.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished American  astronomers  recently  wrote  to  the  writer:  ^  Asto 
American  views  of  the  self-light  of  comets,  I  cannot  speak  with  au- 
thority for  any  one  but  myself,  still  I  think  the  prevailing  impression 
amongst  us  is  that  the  light  is  due  to  an  electric,  or,  if  I  may  coin 
the  word,  electric-oid  action  of  some  kind.'  The  spectroscopic  results 
fail  to  give  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point ;  still,  perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  especially  if  we  consider  the  photographs  of  last  year,  the 
teachings  of  the  spectroscope  are  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  self- 
light  of  comets  is  due  to  electric  discharges.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  truth  lies  in  this  direction  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  precise  modes  in  which  they  would  apply  the  known  laws  of 
electric  action  to  the  phenomena  of  comets.  Broadly  the  different 
applications  of  the  principle  of  electricity  which  have  been  suggested 
group  themselves  about  the  common  idea  that  great  electrical  disturb- 
ances are  set  up  by  the  sun's  action  in  connection  with  the  vapori- 
sation of  some  of  the  matter  of  the  nucleus,  and  that  the  tail  is  probably 
matter  carried  away,  possibly  in  connection  with  electric  discharges, 
under  an  electrical  influence  of  repulsion  exerted  by  the  sun.  This 
view  necessitates  the  supposition  that  the  sun  is  strongly  electrified, 
either  negatively  or  positively,  and,  further,  that  in  the  processes 
taking  place  in  the  comet,  either  of  vaporisation  or  of  some  other 
kind,  the  matter  thrown  out  by  the  nucleus  has  become  strongly  elec- 
trified in  the  same  way  as  the  sun,  i.e.  negatively  if  the  sun's  elec- 
tricity is  negative,  or  positively  if  the  sun's  is  positive.  The  eno^ 
mous  disturbances  which  the  spectroscope  shows  to  be  always  at  work 
in  the  sun  must  be  accompanied  by  electrical  changes  of  equal  mag- 
nitude, but  we  know  nothing  as  to  how  far  these  are  all,  or  the  great 
majority  of  them,  in  one  direction,  so  as  to  cause  the  sun  to  maintain 
permanently  a  high  electrical  state,  whether  positive  or  negative. 
Unless  some  such  state  of  things  exists.  Sir  John  Herschel's  state- 
ment, ^  that  this  force  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  electric  or  magnetic 
forces,'  must  be  accepted,  for,  as  he  points  out, '  the  centre  of  gravity 
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(of  each  particle)  would  not  be  a£fected.  The  attraction  on  one  of 
its  sides  would  precisely  equal  the  repulsion  on  the  other.'  ^  Bepul- 
sion  of  the  oometary  matter  could  only  take  place  if  this  matter,  after 
it  has  been  driven  off  from  the  nucleus,  and  the  sun,  have  both  high 
electric  potentials  of  the  same  kind.  Further,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
laminous  jets,  streams,  halos,  and  envelopes  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  phenomena  as  the  aiurora,  the  electrical  brush,  and  the 
stratified  discharges  of  exhausted  tubes.  Views  resting  more  or  less 
on  this  basis  have  been  put  forward  by  several  physicists,  and  in 
particolar  by  the  late  Professor  ZoUner,  who  endeavoured  to  show 
that  on  certain  assumed  data,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  highly 
probable,  the  known  laws  of  electricity  are  fully  adequate  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  comets.^ 

The  writer^s  task  is  completed.  He  has  defined  sharply  and  kept 
clearly  by  itself  the  new  information  of  a  certain  character  which  the 
more  modem  methods  of  research  have  gained  for  us,  and  he  has 
stated  briefly  the  more  probable  hypotheses  as  to  what  is  still 
unknown.  Let  us  try  to  catch  in  these  hypotheses  the  first  strains 
of  the  'Leitmotiv '  of  advancing  perfect  knowledge  of  the  stupendous 
and  almost  mysterious  phenomena  of  comets. 

*  FamUar  Zeetures  an  Soientifio  Subjects,  p.  140. 

'  A  theory  based  on  chemical  decomposition  has  been  proposed  by  Professor 
l^ndsll ;  and  Professor  A.  W.  Wright  and  Mr.  Johnstone  Stonej  have  suggested  that 
the  blight  lines  do  not  indicate  heated  matter,  but  are  due  to  the  opacity  of  the 
cometaiy  gas  to  those  particular  kinds  of  light. 

William  Huqoiks. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  WAR. 

L    Mabitiicb  Gaptube. 

A  HAN  possessed  of  no  little  foresight  and  penetration,  the  Bight  Hon. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff,  on  leaving  for  India,  said,  in  his  departing  speedi, 
that  the  question  of  maritime  capture  ought  to  be  vexy  seriously  re- 
considered. And  it  is  indeed  a  &ct,  that  the  ideas  prevalent  in 
England  on  this  subject  are  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the  notions 
of  right  and  justice  by  which  other  nations  are  guided,  nor  with  the 
existing  conditions  of  commerce  and  maritime  warfare.  Engliflh 
international  lawyers,  even  those  the  most  open  to  receiving  the  new 
opinions,  continue  to  insist  on  the  legitimacy  of  capture,  and  the 
English  public  believes  that  the  salvation  of  the  country  depends  on 
the  strict  maintenance  of  this  right.  Several  years'  attentive  study  of 
the  problem  has  convinced  me  that  both  are  in  error.  In  the  first  place, 
the  principles  of  international  law,  now  generally  accepted  by  civilised 
nations,  no  longer  regard  capture  as  a  right  of  the  belligerents,  and 
secondly,  capture  may  be  a  cause  of  only  trifling  damage  to  other 
nations,  but  of  most  cruel  suffering  and  home  crises  to  England. 

I  will  first  examine  the  legal  reasons  given  by  English  lawyers, 
and  notably  by  Mr.  William  Hall,  in  his  book  recently  published, 
entitled  IrderTiatwnoil  Law}  In  this  work  the  notions  generallj 
accepted  by  English  lawyers  are  very  clearly  and  at  the  same  time 
concisely  explained,  without  any  long  or  tedious  passages.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  books  on  international  law  that  have  been  re- 
cently published. 

It  is  imcontested,  says  Mr.  Hall,  that  the  rule  of  the  capture  of 
private  property  at  sea  has,  until  lately,  been  universally  followed,  and 
that  it  was  recognised  as  a  right  by  all  the  older  writers.  This  afiBr- 
mation  is  perfectly  correct,  but  how  many  acts  of  cruelty  formerly 
looked  upon  as  justifiable  and  legitimate  in  warfare  are  now  con- 
denmed  by  the  consciences  of  civilised  people.  In  ancient  times  con- 
querors made  slaves  of  all  their  prisoners.  As  the  lives  of  the  vanquished 
were  considered  to  be  in  their  hands,  this  step  was  even  looked  upon 
as  most  humane.  At  the  present  day  quite  another  spirit  governs 
all  discussions  on  these  questions.  Men  of  the  nineteentid  cen- 
tury, plunged  as  they  still  doubtless  are  in  the  depths  of  ignorance 

>  International  Law.    By  W.  E.  Hall,  Ozfoid.    At  the  Clarendon  Piess,  1880. 
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and  'barbarity,  nevertheless  feel  themselves  to  be  more  or  less  miited 
in  a  common  humanity,  and  war,  with  its  attendant  horrors,  inspires 
them  with  a  profound  and  growing  repugnance.  It  follows  therefore 
that  we  instinctively  condemn  any  act  of  violence  or  inhimianity  not 
necessarily  inherent  to  the  pursuit  of  hostilities.  This  feeling  first 
engend^ed  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  maritime  capture,  which  has  con- 
siderably developed  and  increased  since  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Mr.  Hall  does  not  attempt  to  deny  this ;  he  even  gives  a  summary  of 
&ct8  in  which  this  sentiment  is  most  manifest,  and  we  will  refer  shortly 
to  it,  but  he  will  not  consent  to  see  there  the  expression  of  the  present^ 
notions  of  what  is  right,  or  of  the  legal  consciences  of  civilised 
nations. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion,  it  is  well  that  we  should  be 
quite  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  an  important  word  of  which  we  shall 
make  frequent  use.     What  is  International  Law  ? 

International  law  (says  Mr.  Hall)  conaists  in  certain  rules  of  condnct,  which 
mod^n  dTiliaed  States  regard  as  being  binding  on  them  in  their  relations  with  one 
another,  -with  a  force^  comparable  in  nature  and  degree,  to  that  binding  the  con- 
scientious person  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  which  they  also  regard  as 
bebg  enfordUe  by  appropriate  means  in  case  of  infringement. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  this  definition  in  the  main,  but  I  must 
draw  an  important  distinction.   There  are  two  sorts  of  rules  by  which 
civilised  States  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  bound :  those  actually 
adopted  and  universally  observed,  as  for  instance  the  prohibition  to 
aheot  or  to  make  slaves  of  prisoners,  and  others  which  are  not  so 
generally  respected,  but  are  admitted  by  the  existing  sentiment  of  i 
*'  right '  that  they  ought  to  he  obligatory^  as  for  instance,  never  to  set 
fire  to  an  open  town.    The  first  rules  constitute  a  sort  of  code  de  y 
fado  died  by  diplomacy.    The  second  form  rather  a  code  de  jure 
compiled  by  scienoe,  and  it  is  her  duty  to  request  nations  in  general 
to  proclaim  and  submit  to  this.     A  similar  distinction  may  be  appUed 
to  all  moral  and  political  science.    In  morals,  in  law,  in  political 
economy,  in  politics,  we  may,  first,  consider  existing  facts  and 
generally  received  opinions;  but,  secondly,  we  must  raise  our  ideas  to 
what  ought  to  be.    What  ought  to  be  is  what  is  right,  and  this  is 
what  we  must  respect.    This  right  may  then  be  said  to  exist,  and  ^ 
morally  to  impose  itself,  although  mankind  or  governments  refuse  at 
present  to  submit  to  it. ' 

But  it  may  be  argued  :  this  ideal  *  right,'  not  yet  recognised,  is  a 
delndon.  Not  at  all.  It  is  evident  that  at  every  period  in  the 
existence  of  a  nation,  or  of  humanity  in  general,  there  can  be  con- 
ceived a  certain  order  of  things  which  should  be  the  most  conform- 
able to  justice,  and  the  most  favourable  to  the  progress  and  happiness 
of  mankind.  All  laws  which  are  in  conformity  with  this  order  of 
things  are  right,  because  they  are  the  right  road  to  perfection. 
Science  discovers  and  makes  these  better  known,  legislators  apply 
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them,  and  men  must  obey  them.  The  respecting  of  private  property 
at  sea  is  not  yet  enjoined  by  international  law  de  facto,  generally 
sj  recognised  and  accepted,  but  it  forms  part  of  international  law  de 
jure,  which  lawyers  proclaim,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  States 
to  sanction,  it  being  favourable  to  the  general  welfare. 

That  this  rule  really  conforms  to  the  order  of  things  which  ought 
to  be  enforced,  and  consequently  to  right,  and  general  well-being 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  execution  of  right,  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  prove.  Let  me  first  recall  some  few  historic  £eu;ts 
showing  how  this  rule  has  gained  ground. 

It  would  appear  that  Mably  was  among  the  first  to  advocate  the 
T  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea. 

We  fihould  regard  with  horror  (says  he)*  an  army  makiDg  war  upon  peaceful 
citizens  and  despoiling  them  of  their  goods ;  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  lights  of 
mankind  and  of  all  the  laws  of  humanity.  I  ask,  then,  how  can  what  is  infamous 
on  land  become  right,  or,  at  all  events,  be  permitted  at  sea,  and  why  should  priva- 
teers enjoy  privileges  refused  even  to  savages  P  .  .  .  Question  politics,  and  all  will 
say  that  the  depredations  of  privateers  have  never  decided  the  result  of  a  vrar. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  the  same. 

There  is  no  other  European  State  which  possesses  a  commerce  so  eztenave  as 
'that  of  England ;  1  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  FnglUTi  to 
invite  other  States  to  accord  to  conunerce  the  greatest  possible  freedom. 

Bemarkable  words  these,  and  truer  at  the  present  day  than  at  the 
time  they  were  spoken. 

In  1782  Oaliani,  in  his  Italian  work  entitled  ObligcUiona  of 
Neutral  Princes  in  regard  to  Belligerent  Princes,  and  of  these  to 
Neutrals,  advocated  the  same  principles. 

Let  armies  fight,  let  them  crush  one  another,  exclaimed  Linguet ;  but  why 
should  peaceful  and  defenceless  commerce  at  sea  share  the  disasters  of  war  ?  This 
iniquitous  custom  does  not  exist  on  land.  If  a  town  be  seized  upon,  the  ahopa  are 
not  pillaged.  Who  has  founded  the  code  estabUshing  a  separate  juiisprudenoe  for 
maritime  matters  P  ' 

Dominique  Azuni,  in  a  work  published  in  1796:  Sistema 
universale  dei  prindpii  del  diritto  marvtimo  delP  Europa,  draws 
up  a  programme  for  the  reform  of  maritime  law,  the  first  article  of 
which  is  as  follows :  *  For  the  future  no  merchant  vessel  may  be 
seized  or  captured  imless  it  be  smuggling  weapons  of  warfare.'  M. 
G.  de  Martens  also  condenms  the  taking  of  prizes :  '  While  civilised 
nations  in  land  warfare  respect  the  property  of  an  enemy's  peaceful 
subjects,  at  sea  the  barbarous  custom  of  depriving  the  enemy's  sub- 
jects of  both  their  ships  and  cargo  has  been  kept  up.^ 

Napoleon  the  First,  who  certainly  cannot  be  charged  with  any 
wish  to  limit  the  rights  of  war,  expresses  himself  thus : — 

«  DroUpuhUe  de  VEuropefondi  iwr  Us  traitis,  2nd  edit.  1754,  vol.  IL  pp.  310»  472. 
'  Zes  Annates poliHquei,  year  1779,  t.  v.  p.  606.    Linguet  believed  this  reflection 
to  be  quite  new. 

*  Htsai  eoneemant  lei  armatewn,  pp.  36,  87. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  time  will  come  when  the  same  liberal  spirit  will  govern 
maritiine  wai&re ;  that  naval  engagements  will  take  place  without  entailing  confia-     ^\ji^.  < 
cation  of  merchant  yeseels,  or  the  making  prisoners  of  plain  sailors,  or  other  than 
militarj  passengers.    Commerce  could  then  he  carried  on  at  sea  as  it  is  on  land,  in  (f       ' 
the  midst  of  battles  of  hostile  forces. 

I  will  not  continue  to  cite  the  opinions  of  authors  concemiug  the  'jj^ 
immunity  due  to  private  property  at  sea :  after  the  opening  of  the 
sineteenth   century  they  are  too  numerous.     I  will  now  merely 
resume  a  few  facts  which  show  how  this  notion  gradually  penetrated^ 
and  influenced  international  relations.     The  United  States,  where 
Christian  feeling  exercised  a  stronger  influence  than  elsewhere,  was  r  >' 
the  first  to  realise  that  capture  was  opposed  to  the  inspirations  of 
Christianity.      As  early  as  1785  they  signed  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  y. 
engaging  themselves  to  respect  private  property  at  sea.    This  took 
place  under  the  auspices  of  Franklin  and  Frederic  the  Second. 

In  1792,  in  the  French  Legislative  Assembly,  where  the  eighteenth  i  ^i 
century  humanitarian  ideas  shone  forth  so  brilliantly,  M.  de  Ker- 
saint,  deputy  for  Paris,  proposed  a  law  granting  immunity  to  enemy's 
merchant  ships.  On  the  30th  of  May  the  Assembly  voted  the  follow- 
ing decree:  *  The  executive  power  is  invited  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
Governments  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  privateering  in  future 
sea  var&re,  and  assuring  free  navigation  for  trade.'  On  the  1 9th  of 
June,  1792,  M.  de  Chambonas,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  sent  circulars  to  all  his  diplomatic  agents,  urging  them  to 
open  negotiations  in  conformity  with  the  decree  passed  on  the  pre- 
ceding 30th  of  May.  The  United  States  alone  acceded  to  the  pro- 
positions of  France. 

Jefferson,  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Union,  recollected  that 
his  Government  had  just  sanctioned  the  principle  by  the  treaty  <  : 
recently  concluded  with  Prussia.  In  the  memorandum  handed  to 
Lord  GranTille,  the  English  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  French 
mission  in  London,  we  find  the  following  passage,  wherein  the 
generous  and  liberal  spirit  which  actuated  France,  at  this  moment,  is 
adequately  reflected. 

To  allow  navigation,  maritime  commerce  and  merchandise,  belonging  to  indivi- 
duals,  always  to  enjoy  the  same  protection  and  the  same  liberty  that  peoples'  rights 
and  ^  muTersal  consent  of  the  European  Powers  assure  on  land  to  the  communi- 
cations between,  and  property  of  individuals ;  in  a  word,  to  suppress  that  calamitous 
enstom  which,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  States  and  princes,  interrupts 
in  all  waters  the  most  essential  commtmications,  and  causes  transactions  on  which 
often  tiie  very  existence  of  people  entirely  foreign  to  the  quarrel  depend,  to  come  to 
nought,  which  suppresses  human  discoveries,  and,  arming  individuals  one  against 
the  other,  delivers  goods  to  piUage  and  dooms  the  navigator  to  death,-  such  is  the 
honourable  object  of  the  proposition  that  the  King  makes  to  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

England  did  not  reply  to  the  proposal  of  France,  and  we  know 
with  what  excesses  the  maritime  warfare  which  commenced  shortly 
after  between  these  two  Powers  was  stained. 

After  the  treaty  of  1785  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia, 
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France  proclaimed  and  practised  the  principle  of  immunity  for 
private  property  at  sea.  In  1823,  at  the  time  of  the  French  ex- 
pedition in  Spain,  Chateaubriand,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on 
the  1 2th  of  April  addressed  to  the  French  foreign  representatives  a 
circular,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  royal  navy  will  not  seize  on 
Spanish  men-of-war,  and  that  she  will  stop  neither  Spanish  nor 
other  trading  vessels  unless  they  attempt  to  run  a  blockade. 

Seeing  the  principles  that  tiie  United  States  had  always  defended 
thus  applied,  and  *  desirous  that  the  example  of  France  in  the  war 
recently  terminated  should  not  be  lost  to  humanity,'  the  President  of 
the  Union.  James  Munroe,  submitted  to  the  French,  English,  and 
Eussian  Grovemments, '  a  project  of  international  convention  to  regu- 
late the  principles  of  commercial  and  maritime  neutrality.'  The 
provisions  of  this  project  were  excellent.  It  proposed  to  exempt  from 
capture  or  confiscation  the  trading  vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  belligerent  powers.  Bussia  alone  received  favourably 
the  excellent  proposals  of  the  United  States,  but  the  Chancellor,  M. 
de  Nesselrode,  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  to  be  efficacious  they 
ought  to  be  generally  adopted.  '  Russia,'  said  M.  de  Nesselrode, '  shares 
the  opinions  and  aspirations  specified  in  M.  Middleton's  memorandum, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Powers  whose  consent  she  considers  indispensable 
have  expressed  themselves  agreeable  to  the  same,  she  will  not  fail  to 
authorise  her  Minister  to  discuss  the  different  articles  of  a  memor- 
andum which  would  be  a  glory  to  modem  diplomacy.' 

The  Crimean  War  was  the  occasion  for  considerable  progress  in 
maritime  law.  Until  then  France  had  defended  and  practised  the 
system  of  seizing,  with  an  enemy's  vessel,  all  the  goods  on  board,  even 
if  they  belonged  to  a  neutral  State ;  but  she  respected  neutral  vessels 
and  their  cargo,  even  when  the  latter  belonged  to  the  enemy. 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  respected  neutral  cargo  even  under  an 
enemy's  flag,  but  seized  enemy's  goods  on  a  neutral  vessel*  France 
attacked  the  vessels,  England  the  merchandise.  When  war  was 
declared  against  Bussia,  the  allied  Powers  thought  it  advisable  to 
adopt  the  same  course  of  conduct,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  sym- 
pathy of  neutral  Powers,  each  decided  to  sacrifice  what  might  preju- 
dice the  latter,  and  to  adopt  a  very  broad  system,  renouncing  even 
the  receiving  authorisations  for  privateering.  This  new  system,  drawn 
up  in  precisely  similar  terms  by  the  English  and  French  G-ovemments, 
and  dated  the  30th  of  March,  1854,  was  definitely  sanctioned  in  the 
Paris  Declarations  of  1856. 

1.  Privateering  is  definitely  and  altogether  abolished. 

2.  A  neutral  flag  protects  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
arms  or  weapons  of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  arms  always  excepted,  may  not  be  seized  upon 
under  an  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades,  to  be  obligatory,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  sav  a 
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goffideat  force  must  be  maintained  to  prevent  absolutely  an  enemy's 

success. 

All  the  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  Spain,  acceded  to  these  proposals,  the  two  latter  reserving  to 
themselves  the  right  to  arm  privateers.  The  United  States  demanded 
that  private  property  should  be  rendered  inviolable  at  sea.  In  his 
Message  of  the  4th  of  December,  1854,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  refers  to  the  traditional  policy  of  his  country  on  this  subject  in  I 
the  foUowing  terms :  <  If  the  great  European  Powers  will,  with 
oommon  accord,  propose,  as  a  rule  of  international  law,  the  inmiunity 
of  private  property  at  sea,  and  freedom  from  capture  for  merchant 
Teasels,  either  by  men-of-war  or  privateers,  the  United  States  will 
winingly  join  them  on  this  broad  basis.'  ^ 

The  proposal  of  the  United  States  was  favourably  received  by  all 
the  countries  who  had  agned  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  especially  by 
Fiaaoe  and  Bussia.  Piedmont  and  Holland  were  loud  in  applause, 
and  even  England  did  not  reject  it.  We  see  in  a  letter  from  Count 
Creptowich,  Russian  ambassador  in  London,  to  his  Government,  that 
the  chief  Cabinet  Minister  favoured  the  suggestion.  The  general  in- 
clination was  so  much  for  humanitarian'refoims,  that  England  dared 
not  completely  oppose  the  current ;  but  she  tried  to  gain  time,  raised 
objections,  and  finally  the  proposal  of  the  United  States,  without  being 
ahsolutely  refused,  was  not  officially  accepted.  Nevertheless  the 
notion  was  not  entirely  abandoned. 

The  Press,  Academies,  and  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  the  different  j 
conntries  gave  their  support  to  the  principle  of  absolute  immunity  for 
private  property  at  sea.    In  1859  Mr.  Lindsay,  an  important  English 
shipowner  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  maintained  that  the  Paris 
Declarations  would  be  fatal  to  England  because,  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  transpoits  would  all  be  monopolised  by  the  neutral  Powers,  it 
being  no  longer  possible  to  effect  them  in  English  vessels,  on  account 
of  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  insurance.     According  to  Mr.  Lindsay  the 
only  means  to  avert  this  danger  was  entirely  to  suppress  all  right  of 
capture.    At  Bremen,  in  anticipation  of  a  Congress  of  the  great 
Powers,  which  was  expected,  an  assembly  of  merchants  and  ship- 
owners, convoked  the  2nd  December,  1859,  adopted  the  following 
resolution :      '  That  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  private  « 
property  at  sea  in  time  of  war,  in  so  far  as  the  necessities  of  war  do  * 
not  inevitably  limit  it,  is  an  absolute  essential  to  the  period  in  which 
we  live,  and  to  existing  sentiments  of  right  and  justice.'    This  resolu- 
tion attracted  general  notice  both  in  Europe  and  America.    The 
Econmaist  of  the  19th  December,  1859,  congratulated  Bremen  on 
having  taken  the  initiative.     The  colony  of  New  Brunswick  and  the 
Boards  of  Trade  of   Liverpool,   Manchester,  Leeds,  Belfast,  Hull, 
Gloucester,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Grothenburg,  declared  them- 
selves in  £eivour  of  the  resolution ;   that  of  Liverpool  drew  up  a 
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document  setting  forth  the  dangers  which  would  result  to  English 
commerce  from  the  incomplete  resolutions  adopted  at  Paris. 

In  preceding  French  wars  her  commerce  could  be  crushed,  to-day  it  could  be 
carried  on  in  neutral  yessels.  England  would,  it  is  true,  poBseas  a  rimilar  advan* 
tage.  But  her  merchant  nayj,  being  five  times  more  considerable,  she  would  be 
exposed  to  five  times  more  risks.  English  steamers  on  distant  seas  would  be  open 
to  the  attacks  of  French  cruisers ;  the  naval  fleet  would  be  wholly  powerkis  to 
protect  them.  Insurance  premiums  would  rise  enormously,  and  the  portion  of  the 
English  mercantile  nayy  reduced  to  inactiyity  would  be  more  considerable  than  the 
h^ntire  French  shipping.  If  the  war  were  prolonged  all  commerce  would  pass  into 
"^  the  hands  of  neutral  Powers.  In  the  case  of  a  war  with  America,  the  sitoatioa 
would  be  still  more  serious,  as  the  latter  Power  would  employ  priyateers. 

In  I860,  a  deputation  of  merchants  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Man- 
nahester,  Leeds,  Hull,  Belfast,  and  Ghloucester,  presented  themselves 
before  Lord  Palmerston,  and  requested  him  to  support  the  suppression 
of  capture.  Mr.  Horsfall,  supported  by  Gobden,  having  brought 
forward  a  motion  in  favour  of  the  immunity  of  private  property  at 
sea,  at  the  sitting  of  17th  of  March,  1862,  Lord  Palmerston  opposed 
it,  stating  that  it  would  deal  a  terrible  blow  to  the  naval  supremacy 
of  England,  and  in  fact  be  an  act  of  political  suicide.  Nevertheless, 
in  a  speech  at  Liverpool  (November  10th,  1856)  he  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  principle  of  the  suppression  of  capture  would  prevail. 
Let  us  quote  his  words ;  they  decide  the  question  : 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  softening  of  the  principles  agreed  upon  before 
the  last  war,  practised  during  its  continuance,  and  since  rectified  by  formal  promises, 
may  be  still  further  extended,  and  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  principles  applied  to 
land  warfare'may  be  enforcedalso  at  sea;  that  the  property  of  private  individiuls  shall 
be  no  longer  subject  to  be  attacked.  If  we  cast  a  glance  at  examples  in  former  times, 
we  shall  never  find  that  any  powerful  country  was  conquered  through  private  losses. 
The  battles  of  army  against  army  on  land  and  at  sea  decide  the  quarrels  of  natiozu. 

The  principle  defended  by  the  United  States  so  entirely  conformed 
with  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice  of  our  times,  that  it  was 
soon  brought  into  application  by  different  Governments.    In  1 859, 

^t  the  treaty  of  Zurich,  the  French  Government  restored  all  captured 

Austrian  vessels  which  had  not  been  condemned  by  the  prize  court. 

'     By  a  decree  issued  March  26th,  1865,  she  restored  also  all  captured 

Mexican  vessels  to  their  owners.      In  1860,  at  the  time  of  the  war 

^gainst  China,  both  France  and  England  accorded  immunity  io 
private  property  at  sea.  During  the  war  between  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Italy,  private  property  was  respected  by  all  three  belligerent 
Powers.  Already,  Italy,  opening  the  way  for  other  nations,  had  in- 
serted this  clause  in  her  maritime  code. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1866,  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  the 

^<iifferent  Boards  of  Trade  was  held  in  London.  Those  of  Birmingham 
and  Bradford  proposed  the  following  resolution  : 

The  assembly  is  of  opinion  that  the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  Congress 
of  Paris  of  1356  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  actual  requirements  of  trade,  and 
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with  thd  eTor^'giowiag  desire  to  attenuate  the  calamities  of  war,  tbb  declaration 
not  having  extended  to  enemy*s  private  property  at  sea  the  same  immunity  granted 
to  thst  of  neutral  States. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Grregory  brought  a  y- 
motion  before  the  House  of  Commons,  proposing  to  establish  im-l 
mnnity  for  private  property  at  sea  as  a  principle  of  international  I 
hw.    The  motion  did  not  pass,  but  was  supported  by  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion.     At  the  sitting  of  the  15th  of  April,  1866,  of  the 
French   Chamber,   M.   Gamier-Pag^s    brought  forward    a    similar 
motion,  and  spoke  with  great  eloquence  in  favour  of  it,  but  without 
result. 

The  Diet  of  North  Germany,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1868,  adopted^ 
unanimoosly  Dr.  Aegidis'  motion,  couched  in  the  following  terms : 
^  The  Federal  Chancellor  is  invited  to  take  advantage  of  the  friendly 
relations  now  existing  with  foreign  Powers,  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  respect  of  private  property  at  sea  a 
principle  of  international  law,  by  a  convention  of  all  the  great  Powers.^ 
The  ancient  system  of  capture  and  prize  did  not  find  a  single 
supporter  in  the  Diet. 

In  the  French  Legislative  Assembly,  on  the  eve  of  the  German  war, 
July  17,  1870,  urgency  was  asked  by  M.  Gamier-Pag6s  for  the  pro- 
ject of  a  law  the  preambles  of  which  sum  up  perfectly  the  question. 

Considering  that  peoples'  rights  should  modify  as  civilisation  progresses ; 

That  the  evils  of  war  should  he  attenuated  as  much  as  possible ; 

That  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is,  at  all  times,  a  supreme  right,  inherent  to 
hamsnity,  a  right  which  no  nation  may  attack ; 

Con^dering  that  the  great  European  Powers,  at  the  Congress  held  in  April, 
18o6f  declared  in  a  treaty,  almost  unanimously  accepted,  that  privateering  was 
definitely  and  decidedly  abolished ; 

Coneidering  that  the  States  have  not  been  able  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
privilege  of  armed  theft,  which  they  forbid  theb  subjects  to  practise ; 

That  private  property,  the  basis  of  aU  society,  ought  to  he  respected  in  time  of 
war  as  in  time  of  peace,  on  land  and  on  sea,  hy  Governments  as  by  individuals ; 

That  the  exchange  of  the  produce  of  industry  and  agriculture  is  a  source  of 
riches  to  all  nations,  and  the  most  powerful  and  the  mostproductiye  has  the  greater 
interest  in  this  exchange  being  never  impeded  or  interrupted ; 

Considering  that,  in  reality,  solidarity  exists  hetween  nations  for  the  moral  and 
material  amelioration  of  humanity,  and  that  it  is  impossihle  to  impoverish  one 
nation  without  entailing  injury  and  suffering  on  others ; 

France  declares  to  he  inserted  in  her  maritime  code  the  following  article : 

Art  I.    Capture  and  prize  of.  enemy's  trading  vessels  by  the  State  vessels  of 
war  are  abolished  in  the  case  of  all  nations,  who,  hefore  the  declaration  of  war,  ^ 
accepted,  or  were  willing  to  accept  reciprocity. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  President,  M.  Schneider,  urgency  was 
demanded  for  M.  Garnier-Pag^'  motion,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
disturbance  and  excitement  produced  by  the  declaration  of  war,  it 
was  lost  sight  of.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  contrary  to  the  feeling  of  \ 
his  country,  would  not  abandon  the  right  of  capture,  in  spite  of  the  / 
example  set  him  by  Germany.  We  know  how  France  afterwards  had 
Vol.  Xir.— No.  66.  U 
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'  reason  to  repent  of  this.  Finally,  from  a  doctrinal  point  of  view, 
Vlnstitut  de  droU  vntemationalj^  whose  competence  Mr.  Hall  will 
not  question,  as  he  is  himself  a  member,  voted,  almost  imanimouslj, 

.>^  the  session  of  1876,  at  the  Hague,  for^the  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea  as  on  land. 

From  the  fiwjts  just  briefly  resumed,  we  may,  I  think,  conclude, 
not  that  the  principle  is  so  universally  applied  and  accepted  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  actually  international  law,  but  that  nearly  all 
States  and  lawyers  desire  it  to  be  recognised  as  such.  I  think  we 
may  safely  affirm  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  the 
English  Grovemment  and  authors,  this  principle  would  have  been 

,^accepted  and  proclaimed,  in  1874,  at  the  Brussels  Conference,  as- 
sembled in  order  to  prescribe  the  usages  of  war,  and  to  specify  the 
rights  and  duties  of  belligerents. 

II  will  now  try  to  show  that  maritime  capture  is  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  war  as  now  regarded  by  civilised  nations ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  it  has  become  wholly  inefficacious  and  could  but  be  de- 
^Qtrimental  to  any  one  State  attempting  to  maintain  it  in  defiance  of 
the  wishes  of  the  other  Powers. 

War  may  be  considered  in  two  lights.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
struggle  between  two  nations,  population  against  population,  man 
against  man ;  or  as  a  combat  between  two  States,  to  be  solely  decided 
by  the  armies  or  navies  of  the  belligerent  countries. 

The  first  notion  was  that  accepted  by  all  antiquity,  by  the  middle 
ages,  and,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  has  been  applied  in  modem 
times.  In  this  case,  every  practicable  means  may  be  employed 
to  get  rid  of  the  enemy.  His  territory  may  be  invaded,  his  pro- 
perty ravaged,  his  towns  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  death,  the 
riches  of  the  country  destroyed :  in  fact,  according  to  the  acknow- 
ledged expression,  *  on  met  tout  a  feu  et  a  sang.'  Jt  is  the  same 
horrible  spectacle  we  have  before  us  in  ancient'warfere  in  the  midst 
of  the  same  race  and  people.  Alexander  takes  Thebes,  strangles  the 
inhabitants,  and  so  utterly  destroys  the  city  that  it  ceases  to  exist 
In  ancient  Greece,  Tarenta  takes  possession  of  Sybaris,  and,  in  order 
to  annihilate  it  eternally,  turns  the  course  of  the  river  over  its  ruins. 
Under  Louis  the  Fom^enth,  Louvois  ordered  his  army  to  ravage  the 
Palatinate  as  in  ancient  times,  but  already  this  step  was  no  more 
accepted  by  the  juridical  conscience  of  Europe :  it  has  been  repro- 

•  UlnistKtut  de  droit  intematioTuU,  founded  in  1873  by  Messrs.  Rolin-Jaeque- 
myns,  Blnntschli,  and  Lorimer,  counts  amongst  its  members,  tbe  number  of  whom  is 
limited  to  fifty,  the  principal  jurists  on  international  law  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  several  presidents  of  its  annual  sessions  have  been  Mancini,  now  Minister  for 
Foreign  AfEairs  in  Italy,  M.  Rolin-Jaequemyns,  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Belgium, 
M.  Bluntschli,  Sir  Montague  Bernard,  and  de  Parieu.  These  names  indicate  sufficiently 
that  the  opinions  adopted  by  this  Institut  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  authoritr. 
The  other  English  and  American  members,  besides  Sir  Montague  Bernard,  are  Sir 
Travers  Twiss,  Lorimer,  W.  P..  Lawrence,  Dudley  Field,  Westlake,  Wharton,  Woolsey, 
Hall,  Sir  Sherston  Baker,  Erskine  Holland,  Mackenzie  Wallace. 
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1)ated  ever  since,  and  the  most  bitter  memories  still  rankle  in  the 
heart  of  the  German  people. 

At  the  present  day,  the  second  system  alone  is  admissible.  All 
authors  regard  it  as  forming  a  part  of  the  jtua  gentium^  generally 
accepted  and  recognised.  '  Exemption  from  capture  or  confiscation 
in  land  warfare,'  says  an  author  frequently  quoted,  M.  Charles  Galvo,^ 
*  which  modem  codes  have  stipulated  for  in  fEivour  of  private  property, 
is  aheady  a  very  important  progress.' 

War  allows  the  belligerent  to  employ  his  forces  against  the 
enemy's  country,  not  against  inoffensive  individuals,  because  war  is 
a  relation  of  State  to  State,  not  of  person  to  person,  or  of  State  to 
person.  If  the  commander  of  an  invading  army,  occupying  enemy's 
provinces,  allowed  his  soldiers  to  shoot  inhabitants  who  had  been 
gtoltj  of  no  hostile  acts,  public  opinion  in  Europe  would  indignantly 
protest  and  pronounce  him  guilty  of  assassination. 

The  project  submitted  to  the  Brussels  Conference  in  1874  by  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia  stated  very  clearly  the  true  principles  on  this 
subject.    Articles  1  and  2  of  this  project  were  as  follows : — 

Inteniatioiial  war  is  an  open  struggle  between  two  independent  States  anc^ 
their  armed  and  orgamaed  forces. 

The  operations  of  war  should  be  directed  solely  agunst  the  forces  and  means  of 
war&re  of  the  enemy's  State,  and  not  against  the  subjects,  so  long  as  the  latter 
take  no  actiTe  part  in  the  war. 

Here  we  see  it  enjoined  as  a  bounden  duty  to  respect  inoffensive 
persons  and  their  property. 

This  latter  point  is  still  more  firmly  established  by  Article  40  of 
the  project  admitted  by  t  e  Brussels  Conference  (1874),  where  we 
read :  *  Private  property  being  exempted,'  &c. 

This  principle  then  appears  henceforth  incontestably  as  a  part  of 
international  law.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1870,  in  an  order  issued  by 
the  King  of  Pmssia  to  his  troops,  he  says :  '  We  do  not  make  war  on 
the  peaceful  inhabitants ;  on  the  c<Hitrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
soldier  to  honour  and  respect  private  property.'  On  the  1 2th  of  August 
of  the  same  year.  King  William,  in  his  famous  proclamation  to  the 
French  people,  so  often  misquoted  and  misinterpreted,  says  again : 
'  I  make  war  against  the  soldiers ;  not  against  French  citizens.  The 
latter  may  therefore  continue  to  live  in  perfect  security  as  regards 
their  persons  and  their  possessions,  so  long  as  they  do  not  deprive  me 
of  my  right  of  protecting  them  by  some  act  of  hostility  against  the 
German  troops.' 

When  we  hear  sovereigns  pronounce  words  such  as  these,  what 
must  be  our  surprise  when  eminent  lawyers,  like  Mr.  Hall,  maintain, 
'  that  all  kinds  of  property,  land  as  well  as  goods,  is  subject  to  thei 
conqueror ;  that  it  may  be  seized  upon  and  confiscated.'    According' 
to  these  principles,  if  the  Prussians  had  carried  off  pianos  and  clocks 

•  Ze  Droit  international,  ii.  81. 
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belonging  to  the  French,  as  they  were  reproached  for  doing  in  carica- 
tures, they  did  but  make  use  of  their  right,  and  this  indeed  ^ith 
great  moderation,  as  they  could  legitimately  take  all.  But  if  the 
voices  of  modem  legal  consciences  speak  against  such  theories,  by 
what  subtlety  shall  we  succeed  in  making  a  distinction  between 
private  property  at  sea  and  private  property  on  land  ?  Why  is  the 
one  to  be  respected  and  not  the  other  ?  How  can  the  samesovereigo 
^say,  on  the  one  hand,  to  his  soldiers, '  Touch  nothing,  honour  forbids 
it ; '  and,  on  the  other,  to  his  sailors, '  Run  down  the  enemy's  trading 
vessels,  seize  upon  them,  confiscate  the  goods  of  peaceful  merchants, 
and,  if  you  cannot  make  a  profit  on  their  sale,  bum  them  or  sink 
them  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean '  ?  It  is  quite  impossible  to  discover 
the  shadow  of  a  legal  reason  which  legitimises  at  sea  an  act  prohibited 
on  land. 

Land  and  water  are,  it  is  objected,  two  different  elements.  Dif- 
y  ferent  means  must  therefore  be  employed  in  warfare  suited  to  the 
element  on  which  the  combat  is  waged.  Doubtless,  on  land  bel- 
ligerents move  cavalry  and  infantry,  while  at  sea  they  make  use  of 
vessels ;  but  does  it  therefore  follow  that  what  would  be  pillage  on 
land  becomes  a  legitimate  action  at  sea  ?  Certainly  not.  That  war 
does  not  create  hostilities  between  a  State  and  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  enemy's  country,  is  a  principle  now  generally  accepted.  A 
State,  therefore,  cannot  seize  on  the  property  of  individuals  against 
whom  she  is  not  at  war.  If  she  does  so,  she  is  guilty  of  theft;  it  is 
an  act  of  brigandage. — ^But,  says  Mr.  Hall,  on  land  armies  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  occupied  territory,  and  capture  at  sea  replaces  requi- 
sitions on  land.  The  right  of  levying  requisitions  is  much  less  dis- 
tressing than  maritime  capture. — This  argument  is  inexact  in  all 
respects.  Firstly,  in  modem  wars  the  invading  army  either  pays  or 
I  gives  receipt.  The  English  armies  have  almost  invariably  conformed 
to  this  principle.  Article  42  of  the  project  of  the  Brussels  Conference 
expressly  enforces  it  as  an  obligation.  There  is  then  no  confisca- 
tion. Bequisitions  are  made  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
troops,  whereas  capture  at  sea  has  but  one  object,  to  ruin  commerce 
and  do  the  enemy  as  much  harm  as  possible.  It  is  the  same  thing  as 
if  en  land  all  factories,  farms,  and  railways  were  systematicallj  set 
fire  to,  because,  being  sources  of  wealth,  their  destruction  impoverishes 
an  enemy.  It  is  indeed  thus  that  war  was  waged  in  ancient  times, 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  amongst  savages.  Grlorious  examples  for  the 
advocates  of  capture  to  cite ! 

To  do  the  enemy  as  much  harm  as  possible  is  so  truly  the  end  of 
capture,  that  this  is  even  brought  forward  as  a  reason  for  its  non- 
ubolition.  The  reasoning  is  as  follows :  If  merchant  vessels  are 
no  longer  seized  upon  and  maritime  commerce  destroyed,  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  war  will  disappear,  and  conflicts  will  be  more 
frequent  and  of  longer  duration. — But  is  it  not  monstrous  to  make 
the  destruction  of  commerce,  the  basis  of  human  solidarity,  and  the 
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bond  binding  nations  together,  the  end  in  view,  when  the  most  im- 
portant inventions  and  reforms  of  which  our  century  boasts  are  those 
favouring  international  commerce  ?  If  the  principal  object  of  maritime 
warfare  be  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  then  why  were 
priyateers  abolished,  which  were  certainly  the  surest  means  to  attain 
this  end  ?  There  is  no  middle  course  open ;  we  must  either  recall  the 
privateers  or  do  away  with  capture. 

Maritime  capture  allows  the  captor  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels 
seized  upon  if  he  cannot  take  them  into  a  port  of  his  own  country. 
This  custom  was  indeed  universal.  At  the  present  day  it  excites 
general  indignation.  We  may  recollect  the  cry  of  reprobation  that 
was  raised,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  all  over  Europe,  when  the 
French  cruiser  the  ^  Desaix '  burnt,  on  the  Scottish  coast,  the  German 
trading  vessels  the  '  Vorwarts '  and  the  ^  Ludwig.'  This  fact  alone  is 
a  proof  that  such  a  mode  of  warfare  is  repugnant  to  the  modem  sense 
of  justice.  The  generation  which  glories  in  having  abolished  servi- 
tude and  slavery  and  established  free  trade,  cannot  look  on  coolly 
when  a  captain  bums  a  vessel  with  its  freight. 

If  it  be  lawful  to  seize  on  private  property  at  sea,  and  even  to 
deliver  it  to  the  flames  in  order  to  force  the  enemy  to  sue  for  peace, 
and  thus  avoid  the  evils  in  store  for  him,  why  not  act  in  the  same 
way  on  land  ?  The  same  motives  are  applicable  to  both  cases.  The 
means  would,  in  fact,  be  far  more  efficacious,  for  the  harm  done  by  a 
regularly  organised  pillage  and  confiscation  would  be  far  more  con- 
siderable, especially  at  the  present  time,  when  the  wealth  accumulated 
in  the  great  cities  of  civilised  countries  is  so  considerable.  The 
invading  army  would  find  the  means  of  maintaining  war  by  war 
itself,  as  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

If  the  public  were  to  reflect  but  a  moment  as  to  what  really  is 
this  pretended  right  of  capture,  they  would  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
support  so  abominable  a  custom  even  in  theory. 

What  is  still  more  odious  than  even  this  organised  and  legalised 
theft,  is  that  the  prize  captured  is  divided  between  those  who  have 
seized  on  the  private  property  of  the  enemy,  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  sort  of  industry  practised  on  the  highways  of  Sicily  and 
Spain.  Formerly  a  few  hours'  pillage  was  accorded  to  troops  as  a 
reward  for  bravery.  Even  Napoleon  frequently  granted  this  in- 
dulgence to  his  soldiers  in  his  early  Italian  wars.  But  such  favours 
are  no  more  possible  now. 

It  is  trae  that  in  the  last  Franco-German  war  certain  &cts  were 
brought  to  light  in  opposition  to  a  proper  sense  of  respect  for  private 
property;  but  in  the  communications  exchanged  between  the  Cabinets 
of  the  belligerent  Powers  with  reference  to  these  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances, this  principle  was  invariably  admitted  as  the  basis  of  the 
discussion.  The  enemy  never  maintains  that  he  may  have  recourse 
to  confiscation.  He  pleads  the  requirements  of  the  army,  the  | 
necessities  of  war,  and  other  totally  difierent  motives,  all  of  which 
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leave  this  great  principle  intact.  But,  says  Mr,  Hall,  these  requisi- 
tions, justified  as  they  are  said  to  be  by  necessity,  are  far  harder  to 
bear  than  the  seizing  of  a  vessel  which  has  been  exposed  to  be  thus 

^  ( f  seized  upon,  which  is  generally  insured  and  which  does  not  constitute 
the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  owner,  as  is  frequently  the  case  when 
the  provisions,  the  stores,  or  the  horses  of  country  populations  are 
carried  off  by  an  invading  army. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  IVIr.  Hall's  remark  is  not  without  certain 
foundation,  but  it  does  not  touch  upon  the  question  of  law,  which 
may  be  resumed  as  follows.  Does  war  admit  of  all  possible  harm 
being  done  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  enemy's  countiy  with- 
out any  provocation  whatever,  solely  to  induce  them  to  acknowledge 
themselves  vanquished  ?  To  justify  capture  war  must  be  thus  re- 
garded, and  then  all  the  horrors  committed  in  ancient  times,  at  the 
devastation  of  the  Palatinate  for  example,  may  be  also  justified.    If 

f^  private  property  at  sea  may  be  needlessly  seized  upon  and  even  burnt, 
to  induce  the  enemy  to  sue  for  peace,  may  not  the  same  course  be 
resorted  to  on  land  for  the  same  motive  ?  Capture  is  a  means  of  war 
in  barbarous  times.  Requisitions  limited  to  necessaries  are  a  means 
of  war  in  modern  times.  These  requisitions  are  frequently  very  hard  to 
bear,  and  perhaps  more  so  now  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense armies  brought  into  action ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  subjected 
to  certain  rules  limiting  excesses  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  again  objected :  On  land  the  invading  army  may  taJie 
possession  of  the  enemy's  territory ;  at  sea,  this  mode  of  war£are  being 
impracticable,  the  only  step  open  is  to  seize  on  the  enemy's  ships,  as 
;  this  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  their  trafficking  on  the  seas. 
— We  must  always  place  law  and  what  is  right  and  justice  above 
everything  else,  and  to  seize  on  the  property  of  a  peaceful  citizen  who 
is  taking  no  part  in  the  war  is  decidedly  contrary  to  what  is  right, 
as  we  have  tried  to  show.  Besides,  why  prevent  commerce  from 
using  the  maritime  ways  ?  ^ree  commerce  is  of  utility  to  all.  It 
daily  tightens  the  bonds  which  unite  civilised  nations.  To  impede 
it  or  shackle  it  in  any  way  is  to  attack  the  interest  of  the  world 
in  general,  and  this  quite  uselessly,  as  we  will  now  show. 

The  only  serious  argument  which  the  partisans  of  capture  bring 
forward  is  this.    The  merchant  navy  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  military  navy. 

■  /  A  merchant  vessel  is  easily  transformed  into  a  man-of-war,  and  the 
sailors,  sufficiently  trained,  are  able  to  complete  the  manning  of  a  fleet. 
The  whole  mercantile  marine  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  army  corps 
taking  part  in  hostilities.  Therefore  in  seizing  a  merchant  vessel  there 
is  no  real  violation  of  the  principle  of  respecting  private  property. 

This  argument  may  have  possessed  certain  weight  formerly,  but  it 
has  none  whatever  at  the  present  time.  Men-of-war  are  now  all  iron- 
clad and  carry  immense  guns.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossible  to 
transform  an  ordinary  merchantman  into  a  man-of-war.  Light 
wooden  vessels  can,  it  is  toie,  render  certain  services  in  pursuing 
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trading  vessels.  Bat  if  capture  is  interdicted  this  will  be  at  an  exAy 
and  it  is  quite  certain  mercantile  ships  will  never  more  take  any  part 
in  a  naval  engagement.  If  ordinary  sailors  must  be  taken  prisoners, 
because  they  might  enter  on  board  a  man-of-war,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  capture  the  whole  adult  male  population  of  an  enemy's  country 
because  they  might  all  become  soldiers.  In  his  despatch  to  the 
French  Grovemment,  dated  October  4,  1870,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  M.  de  Bismarck  warmly  protests  against  a  mode  of  warfare 
so  completely  opposed  to  a  people's  rights.  In  his  reply,  M.  de 
Chandordy,  after  having  cited  established  customs,  adds,  ^  that  France 
would  be  among  the  first  to  join  any  convention  whose  object  is  to 
temper  the  evils  of  war.'  The  two  countries  agreed  therefore  in  con- 
demning ancient  practices.  The  capture  of  sailors  is  not  of  nearly 
the  same  importance  as  it  was  formerly.  Now  both  vessels  and 
cannons  are  enormous,  but  men-of-war  are  few ;  so  it  is  not  seamen 
who  axe  lacking,  but  the  means  for  constructing  vessels  which  cost 
about  a  million  sterling  each.  We  see  then  that  neither  merchant 
vessels  nor  sailors  can  be  considered  as  auxiliaries  of  the  military 
navy,  and  thus  the  last  pretext  brought  forward  in  justification  of 
captmie  falls  to  the  ground. 

I  have  tried  to  prove  that  capture  is  contrary  to  the  present  sense 
of  right  and  justice.     It  remains  for  me  to  show  that  it  has  become 
also  meffi^ciousas^ajag^  of  warfare,  save^against  England,  whichys 
remains  its  last  partisan. 

The  English  believe  that  the  seizing  of  merchant  vessels  is  indis- 
pensable to  their  security  bjs  a  nation,  and  to  the  preservation  of  their 
maritime  supremacy.  This  opinion  may  have  been  tenable  formerly, 
when  privateers  could  seize  on  an  enemy's  possessions  in  any  waters. 
But  since  the  Declarations  of  Paris  in  1856,  and  more  especially  since 
firesh  means  of  transport  have  been  introduced  both  on  land  and  sea, 
everything  is  changed,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  at  the  present  time 
capture  might  do  England  grievous  harm,  but  that,  employed  against^ 
any  other  State,  it  would  be  completely  unavailing. 

Informer  days,  certainly,  the  English  navy  ruled  the  seas,  blocked 
the  enemy's  ports,  and,  making  custom  an  excuse,  seized  on  all  goods 
ev^  under  a  neutral  fiag.  She  thus  succeeded  in  entirely  suppressing 
the  maritime  commerce  of  any  State  she  was  at  war  with.  Now  no 
sooner  is  war  declared  than  all  the  merchant  vessels  return  to  port 
and  cease  to  navigate  until  peace  is  restored.  The  prizes  taken  are 
very  insignificant.  Commerce  is  no  longer  suspended.  Goods  are  trans- 
ported by  rail  to  neutral  ports,  where  they  are  embarked  on  neutral 
vessels,  and  thus  safely  reach  their  destination.  During  the  war  of 
1854,  France  and  England  blocked  the  Bussian  ports  and  practised  / 
the  right  of  capture.  The  result  was  nil.  Russian  trade  was  carried 
on  through  the  Prussian  ports  of  Memel  and  Konigsberg.^    In  1870 

'  This  fact  is  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  decided  partisans  of  the  right  of 
capture— Mr.  Butler- Johnstone   {Handbook  qf  Maritime  Rights,  pp.  87  and  89): 
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the  French  navy  drove  the  German  flag  from  the  seas  and  strictly 
guarded  all  their  ports.  The  total  number  of  prizes  captured  by 
France  amounted  to  seventy  vessels,  valuing  240,000/. ;  it  is  true  that 
when  peace  was  made,  France  was  compelled  to  pay  800,OOOZ.  The 
commerce  of  Grermany  with  other  countries  was  carried  on  by  Antwerp^ 
Botterdam,  or  Trieste. 

France  therefore  gained  nothing  from  capture.  On  the  contrary, 
she  had  to  pay  very  dear  for  it,  besides  having  the  mortification  of 
being  forestalled  by  Germany  in  the  proclamation  of  the  humanitarian 
principles  which  her  writers  had  defended  for  upwards  of  a  century. 
I  look  vainly  for  any  country  to  which  English  men-of-war  might  do 
serious  injury.  Even  formerly,  when  the  right  of  seizing  an  enemy's 
property  was  strictly  enforced,  no  war  was  ever  prevented  or  even 
abridged  in  consequence.  Lord  Palmerston,  one  of  the  staunchest 
partisans  of  the  right  of  capture,  confessed  in  1856  that  ^no  great 
.  ^^^.^^  country  had  ever  been  vanquished  through  private  losses.'  How 
much  truer  this  is  at  the  present  time ! 

England  would  suffer  considerably,  not  only  from  the  employment 
by  herself,  but  even  from  the  very  existence,  of  the  right  of  capture. 
She  has  a  larger  merchant  navy  than  all  other  European  countries  com- 
bined, and  her  trading  vessels,  dispersed  as  they  are  over  all  waters, 
could  not  be  protected  everywhere.  With  the  present  activity  of 
transport  there  can  be  no  question  of  uniting  merchant  vessels  under 
a  convoy  guarded  by  men-of-war,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  insure 
security  on  all  seas.  Let  us  recollect  the  terrible  and  odioiis  achieve- 
ments of  the  '  Alabama ; '  and  yet  that  vessel  was  but  an  ordinary 
*^  ^  '  privateer,  hastily  constructed  by  private  enterprise.  The  suppression  rf 
privateers  would  not  at  all  shelter  England  from  danger.  If  she  were 
at  war  with  any  great  Power,  the  latter  would  send  out  rapid  vessels, 
and  the  English  merchant  ships  would  be  soon  chased  from  the  seas, 
in  spite  of  the  inmciense  superiority  of  the  British  fleet. 

Indeed  the  harm  effected  by  captors  consists  less  in  the  prizes 
taken  than  in  the  rising  of  the  rate  of  insurance  and  freight  \vhich 
results.  During  the  American  War  of  Secession  the  Southern  privateers 
did  not  capture  more  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  merchant  navy,  about  101,163  tons  in  5,000,000. 
(See  the  report  made  at  the  Congress  of  1866  by  Mr.  JMacCuUoch, 

*  The  experience  of  the  Crimean  War  was  not  favourable  to  the  maritime  policy  wbicji 
had  thus  been  adopted.  It  was  found  that  in  spite  of  a  pretty  strict  blockade  of  the 
Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic,  the  Russians  found  little  difficulty  in  bringing  their 
produce — tallow,  hemp,  and  flax — ^to  Memel  and  Konigsberg,  Prussian  ports  near  the 
Russian  frontier,  by  means  of  the  rivers  Vistula  and  Niemen,  and  there  embarking 
it  on  board  Swedish  and  Prussian  vessels,  where,  under  the  Orders  in  Council,  it  was 
perfectly  safe  from  capture.  In  this  way  the  Russian  producer  was  scarcely  incon- 
venienced at  all :  he  sold  10,000,000/.  a  year  to  £ngland  instead  of  11,000,000/.,  and 
he  was  recouped  by  the  additional  price  which  the  English  consumer  paid  him  for 
his  slightly  enhanced  cost  of  transport ;  and  the  Russian  rouble,  the  index  of  the 
rate  of  exchange  between  the  two  countries,  remained  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  war  at  par.' 
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Secretary  to  the  Treasury).  But  the  Union's  vessels  lost  five-twelfths  of 
their  transports,  ivhich  were  effected  in  neutral  vessels^  and  about 
one^th  of  the  total  number  of  American  ships  were  sold  abroad.  The 
American  mercantile  marine  has  not  yet  recovered,  from  this  heavy 
blow.  In  1876  the  fear  of  England  being  drawn  into  th^  Eastern  war, 
and  her  vessels  thus  exposed  to  capture,  sufficed  to  raise  the  freight 
of  English  ships  at  Antwerp  three  francs  a  ton.  If  war  were  declared 
the  insurance  and  freight  would  rise  considerably  higher  still,  and 
trade  then  would  find  it  more  advantageous  to  have  recourse  to 
neutral  vessels  for  the  effecting  its  transports.  The  English  mercan- 
tile navy,  which  transports  not  only  English  produce,  but,  to  a 
great  extent,  that  of  other  countries,  would  suffer  as  much  as  the 
United  States  did  at  the  time  of  the  Secession  War,  and  if  the 
conflict  were  prolonged,  she  would  probably  lose  half  her  ships. 
The  geographical  and  economical  position  of  England  exposes  her  to 
greater  dangers  than  other  countries.  She  lives  by  international 
commerce.  She  imports  from  abroad  a  very  large  portion  of  her 
proTisions  and  raw  materials,  and,  being  an  island,  all  transports  are 
of  course  effected  by  sea.  Imagine  these  transports  intercepted  or 
eveu  impeded,  England  would  be  exposed  to  an  industrial  and 
alimentary  crisis  the  sufferings  of  which  can  be  hardly  conceived. 

Steam,  which  prevents  the  absolute  shutting  in  of  any  continental 

country,  as  the  railvray  keeps  outside  communications  always  open, 

is  capable   of  supplying  cruisers  with  means   of    locomotion   and 

destruction  so  rapid  and  so  terrible,  that  an  island  could  be  easily 

cut  off  firom  all  profitable  connection  with  the  outside  world.      It  is 

tme  that  the  English  fleet  is  at  present  superior  to  those  of  three 

or  four  other  countries  united,  but  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  that 

some  new  invention  may  not  completely  change  this.     Already  every 

European  State  is  furnished  with  Whitehead's  torpedoes,  made  at 

Finme^  which,  put  into  motion  by  compressed  air,  sink  in  the  space 

of  a  second  the  most  powerful  ironclad.     We  see  facts  constantly 

mentioned  in  the  English  papers  which  show  the  dangers  to  which 

the  recent  changes  in  maritime  warfare  expose  this  country.      The 

following  is  an  extract  from  a  daily  paper : — 

The  Ericsson  torpedo-boat,  with  which  experiments  were  made  in  America 
last  Monday,  does  not  burst  upon  this  country  without  warning.  A  drawing 
and  description  of  her  was  published  in  Engineering^  and  again  by  the  United 
Service  Gazette  last  Saturday.  The  correspondent  of  the  Standard  caUs  the 
apparatus  for  diacharging  it  a  *  gun/  but  it  must  not  he  confounded  with  a  gun 
propedy  so  called.  As  yet,  nothing  more  is  known  of  its  capabilities  than  that  it 
has  done  what  the  Whitehead  torpedo  can  also  do  ;  but  it  certainly  seems  to  open 
up  a  rista  of  pos^bilities  which  may  have  a  great  influence  on  marine  warfare.  It 
is  important  to  lay  hold  of  the  idea  that  modem  science  is  causing  ships  to  become 
less  and  lese  defensible,  so  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  old  power  of 
England,  that  of  blockading  the  ports  of  an  enemy,  can  be  exerted  in  these  days  as 
eaiily  and  safely  as  it  used  to  be. 

People  are  beginning  to  perceive  the  danger  to  which  the  right 
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of  capture  exposes  England.     Quite  recently  a  very  capable  officer, 
late  of  the  Marine  Artillery,  Captain  J.  Colomb,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
this  subject  at  the  Boyal  United  Service  Institution.     He  brought 
forward  an  array  of  figures  to  show  what  the  real  meaning  of  the 
oceanic  interest  of  England  is,  and  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  protect 
her  maritime  trade  and  her  food  supplies.  The  maritime  conmoierce  of 
the  British  Empire,  he  said,  is  worth  about  eight  hundred  nodllions 
annually,  and  our  prosperity,  our  very  existence,  depend  on  it.     How 
could  this  immense  interest  be  regarded  in  case  of  war  with  a  great 
Power?  Captain  Golomb  concluded  that  no  general  and  adequate 
plans  are  prepared  for  such  an  emergency.     I  dare  not  say  that  this 
is  quite  true,  but  who  can  guarantee  that  the  means  of  efifectually 
protecting  the  sea  trade  of  England  really  exist  and  are  ready  to 
hand  ?    The  constant,  but  agitated  and  uncertain,  activity   of  the 
English  Admiralty  proves  that  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of 
transition  ;  for  the  time  being  we  can  be  sure  of  nothing.    The  ap- 
parition of  the  '  Merrimac '  and  the  '  Monitor '  reduced  all  Vessels  then 
afloat  to  absolute  powerlessness.     A  similar  event  may  again  occur  I 
.         Capture  is  also  perilous  for  England  on  account  of  tiie  complica- 
' '  tions  it  may  occasion  with  neutral  Powers.  If  war  were,  for  instancy 
to  break  out  between  England  and  Bussia,  the  Bussian- fleet  coastiDg 
the  United  States  could  thence  sink  English  merchant  vessels,  and 
then  seek  shelter  in  American  ports.      In  such  a  case  would  Bussian 
men-of-war    possess    the    right    to  supply    themselves  there  with 
provisions  and  coal,  as  England  allowed  the  ^  Alabama '  to  do  at  the 
Cape  and  elsewhere?      What  numberless  cases    would  occur  for 
disputes  and  conflicts,  especially  with  a  State  where  the  memory 
of  the  plunderings  of  the  Southern  privateers  built  in  an  English  port 
is  still  rife,  in  spite  of  the  Creneva  indenmity !    And  if  the  United 
States  were  to  take  up  arms,  their  privateers  would  in  all  probabiliiy 
sweep  the  English  merchant  navy  from  the  seas,  even  making^  all  doe 
allowance  for  the  superiority  of  the  latter's  fleet,  and  this  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  prizes  taken  as  from  the  great  rising  in  the 
rate  of  insurance  and  freight  which  would  ensue. 

The  situation  created  by  the  Declarations  of  Paris  is  therefore 
evidently  but  transitory.    We  must  either  come  to  absolute  inmiunity 

•  *  Is  England  safe  ? '  asks  the  Morning  Post  (March  29,  1882),  and  then  proceeds 
to  answer  its  question  in  the  negative.  *  The  Minister  for  War  has  practically,  if  not 
in  so  many  words,  confessed  that  we  coald  hardly  help  to  defend  those  fortresses  on 
the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea  which  have  justly  been  called  the  outworks  of 
London.  With  regard  to  the  strength  of  our  navy  there  is  much  more  doubt  If 
we  could  prevent  invasion,  we  could  not,  as  at  present  armed  and  prepared,  protect 
Belgium  or  Holland,  whose  independence  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  permanent 
safety;  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  we  could  hold  our  own  in  even  tbree 
of  the  four  seas  where  such  dominion  is  little  short  of  an  imperative  necessity.  It 
seems  almost  certain  that  we  could  not  hunt  down  the  swarm  of  hostile  cniiBers 
which  the  tempting  prize  of  our  vast  and  invaluable  merchant  marine  would  at  ouce 
call  into  existence.  Is  England  prepared  as  she  should  be  at  such  a  time  and  for 
such  prospects  1  * 
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for  all  private  property,  or  return  to  the  seizing  upon  enemy's  goods 
on  even  neutral  bottoms. 

The  yoimg  school  of  international  law  desires,  with  Cobden,  the 
abolition  of  capture,  while  the  partisans  of  ancient  usages  clamour 
that  England  should  again  exercise  the  right  of  seizing  enemy's 
goods  under  a  neutral  flag.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone 
proposed  to  the  English  Parliament  to  release  themselves  from  the 
Declarations  of  Paris.  The  motion  was  repulsed,  and  rightly;  it 
would  have  exposed  England  to  a  league  of  neutral  Powers  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  that  formed  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  for  the 
United  States  would  have  been  at  their  head.  The  neutral  flag 
which  has  covered  all  goods  since  1856  is  a  privilege  not  lightly  to 
be  sacrificed,  and  forms  now  part  of  national  law.  Besides,  as  the 
Earl  of  Airlie  justly  remarked  ('Neutral  Eights,'  April  1877),  the 
seizing  of  enemy's  goods  entails  retaliation,  from  which  would 
*  result  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials  for  English  industry, 
and  then  she  would  be  able  no  longer  to  hold  her  own  against  the 
Continent,  at  a  moment  when  sale  prices  are  very  nearly  at  the  same 
level  everywhere,  under  the  influence  of  free  trade  and  universal 
competition.  Let  us  now  compare  the  harm  which  can  be  done  by 
means  of  maritime  capture  to  and  by  England,  in  the  event  of  war 
with  a  great  Power. 

The  conflict  with  the  United  States  would  certainly  be  the  most 
dangerous  for  England.      America  possessing  nearly  no  fleet,  the 
English  navy  would,  it  is  true,  remain  mistress  of  the  seas;   but 
the  United   States  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  arm 
privateers.     They  could  set  afloat  a  great  many  rapid  vessels  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.    The  English  ironclads,  being  unable  to 
carry  sufficient  coal  for  a  long  cruise,  would  be  of  no  use  in  defending 
the  merchant  marine.     But  a  small  portion  of  the  English  fleet,  the 
light  vessels,  therefore,  could  be  employed  in  protecting  commerce. 
The  mere  interruption  of  communication  with  American  ports  would 
be  a  terrible  blow  to  English  trade  and  industry.     A  stoppage  in  the 
importation  of  cotton  and  com,  and  the  American  ports  simul- 
taneously closed  to  our  exports  of  iron  and  other  manufeictured  goods, 
the  crisifl  which  would  result  would  be  indeed  terrible.     It  would, 
liowever,  affect  America  but  slightly,  for  her  own  products  could 
suflSice  to  supply  her  actual  necessities.    Manufacturers  would,  even 
thus,  insure  very  high  prices,  higher  indeed  than  they  obtain  with 
the  present  system  of  protection.     Let  us  suppose  all  the  American 
ports  to  be  completely  blocked,  the  drawback  for  England  would  be 
incomparably  greater  than  for  America.    It  is  easy  to  predict  before-* 
hand  that  the  English  would  be  the  first  to  tire  of  such  a  situation 
and  of  its  consequences.    Maritime  capture,  and  the  suppression  of 
commerce  which  it  entails,  would  oblige  England  to  seek  for  peace 
much  sooner  than  America. 

In  a  war  with  Bussia,  the  harm  that  either  Power  might  do  the 
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other  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  capture  would  be  far  less  than 
in  the  case  just  cited.     This  means  of  warfare  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land would  be   powerless,   as   Bus&ia  possesses  only  a  very  small 
merchant  navy.     The  English  fleet  could,  it  is  true,  close  the  outlets 
of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Bussian  vessels,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe  English  trading  vessels  would  be  in  grave  peril, 
as   was  shown   in   an   article   in   the    Edinburgh    Bevi&w  (July, 
1880).      English   commercial    interests    in    the  Pacific  are  very 
considerable.     The  exchanges  efiected  with  Australia  alone  amount 
to  about  40,000,000i.  sterling,  and  with  other  countries  washed  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  60,000,000^.,  together  100,000,000i.,  which  is 
equivalent  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  maritime  commerce  of  England. 
Four-fifths  of  the  transports  to  and  from  China  are  efiected  under  the 
English  fiag.     The  English  tonnage  in  Australian  ports  approaches 
seven  million  tons.     Now  this  immense  movement  of  riches  is  for 
the  future  more  or  less  menaced  by  the  possessions  which  Bussia  has 
acquired  on  the  East  Coast  of  Asia.     The  transfer  of  the  region  of 
the  Amoor  as  far  as  Tuman,  and  the  exchange  of  the  Kurile  Isles 
for  Sakhalin,  have  rendered  the  ofiensive  means  of  Bussia  far  more 
serious.     Vladivostock  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  and 
coal  seams  exist  not  far  ofi*.    Bussia  maintains  a  small  fleet  of  men- 
of-war  in  these  seas,  one  or  other  of  which  occasionally  are  to  be  seen 
in  Chinese  or  Japanese  ports.     It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1854 
the  attack  on  Petropaulowsk  was  unsuccessful,  and  that  a  division  of 
the  Bussian  navy  escaped  from  the  Bay  of  Castries  in  spite  of  the 
supervision  of  the  English  fleet.     The  thick  fogs  which  frequently 
envelope  the  sea  on  these  coasts  favour  any  vessel  desirous  of  escaping 
from  a  blockade.     But  four  days'  navigation  separates  Petropaulowsk 
from  Shanghai,  while  the  nearest  coaling  point  for  England,  in  the 
Chinese  seas,  is  Hong  Kong.      A  rapid  man-of-war  starting  from  one 
of  the  ports  of  the  Amoor  could  commit  frightful  havoc  among  the 
richly  freighted  English  merchant  vessels  trafficking  in  the  Atlantic. 
The  above  reasons  induced  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  predict  that, 
in  case  of  a  war  with  Bussia,  unlooked-for  dangers  might  surge 
from  this  quarter.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  by  maritime 
capture  Bussia  could  inflict  heavy  losses  on  English  trade,  while 
England  could  cause  Bussia  no  inconvenience  whatever. 

In  a  war  with  France  the  situation  would  be  more  equal,  as 
England  could  do  greater  harm  to  France  than  to  Bussia ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proximity  of  the  French  ports  and  of  her  naval 
resources  makes  her  an  enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  than  Bussia. 
Exceptionally  rapid  vessels  starting  from  Cherbourg  or  Brest  would 
cast  consternation  among  English  trading  ships,  for  in  the  space  of  a 
few  hours,  at  night,  a  steamer,  mounted  with  a  few  guns,  could 
destroy  a  great  many  vessels,  and  spread  terror  among  all  the 
others.  The  disadvantages  and  sufferings  resulting  for  the  two 
adversaries  could  not  bear  comparison.     France  would  continue  her 
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imports  and  exports  by  the  neighbouring  ports,  Genoa  at  the  south, 
and  Antwerp  at  the  north ;  while  the  transports  to  and  from  England 
being  eflfected  almost  wholly  in  English  vessels,  the  latter  would  all 
be  exposed  to  capture. 

One  shudders  to  reflect  on  the  incalculable  losses  English  com- 
merce, and  consequently  English  industry,  might  have  to  submit 
to.  Mr.  Hall,  while  maintaining  the  legitimacy  of  the  right  of 
capture  in  principle,  is  forced  to  admit  that  it  would  be  more 
calamitous  than  useful  to  England. 

It  is  (sajs  he)  certainly  a  matter  for  grave  consideration,  whether  it  is  not 
more  in  the  interest  of  England  to  protect  her  own  than  to  destroy  her  enemies' 
trade.  Quite  apart  from  dialike  of  England,  and  jealousy  of  her  maritime  and 
commercial  position,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  genuine  feeling  on  the 
OoDtiiient  of  ^Europe  against  maritime  capture.  It  is  not  clear  how  far  the  latter  is 
Btrong  and  general,  but  it  is  not  unlihely  that  there  is  enough  of  it  to  afford  con- 
Tenient  material  for  less  creditable  motives  to  ferment ;  and  contingencies  are  not 
bconcdyabla  in  which,  if  England  were  engaged  in  a  maritime  war,  European  or 
other  States  might  take  advantage  of  a  set  of  opinion  against  her  practice  at  sea  to 
embanass  hex  seriously  by  an  unfriendly  neutrality.  The  evils  of  such  embarrass- 
ment might  perhaps  be  transient ;  but  there  are  also  conceivable  contingencies  in 
wMcb  the  direct  evils  of  maritime  capture  might  be  disastrous.  English  manufac- 
tures are  dependent  on  the  cheap  importation  of  raw  material,  and  English  popula- 
tion is  becoming  yearly  more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign  food.  In  the 
Contemporary  Beview  for  1875  (vol.  xxvi.  pp.  737-51)  I  endeavoured  to  show  that 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  doubting  whether  England  is  prudent  in  adhering  to 
the  existing  rule  of  law  with  respect  to  the  capture  of  private  property  at  sea. 
The  reasons  which  were  then  urged  have  certainly  not  grown  weaker  with  the 
progress  of  time.     {International  Law,  p.  380.) 

Upon  the  whole,  before  the  time  of  railways,  and  with  the  right 
of  seizing  upon  enemy's  goods  even  under  a  neutral  flag,  maritime 
capture  was  certainly  a  formidable  weapon  for  a  strong  naval  power. 
Bailways,  and  Art.  2  of  the  Paris  Declarations  prohibiting  the 
capture  of  neutral  vessels,  have  rendered  this  custom  wholly  ineffica- 
cious.   Those  who  maintain  that  England  cannot  allow  it  to  be 
abandoned  without  compromising  her  maritime  supremacy,  forget 
this.   Besides,  at  the  present  day,  it  would  be  possible  to  intercept  all 
outside  conununications  of  an  island  like  England,  while  such  a  step 
with  any  continental  country  would  be  quite  impossible.     The  mer- 
chant ships  of  the  latter  would  remain  safely  in  port,  and  the  only 
evil  effected  would  be  a  slight  rise  in  transport  charges  for  imports 
and  exports  which  would  travel  by  rail. 

The  economic  situation  of  England  is  perilous  from  its  very  force. 
This  wonderful  country  may  be  compared  to  a  vast  workshop  where 
work  is  done  for  the  entire  universe.  She  draws  subsistence  for  her 
workpeople,  and  raw  materials  from  abroad,  and  returns  them  thither 
as  manufactured  goods.  Sussia  and  America  supply  her  with  corn 
and  grain,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark  with  cattle,  India  and 
the  United  States  with  cotton,  China  and  Japan  with  silk,  Australia, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  coasts  of  La  Plata  with  wool,  and  so 
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on.  In  her  turn,  she  sends  her  iron,  calicoes,  ironmongery,  and 
materials  of  all  kinds  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  All  these  imports 
and  exports  are  effected  in  ships.  The  following  figures  show  the 
difference  of  this  interest  between  1840  and  1880. 

Balling  Tessda  Steamers  Total 

^Z^m^l?^'^}    •       V    8'^^'^2  2,694.136  6,344^^ 

Value  of  merchandise,  exported  and  imported,  1880        •       •    £GffIfiUfiSl 
„  „  „  „  1840        .        .      188,812,740 

Increase  since  1840;        •  ••••••    ^"^64,881,291 

No  other  country  depends  to  so  great  a  d^ee  on  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  If  this  liberty  cease  to  exist,  be  restricted,  or  even  menaced, 
the  whole  economic  edifice  trembles.  Factories  close,  provisions  rise 
in  price,  workmen  lose  their  wages,  the  social  body  is  attacked  in  its 
entirety,  and  the  labouring  classes  are  exposed  to  terrible  sufferings. 
We  may  recollect  how  hardly  the  workmen  in  the  cottcm  trade  were 
tried  when  the  blockade  closed  the  ports  of  the  Southern  States  during 
the  War  of  Secession,*  and  then  but  one  single  industry  was  affected. 

What  would  it  be,  if  all  were  simultaneously  attacked  by  the 
stoppage  of  imports  and  exports  ?  And  it  is  to  a  danger  such  as  this 
that  the  English,  imagining  themselves  patriotic,  are  willing  to  ex- 
pose their  country  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  right  of  capture 
perfectly  powerless  directed  against  other  States. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  first  great  war  will  prove  the 
necessity  of  proclaiming  complete  immunity  for  private  property  at 
sea  as  on  land.  It  is  the  only  system  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
rights  of  man  and  with  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  hunianityofour 
century ;  the  only  system  in  conformity  with  the  means  of  warfare,  of 
production  and  locomotion,  which  we  owe  to  modem  science. 

If  reasoning  alone  sufficed  to  induce  progress,  and  if  it  need 
not  be  corroborated  by  the  hard  and  often  bloody  lessons  of  experience, 
it  might  be  hoped  that,  even  before  another  war,  civilised  States  will 
adopt  this  principle,  which  French  and  Italian  lawyers  advocated  even 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  has  already  been  applied  in 
recent  wars.  Such  a  step  was  ardently  desired  by  both  the  Paris 
Congress  of  1866  and  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1874,  and  general 
opinion  on  the  Continent  insists  strongly  in  its  favour. 

Emilb  DE  LaV£LET£. 

'  For  instance,  at  this  time,  in  the  Manchester  district,  out  of  842  spinning 
factories,  only  296  continued  uninterruptedly  working.  Out  of  172,257  workmen,  one- 
third  only  continued  earning.  The  sum  total  of  wages  paid,  which  was  estimated 
in  1860  at  11,000,000^  sterling,  fell  to  half  that  amount,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
open  a  national  subscription  for  the  relief  of  so  much  misery.  What  would  be  the 
situation  now,  in  the  event  of  a  knaritime  war  with  one  of  the  g^eat  Powers  ? 
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Heb  Majesty's  G-oyernhent  has  many  affairs  on  hand,  and  for  some 
tiine  past  has  tbimd  itself  embroiled  in  numerous  petty  squabbles 
which  have  arisen  from  grievances  unremedied  and  agitations  un- 
checked at  their  birth.  In  the  Transvaal  we  managed  to  escape  a 
difficulty  by  yielding  up  that  which  at  first  we  had  seemed  disposed 
to  cledin,  while  in  Ireland  and  Egypt  we  are  at  present  engaged 
in  patching  up  the  rent  which  is  continually  bursting  out 
afresh. 

The  interest  manifested  in  these  transactions  appears  to  absorb 
all  oihers,  lesser  and  more  distant  dangers  become  dimmed  in  the 
contemplation  of  present  ones,  nor  is  it  until  the  little  speck  on  the 
horizon  has  matured  into  a  dark  and  menacing  cloud,  and  the  low 
romblings  of  discontent  have  loudened  into  the  thunderclap  of  open 
rebellion,  that  men  wake  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  sleeping  on 
a  volcano  and  not  a  feather-bed. 

With  pride  and  satisfisiction  the  Britisher  contemplates  his  world- 
wide possessions.  Far  and  wide  he  can  turn  his  wandering  gaze  and 
rest  it  on  some  fair  land  acknowledging  his  sway.  But  does  he  in 
this  contemplation  of  far-extending  dominion  ever  pause  to  inquire 
in  what  manner  it  became  his,  and  does  he  recall  the  past  struggles 
of' Might  with  Right  and  the  many  injustices  perpetrated  in  the 
assumption  of  this  world-wide  sway  ?     I  might  reply :  Seldom. 

To  draw  attention  to  the  present  condition  of  a  country  many 
thonsaxMte  of  miles  away  from  England,  and  to  point  out  in  doing  so 
how  productive  of  anafchy,  misrule,  and  oppression  has  been  the  policy 
of  England  in  that  country,  is  the  object  of  this  present  sketch,  nor 
shall  J  make  any  statement  here  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  prove 
and  sabetantiate  if  at  any  time  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Barely  three  years  have  passed  away  since  the  British  Army 
retained  from  its  victorious  campaign  in  Zululand.  Its  errand  had 
been  to  destroy  large  numbers  of  a  brave  and  gallant  people,  to  level 
to  the  ground  their  dwellings,  to  waste  their  country,  to  hunt  down 
and  capture  their  king.  Few  who  fought  in  that  terrible  struggle 
on  the  fiide  of  Might  know  why  or  wherefore  they  were  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  their  lives,  while  those  on  tiie  side  of  Bight  saw  only  their 
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country  attacked,  their  liberties  threatened,  and  the  king  of  their 
choice  menaced  by  the  invading  army  of  the  white  man. 

In  its  tomb  amidst  the  blue-books  slept  the  secret  of  the  Zulu  War. 
Immured  from  the  public  gaze  lay  securely  hidden  the  story  of 
ambition,  for  who  amidst  that  populace  who  applauded  as  they 
heard  of  British  success  would  be  found  to  unearth  the  truth  of 
British  injustice  and  British  cruelty  ?  Over  the  water  wondrous 
tales  came  speeding  to  British  ears.  They  proclaimed  aloud  the 
savagery  and  despotic  sway  of  the  Zulu  king.  Men  listened,  and 
accepted  as  truth  the  inventions  of  that  policy  which  scrupled 
not  by  such  means  to  clothe  its  actions  in  the  garb  of  necessity  and 
truth. 

England  invaded  Zululand,  and  the  old  story  of  Might  over  Sight 
was  repeated,  the  old  drama  rehearsed  with  painful  precision.  But 
it  was  the  struggle  of  the  arena  where  the  wild  beast  had  been  brought 
forth  to  conquer  or  die.  Fierce  and  desperate  was  that  struggle,  the 
valour  of  the  beast  had  been  under-estimated,  terrible  were  the  wounds 
he  inflicted  in  his  gallant  efforts  for  existence,  and  dearly  did  Might 
pay  for  her  ultimate  victory  over  Bight,  in  the  loss  of  the  lives  and 
blood  of  her  most  gallant  sons. 

On  his  own  soil,  where  Nature  had  placed  him,  the  lion  lay 
vanquished,  and  the  fierce  African  sun  smiled  down  on  his  defeat. 
In  the  net  which  his  conquerors  had  woven  round  him  he  lay  sub- 
missive, and  the  world  looked  on  and  thought  him  conquered. 
Vanquished  by  the  power  of  might  he  undoubtedly  was,  but  the 
proud  spirit  remained  unbroken,  and  it  was  reserved  for  captivity  to 
effect  what  the  terror  of  the  British  arms  had  failed  to  accomplish. 

Then  the  kingdom  of  the  dangerous  African  lion  imderwent  the 
process  of  settlement  I    The  plan  devised  to  reduce  it  to  submission 
suppressed  liberty,  established  anarchy  and  division,  and  fomented 
discord,  wherein  lies  the  weakness  of  a  nation.    The  kingdom  was 
torn  asunder  piecemeal,  and  dismembered  of  its  rights,  traditions, 
and  customs ;    its  sovereign  was  carried  off  into  captivity,  and  all 
members  of  his  family  were  deprived  of  their  property  and  possessions, 
and  condemned  to  become  wanderers  and  outcasts  in  the  land  where 
once  they  had  ruled.     Men  were  appointed  over  them,  and  substituted 
in  their  places,  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  stood  in  the  relation  of 
superior,  men  possessing  neither  the  respect  nor  the  affections  of  the 
people.     On  the  ruins  of  Cetshwayo's  kingdom  thirteen  principalities 
arose,  and  over  these  were  appointed  thirteen  kinglets,  who  became 
vested  with  the  power  to  oppress  and  exact  such  as  had  never  been 
possessed  by  their  fallen  master.    In  deposing  the  Zulu  king    we 
were  informed  that  we  had  delivered  his  country  from  the  rule  of  a 
ruthless  savage,  a  sanguinary  despot,  and  yet  with  the  same  hand 
that  despoiled  we  invested  thirteen  chiefs  with  the  power  which  we 
had  professed  to  extinguish  with  Cetshwayo. 
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To  the  tender  mercy  of  John  Dunn  we  committed  the  rule  of 
the  &iiest  portion  of  Zululand. 

To  the  remaining  principalities  the  following  chiefs  were  appointed : 
Oham,  Mgojana,  Zibebu,  Somkele,  Mlandela,  Mfanawendhlela, 
Seketwayo,  Ntshingwayo,  Hlubi,  Mgitshwa,  Faku,  and  Graozi.  (This 
latter  is  since  dead,  and  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Siwunguza.) 
These  men  undertook  to  rule  the  country  by  the  exacting  conditions 
and  rales  laid  down  for  their  information  and  guidance,  but  to  those 
who  have  read  these  rules  my  assertion  that  they  have  been  but 
feebly  carried  out  will  not  appear  strange. 

Had  any  other  country  so  subdued  a  race  like  the  Zulus,  just  and 

generous  England  would  have  been  in  a  ferment  of  virtuous  indignation, 

and  through  her  press  would  have  hurled  anathemas  and  reproaches  and 

protests  innimierable  against  such  barbarity.     But  it  is  a  very  different 

thing  when  Imperious  Britain  herself  commits  an  injustice.  To  declare 

her  unjust  is  treason  in  her  eyes ;  to  discover  her  sin,  impertinence. 

But  though  it  was  treason  almost,  and  decided  impertinence,  to  question 

the  wisdom  or  success  of  the  Zulu  settlement,  and  to  predict  its  speedy 

collapse,  the  march  of  events  brought  facts  and  proofs  to  support  this 

assertion,  too  potent  to  be  denied  or  tabooed,  and  which  clearly  showed 

that  the  settlement  was  a  failure — not  only  that,  a  monster  failure. 

The  year  had  hardly  dawned  on  its  birth  when  Sitwangu  and  Sidindi, 

Zola  messengers  sent  by  the  appointed  chief  Gaozi,  interviewed  Mr. 

F.  B.  Fynney^  then  border  agent,  and  through  him  sent  forward  a 

prayer  to  the  Natal  authorities  for  the  restoration  of  Cetshwayo. 

In  this  prayer  was  contained  the  first  protest  against  Sir  Garnet 

Wolseley^s  settlement,  and  from  the  lips  of  an  appointed  chief  came 

the  first  application  for  its  reversal. 

Soon  after  this  Gaozi  di^d,  atid  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Siwunguza.  This  chief  had  no  sooner  assumed  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment than  he  sent,  in  company  with  Seketwayo,  Faku,  and  Mgojana, 
three  other  appointed  chiefs,  messengers  to  Maritzburg  to  protest 
against  the  settlement,  and  to  pray  for  their  captive  king's  restoration. 
More  worldly  wise  than  his  brother  chiefs,  Seketwayo  at  the  same 
sent  the  letters  patent  of  his  appointment,  signed  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  which  he  held,  to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  prayer  and  the 
authority  with  which  his  messenger  was  invested  to  speak  in  his 
name. 

Accompanying  this  deputation  were  a  number  of  chiefs  of  weight 
and  inflaeDce  in  Zululand,  who  came  as  representatives  of  the  people 
amidst  whom  they  dwelt.  I  here  append  the  names  of  the  principal 
(mesi — 

Prince  Maduna  (Ndabuko),  full  brother  of  Cetshwayo,  representing 
his  nephew  Prince  Dinuzulu,  Cetshwayo's  only  son  and  heir,  the  bulk 
of  the  tribe  of  Vundhlana,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  since 
placed  under  the  authority  of  Mfanawendhlela. 
Vol.  XII.— No.  66.  X 
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Shingana,  under  Faku. 

Ngcoogcwana,  under  Oham. 

Makoba,  under  Zibebu,  half-brother  of  that  kinglet,  and  repre- 
senting the  tribe  of  Mapita. 

Madhlenja  and  Mgojana,  representing  the  tribe  of  Masipula. 

Ndabankulu,  imder  Faku,  representing  that  kinglet  himself  and 
the  people  under  him. 

Nozaza,  under  Seketwayo,  representing  that  kinglet,  whose  letters 
patent,  I  have  already  remarked,  he  bore  as  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  master's  prayer. 

Magadeni,  under  Ntshingwayo,  chief  indima  of  the  Isixepe 
Kraal. 

Mahubulwana,  under  Oham,  chief  induna,  and  representing  the 
Abaqulusi  tribe. 

Hawana  and  Ntshingwayo,  representing  Hlezebana  and  his  tribe. 

Mholo,  under  Zibebu,  chief  induna  of  the  Ukubusa  KraaL 

Ndukwana,  under  Mgojana,  representing  Matajana  and  his  tribe. 

Mfimzi,  imder  Gaozi  (now  Siwunguza,  Graozi's  brother  and  suc- 
cessor), representing  Siwunguza  and  his  people. 

Sunduzwayo  also  represented  Siwunguza. 

Mtokwane,  under  Zibebu,  representing  Sambane  and  his  tribe, 
and  many  others,  chiefs  of  importance,  all  representing  their  people. 

No  sooner  was  the  object  of  this  deputation  made  known  than 
every  difficulty  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  prayer  being  tendered. 
The  leaders  received  peremptory  orders  to  return  to  Zululand,  no 
record  was  taken  of  it,  and  no  report  sent  home  to  England.  It  was 
inconveniently  mentioned,  however,  by  Sir  David  Wedderbum  on  the 
10th  of  February  1881,  who  inconsiderately  called  upon  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  for  an  official  report  of  the  same. 
Lord  Kimberley  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  send  instructions  that 
a  .full  account  should  be  at  once  forwarded,  whereupon  the  Acting 
Secretary  for  native  affairs  despatched  a  remarkably  inaccurate 
statement  of  all  that  had  taken  place  ten  months  previously,  and  of 
which  no  record  had  been  kept.  In  this  way  was  the  effort  made  by 
the  Zulu  nation  to  make  its  voice  heard  stifled,  and  those  in  England 
who  sought  for  meagre  information  from  the  blue-books  were  obliged 
ta  content  themselves  with  misrepresentation  and  inaccuracy. 

A  second  deputation,  which  was  to  have  included  Siwunguza  him- 
self, Mlandela's  son  Masana,  and  Somkele's  brother  Bubesi,  besides  all 
the  members  of  the  first  deputation,  were  refused  permission  by  the 
British  President  to  go  to  Maritzbiu-g  to  lay  their  prayer  for  the 
king's  restoration  and  to  tender  the  account  of  the  grievances  under 
which  the  settlement  placed  them  before  the  Governor  of  NataL 
Such  a  deputation  would  have  too  clearly  manifested  the  nation's  desire : 
it  could  not  be  permitted  for  a  moment. 

A  third  deputation  essayed  the  effort.     It  was  composed, 
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before,  of  lepresentatiyes  of  all  the  appointed  chiefs  hitherto  named, 
with  many  additional  headmen  to  swell  its  ranks.  But  no  sooner 
had  it  crossed  into  Natal  than  Mr.  Fynney,  border  agent,  hastened  to 
meet  it,  turned  it  back,  and  commanded  it  to  return  to  Zululand  and 
disperse. 

In  July  and  August  of  the  same  year  (1881)  a  fourth  deputation, 
nothing  daunted,  once  more  attempted  to  make  the  voice  of  Zulu- 
land  heard.  It  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  appointed  chiefs — 
Seketwayo,Siwunguza,  and  Ntshingwayo — who  furthermore  stated  that 
they  had  been  sent  on  behalf  of  five  more  of  the  appointed  chiefs — 
Tiz.  Mlandela,  Somkele,  Mgitshwa,  Faku,  and  Mgojana — to  protest 
against  the  settlement  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  to  beg  for 
Cetshwayo's  restoration.  They  received  no  better  reception  than 
had  all  the  former  ones ;  their  prayer  was  stifled,  and  they  were  sent 
back  to  Zululand.  A  fourth  time  these  representatives  of  an  injured 
nation,  therefore,  retired  over  the  border  soured  and  discontented, 
with  shattered  faith  and  dying  hope  in  the  justice  and  generosity  of 
their  conquerors. 

At  this  time  I  was  myself  in  Zululand  along  with  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood,  who,  escorted  by  three  squadrons  of  cavalry,  was  proceeding 
through  the  country  to  meet  the  chiefs  at  the  Inhslazatye  Mountain, 
near  Dlundi.  On  the  3Ist  of  August  the  meeting  took  place  on  the 
slopes  of  the '  Evergreen  Mountain,'  ^  whereon  had  assembled  six  of  the 
appointed  kinglets,  numerous  indunas,  chiefs,  and  headmen,  with 
a  following  of  about  a  thousand  Zulus.  The  names  of  the  appointed 
chiefi  present  were  Zibebn,  Mgojana,  Siwunguza,  Hlubi,  Ntshingwayo, 
and  John  Dunn ;  Seketwayo,  Oham,  and  Faku  sent  representatives — 
Mgitshwa,  Somkele,  Mlandela,  and  INIfanawendhlela  being  unrepre- 
sented. Present  also,  and  with  whom  I  afterwards  conversed, 
were  Ndaboko,  Umtonga,  and  Ziwetu  (brothers  of  Cetshwayo),  his 
late  prime  minister,  the  Great  Mnyamana,  Umsungulu,  Somldolo, 
and  Deligana — ^the  latter  chief,  being  sick,  was  carried  to  the  meeting 
in  a  hide. 

A  great  many  chiefis  were  present  whose  names  it  would  take  too 
long  to  narrate,  and  with  all  the  most  influential  of  ^hom  I  did  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  conversing,  with  the  object  of  making  myself 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  people's  representatives.  They 
had  oome  from  far  and  wide  imbued  with  the  idea  that  they  were  to 
be  allowed  to  state  their  grievances  and  receive  a  hearing ;  but,  to 
their  astonishment,  speech  was  forbidden  them,  they  were  refused  a 
hearing,  and  their  lips  were  sealed. 

Matters  opened  with  a  lengthy  exposition  of  our  past  action  and 
policy  in  the  Transvaal.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Zulu  is,  as  a 
rule,  scrupulously  polite,  this  tirade  was  listened  to  with  evident 
signs  of  eanui  and  impatience.    Then  followed  a  review  of  the  con- 

>  The  Inhslazatye. 
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dition  of  Zululand,  which  in  no  way  represented  the  state  of  affairs; 
after  which  nine  propositions,  singularly  useless  and  uninterestiug, 
were  presented  for  their  consideration  and  acceptance.  To  some  they 
assented  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  to  others  they  returned  a 
unanimous  refusal.  The  meeting  wound  up  in  the  judgment  awarded 
by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  in  the  cases  of  dispute  between  the  Princes 
Ndabuko  and  Ziwetu  against  Zibebu,  and  the  late  Prime  Minister, 
Mnyamana,  against  Oham.  In  the  former  case  Zibebu,  who  had 
stolen  from  the  two  princes  a  large  number  of  cattle,  was  ordered  by 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  to  restore  to  them  one  third  of  same,  and  this  also 
on  condition  only  that  they  exiled  themselves  from  Zibebu's  district, 
and,  taking  with  them  the  Prince  Dimuzulu,  retired  into  John  Dunn's 
country,  placing  themselves  thereby  under  the  authority  of  the  most 
bitter  enemy  of  their  house. 

In  Mnyamana's  case  it  appeared  that  Oham  had  deprived  him 
of  1,300  head  of  cattle.  The  despoiler  was  ordered  to  return,  not 
the  whole  amount  stolen,  but  simply  one  half.  With  these  acts 
terminated  the  meeting  of  chiefs  at  the  Inhslazatye.  Sir  Evelyn 
gave  the  signal  that  all  was  ended,  the  band  struck  up  *  God  save  the 
Queen,'  and,  amidst  an  appearance  of  light-hearted  cheerfulness,  the 
chiefs  and  people  dispersed,  with  the  cup  of  bitterness  and  discontent 
overflowing. 

As  I  have  hitherto  remarked,  many  had  come  from  a  great 
distance,  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  their  grievances  would  be 
hearkened  to,  and  their  prayer  for  their  king's  restoration  at  least 
allowed  speech  ;  but  not  a  bit  of  it :  silence  had  been  imposed  upon 
them,  and  they  felt  that  their  mission  had  been  in  vain. 

Not  altogether  so,  I,  however,  venture  to  hope.  There  was  one 
present  at  the  meeting  who  had  silently  watched  the  proceedings 
— one  who,  while  observing  in  silence,  was  resolved  to  expose  that 
injustice,  and,  if  possible,  remedy  the  evil  thereby  created.  That 
one  to  whom  I  refer  was  myself.  No  sooner  had  the  meeting  ended 
than,  calling  my  interpreter,  I  mixed  freely  with  the  discontented 
knots  of  men,  and  from  their  lips  learnt  the  story  they  had  come 
so  far  to  telL  What  I  heard  considerably  shook  my  belief  in  the 
Zulu  settlement,  and  three  days  later,  separating  myself  from  the 
troops,  I  started  to  travel  through  the  country,  with  the  object  of 
becoming  acquainted  as  much  as  possible  with  the  national  desire. 
From  each  principality,  visited  in  turn,  I  learnt  the  same  story ;  and 
my  journey  ended,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  national  desire. 

From  that  day  to  this  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  keep  myself 
acquainted  with  the  truth,  and  to  place  that  truth  before  the  British 
public.  Though  absent  from  Zululand,  I  am  in  continual  communi- 
cation with  the  country  through  trusted  agents,  gentlemen  who  have 
volunteered  to  assist  me  in  my  work.  I  here  take  occasion  to  declare 
that  the  comparative  quiet  now  reigning  in  Zululand  is  the  result  ot 
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the  untiring  efforts  of  that  country's  friends,  and  not  through  any 
fear  which  the  Zulus  entertain  of  Britain's  might  or  the  retaliation 
which  would  follow  an  attempt  to  regain  their  liberties.     If  they 
rose,  it  would  not  be  against  Great  Britain,  but  against  the  intoler- 
able system  of  government  she  has  introduced  into  their  country. 
Patient  under  its  evils  they  have  been,  and  patient  they  will  be  as 
long  as  those  they  respect  and  trust  bid  them  hope  on.     But  a  time 
must  come  when  endurance  will  end,  and  those  who  have  hitherto 
counselled  peace  and  patience  will  be  forced  to  declare  them  no 
looger  of  any  avail.     The  day  this  is  declared  there  will  rise  from 
out  a  long-suffering  nation  the  determination  to  exterminate  that 
which  they  can  no  longer  endure,  and  what  their  friends  no  longer 
bid  them  endure.     The  Zulus  will  rise  and  destroy  the  system  of 
government  which  is  eating  out  their  very  life's  blood;    against 
England  they  will  not  turn  their  arms,  unless  she  once  more  attempts 
to  deprive  them  of  their  newly  regained  liberty.     If  she  does  they 
will  fight,  fight  as  desperately  as  they  did  before  ;  and,  though  the 
struggle  be  hopeless  and  the  end  undoubted,  they  will  at  least  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  have  cast  the  lie  back  in  the 
tetith  of  those  who  have  wantonly  declared  that  the  Zulus  are  not 
discontented  and  do  not  desire  the  resloratiou  of  tutnr  king. 

Still  firesh  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  will  be  the  fifth  and  last 
deputation  which  sought  last  April  to  interview  Sir  H.  Bulwer, 
Governor  of  Natal,  and  tender  to  him  the  time-worn,  oft-repeated 
protest  against  the  Zulu  settlement,  and  the  prayer  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Cetshwayo.  In  this  deputation  Mbenge,  brother  of  Seket- 
wayo,  represented  that  chief  as  well  as  the  latter's  son  Mswazi. 
Somkele  was  represented  by  his  brother  Matshobane,  and  Faku  by 
his  brother  Sobuza. 

There  came  also  five  princes,  brothers  of  Cetshwayo,  in  Maduna 
(Ndabuko),  Ziwetu,  Shingana,  Siteku,  and  the  far-famed  Dabula- 
manzi. 

Following  on  these  came  646  chiefs  and  headmen  of  all  the 
principal  and  minor  tribes  of  the  thirteen  districts  of  Zululand, 
even  Zibebu's  tribe  of  Mandhlakasi  being  represented  by  his  two 
brothers,  while  from  Mfanawendhlela's  district  came  delegates  of 
half  of  Manyosi's  tribe,  the  other  half  coming  from  John  Dunn's. 
From  this  last-named  chief's  district  many  men  of  importance  put 
in  an  appearance,  in  spite  of  his  threat  that '  no  one  who  left  his 
district  to  pray  for  Cetshwayo*s  return  need  think  of  returning  to  it, 
&r  he  might  consider  himself  then  and  there  turned  out  and  eaten 
up.'  Well  might  this  deputation,  as  indeed  it  did,  style  itself  as 
'  all  Zululand,  praying  for  Cetshwayo's  return.'  Altogether  its 
numbers  were  2,000  men. 

The  fate  which  had  awaited  the  four  former  deputations  was 
swarded  this  one.    The  Governor  of  Natal  refused  to  receive  it,  and 
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it  was  bidden  to  return  at  once  over  the  border.    The  Zulus  fornung 
it  obeyed,  but  with  this  act  of  obedience  their  patience  became  ex- 
hausted, and  the  most  desperate  of  them  determined  to  rise.    On 
the  24th  of  May  I  first  received  news  of  the  intended  rising,  and  at 
once  sent  word  to  Lord  Kimberley  to  warn  him  that  unless  justice 
was  awarded  the  people  the  results  would  be  disastrous.    At  the 
same  time  I  despatched  a  messenger  to  Zululand  to  stay  the  rising 
and  if  possible  avert  hostilities.    Ere  my  messenger  reached  Cape 
Town  news  reached  England  that  the  Prince  Madima  (Ndabuko) 
had  risen  and  had  defeated  Zibebu  and  Oham,  the  two  most  power- 
ful of  the  appointed  chiefs,  and  the  only  two  who,  with  John  Dunn, 
do  not  desire  the  restoration  of  Cetshwayo.     Once  more  to  the 
friends  of  Zululand  on  this  occasion  England  owes  the  moderation  of 
Maduna  in  not  following  up  his  victory — a  moderation  all  the  more 
to  be  appreciated  when  one  considers  that  the  prince  possesses  the 
approval  of  the  nation.     Not  long  since  I  wrote  to  him  and  begged  him 
to  remain  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  to  watch  the  outcome  of  Cetshwayo's 
visit  to  England,  pointing  out  to  him  that  for  the  king  and  country's 
sake  it  would  be  wiser  to  remain  patient  for  a  time  longer.    If 
justice  was  not  awarded  the  king  it  would  be  time  enough  then  for  tbem 
to  assert  the  national  desire.    To  this  letter  I  have  not  yet  received 
a  reply.     SufiScient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  permit  of  my  doing  so, 
but  in  saying  that  Maduna  will  adopt  that  policy  I  do  not  think  I 
am  far  wrong,  though  of  course  I  cannot  guarantee  it. 

And  now  to  those  who  deny  that  discontent  exists  in  Zululand, 
that  the  Wolseley  settlement  is.  a  mistake  and  a  failure,  and  that 
the  nation  desires  Cetshwayo's  return,  I  ask  them  to  consider  the 
facts  I  have  stated  calmly  and  dispassionately.  Let  England  give 
Zululand  a  chance  to  declare  its  wishes  without  having  recourse  to 
bloodshed.  None  desire  peace  more  earnestly  than  the  Zulus :  war 
is  not  their  ambition.  But  they  are  suffering  under  a  system  to  the 
like  of  which  they  have  never  been  accustomed,  they  are  living 
under  a  condition  of  things  productive  of  anarchy,  confusion,  and 
misery,  and,  if  only  England  will  give  the  matter  a  thought,  she 
will  see  how  impossible  it  is  of  continuance.  When  this  appears 
in  print  the  Zulu  king  will  be  nearing  or  will  have  reached 
England.  He  is  coming  to  this  country  to  plead  his  case  before 
Her  Majesty  and  endeavour  to  obtain  justice ;  and  I  doubt  not 
he  will  himself  tell  his  own  sad  tale  far  better  than  ever  my  poor 
pen  can  do.  In  this  country's  hands  lies  the  power  of  repairing  a 
grave  error.  Let  her  be  wise,  merciful,  generous,  and  just,  and 
not  omit  to  use  it.  The  restoration  of  Cetshwayo  to  his  own  country 
will  heal  the  wounds  that  now  cover  it,  and  in  this  restoration  lies 
the  only  panacea  of  Zulu  woes.  Nowhere  will  England  possess  a 
truer  or  firmer  friend  and  ally,  and  nowhere  will  she  find  one  more 
qualified  to  rule,  or  more  competent  to  maintain  order  and  obedience 
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than  the  Zulu  king.  In  the  days  of  his  greatest  might  and  power 
he  Be?er  threatened  us,  he  never  menaced  us,  he  honestly  desired  to 
li?6  in  peace  with  England.  South  African  Confederation  was,  how- 
ever, at  that  time  the  scheme  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  those  who, 
to  attain  that  end,  provoked  the  war  and  invaded  Zululand.  Sinoe 
that  time  Cetshwayo  has  been  the  victim  of  others'  ambition  and 
others'  mistakes ;  and  never  was  injustice  so  im warranted  as  the 
captivity  and  continued  detention  of  this  unfortunate  prince.  Worse 
than  contemptible  is  the  present  settlement  of  his  country ;  and  if 
men  are  inclined  to  doubt  my  words  let  them  turn  to  contemplate 
the  actual  condition  of  things  therein  and  behold  the  truth  for  them- 
selves. What  once  it  was  impertinence  to  predict,  time  has  amply 
proved. 

When  this  appears  in  print  I  shall  be  in  all  probability  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa,  and  can  therefore  only  learn  at  a  distance 
the  outcome  of  Cetshwayo's  visit.  When  it  becomes  known  I  shall 
qnickly  learn  it,  but  even  quicker  will  it  be  known  in  Zululand. 
Should  the  glad  news  that  '  Cetshwayo  comes '  irradiate  an  expectant 
nation  with  its  joyous  thrill,  far  and  wide  will  the  blessings  of  a  glad 
people  rise  up  to  heaven  on  their  benefactors.  Past  bitternesses  and 
animosities  will  fly  before  the  flood  of  happiness  that  the  news  shall 
bring,  and  the  nation  will  warm  to  those  who  have  coerced  unjustly, 
hut  who  on  learning  the  injustice  of  that  coercion  have  made  what 
reparation  lies  in  their  power. 

There  is  another  picture  to  which  I  fain  would  not  turn.  It  is 
that  of  bloodshed,  war,  and  death  amidst  a  brave  but  desperate  people. 
If  the  Zulus  learn  that  England  will  not  award  them  justice,  ihey 
vrHl  me,  and  in  the  struggle  which  will  ensue  will  be  read  the 
Uoodstained  letters  of  a  cruel  policy. 

With  this  warning  of  what  I  know  must  come  if  justice  is  not 
awarded  the  Zulu  people,  let  me  bring  these  words  to  an  end.  To 
the  darkest  cloud  there  is  a  silver  lining,  and  in  this  lining  let  us 
hope  are  wrapt  Mercy  and  Justice.  We  have  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on 
an  inoffensive  people,  but  we  have  the  power  to  remove  all  pain  and 
effect  a  speedy  cure.  Let  that  opportunity  not  be  thrown  away, 
and  let  England  prove  her  nobility  in  facing  the  truth,  and  in  acknow- 
ledging a  past  error. 

Flobence  Dixie. 


Postscript. 

Since  writing  this,  news  has  reached  me  direct  from  the  Zulu 
comitiy  which  confirms  the  statements  I  have  made,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Zulus  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of  Cetshwayo's  visit  to  England 
which  shall  decide  their  future  action.  Their  requirements  are :  '  the 
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abolition  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  settlement,  the  banishment  of  John 
Dmm,  and  the  restoration  of  Cetshwayo,  who  they  feel  is  alone 
capable  of  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  comitry.  They 
desire  also  that  a  British  resident  should  be  located  on  the  borders 
of  Natal  to  watch  British  interests  and  keep  Cetshwayo  informed  of 
same.  Not  against  Britain  or  Britishers  do  they  desire  to  take  up 
armis,  but  against  the  oppressive  and  peace-destroying  system  of 
government  laid  down  by  the  settlement.  If  Cetshwayo  is  restored, 
their  aim  will  be  attained ;  if  he  is  not,  necessity  will  compel  their 
leader  Ndabuko  to  take  up  arms  to  assert  the  liberties  of  his  people, 
and  to  establish  a  system  of  government  more  in  accordance  with 
Zulu  customs  and  Zulu  wishes.'  This  statement  is  not  a  reply  to  my 
letter  to  Ndabuko,  which  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  as  it  partakes  very 
much  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  my  letter  to  that  prince  I  have 
now  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  what  his  reply  will  be. 


F.D. 
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It  must  have  been  no  ordinary  exigency  which  could  induce  two 
distinguished  membei-s  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  risk  themselves 
on  the  perilous  and  ungrateful  subject  of  parliamentary  oaths — 
perMoace  plenuTa  opv^  aleoBy  a  pursxdt  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  a?oid  either  offending  the  prejudices  or  basely  conceding  to  the 
enois  of  mankind.  Every  one  must  see  that  things  cannot  possibly 
remain  as  they  are,  and  no  one  seems  yet  to  have  arrived  at  what  can 
be  considered  even  a  plausible  solution.  There  is  no  discredit  in 
failing  where  nobody  yet  can  boast  of  success. 

Oaths  are  of  two  kinds,  which  differ  widely  from  each  other.  There 
is  the  assertory  oath  tvhich  deals  wholly  with  the  past  and  from  which 
the  swearer  is  free  as  soon  as  he  has  delivered  his  testimony,  and  the 
promissory  oath  by  which  the  swearer  binds  himself  to  some  duty 
and  obligation  for  all  time  to  come.  No  view  of  the  question  can  be 
considered  complete  which  does  not  comprehend  both  these  forms  of 
execration  and  carefully  distinguish  between  them.  They  are  alike 
in  this,  that  both  appeal  to  a  Power  and  a  Tribunal  which  is  not  of 
this  world,  and  that  both  seek  to  enforce  obligations  which  are  already 
complete  without  their  interposition.  They  differ  in  this,  that  while 
it  has  pleased  the  legislature  to  allow  an  affirmation  to  be  used 
instead  of  an  oath  in  assertory  asseverations,  no  similar  alternative  has 
hitherto  been  afforded  in  the  case  of  promissory  oaths. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  parliamentary  oaths 
seems  to  be  a  cause  of  universal  dissatisfaction :  nobody  is  pleased 
with  it  as  it  stands,  and  nobody  has  succeeded  in  finding  a  remedy.  The 
experienced  and  respected  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  House  of 
Lords  has  been  so  much  struck  by  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law 
that  he  has  felt  it  necessary  to  come  forward  with  a  proposition  for 
its  amendment.  His  proposal  was,  in  substance,  that  any  peer  should 
be  admitted  to  take  the  oath  necessary  for  entitling  him  to  sit  and 
vote  in  Parliament  who  was  willing  to  confess  his  belief  in  a  Deity, 
without  stating  in  any  way  what  manner  of  Deity  it  might  be.  This 
certainly  was  a  very  considerable  concession,  but  it  pleased  absolutely 
no  one.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at.  When  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  Deity  is  made  a  test,  it  necessarily  follows  that  some 
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definitioii  of  the  kind  of  Deity  meant  should  be  attempted ;  but  that 
definition  is  found  to  be  whoUy  impossible. 

The  next  attempt,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  consisted  in 
substituting  the  words  '  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  declare  and 
affirm '  for  the  word  *  swear,'  and  omitting  the  words  '  So  help  me  God.' 
This  oath,  unlike  the  oath  suggested  by  Lord  Eedesdale,  was  not 
limited  to  the  House  of  Peers.  The  proposal  was  thrown  out  by  a 
majority  of  138  to  63,  and  in  that  state  this  question  now  stands. 
Something,  it  may  be  hoped,  may  be  learnt  by  the  debates  on  these 
two  proposals,  though  bristling  with  objections  which  rendered 
defeat  absolutely  certain. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  proposition  of  Lord  Bedesdale,  which  was 
unanimously  rejected.  His  view  seems  to  have  been  that  the  use  of 
an  oath  was  not  so  much  to  afford  to  persons  occupying  high  and 
important  positions  in  the  country  the  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  as  to  establish  and  proclaim  a  new  religious 
test,  by  which  all  who  were  unable  to  take  it  should  be  excluded  from 
the  service  of  the  Crown.  The  object  was,  not  to  provide  the 
Sovereign  with  true  and  faithful  servants,  but  to  surround  her  with 
orthodox  divines ;  not  to  secure  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  State, 
but  to  take  care  that,  in  the  dark  and  profound  mysteries  of  theology, 
they  should  not  deviate  beyond  a  certain  point  from  an  unknown 
standard.  AMiat  was  wanted  was  such  security  as  an  oath  can  afford 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  subject.  Instead  of  that  we  are  directed 
to  require  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God — a  test  which  might  include 
the  rudest  savage  and  exclude  the  subtlest  metaphysician.  The  man 
who  worships  an  animal,  a  star,  a  mountain,  or  a  stream  would 
satisfy  this  remarkable  test ;  while  the  philosopher,  who  has  lost  his 
way  in  the  mazes  of  deep  thought  and  the  shock  of  conflicting  theories, 
would  be  deprived  of  the  right  or  power  to  assert  his  hereditary 
position,  or  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  service  of  the  country,  and 
visited  by  a  punishment  more  galling  than  would  be  awarded  to  an 
actual  crime.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  surprising  if  the  House 
of  Lords  had  suffered  itself  to  be  transformed  from  a  secular  hody 
"dealing  with  secular  things  into  a  kind  of  legislative  inquisition; 
dealing,  not  with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  but  with  the  darkest 
mysteries  of  theology.  So  far  from  giving  rest  and  quiet,  such  a  law 
as  was  proposed  must  necessarily  have  involved  a  body  designed  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  this  world  in  yet  deeper  and  darker 
speculations  on  another.  To  work  such  a  law,  the  first  thing  that 
would  be  required  would  be  a  definition  of  that  which  was  to  he 
believed — that  is,  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term  used.  In  other 
words,  we  must  have  had  a  perfectly  clear  and  logical  statement 
of  what  is  intended  when  we  use  the  word  God.  Where  are  we  to 
seek  for  our  definition  ?  How  shall  we  draw  the  line  between  mystic 
belief  and  childish  credulity  ?    If  we  once  allow  ourselves  to  inquire 
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into  and  examine  every  man's  belief,  where  shall  we  distinguish 
tetween  profundity  and  absurdity  ?  between  what  we  are  content 
to  accept  and  notions  put  forward  with  the  same  claim,  which  pass 
the  limits  of  reason  and  possibility  ?    Dismissing  then  this  idea  as 
absolately  impracticable,  shall  we  adopt  the  view  of  the  Duke  of 
Aigyll  and  content  ourselves  with  merely  affirming  that  we  solemnly 
and  sincerely  declare  and  affirm  that  we  will  be  faithful  to  the 
sovereign  and  bear  to  him  true  allegiance  ?    This  is,  indeed,  a  heavy 
descent  from  the  sublime  attitude  of  the  present  oath  and  the  fearful 
imprecation  which  it  is  proposed  to  supersede.    The  first  objection 
which  strikes  us  in  the  formula  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  that  it  is 
wholly  and  entirely  superfluous  and  unnecessary.    Why  should   a 
peer  on  entering  the  House  of  Lords,  why  should  a  commoner  on 
entering  the  House  of  Conmions,  be  called  upon  in  forms  more  or  less 
solemn  to  undertake  a  duty  which  he  is  already  bound  by  the  laws  of 
his  country  and  the  clearest  mandates  of  morality  to  perform  ?  Every 
peer  who  enters  Parliament,  every  commoner  who  enters  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  already  bound  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  be  faithful 
and  bear  true  alliance  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.     That  obligation 
is  imposed  by  law  and  implied  by  the  acceptance  of  every  office  of 
tnist  or  dignity  which  devolves  upon  a  subject.    All  the  execrations 
in  the  world  cannot  make  it  more  binding ;  all  the  promises  that  can 
be  uttered  add  nothing  to  its  force.     If  things  were  otherwise,  if 
people  were  only  to  be  punished  for  the  breach  of  a  positive  obligation 
which  they  have  taken  upon  themselves,  how  many  of  the  ndllions  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  would  be  liable  to  any  punishment  at  all  ? 
What  are  the  place-owners,  members  of  Parliament,  justices  of  the 
peace,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  judges  compared  with  the  mass  of  the 
teeming  millions  of  this  country  ?   If  oaths  were  anything  more  than 
an  empty  form,  if  they  imposed  upon   us  any  duty  which   was 
not  already  binding    and    complete,  the  result    must    necessarily 
be  that  no   one  could  be   punished  for  disobeying  a  law  which 
he  had  never   formally  promised  to  obey.      Either  the  greatest 
care   should    be    taken    that    every  one  of   Her    Majesty's    sub- 
jects should  promise  in  some  form  or  other  to  obey  the  laws,  or 
pimishment  for  disobedience  to  them  should  be  limited  to  those  who 
can  be  shown  to  have  entered  into  a  distinct  obligation  to  observe 
them.    But  that  is  not  the  law  of  England :  the  law  of  England  is 
that  a  man  shall  be  punished  if  he  has  broken  a  law  which  he  pro- 
mised to  observe,  and  punished  just  as  much  if  he  breaks  a  law 
which  he  never  promised  to  observe  at  all.     It  seems  impossible 
to  imagine  a  man   so    constituted    that  he  will  be  bound  by  a 
mere  general  promise  when  the  laws  of  his  country,  the  dictates  of 
morality  and  justice,  have  no  influence  over  him.     There  may  be 
beings  so  constituted,  but  they  must  be  so  singular  and  inconsistent 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  labour  to  devise  laws,  promises,  or  oaths 
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for^their  guidance  and  coercion.  The  result  seems  clearly  to  be  that 
\vhile  it  is  quite  right  for  reasons  above  stated  to  do  away  with  the 
present  practice  of  making  an  oath,  not  so  much  a  promise  to  obey 
the  law  as  a  test  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  it  is  utterly  absurd 
to  retain  a  promise  to  do  what  is  already  a  duty  of  clear  and  perfect 
obligation.  The  conclusion  that  seems  inevitably  to  follow  from 
these  considerations  is  that,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  right  to  give  up 
the  attempt  to  make  a  promise  of  fidelity  a  means  of  ecclesiastical 
exclusion,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable  to  load  the  Statute 
Book  with  promises  to  observe  a  duty  already  commanded  by  the 
law  of  the  land  and  fenced  round  with  the  severest  punishment.  If 
we  make  up  our  minds  to  shake  ourselves  free  from  the  present 
oath,  let  us  not  emerge  from  one  absurdity  only  to  fall  into  another. 
The  present  system  of  oaths  and  imprecations  has,  at  any  rate,  on  i\& 
side  a  venerable  antiquity  and  a  long  and  curious  history.  Let  us  by 
all  means  shake  ourselves  free  from  its  narrow  bigotry,  and  its  attempt 
to  make  more  perfect  a  duty  which,  without  oaths  and  imprecations, 
is  perfect  already  ;  but  let  us  not  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  binding 
a  few  thousand  of  our  fellow-subjects  to  observe  laws  which  they  are 
:i!ready  bound  by  the  laws  of  their  country  to  obey. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  the  difficulties  in  which  we  have 
involved  ourselves  :  we  have  no  mercy  for  those  who  will  not  conform  to 
the  directions  of  the  law  by  swearing  to  do  that  which  they  are  bound 
to  do  without  any  oath  at  all,  but  we  are  lenient  and  even  complaisant 
to  persons  who  are  summoned  to  give  evidence  injudicial  proceedings. 
As  long  as  it  is  only  a  question  of  allegiance  and  fidelity,  we  are  in- 
exorable: the  oath  must  be  sworn  in  the  very  terms  demanded,  or  the 
recusant  is  excluded  firom  any  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  his  want  of 
belief  is  an  absolute  bar  to  the  assertion  of  rights  which  he  would 
otherwise  possess  ;  but  if  a  controversy  arise  in  a  court  of  law  in  which 
this  same  person  is  either  plaintiff,  defendant,  or  witness,  his  dis- 
ability is  at  once  removed  and  the  man  who  is  deemed  by  the  consti- 
tution unworthy  to  sit  among  his  peers,  or  to  exercise  offices  of  trust 
and  honour,  is  considered  perfectly  able  to  give  evidence  as  to  matters 
relating  to  his  own  property  and  that  of  his  fellow-subjects,  to  their 
honour,  to  their  character,  to  their  life.  Among  his  peers  he  may  be 
treated  as  a  Pariah,  but  once  let  him  descend  into  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  ordinary  life  and  it  is  discovered  that  this  outcast  is  as  much 
deserving  of  credence  as  the  most  orthodox  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  bare  affirmation  of  a  man  who  is  precluded  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  in  the  form  of  a  testing  oath,  from  a  scat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  may  decide  the  devolution  of  property  of  any  amount,  may 
cover  a  fellow-citizen  with  lasting  infamy,  and  even  consign  him  to  an 
ignominious  death,  while  this  very  man  is  excluded,  from  want  of 
religious  belief,  from  the  honours  which  he  has  inherited,  or  the 
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titles  he  has  deserved.  As  long  as  it  is  a  question  of  individual  per- 
secution the  law  is  inexorable,  but  as  soon  as  the  interests  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  are  concerned  it  is  soon  found  that,  though  not 
allowed  to  speak  for  himself,  he  is  a  perfectly  sufficient  witness  for  or 
against  others,  and  can  confer  or  take  away  from  them  by  his  testi- 
mony those  rights  that  he  is  not  permitted  to  assert  for  himself.  As 
long  as  it  is  a  question  of  honour  or  position  the  exclusion  is  complete, 
bat  once  come  to  the  question  of  money  or  money's  worth,  and  the 
scrnples  which  exist  in  full  force  in  the  two  Hou?es  of  Parliament 
vanish,  and  the  testimony  which  he  must  not  give  for  himself  he  is 
permitted  to  give  for  others. 

Thus  we  find  Mr.  Bradlaugh  excluded  from  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  for  want  of  religious  belief,  while  the  same  person  is  permitted 
to  give  evidence  in  his  own  case  ;  and  we  see  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
take  the  oath  required  in  order  to  enable  him  to  sit  in  Parliament 
forbidden  to  take  it,  not  by  the  law  of  the  land,  but  by  the  arbitrary 
and  illegal  action  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  though  having  a 
perfect  right  to  decide  on  questions  within  the  law  and  custom  of 
Parliament,  have  assuredly  no  legal  power  to  prevent  a  member  from 
doing  an  act  which  he  is  expressly  directed  not  by  the  law  and  custom 
of  Parliament,  but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  to  perform.  Within  the  law 
and  custona  of  Parliament,  Parliament  is  supreme,  but  it  is  a  melan- 
choly exhihition  of  the  tyranny  of  orthodoxy  when  we  see  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  taking  upon  itself  to  nullify  laws  which  the  whole 
legislature  itself  has  sanctioned. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  question  of  judicial  oaths  before  we 
can  attempt  to  offer  any  rational  solution  of  the  problem  before  us. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  we  cannot  long  go  on  in  our  present 
inconsistent  and  discreditable  fashion,  excluding  a  man  in  one  place 
because  he  believes  too  little,  and  including  the  same  man  in  another 
place  because  he  believes  nothing  at  all.  Symmetry  may  perhaps  be 
carried  too  far,  but  we  cannot  afford  permanently  to  establish  a  system 
of  gross  and  flagrant  contradictions.  If  religious  belief  be  necessary 
for  the  taking  of  an  oath,  we  cannot  afford  permanently  to  dispense 
with  it :  if  it  is  not  necessary,  we  cannot  permanently  afford  to  require 
it.  Before  we  attempt  to  settle  this  perplexing  and  difficult  question, 
and  decide  how  far  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  satisfac- 
tory, we  must  consider  what  we  have  hitherto  neglected — the  nature 
and  force  of  the  ordinary  judicial  oath.  That  oath  is,  that]  you 
^  shall  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so.help 
you  God,'  or,  as  it  is  generally  pronounced  by  the  less  educated  classes, 
^your  God,'  thus  showing  clearly  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
imprecation  that  they  utter.  I  use  the  word  imprecation  deliberately, 
as  being  the  term  most  appropriate  to  the  oath  as  ordinarily  adminis- 
tered.   What  is  the  meaning  of  'So  help  you  God'?    It  moans 
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undoubtedly  that  the  person  taking  the  oath  calls  down  an  imprecation 
on  his  own  head,  renounces  all  hope  from  God,  prays  God  to  desert 
him  and  leave  him  without  His  shelter  and  protection  to  aU  the 
powers  of  evil,  if  he  speak  falsely.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  what 
theologians  call  a  presumptuous  sin,  where  shall  we  find  it  more 
clearly  than  here?  It  is,  if  the  words  be  carefully  considered,  the 
renouncing  of  God's  mercy,  the  invocation  of  a  curse,  the  assumption 
that  we  know  better  than  the  Deity  how  He  ought  to  treat  us,  that  we 
have  the  right  and  the  power  to  direct  what  that  treatment  should  be. 
I  will  not  enlarge  on  this  topic,  but  I  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  any  man  should  be 
put  in  such  a  position,  and  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  to 
renounce  the  help  of  the  Deity  imder  any  circumstances.  Whenever 
a  duty  or  oflSce  is  undertaken,  there  is  implied  by  the  very  undertaking 
a  promise  to  perform  that  office  or  duty.  Oaths  and  imprecations  can 
add  nothing  to  the  binding  nature  of  such  an  undertaking.  It  is 
complete  in  itself;  the  man  wlio  will  not  obey  this  undertaking 
because  it  is  his  duty,  will  not  be  influenced  by  any  other  motive. 
He  cannot  seriously  believe  that  God  has  devolved  on  him  the  power 
of  fixing  his  own  punishment,  nor  that  he  can 

Snatch  from  His  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Bejudge  His  justice,  be  the  Ood  of  God ; 

and  he  acts  accordingly  with  a  feeling  of  impunity  derived  from  the 
very  enormity  of  his  own  presumption. 

If  you  believe  in  God  it  is  a  blasphemous  imprecation ;  if  not,  it 
is  a  hollow  and  shameless  cheat :  there  needs  no  more  to  show  that  it 
is  impossible,  when  once  this  matter  is  firmly  and  fairly  considered, 
to  retain  the  present  oath,  or,  as  it  appears  to  me,  any  oath  at  all. 
This  view  of  the  case — the  imprecation  on  the  head  of  the  person 
that  swears,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  help  of  God — seems  to  me  to 
prove  that  it  is  impossible  in  a  Christian  or  even  in  a  heathen  countiy 
permanently  to  retain  any  oath  at  all  that  is  any  imprecation,  however 
covered  and  disguised ;  and  so  far,  what  has  been  said  seems  to  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  the  promise  to  speak  the  truth  proposed  in  the  bill  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll.  But  the  objection  to  this  proposal  has  yet  to  be 
considered.  Why  should  any  man  be  required  to  say  or  intimate  in 
writing  that  he  has  a  conscientious  objection  to  the  oath  required  by 
law,  and  why  should  he  be  required  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  to 
declare  and  affirm  ?  Every  man  is  already  bound  by  the  strongest 
possible  ties  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  seek  to  add  to  it  any  form  of 
asseveration,  though  that  form  be  no  longer  accompanied  by  an  oath, 
is  really  to  weaken  that  which  it  is  intended  to  fortify.  It  is  an 
observation  of  Polybius  that  the  Greeks,  after  binding  themselves  by 
every  possible  imprecation  to  speak  the  truth,  were  hardly  ever  known 
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to  keep  their  word,  while  the  Bomans,  of  his  day  at  any  rate,  were 
seldom  or  never  known  to  break  it.  When  the  obligation  to  speak 
the  trath  is  perfect  in  itself,  no  words,  whether  they  asHume  the  form 
of  an  oath  or  of  solemn  affirmation,  can  add  anything  to  the  obligation ; 
but,  though  they  cannot  add,  they  can  very  much  detract  from  it*  The 
readers  of  Qiientin  Durward  will  remember  that  Louis  XI.  was  pro- 
vided with  several  setfi  of  reliques,  by  some  of  which  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  swear  fisdsely,  while  others  exercised  what  I  suppose  we  must  call 
a  mate  binding  effect  upon  his  conscience.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all 
attempts  to  surround  a  simple  and  positive  duty  with  attributes  of 
unusual  solemnity  to  weaken  the  duty  when  those  attributes  of  unusual 
solemnity  are  withdrawn :  the  attempt  to  increase  any  obligation  which 
is  in  itself  already  perfect  serves  not  to  make  the  obligation  stronger, 
but  to  teach  men  to  palter  with  their  consciences,  and  thus  to  make 
the  sense  of  right  weaker.  We  must  deal  with  men  as  we  find  them. 
The  real  protection  against  false  testimony  in  courts  of  justice  is  to  be 
found  partly  in  the  disgrace  which  such  detection  implies,  but  much 
more  in  the  terror  of  the  law  by  which  it  is  punished. 

The  man  who  requires  to  be  reminded  in  a  court  of  justice  that 
he  is  on  his  oath  and  is  to  speak  the  truth,  is  really  told  by  impli- 
cation that  a  lie  unaccompanied  by  judicial  formalities  is  a  very 
venial,  an  insignificant,  affair,  though  the  guilt  is  nearly  always  as 
great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  When  lago  slandered  away 
the  life  of  Desdemona,  was  the  crime  at  all  less  because  the  lie  was 
not  accompanied  by  an  oath  ?  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  how  the  practice 
of  oaths  and  solemn  affirmations  may  teach  people  to  split  straws  and 
palter  with  their  consciences  by  making  distinctions  where  there  is  in 
reality  no  difference ;  but  the  duty  to  teU  the  truth  is  already  perfect 
and  complete,  and  the  attempt  to  add  any  fresh  motive  has  no  effect 
but  to  weaken  the  motives  which  already  exist. 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  I  have  shown  sufficient  reason  for  concluding 
that  the  whole  system  of  oaths,  whether  they  consist  of  declaration  of 
religions  opinion,  with  which  it  is  now  admitted  courts  of  justice  have 
nothing  to  do  unless  the  witness  pleases,  or  invoking  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  on  the  swearer  if  he  swear  falsely,  is  equally  immoral  and 
degrading.  I  hold  that  a  duty  in  itself  of  perfect  obligation,  such  as 
telling  the  truth  in  a  coiui;  of  justice,  may  be  diminished,  but 
cannot  be  increased,  by  adding  anything  to  what  is  already  complete. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  teach  an  evil  lesson  when  we  accustom 
people  formally  on  any  condition  to  renounce  the  aid  of  a  higher 
Power,  and  I  see  no  advantages,  but  on  the  contrary  the  ele- 
ments of  great  demoralisation,  in  the  line  that  is  so  sharply  drawn 
between  what  a  man  says  when  he  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  perjury, 
itnd  what  he  says  when  he  is  liable  to  no  such  prosecution.  The  object 
which  we  have  to  attain  is  truth,  and  that  object  will  be  best  attained 
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the  less  we  mix  it  up  with  refinements  and  subtleties.  It  seems  to  me 
to  follow  from  these  considerations  that  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
precept  which  declares  that  our  conversation  should  be  '  Yea,  yea,' 
and  *  Nay,  nay,'  and  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  tell  the  truth  in  a  court 
of  justice  will  be  best  enforced  by  treating  it  as  an  obligation  whicli 
every  citizen  is  bound  to  perform  without  any  contract,  oath,  or 
promise,  but  subject  to  severe  punishment  if  he  violates  or  evades  it, 

Sherbrooke. 


Note  to  Article  on  '  T/ie  Caucus  and  its  Critics  *  in  last  Number, 

In  my  article  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  I  made  certain  references  (pp.  15-16) 
to  the  Leeds  Liberal  Association  and  the  Leeds  Mercury ^  the  accuracy  of  which  has 
been  challenged  by  the  editor  of  the  Mercury,  I  find  I  was  wrong  in  stating  that  a 
meeting  of  the  '  400 '  was  held.  The  meeting  was  a  public  one,  convened  by  the 
executive  of  the  Liberal  Association  and  presided  over  by  its  president. 

F.   SCHNADHORST. 
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TO    VIRGIL. 

Wbitten  at  the  Bequest  of  the  Mantuans  for  the 
Nineteenth  Centenary  of  Virgil's  Death. 


I.  . 

SoMAis^  VmGiL,  thou  that  singest 

Ilion's  lofty  temples  robed  in  fire, 
Tlion  falling,  Eome  arising, 

wars,  and  filial  faith,  and  Dido's  pyre ; 


11. 

liBiidscape-lover,  lord  of  language 

more  than  he  that  sang  the  Works  and  Days, 
All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy 

flashing  out  from  many  a  golden  phrase ; 

Vox*  XII.— No.  67.  X 
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III. 

Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  woodland, 

tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse  and  herd ; 
AH  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses 

often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word  ; 


IV. 


Poet  of  the  happy  Tityrus 

piping  underneath  his  beechen  bowers ; 
Poet  of  the  poet-satyr 

whom  the  laughing  shepherd  bound  with  flowers  ; 


V. 

Chanter  of  the  PoUio,  glorying 

in  the  bUssful  years  again  to  be. 
Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow, 

unlaborious  earth  and  oarless  sea ; 


Thou  that  seest  Universal 

Nature  moved  by  Universal  Mind  ; 
Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness 

at  the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind ; 
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VII. 

light  among  the  vanished  ages ; 

star  that  gildest  yet  this  phantom  shore ; 
Golden  branch  amid  tlie  shadows, 

kings  and  i'ealms  that  pass  to  rise  no  more ; 


VIII. 

Now  thy  Forum  roars  no  longer, 

fallen  every  purple  Caesar's  dome- 
Tho'  thine  ocean-roll  of  rhythm 

sound  for  ever  of  Imperial  Kome- 


IX. 

Now  the  Eome  of  slaves  hath  perish'd, 

and  the  Eome  of  freemen  holds  her  place, 
I,  from  out  the  Northern  Island 

sunder'd  once  from  all  the  human  race, 


X. 

I  salute  thee,  Mantovano, 

I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day  begaii^ 
Wielder  of  the  statehest  measure 

ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man. 


ALFRED   TENNYSOiY. 

t2 
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THE    EGYPTIAN    REVOLUTION 


A  Personal  Nabbatiye* 


It  is  so  unusual  a  position  for  an  Englishman,  one  still  attached  to 
his  coimtry  and  mingling  on  friendly  terms  with  all,  even  its  oflScial 
world,  to  find  himself,  on  the  brink  of  a  possibly  disastrous  war,  in 
violent  opposition  to  these  and  in  as  violent  sympathy  with  the 
enemy,  that  it  may  be  allowed  him,  as  at  least   no  impertment 
aggravation  of  his  fault,  to  state  the  circumstances  which  have  led 
him  to  so  strange  a  state  of  feeling.     In  the  last  century,  when 
England,  as  the  champion  of  the  right  divine  of  kings,  waged  her 
unjust  wars  with  America  and  France,  this  position  must  have  been 
common  with  men  of  heart  and  enlightenment ;  but  such  lovers  of 
liberty  at  least  were  cheered  by  the  support  of  a  strong  section  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.     My  position 
is  less  fortunate  than   theirs^  for  among  my  countrymen  at  the 
present  moment  I  know  of  absolutely  none  who  have  the  courage 
to  say  without  reserve,  *  God  speed  the  right  1 '  as  I  do  in  the  coming 
-struggle.     Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  are 
valiantly  pleading  the  cause  of  peace,  stop  short  of  this.     They  call 
the  war  unjust,  unnecessary,  unwise.     They  wish  it  over.     But  they 
profess  themselves  at  the  same  time  ignorant  about  the  justice,  the 
necessity,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  war  for  the  Egyptians.     They  do 
not  really  feel  with  these  poor  patriots,  or  long  to  see  them  estab- 
lished in  peace  against  their  enemies.     They  do  not  care  for  their 
honour.     They  doubt  their  talk  of  liberty.     Their  sympathy  is  not  as 
that  of  a  man  for  his  own  kin,  rather  as  of  a  man  for  some  ill- 
treated  beast.     They  do  not  love  the  Mussulman  *  Arabs  '  of  Egypt 
as  I  do.     It  is  to  explain  the  reason  of  my  love,  respect,  and  sym- 
pathy for  Arabi  and  his  *  rebels,'  patriots  fighting  for  their  freedom, 
that  I  write  these  pages. 

My  first  connection  with  Arabic-speaking  lands  was  in  1874. 
In  the  winter  and  spring  of  that  year  I  spent  three  months  in  the 
French  Sahara,  traversing  the  great  Haifa  Desert,  lately  the  scene 
of  Abu  Imamah's  exploits,  and  visiting  the  oases  between  Laghouat 
and  Biskra.     On  this  journey,  though  I  learned  to  love  the  desert,  I 
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did  not  learn  to  love  the  Arabs.  I  passed  through  their  camps  as 
one  bund.  I  heard  their  voices,  but  knew  neither  their  language 
nor  their  ways  of  thought.  My  interpreter  was  an  Armenian 
Christian,  who  despised  them,  and  my  guide  a  French-speaking 
Spahi  of  Turkish  blood,  who  browbeat  and  affronted  them.  I  knew 
them  as  tourists  know  them,  and,  because  I  understood  nothing  of 
what  they  were  saying,  I  distrusted  them.     I  thought  they  lied. 

My  second  visit  was  to  Egypt.     I  travelled  in  the  Fayum  with  an 
antika-seller  from  the  Pyramids,  who  cheated  me ;  and  afterwards, 
discarding  dragomans,  to  Mount  Sinai  with  two  Towara  Bedouins — 
honest  boys,  who  amused  me  with  their  chatter.     I  began  to  learn 
their  language.     I  passed   on  with   them  to  Akabah.    My  first 
acquaintance  with   a  true    Bedouin  Sheykh  was    there.     It  was 
Abonjad,  the  well-known  extortioner  of  Petra.     I  quarrelled  with 
him  about  his  fee^  and,  knowing  nothing  of  Bedouin  ways  and 
fearing  his  vengeance,  fled.     We  made  a  forced  march  .  without 
water  for  three  days  in  the  direction  of  Gaza ;  found  a  pool  under  a 
rock  on  the  fourth ;  were  followed  and  threatened  by  some  Azazimeh 
outlaws,  whom  we  had  offended  by  passing  their  tents  without 
alighting,  on  the  fifth ;  and  on  the  sixth  reached  the  Teaha  tribe, 
friends  of  my  Towaras,  where  for  the  first   time  I  became  really 
interested  in  the  strange  sons  of  Ishmael.    A  Bedouin  youth  there 
made  me  the  confidant  of  an  affair  of  his  heart.     He  dictated  to  me 
a  love-letter  in  which  he  declared  that  he  would  die  if  the  father  of 
the  girl  refused  to  give  her  for  the  three  camels  he  had  offered.     I 
wrote  the  letter  down  for  him  in  English,  and  then  I  began  to 
suspect  that  these  wild  people  were  men  with  like  passions  with 
ourselves.    On  taking  leave  of  my  Towaras,  who  had  stood  valiantly 
by  me  in  all  my  difficulties,  I  entrusted  them  with  a  commission  of 
importance.    This  was  to  take  my  camels  back  to  Cairo  and  sell 
them  there  for  me.    Six  months  later  I  received  the  full  price,  and 
it  struck  me  that  some  Arabs  at  least  were  as  honest  men  as  our- 
selves.    Still  I  knew  nothing. 

My  third  journey  ended  my  apprenticeship.  It  has  been  re- 
corded by  my  wife  in  her  Bedouins  of  the  Euphrates.  The  out- 
come of  my  thoughts  on  this  occasion  was  concentrated  in  the  lines 
set  on  the  title-page : — 

Children  of  Shem !  Firstborn  of  Noah's  race, 
And  gtUl  for  ever  children ;  at  the  door 
Of  Eden  found,  tmconecious  of  disgrace, 
And  loitering  on  while  all  are  gone  before ; 
Too  proud  to  dig,  too  careless  to  be  poor, 
Taking  the  gifts  of  God  in  thanklessness, 
Not  rendering  aught,  nor  supplicating  more. 
Nor  arguing  with  Him  if  He  hide  His  hce. 
Yours  is  the  rain  and  sunshine,  and  the  way 
Of  an  old  wisdom,  by  our  world  forgot, 


.V 
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The  courage  of  a  day  wliich  knew  not  death ; 
Well  may  we  sons  of  Japhet,  in  dismay, 
Pause  in  our  yain  mad  fight  for  life  and  breath. 
Beholding  you — I  bow  and  reason  not. 

I  now  began  to  trust  where  I  had  mistrusted,  to  understand  and 
sympathise.     I  began  to  distinguish  between  the  truth  of  Orientals 
and  their  falsehood.    They  deceived  me  still  awhile,  but  I  knew 
they  were  deceiviug,  and  soon  they  deceived  me  no  longer.    Our 
'  Pilgrimage  to  Nejd '  occupied  the  winter  of  1878-79.    It  revealed 
to  me  a  new  and  higher  phase  of  Arab  life  than  that  of  the  desert. 
I  made  acquaintance  with  Ibn  Bashid  and  his  court.    Sir  Edward 
Malet,  whom  we  had  met  at  Damascus,  was  nearly  accompanying  us 
on  this  journey ;  and  I  have  often  thought  with  what  a  different 
eye  he.  would  have  viewed  this  year  the  struggle  for  liberty  at  Cairo, 
had  circumstances  allowed  him  to  see  Arabian  liberty  that  other  year 
with  us.    The  sight  of  a  free  native  civilisation  in  the  heart  of  the 
desert  might  have  inspired  him  with  the  thought  which  has  ever 
since  been  mine,  that  of  aiding  the  Mussulman  nations  to  learn 
«elf-govemment,  shake  oflf  the  yoke  of  strangers,  and  so  r^nerate 
their  social  life.    Sir  Edward  would  have  been  listened  to,  as  I  have 
not  been,   and  England,  instead  of  crushing,   might  have  nursed 
this  infant  freedom,  giving  autonomy  to  the  southern,  as  Bussia 
had  given  it  to  the   northern,  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
^Surely  this  would  have  been  a  nobler  task  than  that  which  Sir 
Edwsmi  Malet  has  just  accomplished.    I  foreshadowed  this  plan  in 
the  July,  1880,  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review j  in  an  article 
•called  'The  Sultan's  Heirs  in  Asia.' 

In  1880  I  visited  Jeddah,  meaning  to  travel  inland  to  Hejaz,  but 
a  fever  stopped  me,  and  I  returned  to  Cairo,  though  not  without 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  serious  study  of  modem  Islam 
by  conversations  held  with  divers  learned  and  intelligent  men  during 
the  pilgrimage.     These  I  developed  in  some  essays,  which  have  been 
lately  republished  under  the  title  of  The  Future  of  Islam.  I  began  to 
«ee  my  way  in  the  maze  of  Mohaiomedan  thought,  and  during  my  con- 
valescence at  Cairo  in  the  beginning  of  1881  I  renewed  intercourse 
'with  certain  Ulema  of  the  Azhar  whom  I  had  previously  met,  and  so 
;advanced  a  step  further  in  the  path  of  knowledge.     At  last  I  grasped 
the  problem  as  it  were  with  both  hands,  and  marshalled  my  facts 
and  forces,  the  force  of  progress  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  force  of 
stagnation  in  the  North,  the  force  of  fanaticism  in  the  West,  and  the 
unknown  possibilities  in  the  far  East  and  South.     Much  that  I  then 
wrote  in  the  summer  of  1881  was  nevertheless  guess-work;  yet  I 
think  that,  read  now  by  the  light  of  events,  my  guesses  were  mainly 
in  the  right  direction.    It  must  be  remembered  that  nothing  at  that 
time  had  appeared  in  print  hinting  at  so  much  as  the  possibility  of 
new  life  and  thought  in  Islam.    Tunis  had  not  been  invaded ;  Abdul 
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Hamid's  Panidamic  schemes  were  still  unknown^  and  I  had  left 
Cairo  on  the  very  day  of  Arabi's  first  military  demonstration  there — 
February  1. 

But  I  am  forestalling  events.  It  must  have  been  during  my  stay 
in  Cairo  in  1881  that  I  had  that  conversation  with  Colonel  Malet 
which  he  has  recorded  in  the  Times  as  having  caused  him  such 
^amused'  surprise  (I  have  little  recollection  of  it  myself),  and  in 
which  I  proposed  making  a  political  tour  with  him  among  tlie 
Bedouins  of  Syria ;  for  as  soon  as  I  was  well  enough  to  move  we 
started  on  such  an  expedition.  We  crossed  the  Suez  Canal  at  Ismailia, 
and,  striking  due  eastwards  over  the  sand  ridges,  reached,  on  the  third 
day,  the  Maghara  mountains,  and  then  the  Jebel  Hellal,  and  so 
onwards  to  Syria,  the  Euphrates  and  Aleppo.  The  history  of  this 
journey  would  be  worth  writing  in  detail,  but  I  have  not  space  for 
it  here.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  during  it  I  completed  the  circle 
of  my  political  relations  with  the  northern  tribes  begun  in  1878,  and 
that  it  left  me  on  terms  of  friendship  with  every  Sheykh  of  import- 
ance from  the  Nile  to  the  Tigris. 

An  incident,  occurring  early  in  this  journey,  more  than  all  else 
determined  the  course  of  my  ideas.  On  the  southern  border  of  Syria 
the  chief  men  of  the  Teaha  and  Terrabin  tribes  entreated  me  as  I 
passed  through  their  tents  to  intercede  for  them  with  tlie  Pasha  of 
Jerusalem  for  the  release  of  twelve  Sheykhs  who  had  been  entrapped 
by  the  Turkish  Crovemment  four  years  before,  at  a  conference,  and 
ever  since  detained  in  prison.  It  had  not  been  pretended  that  these 
worthy  men  were  guilty  of  any  crime,  but  they  had  been  condemned 
to  three  years*  imprisonment  for  '  rebellion  * — ^that  is  to  say,  for  not 
hariDg  been  able  to  restrain  their  tribes  from  following  up  a  blood- 
feud  and  creating  disturbance ;  and  then,  when  the  term  of  their 
sentence  had  expired,  they  had  been  detiained  on  a  plea  of  informality 
in  the  trial,  but  really  as  hostages  in  prison.  The  sight  of  these 
unhappy  prisoners,  men  of  high  birth  and  honourable  life^  lying  in 
their  filth  with  scores  of  common  criminals  in  the  worst  dungeon  of 
Syria,  moved  me  to  compassion,  and  I  registered  a  vow  that  I  would 
devote  a  share  of  my  energies  thenceforth  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  the  Arab  race. 

I  went  on  to  Damascus  and  the  Euphrates.  Everywhere  I  found 
the  tribes  dreaming  of  revolt,  and  ready  to  join  the  fellahin  when  the 
time  should  come  against  the  treacherous  government  of  their  lord 
the  Sultan.  At  that  time  the  glory  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  dazzled 
no  nan's  eyes  in  Syria ;  and  except  in  the  Hauran,  where  the  Turks 
were  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Moslems  against  the  Druses,  I  heard 
only  corses  on  the  Government,  and  expressions  of  goodwill  to  any 
Power  who  would  help  them  out  of  its  hand. 

That  power  I  designed  should  be  England.  I  communicated  my 
thoughts  on  these  things,  through  a  friend,  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  con- 
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fident  of  his  sympathy,  and  I  have  some  reason  to  think  he  did  not 
then  wholly  disapprove  them. 

Full  of  these  ideas,  and  having  finished  during  the  summer  of 
1881  my  essays  on  Islam,  I  returned  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  to 
the  East  to  put  my  thoughts  in  practice.  My  plan  for  the  winter 
was  to  visit  the  tribes  of  Yemen  and  Hejaz,  and  so  extend  my  rela- 
tions southwards  to  the  Sherifal  families  of  the  Moslem  Holy  Land, 
seeing  in  them  the  future  leaders  of  reform  and  liberty  in  Islam.  Of 
Egypt  as  yet  I  thought  little.  I  did  not  wholly  understand  the 
movement  there,  nor  appreciate  its  full  importance.  In  common 
with  the  rest  of  Englishmen,  although  I  knew  something  from  my 
experience  of  the  previous  year,  I  underrated  the  forces  of  the  national 
and  liberal  movement,  believing  it  to  be  confined  to  a  very  few  per- 
sons; and  I  looked  upon  the  military  revolt  suspiciously,  as  an 
intrigue — ^the  Sultan's,  if  not  another's.  I  hardly  had  the  patience 
to  wait  a  few  days  in  Cairo  on  my  way  to  regions  more  abounding  in 
hope,  or  to  pay  a  passing  visit  to  Arabi  and  the  revolted  colonels  at 
El  Wady.  The  fact  of  their  being  soldiers  repelled  me ;  for  I  still 
looked  on  every  soldier  and  zaptieh  in  the  East  as  the  symbol  of  that 
imperial '  order '^  Pashas  love  and  Bedouins  and  I  abhor.  A  fellah 
colonel  I  found  it  impossible  to  think  of  as  a  patriot.  The  Ulema 
too  of  the  Azharwere  reported  to  have  been  won  back  by  the  Sultan's 
coromissioners  to  his  imperial  ideas,  and  I  deemed  the  cause  of  liberty 
compromised  there  if  not  quite  lost. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  detained  at  Cairo  against  my  will.  The  ship 
which  was  to  bring  me  out  my  servants  and  camp  equipage,  after 
nearly  foundering  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  ran  aground  in  the  Canal,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  wait.  Half  distrustful  of  the  result,  I  sent  word  to 
my  religious  friends  in  the  Azhar  that  I  had  arrived,  and  asked  them 
to  call  on  me.  They  came,  and  then  I  learned  how  strangely  I  had 
been  in  error,  and  how  little  the  public  and  the  Foreign  Office  knew. 
I  found  them  changed  indeed.  But  what  a  change !  Where  the  year 
before  I  had  left  them  half-hearted  and  distrustful  of  each  other,  now 
they  were  confident  and  talked  openly  the  language  of  religious  and 
political  liberty.  They  explained  to  me  the  new  situation,  the  con- 
version of  the  army  to  the  national  cause,  the  demonstrations  of 
February  and  September,  the  overthrow  of  Biaz,  the  installation 
of  a  Nationalist  War  Minister  in  Mahmud  Sami,  the  apparition  of 
Arabi  as  the  champion  of  popular  rights,  the  new-bom  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  rapid  strides  the  anti-Circassian  movement  was  making* 
among  the  people.  I  hardly  dared  believe  my  ears,  but  so  it  was. 
Where  all  I  met  held  nearly  the  same  language,  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt.  Hanefi,  Malki,  and  Shafei  seemed  at  one.  They  detailed  me 
their  plan  of  action — their  intention  to  insist  upon  parliamentary^ 

'  *  Order '  in  Western  Asia  means  always  the  will  of  the  conqueror.    Arabia  alone 
has  preserved  the  tradition  of  self -role. 
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government — upon  reforms  in   the  administration  and  reforms  in 
morals.    They  complained  bitterly  of  the  evils  brought  on  them  by 
the  fiunily  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  financial  ruin  of  the  country,  its 
invasion  by  foreigners,  the  wine  shops,  brothels,  opera-house,  and 
other  public  scandals  imposed  on  them  by  these.     They  spoke  of  the 
injustice  of  the  taxation  which  favoured  Europeans,  of  the  mis- 
management of  the  revenue  of  the  Domains,  the  railways  and  the 
customs  under  European  control ;  and  they  announced  their  intention, 
as  soon  as  their  Parliament  met,  of  insisting  on  the  remedy  of  such 
abuses,  the  suppression  of  the  unnecessary  offices  held  by  foreigners, 
and  the  reduction  of  foreign  salaries*     With  the  European  Christians 
resident  in  Egypt  they  had  little  quarrel  (still  less  with  the  Copts )^ 
'  as  long  as  these  were  content  to  live  by  the  laws  of  the  country.'    But 
they  most  not  live  there  any  longer  as  conquerors.    The  French  alone 
they  spoke  of  with  bitterness,  but  that  was  in  connection  with  the 
recent  raid  on  Tunis,  where  they  affirmed  that  mosques  had  been 
profamed,  and  Moslem  women  outraged.     They  looked  at  the  English 
Government  suspiciously,  not  at  the  English  people.    They  did  not 
beUeve  in  the  sincerity  of  Lord  Granville's  despatch  of  November  4, 
and  were  afiraid  of  some  design  against  their  independence  similar  to 
that  just  mentioned  in  Tunis.    At  the  same  time  they  were  willing 
to  believe  that  Mr.   Gladstone  might  befriend  them  as  he  had 
befriended  the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  and  in  any  case  they  were 
resolved  by  themselves,  if  necessary,  to  assert  their  right  to  self- 
government.     They  were  entirely  at  one  vdth  the  army,  which  had 
promised  to  assist  them  against  the  Khedive  and  the  Sultan  and 
whatever  other  enemies  liberty  might  find  in  Egypt. 

At  that  moment  they  were  especially  angry  with  the  Porte  on  ac»- 
countof  the  Commission  which  had  been  sent  to  Cairo.     The  Khedive 
they  suspected  of  having  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  they  named  to  me 
four  persons  whom  they  called  conspirators  against  the  nation.     These 
were— Mobanmied  Towfik,  Satib,  the  agent  of  Ismail,  who  was  after- 
wards concerned  in  the  Circassian  plot,  Sabit,  the  Sultan's  agent,  and 
the  Hanefite  Sheykh  el  Islam,  Mohammed  el  Abbasi.     This  last  the 
Shafite  and  Malekite  Ulema  were  resolved  to  depose ;  and  the  circum- 
stance proved,  as  it  happened,  the  occasion  of  my  first  becoming 
actively  concerned  in  their  affairs.     On  December  5,  El  Abbasi's 
deposition  was  voted,  and  the  university  was  convoked  for  a  new  elec- 
tion.   But  an  obstacle  stood  in  their  way,  which  the  Sheykhs  asked 
me  to  help  them  to  remove.    The  Khedive  had  refused  to  recognise 
any  new  Sheykh  el  Islam,  and  they  were  under  the  impression 
that  Sir  Edward  Malet  was  backing  his  refusaL      They  told  me 
Sir  Edward   had  plotted  against  them  when  he  was  at  Constan- 
fitantinople  to  bring  Turkish  troops  into  the  country,  and  that  they 
looked  upon  him  as  their  enemy ;  and  they  asked  me  to  speak  to 
bim  and  beg  him  not  to  interfere  with  their  affairs.     I  felt  certain 
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Sir  Edward  had  no  such  ideas  or  intentions,  and  I  told  them  so,  but 
I  promised  to  speak  to  him  and  let  them  know  what  he  said.  The 
consequence  was  that  Sir  Edward,  who,  as  I  supposed,  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  their  suspicions  or  wish  to  thwart  them,  gave  me  a  mes- 
sage to  them  to  the  effect  that  he  considered  the  religious  affairs  of 
the  Azhar  as  out  of  his  province,  and  that  he  would  interfere  in  no 
way  with  their  elections.  At  the  same  time  he  of  his  own  accord 
begged  me  to  tell  them  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no  inten- 
tion either  of  annexing  the  country  or  of  cidling  in  the  Turks,  a  mes- 
sage which  he  told  me  I  might  also  repeat  to  Arabi  if  I  saw  him. 

This  little  negotiation  had  the  best  possible  effect.  It  restored 
their  confidence  in  the  English  Grovemment  and  Sir  Edward  Malet. 
In  an  assembly  of  4000  of  the  Ulema,  in  which  there  were  only 
twenty-five  dissentient  voices,  they  elected  their  new  Sheykh  el 
Islam,  the  Shafite  el  Embabi ;  and,  the  Khedive  having  withdrawn 
his  opposition  and  accepted  the  election,  they  not  unnaturally  con- 
cluded that  I  had  contributed  to  the  result.  Thenceforth  they 
showed  me  more  complete  confidence,  and  in  their  gratitude,  although 
I  did  not  affect  to  have  done  more  than  I  had  done,  they  begged  me 
to  stay  with  them  for  some  weeks  longer  to  see  them  through  their 
other  difficulties  respecting  the  Parliament.  To  this  I  readily  con- 
sented, seeing  work  to  my  hand  in  the  cause  I  had  espoused,  and 
thinking  too  to  render  service  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

With  r^ard  to  the  general  question  of  encouraging  national  life 
in  Egypt,  I  found  Sir  Edward  Malet,  though  far  from  enthusiastic, 
not  ill-disposed  in  principle  to  my  ideas.     He  thought  Her  Majesty's 
Grovemment  would  flavour  it,  but  that  the  other  Governments  of 
Europe  would  be  less  willing.     Above  all  he  feared  complications 
with  the   Porte,  and  wished  to   keep  things  quiet.      I  perceived, 
however,  that  he    knew  very   little  of  the   forces  in  the  country 
itself  with   which  he  would  have  to  deal.      His  ideas  about   the 
Azhar  were  gathered  mainly  from  the  Khedive,  who  had  uniformly 
represented  its  Sheykhs  as  a  body  of  &natical  obstructives  opposed 
to  all  rational  progress.     So  little  indeed   did   he   apprehend   the 
true  circumstances,  that,  until  I  explained  it  to  him,  he  was  unaware 
that  any  political  question  was  at  issue  with  the  Ulema,  or  that 
their  election  of  a  new  Sheykh  el  Islam  had  more  than  a  religious 
signification.     In  fact,  however,  this  election  was  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  to  the  Nationalists,  as  has  since  been  proved,  for  it  has 
given  them  that  position  of  legality  with  Mussulmans  which  was  so 
necessary  to  them  in  all  they  have  effected.     I  noticed  too  that  Sir 
Edward  underrated  the  determination  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
to  insist  on  parliamentary  government.    He  maintained  that  all  the 
Khedive  had  promised  in  September  was  to  summon  the  Notables, 
^  for  purposes  of  discussion,'  and  I  had  muteh  difficulty  in  persnading 
him  that  more  would  be  insisted  on.     I  do  not  say  this  in  any  dis- 
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paiagement  of  Sir  Edward's  diplomatic  abilities.  In  his  position, 
accredited  to  the  Khedive,  not  to  the  people,  and  in  direct  commnnica- 
tion  with  the  Court  party  only,  it  was  impossible  he  should  learn  the 
truth  except  by  some  such  accident  as  that  which  my  presence  at 
Cairo  occasioned.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  make  use  of  it.  From  the 
moment  he  imderstood  my  position  with  the  Nationalists  he  employed 
me  freely  as  a  means  of  communication  between  him  and  them,  and 
so  I  was  enabled  to  clear  up  many  small  misapprehensions  which  had 
before  existed.  I  told  Sir  Edward,  however,  without  reserve,  my 
reasons  for  remaining  in  Egypt ;  and,  on  the  first  occasion  on  which 
he  thanked  me  for  helping  him  in  his  diplomacy,  I  disclaimed 
all  need  of  thanks.  I  was  acting,  I  told  him,  first  of  all  for  the 
Egyptians  and  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  only  in  the  second  place  in  the 
interest  of  our  Government,  *  which  was  ^strong  enough  by  itself  to 
look  after  its  own  affairs.'  I  told  him,  too,  that  I  had  promised  the 
National  leaders,  if  their  action  brought  them  into  trouble  with  the 
Porte,  to  help  them  with  more  than  advice.  I  mention  this  because 
Sir  Edward's  recent  despatch  would  seem  now  to  suggest  that  I 
made  an  unfair  use  of  our  old  friendship  to  push  my  views  secretly 
in  opposition  to  his.    This  was  not  the  case. 

To  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  I  was  a  stranger,  but  I  spoke  to  him  too 
with  hardly  less  reserve  ;  and,  like  Sir  Edward  Malet,  I  found  him 
sympathetic.  In  some  ways  even  he  was  more  so.  He  thought  some 
form  of  parliamentary  government  would  relieve  the  pressure  which 
popular  discontent  was  already  putting  on  the  Control.  He  had  had 
some  intercourse  with  Arabi,  and  respected  him  as  in  a  rude  way  a 
patriot.  At  least,  such  is  my  impression  of  his  opinion  at  that  time. 
I  took  one  of  my  religious  Mends  to  call  on  him,  and  tried  to  bring 
abontcloser  personal  relations  between  him  and  the  *  colonels.'  But 
Sir  Auckland's  manner  is  cold,  and  the  colonels  were  too  shy  to  come. 
In  any  case,  the  attempt  did  not  succeed. 

On  December  6,  Arabi  came  to  Cairo.  I  had  already  made 
acquaintance  with  Talabeh,  Ali  Fehmi,  Abd  el  Aal,  Aid,  and  other 
ofiBcers,  and  found  their  political  views  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  the  Azhar.  They  were,  however,  less  distinctly  politicians — 
practical  soldiers  rather,  much  attached  to  drill,  and  very  proud  of 
their  men.  I  have  no  eye  for  military  matters,  so  cannot  criticise 
them  from  a  professional  point  of  view,  favourably  or  unfavourably, 
but  I  will  record  that  there  seemed  to  be  among  them  an  excellent 
^mderetanding  between  all  ranks.  Only  here  and  there  one  of  the 
Buperior  officers,  I  was  warned,  was  a  *  Circassian,  not  one  of  us.' 
There  seemed  to  be  no  secrets  between  the  rest  any  more  than  in  a 
fiedouin  camp,  and  the  orderlies  used  to  come  in  and  out  as  they 
pleased  without  conversation  being  thereby  interrupted  on  any  topic. 
Young  men  too  would  constantly  comie  in  offering  to  serve,  but  this 
was  at  a  later  period. 
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I  first  saw  Arabi  about  the  same  time  that  Sir  William  Gr^ory 
saw  him,  and  my  impression  of  him  was  very  much  what  he  has  so 
graphically  described  in  the  Times.  Compared  with  my  civilian 
friends,  however,  and  the  other  oflSoers,  he  seemed  to  me  more 
reserved.  I  thought  him  a  little  suspicious  of  myself,  and  I  own  I 
was  a  little  suspicious  of  him.  He  seemed  to  me,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  to  take  a  more  distinctly  religious  view  of  the  movement  than 
did  the  religious  Sheykhs,  spoke  with  more  respect  of  the  Caliph,  and 
did  not  absolutely  deny  when  I  rather  indiscreetly  asked  him  whether 
he  had  ever  written  to  Abdul  Hamid.  It  was  evident  that  he 
believed  he  had  a  mission  to  restore  good  Mussulman  government  in 
his  country.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  as  evidently  the  reverse 
of  a  fanatic.  When  informed  that  my  wife.  Lady  Anne  Blunt, 
who  was  with  me,  was  a  granddaughter  of  Lord  Byron  the  poet, 
^who  had  fought  for  the  Crreeks,'  he  showed  great  interest  and 
satis&ction,  a  sign  by  which  I  judged  him  more  than  all  else  to 
have  a  true  love  of  liberty.  Indeed  the  universal  sympathy  we  have 
received  from  the  Mussulmans  in  Egypt,  because  we  are  connected 
with  one  who  died  in  arms  against  the  Turks,  seems  to  me  a  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  national  and  liberal  character  of  the  move- 
ment. If  only  a  Panislamic  plot,  why  should  we  thus  have  found 
favour  ?  Besides,  my  enmity  to  Turkish  imperialism  has  aU  along 
been  perfectly  well  known.  My  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  were 
translated  while  I  was  at  Cairo,  and  read  and  approved  by  my 
friends  and  by  the  Nationalist  press,  and  I  believe  in  its  collected 
form  the  '  Future  of  Islam '  is  now  being  reproduced  in  Arabic  at 
Cairo.  On  a  second  interview  I  liked  Arabi  better,  and  better  still 
on  a  third.  I  inquired  of  my  friends  and  found  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  that  he  had  been  in  communication  with  Constantinople,  but 
that  they  did  not  on  IJiat  account  consider  him  to  be  distmsted. 
Arabi  was  before  all  things  an  honest  man,  and  might  be  trusted  to 
correspond  with  the  Sultan  or  with  the  Pope,  for  that  matter,  if  he 
thought  fit  to  do  so,  in  the  interests  of  his  country.  On  mature 
consideration  I  too  decided  to  trust  him,  and  the  following 
description  of  him,  which  occurs  in  a  letter  I  took  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  Mr.  Grladstone  on  December  20,  will  show  my  final 
impression : — 

I  have  had  much  converBation  with  Arahi,  and  can  assure  you  that  he  k  no 
common  man.  He  is  an  acute  reasoneri  a  man  of  education  and  practical  good 
sense,  and  a  theologian  of  the  most  enlightened  school  of  orthodox  Mohamr 
medanism.  The  ideas  he  expresses  are  not  merely  a  repetition  of  the  phrases  of 
modem  Europe,  but  are  based  on  a  knowledge  of  history,  and  on  the  liberal 
tradition  of  Arabian  thought,  inherited  from  the  days  when  Mohammedanism  was 
liberal.  He  understands  tiiat  broader  Islam  which  existed  before  Mohammed,  and 
the  bond  of  a  common  worship  of  the  one  true  God  which  unites  his  own  fiutk 
with  that  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  I  have  never  but  once  heard  this  idea 
more  clearly  expressed.    He  disclaims,  and  I  believe  him,  all  personal  ambition. ; 
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and  there  is  no  kind  of  doubt  that  the  army  and  the  country  are  devoted  to  him. 

He  claims  to  be  a  Seyyid  of  the  Eoreysh,  a  fact  which  no  doubt  has  had  its 

inflaence  with  hiB  fellow-soldiers.    Of  his  own  position  he  speaks  with  modesty. 

*  I  am/  he  says, '  the  representative  of  the  army,  because  circumstances  have  made 

tlie  army  trust  me ;  but  the  army  itself  is  but  the  representative  of  the  people,  its 

guaidian  till  such  time  as  the  people  shall  no  longer  need  it.    At  present,  we  are 

the  sole  national  force  standing  between  Egypt  and  its  Turkish  rulers,  who  would 

renew  at  any  moment,  were  they  permitted,  the  iniquities  of  Ismail  Pasha.    The 

European  control  only  partially  provides  against  this,  and  makes  no  provision 

whatever,  by  nationid  education  in  self-government,  for  the  day  when  it  shall 

abandon  its  financial  trust.    This  we  have  to  see  to.    We  have  won  for  the  people 

their  right  to  speak  in  an  assembly  of  notables,  and  we  keep  tbe  ground  to  prevent 

their  being  cajoled  or  frightened  out  of  it.    In  this  we  work  not  for  ourselves  but 

for  our  children,  and  for  those  who  trust  us.'    '  We  soldiers,'  he  once  sud  to  me, 

'are  for  the  moment  in  the  position  of  those  Arabs  who  answered  the  Caliph 

Omar,  when  in  old  age  he  asked  the  people  whether  they  were  satisfied  with  his 

role,  and  whether  he  had  walked  straightly  in  the  path  of  justice.  ''  0  son  of  El 

Ehattab,"  said  they,  '*  thou  hast  indeed  walked  strughtly,  and  we  love  thee ;  but 

thou  knewest  that  we  were  at  hand  and  ready,  if  thou  hadst  walked  crookedly,  to 

stifdghten  thee  with  our  swords."    I  trust,'  he  added,  laughing,  '  that  no  such 

Ttolenoe  will  be  needed.    As  Egyptians  we  do  not  love  Uood,  and  hope  to  shed 

none ;  and  when  our  parliament  has  learned  to  speak,  our  duty  will  be  over ;  but 

nntil  such  time  we  are  resolved  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people  at  any  cost, 

and  we  do  not  fear,  with  God's  help,  to  justify  our  guardianship,  if  need  be,  against 

aH  who  would  silence  them.' 

My  relations  with  the  National  party  were  now  so  well  assured 
that  with  Sir  Edward  Malet's  approval  I  drew  up  a  first  draft  of  the 
document  which,  after  careful  revision  and  amendment  by  Sheykh 
Mohammed  Abdu,  Suliman  Pasha  Abaza,  Arabi,  and  other  repre- 
sentative men  among  them,  was  adopted  as  their  programme  and 
sent  as  such  to  the  Times.     I  forwarded  it  with  Sir  Edward's  know- 
ledge to  Mr.  Gladstone,^  and  also  with  his  knowledge,  but  against  his 
wishes,  to  the  Times.    Sir  Edward's  objection  to  my  having  it  pub- 
lished lay  with  the  probability  of  its  giving  umbrage  to  the  Sultan, 
who,  he  informed  me,  had  told  him  he  would  never  allow  parlia- 
mentary government  in  any  part  of  the  empire.    I  referred  the 
matter,  however,  to  those  with  whose  sanction  I  had  drawn  it  up, 
and  they  assured  me  the  Sultan  could  not  object  to  it,  as  B,fetxoa  in 
favour  of  a  Parliament  had  been  issued  at  Constantinople ;  and 

'  In  aUuding  thus  publicly  to  my  private  correspondence  with  the  Prime  Minister — 

a  oorrespondence  which  was  renewed  and  continued  after  my  return  to  England — it 

would  be  un&ir  to  Mr.  Gladstone  if  I  allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  was  sought  by 

him.  I  addressed  him,  if  not  quite  as  a  stranger,  at  least  in  no  official  or  semi-official 

wajy  and  gave  him  my  views  unasked.    I  have  much  to  thank  him  for  in  the  degree  of 

attention  he  has  paid  to  my  communications,  and  for  the  kindness  and  encouragement 

with  which  he  has  listened  to  my  arguments.    His  sympathy  at  one  time  for  Egypt 

appeared  to  me  greater  and  more  intelligent  than  that  of  any  other  public  man  with 

wboxn  I  have  conversed ;  and  I  can  only  regret  now  that  the  incomplete  evidence  set 

before  him  by  the  Foreign  Office  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  movement  and  the  true 

cbazacter  of  its  leaders  should  have  appeared  to  him,  as  it  has  appeared  to  the  public, 

^tron^r  than  mine.    I  do  not  blame  him  for  this.    My  position  with  him  was  that 

of  a  single  voice  against  a  multitude,  the  voice  of  one  man  who  had  lived  inside 

the  house  of  liberty  against  the  many  voices  of  men  who  had  only  stood  outside. 
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government  by  a  '  mejliss  showra '  was  distinctly  authorised  by  the 
KoraU)  while  in  any  case  they  were  ready  to  risk  the  danger.  I 
myself  thought  the  opportunity  a  good  one  for  pushing  the  National 
idea,  and  I  told  Sir  Edward  so.  He  was,  nevertheless,  not  satisfied, 
and  we  had  something  which  was  less  than  a  quarrel  on  the  subject, 
the  details  of  which  may  be  guessed,  but  very  imperfectly,  from  the 
Blue  Books*    But  of  this  later. 

About   this  time  I  was  able  to  render  Sir  Edward  a  really 
considerable  assistance.    On  December  19  I  found  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin  with  him  at  the  Besidency,  and  they  asked  me  conjointly  to 
help  them  out  of  a  difficulty  they  were  in  regarding  the  Budget.    It 
appeared  that  Mahmud  Sami,  the  Minister  of  War,  had  denoanded 
600,000i.  as  the  amount  of  the  year's  war  estimates — ^this  in  view  of 
the  Khedive's  promise  made  in  September,  that  the  army  should  be 
increased  to  its  full  legal  strength.    He  had  explained  his  insistence 
on  the  plea  that  a  refusal  would  cause  a  new  military  demonstration, 
the  bugbear  of  those  days ;  and  I  was  asked  to  find  out  what  sum  the 
army  would  really  be  satisfied  with  for  their  estimates.    Sir  Auckland 
authorised  me  to  go  as  &r  as  522,0002.,  and  to  tell  Arabi  and  the 
officers  that  it  was  financially  impossible  to  give  more.    He  had  no 
objection,  he  said,  to  the  army's  being  increased  so  long  as  the 
estimates  were  not  overdrawn.    He  thought,  however,  the  sum  pro- 
posed would  suffice  for  an  increase  up  to  15,000  men.    I  am  quite 
certain  that  he  told  me  this ;  and  it  is  a  point  worth  noticing,  as  it 
accounts  in  part  at  least  for  the  promotion  of  officers  so  loudly  com- 
plained of  afterwards  by  the  Controllers.    It  is  obvious  that  every 
increase  in  the  army  would  necessitate  a  corresponding  increase  and 
promotion  of  officers.    But  of  this,  too,  later.    The  soldiers  in  reply, 
and  on  n^y  asaprance  that  Sir  Auckland's  word  could  be  trusted, 
^reed  to  raise  no  further  objection.    They  said  they  would  accept 
the  increased  sum  as  sufficient,  and  make  it  go  as  far  in  the  increase 
of  soldiers  as  it  would.    They  meant  to  economise,  they  said,  in  other 
ways,  and  hoped  to  get  their  full  complement  out  of  the  balance. 
They  promised  me,  too,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  patience,  and  make 
no  further  armed  demonstrations,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  record 
that  it  is  a  promise  they  have  since  faithfully  kept.    Arabi's  last 
words  to  me  on  this  occasion  were,  *  Men  sabber  dhaffer ' — '  He  who 
has  patience  conquers.'    Sir  Auckland  ought  to  have  somewhere 
among  his  papers,  for  I  sent  it  to  him  while  he  was  in  council  that 
afternoon,  a  note  from  me  informing  him  of  the  result. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  read  the  Blue  Books^ 
and  who  are  not  used  to  the  reticences  of  diplomacy,  that  a  week 
after  all  this  Sir  Edward  Malet  should  have  been  able  to  sit  down  and 
write  a  despatch  introducing  me  for  the  first  time  to  Lord  Granville 
as  one  ofiering  *  my  interference'  with  his  diplomacy,  and  omitting 
all  mention  whatsoever,  I  will  not  say  of  these  services,  becaose  xny 
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action  was  not  a  service,  but  of  my  connection  with  him  and  public 
affairs.  I  do  not  wish  to  add  bitterness  to  our  present  relations  by 
enteiing  into  the  details  of  what  passed  between  us  in  reference  to 
this  despatch,  but  I  must  deny  absolutely  that  the  second  despatch 
explaining  it  was  written  in  any  way  as  a  matter  of  favou/r  to  me. 
I  demanded  its  being  written  as  a  rigid,  and  as  a  right  it  was  con- 
ceded. I  am  also  under  a  very  distinct  impression  that  Sir  Edward 
on  that  December  28  agreed  to  caned  the  first  despatch  by  telegraph, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  feel  certain  that  this  cancelling  telegram  has 
not  been  omitted  purposely  from  the  published  papers.  So  much 
has  been  omitted  to  my  knowledge  of  far  greater  importance  in  the 
Egyptian  Blue  Books  that  the  doubt  is  unavoidable. 

With  the  exception  of  this  slight  cloud  in  our  relations,  we  con- 
tinued to  work  on  harmoniously.  Sir  Edward  Malet,  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin,  and  I,  and  with  the  best  results,  until  by  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year  peace  and  good  understanding  between  all  parties 
seemed  restored  in  Egypt.     The  published   programme  had  been 
received  in  silence  at  Constantinople,  a  doubt  having  been  ingeniously 
thrown  on  its  authenticity  by  Sherif  Pasha  at  Cairo.     The  Parliament 
had  met,  and  Arabi,  as  he  had  engaged  to  do,  had  ceased  to  busy 
himself  personally  with  the  redress  of  grievances  or  the  army  with 
practical  politics.    It  was  arranged  that  he  should  regularise  his 
position  by  taking  office  as  Under  Secretary  for  War.     The  only 
doubtful  point  was   now  the  attitude  of  the  deputies ;  and   the 
majority  of  them,  as  were  my  political  friends  in  the  Azhar,  seemed 
disposed  to  moderation,     *We  have  waited,'  said  one  of  these  to 
me, '  so  many  hundred  years  for  our  freedom  that  we  can  well  afford 
now  to  wait  some  months,'    Sir  Edward  Malet  at  that  time  spoke 
constantly  to  me  with  hope  of  the  situation,  and  even  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin  thought  the  National  party  had  better  be  encouraged.     Then, 
like  thunder  in  a  clear  sky,  the  Joint  Note  of  January  8  was  launched 
upon  us.    It  upset  all  our  calculations. 

I  think  there  is  no  indiscretion  in  telling,  now  that  it  has  caused 
a  war,  the  history  of  that  Note,  as  we  understood  it  at  the  time  in 
Cairo.    It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Crovemment  was 
very  anxious  last  autumn  to  secure  a  renewal  with  M.  G-ambetta  of 
the  French  Commercial  Treaty.     It  was,  I  believe,  a  point  with  them 
to  prove  that  the  free-trade  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party  bad    not 
isolated  England  commercially,  and  that  she  still  had  a  trade  ally  in 
France.     Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  sent  over  to  France  to  negotiate  this, 
and  his  intimacy  with  M.  Crambetta  and  other  French  statesmen 
znAde  his  services  of  especial  value.    M.  Gambetta,  on    the  other 
Itand,  had  just  taken  up  with  more  than  its  author's  zeal  the  aggres- 
sive policy  of  his  predecessor  in  Tunis.    He  was  exceedingly  alarmed 
at    the  Panislamic  movement  pushed  in  Africa  by  the  Sultan,  and  he 
resolved  to  crush  it.     He  was  convinced  that  Mohammed  Towfik, 
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as  indeed  was  then  the  case,  had  become  a  proselyte  to  Abdul 
Hamid's  ideas  ;  and  a  remarkable  letter  I  received  about  tbig  time, 
dated  January  13,  from  Paris,  shows  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind : — 

I  am  pleased  (wrote  my  correspondent)  at  the  interest  you  take  in  Egyptian 
politics.  You  confirm  what  I  believed  to  be  the  case  in  two  particulars  at  least, 
viz.  that  the  soldiers  express  the  feeling  of  the  population,  and  that  Tewfik  bas 
been  working  with  the  Sultan.  As  regards  the  latter  circumstance  I  most  say 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  it.  Six  weeks  ago  Gambetta  said  to  me/LeKhe^ve 
est  aux  genoux  du  Sultan.'  But  the  reason  is  plain.  Tewfik  is  weak  and  cowardly. 
His  army  is  against  him.  The  harems  hate  him.  He  found  no  support  there 
where  he  naturally  might  have  looked  for  it,  viz.  at  the  hand  of  the  Eogliab  and 
French  Governments ;  and  so  he  turned  to  the  only  quarter  where  sympathy  and 
perhaps  nwterial  assbtance  were  forthcoming.  It  was  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  that  the  idea  of  the  Joint  Declaration  was  conceived,  whatever  gloss  or 
subsequent  explanation  may  be  now  put  forward ;  and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if 
it  does  not  produce  the  desired  eflect,  and  cause  the  officers,  ulemas,  and  Notables 
to  understand  that  renewed  disturbance  means  armed  intervention  from  Europe. 
Our  Government  may  not  like  it,  but  they  are  bound  now  by  formal  engagement 
to  Francei  and  cannot  withdraw. 

M.  Gambetta,  then,  thought  to  draw  England  into  his  anti-Islamic 
war,  and  the  point  where  England  and  France  together  touched  the 
movement  was  in  Egypt.     He  accordingly  drew  up  the  Note  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Lord  Lyons,  just  as  the  negotiations 
for  the  Commercial  Treaty  had  assumed  their  most  critical  stage*   A 
comparison  of  dates  taken  from  the  Times  would,  I  fancy,  prove  this 
easily.    From  November  till  the  middle  of  December  negotiations 
for  the  Treaty  were  broken  oflF.     About  the   20th  the  Times  cor- 
respondent at  Paris  hears  of  the  Note.     On  the  27th  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  arrives  there.     On  the  28th  he  has  a  long  conversation  with 
M.   Grambetta   about  the   Treaty.     On  the   SIst   negotiations  are 
formally  resumed,  and  the  correspondent  gives  a  precis  of  the  Note 
next  day,  having  been  instructed  by  M.  Gambetta  only  to  divulge  it 
'  at  the  proper  moment.'     On  the  2nd  Sir  Charles  returns  to  London. 
For  four  days  Lord  Granville  would  seem  to  have  hesitated  to  sign. 
On  the  6th  he  signs,  on  the  understanding  that  it  is,  as  the  money- 
lenders say  to  their  victims,  a  mere  matter  of  form.     On  the  8th  the 
Note  is  presented  at  Cairo ;  and  I  read  in  my  notebook,  copied  from 
the  Havas  telegrams : — 

January  15. — ^The  '  Chamhre '  has  heen  asked  to  prolong  the  OommerciAl 
Treaty  for  a  month. 

January  17. — The  Times  announces  that  Lord  Lyons  and  M.  GamhetU 
have  renewed  negotiations  for  a  Commercial  Treaty.  A  favourable  lesolt  is 
expected  I  !  ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  effect  of  the  Note  in  Egypt  was  disastrous. 
I  was  with  Sir  Edward  Malet  soon  after  it  arrived,  and  he  gave  it 
me  to  read,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it.  I  said,  *  They  will 
take  it  as  a  declaration  of  war.'    He  said,  ^  It  is  not  meant  in  a 
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hostile  sense,'  and  explained  to  me  how  it  might  be  read  in  a  sense 
favomable  to  the  national  hopes.  He  asked  me  to  go  to  the 
Kaar-en-Nil  and  persuade  Arabi,  who  had  just  been  made  Under- 
Secretary  of  War,  to  accept  it  thus.  I  find  in  my  wife's  journal  the 
following  as  the  explanation  I  was  desired  to  give:  'That  the 
meaning  of  the  Note  as  understood  by  the  British  Government  was 
that  ihe  English  Government  would  not  permit  any  interference  of 
the  Sultan  with  Egypt,  and  would  also  not  allow  the  Khedive  to  go 
back  from  his  promises  or  molest  the  Parliament.'  He  also  told  me, 
though  he  did  not  authorise  me  to  repeat  this  on  his  own  authority, 
that  he  hoped  to  get  leave  to  add  to  the  Note  a  written  explanation 
in  the  sense  just  given.  I  know  that  he  telegraphed  repeatedly  for 
some  such  permission,  and  that  he  wrote  strongly  condemning  the 
Note  as  impolitic  and  dangerous.  There  is  not  a  word  of  this  in 
the  published  papers,  yet  the  documents  must  certainly  exist.  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin,  too,  condemned  the  Note  quite  as  strongly. 

I  went  accordingly  to  the  Kasr-en-Nil  about  noon  on  the  9th, 
and  foond  Arabi  alone  in  his  official  room.     For  the  first  and  only 
time  I  have   seen  him  so,  he  was  angry.     His  face  was   like  a 
ihunder-cloud,  and  there  was  a  peculiar  gleam  in  his  eye.    He  had 
seen  the  text  of  the  Note,  though  it  had  not  been  published ;  and  I 
asked  him  how  he  understood  it.     '  Tell  me  rather,'  he  said,  *  how 
you  onderstand  it.'    I  then  delivered  my  message.     He  said, '  Sir 
Edward  Malet  must  really  think  us  children  who  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  words.'    *  In  the  first  place,'  he  said,  *  the  language  is 
rough,  not  the  language  of  friendship,  but  of  menace.     There  is  no 
clerk  in  this  office  who  would  use  such  words  with  such  a  meaning.' 
He  alluded  to  the  reference  to  the  Notables  made  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  Note.     '  That,'  he  said,  *  is  a  menace  to  our  liberties.' 
Next,  the  declaration  that  French  and  English  policy  were  one  meant 
that^  as  France  had  invaded  Tunis,  so  England  would  invade  Egypt. 
*  Let  them  come,'  he  said.     *  Every  man  and  child  in  Egypt  will  fight 
them.    It  is  contrary  to  our  principles  to  strike  the  first  blow,  but 
we  shall  know  how  to  return  it.'    Lastly,  as  to  the  guarantee  of 
Jdohammed  Towfik's  throne.     ^  The  throne,'  he  said,  ^  if  there  is  one,. 
is  the  Sultan's.    The  Khedive  needs  no  foreign  guarantees.     You 
may  tell  me  what  you  will,  but  I  know  the  meaning  of  these 
words  better  than  Sir  Edward  does.'    I  confessed  that  I  was  unable 
to  understand  them  very  clearly  myself,  but   added  that  I  had 
delivered  my  message  as  Sir  Edward  had  given  it  me.     ^  He  asks 
jou  to  believe  it,'  I  said,  *and  I  ask  you  to  believe  him.'    At 
leaving  he  softened,  took  me  by  the  arm  to  lead  me  down,  and 
invited  me  still  to  come,  as  before,  to  his  house.     I  said,  '  I  shall 
only  come  back  when  I  have  better  news  for  you.'    By  this  I  in- 
tended to  hint  at  a  possible  explanation  of  the  Note,  such  as  Sir 
Vol.  XII.— No.  67.  Z 
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Edwaxd  had  telegraphed  for  permissiooi  to  give.  None,  hovever, 
came.  Nor  did  I  see  Arabi  again  till  more  than  three  weeks  later, 
when  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  reached  me,  which  I  interpreted 
in  a  more  hopeful  sense,  and  which  caused  us  great  rejoicing. 

On  returning  to  the  Besidency  Sir  Edward  asked  how  I  had 
fared.  '  They  are  irreconcilable  now,*  I  answered.  *  The  Note  has 
thrown  them  into  the  arms  of  the  Sultan.'  Such  indeed  was  the 
effect.  M.  Grambetta,  if  he  expected  to  strengthen  the  Khedive's 
hands,  had  missed  his  mark  entirely.  The  Khedive  was  only 
frightened,  and  the  Nationalists,  instead  of  being  frightened,  were 
enraged.  The  Egyptians  were  for  the  first  time  united.  All,  even 
the  Circassians,  resented  the  threat  of  foreign  interference,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  most  anti-Turkish  of  the  Nationalists  saw  that 
Arabi  had  been  right  in  secretly  leaning  upon  the  Sultan.  He 
thus  gained  immensely  in  popularity,  and  for  many  days  afte  this 
I  hardly  heard  anything  from  my  friends  but  the  language  of 
Panislamism.  It  was  a  Boustan  policy  over  again,  they  said.  I  did 
my  best  to  smooth  down  matters  till  the  explanation  should  arrive 
which  Sir  Edward  had  so  earnestly  a^ked  to  be  allowed  to  give, 
but  I  did  not  succeed  in  any  marked  d^ee.  It  was  an  alarming 
three  weeks  for  us  all,  from  the  delivery  of  the  note  till  M.  Gamhetta's 
fall---a  providential  accident  which  alone  saved  Egypt  from  a  French 
invasion. 

The  crisig  was  evidently  approaching  fast.     It  was  indeed  in- 

^^vitable,   from  the  circumstance  that  at  that  very  moment  the 

^Ghsmiber  of  Notables  was  debating  with  Sherif  Pasha  the  terms  of 

its  constitutional  powers.     Sherif  had  promised  the  Controllers  that 

he  would  not  have  the  French  and  English  power  over  the  Budget 

meddled  -with,  and  the  Notables  now  insisted  upon  demanding  a 

right  of  control  over  that  half  of  it  which  did  not  concern  the  debt 

themselves.     Sherif  had  sent  in  his  draft  constitution  mihout  con- 

^•cedlng  that  right,  and  the  Notables  now  met  it  with  a  counter- 

"draft,  which    Sir  Auckland  Golvin  declared  was  not  that  o£  a 

Parliament,  but  of  a  *  Convention.'    Sultan  Pasiha,  the  Khedive*s 

nominee  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber,  almost  alone  sappoited 

Sherif,  and  that  lukewarmly;  and   it  became  evident  that  Sherif 

would  have  to  choose  between  the  Controllers  and  the  country,  for 

petitions  were  being  sent  in  from  the  provinces  on  all  sides^  urging 

the  Notables  to  stand  firm,  and  his  fall  was  apprehended*' 

In  this  emergency  Sir  Edward  Malet  and  Sir  Auckland  Colvin 
agreed  that  I  should  make  a  last  effort  to  induce  the  extreme  party 

'  81r  Edward  Malet's  published  despatches  of  the  llth,  16th,  and  SOth  of 
Jannaiy  amply  prove  that  the  Chamber  was  '  unanimous  Van  to  insisting  on  the 
right  of  voting  the  Budget,  while  as  late  as  the  23rd  Sultan  Pasha  himself  informed 
Sir  Edward  that  Sherif  s  law  was  '  like  a  drum.  It  made  a  great  sound,  but  was 
hollow  inside.* 
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of  action  among  the  Notables  to  yield,  and  I  arranged  that  I  should 
have  a  private  conference  with  a  deputation  from  them  and  argue 
the  case  with  them,  and  show  them  the  probable  consequences  of 
their  resistance — ^namely,  an  armed  intervention.  Accordingly,  I  got 
up  the  case  of  the  Controllers  with  Sir  Auckland,  and  drew  up  with 
Sir  Edward  the  different  points  of  my  aigument.  These  I  have  by 
me  in  a  paper  headed — 

*  Notes  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Egyptian 
ParUament,  January  17,  1882.' 

According  to  this  my  instructions  were  to  represent  to  the  mem- 
bers that  the  existing  procedure  respecting  the  Budget  was  an  inter- 
national affair  which  neither  Sherif  nor  the  Parliament  had  any 
right  to  touch  without  gaining  the  consent  of  the  two  Controlling 
Governments.     I  was  to  recite  the  history  of  the  Control's  establish- 
ment, and  show  them  a  private  note  which  had  been  appended  by  Sir 
E.  Malet  and  M.  Monge  on  November  15,  1879,  to  the  Decree  insti- 
tuting it.    I   was  to  invite  the  members  to  consider  whether  an 
alteration  in  the  form  of  determining  the  Budget  was  not  an  inter- 
national matter,  and  as  such  outside  the  sphere  of  their  action.    They 
had  admitted  that  international  matters  must  be  left  untouched  by 
them.    The   Control  of  the  Budget  was  an  international  matter. 
Therefore  it  should  be  left  untouched  by  them.     I  was,  however, 
authorised  by  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  to  say  that  personally  he  had  no 
olgection  to  a  slight  modification  of  the  present  arrangement  such  as 
should  give  the  Parliament  a  consultative  voice,  which  might  later 
become  a  right  of  voting.     Should  they  accept  such  a  compromise 
Sir  E.  Malet  would  represent  the  matter  favourably  to  his  Grovoii- 
xnent,  though  he  had  no  authority  to  promise  its  acceptance  either 
by  France  or  England.    All  other  differences  with  Sherif  they  must 
settle  for  themselves.    They  should,  howevei:,  recollect  that  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  Europe  was  such  that  another  military  demonstra- 
tion would  provoke  an  European  intervention,  a  result  which  would 
bring  bloodshed  and  niin  on  their  country.     This  was  for  themselves 
to  consider.    They  must  also  consider  that  should  Sherif  refuse  any 
further  concession  and  refuse  to  resign,  they  would  find  themselves  in 
the  predicament  of  having  no  other  constitution  than  that  under 
which  they  were  then  convened,  that  is  to  say,  none  at  all.    (This 
would  doubtless  have  been  the  case  if  the  Khedive  had  supported 
Sheriff     But  either  through  fear  of  the  consequences  at  home,  or,  as 
I  suspect,  through  orders  from  Constantinople,  he  abandoned  Sherif 
to  his  fate.) 

On  this  basis  I  argued  the  case  thoroughly  with  a  deputation  of 
the  members  a  few  days  later,  and  convinced  myself  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  their  yielding.  They  agreed  indeed  to  modify  three 
or  four  of  the  articles  which  the  Controllers  had  specially  objected  to 

z2 
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as  giving  the  Chamber  the  *  powers  of  a  Convention,'  and  the  amend- 
ments I  proposed  in  these  were  in  fact  incorporated  later  in  the  pub- 
lished constitution  ;  but  on  the  Article  of  the  Budget  they  were  quite 
obdurate. 

It  is  again  astonishing  that  Sir  Edward's  contemporary  despatches 
make  no  allusion  to  this  my  last  mission  from  him.  But  I  gather 
from  his  despatch  of  July  16  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  my  manner 
of  conducting  it,  for  he  writes  :  ^  I  learnt  by  degrees,  subsequently  to 
writing  my  despatch  of  December  28,  that  he  (Mr.  Blunt)  was  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  mitigate  anything,  or  to  arrest  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  fatal  descent  down  the  incline  of  the  unhappy  people 
whose  interests  he  professed  to  have  at  heart.'  If  this  sentence  refers 
to  my  negotiations  with  the  Deputies  in  January,  it  is  neither  accurate 
nor  just.  I  was  indeed  unable  to  induce  them  to  yield  their  point  to 
the  Controllers,  but  at  the  outset  I  had  told  Sir  Edward  I  considered 
it  nearly  hopeless ;  and  as  to  my  unwillingness,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
was  so  deeply  convinced  myself  of  the  imminence  of  a  French  occu- 
pation of  the  country  that  I  sacrificed  all  my  popularity  at  the  time 
with  the  Egyptians  in  urging  them  to  put  off  their  demands. 

What  is  true  is  that  they  convinced  me  that  their  arguments  were 
at  least  as  good  as  those  of  the  Controllers,  and  that,  believing  inter- 
vention certain  unless  prevented  by  English  public  opinion,  I  stated 
their  case  publicly  for  them  in  the  Times.  Was  it,  then,  these  letters 
to  the  Times,  telling  the  tale  with  too  much  truth,  that  caused  Sir 
Edward  Malet  to  distrust  me  ?  I  know  of  no  other  reason.  It  was 
only  when  they  had  definitely  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  braved  the 
financial  wrath  of  Europe,  by  insisting  on  their  constitutional  right 
to  vote  the  Budget,  that  I  at  last  warned  them,  as  I  have  ever  since 
warned  them,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  possibility  of  war.  But 
I  am  forestalling  events. 

My  mission  failed,  and  I  was  distrusted  for  my  pains  hy  my 
Egyptian  friends,  all  but  the  oldest  among  them ;  and  I  left  Cairo^ 
for  a  few  days  for  a  small  property  I  had  bought  near  Heliopolis, 
coming  in  only  occasionally  to  the  town  for  news.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  January  31,  I  called  upon  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin,  and  had  a  remarkable  conversation  with  him.  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  political  situation.  He  said  he  considered 
it  most  grave.  It  was  evident  the  Nationalists  were  resolved  upon  the 
fall  of  Sherif,  and  if  they  succeeded  he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with 
them.  He  told  me  he  had  completely  changed  his  mind  about  them. 
He  had  thought  them  amenable  to  reason,  but  he  found  them  quite 
impracticable,  and  he  would  do  his  best  to  ruin  them  if  ever  they 
came  into  office.  I  asked  him  how  he  proposed  to  do  this,  or  stop  a 
movement  which  he  had  so  lately  approved,  but  which  had  gone  quite 
beyond  his  or  anybody's  control — how,  except  by  that  very  interven- 
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tion  we  had  all  along  been  trying  to  avoid.  He  said  he  had  changed 
his  mind  about  intervention  too ;  that  he  believed  it  now  to  be  neces- 
sary and  inevitable,  and  that  he  would  spare  no  pains  to  bring  it 
about.  I  expostulated  with  him,  urging  that  intervention  meant  only 
war,  and  war  meant  only  annexation.  He  said  he  quite  understood  it 
in  that  sense.  The  same  thing  had  been  seen  over  and  over  again 
in  India.  England  would  never  give  up  the  footing  she  had  got  in 
Egypt,  and  it  was  useless  to  talk  of  the  abstract  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  Egyptians.  These  would  not  be  considered.  He  repeated 
what  he  had  said  about  ruining  the  National  party,  and  added  that 
lie  had  made  no  secret  of  his  view.  He  should  work  for  intervention 
and,  if  it  must  be  so,  for  annexation. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am  not  misquoting  this  conversation  in 
any  essential  feature.  It  was  not  merely  half  a  dozen  words  spoken 
in  haste,  but  an  argument  which  lasted  over  half  an  hour ;  and  it 
affected  me  so  strongly  that  I  decided  to  warn  my  Egyptian  friends, 
to  whom  I  had  pledged  my  word  for  Sir  Auckland's  good  feeling 
towards  them,  that  they  must  now  expect  the  worst  of  him.  They 
answered  that  they  knew  it,  as  they  had  received  information  already 
in  the  same  sense. 

This  conversation  opened  my  eyes  to  a  new  danger — only  the  day 
before  I  had  received  a  letter  from  a  writer  of  eminence  in  the 
Liberal  party  in  England  which  had  contained  the  following  words : — 

Whether  your  schemes  will  come  to  much  I  am  at  this  moment  inclined  to 
doabt  Egypt,  unluckily  for  its  people,  is  the  battle-Seld  of  European  rivalries, 
and  an  honest  settlement  in  the  interests  of  its  population  will  be  prevented  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  France.  I  don't  see  my  way  out  of  it.  It  is  that  curse  of  the 
world, '  la  haute  politique/  which  will  spoil  everything. 

This  had  been  written  before  the  fall  of  Gambetta,  and  here  I 
seemed  to  hear  an  echo  of  the  words  haute  politique  from  the  very 
man  who  had  it  most  in  his  power  to  spoil  an  honest  settlement,  and 
that  to  *  suit  the  convenience '  not  of  France  merely  but  of  England. 
I  was  very  much  alarmed. 

I  have  often  regretted  my  last  words  to  Sir  Auckland  on  this 
occasion.  '  I  defy  you,'  I  said,  ^  to  bring  about  English  intervention 
or  annexation ; '  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  it  in  some  measure  as  a 
challenge  of  strength  between  us.  If  so,  it  has  been  a  battle  in 
which  I  do  not  envy  him  the  victory.  Through  his  strength  of 
<2haracter  Sir  Auckland  has  carried  Sir  Edward  everywhere  with  him, 
and  t<^ether  they  have  brought  an  English  army  and  unutterable 
misery  into  Egypt. 

Two  days  later,  the  2nd  of  February,  the  Egyptian  Parliament 
insisted  with  the  Khedive  on  the  dismissal  of  Sherif,  on  the  plea 
that  he  had  refused  them  their  promised  Constitution;  and  the 
Khedive,  finding  himself  quite  isolated  in  the  country,  agreed  to  call 
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Mahmud  Sami  and  the  Nationalists  to  power.     Sir  Edward  Malet 
was,   I  believe,   disappointed  at  this  result,  as  he  was  extremely 
attached  to  Sherif,  and  had  counted  on  his  being  supported  against 
the  Parliament.     I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  eonfi- 
dence  placed  by  Sir  Edward  and  Sir  Auckland  in  this  very  ordmaiy 
Turkish  minister.   Sir  Edward  was  anxious  at  one  time  that  I  should 
make  friends  with  Sherif,  and  I  called  upon  him  and  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  him,  which  did  not,  however,  encourage  me  to  letum. 
I  found  him  quite  undistinguishable  from  the  numerous  Ottoman 
pashas  of  my  acquaintance  who  have  learned  the  language,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  tone  of  thought,  of  Europe.     To  speak  of  him 
as  an  Egyptian,  or  a  patriot,  or  a  man  of  any  but  the  narrowest  and 
leieust  elevated  views,  is,  I  am  sure,  a  mere  phrase.     To  me  he  dis- 
closed himself  for  what  he  is,  a  vain  contemptuous  Turk,  profoundly 
convinced  of  his  own  fitness  to  govern,  and  profoundly  despising  the 
Egyptian  people.    *  They  are  children,'  he  told  me,  'and  must  be 
treated  like  children.     I  have  offered  them  a  Constitution  which  is 
good  enough  for  them ;  and  if  they  are  not  content  they  must  do 
without  one.    It  was  I  who  created  the  National  Party,  and  tbej 
will  find  that  they  cannot  get  on  without  me.     These  peasants 
want    guidance.'      All    this  in  fluent  provincial   French.    I  bad 
heard  the  same  thing  a   score  of  times  from  MidBiat  and  other 
pashas,  in  hardly  different    language.    But  Sir  Edward,  for  some 
reason,  believed  in  him,  and  believed  too  in    his  veracity.    To 
this  belief  I  attribute  4Jie  strange  stories  which  soon  after  Sherif  s 
fall  began  to  be  circulated  among  the  English  at  Cairo  respect- 
ing the  action  of  the  Deputies.     It    was   stated  that  they  had 
been  threatened  by  the  soldiers  into  demanding  the  overthrow  of 
Sherif,  and  that  Sultan   Pasha  had  been  personally   insulted  by 
Arabi,  who  had  drawn  his  sword  on  him  and  threatened  to  make 
his  children  fatherless.^    I  knew  from  what  had  passed  between 
me  and  the  Deputies  that  this  was  not,  and  could  not  b^  true. 
During  the  whole  of  my  intercourse  with  them  and  with  the  Ulema 
(and  I  knew  several  persons  who  were  not  a  little  jealous  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  who  would  certainly  have  told  me  anything  to  their  dis- 
favour) I  had  never  heard  a  word  of  fear  expressed,  or  anything  but 
the  most  uncompromising  obstinacy  from  the  Deputies  themselves ; 
whUe,  as  to  Arabi,  I  knew  him  to  be  the  most  moderate  of  all  the 
Nationalist  leaders,  and  the  least  violent  perhaps  of  men.  The  stories 
seemed  to  me  quite  as  absurd  as  though  one  should  say  that  this  or 
that  vote  had  been  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  through  fear  <rf 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  and  I  went  to  Sir  Edward  to  ask  him  to 
prevent  such  absurdities  from  being   sent  off  to  England  by  the 
correspondents.     To  my  astonishment  he  told  me  he  belieyed   in 

«  Sultan,  though  married,  has  no  children. 
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them,  and  said  he  had  heard  the  principal  tale  from  Sultan  Pasha 
himself.   I  expr^sed  surprise,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  sure 
Saltan  Pasha  had  told  him.    He  then  admitted  that  Sultan  had  not 
said  it  to  him,  but  to  some  one  else  on  whom  he  could  rely.  I  entreated 
him  not  to  countenance  such  tales  till  I  had  found  out  what  they 
were  worth ;  and  I  set  myself  to  work  vigorously  to  get  at  the  real 
troth.   My  letters  to  the  Times  had  by  this  time  returned  to  Cairo, 
and  an  the  confidence  of  the  Egyptians  had  returned  to  me  with 
them ;  so  that  I  was  in  a  better  position  than  ever  to  obtain  infor- 
mation.   Every  day  Deputies   whom  I  did  not  know  introduced 
themselves  to  me,  and  I  did  my  best  to  extract  from  them  a  confes- 
sion of  the  kind  I  sought.     All,  however,  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
their  being  afraid  of  Arabi  or  the  army;  and,  happening  to  meet 
the  member  for  Alexandria  and  a  certain  merchant,  Saadallah  Hal- 
hbeh,  who  had  been  the  subjects  of  a  special  narrative  from  the  pen 
of  the  Timea  correspondent  at    Alexandria,  I  was  able  to  satisfy 
myself  absolutely  as  to  the  imreality  of   the  whole  of  the  charges 
made. 

Lastly,  hearing  the  rumours,  Sultan  Pasha  himself  beg^[ed  me  to 
eall  on  him,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Mufti,  and  five  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  Deputies,  besides  a  number  of  personal  friends, 
he  in  the  strongest  terms  denied  that  pressure  of  any  kind  had  been 
pnt  npon  himself  or  any  of  them,  and  he  begged  me  to  let  Mr.  Glad* 
stone  and  the  English  Government  know  the  truth.  He  expressed 
himself  with  great  bitterness  against  Sir  Edward  for  believing  and 
repeating  such  nonsense  of  a  man  in  his  position. 

I  accordingly  returned  to  Sir  Edward  with  my  case  complete,  and,. 
as  I  hoped,  sufficient  to  convince  him.  But  he  still  expressed  his^ 
belief  in  his  first  informant,  and,  when  I  pressed  him  to  know  whether 
it  was  not  Sherif  who  had  told  him,  lost  patience  and  asserted  I 
had  no  right  to  question  him.  This  ended  our  political  connection, 
and,  though  we  still  met  on  friendly  terms,  I  did  not  afterwards 
obtrude  my  advice  upon  him. 

Shr  Edward,  nevertheless,  now  states  (July  16)  that  he  has*  the 

positive  and  solemn  assurance  of  Sultan  Pasha  that  the  Deputies,  in 

insisting  on  that  occasion  on  a  change  of  Ministry,  acted  under 

menace  from  the  military  and  through  fear.'    If  so  it  will  strike  the 

least  observant  that  Sultan  Pasha's  assurance  can  be  worth  very  little 

indeed,  and  that,  as  most  of  Sir  Edward's  argument  afterwards,  and  H.M.'s 

Govemment'swith  his,has  rested  uponSultan'sassertions,thatargument 

can  be  worth  almost  as  little.  The  circumstances,  however,  of  Sultan's 

statement  to  me  were  so  public  and  so  formal,  and  I  cross-questioned 

2iim  so  closely,  that  I  think  I  am  justified  in  maintaining,  as  I  do 

maintain,  that,  if  lying  there  was,  tJhe  old  man  did  not  lie  to  me.    It 

must  he  remembered  that  Sultan  Pasha  owes  much  of  his  fortune  to 
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the  late  Khedive,  and  his  present  office  entirely  to  Mohanuned 
Towfik.  He  made  his  wealth  partly  by  trade  and  partly  as  a  courtier^ 
and  at  the  present  moment  he  has  too  great  possessions  to  be  an 
entirely  independent  politician,  or,  indeed,  to  all  men  perhaps  a  teller 
of  the  entire  truth.     He  will  prove  to  the  end  a  time-server. 

Daring  the  last  few  weeks  of  my  stay  in  Egypt  I  retired  from  the 
European  world  of  Cairo  to  the  world  I  had  learned  to  love  better, 
that  of  the  Egyptians.  I  had  learned  too  to  respect  it ;  and  it  is  in 
no  spirit  of  exaggeration  that  I  declare  that,  when  on  certain  rare 
occasions  I  revisited  the  precincts  of  Shepheard's  Hotel,  it  was  with 
the  feeling  that  I  was  descending  from  a  higher  to  a  much  lower 
moral  and  intellectual  level.  I  spent  my  time  partly  at  Cairo, 
partly  at  my  coimtry  house.  I  mixed  with  the  villagers  in  the  latter, 
and  with  the  Bedouins  that  came  to  see  me,  and  so  learned  some- 
thing of  the  opinions  of  both  classes.  In  the  town  I  made  con- 
stantly new  friends,  attended  Arabi's  morning  receptions,  which 
interested  me  from  the  number  of  new  people  who  constantly  came 
and  went,  and  amused  m^  too  as  often  as  one  of  the  old  insolent 
Circassians  came  cringing  to  beg  a  iieivour  of  the  fellah  minister. 
With  these  Arabi's  manner  was  always  dignified  and  reserved, 
and  it  was  only  in  private  with  his  intimate  friends  tiiat  he 
showed  the  kindness  and  bonhomie  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  his 
character.  Now  and  then  I  saw  him  in  private  and  learned  more 
of  his  true  thoughts,  and  the  more  I  learned  the  more  I  respected 
him.  I  have  ever  since  retained  a  feeling  of  personal  affection, 
apart  from  the  mere  sympathy  of  opinion,  for  him  as  a  man.  He 
is  honest  and  straightforward  with  his  friends,  whatever  he  may  be 
with  his  enemies.  This  feeling  of  friendship  was  no  doubt  increased 
by  Lady  Anne's  acquaintance  with  his  wife  and  mother,  who,  if 
ever  misfortune  overtakes  them,  may  count  upon  us. 

Arabi,  however,  was  far  from  being  my  only  friend  among  the 
Nationalist  leaders.  Sheykh  Mahommed  Abdu  is  hardly  less  re- 
markable a  man,  and  I  know  him  even  better.  He  is  certainly  the 
most  distinguished  in  intellect  of  all  the  religious  Sheykhs,  a  man 
of  varied  knowledge  and  most  catholic  intelligence.  I  was  very 
anxious  that  he  should  come  back  with  me  to  England  to  plead  his 
country's  cause  in  person,  for  I  am  convinced  that  he  could  have 
held  his  own  in  debate  with  any  one  of  our  statesmen.  He  is  in 
no  sense  an  intriguer,  having  no  personal  ambition  to  serve,  and 
seeking  no  other  advantage  than  to  do  his  country  good.  His  is  the 
broad  school  of  divinity,  not  broad  in  morals  but  in  thought,  and 
he  represents  to  Islam  pretty  much  what  Dean  Stanley  represented 
to  the  English  Church.  He  is,  I  think,  as  good  and  elevated  a 
speaker. 

Another  friend,  though  I  knew  him  less  well,  was  Abdallah 
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Nadim,  the  man  above  all  others  feared  by  the  Khedive's  faction. 
Nadim  is  a  man  of  genius — a  poet — an  orator — '  the  voice,'  they^call 
him,  'of  the  nation,'     He  is  probably  the  only  man  living  who  can 
improvise  in  verse  or  prose  for  many  hours  together  without  tiring 
his  audience ;  and  in  Egjrpt  his  power  is  second  only  to  Arabi's. 
Indeed,  if  opposed  by  him,  Arabi  would  be  powerless;  for  Nadim 
commands  the  hearts  of  all  the  young  generation,  the  men  who 
are  forming  themselves  rapidly  into  the  Egyptian  nation.     He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  apostles  of  freedom  on  the  Nile.     In  Ismail's 
time  he  founded  a  school  of  political  and  religious  liberty  under 
the  cloak  of    teaching    his  pupils  elocution;   and  he   coimts    his 
disciples  now   by  thousands  in  every  city  and  town  of  the  Delta. 
He  is  a  man  of  organising  genius,  an  establisher  of  associations, 
educational  societies,  anti-slavery  leagues,  committees  of  direction, 
wherever  he  passes.      He  is  perpetually  on  the  move,  awake  every 
hour  of  the   day  and   night.     He   edits,   in   great   part  writes,  a 
journal,  the  Taif,  which  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  in  Arabic. 
But,  above  all,  he  is  an  orator.     I  have  several  times  attended  public 
meetings  where  he  spoke,  and  have  witnessed  the  effect  produced 
upon  his  hearers'  minds.     It  was  he  who  originally  converted  the 
army  to  the  National  cause.     It  was  he  who  by  his  fiery  oratory 
brought  the  Ulema  together  to  insist  with  the  Khedive  on  Arabi's 
reinstatement   at  the   time    of    the    ultimatum.     It  was  he  who 
by  his  preaching  some    weeks  later  frightened   Dervish    into  his 
sudden  flight  from  Cairo.    It  was  he  too  who  is  now  accused  of 
having  roused  ^  fanaticism '  at  Alexandria  in  June,  that  is  to  say,  the 
patriotism  of  the  people,  to  protest  against  the  presence  of  the 
French  and  British  fleets.     Nor  is  he  paid  for  this.     I  know  that  he 
had  to  sell  his  last  little  tract  of  land  in  Boheyra  to  carry  on  this 
campaign ;  and  I  hold  its  motive  to  have  been  as  high,  and  its  result 
{I  do  not  speak  of  the  riot,  with  which  he  was  absolutely  uncon- 
cerned) to  have  been  hardly  less  glorious,  than  the  motive  and  the 
result  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  celebrated  campaign  in  Midlothian. 

Put  these  three  poor  men  of  genius — Abdu,  Nadim,  and  Arabi — 
against  the  Khedive's  three,  Riaz  the  English  protegS  and  pliant 
instmment  of  the  Control,  Sherif  the  Frenchified  Turk,  and  Nubar 
the  rich  Armenian,  and  let  any  man  who  knows  what  liberty  means 
decide,  between  the  two  groups,  which  best  represents  a  National 
Party  in  Egypt. 

But  I  have  overrun  my  space,  and  left  myself  no  room  for  my 
own  campaign  at  home.  I  must  therefore  defer  a  description  of  it 
for  the  present,  promising  only  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  give 
^3  full  and  candid  a  recital  of  it  as  this  has  been.  In  the  mean- 
time let  me  ask  my  countrymen  to  believe  that  in  opposing  with 
might  and  main  the  Anglo-French  diplomacy  of  this  second  period 
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I  have  been  fighting  the  battle  not  only  of  truth  and  justice,  but 
also  of  what  I  conceived  to  be  distinctly  my  own  country's  interest. 
I  could  not  believe  that  England  had  an  interest  in  crushing  liberty 
anywhere  or  in  maintaining  evil  against  good.  I  could  not  under- 
stand that  she  could  gain  anything  by  joining  France  in  her  crusade 
against  the  Arabian  race  and  religion,  or  that  in  any  conc^vable  cir- 
cumstance she  could  profit  by  a  crime*  It  has  been  to  prevent  a 
crime  that  I  have  laboured — alas,  in  vain  I 

Wilfrid  Scawbn  Blunt. 
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PARISIAN  NEWSPAPERS. 


FoMiaMBS  who  come  to  Paris  have  guides  for  all  kinds  of  objects — 
guides  for  the  museums,  for  the  churches,  the  theatres,  the  public 
balls,  for  the  boulevards,  the  country,  the  watering-places.  They 
have  no  newspaper  guide,  and,  as  the  press  is  nowhere  so  diverse  as  in 
Paris,  our  foreign  visitors  are  somewhat  embarrassed.  What  paper 
must  one  read  to  get  correct  information?  What  paper  reflects 
puUic  opinion  in  the  most  exact  manner  ?  Which  is  the  most  influ- 
ential paper  ?  About  all  this  the  great  majority  of  foreigners  know 
nothing,  and  that  is  why  the  editor  of  this  Beview  has  asked  a 
French  journalist  to  draw  up  a  kind  of  guide  to  the  Parisian  press  for 
the  English. 


I. 

The  French  press,  of  later  birth  than  the  English,  was  for  a  long 
time  subject  to  the  severest  and  most  rigorous  laws ;  political  lawsuits 
rained  upon  it  as  thick  as  hail ;  the  G-ovemment  could  suppress  a 
journal  for  a  time  or  for  ever ;  no  journal  could  be  started  until  a 
laige  amount  of  caution-money,  destined  to  pay  the  fines  which  might 
be  imposed  on  the  unlucky  journalists,  had  been  laid  down.    For 
some  three  or  four  years  past  the  French  press  has  been  the  freest  in 
all  Europe — much  bolder,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  than  the 
English  press.     It  is  'par  eaxeUence  *  the  chartered  libertine '  that 
Lord  Chatham  wished  it  to  be.    The  caution-money  has  been  abo- 
lished ;  a  journalist  may  sign  or  not  sign,  as  he  pleases.     The  list  of 
misdemeanours  has  been  greatly  curtailed ;   besides  contemptuous 
lang^uage  against  the  President  of  the  Bepublic,  only  oflences  against 
oonunon  law,  calumny,  defamation,  outrage,  incitement  to  assassina- 
tion  or  revolt  when  this  incitement  is  followed  by  any  result,  and 
oflTences  against  public  morals,  are  counted.     All  the  political  cases 
are  judged  by  the  jury,  and  these  cases  are  very  rare.    The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Bepublic  has  become  aware  that  these  actions  are  of  no 
ase^  except  perhaps  to  those  against  whom  they  are  brought.     They 
are  a  sort  of  advertisement  for  them.    'I  should  prefer,'  said  one  of 
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our  statesmen, '  the  regime  that  calumniates  virtue  to  that  which 
encourages  and  glorifies  vice.'  It  would  be  well  to  add  that  virtue 
with  us  is  sometimes  abominably  traduced. 

And  indeed  the  calumny  of  virtue  is  a  great  evil.  But  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  how  is  it  to  be  avoided  ?  There  is  a  story  of  a  Greek 
painter  who  assembled  his  friends  to  show  them  one  of  his  pictures. 
•*  Lift  your  curtain,'  said  they.  *  The  curtaiu,'  replied  the  painter, '  is 
the  picture.'  In  point  of  fact,  abuse,  the  extreme  abuse,  of  liberty  is 
the  thiug  itself,  whilst  repression  is  generally  the  illusion.  This  very 
apt  comparison  was  made  by  Victor  Due  de  Broglie,  father  of  the  pre- 
sent duke.  I  take  this  to  be  the  main  point  with  regard  to  legisla- 
tion of  the  press.  The  liberty  of  the  press  means  licence — ^impunity. 
^  Rulers  and  ruled  must  become  inured  to  it,'  again  adds  the  Duke ; 
^  they  must  accustom  themselves  to  it  as  they  do  to  the  intemperateness 
of  the  seasons,  to  the  heat,  to  the  cold,  to  the  sunshine  and  the  rain ; 
they  breathe  it  as  it  were  in  the  air,  and  as  one  inhales  perfumes  of 
all  sorts,  or  as  one  swallows  millions  of  animalculse  in  one  drop  of 
water.  The  habitual  excesses  of  the  press  generally  have  their 
counter-poison  in  the  contempt  they  excite  in  the  minds  of  public 
men  and  honest  people.'  I  can  safely  affirm  that  it  is  beginning  to  have 
this  effect :  I  cannot  deny,  alas  I  that  the  calumnies  which  have  been 
successively  spread  against  the  best  French  citizens  have  found  too 
much  echo ;  but  truth  always  has  her  day,  and  the  infamous  calumnies 
perpetrated  against  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  Gambetta,  or  Challemel- 
Lacour  will  only  serve  to  increase  their  legitimate  popularity  and 
«xalt  them  in  general  opinion. 

Under  the  Monarchy  and  the  Empire  signatures  were  compulsory 
in  the  papers ;  but  since  the  Revolution  of  the  4th  of  September  they  are 
no  longer  so.  And  yet  many  journalists  have  continued  to  sign  their 
articles.  The  English,  who  do  not  sign  articles,  are  surprised  at  this ; 
for  my  part,  I  consider  their  astonishment  well-founded.  I  think  the 
press  should  tend  towards  anonymousness  ;  certainly  some  of  our  most 
celebrated  and  estimable  journalists  have  almost  always  signed  their 
articles — M.  John  Lemoinne,  M.  Edouard  Herve,  M.  Weiss,  M.  Lock- 
roy,  M.  Ranc,  for  example — but,  as  a  general  rule,  signatures  develop 
individualism,  they  encourage  vanity  and  amowr  propre,  they  lead  to 
exaggeration,  and  often  to  scandal.  Whilst  signing  is  a  source  of 
very  legitimate  popularity,  it  is  also  the  principal  source  of  a  little- 
merited,  most  unhealthy  and  unhappy  reputation.  I  do  not  wish,  God 
forbid  I  that  anonymousness  should  be  compulsory  for  journalists.  I 
hope,  however,  that  it  may  become  more  and  more  the  rule. 

The  sizes  of  French  newspapers  are  much  smaller  than  those  of 
English  ones,  and  we  have  only  one  daily  paper  of  more  than  two 
sheets,  Le  Journal  Ojfficielj  and  that  is  due  to  several  reasons  which 
I  will  now  mention.  To  commence,  the  system  of  advertising  is  with 
ais  in  its  infancy :  whilst  the  large  papers  of  London  show  every  day 
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eight,  and  even  twelve,  enormous  pages  of  advertisements  in  small  type, 
our  most  widely-read  papers  have  rarely  more  than  one  page  of  adver- 
tisements in  large  type.  Advertisements  are  confined  to  special 
papers — Lea  Petites  Affiches^  Le  JoumcU  dee  Oena  de  Maisouj  &c. ; 
moreover,  advertisements  play  but  a  very  small  part  in  our  Parisian 
life.  In  the  second  place,  the  French  newspaper-reader  likes  to  take 
in  his  news  at  a  glance,  and  he  only  wants  to  know  the  most  essential 
things.  The  larger  English  papers  have  usually  five  or  six  leading 
articles,  ours  but  one  or  two ;  the  English  papers  publish  full  accounts 
of  parliamentary  doings  and  sittings  of  the  magistrates,  ours  give 
but  small  analyses.  Lastly,  and  this  is  the  most  regrettable,  foreign 
politics  play  but  a  secondary  role  in  our  press — telegraphic  despatches 
suffice  for  our  superficial  readers,  and  the  papers  having  special  foreign 
correspondents  are  so  few  that  they  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand. 

The  prices  of  French  papers  vary  considerably  :  the  Journal  de» 
D&xUa  is  twenty  centimes  in  Paris  and  twenty-five  centimes  in  the 
provinces,  which  is  dear ;  but  this  paper  has  a  special  circulation, 
and  if  its  price  were  raised  to-morrow  to  fifty  centimes,  the  number 
of  its  readers  would  be  the  same.  It  is  just  as  with  subscribers  to 
the  Opera. 

The  greater  part  of  the  morning  papers  sell  at  fifteen  centimes^ 
and  the  evening  papers,  except  Le  TempSj  are  sold  at  ten  centimes. 

The  morning  papers  which  cost  ten  or  five  centimes  are,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  impressions  of  very  small  size,  and  printed 
on  very  bad  paper.  During  the  last  few  years  the  circulation  num- 
ber of  morning  papers  at  five  centimes  has  largely  increased ;  those 
most  largely  sold  are,  Le  Petit  Journal^  La  Petite  RSpublique 
Fran^ise,  and  La  Larvteme.  Emile  de  Girardin  was  the  founder 
of  the  cheap  French  press,  and  he  often  said  that  our  future  lay 
in  it  I  know  many  delicate  and  rather  timorous  minds  who  regret 
this. 

Is  the  French  press  superior,  equal,  or  inferior  to  the  English  ? 

For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  entirely  different.     The  English  press  is, 

above  all,  a  press  of  information ;  the  French  press  is  essentially 

appreciative.    The  English  reader  wants  to  know  what  is  going  on 

in  the  world ;  the  French  reader  wishes  to  be  informed  of  what 

some  celebrated  politician  thinks  of  what  is  passing  in  France.    In 

England  parties  have  papers ;  in  France,  as  soon  as  a  man  has  begun 

to  think  he  must  have  a  special  paper.     In  England  jotunalism  is  a 

ptofeadon ;  in  France  every  one  has  been,  is,  or  will  be,  a  journalist* 

We  have  not  in  France  a  single  politician  who  does  not  writ^  for  the 

papers.    During  the  whole  of  his  reign  Louis  Napoleon  never  ceased 

to   write    articles  and  brochures.    M.   Thiers    prompted  a  dozen 

articles,  &c.  every  day.    Journalism  in  England  is  generally  earnest 

and  serious ;  in  France  it  is  light  and  rather  frivolous.    In  England 
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Mexico,  have  all  been  correspondents  of  Le  Temps.  Their  successors, 
MM.  Buisson,  Bourde,  &c.,  are  worthy'of  them.  No  French  pap^ 
has  more  correct  information,  and  three  parts  of  the  morning 
papers  contain  cuttings  from  Le  Temps ;  and  as  Le  Tem,ps  is  a  good, 
easy-going  fellow,  he  does  not  grumble. 

I  experience  some  diflSculty  in  speaking  of  La  RSpuhlique 
Frangaise,  of  its  politics,  and  its  editors.  It  is  generally  remarked 
of  this  paper  that  it  is  to  the  morning  papers  what  Le  Temps  is  to 
the  evening  ones;  that  the  cause  of  republican  democracy  has  always 
been  defended  by  it  with  as  much  energy  in  principles  as  moderation 
in  expression ;  that  foreign  politics  are  carefully  studied  therein ;  that 
questions  of  literature,  science,  and  art  are  not  indifferently  discussed. 
But  you  know  what  even  Cicero  said  of  the  difficulties  of  pleaders  pro 
domo  sua. 

The  first  number  of  the  R&publiqtie  FrariQaise  appeared  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  1871.  It  was  founded  by  M.  Grambetta,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Challemel-Lacour,*  SpuUer,*  Ranc,^  Isambert  (at  present 
chief  editor  of  this  journal),  Allain  Targ6,^  Paul  Bert,®  De  Freycinet,* 
General  Grougeard,^®  Thomson,"  Girard  de  Eialles,^^  Combes," 
Graux,"  and  Burty.**  Messrs.  Colani,*®  Marcellin  Pellet,^^  Depasse," 
Barr^re,^*  several  others,  and  myself,  only  came  on  the  staff  later. 
When  M.  G^mbetta  was  President  of  the  Chamber  and  President  of 
the  Council,  M.  Schurer-Kestner  ^^  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
paper.  The  political  articles  of  the  RSpvhlique  Frangaise  are  never 
signed.  All  I  will  say  of  them  is  this :  they  are  more  commented  on 
and  more  criticised  than  any  newspaper  articles  in  Paris. 

The  Ripublique  Franfaise  has  a  little  sister  La  petite  RSpublique 
Frangaise^  a  halfpenny  paper  under  the  direction  of  M.  Eanc,  which 
sends  out  150,000  copies.  She  fights  the  same  fight  as  her  elder 
sister,  and  I  have  always  thought  it  the  good  fight. 

Le  RappeL  is  the  work  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  organs  of  advanced  democracy.  Founded  during  the  last 
years  of  the  Empire  by  the  great  poet's  two  sons,  with  Messrs. 

«  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Prefect  of  the  Rhone  department  tinder  the  Dfferue 
Nationale,  deputy  in  1871,  senator  in  1876,  ambassador  at  Berne  in  1877,  and  at 
London  in  1874. 

*  Deputy  for  Paris,  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Foreign  Office,  November  14,. 
1881. 

•  Deputy  for  Paris,  Director  of  the  General  Safety  under  the  Defense  ^oHeMltr, 
Deputy  for  Paris,  Minister  of  the  Finances,  November  14,  1881, 
Deputy,  Minister  of  Public  Education.  •  Senator,  minister,  &c. 

Minister  of  the  Marine.  »  Deputy  for  Constantine. 

"  Now  Director  of  the  Archives  (Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs). 

Municipal  Councillor  of  Paris,  deceased. 

Municipal  CounciMor  of  Paris,  at  present  Prefect. 
'*  Now  Inspector  of  the  Beaux  Arts. 
'•  Former  Professor  of  Theology  at  Strasburg.  »»  Deputy. 

Municipal  Councillor  of  Paris. 

At  present  representative  in  the  Commission  of  the  Danube.       *•  Senatot. 
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Auguste  Vacquerie,  Meurice,  and  Lockroy  as  collaborators,  Le  Rappel 
is  to  Parisian  republican  newspapers  what  the  vanguard  is  to  the 
rest  of  the  army.  It  has  adopted  for  its  symbol  a  conscript  of  1792 
beating  a  drum ;  but  all  the  contributors  to  Le  Rappel  do  not  beat 
the  dram  in  the  same  time.  Some  beat  it  prestissimo,  molto  ap^ 
pasmncUOf  as  do  the  Extreme  Left ;  others  presto  ma  moderato,  with 
the  fiepublican  Union.  M.  Edouard  Lockroy  ^^  is  the  most  brilliant 
writer  in  Le  Rappel.  It  is  as  well  not  to  have  M.  Lockroy  as  an  enemy. 
(Ask  M.  de  Freycinet's  opinion  on  this  subject.)  When  he  bites,  he 
takes  out  a  piece.  His  epigrams  are  sharp  as  arrows,  his  style  sprinkled 
with  Attic  salt.  He  was  one  of  (xaribaldi's  TkoiLsand,  and  Renan's 
companion  and  friend  on  his  journey  to  Syria.  We  of  the  Ripvh- 
lique  Prangaise  rarely  agree  with  M.  Lockroy's  collaborators;  with 
himself,  nearly  always,  for  he  loves  France  and  the  Bepublic 
passionately. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  political  importance  of  a  paper 
is  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  copies  sent  out.  The  Petit 
JaUrnalj'which  strikes  off  more  than  500,000  copies,  certainly  has  an 
importance  not  to  be  despised  upon  the  public  that  read  thfe  hal^enny 
newspapers ;  but  Le  Parlement,  which  strikes  off  only  three  or  four 
thousand  at  the  most,  is  a  paper  which  no  political  man  neglects  to 
read  every  morning.  This  is  the  organ  of  the  Left  Centre.  It  was 
founded  by  M.  Dufaure  a  year  before  his  death;  M.  Ribot,  deputy  for 
Calais,  is  now  the  director,  and  M.  Dietz  principal  editor.  It  belongs 
to  the  category  of  anonymous  newspapers.  Few  journals  are  managed 
more  conscientiously,  with  more  tact  or  dignity. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Le  Si^ie  (founded  in  1836)  was  the  favourite 
paper  of  the  Voltairean  and  anti-clerical  middle  classes.     Its  director, 
]SL  Havin,  was  one  of  the  famous  ^ve  who  for  several  years  comprised 
the  whole  of  the  Republican  Opposition  in  the  Legislative  Body  of  the 
Empire.   But  to-day  most  of  the  company  of  the  readers  of  Le  Sikie 
have,  with  arms  and  baggage,  been  passed  over  to  the  Dix-Tiefiivihne 
Si^cle,  and  this  can  easily  be  accounted  for.     Le  Siide  has  lost  its 
most  distinguished  contributors — MM.  Havin  and  Jourdain,  who  are 
dead ;  Magnin,  who  is  the  governor  of  the  Banque ;  Henri  Brisson, 
who  is  President  of  the  Chamber ;  Jules  Simon,  who  has  become  the 
leader  of  the  dissident  Left  Centre.     The  Dix-iieuvthne  Si^de,  on 
the  contrary,  numbers  amongst  its  contributors  some  great  favourites 
of  the  Voltairean  public :  M.  Sarcey,  who  is  good  common-sense  per- 
sonified ;  M.  Charles  Bigot,  an  eminent  and  distinguished  moralist ;  and 
that  most  elegant  of  political  chroniclers,  M.  Henry  Fouquier.     The 
director  of  the  Dix^neuviime  SiMe  is  M.  Edmond  About,  the  wittiest 
of  our  contemporary  novel-writers,  but  as  a  politician  inconstant  in 
the  extreme:  what  he  adores  one  day  he  execrates  the  next.     M. 
Gambetta  has  shared  the  common  fate  of  his  idols^  and  the  true 

"  Depaty  for  Aiz  and  Psaris. 

Vox-  XII.— No.  67.  A  A 
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friends  of  M  Edmond  About  think  this  rather  an  unfortunate  tbing 
for  M.  About. 

La  Paix  is  one  of  the  two  large-sized  newspapers  sold  for  (me  half- 
penny.    This  paper  is  quite  under  the  influence  of  M.  Gx^vy  and  his 
friends,  and  violently  combated  the  scrutin  de  liste  and  the  Ministiy 
.  of  the  14th  of  November. 

L(jb  Justice  is  M.  Clemenceau's  paper,  edited  principally  by  M. 
Camille  Pelletan.    It  is,  as  a  rule,  an  intrcmsigecmt  paper. 

La  France,  an  evening  paper,  was  the  work  of  M.  Emile  de 
Girardin,  who  fought  in  it  his  most  brilliant  fight,  that  against  the 
Cro vernment  of  the  1 6th  of  May.  When  M.  de  Girardin  died,  tte  contri- 
butors to  his  paper  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  kept  on 
La  fra/ncCy  but  with  a  line  of  politics  entirely  opposed  to  that  of 
their  illustrious  director.  It  has  become  M.  Gambetta's  deadly  enemy, 
and  the  go-between  of  the  Intransigeant  party.   The  others  who  wrote 
in  La  France  during  M.  de  Girardin's  lifetime  founded  a  paper 
called  Paris  J  and  are  desirous  for  the  honour  of  keeping  up  the  tradi- 
tion established  by  M.  de  Girardin.     The  chief  contributors  to  tbe 
PaHa  are  M.  Charles  Laurent  and  M.  Enmianael  Ardne,the  youngest 
of  our  French  deputies.     Wit  and  understanding  are  like  courage  and 
do  not  wait  for  years. 

There  are  three  Bepublican  morning  papers  of  the  nondescript 
kind,  viz.  in  the  style  of  Le  Figaro.  Now,  in  saying  three  I  am  wrong ; 
I  should  say  two.  Le  Oavloia,  directed  by  M*  Jules  Simon,  has 
nothing  republican  but  its  title.  The  articles  of  the  author  of  the 
Devoir  are  certainly  charndng ;  they  are  the  delight  of  clerical  men, 
and  of  all  enemies  of  the  Bepublic  in  general.  Zola^s  last  filthy 
novel  came  out  in  the  Qauloia.^ 

The  principal  writers  in  VEv&nefment  are,  M.  Monselet,  connois- 
.seur  and  poet,  a  worthy  descendant  of  Brillat^Savarin ;  and  M. 
Aurelien  SchoU,  who  is  the  Champfort  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  the  French  Sterne  and  Addison  in  one. 

Le  Voltaire  publishes  every  week  an  article  by  M.  Banc,  an 
article  by  M.  Weiss,  an  article  by  M.  Naquet,  and  an  article  hy 
M.  Bergerat.  M.  Banc's  is  the  most  sarcastic  and  the  keenest  pen 
in  Paris ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  acute  political  minds  of  the  age.  He 
always  had  a  great  taste  for  superintending  the  police,  which  he 
did  in  the  provinces  during  the  National  defence.  He  is  deputy  for 
Paris.  M.  Weiss  signs  *  Un  Politique  Ck)nservateur.'  He  and  M.  John 
Lemoinne  are  the  first  journalists  in  France ;  under  the  Empire  he  was 
the  master  of  the  whole  school  of  young  journaUsts,  both  liberal  and 
republican.  When  everyone  held  their  peace,  he  published  in  the 
Cowrrier  du  Dimancke  articles  which  are  real  masterpieces ;  he  was 
the  first  to  predict  and  declare  what  would  be  the  sad  consequences 

^  M.  Jules  Simon  has  jost  left  the  GatHois,  which  has  furionfU  with  Parii- 
Journal  (p.  356). 
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of  Look  Napoleon's  senseless  foreign  policy^  M.  Naquet  is  author  of 
Uie  Bill  for  the  re-establishment  of  divorce  in  France ;  he  defimded 
this  thesis,  which  has  just  triumphed,  by  a  long  series  of  articles  as 
judicious  as  eloquent,  and  these  articles  came  out  in  Le  Vcltaire. 
M.  Bsigerat  signs  ^L'Homme  Masqu^,'  articles  teeming  with  imagina- 
tion and  criticisms  on  art  often  worthy  of  his  father-in-law,  the  great 
Oljn^ian  poet,  Th&>phile  Gautier.  A  young  writer,  M.  Paul  Strauss, 
M,  Banc's  best  pupU,  also  writes  in  the  Voltaire* 

Le  NatioTud,  with  MM.  Pessard  and  Saoul  Frary ;  Le  TiUgrajphe^ 
with  M.  Bernard  Lavergne,  the  most  persistent. advocate  for  eonUi/n 
^arrondiaaement ;  La  LiberU,  VExpress^  VEstafettej  La  tUforme^ 
La  Democrcctie,  La  Presaej  and  Le  Sair  are  all  evening  papers 
which  have  x^assed  though  very  varying  fortunes.  La  Ville  de  Pa/rie 
is  devoted  more  to  the  particular  interests  of  Paris,  and  it  is  well  and 
cleverly  written.  Lastly  we  have  Le  CharioaHj  which  every 
thoughtful  man  should  read  first  thing  every  day.  This  paper  is  Mher 
to  Punchy  or  the  LoTidon  Charivari.  There  is  often  more  political 
wisdom  in  one  of  M.  Louis  Leroy's  whimsicalities  than  in  ten  long 

articles  by  M.  L ,  the  ^deputy,'  and  more  art  in  a  sketch  by 

Grevin  than  in  a  dozen  mythological  pictures  by  M.  B — > — of  the 
Institat. 


m.   BOTALIST,  BONAPARTIST,  AND   CLERICAL  PaFEBS. 

It  is,  I  think,  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  introduce  Le  Figaro 
to  my  readers.  Who  does  not  know  the  Figa/ro  ?  Nine  out  of  ten 
travellers  consider  French  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  be 
represented  by  Le  Figaro :  not  by  Chateaubriand,  not  by  Victor  Hugo, 
Lamaitine,  Michelet,  Auguste  Gomte,  Benan,  Claude  Bernard, 
Pasteur— but  by  Le  Figa/ro. 

The  Fienchman  abroad^  whatever  be  his  political  opinions,  reads 
Le  Figaro ;  whether  he  be  at  Damascus,  Pekin,  or  Melbourne,  the 
Figaro  comes  to  him  with  an  odour  of  the  boulevard,  and  is  always 
opened  with  delight.^  LeIFigoMro  inserts  long  articles,  both  ultia^ 
royalist  and  ultiarclerical,  of  which  some,  it  is  said,  are  written  in 
good  fiiith ;  but  it  is  so  much,  paper  wasted.  Le  Figaro  is  not  read 
for  them:  it  is  for  its  society  gossip  that  we  take  it  up,  for  its 
indiscreet  way  of  taking  peeps  at  private  life,  for  its  theatrical  news, 
its  green-room  gossip,  its  bits  of  scandal,  and  especially  when  we 
bdieve  them  false.  You  like  it  as  you  like  the  good  barber  of 
Seville,  who  tells  you  the  news  whilst  cutting  your  hair  or  shaving 
you.  There  are  very  often  days  when  Le  Figaav  is  worthy  of  its 
name. 

A  number  of  papers  have  been  brought  out  on  the  principle  of 
the  late  M.  de  Yillemessant's  journal.    I  have  already  spoken  of  Le 

"  M.  Yitu  and  M.  Sarcey  are  our  best  dramatic  critics. 

A  A  2 


n 
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OauloiSj  Le  Voltaire,  and  VEvSnement,  where  politics,  however, 
take  a  more  prominent  part.  There  is  at  present  but  little  to  be 
said  of  the  Paris- Joumalj  which  has  just  undergone  a  transfor- 
mation. 

Four  papers,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  represent  all  that  remains  of 
Orleanism  since  the  famous  visit  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  to  Frohsdorf: 
they  are,  Le  Monitev/r  Universelj  Le  Constitutiannel  ('  fuit  magni 
nominis  umbra '),  Le  Fran^aia,  and  Le  SoleiL    The  two  last  are 
really  politically  important,  one  because  it  passes  for  being  the  organ 
of  the  princes  of  Orleans,  and  the  other  because  it  is  inspired  by  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  and  often  contains  his  articles.     Le  Fran^ais  pub- 
lishes more  articles  than  any  other    paper;   geuerally  there  are 
to  be  found  two  long  ones  which  are  signed  by  M.  Paul  Thureau- 
Dangin,  a  would-be  Torquemada  and  a  writer  of  much  learning; 
by  M.  Beslay,  son  of  old  Beslay  who  was  president  of  the  Commune; 
and  by  M.  Dufeuille,  formerly  editor  of  Lea  DSbats ;  then  follow  a 
dozen  short  ones  which  we  call   entrefilets,  and  where  with  con- 
summate art  six  or  seven  lines  are  made  to  contain  unlimited 
quantities  of  gall  and  wormwood.   Le  Fran^ais  detests  all  republicans 
without  exception,  but  it  spares  and  often  quotes  the  Intranageants. 
The  16th  and  the  24th  of  May  were  days  of  great  triumph  for  U 
Frangaia ;  but  as  these  days  were  short,  M.  de  Broglie's  friends  let 
off  their  anger  by  attacking  and  blackening  the  republicans  with  the 
greatest  violence ;  every  day  they  say  that  M.  Thiers  was  never  a 
patriot,  and  that  M.  Gambetta  has  no  qualities  befitting  a  statesman. 

Le  8oleU  shows  generally  as  much  amiability  as  Le  Frafi^u 
shows  rudeness.     The  chief  editor   of  this  paper  is  M.  Edouard 
Herve,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  M.  Weiss,  who  is 
at  the  present  time  a  municipal  councillor  of  Paris.     M.  Henes 
case  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  one.     The  princes  of  Orleans  never 
had  a  more  faithful  friend,  nor  had  the  constitutional  monarchy 
a  more  able  pleader.     M.  Herv6  is  an  excellent  writer;  he  has  a 
complete  knowledge  of  foreign  politics  and  the  history  of  diplomacy; 
he  is  as  good  a  speaker  as  he  is  a  writer ;  he  has  never  swerved  from 
his  opinions,  and  yet  he  has  been  left  in  his  newspaper  office.   For 
four  or  five  yeais  the  Orleans  princes  were  all-powerful,  both  in  the 
National  Assembly  and  in  the  Senate :  they  might  have  made  him 
a  '  conseiller  d'etat,'  '  directeur  politique '  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Afiairs,  or  senator  for  life — and  M.  Hervfe  would  have  distinguished 
himself  in  any  of  these  positions.    But  they  did  nothing  for  him. 
When  M.  Herv6  might  have  become  '  conseiller  d'etat,'  M.  Chatean- 
Benard  was  nominated ;  and  when  he  might  have  become  a  senator, 
M.  de  Carayon-Latour  and  M.  Grandperret  were  provided  for  instead. 
Orleanism  would  appear  to  count  ingratitude  among  its  attributes. 

There  are  Legitimist,  Ultramontane,  and   Ultra-clerical  news- 
papers to  the  number  of  six : — La  Gazette  de  France,  founded  in  1631 
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by  Louis  XIII.'s  physiciao,  Th^phraste  Renaudot — ^  maxima  debetur 
senibus  reverentia ; '  Le  Monde^  in  name  and  in  deed  the  journal  of 
the  Sacr6  College,  and  which  has  never  inserted  theatrical  advertise- 
ments; L*Unionj  the  Court  journal  of  M.  le  Gomte  de  Ghambord; 
La  Difenae  and  La  Civilisation^  both  offspring  of  the  late  Bishop 
Dupanloup,  and,  though  so  nearly  related,  always  at  daggers  drawn ; 
and,  lastly,  we  have  VUnivers. 

Amongst  the  pious  people  where  La  Gazette  de  France  plays  the 
part  of  an  old  dowager,  Le  Mtmde  that  of  an  apostolic  protonotary, 
UUnion  of  an  archbishop  and  peer  of  France,  La  Defense  of  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Christian  school,  and  La  Civilisation  that  of 
a  Jesuit,  VUnivtrs  plays  the  part  of  a  sturdy  Capuchin  monk  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  thunders  and  storms  through  life,  and  all  for 
the  greater  honour  and  glory  of  religion.  The  founder  of  this  paper 
was  M.  Louis  Veuillot,  who  called  M.  Thiers  a  sinister  old  man,  and 
the  Bishop  Dupanloup  a  traitor.  He  is  now  childish.  His  brother  M. 
Eugene  Veuillot  and  M.  Arthur  Loth  continue  his  business  with  the 
same  violence,  but  with  infinitely  less  talent,  for  Louis  Veuillot  was  a 
master  writer.  La  Fro/ace  Nouvdle  is  a  little  Legitimist  paper  which 
brought  an  unworthy  accusation  of  gross  calumny  agaiust  M.  Challe- 
mel-Laoour,  for  which,  after  the  celebrated  defence  of  M.  Grambetta, 
it  was  fined  ten  thousand  francs.  DOrdrtj  Le  Peuple  FranQais,  Le 
NapoUon,  Le  Combat^  and  Le  Caporal  are  papers  of  Prince  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  which  appear  from  time  to  time,  and  disappear  just  as 
one  is  becoming  used  to  them.  Two  of  them  are  living  whilst  I 
write  these  lines ;  they  may  be  dead  the  day  my  ^  copy '  is  sent  to  the 
printers,  and  they  may  be  resuscitated  by  the  time  this  article  is  before 
my  leaders.     This  must  be  extremely  convenient  for  the  subscribers. 

Le  PaySj  once  Lamartine's,  has  become  M.  Paul  Granier  de 
Cassagnac^s  paper.  Alas  for  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  I  When  Berryer,  the 
magnificent  Legitimist  orator,  sent  his  subscription  for  Baudin's 
tnonnment,  M.  de  Cassagnac  wrote  that '  the  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic 
Isles  did  well  to  prevent  physical  and  moral  decrepitude  from  sud- 
denly tarnishing  the  brilliancy  of  a  long  career  by  killing  the  old.' 
Yfhea  Thiers  died,  M.  de  Cassagnac  wrote  that  it  was  ^  the  first  time 
be  had  liberated  the  territory,  and  that  one  might  dance  for  joy  round 
his  corpse.'  For  ten  years  M.  de  Cassagnac  has  daily  accused  M. 
Gambetta  of  having  stolen  200,000,000  fr.  during  the  Government 
<^  the  National  Defence ;  and  when  the  examination  of  the  liquidation 
acooont  for  1 870-7 1  was  brought  before  the  Chamber,  M.  de  Cassagnac 
did  not  appear. 
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IV,  Intkansigbant  and  Collectivist  NeWSPAPBK3. 

Voltaire  said  that  if  God  did  not  exist  He  would  liave  to  be  in* 
vented.  If  M.  Grambetta  were  not  in  existence,  aU  the  ^  intransigeaiit* 
papers  would  expire :  they  all  feed  upon  him.    We  have  sometimes 
amused  ourselves  by  counting  the  number  of  times  our  illuBtaious 
Mend's  name  appeared  in  a  page  of  L^IntrarmgeaiU^  Le  Petit 
Pariaierij  and  Le  Badical,  and  we  found  it  mentioned  150  and  200 
times.    The  whole  policy  of  these  papers  turns  on  M.  Gambetta,  on 
his  numberless  crimes,  his  robberies,  &c.   Caracalla,  Heliogabalos  and 
Timour  appear  as  saints  compared  to  M.  Gambetta.    To  Uiig  source 
have  been  gathered  all  the  ealumnies  hiawked  about  for  ten  jean  by 
the  reaction  against  the  National  Defence,  and  iixej  hash  them  up 
with  delicious  satisfaction.    When  this  worst  of  Frenchmen  is  in 
question,  and  by  this  they  mean  Gambetta,  it  is  a  race  between  Lor 
ViriUj  Le  Mot  d^Ord/rej  La  Lanteme,  Le  Radical^  Le  PetU  Pamim, 
Le  Caurrier  du,  Soir,  and  L'Intransigeant,  and  almost  always  the 
la8i>-named  outstrips  the  others.     Were  it  not  for  the  amnesty  the 
greater  part  of  the  editors  of  these  prints  would  be  still  in  exile  or  in 
the  bagnios  of  New  Caledonia ;  and  to  whom  is  the  voting  of  the 
amnesty  due  ?  To  M.  Gambetta.    Speaking  of  this,  one  of  our  friends 
said,  ^  L'ingratitude  c'est  I'intransigeance  du  coeur.'    Let  the  intrans- 
igeant  journalists  continue  to  ceaselessly  outrage  and  calumniate  M. 
G-ambetta  without  let  or  hindrance.    I  can  state  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  us.     Lanfrey,  the  latest  historian  of  Napoleon,  said 
that  contempt  was  a  great  consoler.    We  have  even  no  need  of  this 
consoler.     ^  Guarda  e  passi,'  says  Dante :  we  usually  pass  by  without 
looking.   One  day  under  the  Empire  when  Berryer  was  at  the  tribune, 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  coarse  insult.   ^  Who  said  that  ? '  cried  be.  'I 
did,'  replied  M.  de  Cassagnac  p^re.      ^  Oh !  in  that  case,'  replied 
Berryer,  ^Uia  noiJvmg '  ('  Alors,  ce  n'est  rien '),  and  he  continued  his 
speech.     And  so  outrages  of  the  intransigeant  press  do  not  count  with 
us ;  but  what  does  unfortunately  count  is  the  fury  with  which  they  fly 
at  our  ancient  patriotism.     They  do  not  gain  many  recruits  1  well 
know ;  but  as  they  cry  out  very  loudly  they  are  sometimeB  listened  to 
abroad^  and  some  pretend  to  believe  that  they  express  the  s^timents 
of  a  national  party,  which  is  absolutely  false.     At  the  most  they  are 
but  the  orgaiis  of  what  Stuart  Mill  has  called  sinister  interests,  and 
everyone  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  this  £EU$t. .   The  greater 
part  of  the  intransigeant  papers  are  in  harmony  with  the  Nihilists. 
L^Intranaigeant  and  Le  Citoyen  have  lately  approved  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  assassinations,  and  they  actually  call  Arabi  a  great  man  and  Sir 
Beauchamp  Seymour  a  pirate.    A  characteristic  feature  of  the  'in- 
transigeant '  press  is  hatred  against  the  whole  police  staff.    La  Lan- 
teme  is  the  most  violent  of  aU  the  violent  aiemies  to  this  institution. 
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LaBataiUe  and  Le  OUat/en  are  communist,  collectionist,  &o.,and 
ih^  are  nnforttmatelyiread  by  some  working  men.  At  least  the  half 
of  the  readers  of  the  oth^  intransigeant  papers  are  of  the  steady 
middle  elass  whose  political  votes  are  as  a  rule  excellent,  but  who 
always  find  amusement  in  the  coarse  insults  ofifered  to  men  in  govern- 
ment  De  ffuatUms  etde  ooloribua  non  eat  diapVitandAim. 


V.  Vabious. 

Want  of  space  jHrevents  my  speaking  of  all  the  special  papers 
pablished  in  Paris,  which  are  to  the  number  of  400  or  500.  There  are 
newspapers  on  law,  medicine,  surgery,  pharmacy,  sports,  and  papers 
for  hatters'  and  shoemakers'  trades ;  papers  relating  to  syndics, 
chambers,  for  carpenters  and  joiners ;  newspapers  for  wine-merchants 
and  gazettes  of  £EMhion,  &c.  I  must  leave  aside,  also,  the  porno- 
graphic press  which  during  all  the  last  winter  soiled  our  boulevards, 
and  against  which  the  police  will  be  armed  for  the  future  with  real 
Draconian  legislation.  They  are  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the  firee- 
dom  of  the  press  who  have  called  for  these  repressive  measures,  and 
I  plume  myself  on  being  of  the  number. 

We  have  several  illustrated  papers  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  English  illustrated  ones.  I  may  mention  Le  Monde  lU/ustri, 
VlUustrationj  X'  Univera  IllueMj  and  La  Vie  Modemey  the  engravings 
of  which  are  signed  with  the  best  names  of  our  young  school.  La  Vie 
Pariaienne  is  decidedly  on  the  wane,  and  Le  JimrruilAnmaantmitL 
its  sketches  by  Grevin  will  in  a  hundred  years  be  highly  valued  as 
a  history  of  Paris  of  our  day. 

The  satirical  papers  are  without  exception  fast  declining,  and  this 
is  easily  understood :  full  licence  is  allowed.  It  was  justly  observed 
by  the  Abbe  Gttliani  that  journalistic  talent  is  most  developed  by  a 
tyrannical  regimen  for  the  press,  and  that  the  particular  characteristic 
of  true  intellect  was  to  say  everything  without  being  sent  to  the 
Bastille. 

I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  our  scientific  reviews.  I  may  say, 
however,  that  their  reputation  is  largely  made.  VArt  and  La  Oazette 
dea  Beaux  Aria  are  our  principal  artistic  reviews ;  they  are  admirably 
edited  and  publish  superb  engravings. 

Political  and  literary  reviews  are  numerous.  La  Revue  dea  Deux 
MoTidea  has  always  taken  the  lead  and  has  little  to  fear  from  the 
competition  of  Le  Oontemporaim^  La  Revue  de  France^  La  Revue 
Britannique^  and  La  Revue  NouveUe.  'La  Bevue  de  M.  Buloz '  is 
an  institution ;  for  many  authors  it  has  been  a  vestibule  to  the  Academy, 
and  it  resembles  the  Academy  in  that  those  who  speak  the  worst  of  it 
are  those  who  are  most  desirous  of  being  admitted ;  politically  it  is 

Qrleaaist. 
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The  reviews  just  mentioned  are  fortnightly.  La  Revu6  Historic 
que  under  the  direction  of  M.  Monod,  and  La  Revue  Pkilosophique 
edited  by  M.  Th.  Bibot,  are  monthly.  La  Revue  Politique  et  LUU- 
rairey  under  the  editorship  of  M.  Yung,  is  published  each  Saturday, 
and  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  developed  considerably.  To-day 
I  regret  for  the  first  time  being  an  assiduous  contributor  to  it;  that 
alone  prevents  my  praising  it  as  I  otherwise  should. 


VI. 

Such  is  briefly  the  review  of  the  Parisian  press.  iEsop  was  asked 
one  day,  *  What  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world?'  *  The  tongue,'  replied 
he. '  What  then  is  the  worst  thing  ? '  '  The  tongue,'  said  ^sop.  And 
this  is  true  also  of  the  Parisian  Press — as,  I  believe,  of  every  other 
press  too. 

Joseph  Seikach. 
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COUNT  CAVOUR    ON   IRELAND. 


In  January,  1844,  there  appeared  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Universelle  de 

Genivej  an  article  on  '  Ireland,  its  Present,  and  its  Future,'  by  the  late 

Count  Cavour,  written  when  the  Bepeal  agitation  in  Ireland  was  at 

its  height.    The  great  Italian  statesman's  estimate  of  Ireland's  history, 

difficulties,  and  prospects,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  contains  so 

many  interesting  points  that  there  is  no  excuse  needed  for  placing 

before   the    public    their  general    character.      The    extraordinary 

condition  of  Ireland  whilst  labouring  under  the  Bepeal  agitation  had 

attracted  enormous  attention  in  Europe,  far  more  attention  than  the 

recent  Land  League  movement.    European  journals  made  Ireland  one 

of  their  habitual  themes  of  discussion.     They  reported  the  smallest 

meetings  at  which  the  repeal  of  the  Union  was  demanded  ;   and  the 

great  State  trial  in  which  O'Connell  and  his  conourades  were  defendants 

was  given  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  the  most  minute  detail. 

Count  Cavour  marvelled  greatly  at  this  general  excitement.    Putting 

his  fears  in  the  form  of  questions,  he  says,  ^  Can  this  announce  the 

approach  of  one  of  those  great  political  crises  which  so  profoundly 

modify  the  social  being  of  a  nation  ?    Does  this  crisis  threaten  with 

a  violent  catastrophe  the  ancient  edifice  of  the  British  Constitution, 

which  ages  have  respected,  and  which  European  revolutions,  far  from 

shaking,  have  rather  consolidated  ? '     From  the  hopes  and  ill-con- 

eealed  joy  of  certain  European  journals,  and  of  certain  political 

parties,  when  the  subject  of  Ireland  was  broached.  Count  Cavour 

expressed  his  belief  that  such  might  almost  be  the  case;   and  he 

pointed  out  a  fact  which  at  the  present  moment  may  well  be  taken 

into  consideration,  namely  that  the  enemies  of  England  upon  the 

Contin^it — 'and  their  number   is  unhappily  very  considerable' — 

imagined  that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  drawing  near ;  her  friends 

hedtated,  and  felt  their  faith  shaken  in  that  Constitution  which  more 

than  any  other  in  the  world  was  believed  to  be  safe  from  political  shocks. 

Count  Cavour  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  public  opinion  on  the 

Continent  was  not  generally  favourable  to  England.    £!xtreme  parties, 

opposed  in  aU  besides,  agreed  in  their  violent  hatred  of  her.    Moderate 

parties  loved  her  constitution  in  theory,  but  in  reality  they  felt 
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towards  it  little  instinctive  sympathy.    A  few  isolated  men  superior 
to  the  passions  of  the  crowd,  and  popular  instincts,  cherished  towards 
England  the  esteem  and  interest  which  was  inspired  by  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  that  have  done  honour  to  humanity.     But  the 
masses,  he  says,  were  in  1844  everywhere  hostile  to  it.    In  France 
this  was  especially  true,  but  he  also  declared  that  this  hatred  was  com- 
mon to  all  nations  of  Europe,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Madrid,  from 
Berlin  to  Bome.     In  fact,  the  enemies  of  progress  and  the  partisans  of 
political  revolutions  each  regarded  England  as  its  most  formidable 
foe,  because  while  one  accused  it  of  being  the  centre  in  ^hich  all 
revolutions  were  planned,  the  refuge  and  citadel  of  agitation  and 
freedom,  the  other  regarded  the  English  aristocracy  as  the  comer 
stone  of  the  European  social  edifice,  and  as  the  greatest  possible 
obstacle  to  their  democratic  schemes.    This  sentiment  explained  a 
good  deal  of  that  general  excitement  displayed  upon  the  Continent 
regarding  Ireland,  because  it  was  thought  that  the  agitation  which 
had  sprung  up  under  the  auspices  of  O'Connell  seriously  endangered 
the  integrity  of  the  British  empire.     As  Count  Cavour  pointed  out, 
however,  there  was  also  the  sympathy  which  led  the  great  masses  of 
men  to  feel  interested  in  the  real  sufferings  of  a  people.     Count 
Cavour  considered  it  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  examine  the 
true  causes  of  the  movement  which  stirred  the  minds  of  men  in 
favour  of  Ireland.     Error  in  this  respect,  he  maintained,  would  be 
fatal  if  men  of  extreme  opinions,  aiming  at  the  same  end,  without 
distinction  of  parties,  were  to  succeed  in  impressing  upon  Continental 
nations  their  opinions  as  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  England. 
In  this  the  great  Italian  statesman  showed  his  enormous  sagacity,  and 
his  words  spoken  in  1844  have  quite  as  much  weight  at  the  present 
moment.     He  says : — 

If  the  prophecies  of  French  revolutionary  papers  at  that  time  had  led  astray 
in   this  matter  the  majority  of  French  politicians,  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
so   desirable    for    all,  but  especially  for  those  who,  like  myself,  have  more 
faith  in  ideas  than  in  cannons  for  improving  the  lot  oi  humanity,  would  be- 
come from  day  to  day  more  difficult,  and  finally  impossible.    So  soon  (he  con- 
tinued) as  the  masses  shall  be  persuaded  that  British  power  is  weakened ;  that, 
undermined  at  its  base,  the  colossus  is  no  longer  able  to  maintain,  as  in  the  past,  a 
war  of  giants  against  a  European  coalition,  all  the  efforts  of  statesmen,  all 
the  resistance  of  peaceful   interests  will  be   powerless  to    arrest  the  flood  of 
popular  passions,  which,  taking  the  occasion  as  propitious  for  gratifying  their 
antipathy  to  England  and  for  revenging  ancient  wxongSy  will  hurry  irresistibly  the 
nations  of  Europe  into  a  terrible  struggle,  as  ruinous  to  their  material  as  to  their 
intellectual  progress. 

These  words  ought  to  arrest  more  than  ordinary  attention  at  the 
present  day.  Doubtless  Lord  Beaconsfield  shared  the  same  view. 
In  place  of  the  revolutionary  papers  of  Paris,  we  now  have  the 
revolutionary  Irish  papers  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  endeavouring 
to  impress  upon  the  wotld  the  weakness  of  England  resulting  -from 
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the  general  diflaffectibn  of  the  Irish  population ;  and  moreover^  we 
have  the  iiGtcts  before  us  of  the  past  three  years  more  forcible  than 
any  newspaper  writing,  more  dangerous  than  the  threats  or  revolu- 
tionary principles  of  the  American  Irish.  The  sketch  which  Count 
Gavoor  gives  in  this  essay  of  the  past  history  of  Ireland  is 
remarkable  for  its  moderation  and  justice.  His  treatment  of  the 
penal  code  is  remarkably  fidr.  Entering  into  the  wrongs  of  the 
Irish  race,  fully  appreciating  the  miserable  spectacle  which  Ireland 
presented  in  the  eighteenth  century,  admitting  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  Count  Cavour  still  holds 
the  balance  fairly  between  conquerors  and  conquered. 

When  we  reflect  (he  says)  on  the  ioflueiice  which  such  a  state  of  things  must 
liaTe  exercised  on  the  relations  of  the  different  classes  of  society,  we  can  better 
midentand  the  difficulties  ol  the  present  position  of  Ireland,  and  we  can  easily 
diaeoTer  the  true  origin  of  that  profound  antipathy,  and  of  that  penuanent  hostility 
which  eyen  now,  when  all  the  penal  laws  have  been  repealed,  render  aliens  to  each 
other  the  Irish  peasant  and  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  which  forms  the 
strongest  obstacle  in  the  path  of  those  who  strive  sincerely  for  the  material  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  country. 

When  the  Coimt  perused  the  records  of  misery  and  oppression  he 
admitted  that  he  was  drawn  involuntarily  to  pass  a  severe  judgment 
on  the  nation  that  was  their  author,  or  at  least  accomplice,  and  to 
demand  from  the  present  generation  a  reckoning  for  the  barbarities 
of  which  their  fathers  were  guilty.  However  moderate  he  might 
have  been,  he  admitted  that  he  felt  it  hard  to  resist  the  desire  of  seeing 
dawn  upon  Ireland  the  day  not  only  of  justice,  but  also  of  revenge. 
In  these  sentiments  no  doubt  every  Irish  nationalist  will  eagerly 
concur ;  they  will  hold  up  Count  Cavour  as  an  apologist  for  any  opinion 
liostile  to  England.    But  how  does  he  conclude  his  remarks  ? 

]!7eYerthele88  (he  says)  if  we  subject  this  impulse  of  generous  indignation  to 
the  cool  judgment  of  reason,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  English  of  the  time 
of  Wilfiam  the  Third  and  of  Queen  Anne  are  not  so  culpable  as  they  appear  to 
us  when  we  try  them  by  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  In  persecuting  the 
Oatliolic0,  in  heaping  yexation  upon  vexation,  so  as  to  render  their  worship  diffi" 
enlt  and  humiliating,  the  statesmen  of  that  epoch  were  not  conscious  of  the  crime 
'which  they  were  perpetrating  against  humanity ;  they  only  followed  the  opinions 
of  thdr  time ;  they  were  rigorously  faithful  in  applying  the  doctrines  of  intole- 
rance which  no  one  in  Europe  then  dared  to  openly  gainsay.  Before  condemning- 
-them  too  severely,  let  us  remember  that  they  were  contemporary  with  the  pious 
pwJiftoo  who  demanded  and  obtained  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
thai  they  lived  in  a  time  when  the  promulgation  of  a  black  code,  which  now  we 
cannot  read  without  a  shudder  of  horror,  was  reputed  an  eminently  philanthropic 
act.  Let  us  condemn  with  all  the  energy  of  conviction  that  modem  science  can 
inspire,  the  cruel  maxims,  the  false  ideas  which  ruled  the  world  a  century  ago  \ 
but  let  US  be  indulgent  to  the  men  whose  principal  offence  oonsbted  in  their 
izuaUlity  to  rise  above  the  intelligence  of  their  time,  when  the  opinions  generally 
xeceivedy  fSar  from  checking  their  political  passionsi  favoured  and  excited  them. 

The  accuracy  of   Count    Cavour^s  information  concerning  the 
of  the  political  events  whidi  preceded  the  movement  of  1782 
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is  very  remarkable,  and  it  would  be  well  indeed  if  the  same  giasp  of 
the  commencement  of  Irish  nationality  were  more  thoroughly  under- 
stood in  these  times.     The  influence  of  the  American  revolution  was 
first  felt  by  the  Presbyterian  population  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  That 
population  had  been  obliged  to  undergo,  and  to  put  up  with  the  loss 
of  their  political  rights  because  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  they 
had  patiently  suffered  this  because  through  the  aid  of  England  they 
maintained  religious     supremacy  and  civil  domination   over  the 
Catholic  population.    The  Protestants,  in  fact,  exchanged  political 
rights  for  the  physical  means  of  retaining  their  power  over  the 
majority  of  their  Boman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen.    It  was  the 
dawn  of  liberal  ideas  in  America,  together  with  the  progress  of 
toleration,  that  first  moved  the  minds  and  changed  the  disposition  of 
the  Irish  Protestants,  and  drove  them  to  claim  national  indepen- 
dence.     The  movement  of   1782  was  essentially  Protestant;  the 
Catholics  took  no  part  in  it ;  they  applauded,  but  did  not  give  any 
material  assistance.     The  flame  was  lighted  in  Ulster,  where  the 
democratic    tenets  of  Presbyterianism  subsequently  rendered  the 
Ulster  men  most  accessible  to  the  Bepublican  doctrines  of  the  French. 
Dr.   Drennan,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  national-ballad  writers 
that  Ireland  has  ever  produced,  was  fond   of  using  Catiline's  simile 
slightly  altered  to  express  this  dull  slumbering  of  the  Papists  of 
Munster,  Connaught,  and  Leinster,  and  the  awakened  state  of  Ulster 
in  1790.      *  H&re  we  have  the  spirit ;  there  lies  the  great  slumbering 
physical  strength  of  this  island.    What  we  have  to  do  is  to  unite 
that  Body  with  this  Spirit.' 

A  hundred  years  have  now  passed,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to 
commemorate  the  centenary  of  National  Independence.    What  was 
that  Independence?      Merely  a  shadow  1      The    Irish    House  of 
Commons  was  mainly  composed  of  the  representatives  of  rotten 
boroughs  and  municipal  corporations  all  devoted  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  of  300  members,  the  counties  elected  only  twenty-four,  the 
cities  about  fifty ;  the  rest  were  nominated  by  the  great  proprietors  of 
boroughs,  most  of  whom  resided  in  England,  where  they  were  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  Government.     '  It  may  be  affirmed,'  says 
Count  Cavour,  'without  exaggeration,  that  the  Irish  Parliament, 
even  after   1782,  was  of  all  legislative  bodies  the  most  corruptible 
and  the  most  corrupt.     Certainly,  there  were  glorious  exceptions, 
names  free  from  all  taint ;  long  lives  that  no  suspicion  could  assail; 
but  these  exceptions  only  render  still  more  striking  the  servility  and 
corruptness  of  the  majority  of  the  political  body  which  they  vainly 
adorned.'     The  very  first  act  of  the  independent  Parliament  was  to 
enact,  in  and  for  Ireland,  an  oath  by  which  Catholics  were  excluded; 
until  then  it  was  only  by  an  English  Act  that  Irish  Catholics  were 
shut  out  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

It  was  on  the  base  of  the  statue  of  William  the  Third,  the  idol  of 
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the  Orangemen,  that  the  Volunteers  posted  in  large  capitals :  <  Free 
Trade.    A  Glorious  Revolution.     50,000  Prepared  to  Die  for  their 
Country.'    Lord  Charlemont  himself  was  anti-Catholic  in  his  judg- 
ment.   In  his  own  memoir,  he  declares  himself  astonished  at  his  own 
sensibility  overpowering  his  judgment  so  far  as  to  grant  the  Catholics 
some  participation  in  the  landed  property  of  the  country.      His 
apprehension  was  deeply  grounded  that  the  Catholics  would  endeavour 
to  recover  the  forfeited  or  spoliated  property.     Up  to  the  year  1792, 
the  Irish  House  of  Coomions  refused  to  receive  even  a  petition  from 
the  Catholics — that  is,  from  the  people  whom  the  House  was   sup- 
posed virtually  to  represent.     As  Count  Cavour,  with  statesmanlike 
sagacity,  remarked,  had  Parliamentary  Reform  and  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation heen  accomplished  in  Ireland  before  1792,  before  revolutionary 
passions  had  agitated  that  country  and  revived  the  ancient  hatred 
in  its  sects  and  races,  it  would  have  been  saved  from  a  long  series  of 
soSferings  and  calamities  of  which  the  end  had  not  come  even  in  his 
time.    It  is  the  popular  creed  of  Irish  politicians  of  the  present  day 
to  represent  England  as  the  mere  jealous  rival  of  Ireland,  and 
Wi]Uam  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  as  though  they  were,  in  &ct,  disciples 
of  Machiavelli.   This  is  mere  political  stock-in-trade,  the  properties  of 
political  agitation.     Count  Cavour  attributed  rightly  to  Ireland  her- 
self the  responsibilities  of  her  own  misery.     ^  She  was  destined  to 
become,'  he  says, '  after  a  long  career  of  misery,  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  anxiety  and  troubles  to  her  oppressors,  in  order,  perhaps,  to 
give  to  the  world  a  great  lesson,  and  to  teach  the  most  powerful 
nations  that  their  crimes  and  their  errors  recoil,  sooner  or  later,  upon 
those  who  commit  them.' 

But  the  French  Revolution  surprised  the  true  Irish  reformers. 
At  the  outset  of  their  efforts  to  arrest  its  course  they  achieved  in 
1793  the  repeal  of   the  remaining  penal  enactments  which  still 
weighed  upon  the  Catholics,  and  obtained  the  right  of  voting  at 
elections.     But  the  outbreak  of  the  Democratic  spirit  in  France,  the 
horrible  excesses  of  1793,  were  the  true  causes  of  the  complete  re- 
action in  the  rich  and  enlightened  classes  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  formed  the  principal  factor  in  the  difficult  problem  of  English 
statesmanship  which  drove  Mr.  Pitt*  to  carry  out  the  project  of  an 
Imperial  Union  between  the  two  countries.     Count  Cavour  puts  this 
as  strongly  as  possible.    *Most  of  the  reformera  of  1782,*  he  says, 
'became  determined  Conservatives  so  soon  as  social  power  seemed 
threatened  by  the  terrible  propagandism  of  anarchy  which  the  Con- 
vention sought  to  organise.'    The  events  in  France,  however,  the  effect 
of  which  had  been  to  detach  the  superior  classes  in  Ireland  from  the 
Seform  party,  drove  the  rest  of  the  party  headlong  into  revolutionary 
ways.    A  remnant  of  the  Volunteers  formed  themselves  into  a  secret 
association  under  the  name  of  United  Irishmen,  and  endeavoured  to 
unite  the  lower  classes,  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  for  sub- 
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versive  ehdfl.  Theultm-^Democraticand  Bepublican  tendencies  of 
thid  association  testified  an  intention  to  follow  the  example  of  Fsanoe 
and  kept  aloof  from  it  all  men  who  by  their  intelligence,  their  rank, 
or  theit  riches,  held  a  place  even  the  least  distiDguished  in  society. 
Count  Cavdur  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone 
in  his  treatment  of  this  portion  of  the  subject,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  to  the  efforts  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  to  their 
knowledge  of  his  successful  intrigues  with  the  French,  the  English 
Ministers  were  hurried  on  in  their  movement  to  consolidate  tho 
integrity  of  the  English  and  Irish  interests.  Whether  the  insnr* 
rection  of  1798  was,  as  the  national  historians  of  Ireland  contend, 
designedly  made  to  explode  by  the  cruelty  and  persecutions  of  the 
English  troops,  may  well  be  doubted;  the  repressive  measures^  how- 
ever, were  cruel  in  the  extreme,  but  they  attained  their  immediate 
object*  The  revolutionary  spirit  was  crushed,  while  the  Beform  party 
was  destroyed,  and  the  insurrection  supplied  to  Mr.  Pitt  both,  the 
pretext  and  the  means  for  carrying  into  effect  a  measure  which  he 
had  long  meditated. 

The  opinion  of  Count  Cavour  upon  this  important  Act  of  Union 
is  most  valuable.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  bona  fides,  inas* 
much  as  his  sympathies,  as  expressed  in  his  essay,  run  distinctly  with 
the  unhappy  condition  and  the  history  of  the  Irish  people.  Heoomes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  aim  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  great  project  was 
noble  and  grand.  Looking  at  the  position  of  England  and  her 
dangers  from  the  colossal  power  of  France,  Count  Cavour  appreciates 
to  the  full  how  Mr.  Pitt  must  have  been  struck  more  and  mare  with 
the  dangers  caused  to  England  by  the  legislative  independence  of 
Ireland.  In  examining  this  celebrated  Act,  the  great  Italian  states- 
man distinguishes  at  the  outset  the  merits  of  the  measure  itself 
from  the  means  employed  in  accomplishing  it.  Everyone  agrees 
with  him  that  there  can  be  but  one  voice  in  condenming  to  in&my 
those  who  could  traffic  in  the  interests  of  their  country ;  who  bartered 
their  rights  and  political  opinions  against  gold  and  place;  who  sold 
their  vote  to  sanction  an  Act  of  which  their  conscience  disapproved, 
Ireland  was  lost  by  the  corruption  of  her  own  children,  as  Dr. 
Dreiman,  in  one  of  his  ballads,  says : — 


Oh !  vanished  hope.  Oh  I  transient  boast ; 
Oh  I  country  guned  but  to  be  lost ; 
Gained  by  a  nation  raised;  inspired 
By  eloquence  and  virtue  fired. 
By  Transatlantic  glory  strung; 
By  Grattan's  energetic  tongue ; 
Lost !  by  thy  chosen  children  sold, 
And  conquered,  not  by  steel,  but  gold. 
To  science  lost,  to  lettered  truth. 
The  genius  of  thy  native  youth^ 
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To  Cam  or  Isia  glad  to  roam, 
Nor  k««p  a  heart  or  hope  for  home. 
Thy  spark  of  independeoce  dead. 
Thy  life  of  life,  thy  freedom  fled ! 

Coimt  Cavour  put  out  of  eight  altogether  the  bribers  and  the  bribed, 
and  he  asks : — 

Must  we  condemn  the  Goyermnent  which  purchased  these  corrupt  men  ?  I 
weald  Bot  hesitate  (he  answers)  to  do  this,  if  by  a  fatal  error  public  opinion  in 
ages  past,  and  eTen  in  our  own,  had  not  in  some  measure  sanctioned  on  the  part  of 
Ooremment  a  morality  different  from  that  which  private  persons  recognise ;  if  it 
had  sot  in  all  times  treated  with  excessive  indulgence  the  immoral  acts  which 
hftTe  brought  about  great  political  results.  If  we  would  brand  with  disgrace  the  cha- 
ncter  of  Pitt  for  having  practised  Parliamentary  corruption  on  a  great  scale,  we 
muBt  treat  with  equal  severity  the  greatest  monarchs  of  past  times — Louis  the 
Fonrt^eiith,  Joeeph  the  Second,  Frederick  the  Great — who,  to  reach  their  ends, 
offended  iar  more  grevioualy  against  the  inflexible  principles  of  morality  and  of 
humanity  than  did  the  illustrious  statesman  who  established  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Putting  aside  (he  continues)  the  appreciation  of 
the  conduct  and  merits  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  act  of  tmion,  let  us  examine 
this  mMsaro  in  itselfi  and  let  ns  see  if,  in  hct,  it  has  been  unjust  and  iniquitous 
tovaids  Ireland,  and  if  it  deserres  all  the  hatred  which  it  excites  even  at  this 
day,  all  the  vituperation  which  O'Oonnell  and  the  orators  of  the  popular  party 
laTish  upon  it  without  ceasing. 

And  "what  does  Count  Cavonr  decide  ? — 

For  myself  (he  says)  I  declare  frankly  that  I  do  not  think  so.  In  aecomplish- 
ing  the  legislative  union  of  the  British  Islands,  Pitt  was  not  moved  by  a  narrow 
deaire  of  domination ;  he  did  not  act  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  one  political 
party  or  one  religious  sect.  It  was  not  in  order  to  enslave  Ireland,  to  impose 
upon  it  his  despotic  will,  that  he  sought  to  unite  all  the  parliamentary  powers 
under  one  roof  at  Westminster.  If  such  had  been  his  object,  he  would  surely 
not  have  needed  to  incur  such  odium  to  effect  the  union  of  the  two  countries ;  he 
knew  very  well  that  the  Irish  Parliament,  composed  as  it  was,  was  but  an  instru- 
ment in  hk  skilful  and  Arm  hands.  •  •  .  .  The  aim  of  Pitt  was  noble  and  great. 
Bj  uniting  under  the  same  Government  the  two  islands,  he  hoped  to  strengthen 
and  oonaolidate  the  edifice  of  British  power,  then  exposed  to  terrible  attacks.  He 
wished  to  give  to  the  Catholics,  by  means  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
complete  political  emancipation,  which  they  never  would  have  received  from  the 
Iri^  Parliament.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  represent  him  as  the  patron  of  all  abuses, 
of  all  oppressions,  like  a  Lord  Eldon  or  a  Prince  of  Polignac.  Pitt,  assuredly, 
had  not  one  of  those  ardent  souls  which  are  passionately  devoted  to  the  great 
intereats  of  humanity,  which,  when  they  see  these  in  question,  regard  neither  the 
obstacles  in  their  way  nor  the  troubles  which  their  zeal  may  bring  upon  them. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  wish  to  reconstruct  society  from  top  to  bottom, 
by  means  of  general  notions  and  humanitarian  theories ;  he  was  animated  solely 
by  the  love  of  his  country  and  the  love  of  glory.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he 
aaw  the  defects  in  the  body  politic,  and  he  set  himself  to  correct  them.  If  he 
had  eontinued  to  wield  power  in  a  period  of  peace  and  of  tranquillity,  he  would 
hare  been  a  reformer  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Canning.  But  as  soon 
&a  he  saw  gathering  in  the  horizon  the  storm  of  the  French  Kevolution,  he  fore- 
saw, with  the  perspicacity  of  superior  intelligence,  the  outbreak  of  demagogic 
principles  and  the  danger  which  they  would  bring  on  England.  From  the  day 
when  the  Revolution,  overflowing  the  country  in  which  it  had  arisen,  menaced 
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Europe,  Pitt  had  only  one  object  in  view,  to  reaist  France,  and  to  pieTent  ultra- 
Democratic  ideas  from  invading  England.  To  this  supreme  interest  he  devoted  all 
his  means ;  to  this  he  sacrificed  every  other  political  consideratioo.  Pitta  conduct 
from  the  English  point  of  view  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

Count  Gavour  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  chief  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  to  see  whether  the  English  Ministry  abused  the 
unlimited  power  which  the  terror  caused  by  the  insurrection  of  1798 
and  the  means  of  corruption  which  it  had  employed,  placed  in  its 
hands,  to  give  to  England  the  lion's  share  in  the  legislative  union, 
and  by  it  in  fact  to  treat  Ireland  rather  as  a  conquered  country  than 
as  a  portion  of  the  same  empire.     Bunning  through  the  chief  pro- 
visions of  the  Union,  Count  Gavour  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  as 
regards  the  civil  and  economic  relations  of  the  two  countries,  the 
Act  of  Union  is  irreproachable.    '  England,'  he  says,  ^  and  Ireland 
are  placed  by  it  upon  a  footing  of  the  most  absolute  equality  in 
every  way.     If  there  were  sacrifices  or  concessions  upon  either  side, 
it  is  by  England  that  they  were  made,  since  it  consented  to  open  its 
colonies  to  Ireland,  and  to  the  special  benefits   of  a  monopoly  of 
which  it  alone  had  the  privilege.'     Gomparing  the  relative  popda- 
tions  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  essential  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  which  regulated  the  proportion  of  political  power  reserved  to 
each  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  manner  in  which  public  buidens 
are  divided  between  them,  the  Gount  is  also  quite  satisfied.    He  con- 
cludes that  the  number  of  members  granted  to  Ireland  by  the  Act 
of  Union  is  a  sort  of  mean  proportion  between   what  would  have 
accrued  had  the  number  of  the  population,  and  what  would  have 
accrued  had  the  amount  of  taxation,  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
distribution  of  legislative  power.     Although  he  does  not  maintain 
the  absolute  justice,  the  perfect  equity  of  this  important  part  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  afiSrm  that  it  is  in  all  respects 
conformable  to  the  practised  notions  of  political  equity  and  justice 
at  that  time  generally  prevalent  in  England.     ^I  have  not  the  least 
doubt,'  he  says,  ^  that  if  strictly  impartial  arbiters,  chosen,  however, 
among  politicians  imbued  ^ith  English  doctrines,  had  been  instructed 
to  determine  the  proportion  which  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively 
should  have  in  the  united  Parliament,  they  would  not  have  treated 
Ireland  more  liberally  than  did  Pitt.'    Then  Gount  Gavour  asks, 
'  After  1800,  did  the  great  majority  of  the  country  Gatholics  especi- 
ally lose  much  by  this  political  change,  and  have  they  had  serious 
reasons  to  regret  their  national  Parliament  ? '     He  says,  ^  This  can- 
not be  maintained.'    He  reminds  us  that  ^  the  ancient  edifice  of  the 
Irish  Gonstitution  was  a  monstrous  assemblage  of  injustice  and  ini- 
quities ; '  and  since  it  was  not  possible  to  reform  it,  he  declares  its 
destruction  was  a  deed  well  done.     He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that, 
all  things  considered,  the  Act  of  Union  must  be  regarded,  in  spite  of 
its  defects,  as  an  event  at  which  humanity  must  rejoice. 
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The  next  step  which  Count  Cavour  takes  in  his  essay  is  to  examine 
the  social  state  of  Ireland  in  1844,  by  searching  out  the  true  cause  of 
the  evil  which  she  endured ;  next  to  analyse  the  remedies  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  national  legislature,  and  lastly,  to  set  forth 
the  difficulties,  and  what  he  calls  the  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  the  numberless  disadvantages 
which  would  attend    the  realisation  of  this  project.     The  land 
question  Count  Cavour  considered  at  the  time  he  wrote  as  the  root 
of  all  the  troubles  in   Ireland.     His  sketch  as  to  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  is  graphic.     <  As  a  consequence,'  he  says,  <  of  the 
successive  confiscations  which  have  taken  place  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Ireland  for  a  hundred  years  has 
been  divided  into  two  hostile  classes  ;  one  which  possesses,  the  other 
which  tills  the   soil.     Its  population  is  composed  of  proprietors, 
Protestant,  intolerant,  haughty,  treating  with  contempt  those  whom 
they  have  conquered ;  and  of  tenants.  Catholic,  poor,  ignorant,  super- 
stitious, animated  by  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  despoilers  of  their 
couotry.'     It  is  easy  from  this  to  see  that   Count  Cavour  was  no 
admirer  of  the  land  system  of  Ireland.     He  appreciates  fully  how 
the  evils  were  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  the  Protestant  clergy, 
who  divided  with  the  rich  proprietors  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  the 
devotedly    Catholic   population  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  lived, 
and  he  describes  the  Established  Irish  Church  as  being  to  Catholics 
'the  representative  of  the  causes  of  their  miseries,  a  sign  of  defeat 
and  oppression,  which  exasperates  their  sufferings,  and  makes  their 
humiliation  more  keenly  felt.' 

After  a  retrospect   of  the  remedial   measures  which  had  been 
initiated   by   English  statesmen  from  the   Union  to    1844,   Count 
Cavour  took  into  consideration  what  remedies  were  likely  to  bring 
pennanent  relief  to  the  troubles  which  were  agitating  Ireland  in  his 
day.    And  first  he  took  into  consideration  whether  the  most  impor- 
tant  remedies  proposed  by  O'Connell,  namely  the  repeal  of  the 
Legislative  Union,  was  calculated  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  Irish 
nation,  and  have  the  power  instantaneously  to  cure  the  social  sores 
and  to  restore  the  social  edifice  of  that  country  on  an  equitable  and 
beneficial  basis,  so  as  to  develop  among  all  classes  a  prosperity 
hitherto  unknown.     To  this  supposition  Count  Cavour  gave  a  di£- 
tinct  negative  ;  he  saw  perfectly  well  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  restore  the  old  Irish  Constitution.     What  the  Sepeal  Association 
desired  was  the  creation  of  a  National  Parliament,  on  the  basis  which 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Beform  Act    had  consecrated,  in 
which  the  Catholic  and  popular  element  would  have  an  incontestable 
preponderance.     'After  so  many  centuries  of  dependence  and  sub- 
mission,' he  remarks, '  the  Catholic  majority  aspires  to  power  and 
domination  in  its  turn.'    That  applies  at  the  present  day  as  forcibly 
a.s  it  did  then ;  but  then,  in  order  to  disunite  the  kingdoms  whidi 
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eompose  the  British  Empire,  Gonnt  Cavour  pointed  out  that  it  would 
not  be  enough  to  declare  that  the  Irish  representatives  and  peers 
instead  of  meeting,  as  now,  at  Westminster,  should  meet  on  College 
Green,  in  Dublin.    The  relations  would  have  to  be  settled  between 
the  ezecutive  power  and  houses  of  legislature  in  the  two  countries ; 
it  would  be  necessary  to  divide  between  them  the  powers  which  they 
exercised  in  common.     Here  we  see  numberless  difficulties  arise, 
which  neither  O'Connell  nor  any  other  Irish  orator  has  yet  attempted 
to  resolve.    In  his  sketch  of  these  difficulties.  Count  Cavour  dis^ 
covers  great  knowledge ;  he  says  that  in  the  British  Constitution  the 
functions  of  Parliament  were  not  purely  administrative,  but  that  a 
preponderating   influence  on  the  ezecutive  power  was  in  England 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  House  of  Commons— that 
foreign  and  colonial  policy  is  subject  to  its  control,  that  nothing  of 
serious  importance  is  done  without  its  approval  and  ite  sanction. 
How  then,  asks  Count  Cavour,  can  these  high  functions  be  divided 
between  the  legislators  of  the  two  countries  ?    How  can  their  inde- 
pendent  action  be  harmonised  ?    '  I  do  not  think,'  he  says,  ^  that  it  is 
possible  to  devise,  for  this  end,  any  means  that  can  resist  a  few 
minutest  examination*'    He  foresaw  that  Ireland  would  have  to  make 
enormous  sacrifices  to  her  national  pride,  for  it  would  be  impossible 
for  her  to  exert  the  slightest  influence  upon  foreign  or  colonial  policy, 
except  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  her  into  direct  antagonism  with  the 
older  Government.     Count  Cavour  was  convinced  that  if  the  Union 
were  dissolved,  Britain  must  ever  hold  Ireland  in  a  state  of  subjection 
and  dependence,  worse  than  that  which  now  exists,  or  leave  her  to 
follow  freely  the  course  of  her  destinies.    And  in  this  case  he  adopted 
the  words  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  that  <  to  retain  Ireland  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  in  a  course  accordant  with  that  of  the  British  Empire, 
would  require  not  less  than  the  omniscience  and  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Supreme  Being  who  maintains  the  harmony  of  the  planetary 
system.'    Dealing  with  the  supposed  cases  of  analogy.  Count  Cavour 
dismisses  them  very  summarily.    He  says : — 

The  example  of  the  Swiss  or  the  American  Oonfedeialion  cannot  he  ated  as  a 
proof  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  Anglo-Hibernian  Confederation;  fiistt 
because  the  foreign  affairs  of  those  countries  are  as  simple  and  as  few  in  nomlier 
as  those  of  Britain  are  important^  numerous,  and  complex ;  secondly,  because  tbei 
have  not  numerous  coloxdes  to  support  in  a  position  of  semi-independence  as 
delicate  as  it  is  difficult ;  because  they  have  not  an  empire  of  a  hundred  miUioDS 
of  inhabitants,  like  that  of  India,  to  goyem ;  lastly,  because  the  United  Stats 
have  no  Continental  neighbours  to  fear,  while  Switzerland  is  relatively  too  weak 
to  exert  any  positive  action  on  the  great  Powers  that  surround  it.  It  is,  besides, 
impossible  to  liken  a  confederation  formed  by  a  g^reat  number  of  States,  among 
which  no  one  is  much  stronger  than  several  others  united,  to  the  confederation 
which  it  may  have  been  wished  to  establish  between  the  British  coloasoa  and  IielaDd, 
which  is  so  inferior  to  it  in  strength  and  power.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  numeiom 
confederation  the  interests  of  the  different  States  are  balanced  and  grouped  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  the  States  ao  united.  But  in  a  case  in  which  two  nations 
only  should  be  face  to  face,  the  weaker  woidd  always  follow  the  law  of  the 
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stronger.    Anj  such  congress  would  senre  onlj  to  make  known  to  Ireli^nd  th,9 
commaDds  of  England, 

ABsoming,  however,  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  as  accompUshedy  'for 

the  purpose  of  argument,  to  what  conclusion  does  Count>€!ayour  eome9 

The  fiist  consequence,  he  says,  would  be  to  force  upon  the  Parliament  of 

Dnblin  increased  taxation,  and  therefore  he  thinks  it  certain  that  the 

change  would  be  felt  in  that  direction ;  but,  as  he  says,  the  evils  of 

Ireland  are  not  caused  by  financial  abuses.     The  two  organic  viees  of 

Irish  society  were,  he  considered,  the  supremacy  of  the  Irieb  Church 

and  the  deplorable  state  of  the  agricultural  population.     What  effect 

upon  these  two  classes  would  tide  InA  Parliament  have  ?  <  ^^  It  i0 

evident,'  says  Count  Cavour,  and  it  is  as  much  evident  at  the  present 

day,  'that  if  the  repeal  of  the  Union  were  obtained,  it  weiuld  be  due 

to  the  successful  efforts  of  the  popular  and  Catholic  paity,i  and, 

eonsequently,  that  the  first  independent  legislature  w(»dd  consist 

almost  wfaoUj  of  members  of  thut  party.  *  Three-fourths  oftiie  Jfoa^ 

of  Commons  in  College  €hreen  would  owe  its  existence  to  Catholic 

Democrats.'      His  forecast  of  what  the  Parliament,  if  granted  iii 

his  day,  would  have  effected  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish  Cburob  is 

inteiestii^.     If  the  Union  continued,  his  belief  was,  that  with  sach^ 

the  disestablifihment  of  the  Church  would  be  effected  slowly.  aaid<by 

legal  means ;  wit^  a  National  Parliament  it  would  have*  been  mare 

speedy  and  more  complete,  but  would  probably  also  have  been  violent 

and  unjust,  and,  perhaps,  cruel.  -      • 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Count  Cavour  upon  that  point*  •  What. 

he  says  upon  the  land  question  is  of  mudi  more  importance  i-^ 

To  raise  the  peasant  class  from  their  present  sad  condition  there  are  twcv* 
sorts  of  remediea.     We  may  endeavour  to  improve  their  lot  bj  regular  'legal 
and  pacific  means,  or^  adopting  a  bolder  system,  we  may  seek  to  destroy  t)is  eviLat 
its  root  bj  violently  changing  the  laws  which  determine  the  d^tributipi^  of  prpr 
perty ;  bj  at  once  freeing  the  tenant  from  his  dependence  on  his  landlord ;  by 
eiiectuig,  to  speak  clearly,  a  true  social  revolution,  which  should  restore  to  the- 
present  Catholic  population  the  lands  of  which  their  ancestors  were  despoiled  by 
dfH  wars  and  by  repeated  confiscations.    The  former  system  (he  continues)  may- 
be applied  more  or  less  successfully,  either  by  an  Irish  Parliament  or  by  the  Par* 
liament  as  it  is  now. 

The  ^  social  revolution  *  he  thought  impossible  unless  the  repeal 
of  the  Union— or,  more  strictly,  the  absolute  isolation  of  Ireland — 
should  leave  the  popular  party  a  free  field  of  action.  But  he  ex- 
cludes at  the  outset  any  scheme  based  upon  spoliation  or  revolution* 
Count  Cavour  assumed  as  the  foundation  for  the  reform  of  the  land 
question  that  the  Irish  Parliament  would  respect  vested  rights,  and 
that  it  woHld  renounce  the  seductive  but  guilty  thought  of  avenging 
on  the  present  generation  the  crimes  of  past  generations,  and  would 
content  itself  with  regulating  and  modifying,  without  violently 
destroying,  the  now  existing  rights  of  property. 

At  a  date  when  the  theories  of  landed  property  were  still  some*" 
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what  crude,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Count  Cavour  considered 
that  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  landed  property  was  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  do.      The  Law,  he  believed,  was  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  property  by  Catholics,  and  to  remove 
it  he  would  recommend  the  abolition  of  entail,  and  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, and  the  permission  to  divide  inheritances,  and  to  simplify 
the  processes  and  formalities  now  required  for  the  sale  of  or  division 
of  landed  estate.    He  foresaw  that  the  British  people  would  regard 
these  expedients  as  almost  revolutionary,  and  the   Parliament  of 
England  in  1 844,  he  says,  would  not  readily  grant  them.    His  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  would  be  granted  by  an  Irish  Parliament  is  curious ; 
but  he  points  out,  what  is  a  matter  of  fact,   that  though  sucli 
measures  were  matters  of  vital  importance,  not  a  voice  had  been 
raised  in  Ireland  to  demand  them.    In  all  the  innumerable  speecbes 
of  O'Connell,  not  a  word  upon  the  subject  can  be  found ;  and  Count 
Cavour  declmred  that  in  his  belief,  although  O'Connell  at  times  used 
the  language  of  a  thorough  Democrat,  he  was  at  heart,  as  regards  the 
laws  of  property,  friendly  to  the  aristocratic  system.     Count  Cavour 
had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  Irish  aristocracy ;  he  compares  tbem 
most  unfavourably  with  the  'aristocracy  of  England,  and  For  tbis 
reason  he  pronounced  the  improvement  of  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Irelfind  to  be  one  of  the  most  di£Scult  problems  that 
the  legislator  could  unclertake.     He  believed  the  evil  to  be  great,  but 
he  declared  the  remedies  were  difficult,  and  still  more  dangerous. 
^  It  is  to  be  feared,'  he  said,  ^  that,  in  adjusting  the  relative  condition 
of  the  proprietors  and  the  tenants,  the  very  right  of  property  may 
be  attacked^ 

Here  la  a  danj^r  (he  says)  against  which  a  legislature  under  the  control  of  s 
Catholic  democracy  would  find  it  hard  to  defend  itself.    I  shall  have  little  tmst 
(he  adds)  in  the  impartiality  of  such  an  assembly  when  called  upon  to  decide 
between  the  rich  Protestants  and  the  Catholic  masses.    Let  not  the  protestatioiu 
of  O'Connell  be  relied  upon.    He  himself  would  be  powerless  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  popular  passion,  excited  by  real  suffering,  and  a  hatred  grown  inyetente.   If 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  were  carried,  if  Ireland  were  quite  free  to  treat  aa  she 
thought  fit  the  Protestant  landowners,  it  is  almost  certain  that  their  rights  would 
be  unscrupulously  invaded,  and  that  the  principle  of  property  would  be  set  at 
nought,  however  great  the  danger  that  might  thence  result  to  the  whole  sodftl 
edifice.    These  are  grave  considerations — sufficient,  in  my  view,  to  give  pause  to 
any  sincere  person  who,  moved  by  a  sentiment  of  unreflecting  generosity,  loob 
forward  wishfully  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  without,  however,  desiring  that 
measure  to  be  the  prelude  of  violent  and  revolutionary  acts. 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  the  great  Italian  statesman  and 
cosmopolitan  thinker  Count  Cavour,  expressed  after  due  deliberation 
so  far  back  as  1844.  They  seem  to  speak  to  us  with  tenfold  force  in 
these  days  of  rapid  thought  and  speedy  evolution.  Their  republication 
may  serve  as  a  contrast  between  the  old  school  of  Irish  ideas  and  the 
new. 

Philip  H.  Bagekal. 
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[Note. — The  following  additional  extracts  from  Count  Cavour's 
little-known  article  are  given  in  the  belief  that  his  views  and  forecasts 
will  be  found  especially  interesting  at  the  present  time.  They  are 
taken  from  Dr.  Hodgson's  translation  of  it,  published  in  1868  by 
Messrs.  Thibner. — En.  Nineteenth  Century.'] 

The  reform  of  the  established  church  is  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
Ireland,  that  we  must  not  regard  too  strictly  the  means  employed  to  effect  it.    I  do 
Dot  hedtate  to  declare  that,  if  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  w  ere  indispensable  to  this 
end,  I  coold  not  but  desire  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  evils  which  this  measure  must 
inYolve.    But  happily  this  necessity  does  not  exist.    The  Radical  reform  of  the 
church  not  only  is  possible  without  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  but  it  is  even  pro- 
bable, if  the  violent  acts  of  the  Catholic  party  do  not  arrest  the  movement  of 
English  public  opinion  in  its  favour.    The  Whigs  attempted  this  reform ;  their 
attempt  was  premature,  and  it  did  not  succeed.    But  they  hare  not  abandoned 
their  task ;  on  the  contrary,  the  men  who  are  the  hope  of  this  party  for  the  future 
are  much  more  daring  now  than  they  were  in  1835 ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  we  have 
a  certain  symptom  of  the  downfall,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  establishment  in  Ireland, 
ID  the  fact  that  a  member  of  such  standing  as  Mr.  Ward,  with  the  concurrence  of 
a  numerous  party,  this  year  presented  to  parliament  a  motion  which  aimed  at 
nothing  leaa  than  the  suppression  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  of  the  whole  fac- 
titious edifice  of  the  state  religion  in  Ireland.    The  reform  of  the  estabUshed 
church  will  come  to  pass,  in  one  way  or  other.  With  a  national  parliament  it  would 
be  more  speedy  and  more  complete ;  but  it  would  probably  be  also  violent,  unjust, 
and  perhaps  cruel.  If  the  Union  continue,  it  will  be  effected  slowly  by  regular  and 
legal  meaof.    I  can  imderstand  a  preference  of  the  former  course ;  but  whatever 
love  of  reTolutions  there  may  be,  we  cannot  forget  how  costly  to  humanity  are  the 
sudden  aod  Tiolent  derangements  whicli  always  follow  in  their  train. 

The  religious  question  furnishes  plausible  arguments  to  the  partisans  of  Repeal. 
The  case  is  different  with  the  social  question.  This,  at  least,  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  remedial  measures  which  a  national  parlia- 
ment might  adopt,  and  a  conscientious  comparison  of  them  with  those  which  have 
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be^n,  and  with  those  which  probably  will  be  adopted  by  the  reformed  parliament, 
if  no  violent  shocks  occur. 

•  ••••••• 

While,  then,  I  regard  solely  legal  and  peaceful  meana,  I  will  examine  in  sac- 
cession  the  chief  measures  which  can  improve  the  state  of  the  Irish  masses.  These 
may  be  ranged  under  five  heads,  according  as  they  have  for  their  object  popular 
education,  commerce  and  industry,  great  works  of  public  utility,  the  organisation 
of  public  relief  and  emigration ;  lastly  the  amendment  of  the  civil  laws  affecting 
the  distribution  of  property  and  the  relations  of  the  landowners  and  their  tenante. 
We  shall  discuss  in  order  each  of  these  categories. 

I.  PoPVLAK  IirsTRUcnoir. — ^Education  is  the  first  necessity  of  Ireland.  That 
only  can  raise  the  morals  and  enlighten  the  intellect  of  the  masses  bnttalised 
by  ages  of  oppression  and  misery.  That  only,  by  developing  among  the  people  a 
^sentiment  of  prudence,  can  arrest  the  pernicious  increase  of  the  population,  and 
establish  a  less  lamentable  proportion  between  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  their 
means  of  subsistence.  The  Irish  have  a  lively  intelligence ;  they  seek  instniction 
••eagerly,  and  they  learn  quickly.  It  is  almost  true  to  say  that  the  best  govenunent 
for  Ireland  will  be  that  which  will  diffuse  most  light  among  the  poorer  classes, 
.  and  do  most  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  dense  ignorance  in  which  they  have  vegetated 
hitherto. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  Whig  ministry  to  foond  a 
vast  system  of  national  education,  on  a  plan  eminently  tolerant  and  reasonable. 
That  plan,  which  has  been  received  with  favour  and  sympathy  by  the  Catholics, 
has  succeeded  beyond  the  hopes  of  its  founders.    The  national  schools  have  multi- 
plied rapidly,  and  their  number,  already  very  considerable,  is  daily  on  the  increase. 
The  good  which  they  do  is  immense,  for  they  are  conducted  on  a  system,  and  by 
methods  which  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  by  the  most  exacting  advocates  of 
popular  instruction.    Thanks  to  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  which  are 
"true  models,  the  day  is  not  distant  when  there  shall  be  established  in  every  part  of 
Ireland  primary  schools  to  satisfy  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  population.   The 
future  of  this  great  work  has  not  been  endangered  by  the  accession  of  the  Con- 
iservative  party  to  power.    At  the  outset,  the  fanatical  partisans  of  the  established 
church  attacked  it  violently,  and  all  the  energy  of  the  Melbourne  ministry  was  re- 
quired to  maintain  progress  in  the  course  on  which  it  had  entered.    But  now  the 
benefits  of  the  national  schools  are  so  great  and  so  universally  recognised,  tlut 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  do  all  in  their  favour  that  Lord  John  Bussell  could  hare 
done. 

Would  a  national  parliament  hasten  this  intellectual  movement  ?  It  maj  well 
be  doubted.  The  existing  system  is  based  on  the  complete  absence  of  proaeljtism, 
on  a  spirit  of  absolute  impiartiality  among  the  different  religious  creeds.  The  men 
who  direct  it  are  justly  reputed  as  the  most  intelligent,  the  wisest,  and  most  mode- 
rate of  the  clergy — Catholic  and  Protestant — along  with  the  most  eminent  laymen 
of  the  country.  Would  it  remain  unchanged  if  power  were  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  democracy  P  Assuredly  not  It  would  certainly  be  disposed  to 
place  under  the  sole  direction  of  the  clergy  the  national  schools — all  those  at  least 
which  exist  in  the  provinces,  where  the  Protestants  are  an  imperceptible  minoritr. 
Such  a  result  would  be  regarded  as  certain  by  all  those  who,  relying  on  the  lessons 
of  history,  reflect  on  the  tendencies  of  religious  parties  when  they  have  all  politi- 
cal power  in  their  own  hands.  Now  this  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the 
country,  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  instruction. 

No  one  is  more  disposed  than  I  to  render  justice  to  the  Catholic  clergy.  I 
honour  their  sincere  faith,  their  zealous  charity,  their  boundless  self-devotion ;  but! 
do  not  recognise  in  them  the  qualities  necessary  to  direct  successfully  popnlsr 
instruction.  Their  profound  ignorance,  their  numerous  prejudices,  their  exaggerated 
political  notions,  render  them  unfit  to  fulfil  the  mission  which  the  piimaiy  teacher 
ought  to  propose  to  himself— to  develop  the  intelligence  and  to  raise  the  moral 
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dignity  of  cihildhood.  If  tbe  national  scLuooIb  were.  entruaWd  to  tha  cleigyttbej 
would  soon  fall,  £roni  the  high  degroa  of  parfipction  which  they  have  attained,  t(} 
the  leTol  of  the  Belgian  flchooLa,  The  inatruction  would  cease  to  be  intelligent^ 
and  the  lower  classes  would  derive  much  less  boiafit  from  them. 

As  the  merits  of  the  present  system  cannot  be  gainsaid,  it  will  perhaps  be 
sH^ged  that  an  Irish  parliament  would  devote  to  popular  instruction  a  much 
laiger  annual  sum  than  that  which  is  now  granted*  Thb  is  possiblei  But  it  is 
equally  true  that,  if  the  popular  party  were  to  demand  the  increase  of  this  sum 
vith  a  hundredth  part  of  the  zeal  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  impossibility,  they 
would  obtain  from  parliament,  whatever  party  might  occupy  the  Treasuiy  benches, 
mare  money  than  is  required  to  found  schools  in  every  pimsb. 

n.  CoioaacE  asb  IsmjBdKi. — ^What  have  these  to  hope  from  the  legislaUve 
independence  of  Ireland?  What  means  could  the  Irish  government  have  for 
lapidJ^  developing  these  two  principal  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  nations  P  In 
this  respect,  I  confess  my  complete  ignorance.  Some  persons  think,  perhaps,  that 
by  adopting  a  protective  system,  by  closing  its  ports  to  Britain,  Ireland  coidd 
make  many  branches  of  manufacture  flourish  at  home.  Nothing  more  ^urd  can 
be  imagined.  A  war  of  tmSa  between  the  two  islands  would  be  pernicious  to 
both ;  but  Britain  would  suffer  much  less  than  Ireland.  Ireland,  essentially  by 
nature  agricultural,  finds  in  Qreat  Britain  the  most  advantageous  market  in  the 
world  for  the  sale  of  its  products.  Even  if  we  suppose  that  the  condition  of  the 
lower  dasses  is  improved  as  is  to  be  desired,  even  if  those  classes  were  able  to 
consume  a  much  larger  amount  of  articles  of  food,  Ireland  will  always  yield  (how- 
ever little  its  agriculture  may  share  in  the  general  improvement  which  we  suppose) 
a  surplus  of  agricultural  produce,  which  it  must  export.  If  England  close  her 
ports  against  her,  what  will  she  do  with  her  butter,  her  com,  her  wheat  P  Driven 
to  aell  them  at  [a  loss  on  the  continent,  she  will  see  her  agriculture  reduced  to 
tenibb  distroes. 

BrituB,  on  the  other  hand,  would  lose  little  by  e»^hanging  her  manufactured 
goods  for  tiie  grain  of  Canada  and  of  the  Baltic,  for  the  butter  of  Holland,  instead 
•of  exchanging  them,  as  now,  for  the  produce  of  Ireland ;  and  if  she  had  to  bear 
^me  losses,  these  would  be,  in  any  case,  much  less  than  those  of  her  rival.  It  is, 
then,  quite  clear  that  to  establish  fiscal  barriers  between  Ireland  and  Britain  would 
be  an  act  of  madness. 

It  is,  besides,  certain  that  Ireland  cannot  aspire,  at  present,  to  become  an 
industrial  power.  There  are  wanting  the  elements  necessary  for  the  development 
of  industry:  capital  and  the  chief  kinds  of  raw  material.  The  Bepeal  .of  the 
Union  would  not  give  her  either  the  iron  or  the  coal  which  would  be  necessary ; 
and  still  less  would  it  increase  the  mass  of  ca^atal  needful  for  a  great  development 
of  industry.  By  the  aid  of  bounties,  of  privileges,  and  of  other  costly  encourage? 
ments,  a  factitious  industry  might  perhaps  be  iutroduced  into  Ireland ;  but  such  a 
result,  far  from  being  desirable,  would  be  to  be  dreaded  as  a  new  means  of  aggra- 
vating, sooner  or  later,  the  distress  of  the  working  classes. 

IIL  Public  Wobks. — Of  all  the  measures  hitherto  proposed,  that  which 
would  give  to  Ireland,  if  not  the  most  complete,  at  all  events  the  most  speedy, 
relief,  is  the  execution  of  vast  public  works  of  a  kind  to  empby  a  part  of  the 
labour  not  required  by  agriculture.  The  Irish,  if  well  paid  and  well  fed,  are 
eminently  qualified  for  labour  which  requires  great  muscular  strength.  They  are 
excellent  labourers.  The  French  people  have  had  means  of  judging,  by  the  way 
in  which  the  men  laboured  whum  the  contractors  for  the  Paris  and  B^uen  railway 
had  brought  over  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  who  were  almost  all 
Irish.  Consequently,  the  execution  of  such  enterprises  as  canals,  harbours,  raiL- 
ways^  would  be  favourably  conducted  in  Ireland,  since  manual  labour,,  which  con- 
stitutes  the  chief  cost  of  similar  works,  is  tbere  abundant. and  cheap..  But  an 
available. working  population  is  not  the  only  condition  needful  for  the  accompHslv- 
ment  of  the  enterprise9  just  mentioned*.  To  set  that  population  in  .motiop^  there 
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are  needed  the  Binews  of  all  tldngs — money,  capital.  To  procure  these  is  the 
great  difficulty.  Would  it  be  less  when  Ireland  had  obtained  an  indepeodent 
legislature  P  I  cannot  think  so.  For  whether  the  execution  were  undertaken  by 
private  companies,  or  by  the  government  itself,  capital  would  be  less  disposed  than 
now  to  seek  employment  in  Ireland.  The  country  itself  possesses  little;  if  it  wish 
to  undertake  great  works,  it  must  have  recourse  to  British  capitalLata  Those, 
who  already  hesitate  to  invest  their  money  on  the  other  side  of  the  St.  Qeoige'i 
Channel,  would  probably  refuse  altogether  to  risk  it  in  a  countzy  which  had  he- 
come  to  them  a  quite  foreign  land.  For  a  long  time,  if  Bepeal  were  efiected,  the 
Protestant  coins  of  London  would  distrust  the  good  faith  of  the  democratic  pa> 
liament  of  Dublin.  It  is,  then,  probable  that  this  measure  would  retard,  rather 
than  advance,  the  execution  of  the  public  works  which  the  interests  of  Irekod 
imperiously  demand. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Union  be  maintained, — if  the  feverish  agitation  of 
Bepeal  be  calmed, — it  is  certain  that  the  government  will  resume  the  projects 
already  suggested  under  the  Melbourne  ministry,  and  that  it  will  provide  Irdand 
with  a  network  of  railwavs  like  that  which  covers  Great  Britain.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  already  declared  that,  if  he  opposed  the  schemes  of  his  predecessors  in  office, 
it  was  only  because  he  preferred  to  leave  the  field  open  to  private  industry ;  hut 
that  this  not  having  fulfilled  his  expectation,  he  was  disposed  to  return  to  his  first 
thoughts.  From  this  declaration,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that,  in  the  next 
session,  the  ministry  will  do  something  for  Irish  railways  May  God  inspire  them 
with  a  determination,  noble,  comprehensive,  energetic,  worthy  of  the  great  nation 
which  they  govern,  and  lead  them  to  adopt  a  plan  which,  embracing  the  vrhde 
country,  may  produce,  in  some  measure,  a  happy  revolution  in  the  rate  uf  wages  1 

Railways,  independently  of  the  temporary  advantages  which  they  would  yield 
by  creating  a  vast  demand  for  labour,  would  singularly  advance  the  work  of 
regeneration  which  popular  instruction  is  called  on  to  accomplish.  By  destroying 
distances,  by  placing,  so  to  speak,  wild  Connaught  at  the  gate  of  Dublin ;  hy 
bringing  nearer  together  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  island,  by  furnishing 
them  with  the  occasion  and  the  means  of  seebg  and  of  knowing  each  other,  they 
would  contribute  to  weaken  those  prejudices  of  race,  those  antipathies  of  sect, 
which  have  wrought  so  much  evil  to  the  country. 

Lastly,  railways  would  g^ve  to  Ireland  great  commercial  importance.  If  one  of 
those  marvellous  lines  crossed  the  island  from  east  to  west,  placing  St.  GeorgeV 
Channel  in  prompt  communication  with  the  western  shore  washed  by  the  Atlantic ; 
if  the  distance  which  separates  the  walls  of  Dublin  from  the  harbours  of  Con- 
naught  could  be  traversed  in  eight  hours,  Ireland  would  of  necesdty  become  the 
highway  between  the  two  hemispheres;  its  future  would  be  magnificent.  The 
consequences  of  such  an  enterprise  would  be  immense,  not  only  for  Ireland,  hat 
for  the  whole  world.  Trans- Atlantic  navigation,  having  its  point  of  departure  on 
the  furthest  shores  of  County  dare,  rendered  thus  more  easy  and  less  costly,  wooH 
be  prodigiously  extended.  Imagine  what,  in  a  not  distant  future,  would  be  the 
relations  of  America  and  Europe,  if  in  seven  days'  time  men  coidd  pass  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other. 

If  the  British  nation  speedily  accomplish  a  work  which  must  have  vesolts  so 
magnificent,  it  will  have  done  much  to  repair  the  wrongs  which  its  ancestors  have 
infiicted  upon  Ireland,  and  to  fill  up  the  gulf  which  the  hatreds  of  ages  have  dog 
between  the  two  islands  so  near  in  space,  so  far  ofif  in  feeling. 

IV.  EMiGBATioir:  Poor-batbs. — A  system  of  well-managed  legal  aid,  sap- 
ported  by  emigration  on  a  great  scale,  would,  doubtless,  g^ve  substantial  relief  to 
the  labouring  class  employed  in  agriculture.  By  forcing,  on  one  hand,  the  land- 
owners to  take  an  interest  in  the  lot  of  the  poor  of  their  parish,  and,  on  the  other, 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  the  unhappy  people  who  now  compete  so  terribly 
for  a  morsel  of  land  to  cultivate,  or  for  insuificient  wages,  it  would  necessarily 
produce  a  rise  in  wages,  and  a  fall  in  the  rents  of  small  pieces  of  land. 
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If  these  measures  were  accompanied  by  the  extension  to  all  parts  of  Ireland  of 
the  present  system  of  education ;  if  the  government,  the  clergy,  and  the  upper 
classes,  employing  all  the  means  of  influence  and  of  action  which  society  has  at  its 
disposal,  were  to  Tie  with  each  other  in  the  effort  to  develop  the  intelligence  and 
to  raise  the  morals  of  the  lower  classes,  a  permanent  amelioration  would  ensue. 
The  Irish  workmen,  better  instructed  and  lees  ignorant,  would  become  more  provi- 
dent, and,  after  having  been  lifted  from  the  wretched  mire  in  which  they  have  so 
long  vegetated,  they  would  strive  to  go  on  mounting  the  steps  of  the  social  ladder, 
and  to  attain  a  more  prosperous  state  than  that  of  the  agricultural  populations  of 
dther  Britain  or  the  continent. 

The  efficacy  of  such  remedies  being  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  would  be  a  great  good,  if  it  were  certain  that  an  Irish  legislature  would 
endeavour  to  apply  them  with  energy  and  success.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
purely  Irish  parliament  would  not  inevitably  take  so  rational  a  course.  The 
popular  party  has  in  all  times  shown  the  most  intense  repugnance  to  the  principle 
of  l^al  charity  as  it  is  understood  in  Great  Britain. 

Vfhen  the  Melbourne  ministry  attempted  to  introduce  into  Irebind  the  system 
of  poor-rates,  O'Connell  opposed  it  vrith  his  accustomed  violence.  He  has  since 
resisted  its  application  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  It  is,  then,  reasonable  to 
think  that,  if  the  government  of  Ireland  were  to  fall  into  his  hands,  one  of  his  first 
cares  would  be  to  suppress  the  poor-rate,  and  to  destroy  all  that  has  been  done  to 
apply  to  the  country  the  English  system  of  legal  charity. 

The  expedient  of  emigration  would  be  more  to  the  taste  of  the  popular  party. 
The  Irish  parliament  would  not  oppose  it ;  but  if  it  had  recourse  to  it,  it  would 
find  almost-  insurmountable  difficulties  in  its  execution.  All  the  efforts  of  states- 
men, and  all  the  plans,  more  or  less  ingenious,  of  economists,  have  failed  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  transporting,  without  an  enormous  cost,  great  numbers  of  men  and 
women  across  the  ocean.  The  colonies  in  which  it  is  still  posmble  to  secure  a  happy 
existence  for  a  large  number  of  emigrants,  are  the  most  distant.  Canada  is  in 
danger  of  being  overcrowded  by  a  population  purely  of  the  lower  classes ;  already 
the  last  inunigranta  have  found  there  a  competition  as  keen  as  that  from  which 
tbey  fled  when  they  quitted  Europe. 

There  are  only  the  vast  continents  of  Oceania  open  to  receive  and  able  usefully 
to  employ  the  waves  of  emigration.  It  is  unfortunate,  for  the  cost  of  transporting 
a  family  from  Ireland  to  New  Holland  is  the  double  of  that  required  for  a  passage 
to  Canada. 

The  fiiet  being  so,  how  could  Ireland,  if  abandoned  to  her  own  resources,  under- 
take a  vast  plan  of  emigration  P  In  tbis  case  also,  much  more  than  in  the  question 
of  railways,  would  the  want  of  capital  make  her  powerless.  Besides,  if  even  she 
could  find  the  means  of  procuring  it,  she  must  have  recourse  to  England  and 
entieat  her  to  receive  the  surplus  of  the  population ;  she  would  be  compelled  to 
bamUe  herself  before  the  haughty  rival  agunst  whom  she  had  sustained  so  fierce 
a  struggle.  If  she  consented  to  do  this,  I  do  not  see  what  would  be  the  benefit  of 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  Assuredly,  this  measure  would  not  tend  to  raise  the 
moral  dignity  of  the  country. 

V.  Befobx  of  thb  Laws  op  Tbrbitobial  Property.— The  inquiry  now 
made  zegarding  the  first  four  measures  that  we  have  viewed  as  the  only  possible 
remediee  for  the  evils  of  Ireland  tends  also  to  prove  that  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
far  from  facilitating  their  application,  would  render  it  difficult  and  dangerous.  It 
lemains  for  me  to  examine  the  last  question,  the  most  important  of  all,  that  is, 
what  could  be  done  to  bring  about  a  better  distribution  of  property  in  land,  and  to 
improve  the  relations  between  the  proprietors  and  the  tenants  P 

Let  me  repeat,  at  tbe  outset,  that  we  have  excluded  from  the  discussion  every 
scheme  baaed  on  spoliation  and  revolution.  We  must  assume  as  our  foundation 
that  the  Iriah  parliament  would  respect  vested  rights,  and  that  it  would  renounce 
the  seductiTe  but  guilty  thought  of  avenging  on  the  present  generation  the  crimes 
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of  past  generationSy  and  would  content  itself  witk  leg^lating  and  modifying,  with- 
out violently  destroying,  the  now  exi3ting  rights  of  property.  Within  the  dick 
so  restricted,  there  would  still  be  much  to  do. 

M.  de  Beaumont,  in  his  remarkable  work,  on  Ireland,  has  very  well  shown  ihst 
almost  all  the  evils  which  afflkt  the  country  may  be  referred  to  the  existence  of  a 
bad  aristocracy.  It  is  evident,  in  fact,  that  in  a  country  where  property- in  land  is 
the  source  of  almost  all  powers,  the  most  pernicious  of  things  possible. is  that  the 
class  of  proprietors  and  the  other  classes  who  form  the  great  mass  of  sodety  should 
belong  to  races  and  to  religions  opposed,  rivals,  hostile  to  each  other.  Hers  U,  I 
cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  the  fatal  germ  of  an  infinitude  of  e?ils  which  corrupt 
and  vitiate  all  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  country.  Nothidg,  conse- 
quently, can  be  done  more  useful  to  Ireland  than  to  try  to  change  this  vidoos  state, 
by  substituting  for  the  existing  class  of  Protestant  proprietors.  Catholic  proprietors, 
who  should  inspire  the  masses  of  the  people  with  sympathy  in  all  their  relations. 

By  the  '  pure  and  simple '  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Protestants,  by  their 
forced  sale,  and  by  other  measures  of  this  kind,  an  assembly  such  as  the  French 
National  Convention  would  speedily  attain  this  end ;  but  these  abominable  expe- 
dients revolt  all  honest  minds.  It  is  for  us,  then,  to  see  what  can  be  hoped  from  a 
modification  of  the  civil  laws  which  relate  to  the  right  of  property. 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  transmission  and  the  distribution  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  are  analogous  to  those  of  Great  Britain.    Their  chief  object  in  to 
maintain  the  possession  of  it  without  change  or  partition,  in  the  same  famiUea,  and 
to  prevent  its  being  broken  up  into  small  portions  by  successive  divisions.  I  do  not 
wish  to  discuss  their  absolute  merit ;  in  their  favour,  numerous  arguments  may  he 
alleged,  and  the  example  of  England  gives  to  these  great  weight     But,  howerer 
advantageous  they  may  be  to  a  society  organised  wholly  in  accordance  with  their 
principle,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  Ireland  their  sad  effect  is  to  maintain  a  deplor- 
able state  of  things.    Beform,  then,  would  be  desirable,  for  the  greatest  admintfinn 
of  the  aristocratic  system  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  greatest  services  that 
could  be  rendered  to  that  country  would  be  to  deliver  it  from  its  Protestant  siia^ 
tocracy,  as  a  preliminary  for  creating  another  aristocracy  which  should  be  Catholic 
If  the  civil  law  did  not  check  the  transference  of  properties,  this  change 
would  be  made  more  rapidly  than  may  seem  probable  at  first  aightw    In  fact, 
the  Irish  Protestants  cannot  cling  to  their  estates  with  the  tenacity- which,  in  this 
respect,  distinguishes  the  English  race.    The  man  who  never  lives  on.  his  estate,  or 
he  who  lives  surrounded  by  a  population  that,  in  return  for  the  contempt  with 
which  he  treats  them,  regard  him  with  implacable  hatred,  cannot  be  bound  to  his 
property  by  very  strong  moral  ties.    If  he  found  it  to  his  pecuniary  advantage  to 
be  freed  from  it,  he  would  not  keep  it  long.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  if  land 
were  as  easily  transferable  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  France,  a  steady  movement  would 
ensue  which,  little  by  little,  would  transfer  it  from  the  hands  of  Protestant  pro- 
prietors to  those  of  Catholic  capitalists. 

The  Catholics  have,  during  the  last  century,  greatly  increased  their  wealth; 
the  statement  of  the  deposits  in  the  different  banks  shows  that  the  largest  portion 
of  the  floating  capital  of  the  country  belongs  to  them.  They  are  able,  then,  to 
purchase  lands,  to  recover  by  peaceful  means  the  property  wrested  from  their 
ancestors.  If  they  do  not  now,  it  is  because  the  civil  law.  presents  obataclea  ahnost 
insurmountable. 

To  remove  these,  it  would  suffice  to  abolish  entails  and  aleo  the  rigiit  of  primo- 
geniture ;  to  permit  the  partition  of  inheritances,  and  to  simplify  the  processes  and 
formalities  now  required  for  the  sale  or  division  of  landed  estate.  To  the  British 
people,  indeed,  these  measures  would  seem  very  serious;  they  would  be  regarded 
by  them  as  expedients  almost  revolutionary.  The  present  parliament  would  not 
readily  grant  them ;  but  would  an  Irish  parliament  be  much  more  diapoaad  to 
their  adoption  ?  This  is  by  no  means  certain ;  for  though  these  are  meaauieB  of 
vital  importance,  not  a  voice  in  Ireland  is  raised  to  demand  them.    In  all  ths 
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insomeiaUe  ^teeches  of  (yConnell,  not  a  single  word  on  the  sabject  is  to  be  found. 
Idets  of  civil  refonn  aie  more  advanced  in  Britain  than  in  Ireland.  In  Britain  a 
luge  party  already  demands  such  reforms  with  great  persistency.  One  of  the 
leideis  of  that  party;  Mr.  Ewart,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  two  yeara 
Ago  proposed  the  abolition  of  primogeniture ;  in  the  discussion  that  followed 
that  motion,  I  do  not  think  that  a  single  Iiish  orator  spoke  in  its  favour. 
I  am  more  than  inclined  to  believe  that,  though  0*Connell  at  times  uses  the 
language  of  a  thorough  democrat,  he  is  at  heart,  as  regards  the  laws  of  property, 
friendly  to  the  aristocratic  system ;  so  that  I  should  be  less  astonished  to  see  an 
Imh  ptrfiament  adopt  violent  and  revolutionary  measures  against  the  Protestant 
proprietors,  than  to  see  it  effect  a  complete  reform  of  the  civil  laws,  in  the  direction 
of  tlioee  principles  of  equality  which  the  French  code  has  consecrated. 

From  thede  considerations,  1  think  I  may  afiirm  that,  as  regards  even  the 
amendment  of  the  civil  laws,  Ireland  has  more  to  hope  from  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  than  from  an  exclusively  national  parliament  The  opinion  which  I  have 
eipieased  abont  entails  and  primogenitare  will  astonish,  perhaps  offend,  those  who 
imagine  that  the  ancient  edifice  of  the  British  Constitution,  mined  on  every  side. 
h$  no  other  supports  than  aristocratic  institutions,  which  cannot  be  touched  with- 
OQt  danger  of  their  falling  in  ruin.  The  example  of  the  great  reforms  that  have 
been  effected  during  the  last  twenty  years  may  well  suffice  to  convince  them  of 
thdr  error ;  but  as  these  reforms  have  modified  the  political  and  religious  laws, 
rather  than  the  ciyil  laws  which  maintain  the  aristocratic  organisation  of  society, 
their  authority  may  with  some  reason  be  denied.  I  readily  make  this  admission, 
and  I  win  not  use  the  arguments  which  these  reforms  might  seem  to  present.  But, 
while  1  acknowledge  the  very  important  place  which  the  aristocracy  has  held,  and 
still  holds,  in  the  British  Constitution,  I  utterly  reject  the  claim  of  the  Irish  aristo- 
cracy to  he  regarded  as  on  a  similar  footing.  How  can  two  things  so  widely 
different  he  likened  to  each  other  ?  What  resemblance  is  there  between  a  nobility 
vhich  by  its  intelligence,  its  talents,  its  devotedness  to  the  interest  of  the 
country,  has  justly  merited  its  rank  at  the  summit  of  the  British  nation,  and  a 
class  of  selfish  landowners,  alien  to  the  country  which  they  occupy,  and  hostile  to 
the  population  which  they  rule  ?  The  two  aristocracies  have  assuredly  no  more  in 
common  than  a  sound  and  vigorous  arm  has  with  its  fellow  which  gangrene  has 


The  improvement  of  the  relations  established  by  law  between  the  proprietors 
and  the  tenants,  between  the  minority  who  possess  and  the  majority  who  cultivate, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  the  legislator  can  undertake.  These 
relations  are  in  Ireland  as  bad  as  possible:  they  are,  I  have  already  said,  the 
primaiy  cause  of  the  country *s  distress.  No  one  denies  that  they  need  serious 
reform. 

Such  reflections  on  the  danger  of  the  needful  reforms  in  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  do  not  prove  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  this  direction.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  certain  that  a  government  enlightened,  strong,  and  impartial,  can  by 
degrees  effect  great  improvements.  During  many  centuries  all  the  laws  have  been 
made  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  landowners.  Those  times  of  injustice  we 
hare  happily  left  far  behind  us ;  effort  is  now  needed  to  obliterate  the  traces  they 
have  left.  It  is  a  laborious  task,  but  one  that  many  statesmen  have  already  taken 
in  hand,  one  that  I  hope  will  in  future  be  ardently  pursued.  Already  a  great 
reTobtion  has  been  effected  in  the  social  system  of  Ireland.  It  dates  from  the 
day  when  the  Lord  lieutenant,  Lord  Normanby,  in  reply  to  the  complaints 
addresAed  to  him  by  the  proprietors  of  a  county  on  the  disorders  of  the  poorer 
clafisea^  proclaimed  aloud  the  sacred  maxim  that  *  Property  has  its  duties  as  well 
flf  its  rights,  and  the  former  cannot  be  violated  without  injury  to  the  latter.' 

'  See  page  873  ante. 
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Admirable  words,  whicb  mark  the  adyent  of  a  new  era  for  Ireland,  and  announce 
that  the  dominion  of  force  is  about  to  ^ve  place  to  the  reign  of  justice  and 
humanity  1 

The  miniatrj  of  Lord  Melbourne,  by  introducing  the  poor-law  into  Ireland,  by 
laying  down  the  principle  that  the  landowners  are  bound  to  assist  the  poorer 
classes  in  their  need,  has  carried  as  far  as  it  was  permitted  the  application  of  Lord 
Normanby's  doctrine.  This  principle,  it  is  true,  has  been  badly  applied.  The  new 
poor-law  has  had  but  little  success,  on  account  as  much  of  the  defectiyeness  of  the 
measures  which  it  necessarily  involved,  as  of  the  violent  and  almost  factious  oppo- 
sition of  the  popular  party.  Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  its  immediate  results, 
it  will  still  have  the  immense  merit  of  establishing  for  the  first  time  in  Ireland,  that 
it  is  at  once  the  right  and  the  duty  of  society  to  impose  sacrifices  on  the  richer 
classes,  in  exchange  for  the  benefits  secured  to  them  by  the  maintenance  of  social 
order. 
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EXPLORATION  IN  GREECE. 

Thb  parable  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver,  if  altered  and  applied  to  modem 
iostanceSy  would  often  represent  the  loser  as  being  rapidly  hemmed 
in  by  a  small  crowd  eager  to  search  with  him,  so  strong  is  that  element 
DOW  in  human   nature  which  impels  men,  even  when  no  personal 
advantage  is  to  be  gained,  to  the  recovery  of  what  it  seems  must 
somehow  be  recoverable.     Naturally  this  extended  application  of  the 
parable  holds  good  no  less  in  higher  phases  of  action,  where  there  is 
DO  clearly  defined  loser,  and  where  the  seekers  call  themselves  volun- 
tarily to  the  task  without  right  or  claim  to  any  share  in  the  owner- 
ship.   Of  this  character  are  the  modern  explorations  in  Greece.     Yet 
in  one  sense  the  explorer  of  to-day  who  moves  heaven  and  earth  to 
fiod  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  Greek  temple  may  fairly  rank  among 
the  real  owners  of  it,  that  is  if  he  has  allied  himself  unalterably  to  the 
spirit  of  ancient  civilisation.     If  he  has  not  made  this  alliance,  he  is 
so  to  speak  a  mere  bystander  who  scrambles  where  he  thinks  the  piece 
of  silver  had  been  lost,  and  when  he  fails  fails  utterly  and  without 
pity ;  while  the  explorer,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  possessed  of  the 
true  spirit  will  be  shielded  from  all  reproach  should  he  not  succeed. 
For  him  complete  failure  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  merit  of  proving 
that  nothing  has  been  left  for  him  to  find  is  to  some  almost  as  im- 
portant a  fact  as  the  recovery  of  the  thing  itself  would  be  to  others. 
It  is  not  strange  that  under  so  favourable  an  arrangement  the  love 
of  exploration  in  classic  lands  should  greatly  increase  among  men  who 
from  their  learning  and  capacities  may  claim  a  share  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  old  Greeks.     In  this  country,  however,  it  may  be  argued 
that  for  some  years  there  has  been  no  such  increase.   On  the  contrary 
there  has  been  depression  amounting  almost  to  a  standstill.    But 
fortunately  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  depression,  be  it  ever 
so  low,  and  the  extinction  of  a  spirit  which  has  done  so  much  to  set 
Engbmd  in  the  front  of  those  nations  that  have  been  most  indebted, 
and  most  ready  to  confess  their  debt,  to  the  civilisation  of  ancient 
Greece.    In  this  as  in  other  spheres  of  action  there  must  be  times  of 
stagnation.   After  a  while  the  fervour  of  enterprise  subsides,  or  rather 
when  Governments  begin  to  feel  that  they  have  been  virtuous  long 
enough  in  their  supplies,  a  lull  ensues.    It  has  begun  in  Germany — 
what  may  happen  to  the  French  cannot  be  ascertained.    They  seem 
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still  on  the  flood.  But  in  England  it  has  been  low  water  ever  since 
1875,  when  the  excavations  at  Ephesus  were  completed,  after  a  long 
and  heavy  expenditure.  From  that  time,  back  to  1856,  if  we  take 
Mr.  Newton's  expedition  to  Halicamassus  as  the  commenoement  of 
our  last  era  of  activity,  we  have  a  period  of  about  twenty  years  daring 
which,  including  the  extensive  and  protracted  excavations  at  Halicar- 
nassus  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  Ephesus  on  the  other,  Carthage 
has  been  partly  explored,  and  the  temples  and  tombs  of  Cjrene  have 
been  made  to  yield  their  remains,  if  not  exhaustively,  yet  on  a  large 
scale.  The  fruits  of  a  very  successful  clearing  of  tombs  at  Caminis 
in  Khodes  were  acquired  for  this  country  in  1864,  while  in  the  same 
island,  on  the  ancient  site  of  lalysus,  a  series  of  antiquities  of  great 
interest  were  obtained  through  private  liberality. 

Next  to  operations  supported  by  the  Government,  those  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society  have  ranked  first.    The  Society  of  Dilettanti,  like 
the  Q-ovemment,  has  its  eras  of  activity.     With  both  it  is  a  question 
of  Bupply,  which  sooner  or  later  ceases  to  be  equal  to  ihe  demand. 
The  last  era  of  the  Dilettanti  began  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  may 
be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  one  of  which  was  spent  in 
exploring;  the  othcfr  was  employed  in  preparing  the  resalta  for 
publication.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  they  balance  matters  evenly, 
and  set  an  example  against  haste  in  rushing  into  print.    They  are 
entitled  to  boast  of,  I  beUeve,  a  longer  existence  than  my  other  learned 
society  in  this  country.    When  ^ey  print  it  is  done  in  folios.   In 
their  plates  they  seem  to  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense.    In  their 
Expeditions  they  have  taken  care  to  get  men  of  Well-proved  capacity 
to  conduct  them.     But  they  do  not  dig  in  tombs.     It  is  to  temples 
that  their  traditions  lead  them — traditions  handed  down  from  the 
last  century,  when  the*  influence  of  Stuart  had  made  the  architecture 
of  Greek  temples  a  model  for  public  buildings*     In  their  clinging' to 
temples  the  object  is  now  not  the  same  ;  the  Greek  model  has  had 
its  day,  and  may  not  have  another.    The  object  is  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  presentation  of  it  in  the 
set^nd,  in  a  fashion  acceptable  to  men  of  fastidious  taste  in  things 
that  ^.ppeal  to  the  eye.  In  the  literary  element  they  are  less  exacting, 
and  perhaps  with  good  reason,  since  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whdiher 
there  is  anyone  still  living  who  would  expect  pleasure  in  the  pages  of 
a  folio.  What  they  write  is  written  for  practical  purposes.    Yet  there 
are  places  where  the  text,  studded  with  calculations,  appears  to  pre- 
sent this  difficulty,  that  a  reader  who  might  imderstand  the  figmres 
would  be  nearly  baffled  to  follow  the  connecting  tissue  of  words. 

The  folio  lately  issued  [by  the  Dilettanti  represents  their  excava- 
tions at  Priene,  and  the  exploration  of  temples  at  Teos  and  in  the 
Troad.  The  director  was  Mr.  Pullan,  who  had  previously  been 
architect  in  the  expedition  to  Halicamassus,  and  it  is  only  just  to 
him  to  say  that,  in  getting  done  what  must  be  done  in  a  country 
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where  nothing  is  more  resented,  constant  succ^s  proved  the  judicious^ 
neffi  of  his  appointment.  From  his  reports  it  is  clear,  if  it  was  not 
well  known  before,  that  the  Turkish  official  has  a  talent  for  diagnosing 
the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  of  yielding, 
if  he  must  yield,  with  that  gracefulness  which  obliterates  the 
enozmity  of  the  demand  he  has  made,  or,  at  least,  ought  to  obliterate 
it  if  a  TnoduB  vivendi  is  to  be  established. 

To  clear  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Priene  was  the  principal  aim  of 
the  mission,  and  the  task  could  not  but  be  promising.  For  there  on  a 
high  ]^teaa  the  temple  lay  in  a  huge  mass  of  dislocated  columns 
and  digointed  members.  Apparently  an  earthquake  had  produced 
the  collapse^,  but  there  had  been  a  fire,  perhaps  long  before,  and  a 
consequent,  if  not  a  previous,  spoliation  of  the  treasures.  For  us  it 
ig  hard  to  understand  thos^  frequent  fires  in  the  ancient  Grreek 
temples,  springing  at  times  from  very  simple  causes,  as  when,  for 
example,  at  Argos,  an  aged  priestess  fell  asleep,  and  could  not  pre- 
vent the  lamp  from  setting  fire  to  certaiil  fillets  near  it,  whence  a 
conflagration  arose  and  destroyed  the  temple.  We  make  too  small 
allowance  for  wood  used  in  the  construction  of  the  interior,  as  well 
as  for  tables,  chairs,  and  ctipboards  to  contain  the  treasures  and 
articles  of  service  in  the  deifemonies.  However  that  may  be,  there  is 
the  fieu!t  of  frequent  fired,  from  one  of  which  the  temple  at  Priene 
had  suffered,'  doubtless  ait  a  time  when  the  town  had  ceased  to  be  able 
to  renew  or  repair  it. 

Into  this  huge  heap  of  ruins  a  clearance  hd.d  to  be  made  to  see 
what  had  been  left  standing.     Fortunately  much  had  been  left,  and 
fortunate  also  is  the  director  of  such  operations  to  find  amid  his 
daily  cares  asid  hopes  the  compensation  of  seeing  nature  display  her 
varying  moods  of  light  and  cloud,  storm  and  calm,  across  the  broad 
plain  of  tbe  Mssander,  as  it  lies  below,  separating  him  from  in- 
numerable motmtains.    Behind  him,  as  he  looks  on  the  plain,  rises 
a  high  ragged '  cliff  with  vultures  circling  romid  its  summit,  except 
when  storms  of  rain  and  wind  lash  vainly  on  the  rocks.    But  in  time 
the  splendid  natural  scene  becomes  &miliar,  troubles  are  smoothed 
over,  except  for  the  occasional  approach  of  brigands,  and  at  length  the 
temple  has  been  cleared,  measured,  drawn,  photographed,  and  so  far 
secured  tliat  certain  of  its  members,  together  with  many  interesting 
inscriptions,  have  been  transmitted  to  England  for  presentation  to 
the  Britisb  Museum.    Then  the  gain  has  to  be  counted. 

For  the  history  of  Priene  the  gain  has  been  considerable.  The 
architectural  features  of  the  temple  have  been  mostly  ascertained. 
Scnlptcufes  there  are  few,  the  most  interesting  being  certain  broken 
slabs  of  frieze  representing  a  G-igantomachia,  in  which  occur  figures 
and  motives  said  to  resemble  closely  the  reliefs  found  a  year  or  two 
ago  at  Pergamum,  and  now  in  the  museum  at  Berlin.  Should  the 
resemblance    extend    to  artistic    execution,  it  will   be    necessary 
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to  introduce  a  change  in  certain  dates  now  generally  accepted. 
For  it  is   not  to  be  supposed  that  a  period  of  nearly  a  centuiy 
and  a  half  could  have  passed  over  the  art  of  Asia  Minor  without 
marked  and  considerable  effect.     The  sculptures  of  Pergamum  have 
been  dated  in  the  reign  of  Eumenes  the  Second,  b.c«  197-159,  while 
the  construction  of  the  temple  at  Priene  is  held  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in   the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  is  previous  to 
B.C.  330.    That  Alexander  dedicated  the  temple  is  a  matter  of  fact 
proved  by  the  inscriptions  on  its  walls  still  existing,  which  show  also 
that  in  return  for  this  favour  he  had  allowed  the  people  of  Priene  to 
escape  taxation.     Either  they  had  impoverished  themselves  to  boild 
the  temple  and  had  thus  evoked  his  pity,  or  his  object  in  not  impos- 
ing taxes  was  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  structure.    In  the 
latter  case  a  considerable  delay  may  well  have  occurred  in  the 
troublous  times  that  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  view  of  the  question  it  may  be  worth  notice  that  a 
colossal  statue  within  the  temple — whether  a  statue  of  the  goddess  or 
not — had  not  been  placed  in  position  till  the  brief  reign  of  Oro- 
phemes,  about  b.c.  158.   A  few  silver  coins  struck  by  him  were  found 
under  the  pedestal.    If  this  could  be  assumed  to  have  been  the 
principal  statue  of  the  goddess,  it  would  be  evident  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  temple  had  been  protracted  to  a  date  contemporary  with 
Eumenes  the  Second  and  the  Pergamum  sculptures.     On  the  other 
hand  it  is  possible,  perhaps  very  probable,  that  ^he  Pergamum  sculp- 
tures were  executed  for  Attains  the  First,  b.c.  241-197.    But  even 
then  there  would  be  about  a  century  between  them  and  the  date  of 
Alexander. 

The  frieze  from  Priene  has  evident  faults  such  as  would  he 
expected  from  an  indifferently  gifted  but  well-trained  artist  shortlj 
after  the  death  of  Alexander.  It  is  only  with  reluctance  that  we  can 
believe  work  of  this  character  to  have  been  possible  previous  to  that 
event,  and  yet  there  are  things  to  make  us  hesitate.  Between  the 
two  friezes  of  the  Mausoleum  there  is  a  marked  distinction  of  style. 
Even  in  the  frieze  of  the  order  there  are  occasionally  figures  which  if 
found  by  themselves  would  not  be  associated  with  that  building  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge.  But  there  can  be  no  question  of 
their  having  been  made  previous  to  the  death  of  Alexander.  Again, 
the  sculptures  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  claim  to  belong 
to  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  however  much  we  may  be  disposed  to 
resent  the  claim. 

One  more  feature  to  be  remarked  in  the  enterprises  of  the 
Dilettanti  is  the  reward  which  the  director  of  the  excavations  obtains 
in  seeing  his  drawings,  restorations,  and  general  results  carefully  and 
excellently  published.  For  the  directors  of  Grovemment  excavations 
there  are  no  doubt  also  rewards,  but  not  of  this  specially  appropriate 
kind.    It  is  for  them  to  find  a  publisher  for  themselves,  and  that  is 
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a  search  which  has  only  once  been  successful  in  our  last  era  of  explora- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Newton  on  Halicamassus,  Goidus, 
and  Branchidse.  From  it  to  Smith  and  Porcher's  book  on  Cjrene,  and 
again  to  Mr.  Wood's  on  Ephesus,  is  a  melancholy  descent  if  we  consider 
the  importance  of  the  result«  actually  obtained  in  these  excavations. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  in  any  reasonable  space  a  sense 
of  the  impetus  which  these  three  Government  expeditions  have  given 
to  the  study  of  ancient  art  and  archaeology.  At  Halicamassus  it  was 
a  race  to  recover  one  of  the  most  famous  buildings  in  antiquity — the 
monument  of  Mausolus— on  which  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  had  with 
others  exercised  their  gifts.  It  may  be  that  the  sculptures  found 
after  an  arduous  search  are  mostly  the  work  of  the  others.  Yet  some 
are  clearly  the  work  of  an  artist  of  the  first  rank.  For  example, 
among  the  pieces  of  the  broader  frieze  there  is  a  charioteer  whose 
head  and  neck  bear  the  closest  resemblance  in  style  to  a  head  which 
I  saw  lately  at  Tegea,  near  the  ruins  of  the  temple  built  and  adorned 
by  Scopas.  Those  who  have  seen  the  head  at  Tegea  feel  that  it  must 
be  from  his  hand,  and  as  regards  the  Mausoleum  head  I  have  the 
same  conviction.  Nor  does  the  bending  action  of  the  figure,  with 
its  beautifully  sweeping  drapery,  seem  other  than  worthy  of  him.. 
Apart,  however,  from  any  direct  question  of  Scopas  and  Praxiteles,  it 
was  to  the  sculpture  of  the  Mausoleum  almost  alone  that  we  were- 
obliged  to  look  for  the  characteristics  of  their  school,  until  the  com- 
paratively recent  finding  of  the  Hermes  at  Olympia. 

At  Ephesus  the  possibilities  were  infinite,  when,  after  some  years 
of  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  the  track  of  the  great  temple  of 
Artemis  was  fortimately  discovered.    It  was  a  long  track  to  follow 
certainly.    Yet  the  task,  even  with  its  heavy  expenditure,  could  not 
but  be  urgent  when  it  was  recollected  that  the  temple  itself  had  been 
admired  in  the  later  centuries  of  antiquity  to  the  extent  of  being 
regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders,  and  that  among  its  ruins  might 
skill  be  found  one  or  more  works  of  sculpture  directly  from  the  hand 
of  Polycletus,  Pheidias,  or  Scopas.   In  this  last  respect  hopes  were  not 
realised.    Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  ruins  of  the  temple  itself  in  the 
end  justified  all  expectations.     Even  the  fairly  well-preserved  figures 
on  the  sculptured  drum  of  a  column,  though  carefully  calculated  for 
effect  at  a  height,  are  yet  not  more  than  good  examples  of  what  is 
called  academical  art,  that  is  to  say,  the  production  of  a  man  who  has 
been  perhaps  thoroughly  trained  in  the  traditional  rules  of  his  profes- 
sion, but  superadds  to  this  training  no  brilliancy  of  gifts.     In  some 
other  examples  the  coarseness  of  the  work  might  be  overlooked  if  it 
were  not  for  the  imbecility  of  the  composition.    These,  however,  are 
qualities  which  the  German  excavations  at  Olympia  have  taught  us 
to  be  prepared  for  even  in  times  of  the  highest  excellence  in  art. 

While  the  operations  at  Ephesus  were  proceeding,  some  anxiety 
existed  as  to  the  final  answer  that  would  be  given  to  the  question, 
Vol.  XII.— No.  67.  C  C 
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whether  the  temple  built  in  Alexander's  time  had  been  an  entirely  new 
construction,  or  whether  part  of  the  previous  building  had  been  saved 
from  the  fire  and  utilised.  In  the  end  there  was  no  evidence  of  such 
salvage.  The  destruction  appears  to  have  been  complete.  The  ruins, 
however,  had  not  been  all  cleared  away.  For  under  the  pavement  of 
the  new  temple  were  found  some  fragmentary  reliefs  which  had 
belonged  to  its  predecessor,  and  had  in  some  instances  suffered  much 
from  the  action  of  fire.  These  fragments  constitute  the  best  results 
that  were  obtained  at  Ephesus  for  the  history  of  ancient  art.  At  the 
same  time  all  that  has  been  gained  in  the  interests  of  art  may  be 
said  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  importance  of  settling  for 
ever  the  site  of  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  Nothing 
else  could  stop  the  vain  dreams  of  men,  or  hinder  them  from 
squandering  energy  and  means  in  digging  where  mere  fancy  led. 

At  Cyrene  the  excavations  of  Smith  and  Porcher  in  1860  were- 
neither  extensive  nor  costly  to  the  Government,  and  if  the  sculptures 
obtained  were  mostly  illustrative  of  decadence  in  the  art,  there  were 
also  among  them  several  examples  of  more  than  usual  interest.  A 
bronze  portrait  head  renders  to  the  life  a  young  man  with  an 
Ethiopian  strain  in  his  blood,  and  it  shows  how  a  sculptor  may  com- 
bine intense  realism  in  the  formation  of  the  features  with  an  idealisa- 
tion of  the  expression  on  the  face.  At  the  same  time  the  hair  is 
conventional  in  treatment  to  a  degree  which  is  welcome  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  in  this  respect  the  Ethiopian  is  by  nature  singularly 
ill-L^uited  for  artistic  effect.  In  this  case  it  is  conventionalism  invented 
during  a  ripe  period  of  art,  as  opposed  to  the  older  form  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  very  simple  process  of  reproducing  the  hair  by  means 
-of  fine  threads  or  hairs  of  bronze  soldered  down  side  by  side,  with 
natural  curls  at  their  ends,  till  they  covered  the  whole  head.  Such 
a  treatment  might  be  termed  the  extreme  of  realistic  imitation,  and 
is  specially  interesting  as  being  one  of  those  cases  capable  of  exact 
proof,  in  which  what  in  after  times  appears  to  be  pure  conventionalism, 
bad  its  origin  in  a  very  simple  contrivance  to  get  over  a  difficulty. 

The  principal  want  in  Cyrene  up  to  now  is  that  of  sculpture  from 
the  archaic  and  highly  advanced  periods,  during  which  successful 
athletes  and  owners  of  horses  and  chariots  were  winning  contests  at 
the  games  in  Greece,  and  were  recording  their  triumphs  in  great 
works  of  sculpture  at  the  scenes  of  their  exploits.  It  is,  of  course, 
only  a  probability  that  copies  of  these  works  were  retained  to  adorn 
Cyrene  also.  Yet  this  in  itself  would  be  enough  to  lead  to  high 
expectations  in  a  diligent  search  on  the  site,  while  the  mere  fact  of 
great  artists  having  been  employed  on  such  commissions  suggests 
the  further  likelihood  of  their  services  having  been  called  in  for  other 
purposes  in  these  early  times  of  widespread  artistic  appreciation. 
Of  this  age  the  only  reminiscence  is  a  marble  head,  identical  in 
type  and  measurements  with  the  heads  of  the   Choiseul*Oouffier 
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Apollo  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Apollo  on  the  omphalos  at 
Athens.  So  close  is  this  identity  that  all  three  must  have  been 
made  with  scrupulous  exactness  to  one  original,  if  the  statue  in 
Athens  be  not  itself  the  original.  In  style  these  sculptures  belong 
to  the  period  of  transition  from  the  archaic  manner  in  Athens  to 
the  ripe  treatment  of  Pheidias.  There  are,  however,  some  who  would 
eoniider  them  rather  as  later  imitations  of  this  transitional  stage, 
founding  their  argument  on  the  obvious  fact  that  the  anatomical 
markiiigs  in  the  two  statues  are  toned  down  to  a  degree  which  must 
be  admitted  to  be  exceptional  till  we  reach  the  later  school  of  Pasi- 
teles.  This  view  is  in  a  way  favoured  by  the  finding  of  the  Gyrene 
head  among  sculptures  not  older  than  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  At  the  same  time  in  all  three  cases  the  copying  has  been  so 
minutely  exact  that  we  may  fidrly  regard  them  as  representing  on 
the  whole  the  true  style  of  the  original. 

The  cemeteriefi  of  Gyrene  had  from  time  to  time  attracted  atten- 
tion, but  it  was  not  till  1866  and  1868  that  Mr.  Dennis,  with  his 
prenoos  experience  in  Sicily,  was  fortunate  in  recovering  a  series  of 
painted  vases,  most  of  which  had  to  judge  by  their  style  been 
imported  from  Athens  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  Several  of  them 
bear  dates  ranging  towards  the  end  of  that  period.  That  is  to  say, 
they  bear  the  names  of  the  magistrates  at  Athens  who  held  office 
in  the*  years  when  they  were  won  as  prize  vases  in  the  Panathenaio 
gunes.  The  precise  dates  of  these  magistrates  are  known  from 
other  somoes,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  quality  of  vase  paint- 
ing at  a  particular  time  is  ascertained,  and  forms  a  standard  for  the 
comparison  of  other  examples.  Produced  in  large  numbers,  these 
prize  vases  cannot  be  expected  to  exhibit  the  best  art  of  their  day. 
In  this  respect  they  are  in  fact  considerably  behind  other  specimens 
from  Qprene,  presumably  of  the  same  epoch.  Still  the  maimer  of 
the  time  is  evident  in  them,  and  apart  from  this  strictly  technical 
question  there  is  a  matter  of  some  human  interest  attaching  to  vases 
recovered  intact  from  among  the  dust  of  their  ancient  winners. 

The  results  of   these  varipus   explorations  have  enriched  the 
British  Museum  with  material  for  observation  and  study  in  many 
directions.     As  yet  this   material   has  been  but  sparingly  taken 
advantage  of  in  this  country;  but  should  the  recently  established 
journal  of  the  Hellenic  Society  continue  as  it  has  begun,  something 
will  have  been  done  to  remove  this  reproach.    The  society  in  ques- 
tion has  many  other  aims,  including  among  them  at  present  a  limited 
plan  of  exploration  in  Asia  Minor.     On  the  whole,  however,  it  has 
been  the  students  of  Germany  and  France  who  have  made  the  most 
use  of  the  accumulations  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the  result 
abroad  has  been  a  strong  impulse  towards  excavation.     M.  Carapanos 
has  saooeeded  admirably  at  Dodona,  Dr.  Schliemann  has  repeatedly 
astonished  the  world  by  the  things  he  has  found  no  less  than  by  his 
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accounts  of  them,  MM.  Salzmann  and  Biliotti  worked  the  tombs 
of  Bhodes  like  a  precious  mine,  and  G-eneral  Cesnola  relieved  Cyprus 
of  innumerable  objects  of  interest  and  substantial  value.  In  addition 
to  private  enterprise  the  Governments  of  Crermany,  France,  and 
Austria  have  been  in  the  field  with  extraordinary  success.  What 
has  been  done  by  the  Germans  at  Olympia  and  Pergamum  has  been 
abundantly  described  and  discussed.  But  the  French  also  have  met 
with  splendid  success  in  Delos,  especially  in  the  recovery  of  sculp- 
tures dating  from  an  early  age,  when  the  art  was  working  its  way  to 
mastery  of  material  and  the  expression  of  details.  Austria  sent  two 
expeditions  to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  though  the  sculpture 
there  found  was  not  of  the  first  order,  yet  the  effort  on  both  occasiouB 
would  have  been  justified  by  it  alone,  without  consideration  of  the 
new  light  obtained  for  the  history  of  Greek  architecture.  Russia 
has  continued  indefatigably  her  researches  in  the  Crimea,  with  the 
result  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  contents  of  Greek  tombs,  the 
Museum  of  St.  Petersburg  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost,  if  not 
actually  the  first  in  existence. 

If  there  were  at  the  present  moment  in  this  coontiy  a  desire 
to  begin  a  new  era  of  exploration,  there  would  be  found  no  scarcity 
of  eligible  scenes  where  Hellenic  civilisation  had  oace  flourished. 
From  Greece  itself  we  are  practically  shut  out  so  long  as  there  is 
no  English  Institute  in  Athens  gradually  to  prepare  students  for  the 
superintendence  of  work  of  this  kind.    For  it  is  now  an  obvious 
fact  that  qualifications  which  at  times  have  passed  in  Asia  Minor 
and  elsewhere  would  now  be  the  subject  of  ridicule  under  the  active 
criticism  of  students  resident  or  travelling  in  Greece.     High  qualifi- 
cations are  required  when  the  explorer  is  allowed  no  right  over  what 
he  finds  except  that  of  being  first  in  the  field  to  explain  and  circulate 
its  merits.     But  they  may  be  dispensed  with  when  the  sculptures  or 
other  antiquities  brought  to  light  become  a  solid  possession  of  the 
finder  or  his  patrons.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  England  regards  posses- 
sion as  nine  points  of  the  law.     She  must  therefore  look  to  lands 
where  it  is  possible.    It  is  possible,  but  not  without  difficulties,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  it  is  possible  in  Cyprus  without  any  difficulty. 

Except  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  little  has  survived  from 
antiquity  that  can  surpass  or  compare  with  those  obtained  by  Sir 
Charles  Fellows  in  Lycia  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Yet 
he  left  much  of  Lycia  unworked ;  and  as  he  left  it  so  it  has  remained, 
but  for  the  quite  recent  expedition  of  the  Austrians.  They  may  be 
said  to  have  annexed  it  archseologically  for  whatever  it  is  worth.  At 
Ephesus  the  English  operations  ceased  with  the  clearance  of  the  site 
of  the  temple,  leaving  untouched  the  deep  accumulation  of  alluvial 
soil  around  it.  Very  possibly  on  the  fall  of  the  temple  much  of  its 
sculpture  had  been  projected  on  all  sides  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  on  this  theory  it  is  natural  to  expect,  as  Mr.  Wood  does,  that  a 
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clearance  of  the  surrounding  soil  would  be  attended  with  frnitful 
results.  He  commends  his  plan  of  further  operations  also  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  land  to  be  worked  on  is  still  the  property  of 
this  country.  Apart,  however,  from  the  site  of  the  temple,  there 
must  have  stood  in  its  proximity  many  statues  and  lesser  buildings 
of  which  remains  might  still  be  found,  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
better  method  of  reaching  them  than  by  proceeding  outwards  from 
the  temple  on  all  sides.  Otherwise  a  more  uncertain  prospect  could 
not  well  be  surveyed  than  the  broad  flat  plain  of  the  Gayster,  covering 
with  its  deep  alluvial  soil  no  one  knows  what. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  would  bono  great  uncertainty  in  opening 
the  ancient  tumuli  of  Lydia.  From  the  attempts  already  made  by 
Mr.  Dennis  and  others,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  anything 
imposing  in  the  way  of  art  would  be  met  with.  Yet  at  the  worst 
the  form  of  construction  adopted  in  these  sepulchres  would  be  ascer- 
tained, and  this  would  be  no  small  matter  in  these  days,  when  the 
history  of  elementary  skill  occupies  the  attention  of  so  many 
thoughtful  persons.  Without  leaving  Lydia  there  is  Sardis  waiting 
to  be  explored,  or,  going  northward,  there  is  the  Troad,  whither  the 
successes  of  the  Germans,  including  Dr.  Schliemann,  have  attracted 
a  small  band  of  Americans,  less  prepared,  perhaps,  as  yet  for  excavating 
than  for  prospecting.  Even  well  into  the  interior  are  many  sites 
calculated  to  repay  favourably  the  increased  cost  of  advancing  upon 
them.  In  every  case  there  will  be,  besides  expense,  many  vexatious 
diflSculties. 

When  General  Cesnola  had  completed  his  excavations  in  Cyprus, 
the  vast  quantity  of  antiquities  be  had  obtained  encouraged  a  belief 
that  he  had  fairly  ransacked  the  island.     But  this  belief  was  soon 
after  dispelled  by  the  arrival  of  Major  Cesnola  with  another  huge 
collection,  said  to  be  in  many  respects  of  great  importance,  though 
hardly  rivalling  that  of  his  more  fortunate  brother.    General  Cesnola's 
services  to  classical  archeology  are  justly  reckoned  as  of  the  first 
Older.    Other  explorers  of  Cyprus  in  times  past  have  met  with  no 
startling  fortune,  and  so  far  have  contributed  to  the  prospects  as  they 
now  stand  an  element  of  uncertainty.  The  tombs  may  be  relied  on  for 
quantities  of  common  pottery,  specimens  of  which  already  abound  in 
ffloseums  and  even  in  private  collections.     With  this  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  deal.     At  the  same  time  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
island  not  yet  explored,  and  from  them  it  might  reasonably  be  hoped 
that  the  tombs  would  yield  occasionally  a  higher  class  of  vases,  which 
would  repay  the  search  and  redeem  the  character  of  the  ancient 
Cypriotes  in  respect  of  this  branch  of  art.     It  is  not  as  if  they  had 
altogether  neglected  it,  and,  like  the  people  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia, 
taken  rather  to  terracotta  statuettes  for  the  furnishing  of  their  tombs. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Cypriotes  would  seem  to  have  been  as  dis- 
tinguished for  the  quantity  as  for  the  commonness  of  their  pottery, 
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unless  by  experiments  in  new  localities  matters  assume  a  different 
complexion.  As  yet  most  of  our  specimens  have  come  from  one 
district,  and  exhibit  none  of  that  love  of  artistic  enrichment  which 
carried  the  Greeks  so  far  beyond  consideration  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  article  operated  on.  The  clay  of  a  vase  seemed  at  the  outset 
a  poor  substance  for  the  Cypriote,  and  he  cared  little  apparently  to 
refine  it. 

The  sculpture  no  less  than  the  pottery  is  largely  pervaded  by  a 
dense  commonness  of  skill  as  well  as  of  material.  Yet  exceptions 
like  the  two  splendid  marble  sarcophagi  found  by  General  Cesnok 
raise  the  hope  of  obtaining  examples  of  this  art  which  would  make  us 
independent  of  New  York  when  we  have  a  mind  to  study  this  subject 
For  the  history  of  architecture  in  Cyprus  almost  noUiing  has  been 
done,  though  the  field  of  inquiry  is  extensive,  and  apparently  not 
costly  to  work.  There  need  be  no  expectation  of  marvels  in  design 
and  construction.  The  most  to  be  hoped  for  would  be  evidence  of 
many  forms  of  transition  between  Oriental  and  Greek  methods  of 
building.  The  antiquities  of  Cyprus  have  already  proved  a  key  to 
more  than  one  mystery.  They  are  not  things  of  average  beauty  and 
attraction  that  appeal  to  the  cultivated  classes  generally.  They  are 
peculiar,  and  appeal  to  the  special  student. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  conclude  without  acknowledging  the  intelli- 
gence, zeal,  and  liberality  of  the  Greeks  themselves  in  the  conduct  of 
explorations,  such  for  example  as  those  at  Spata  and  Epidaurus.  For 
several  years  they  have  been  making  preparations  to  excavate  at 
Eleusis,  where  they  have  been  obliged  to  build  a  new  village  for  the 
inhabitants  whose  houses  it  will  be  necessary  to  pull  down.  At  Tegea 
in  Arcadia  they  have  the  prospect  of  heavy  expense  before  they  can 
hope  to  uncover  the  famous  temple  built  there,  and  sculptured  also  by 
Scopas.  The  modem  village  of  Piali  is  built  above  it.  But  their 
most  pressing  undertaking  is  doubtless  at  Olympia,  where  they  have 
inherited  the  task  which  the  Germans  left  incomplete ;  a  large  dis* 
trict  still  remains  d^ply  covered  with  alluvial  soil.  It  is  an  outlying 
district,  where  there  cannot  be  much  hope  of  important  rewards,  and 
we  are  therefore  bound  to  sympathise  with  the  Greeks  in  finding  this 
vast  amount  of  labour  and  expense,  so  to  speak,  thrust  on  them.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  search  for  them  cannot  be  delayed  now 
without  injury. 

A.  S.  MUSBAT. 
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The  Emperor  Julian  had  his  own  objections  tx>  Christianity:   he 

thought  if  men  needed  intercessors  with  the  Most  High,  it  was  more 

hindrance  than  help  to  turn  from  the  temples  whose  deities  were 

glorified   by  art  and    poetry,   from  the  philosophy  which   could 

explain  every  crude  legend  or  gross  rite  away,  to  the  shrines  of 

martyrs  and  the  cells  of  anchorites.     Still  he  was  not  too  prejudiced 

\jQ  see  that  the  Church  was  the  most  efficient  institute  yet  discovered 

for  promoting  morality  and  relieving  distress.    When  he  reopened 

the  temples  which  Constantius  had  endeavoured  to  close,  he  solemnly 

exhorted  their  priests  to  copy  the  useful  virtues  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

The  author  of  Ecc^  Homo  has  made  a  similar  appeal  to  the  present 

generation  of  Christian  clergy ;  he  bids  them  make  it  ^  their  business 

to  investigate  and  to  teach  the  true  relation  of  man  to  the  universe 

and  to  society,  the  true  ideal  he  should  worship,  the  true  vocation  of 

particular  nations,  the  course  which  the  history  of  mankind   has 

taken  hitherto,  in  order  that  upon  a  full  view  of  what  is  possible  and 

desirable  men  may  love  and  organise  themselves  for  the  future.' 

This  of  course  is  exactly  what  the  ^  priesthood  of  humanity '  is  to  do 

whenever  it  gets  instituted  upon  an  effective  scale ;  it  is  very  much 

what  men  of  science  and  publicists  are  trying  to  do.     Unfortunately 

they  have  no  machinery  and  no  hold  upon  the  population  at  large, 

and  these  the  clergy  still  have.     Only  the  modern  Church,  it  seems, 

lacks  the  insight  ^  to  do  what  Hebrew  prophecy  did  in  its  fashion  for 

ihe  Jews,  and  what  bishops  and  popes  did  according  to  their  lights 

for  the  Roman  world  when  it  laboured  in  the  tempest,  and  for 

barbaric  tribes  first  submitting  themselves  to  be  taught.'    In  other 

words,  the  clergy  have  no  ideas,  or  obsolete  ideas ;  and  they  had  better 

borrow  them  from  those  who  have,  and  the  possessors  of  ideas  had 

bett^  abstain  from  pressing  too  hardly  upon  the  clergy,  and  above  all 

from  holding  them  to  what  is  obsolete  or  incredible  in  their  creed : 

they  will  be  rewarded  by  enlisting  a  great  institution  which  it  would 

tax  their  power  to  overthrow — ^which  it  might  overtax  their  power  to 

replace — in  the  service  of  their  own  progressive  ideas. 

This  alliance  is  to  be  disinterested  on  both  sides.    The  author 
feels  that  the  life  of  the  world  is  at  stake,  and  so  he  calls  upon  both. 
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as  the  hardest  requirement  of  all, '  to  rise  above  the  petty  love  of  petty 
triumphs — the  degenerate  propensity  to  idle  quarrelling.'  If  any- 
thing could  make  such  an  undertaking  hopeful  it  is  the  temper  of 
the  author.  His  self-repression  is  so  sustained,  he  writes  with  such 
unaffected  solemnity  and  earnestness,  that  one  naturally  wishes  to  be 
edi6ed  rather  th  an  to  criticise.  The  exposition  leaves  us,  like  the 
ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  awed  and  not  unconsoled — 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestica], 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  abounding  buoyancy  of  conviction  which 
made  Ecce  Homo  rather  oppressive  to  readers  who  were  not  carried 
away  by  it.  The  author  still  seems  to  hold  in  substance  all  or  almost 
all  he  held  then,  but  he  no  longer  holds  it  as  if  it  were  the  key  to 
everything ;  he  has  come  to  feel  that  science  and  nature  have  their 
rights  as  well  as  morality.  He  has  come  to  feel  that  what  all  serious 
people  hold  in  common  is  all  that  can  be  pressed  hopefully  upon  an 
unbelieving  world,  where  there  are  so  many  contented  and  discontented 
Philistines.  If  he  succeeds  in  nothing  else^  he  succeeds  in  making 
Strauss'  question  *  Have  we  a  religion  ? '  serious  and  respectable. 
*  Yes,'  said  Strauss,  '  for  we  are  still  capable  of  being  shocked  by 
Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann ; '  and  really  Strauss  has  no  right  to 
complain  if  this  residuum  of  piety  reminds  us  of  John  Gilpin  when 
the  bottles  were  broken  and  the  wine  spilt— 

Yet  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight 

With  leathern  girdle  braced , 
For  all  could  see  the  bottlenecks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

The  author  proceeds  much  more  seriously  to  work  :  he  has  obviously 
been  impressed  with  the  phsenomenal  success  of  'Supernatural 
Beligion,'  and  he  has  laboured  to  set  forth  the  forgotten  image  of  the 
natural  religion  of  psalmist  and  prophet,  who  sought  Crod  and  found 
Him  in  nature  and  history,  without  looking  to  mirax^le  or  meta- 
physic.  This  exposition  is  the  most  impressive  part  of  the  book : 
it  is  at  once  effective  and  edifying.  Less  edifying,  though  equally 
effective,  is  the  ironical  discussion  of  whether  the  Church  can  be  said 
to  rest  upon  dogma.  '  Suppose  we  had  made  a  political  creed '  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  it  embodied  all  the  legends  and 
maxims  that  passed  current  then ;  by  and  by  it  would  be  suspected. 

Men  would  begin  publicly  to  renounce  it,  officials  would  win  great  applause 
by  resigning  their  posts  from  conscientious  doubts  about  the  personality  of  '  King 
Arthur '  at  last.  It  would  be  generally  agreed  that  the  honest  and  manly  couise 
was  to  press  the  controversy  firmly  to  a  conclusion,  to  resist  all  attempts  to  confuse 
the  issue,  and  to  keep  the  public  steadily  to  the  fundamental  points.  Has  the 
sovereign,  or  has  he  not,  a  diyine  right  ?  Can  he,  or  can  he  not,  cure  disease  by  his 
touch  P  Was  the  country,  or  was  it  not,  colonised  By  fugitives  from  Troy  P  And 
if  at  last  the  public  should  come  by  general  consent  to  decide  these  qoestions  in  the 
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Begativei  tlien  it  would  be  felt  that  no  weak  flentiment  ought  to  be  listened  to,  no 
idle  gratitude  to  the  constitution  for  having,  perhaps,  in  past  times  saved  the 
eooBtiy  from  Spanish  or  French  invasion ;  that  all  such  considerations  ought  to  be 
sternly  put  aside  as  irrelevant ;  that  as  honest  men  we  were  bound  to  consider,  not 
whether  our  constitution  was  useful  or  interesting,  or  the  like,  but  whether  it  was 
true;  and  if  we  could  not  any  longer  say  with  our  hands  on  our  hearts  that  it  was 
10,  thai,  in  the  name  of  eternal  truth,  to  renounce  it  and  bid  it  farewell. 

Of  course  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  very  different  list  of 

fundamentals  of.  constitutional  faith  which  might,  perhaps,  seem 

essential  at  the  present  day,  even  when  put  into  a  dogmatic  shape ; 

but  still  it  would  be  absurd  to  ^  dissolve  the  State  on  the  ground  that 

it  no  longer  answered  its  original  definition,  perhaps  with  some  vague 

intention  of  afterwards  forming  a  new  one.'     Why  can  it  be  rational 

to  propose  to  dissolve  the  Church  on  grounds  like  these  ?  and  yet  the 

analogy  is  more  dazzling  than  reassuring  :  'almost  all  the  movements 

which  go  on  within  the  Church  .  .  .  are  returns  upon  the  past, 

revivals  of  what  was  dead,  re-institution  of  what  was  obsolete ; '  still 

more  strangely  the  process  ^  is  thought  of  as  an  evidence  of  vigour.' 

The  writer  himself  is  hardly  convinced.     ^  The  machinery  may  grow 

old  and  unserviceable ;  it  may  be  cast  aside,  and  a  time  may  elapse 

during  which  it  remains  unreplaced.     For  the  spirit,  the  religion, 

the  worship,  is  not  to  be  identified  with  any  visible  forms,  so  that  we 

are  not  to  be  too  much  astonished  if,  when  the  New  Jerusalem  of 

modern  civilisation  appears  before  us,  we  "  see  no  temple  therein." ' 

With  all  this  the  author  is  more  than  half  ready  to  lean  upon  super- 

naturalism,  if  we  will  begin  by  admitting  that  religion  can  stand 

without  it.     ^  When  the  supernatural  does  not  come  in  to  overwhelm 

the  natural  and  turn  life  upside  down,  when  it  is  admitted  that 

religion  deals  in  the  first  instance  with  the  known  and  the  natural, 

then  we  may  well  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  known  and  the  natural 

can  suffice  for  human  life.     No  sooner  do  we  try  to  think  so  than 

pessimism  raises  its  head.'    '  A  moral  paralysis  creeps  upon  us.     For 

a  while  we  comfort  ourselves  with  the  notion  of  self-sacrifice  ;  we  say, 

What  matter  if  I  pass,  let  me  think  of  others  I     But  the  other  has 

become  contemptible  no  less  than  the  self ;  all  human  griefs  alike 

seem  little  worth  assuaging,  human  happiness  too  paltry  at  the  best 

to  be  worth  increasing.     The  whole  moral  world  is  reduced  to  a 

point ;  the  spiritual  city,  ^'  the  goal  of  all  the  saints,"  dwindles  to 

the  ^  least  of  little  stars  ; "  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  become 

infinitesimal,  ephemeral  matters ;  while  eternity  and  infinity  remain 

attributes  of  that  only  which  is  outside  the  realm  of  morality.'  .  .  . 

^Supernatural  religion  met  this  want  by  connecting  love  and 
righteousness  with  eternity.  If  it  is  shaken,  how  shall  its  place  be 
supplied  ?    And  what  would  natural  religion  avail  then  ? ' 

Even  in  this  the  author  is  sparing  us :  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
earth  will  become  within  a  measurable  time  uninhabitable  to  man ;  it 
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is  more  than  probable  that  the  human  race  will  die  out  of  itself,  as 
all  men  die  out  one  by  one,  as  different  human  races  have  died  out 
already,  as  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  dying  out  in 
America :  either  way  the  '  long  time  '  when  the  choir  invisible  shall 
be  mute  for  ever,  if  there  be  no  Eesurrection,  may  well  move  many 
more  than  the  '  short  time '  that  the  sweetest  and  deepest  voice  can 
swell  its  unembodied  strain.  Moralists  and  philosophers  have  never  lost 
sight  of  the  broad  fact  that  most  men  have  to  be  taught  and  trained  to 
be  good,  and  that  wherever  discipline  disappears,  as  in  a  new  mining 
community,  there  half  the  virtues  and  more  than  half  the  decencies 
of  life  disappear  too.     It  is  no  reply  to  this  that  there  are  people  who 
are  spontaneously  virtuous  because  ^  it  is  their  nature  to,'  and  that 
most  who  live  in  any  kind  of  tolerable  society  are  virtuous  in  grain 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  are  uncomfortable  for  the  first  few  times 
they  fall  below  their  standard.    The  motive  power  is  really  supplied 
by  the  chosen  few  who  rule  the  many  by  hope  and  fear.     '  We  should 
consider  it  in  these  days  a  mark  of  low  civilisation  if  any  one  avowed 
that  he  only  kept  his  engagements  from  fear  of  hell-fire  ; '  but,  after  all, 
our  first  acquaintance  with  hell-fire  comes  from  Greek  horror  at  great 
crimes,  and  from  Hindoo  earnestness  about  the  refinements  of  conduct. 
*  Whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  eateth  any  manner  of  blood,  even  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people,'  is  really  a  sober  saying.  One  has 
only  to  turn  to  the  ^  Maha  Vagga.'   ^  Brahman  Sahampati  said  this  to 
Bhagavat  (Buddha) :  ^^  0  thou  venerable  one,  Kokaliya,  the  Bhikkho,is 
dead,  and  after  death,  0  thou  venerable  one,  the  Bhikkho  Eokalija 
is  gone  to  the  Paduma  hell,  having  shown  a  hostile  mind  against 
Sariputta  and  Moggallana." '  Then  we  learn  that  life  in  the  Paduma  hell 
lasts  some  512,000,000,000  times  as  long  as  it  would  take  to  clear  away 
a  large  load  of  sesamum  seed,  at  \:he  rate  of  one  seed  in  a  hundred  years. 
Obviously  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  and  the  Hindoo  ascetic  felt  that  it  was 
transcendently  important  for  reasons  too  high  to  be  easily  expressed, 
which  they  did  not  expect  their  contemporaries  to  understand  by  nature, 
which  they  themselves  only  expressed  to  themselves  by  transcendental 
terms,  to  abstain  from  blood  and  evil  speaking.    Since  then  the 
natural  man  has  attained  in  Europe  to  a  spontaneous  distaste  for  blood; 
but  when  he  is  left  to  himself,  he  allows  himself  in  evil  speaking  and 
evil  thinking,  like  Kokaliya.    No  doubt  when  the  natural  man  has 
been  accustomed  to  transcendental  sanctions  he  will  manage  to  replace 
some  of  the  virtues  which  break  down  when  they  are  withdrawn.  Like 
Benjamin  Franklin  he  will  begin  to  suspect  (in  some  cases)  that 
'  wrong  was  not  wrong  because  it  was  forbidden,  but  had  been  for- 
bidden because  it  was  wrong ; '  he  will  rediscover  the  worth  of  common 
decency  and  common  honesty ;  but  after  all  he  does  not  get  beyond 
the  level  of  *  Poor  Richard's  Almanac/  which  no  one  judges  more 
fieverely  than  the  author  of  Naiural  Rdiffion. 

It  is  the  more  interesting,  therefore,  to  inquire  how  he  proposes  to 
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rehabilitate  transcendentalism  in  worship  if  not  in  law.     The  first 
step  is  to  re-establish  the  notion  of  Grod  in  Nature ;  we  learn  that  the 
old  theologies, '  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  science,  were  themselves 
science  in  a  nidimentary  form,'  and  that  the  average  scientific  man 
^worships,  just  at  present,  a  more  awful,  and,  as  it  were,  a  greater  Deity, 
than  the  average  Christian.'    As  the  average  man  of  science  is  apt  to 
suppose  himself  an  atheist,  or  at  best  an  agnostic,  it  is  necessary  to 
set  him  right  and  to  establish  the  true  character  of  atheism,  which,  it 
seems,  is  always  marked  by '  feebleness  springing  from  a  conscious  want 
of  any  due  to  the  order  of  the  universe  ;'  and  this  rather  questionable 
definition  is  illustrated,  or  rather  led  up  to,  by  very  brilliant  descrip- 
tions of  three  types  of  atheist :  the  man  who  is  simply  wilful,  the  man 
who  clings  to  a  system  in  which  he  has  ceased  to  believe,  and  the  man 
who  shrinks  from  large  views.  One  misses  the  '  ungodly '  of  the  Psalter 
who  seem  to  understand  the  order  of  the  universe  well  enough  to 
thrive  by  it ;  they  have  their  portion  in  this  life,  their  belly  is  filled 
with  God's  hid  treasure,  they  are  full  of  children,  and  leave  the  rest 
of  their  substance  to  their  babes:   instead  we  have  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  prove  that  '  the  Bevolution '  is  mistaken  in  thinking 
itself  atheistic ;  it  has  a  theory  of  the  universe  which  gives  it  energy; 
in  other  words  it  has  a  theology  and  a  religion,  though  in  its  quarrel 
with  Catholicism,  the  ally  of  all  traditional  powers,  it  has  come  to 
identify  theology  with  supematuralism.     ^It  is  evident  that  the 
theology  of  the  book  of  Job,  of  many  of  the  Psalms — e.g.  the  104th — 
of  many  passages  in  the  Prophets,  of  many  discourses  of  Christ,  of 
many  passages  in  the  Epistles,  would  remain  unaffected  if  super- 
naturalism   were  entirely  abandoned.'      Then  comes  a  discussion 
of  the  relation  between  theology  and  religion :  '  Whatever  may  be 
questioned,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an  infinite  and 
eternal  Being:  except  through  some  of  those  perversions  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  we  cannot  help  the  awe  and  admiration  with  which  we  con- 
template him,  we  cannot  help  recognising  that  our  well-being  depends 
OD  taking  a  right  view  of  his  nature.'   This  right  view  when  formulated 
will  be  natural  theology ;  but  how  can  it  be  practically  realised  by  the 
imagination  and  emotions,  especially  since  '  upon  those  who  do  not 
study  Nature,  the  advance  of  science,  and  the  rumour  of  its  discoveries 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  root  out  of  their  minds  the  very 
conception  of  God '  ?  * 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  natural  theology  ^  inquires  into  the 
relation  of  the  universe  to  human  ideals,'  and  that  unless  the  inquiry 

'  The  remedy,  it  seems,  is  to  be  found  in  the  stady  of  Nature  becoming  nnlyersal. 
It  might  have  been  well  to  explain  whether  the  universal  study  of  Nature  means  a 
study  of  the  results  of  science  or  a  study  of  its  methods ;  one  is  attainable ;  the  other 
is  not :  a  manual  of  synthetic  cosmology  would  probably  substitute  an  account  of 
the  nebnla  in  which  the  solar  system  originated  for  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
an  account  of  the  final  conflagration  or  congelation  for  the  last  chapters  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  by  and  bye,  when  we  know  more,  a  compendious  doctrine  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  hydrogen  may  replace  the  '  Athanasian  Creed. 
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leads  to  despair,  it  must  generate  faith  with  all  its  fruits :  here,  u 
after,  the  views  by  the  way  are  so  interesting  that  we  are  a  little 
disappointed  with  the  goal.  Here  is  an  admirable  description  of  the 
best  of  the  faith  of  those '  who  do  not  heartily  share,  or  who  consciouslj 
reject,' '  the  most  triumphant  of  all  faiths.' 

Stilly  on  the  whole,  we  find  life  worth  having.  The  xniaeiy  we  find  oonelreB 
able  to  forget  is  calloaslj  lived  through.  It  is  but  not  thinking,  which  is  always  eur^, 
and  we  become  insensible  to  whatever  evil  does  not  affect  ourselves.  And  though 
the  happiness  is  not  great,  the  variety  b.  Life  is  interesting,  if  not  happy.  More- 
over in  spite  of  all  the  injustice  of  destiny,  all  the  inequality  with  which  fortune 
is  meted  out,  yet  it  may  be  deemed  that,  at  least  in  the  more  fortunate  sodeties, 
justice  is  the  rule,  and  injustice  the  exception.  There  are  laws  by  which  definite 
crimes  are  punished ;  there  is  a  force  of  opinion  which  reaches  vaguer  oflTeDceS;  and 
visits  even  the  disposition  to  vice  with  a  certun  penalty.  Virtue  seldom  goes 
without  some  reward,  however  inadequate;  if  it  is  not  recognised  generally  or 
publicly,  it  finds  here  and  there  an  admirer,  it  gathers  round  itself  a  little  circle  of 
love ;  when  even  this  is  wanting,  it  often  shows  a  strange  power  of  rewarding  itself. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  sustained  and  reconciled  to  life  by  a  certain  feeling  of  hope, 
by  a  belief  resting  upon  real  evidence,  that  things  improve  and  better  themselves 
around  us. 

The  candid  author  gives  us  leave  to  douht '  whether  this  deserves  to 
be  called  a  faith  at  all,  whether  it  justifies  men  in  living  or  calling 
others  into  the  world.' 

In  the  next  chapter  the  point  of  view  shifts  a  little.  Instead  of 
arguing  that  natural  theology  will  support  a  religion,  the  author 
argues  that  the  objections  to  natural  religion  are  not  fatal.  The 
confused  revolt  against  any  ideal  theory  of  life  does  not  deserve  a 
reply,  and  the  artistic  and  scientific  revolts  against  traditional 
religion  are  really  not  irreligious.  Both  art  and  science  rest  upon 
an  enduring  admiration  which  is  worship,  and  constitute  the  blessed- 
ness of  lives  devoted  to  them ;  in  fact  tiieyare  religions — the  religion 
of  beauty  and  the  religion  of  truth.  If  they  set  themselves  against 
what  is  conventionally  known  as  religion,  which  is  the  religion  of 
good,  that  is  the  fault  of  its  narrow-minded  devotees,  and  we  are 
reminded  of  the  religious  fervour  of  Wordsworth,  who  was  content  to 
prophesy  in  the  wilderness,  and  of  the  serene  grandeur  of  Goethe. 
If  tempted  to  recall  a  stanza  of  Obermann,^  we  may  reassure  ourselves 
by  observing  that  the  modern  idea  of  culture  really  does  combine  the 
three  ideals  of  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness;  and  we  are  invited  to 
hope  that  ^  if  men  can  add  once  more  the  Christian  confidence  to  the 
Hebraic  awe,  the  Christianity  that  will  result  will  be  of  a  fiu  higher 
kind  than  that  which  passes  too  often  for  Christianity  now,  which,  so 
fas  from  being  love  added  to  fear,  and  casting  out  fear,  is  a  pre- 
sumptuous and  effeminate  love  that  never  knew  fear.' 

*  *  But  Wordsworth's  eyes  avert  their  ken 
From  half  of  human  fate, 
And  Goethe's  course  few  sons  of  men 
May  think  to  emulate.' 
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And  here  the  author  interrupts  himself.  He  quotes  a  very  con- 
densed statement  of  the  view  that  neo-Christianity  is  simply  a 
nebulous  survival  which  serves  to  mark  the  passage  '  not  out  of  one 
religion  into  another  similar  to  it,  but  out  of  religion  itself  into  the 
seeolar  life ;  not  out  of  the  old  Church  into  a  new  and  grander  Church, 
bat  out  of  the  Church  into  the  World.'  The  reply  to  this  is  to  show 
not  that  the  three  combined  religions  or  any  one  of  them  are  too 
strong  for  the  world,  but  that  they  are  each  and  all  opposed  to 
worldliness,  and  that  worldliness  is  a  bad  thing.  <  When  worship  is 
eliminated  firom  life,  what  remains  ?  There  are  animal  wants  to  be 
satisfied,  a  number  of  dull  cravings  to  be  indulged,  and  paltry  fears 
to  be  appeased ;  moreover,  because  worship  is  never  really  quite  dead, 
but  only  feeble,  there  is  some  poor  convention  in  place  of  an  ideal, 
and  a  few  prudish  crotchets  in  the  place  of  virtues.'  Equally  telling 
is  the  description  of  the  '  sort  of  Deuteronomic  religion '  we  have 
fiamed  for  ourselves  to  our  great  comfort. 

It  teaches  that  because  we  are  honest  and  peaceable  and  induBtrioos,  therefore  our 
Jehofah  gires  us  wealth  in  abundance,  and  our  exports  and  imports  swell,  and  our 
debt  diminiahes,  and  our  enugranta  people  half  the  globa  The  creed  is  too  primi- 
tirel  Ought  well-being  to  be  so  absolutely  confounded  with  wealth  P  Is  life  but  a 
lirelibood  ?  .  .  .  Does  not  this  eternal  question  of  a  livelihood  keep  us  at  a  level 
from  which  no  ideal  is  visible  P  .  •  .  We  are  too  tame  for  aspirations  and  regrets, 
as,  if  we  have  them,  we  know  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  cannot  be  indulged. 
Money  must  be  made  first,  and  a  good  deal  of  it ;  comfort,  not  to  say  luxury,  cannot 
Be  dispensed  with,  for  the  very  iJhought  of  self-denial  of  any  kind  is  too  medisBval ; 
then  comes  pleasure,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  have  enough.  When  all  these  claims 
are  ntisfied,  the  balance  of  our  time  may  be  given  to  our  ideal  if  we  have  one  at 
all ;  we  are  perhaps  aware  that  so  much  will  not  suffice,  but  then  we  are  humble, 
and  do  not,  even  in  our  dreams,  expect  to  accomplish  much. 

That  is  very  like  an  echo  of  the  warnings  of  the  prophets  who 
prophesied  in  the  piping  times  of  Jeroboam  the  Grreat,  when  the 
Syrian  had  been  beaten  down  and  the  Assyrian  was  yet  £Eur  off.  One 
note  is  missing.  We  are  not  accused  of  perverting  judgment  or 
forgetting  the  complaint  of  the  poor.  We  may  be  pardoned  for 
recollecting  that  many  psalmists  looked  with  longing  for  an  era  of 
peaceable,  prosperous  industry  aud  domesticity,  and  that  the  Preacher 
thought  a  man  hath  no  better  thing  under  the  sun  than  to  eat  and 
drink  and  be  merry,  and  live  joyfully  with  the  wife  whom  he  loveth 
all  the  days  of  his  vanity,  and  do  whatsoever  his  hand  findeth  to  do 
with  his  might. 

The  interesting  chapter  on  Beligion  and  Culture  is  mainly  devoted 
to  a  comparison  of  the  three  forms  of  religion  with  the  three  ages  of 
the  world  and  the  three  ages  of  man.  Paganism  is  the  religion  of 
childhood ;  Christianity,  with  its  seriousness  and  its  intensity,  which 
too  easily  becomes  morbid,  is  the  religion  of  youth ;  Science,  which 
is  80  like  Judaism,  is  the  religion  of  manhood.  It  is  observed  that 
each  stage  in  the  life  of  the  race^  as  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 
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ought  to  include  as  muck  as  possible  of  those  which  have  gone  before. 
Otherwise  isolation,  old  age,  and  death  set  in.  The  terrible  spectre 
of  Pessimism  is  never  absent  for  long  as  we  read ;  but  if  the  reader 
is  hardly  encouraged^  the  writer's  courage  never  fails.  At  this  point 
he  introduces  us  to  the  conception  of  Natural  Christianity — the  ideal 
morality  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  history  of  Israel,  as  interpreted 
by  Christ.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  argue  that  the  ^  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,'  which  seems  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  religious 
movement  of  the  day,  is  Christianity  over  again,  just  as  the  scientifie 
protest  against  anthropomorphism  is  Judaism  over  again.  More 
precisely  Christianity  is  credited  with  the  discovery  that  morality  is 
at  its  best  a  spirit  rather  than  a  rule ;  and  this  distinction  is  identified 
with  the  distinction  between  mechanical  and  inspired  art.  If  this 
were  all,  it  would  be  enough  to  secure  the  position  of  the  Bible  as 
the  religious  classic  of  the  world.  The  only  pity  is  that  the  canon 
was  closed  too  soon.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  naturally  feel  that 
society  is  more  than  the  individual,  and  that  social  beliefs  are  more 
stable  than  individual  beliefs.  Now  the  modem  notion  that  religion 
is  a  purely  individual  business,  ^  a  thing  between  a  man  and  his 
Maker,'  has  no  countenance  whatever  from  the  greater  part  of  either 
Church  History  or  the  Bible.  '  Those  who  understand  only  private 
religion '  ^  do  not  see  that  the  shipwreck  of  the  Western  Empire  in 
the  midst  of  the  barbaric  invasions  was  to  the  Boman  world  what  the 
Babylonish  captivity  was  to  the  Jewish,  and  thai  as  the  latter  event 
created  Judaism,  the  former  could  not  but  call  it  into  existence. 
They  do  not  see  that  the  holy  Roman  empire  of  the  middle  ages  is 
to  Rome  just  what  the  Christian  Church  is  to  Judaism ;  that  it  is 
the  resurrection  of  a  fallen  nationality  in  an  idealised  shape.' 

In  fact  *  the  Church '  ^  is  the  atmosphere  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
belief  that  surrounds  the  State ;  it  is  its  civilisation  made  more  or 
less  tangible  and  visible.'  Hellenism,  like  Judaism  or  Romanism,  is 
an  idealised  nationality;  and  if  modern  civilisation  has  not  the  unity 
of  Judaism  or  Romanism,  at  least  it  has  the  unity  of  Hellenism.  If 
Christendom  has  disappeared,  it  has  left  the  West  behind  it.  We 
have  heard  of  *  the  West '  before  ;  but  perhaps  the  insistence  on  the 
religion  of  civilisation  is  new.  *  From  history  we  learn  that  the  great 
function  of  religion  has  been  the  founding  and  sustaining  of  States. 
And  at  this  moment  we  are  threatened  with  a  general  dissolution  of 
States  from  the  decay  of  religion.' 

And  so  we  come  round  to  the  impassioned  irenicon  of  which 
something  has  been  said  already.  Even  in  this  imperfect  sketch 
more  topics  have  been  touched  on  than  can  be  discussed,  and  there 
are  points  which  it  is  hard  for  a  reader  to  pass  over  so  lightly  as  the 
writer.  First  of  all,  how  is  it  we  come  to  have  ideals  at  all  ?  how  is 
it  that  we  glorify  and  transfigure  both  the  objects  we  seek  to  attain 
and  the  world  in  which  we  seek  to  attain  them,  and  the  image,  if  we 
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dare  to  form  one,  of  the  Maker  of  both,  who  appointed  the  path  and 

the  goal?    Obviously  in  one  way  it  is  a  question  of  physiology;  one 

might  say  that  the  nervous  centres  which  govern  aotion  and  perception 

stimdate  each  other  sympathetically,  till  the  stored*up  energy  of 

each  is  exhausted  by  appropriate  activity.     Any  way  it  is  evident,  as 

soon  as  we  think  of  it,  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for  distinguishing 

between  onr  ideals,  as  if  we  did  well  to  look  quite  coldly  and  dis** 

passionately  upon  the  conditions  we  have  to  act  under,  and  not  let 

onr  feelings  influence  our  judgment  in  the  least;  and  equally  well,  if 

not  better,  to  spend  all  our  emotion  and  imagination  in  glorifying 

what  we  have  to  do,  or  persuade  ourselves  we  wish  or  intend  to  do« 

We,  such  as  we  are,  are  a  part  of  the  world ;  as  we  think  of  the  world 

at  first  we  shall  think  of  ourselves  and  our  doings  at  last ;  the  same 

superabundance  of  life,  wherever  it  comes  from,  makes  us  fancy  much 

that  we  cannot  verify  about  the  world,  makes  us  fancy  much  that  we 

cannot  verify  about  our  work.     In  most  lives,  in  all  great  civilisations, 

there  is  a  golden  moment  when  knowledge  has  got  far  enoi^h  to  feed 

the  imagination  and  the  activity,  and  has  not  got  far  enough  to  liamper 

either ;  when  that  moment  is  passed  there  comes  a  time,  longer  or 

shorter  according  to  the  vigour  and  the  luck  of  the  individual  and 

the  society,  when  enthusiasm  and  hope  concentrate  themselves  upon 

changes  to  be  wrought  in  man  and  by  man.     It  has  become  clear 

that  human  nature  is  more  modifiable  than  anything  else,  and  we 

think  that  it  is  capable  of  indefinite  modification,  and  the  belief  leads, 

as  long  as  it  lasts,  to  intense  and  concentrated  effort. 

That  everything  is  transcendental  in  the  youthful  prime  of  a  man 
or  a  state,  does  not  prove  that  transcendentalism  in  law  or  in  worship, 
in  art  •r  in  love,  in  hope  or  in  duty  is  a  mistake*;  it  only  proves  that 
all  transcendentalism  hangs  together;  Sansfoy  and  ^insloy  and 
Sansjoj  are  brethren.  Strauss  leads  to  Hartmann,  however  he  may 
disapprove  of  him.  One  curious  effect  of  transcendentalism  has  not 
been  noticed ;  it  leads  directly  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  facts 
which  are  transcended. 

The  psalmists  conceive  a  thunderstorm  more  distinctly  than  Homer 
JQst  because  they  distinguish  their  Deity  more  completely  from  the 
materialheaven ;  they  give  concrete  imagery  where  Homer  gives  splendid 
shadowy  symbols,  Zeus  bending  his  brows  and  Athena  brandishing 
her  aegis.  If  Christianity  banished  the  fairies  (though  it  was  the 
Reformation  that  finished  the  work — ^before  they  were  gone  it  was 
discovered  they  were  of  '  the  old  profession '),  lovers  of  nature  need 
not  complain.  All  the  fair  humanities  of  old  religion,  which 
sentimentalists  in  due  season  regret,  were  more  terrible  than 
beautiful  till  they  were  known  for  dreams.  The  fairies,  whom 
men  never  named  but  to  deprecate  their  displeasure,  were  the 
creatures  of  the  half  dream,  half  delirium  of  way&rers  belated 
in   lonely    places,   as    the  &uns  and  nymphs    before    them    had 
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been  the  creatures  of  the  feverish  fears  and  &ncie8  of  solitude ;  \?heii 
a  dog  started  a  faun  had  struck  him;  when  a  man  went  qoietlY 
crazy  or  died  of  low  fever  the  nymphs  had  caught  him.    When  use 
and  wont  have  dulled  the  fears  of  the  many,  the  few  are  aUe  to  play 
with   their  traditions ;  art  is  strong  enough  to  triumph  and  find 
gladness  where  the  popular  fancy  only  found  fear  or  a  dangerous 
deadly  sweetness.    And  faith  is  as  strong  as  art;  the  monks  (against 
whom  the  author  of  Natural  Beligion  appeals  to  the  Wife  of  Bath) 
discovered  Nature  if  they  disenchanted  her ;  so  &r  from  shrinking 
from  her  they  wooed  her  with  Gowper's  passion  for  a  lodge  in  some 
vast  wilderness,  some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade :  they  sought 
the  wilderness  and  made  it  blossom  as  the  rose.     St.  Bernard  found 
his  best  thoughts  in  the  woods  round  Clairvauz  (which  did  not  de- 
serve the  name  till  he  and  his  companions  came  to  it),  though  Gibbon 
has  immortalised  and  distorted  the  story,  that  in  later  life  be  was  too 
absent-minded  to  notice  the  lake  of  Greneva  as  he  passed  along  it. 
Perhaps  Nature  was  really  better  known  then  and  better  loved  then 
than  now  when  it  is  the  fashion  (which  it  is  strange  to  see  a  student 
of  Wordsworth  more  than  half,  ready  to  approve)  to  speak  of.  her  as 
pitiless  and  inexorable.     The  truth  is  that  Nature  pardons  more 
readily  than  man.    We  dwell  too  exclusively  on  the  catastrophes 
which  sometimes  overtake  heedlessness  or  ignorance,  which  natuie 
does  nothing  to  mitigate  and  society  does  something.     Biit  growth 
is  necessarily  change ;  and  as  we  grow  and  the  world  grows  round  us, 
we  outgrow  and  outlive  a  good  deal ;  the  currents  of  life  float  us  past 
many  rocks  upon  which  we  steer ;  the  sim  which  shines  upon  the  evil 
and  the  good  rises  very  often  with  healing  in  his  wings. 

A  more  important  issue  is  the  general  question  of  development; 
how  far  can  we  treat  our  religious  classics  as  containing  an  *  archaic 
outline '  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  modem  thought,  of  the  solution 
of  modem  perplexities?  how£Eur  can  we  say  that  the  ^  outline'  consecrates 
the  modem  filling  up  ?  It  is  not  an  accident  that  men  have  come 
to  speak  of  culture  when  they  once  spoke  of  religion,  or  of  nature 
when  they  once  spoke  of  God.  No  doubt  there  is  a  real  continuity, 
no  doubt  there  are  reasons  for  liking  the  old  names  best ;  a  thorough, 
consistent  theist  has  no  occasion  to  speak  about  nature  at  all,  and 
perhaps  if  there  were  a  few  more  cultivated  people  it  might  seem 
as  vulgar  to  talk  about  culture  as  it  seems  already  to  talk  about 
gentility.  But  still  the  substitution  is  not  an  accident;  at  one 
moment  the  author  is  inclined  to  welcome  it.  '  Both  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New  lose  that  appearance  of  obsoleteness  which  eccle- 
siastical formalism  has  given  them,  and  stand  out  as  true  sacred 
books  and  classics  of  mankind,  so  soon  as  in  the  former  Nature  is 
written  for  Grod,  and  in  the  latter  Humanity  for  Christ.*  Strauss  and 
Comte  have  said  as  much  before ;  besides,  if  modem  science  and 
morality  are  to  be  sacred  because  they  are  evolved  from   primitive 
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religioD,  why  is  not  law  to  be  sacred ,  nay  why  is  not  modem  ecclesi- 
astical piety,  the  religion  of  the  saffering,  to  be  sacred  too  ?  They  all 
flpriog  from  one  root  if  they  do  not  all  bear  one  fruit ;  perhaps  the 
tree  is  meant  to  be  pruned  by  the  friction  of  the  branches ;  at 
any  rate  the  friction  does  not  prove  oflfhand  that  the  oldest  branch 
is  rotten,  especially  as  it  bears  most  fruit.  No  doubt  we  profess 
more  &ith  both  in  traditional  piety  and  in  scientific  doctrines  than 
our  works  attest ;  perhaps  we  are  inclined  to  boast  more  of  the  new 
profession  than  of  the  old.  But,  after  all,  when  we  come  to  practical 
observances  that  cost  something  we  are  least  untrue  to  the  old :  we 
are  generous  rather  than  just ;  we  spend  more  upon  hospitals  than 
upon  sanitation,  more  upon  churches  than  upon  scientific  institutes ; 
for  a  religious  purpose  we  gather  in  thousands,  for  a  scientific  pur- 
pose we  gather  in  hundreds.  There  does  not  seem  any  evidence  that 
in  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  or  of  Julian  paganism  gathered  larger 
assemblies  than  Christianity,  or  was  able  to  collect  or  dispose  of  larger 
funds. 

Besides,  when  we  once  recognise  the  principle  of  continuity,  we 
must  give  its  full  weight  to  the  fact  that  the  human  race  has  done  its 
best  time  and  again.  If  we '  find  the  old  Jewish  society,  in  its  himger 
for  righteousness,  going  deeper  into  the  secrets  of  practical  ethics  than 
the  modem  world  goes,  just  as  we  find  the  modem  world  surpassed 
by  Athens  and  Florence  in  the  sense  for  art,'  it  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  override  a  Jewish  prophet  about  almsgiving  because  we  have 
learnt  political  economy,  or  a  Greek  sculptor  because  we  have  learnt 
anatomy.      At  most  our  superior  knowledge  would  entitle  us  to  say 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  we  are  wrong ;  that  they  came  short  for 
lack  of  knowledge,  where  we  fail  for  lack  of  insight.      It  is  a  bold 
saying,  perhaps  an  over  bold  :  '  In  morals  as  in  poetry  you  must  be  of 
the  school  either  of  Boileau  or  of  Shakespeare.'   Suppose  we  were  to  say 
^in  morals  as  in  painting  you  must  be  of  the  school  either  of  Claude 
or  of  Turner,'  *  in  morals  as  in  music  you  must  be  of  the  school  either 
of  Bossini  or  of  Wagner,'  one  hardly  knows  what  the  antithesis  proves. 
Bat  though  Voltaire  ^saw  his  opponents  in  criticism  constantly 
gaining  upon  him,  and  the  renown  of  Shakespeare  looming  nearer  and 
nearer,'  we  cannot  say  that  Shakespeare  is  infallible :  he  makes 
Hamlet,  who  was  haimted  by  his  father's  ghost,  talk  of  the  undis- 
covered country  firom  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns :  so  very 
likely  Fhidias  has  his  mannerisms  and  Michael  Angelo  his  impossi- 
bilities.   But  OUT  knowledge  of  them  does  not  enable  us  to  do  better 
ourselves ;  it  does  not  even  enable  us  to  fancy  how  we  might  have 
done  with  our  knowledge  and  their  powers.     We  cannot  correct  our 
classics.    If  we  fancy  that  we  detect  errc^  in  our  religious  classics, 
we  may  comfort  ourselves  as  we  can  with'  the  grim  saying  to  be 
found  among  them:  'If  the  prophet  be  deceived  when  he  hath 
Vol.  XU.— No.  67.  D  D 
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spoken  a  thing,  I  the  Lord  have  deceived  that  prophet.'  It  was  a 
true  prophet  who  cried,  'Thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived.' 
The  only  reason  we  want  to  correct  our  classics  ia  that  we  want  to 
have  everything  at  once ;  we  fancy  that  what  has  been  diverging 
through'  the  ages  is  to  converge  again  for  us ;  that  each  of  our  lives  is 
to  be  an  harmonious  summary  of  the  whole  evolution  of  our  planet. 
If  WB  were  content  to  be  single-minded  and  to  be  called*  one-sided,  it 
-wouldnot  trouble  US  that  a  saint  was  uncritical,  or  a  painter  dissolute, 
or  a  man  of  science  heartless : .  we  should  devote  ourselves  to, the  guide 
who  promised  whatever  we  chose  as  the  chief  good,  and  should  not 
be  careful  to  answer  about  other  things;  we  should  not  even  be 
anxious  to  find  common  ground  with  gainsayers.  Probably  .more  than 
<me  philosopher  recollected,  as  he  came  down  from  Mars  Hill,  that  the 
Unknown  God  was  neither  great  nor  glorious ;  he  tp^as  simply  some 
outlandish  deity  whose  name  had  been  fcnrgotten  when  the  adminis- 
tration decided  to  haVe  proper  ixwcriptioBs  cut  on  all  the  altars  that  were 
standing.  The  search  for  common  ground  is  successful  when  it  is 
Buperfluous.  A  living  doctrine  may  take  possession  of  the  foitnularies 
of  a  doctrine  that  is  dying  out.  A  pihilanthropiBt  who  is  also  an 
optimist,'  instead  of  making  the  hopeless  attempt  to  found  a  new 
religion,  may  recommend  his  views  as  the  essence  of  Christianity.  A 
J>hilo8opher  with  little  practical  aoquaintande  with  either  may  reduce 
science  and  theology  to  a  capiU  mortuwmr  and  be.  surprised  how 
well  they  agree. 

But  we  are  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things :  n^ver  having 
decided  which  one  thing  js  needful,  we  are  put  to  rebuke  before  the 
children  of  this  world  who  are  in  their  generation  wis^  than  the 
children  of  light. 

And  here  we  come  to  two  questions  that  run  into  09e :  Is  science 
to  be  trusted  tigainst  the  world  ?  next.  What  kind  of  aa  ideal  has 
Bcience'  to  offer  ?  As  to  the  first  it  may  be  said  that  the  man  of 
-sei^ceisunworldly  in  his  own  person,  and  this,  withaqme  qualifications, 
is  true.  Men  of  science  till  tliey  become  the  fashion  do  not  seem  to 
care  for  the  same  things  as  men  of  the  world ;  but  they  are  commonly 
ready*  enough  to  become  the  fashion,  and  even  wh^  they  nurse  their 
glory  apart,  they  glory  in  the  power  which  knowledge  give»  to  extort 
from  natiire  what  mien  of  the  world  care  for*  Most  chemist  reckon 
aniline  dyes  among  the  glories  of  modem  chemistry ;  they  may  prefer 
to  leave  the  application  to  others,  but  they  are  proud  of  thdr  science 
because  it  can  be  so  applied ;  it  is  left  to  artists  tounform  fine  ladies 
tiiat  madder  and  cochineal  yield  better  purples  than  coal  tar.  This 
is  only  on  the  surfiu^e ;  the  real  difficulty  is  that  science  and  the 
Eevolution  are  more  closely  allied  than  the  author  is  willing  to  admit. 
The  real  meaning  of  the  fievolution  is  that  the  classes  which  profess 
to  be  instructed  are  impatient  to  clear  away  what  they  call  the  lumber 
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of  the  past,  and  that  the  classes  which  feel  they  are  disinherited  are 
resolved  at  last  to  have  their  portion  in  this  life.     Both  are  too  ex- 
cited to  be  accurate  in  the  account  they  give  of  their  grievances,  and  this 
makesitpossible  and  pleasant  to  imagine  that  science  will  have  a  sedative 
effect  upon  them ;  it  is  sure  to  prove  that  the  state  of  things  they 
dislike  came  about  without  so  much  stupidity  and  wickedness  as  their 
eager  rage  supposes.     It  is  impossible  to  be  very  angry  with  what  one 
tborooghly  understands ;  but  then  science  fails  to  suggest  a  reason 
why,  if  we  feel  that  we  do  well  to  be  angry,  we  should  be  at  pains  to 
understand.   The  philoaophes  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not  under- 
stand Catholicism,  but  they  cut  it  down  to  the  roots ;  the  Convention 
did  not  understand  the  Old  BSgime,  but  it  made  a  pretty  clean  sweeps 
of  it    Besides,  any  great  degree  of  anger  is  quite  superfluous ;  if  the 
majority  once  decide  that  the  minority  have  no  right  to  be  better  off 
than  themselves,  they  may  dispossess  them  without  calumniating 
them.     The  really  effective  thing  would  be  to  prove  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  majority  to  leave  the  minority  in  possession,  and  facts 
are  rather  against  this ;  the  Revolution  of  1848  did  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen  some  harm,  the  Revolution  of  1830  did  them  no  good, 
and  both  were  free  from  any  taint  of  spoliation :  it  was  not  in  spite 
of  its  bloodshed  and  rapine  that  the  great  Revolution  did  the 
majority  of  Frenchman  much  good.    No  doubt  the  Terror  for  a  time 
increased  the  distress  out  of  which  it  arose — any  disturbance  does 
aggravate  the   condition  of  all  the  less  fortunate  for  the  time ;  but 
Stein  and  Hardenberg  did  less  for  Prussia  than  the  Terror  enabled 
the  French  to  do  for  themselves.      Of  course  the  French  of  last, 
oentury  had  more  gaiety,  perhaps  more  enthusiasm,  almost  certainly^ 
moreinteUectaal  activity,  than  they  have  now ;  but  then  the  intellectuai*. 
activity  was  all  mistaken,  the  enthusiasm  was  most  of  it  misplaced — it 
was  aroused  by  the  dream  of  perfectibility  in  the  future  and  by  ran- 
corous caricatures  of  the  past ;  as  for  the  gaiety,  it  went  with  beggary 
and  idleness ;  and  gravity,  sometimes  a  little  sordid,  has  come  with, 
thrift  and  industry.     It  would  be  charming  to  unite  the  results  of' 
two  very  different  sets  of  conditions,  but  is  the  aspiration  exactly 
scientific  ?  Does  science  indeed  encourage  ideals  at  all  ?    It  is  not  the 
question.  Does  science  prove  the  existence  of  a  *  God  unfavourable,  hostile,, 
or  indifferent  to  us  ? '  It  is  not  even  the  question  whether  science  proves, 
that  we  are  bom  to  any  kind  of  misery:  we  might  be  comfortable  < 
enough  if  it  turned  out  that  we  were  all  bom  to  start  with  the- 
opinion  that  we  desire  one  thing,  and  to  find  out  that  something  else? 
is  attainable,  and  then  to  be  glad  if  we  get  it.    Besides,  if  knowledge- 
vent  on  advancing,  every  generation  might  attain  at  an  earlier  age 
to  desire  that  which  life  doth  promise,  perhaps  even  in  a  sense,  to  love 
that  which  life  doth  command.     If  science  should  point  to  some  such 
goal  as  this,  then  it  would  be  all  one  to  be  conformed  to  this  world 
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and  to  be  transformed  in  the  renewing  of  our  minds,  and  to  become 
men,  and  to  put  away  childish  things.  Such  a  world  might  go  on 
very  well  without  languor  or  crime,  though  it  would  rest  upon  a 
general  view  of  human  life  as  unfavourable  to  ideals,  for  ideals  are 
always  prior  to  experience,  and  transcend  it ;  and  for  this  reason  in  a 
world  where  men  embraced  the  teaching  of  experience  with  a  single 
mind,  one  word  would  do  for  idols  and  ideals.  Both  are  alien  to  that 
'  scientific  spirit  of  observation  and  method  which  is  the  worship  of 
Grod,  whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  but  whose  law  is  eternal,  in  the 
knowledge  of  whom  alone  is  solid  well-being.*  Why,  then,  compbun  of 
a  country  '  where  men  bom  to  be  philosophers,  or  scientific  discoverers, 
or  morsd  reformers,  oftenest  end  ignominiously  in  large  practice 
at  the  Bar '  ?  Work  at  the  Bar  or  elsewhere  succeeds  just  so  far  as 
it  is  worship,  understanding  the  conditions  and  respecting  them;  and 
there  is  no  real  difference  between  one  success  and  another,  except  in 
our  own  wilful  fancy,  which  cares  more  for  theories  which  profess  to 
be  eternal,  than  for  results  which  are  confessedly  ephemeraL  And 
yet  the  theories  are  as  transitory  as  they  are  unsubstantial. 

And  this  is  by  no  means  all.   If  our  ideals  could  survive  the  ordeal 
of  observation  and  experiment,  the  comparison  between  what  we  desire 
and  what  we  endeavour,  and  the  less  humiliating  contrast  between  our 
efforts  and  our  achievements,  they  would  still  have  to  endure  analysis. 
The  Preacher  was  not  a  physiologist  in  our  sense,  yet  he  '  said  of 
laughter,  it  is  mad,  and  of  mirth,  what  doeth  it  ? '  Since  then  we  have 
learnt  to  analyse  tears ;  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  we  have  analysed 
<  the  way  of  a  serpent  on  the  rock,  and  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid.' 
And  exactly  as  we  analyse  love,  so  may  we  with  the  progress  of 
physiology  expect  to  analyse  all  our  other  emotions;  remorse  was 
connected  long  ago  with  the  liver.     It  is  possible,  if  we  please,  to 
distinguish  between  the  emotion  and  its  material  condition,  as  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  between  swarms  of  decaying  jelly  fish  and  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  midnight  sea,  or  between  clouds  of  smoke  and  the 
lurid  splendours  of  a  London  sunset.     Happily  we  are  able  to  observe 
the  emotions  in  ourselves  long  before  we  learn  to  infer  their  material 
conditions  ;  and  though  when  we  turn  to  others  we  may  infer  either 
bile  or  penitence  with  equal  ease  from  the  same  signs,  the  course  of 
training  is  not  yet  completed  which  will  teach  us  to  view  our  own 
emotions  quite  impersonally  in  the  light  of  generalisations  formed  by 
observation  of  others.    Besides  '  our  imagination  and  our  affections 
take  such  fast  hold  of  our  fellowmen  as  to  defy  physiology' — for  the  pre- 
sent ;  we  do  not  yet  ^  want  a  word  Ananthropiam  to  answer  to  Atheism.^ 
From  the  first  it  is  difiScult  to  get  beyond  an  abstract  notion  of  Deity ; 
it  is  hard  to  arrive  at  an  abstract  conception  of  humanity.    Another 
reason  that  makes  it  di£Scult  to  get  rid  of  an  ideal  conception  of  man 
is  that,  in  the  youth  of  individuals  and  of  races,  effective  and  bene- 
ficent  action  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  great  flow  of  fine 
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feeling  of  all  kincte,  and  to  a  much  later  period  such  feeling  is 
excit^  in  the  spectators  of  such  action,  and  so  the  belief  is  kept  up 
that  the  action  arises  out  of  the  feeling ;  though  it  is  tolerably  obvious 
that  Wellington  and  Napoleon  felt  very  little  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
both  excited,  and  one  of  them  traded  on ;  and,  as  the  world  goes  on, 
heroes  like  Wellington  and  Napoleon  will  be  commoner  than  heroes 
like  Washington  and  Nelson,  who  were  as  enthusiastic  as  the  most 
piimitive  of  their  followers.  This  has  an  important  bearing  upon  a 
doctrine  which  the  author  of  Natural  Religion  shares  with  many  less 
original  thinkers. 

Some  may  conader  the  human  body  as  the  habitation  of  a  soul  distinct  and 
sepaiable  from  it,  others  may  refuse  to  recognise  any  such  distinction ;  some  may 
maintain  that  man  is  the  collectiTe  name  for  a  number  of  processes ;  some  may 
coDfflder  the  human  being  as  possessing  a  free  will,  and  as  being  independent  of 
drcamstimceB ;  others  may  regard  him  as  the  necessary  product  of  a  long  series  of 
pbjacal  influences.  All  these  differences  may  be  almost  as  important  as  they 
seem  to  the  disputants  who  are  occupied  about  them  ;  but,  after  all,  they  do  not 
affect  the  fact  that  the  human  being  is  there,  and  they  do  not  prevent  us  from 
leguding  him  with  strong  feelings.    The  same  is  true  of  the  Divine  Being. 

Here  it  is  clear  that  one  set  of  hypotheses  about  man  springs  from 
the  same  root  as  our  feelings  and  is  implied  in  all  our  language 
about  them^  although  our  feelings  are  older  than  our  hypotheses,  older 
than  our  eloqueiice,  and  able  to  outlast  them  if  all  three  were  left 
alone ;  but  when  we  have  formed  our  hypotheses  and  have  seen  them, 
if  80  be,  crumble  away  under  analysis  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  imim- 
paired  simplicity  of  feeling*  Of  course  for  some  time  in  some 
tempers  the  feeling  seems  to  be  stronger  by  almost  all  the  strength  that 
it  took  to  maintain  the  hypothesis ;  but  in  the  long  run  the  strength 
of  feeling  lies  in  prospect  and  retrospect  rather  than  in  its  momentary 
manifestation ;  it  is  strong  as  the  transitory  and  sensible  sign  of  an 
etenud  and  inteUigible  grace.  Now  if  we  once  come  to  treat  the 
eternal  and  intelligible  grace  as  a  doubtful  hypothesis,  sooner  or 
hiter  the  sign  is  reduced  to  its  momentary  value ;  everybody  considers 
an  abundant  harvest  mpre  important  than  any  number  of  fine  sunsets ; 
once  perhaps  it  was  natural  to  fancy  that  fine  sunsets  brought  good 
harvests.  But  if  fine  sunsets  are  a  separable  accident  of  a  prosperous 
summer,  and  fine  feelings  a  separable  accident  of  successful  activity, 
have  not  the  Philistine  and  the  worldling  chosen  the  good  part 
which  shall  not  be  taken  away  till  the  last  ?  It  is  pleasant  to  look 
forward  to  a  happier  age  when  '  true  knowledge,  scientific,  not  arti- 
ficially humanised,  will  reign  without  opposition ;  but  the  claims  of 
science  once  for  all  allowed,  the  mind  will  also  apprehend  the 
universe  imaginatively,  realising  what  it  knows.'  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  true  knowledge  and  scientific  industry  will  absorb  an 
ever-growing  proportion  of  the  fixed  quantum  of  human  energy.  For, 
whatever  we  may  think,  we  are  not  better  than  our  fathers.   An  average 
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Englishman  lias  no  more  mental  activity  and  resource  to  draw  upon 
than  his  ancestor  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  an  average  Boman  in 
the  days  of  Cicero,  or  an  average  Athenian  in  the  age  of  Pericles ;  he 
is  only  better  trained  and  more  conformable.  A  great  deal  of  the 
energy  which  ran  to  waste  then  or  else  spent  itself  in  solitary  self-chosen 
channels  is  utilised  now  in  co-operation,  more  or  less  distinguished, 
with  the  main  currents  of  hiunan  life ;  but  then  there  is  just  so  much 
less  left  for  feeling  and  fancy*  The  only  gain  is  that,  as  know* 
ledge  grows,  the  energy  wasted  upon  petty  greed  and  spite  is  liber* 
ated  in  imequal  proportion<?  for  experience  and  action,  and  also  for 
feeling. 

Of  course,  too,  those  who  have  unusually  vigorous  organisations  or 
unusually  easy  circumstances,  will  keep  up  a  rehearsal  of  all  the  ideal 
accompaniments  of  the  life  of  a  young  community  which  is  expanding 
rapidly,  while  the  majority  are  becoming  increasingly  absorbed  in 
the  mechanical  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to 
the  mechanical  performance  of  work.  Men  of  science  do  not  enlarge 
our  horizon  more  than  Gralileo,  but  they  take  far  more  upon  them; 
painters  do  not  work  better  than  Beynolds,  but  they  talk  much  more 
solemnly  about  their  art';  novelists  do  not  write  better  than  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Miss  Austen,  but  they  are  increasingly  imwilling  to  have 
their  writings  regarded  as  the  harmless  amusement  of  an  idle  or  a 
weary  hour.  It  would  be  premature  to  say  that  modem  society  is 
falling  into  second  childhood ;  still  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back 
to  Bezaleel  for  a  parallel  to  the  claims  of  modem  decorators,  and 
to  the  seers  of  the  early  Hebrew  monarchy  for  a  parallel  to  the 
claims  of  political  lecturers  who  do  nothing  and  prove  nothing. 

Now  religion  in  the  old  strict  sense  no  doubt  grows  out  of  the 
feelings  of   awe,  hope,  fear,  and  the  like,  wherewith    primitive 
men  were  impressed  by  the  sum  of  things ;  but  the  principle  or  prin- 
ciples  of  unity  which  they  seem  to  discern  therein  are  always  ideally 
separate  from  the  objects  which  suggest  it  to  them.    '  No  one  has  ever 
supposed  that  the  Greeks  regarded  Poseidon  as  the  cause  of  the  sea. 
Athena  may  have  been  suggested  to  them  by  the  sky,  but  she  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  sky.'    True,  but  they  are  Tiot  the  sea  as  a  whole,  or 
the  sky  as  a  whole ;  one  need  not  study  such  primitive  theologies  in 
terms  of  such  late  abstractions  as  personality  or  will ;  even  the  Psalmist 
when  he  sang  '  Who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chamber  in  the  waters, 
whjo  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot  and  walketh  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,'  had  no  idea  that  he  was  asserting  the  personality  of  God.    He 
would  have  been  still  more  astonished  to  learn  that  he  was  simply 
worshipping  all  the  conditions  of   the  periodical  rains  of  Palestine, 
not  as  a  number  of  isolated  phenomena,  but  in  their  combination  and 
totality.    Now  the  power  by  which  young  races  substitute  polytheistic 
conceptions  for  naturalistic  conceptions,  or  subordinate  naturalistic 
conceptions  to  theistic  conceptions,  is  also  the  power  which  glorifies 
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the  irorld ;  when  we  get  rid  of  transcendental  conceptions  and  form 
an  objective  pofiitiye  notion  of  the  sum  of  things — <  there  has  passed 
awaj  a  glory  firom  the  grass.'  The  sensuous  pleasure  of  form,  and 
eoloar,  and  sound  remains  but  little  impaired ;  the  impression,  of  the 
Ttfiaiess,  and  age,  and  stir  of  the  world,  whenever  we  are  able  to  think 
«f  it,  all  makes  upon  a  larger  scale  the  same  sort  of  impression  as  the 
fini  two  or  three  visits  to  an  engine-house ;  though  to  be  sure  the 
engine-house  impresses  us  directly,  the  universe  impresses  us  through 
our  own.  reflections.  Now  and  then  a  suddeu  contact  with  a  wide* 
reaching  splendour  may  beget  again  a  sense 

Of  sometbiDg  &r  more  deeply  interfused. 

When  we  coolly  consider  all  things,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  able 
to  idealise  ;  it  is  so  many  myriads  of  millenniums  since  the  solar  system 
beg^  it  may  go  on,  if  nothing  unforeseen  arises,  for  so  many  mil* 
toninnia  more,  that  it  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  His  eternity  <  who 
shall  change  heaven  and  earth  as  a  vesture  and  they  shall  be  changed,' 
and  *  He  is  the  same  and  His  years  shall  not  fail.'  And  yet  we  are  told, 
because  the  theologian  is  not  able  to  brandish  such  big  figures  as  the 
man  of  science,  that  <  infinity  and  eternity  are  very  much  of  empty, 
words  wben  applied  to  the  object  of  his  worship.'  Astronomy  and 
geology  can  only  reveal  the  finite  and  temporal ;  if  we  will  fall  down 
and  worship  it,  yet  let  lis  know  that  at  latest,  when  the  solar  system 
ends,  idol  and  worshippers  shall  perish  together. 

Then,  too,  we  are  part  of  the  sum  of  things  ourselves,  and,  frail  late 
comers  as  we  are,  we  are  the  highest  that  we  know.  If  we  are  to  dis- 
tinguish ^  the  most  awful  and  glorious  Grod,'  whom  it  is  said  men  of 
sdence  worship,  from  the  sum  of  things,  we  abandon  science  and  fall 
back  upon  faith ;  if  we  stand  by  science,  ^  I  am  as  great  as  God  and 
he  aa  small  as  I,  I  go  to  make  his  being  up  as  much  as  he  does  mine ; ' 
where  is  the  awe  unless  I  am  awful  too  ?  and  as  for  the  gloiy,  if  I  am 
a  poor  creature  he  is  a  poor  God;  if  he  is  a  glorious  God  then  I, 
whatever  I  am,  am  glorified  in  him.  These  difficulties  do  not  arise 
when  we  follow  the  spontaneous  movement  of  language,  and  speak  of 
^Natjore  and  the  Universe  rather  than  of  God,  if  we  have  ceased  to 
lelieve  in  any  God  before  and  beyond  the  world.  Only  then  it  is 
necessary  to  give  up  the  idea  that  science  is  a  religion,  and  to  make 
the  easier  sacrifice  of  dispensing  with  scientific  rhetoric  of  all  kinds. 
Perhaps  when  the  race  of  men  of  science  has  lasted  as  long  as  the  race 
of  ants,  they  will  strip  off  their  eloquence  as  soon  as  they  are  full- 
grown,  as  ants  strip  off  their  wings ;  for  as  the  division  of  labour  makes 
progress  among  them,  each  will  be  more  and  more  shut  up  in  his 
speciality,  and  quite  forget  the  dream  of  a  beatific  vision  of  truth  in 
this  life. 

One  of  the  weakest  points  of  the  author's  argument  is  his  treat- 
ment of  inmiortality.  ^  From  history  we  learn  that  the  great  function 
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of  religion  has  been  the  foiinding  and  sustaining  of  States.'    So  bi 
as  this  is  true,  it  is  no  answer  to  the  complaint.     '  We  want  a  futuie 
life,  a  heaven  which  will  atone  for  all  our  sufferings  here ;  andsdenoe 
will  not  give  it  us.'    Every  new  religion  reveals  a  newddeal ;  and  u 
it  is  revealed  to  men  on  earth  through  men  on  earth,  the  ideal  always 
bears  traces  of  earthly  circumstances  and  needs,  and  presents  itself  aft 
a  standard  of  life  upon  earth.  Every  religion  that  is  good  for  anything 
has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is :  Buddhism  conceives  eternal 
life  negatively,  Christianity  conceives  it  positively,  but  both  piomiBe 
eternal  life  here  and  now ;  still  Buddha  finds  in  his  old  age  that  he  is 
never  at  ease  except  when  sunk  in  profound  meditation ;  the  Apostle 
finds  that  even  they  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  groaa 
within  themselves,  being  burdened ;  at  best  they  are  dead,  and  their 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  GKxl.    Any  way  we  are  saved  if  we  are  saved 
by  hope,  and  it  is  clear  that  no  ideal  hope  in  this  life  ever  gets  beyond 
an  earnest  of  fulfilment ;  if  we  try  to  realise  our  hopes  within  the 
limits  traced  by  experience,  we  fall  into  the  damnation  of  the  Syhar 
rite  who  was  kept  awake  by  the  crumpled  roseleaf.     Happily  the 
natural  course  of  things  is  so,  that  as  long  as  a  hope  is  alive  it  changes 
and  takes  wing.    Men  at  large  find  out  that  in  its  first  form  it  will 
never  be  realised ;  but  the  chosen  lights  of  the  world,  by  whom  it 
came  at  first,  enlarge  their  desires,  and  as  what  they  wait  for  is  larger 
so  it  is  further  off  till  at  last  it  lies  beyond  the  grave.  In  this  way  the 
world  is  content  to  live ;  the  realisation  of  the  hope  in  its  primitive  form 
makes  continued  progress  while  it  is  seen  more  and  more  clearly 
that  a  perfect  realisation  is  impossible ;  men  come  nearer  and  nearer 
to  fulfilment  and  think  less  and  less  of  it.     King  Alfred  and  St. 
Louis  desired  to  see  what  we  see  in  England  and  France,  and 
did  not  see  it :  the  temple  of  Herod  was  more  glorious  than  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  but  its  services  had  grown  to  be  a  weariness,  the 
sacrifices  which  were  offered  year  by  year  continually  could  never 
make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.     There  was  nothing  left  to  hope 
for  but  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  new  heaveni^and  the  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.     Every  ideal  passes  through  three 
stages  if  it  lives  so  long :  it  is  shadowed  forth  in  institutions ;  it  is 
transfigured  in  Utopias  ;  it  is  withdrawn  into  eternity  whence  it  came^ 
whither  its  servants  go.     For  instance,  the  ideal  of  Bome  was 
expressed  in  institutions  till  the  fall  of  Carthage ;  from  the  Gracchi  to 
Augustus  it  was  expressed  in  Utopias ;  in  Dante  we  find  the  utopia 
withdrawn  into  the  spiritual  world.     Sometimes  an  ideal  dies  in  the 
second  stage.    Mazzini  said  Italy  is  a  religion,  but  he  was  ita  last 
confessor;    and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  the   national 
religions  which  have  issued  from  the  break-up  of  mediseval  ChristexH 
dom  in  its  two  aspects  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire  and  the  Catholic 
Church  will  get  beyond  the  stage  of  utopiae.    It  is  not  only  that 
they  are  kept  in  check  by  *  the  conception  of  universal  civilisation 
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which  the  ancient  Church  has  left  behind  it '  (perhaps  this  conception 
owes  more  to  the  Benaissance  and  the  Bevolution  than  to  the  ancient 
Church),  but  that  the  pressure  of  other  nations  and  the  material 
conditions  of  life  prevents  any  one  but  a  Chauvinist  who  is  an  idolater 
from  attributing  absolute  worth  to  anything  that  can  be  realised  by 
a  luition.  Patriotism  gradually  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  and  becomes  a 
higher  form  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Cosmopolitanism 
does  not  gain  what  patriotism  loses ;  cosmopolitanism  will  never  write 
another  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  or  fight  another  Agincourt,  or  build 
another  Parthenon. 

Nothing  short  of  an  eternal  hope  will  emancipate  us  from 
materialism  or  ^re-knit  the  link  that  has  been  broken  which  united 
the  mass  to  the  advanced  minds.'  In  a  transcendental  doctrine  the 
brother  of  low  degree  may  rejoice  that  he  is  exalted,  and  the  rich 
that  he  is  brought  low ;  but  a  positive  doctrine  is  essentially  aristo- 
cratic, not  to  say  oligarchical.  *To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached.' 
'He  that  hath  little  business  shall  be  wise.'  They  who  <  vhall  not  be 
found  where  parables  are  spoken '  will  never  trouble  themselves  to 
take  anything  from  science  but  useful  information ;  they  will  harden 
their  hearts  when  it  is  presented  to  them  as  a  law  converting  the 
soul :  it  is  much  if  they  do  not  lift  up  their  heel  against  the  judges' 
seat.  But  the  changes  of  tinie  are  no  loss  to  those  who  are  able  to 
hold  fast  to  eternity;  they  labour  as  much  for  those  who  have  gone 
before  as  for  those  who  are  to  come  after ;  they  glory  in  the  past 
which  they  have  inherited,  and  things  present  and  things  to  come 
are  theirs ;  they  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  their  fathers,  who 
are  not  made  perfect  without  them.  All  the  achievements  of  the 
race,  great  or  small,  have  their  imperishable  worth,  for  all  are 
reflections  of  the  eternal  beauty  which  they  look  to  see  with  open 
&ce.  The  doctrine  of  civiUFation  is  for  the  schools ;  traditions  and 
promises  are  for  life. 

O.  A.  SiHCOZ. 
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THE    LAWS    OF    WAR. 

{Concluded,) 

II.    Wakfare  on  Land. 

When  the  eminent  German'  lawyer,  rec^itly  dead,  HerT'  BluntscUi, 
presented  G-eneral  von  Moltke  with  the  little  work  ^  which  I  propose  to 
analyse  here,  the  Marshal  sent  a  letter  in  reply  which  made  a  gieat 
sensation  in  Europe  (December  11, 1880).    He  said  this : — 

I  fully  appreciate  the  philantliropic  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  soften  the 
evils  enteiled  by  war.  But  perpetual  peace  is  a  dream,  and  not  even  a  good 
dream.  War  is  a  God-established  element  of  order*  It  is  a  means  for  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  noblest  virtues — courage,  renunciation,  &Ithfulnes6  to  duty  and  t^ 
eprit  of  sacrifice.  The  soldier  gives  his  life.  Without  war  the  world  would 
stagnate,  and  lose  itself  in  materialism. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  so  great  a  mind,  so  humane'  and  Qiristian 
a  nature  as  the  Count  von  Moltke's,  can  yet  entertain  such  delusive 
ideas  as  to  war  I     Is  not  war  in  itself,  in  its  end  and  its  ineans,  the 
unloosing  of  the  materialism,  or  rather  of  the  animal  which  still 
lives  in  us  ?     Certainly  all  carnivorous  animals  make  war,  but  why? 
To  devour  their  victim  and  procure  for  themselves  nourishment 
When  men  make  war  it  is  also  to  live  at  the  cost  of  the  vanquished. 
In  the  beginning  they  were  devoured,  later  reduced  to  slavery,  and, 
later  still,  despoiled  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour.    The  employment 
of  force  in  the  hands  of  him  who  defends  his  life  or  his  country  is 
legitimate ;  but  this  would  be  useless  if  there  were  not  in  the  first 
instance  an  aggressor.     The  latter  therefore  violates  law  and  commits 
a  crime  against  humanity.     War,  then,  is  abominable  in  its  very 
origin,  and  should  be  execrated,  not  glorified. 

It  is  true,  it  is  a  means  of  developing  certain  virtues,  exactly 
as  the  construction  of  ironclads  and  torpedoes  is  a  most  in- 
genious application  of  scientific  discoveries ;  but  are  these  virtues, 
is  this  knowledge  well  employed  in  destroying  men  ?  In  every  war 
where  the  aggressor  takes  unjustly  the  initiative,  he  breaks  the  law 
of  nations  and  is  guilty  of  crime  and  barbarity.  How,  then,  shall  we 
not  detest  war?    But  so  long  as  this  horror  of  war  be  not  general,  so 

*  A  Manual  published  by  the  Institut  de  Droit  IntemationaL 
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loDg  as  people  consider  it  in  the  same  light  as  General  von  Moltk( 
i.e.  as  a  proper  manifestation  of  the  power  of  a  country — warmed 
conflicts  will  be  a  permanent  menace,  a  scourge  which  may  bXL  on 
tts  at  any  moment* 

If  this  be  the  case,  let  us  at  least  do  what  we  can  to  diminish 
the  atrocities  of  strife  between  nations.  Certain  principles  of  justice 
are  forced  upon  armies  by  public  opinion.  Less  barbarous  habits 
and  more  humane  customs,  but  recently  disputed,  are  now  generally 
accepted.  It  would  be  well  to  define  and  establish  these  habits  and 
cQstoms  in  such  manner  that  campaigning  generals  should  consider 
themselves  compelled  to  make  their  soldiers  obey  them.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  this.  During  the  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States,  President  Lincoln  published  instructions  for  armies 
in  campaign — ^the  work  of  a  great  thinker,  Francis  Lieber.  The 
Trojti  de  DSdaroMons,  which  sprang  from  the  Brussels  Conference 
of  1874,  was  an  attempt  to  establish  by  an  international  treaty  the 
ideas  accepted  by  civilised  nations.  Several  Govenmients — France, 
Bussm,  and  the  Netherlands — have  published  maniials.  for  their 
troops  when  campaigning. 

But  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  Lieber's  work  appeared, 
petty  political  considerations  have  prevented  the  ratification  of  the 
project  of  1S74,  and  the  regulations  in  the  Government  manuals  we 
have  just  mentioned  are  not  all  worthy  of  acceptance.  A  fresh 
attempt  to  draw  up  a  Code  may  therefore  be  fully  justified.  Z'Jti- 
stUut  de  Droit  Intemationalj  numbering  in  its  ranks  the  most 
eminent  jurists  in  international  law  of  Europe  and  America^  has  just 
made  this  attempt. 

The  task  was  not  unaccompanied  with  serious  difficulties.  Where 
Bnssia,  supported  by  many  other  States,  had  partially  failed,  was  it 
likely  an  aeademy  who  had  but  the  scientific  value  of  its  members 
to  rely  upon,  would  succeed  ?  It  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  for.  The 
Institute,  therefore,  does  not  propose  the  conclusion  of  an  inter- 
oatioDal  treaty ;  it  merely  submits  to  the  different  Crovernments  a 
Manual  of  Laws  for  Land  Warfare,  designed  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  national  legislation  which  would  be  in  conformity  with  the 
progress  of  legal  science,  making  at  the  same  time  due  allowance  for 
military  necessities. 

The  Mcunual  was  discussed  in  the  first  place  by  a  conunittee, 
among  whom  were  several  renowned  lawyers — ^Messrs.  Bluntschli, 
Bivier,  Martens,  a  well-known  military  doctor  M.  de  Landa,  a 
Datch  Colonel  den  Beer  Poortugael,  formerly  War  Minister  in 
HoUand.  The  draft  of  the  Manual  has  been  drawn  up  by  M.  Crustave 
Hoynier,  of  G-eneva,  the  President  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross.  The  Institute  approved  unanimously  of  the  work 
of  the  oomtnittee  in  a  session  held  at  Oxford  in  September  1880, 
where  nearly  all  the  English  members  were  present. 
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The  Manual  comprises  three  parts.  The  first  states  general 
principles  on  the  laws  of  war ;  the  second  treats  of  the  application 
of  these  principles,  of  hostilities,  and  of  the  conduct  to  he  pursued 
with  regard  to  persons  and  property,  estates,  occupied  territory, 
prisoners  of  war,  and  residents  in  neutral  countries;  the  third 
examines  punishments  for  the  violation  of  established  maxims.  In 
eighty-six  articles  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  campaigning 
armies  are  sunmied  up :  few — ^none  even — are  rash  or  quite  new.  The 
Institute  does  not  pretend  to  innovate ;  it  endeavours  more  especial!; 
to  define  and  determine  accepted  ideas. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874,  the  society  founded  in  Paris 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  prisoners  of  war,  the  chairman  being 
the  General  Count  d'Houdelot,  submitted  to  the  different  sovereigns 
a  project  of  international  regulations  which  were  destined  to  realise 
the  end  pursued  by  this  philanthropic  association.  A  letter  of  Prince 
Gortschakoff  to  Prince  Orlof,  dated  April  6,  1874,  shows  us  that 
the  project  met  with  the  Russian  Emperor's  approval.  He,  in  fact, 
had  been  long  pre-occupied  by  this  humanitarian  idea.  Some  time 
previously,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  Cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg  had  considered  a  project  for  an  international  conven- 
tion destined  to  regulate  the  conditions  and  establish  the  customs  of 
war,  so  as  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  horrors  of  combats 
between  one  country  and  another,  by  determining  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  campaiguing  armies.  The  project  of  the  Russian  Cabinet 
was  submitted  to  the  majority  of  the  civilised  States,  and  all  the 
countries  of  the  European  Continent  agreed  to  examine  its  stipula- 
tions in  a  Conference  which  met  in  Brussels,  July  27,  1874. 

The  States  represented  at  this  Conference  were  Russia  (who 
had  taken  the  initiative),  Germany,  Austro-Hungary,  Belgimn, 
Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  G-reece,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  Norway,  and  Turkey.  The  United  States,  also 
invited  to  send  delegates  to  Brussels,  thought  well  to  abstain,  in 
order  to  remain  faithful  to  Monroe's  doctrine,  and  to  the  political 
isolation  of  America.  As  Mr.  Lucas  remarks,  this  withholding  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Government  was  much  regretted  by  even  its 
warmest  partisans,  who  reproached  the  Americans  with  having  on 
this  occasion  deserted  the  cause  of  progress  in  international  law- 
Monroe's  doctrine  would  not,  however,  prevent  America  from  adhering 
*  to  a  convention  suppressing  maritime  capture.  But  as  England  had 
insisted  that  the  question  of  maritime  warfare  should  not  be  touched 
upon,  America  could  not  hope  to  obtain  the  object  she  has  in  view— 
that  is  to  say,  the  definite  establishment  of  the  just  principle  of 
immunity  for  private  property  at  sea  as  on  land.  It  was  for  this 
motive  that  she  withheld. 

The  majority  of  States  were  represented  at  Brussels  by  a  military 
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and  a  diplomatic  authority ;  some  sent  also  a  representative  of  the 
science  of  international  law.  In  spite  of  the  bitter  memories  of 
the  then  recent  war  of  1871,  the  intercourse  between  the  delegates  of 
Gennanj  and  France  was  most  courteous,  and  on  the  majority 
of  questions  they  were  of  the  same  opinion.  After  many  serious 
debates  the  Conference  adopted  a  project  of  a  convention  destined  to 
be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  different  Governments. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Brussels  Conference  at  its  opening 
did  not  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  great  European  public.  It 
was  thought  that  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  ideas  of  conquest  in 
the  project  presented  by  Bussia  and  supported  by  Germany.  People 
imagined  that  these  two  military  States  desired  to  give  a  sort  of 
international  legality  to  the  use  of  the  strongest  means  of  warfare, 
and  thus  to  facilitate  the  work  of  invading  armies.  Others  said  that 
war  is  a  thing*  so  monstrous,  so  atrocious,  that  it  should  be  cursed 
and  condemned,  and  there  should  be  no  thought  even  of  regulating 
customs  which  are  in  themselves  but  violations  of  law.  Does  any 
one  think  of  legislating  for  assassination  ?  And  war  is  but  wholesale 
assassination.  If  regulations  be  adopted  for  war  as  has  been  done  for 
duelling,  the  former  will  become  a  regular  institution,  an  integral 
part  of  our  social  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  atrocious 
war  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  more  it  assumes  the  character  of  a 
pitiless  butchery,  the  more  the  human  conscience  will  rise  against 
it,  and  the  greater  chance  there  will  be  to  see  it  wholly  disappear. 
So  qxdce  the  lovers  of  peace. 

Neither  of  the  motives  which  raised  distrust  with  regard  to  the 
Broasels  Conference  appears  to  me  to  possess  any  solid  foundation. 
If  the  great  military  powers  agree  to  establish  certain  limits,  certain 
rules  for  the  employment  of  force,  it  is  assuredly  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation for  humanity.  To-day  there  is  no  agreement,  no  esta- 
blished rule.  The  conquered  are  delivered  over  to  the  mercy  of  the 
eonqueror,  who  can  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  means  he  will 
employ  the  better  to  attain  his  end.  .If  some  of  these  means  be 
condenmed,  if  it  be  decided  they  are  to  be  no  longer  employed,  is  it 
not  a  cause  for  congratulations  and  applause  ? 

As  to  the  other  argument,  that  war  must  not  be  civilised,  that  it 
is  better  to  leave  it  to  all  its  natural  ferocity,  I  cannot  admit  it. 
Progress  has  always  been  effected  slowly,  by  a  series  of  reforms  and 
successive  improvements.  The  savage  struggle,  man  against  man, 
of  barbarous  times,  became  transformed  into  the  official  duel 
in  feudal  ages ;  later  again  this  duel,  the  supposed  judgment  of 
God,  gave  place  to  a  court  of  law.  Marriage,  which  commenced 
with  rape,  has  ended  in  free  consent,  after  a  series  of  modifications 
dictated  by  the  progress  of  morals.  It  will  be  the  same  with  war. 
Though,  mafortunately,  it  is  not  likely  shortly  to  be  done  away  with. 
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at  all  events  it  is  not  by  retaining  all  its  ferocity  that  men'g 
morals  will  become  sufficiently  softened  to  render  it  impossible,  for 
violence  produces  violence,  and  blood  begets  blood. 

After  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  horrors  committed  revived  «I1 
the  cruelty  of  barbarous  ages.  When  prisoners  ware  made  to  suffer 
the  very  refinement  of  torture,  no  one  thought  of  abolishing  capital 
punishment.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  since  executions  have  been 
rendered  as  humane  as  possible  that  the  desire  entirely  to  suppress 
them  has  become  manifest.  The  more  the  feelings  are  sofitened,  the 
more  men  in  general  will  be  disposed  to  agree,  and  the  greater  will  be 
their  horror  of  the  use  of  arms.  If  war  be  waged  with  cruelty,  a 
barrier  is  at  once  placed  to  the  softening  of  morals. 

The  Geneva  and  St.  Petersburg  Conventions  opened  the  road  to 
the  Brussels  Conference,  which  was  itself  but  a  prelude  to*  the 
progress  to  follow. 

It  is  esiSPj  to  see,  in  examining  the  text  of  the  Conference,  that 
the  Bussian  Emperor,  in  taking  the  initiative,  was  actuated  by  no 
ideas  of  conquest.  The  greater  number  of  articles  forbid  acts  of 
violence,  which  hitherto  had  been  committed  by  belligerents  in  all 
wars.  True,  the  sentiments  of  international  confraternity  and  the 
pacific  instincts,  now  dominant  in  the  human  breast,  render  it  t&* 
pugnant  to  have  to  lay  down  laws  for  the  means  of  coercion  called 
the  necessities  of  war,  and  one  is  tempted  to  condemn  them  aU 
absolutely ;  but  we  are  unfortunately  far  from  this  ideaL  :  For  the 
future,  if  violence  be  not  restricted  by  proper  rules  and  TegulatLonB, 
it  will  know  no  other  bounds  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  oom- 
mAuders  of  armies,  certain  very  oonfiised  precedents,  and  customs 
still  vaguer,  more  undefined,  and  always  disputed.  The  draiiefor 
vengeance  and  retaliation  which  certain  events  in  the  late  Franco^ 
Crerman  war  have  left  rankling  in  the  heairts  of  Frenchmen  may 
lead  us  to  look  for  acts  of  violence  when  the  moment  for  revenge 
arrives,  which,  in  their  turn,  will  provoke  others,  and  thus  we  shall 
return  to  the  barbarity  of  former  ages.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
European  States  adopt,  either  each  independently,  or  by  genersd  con« 
sent,  certain  rules,  we  shall  be  sure  of  very  considerable  progress. 
<  War,'  says  the  final  protocol  of  the  Brussels  Conference,  1874,^  being 
thus  regulated,  would  entail  fewer  calamities,  and  would  be  leas 
subject  to  the  aggravations  induced  by  uncertainty,  by  the  unex- 
pected, and  by  t^e  passions  which  the  struggle  excites ;  it  would  lead 
far  more  surely  to  the  object  which  should  ever  be  the  great 
aim  and  end  in  view — ^that  is  to  say,  the  re-establishing  of  friendly 
relations,  and  of  a  firmer  and  more  lasting  peace  between  the 
belligerents.' 

It  is  undeniable  that,  in  spite  of  the  rivalries  which  exist  between 
States,  and  of  the  senseless  calling  to  arms  which  these  rivalries 
occasion,  a  current  of  pacific  ideas  has  recently  been  productive  of 
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Acts  of  which  humanity  may  justly  boast.  For  instauoe,  recourse  to 
arfaitiatioii  is  becoming  more  and  more  frequent,  and  a  motion  has 
been  already  voted  in  several  Parliaments  in  fisivour  of  this  pacific 
means  of  settling  international  differences ;  the  Convention  of  Geneva 
and  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  adoption  of  the  fiEonous  Bules  of 
Washington  with  respect  to  the  Alabama  claims ;  the  23rd  protocol 
of  the  Paris  Conference,  which  advises  the  intervention  of  a  friendly 
Power  before  calling  to  arms;  and  the  desire  expressed  at  the 
BroMek  Conference,  on  the  proposal  of  the  French  ddegate,  General 
Amandan,  that  uniform  regulations  should  be  adopted  by  the  dif- 
feient  armies. 

Philanthropists  and  advocates  of  peace  are  of  opinion  that  an 
international  code  should  be  drawn  up  defining  the  relationship  of 
ooe  nation  to  another,  as  a  Cade  Owil  does  for  citizens  of  the  some 
ooantiy.  Several  important  societies  have  already  been  formed  with 
thiB  object,  though  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  such  an  ideal 
state  of  things  is  still  very  &r  distant.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  realisation  Of  tiiis  humanitarian  projeet 
if  a  flort  of  code  for  belligerents  were  to  be  generally  adopted,  for  it 
18  fiur  more  difficult  to  determine  rules  for  war  than  for  peace.  The 
ooncoid  which  reigned  at  the  Brussels  Conference  on  most  delicate 
points,  and  even  between  the  representatives  of  France  and  Germany^ 
proTe  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  with  regard  to  many  disputed  points  of  inter* 
Dational  law  proposed  by  the  little  code  to  which  I  have  called 
attention. 

The  terms  of  Art*  1  give  a  very  just  notion  of  modem  warfore, 
and  indicate  very  clearly  the  bounds  imposed  by  this  conception  on 
the  employment  of  force ;  it  says, '  War&re  does  not  admit  of  acta 
of  vioteace,  save  between  the  armed  forces  of  belligerent  States. 
This  article  is  inspired  by  the  text  of  the  Russian  project,  submitted 
to  the  Brussels  Conference,  and  which  is  still  more  explicit.  There 
the  ezpresBions  used  are  as  follows :— * 

1.  An  international  war  is  a  condition  of  open  comhat  between  two  independent 
States  (acting  ainfi^lj  or  with  allies),  and  hetween  their  armed  and  oiganised  forces. 

S.  War  operstionfl  must  he  directed  exclosively  agunat  the  armed  forces  of  the 
nemfB  Stata^  and  not  against  tiie  subjects,  so  long  as  the  latter  ahstain  from 
tikiDg  active  part  in  the  war. 

The  first  article  of  our  Code  is  also  in  conformity  with  the  famous 
proclamation  of  the  12th  of  August,  addressed  by  the  King  of 
Prnssia  to  the  French  people  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
1870,^  proclamation  so  strangely  twisted  by  the  majority  of  French 

*  The  proclamation  was  as  follows : — '  I  make  war  against  soldiers,  not  against 
French  dtizena.  These,  therefore,  will  continue  to  enjojr  perfect  securitj  for  their 
perBQDS  and  {nropert^,  so  long  as  they  themselves  do  not  deprive  me  of  the  right  to 
protect  them  by  committing  acts  of  hostility  against  the  German  troops/    In  an 
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newspapers ;  for,  according  to  them,  the  King  said  that  he  made  war 
against  the  Emperor,  not  against  France  ;  and  the  conclusion  they 
drew  was  that,  the  Emperor  dttlironed,  the  Germans  ought  at  once 
to  retire  beyond  the  Bhine. 

The  point  in  this  Art.  1  which  stands  out  the  most  clearly  is 
absolute  respect  for  the  life  and  property  of  non-combatants.  For- 
merly a  war  rendered  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  belligerent 
States  liable  to  be  taken  prisoners  ;  and  on  one  side  as  on  the  oUier 
the  greatest  possible  harm  and  injury  was  inflicted.  The  country 
was  devastated,  the  towns  burnt  and  sacked,  and  the  vanquished 
reduced  to  slavery.  To-day  only  organised  forces  may  fight,  and 
peaceful  citizens  ought  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  passage  of 
an  army.  Art.  54  stipulates  that  private  property,  either  individual 
or  collective,  must  be  respected,  always  save  in  the  exceptional  cases 
mentioned  in  the  following  articles.  The  respect  of  private  property 
at  sea  would  certainly  have  resulted  from  the  acceptance  of  this 
article ;  but  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  approbation  of  its  English  members,  would  not  inscribe  a  prin- 
ciple not  yet  wholly  accepted  by  them. 

Art.  55  allows  an  army  occupying  enemy's  territory  to  take 
momentary  possession  of  railways,  boats,  arms  and  war  munitions 
belonging  to  individuals,  but  they  must  return  them  all  and  pay  just 
indemnities.    There  axe  here  war  necessities  which  must  be  alloved 
for,  but  the  following  articles  evince  very  evident  progresB.   Anoeear 
pying  army  may  levy  only  existing  taxes  in  the  established  form,  and 
these  must  be  employed  for  the  administration  of  the  country  as  was 
done  by  the  local  Government.     (Art.  57.) — Another  excellent  pro 
vision  is,  the  enemy's  army  may  only  seize  on  what  belongs  to  the 
State ;  and  further,  the  occupying  State  shall  consider  itself  as  cmly 
trustee  of  the  public  edifices,  buildings,  estates,  workings  and  forests; 
the  funds  must  be  scrupulously  guarded,  and  due  attention  paid  to 
regulations  as  to  usufiiict.    (Art.  50,  51,  and  52.) — For  the  futare 
all  communal  possessions,  places  of  worship,  or  establishmeniB  de* 
voted  to  instruction  in  science,  even  those  belonging  to  the  State, 
will  be  respected  as  private  property.     In  addition  to  this,  all  seizure 
or  intentional  degradation  of  such  establishments,  of  historical  monu- 
ments, or  of  works  of  science  or  art,  is  strictly  prohibited.     Are  not 
these  most  excellent  provisions  which  have  long  been  needed,  and 
which  can  but  call  forth  approbation  ?  \ 

The  Code  does  not  allow  belligerents  an  unlimited  choice  of  means 
for  the  destruction  of  an  enemy.  By  a  further  extension  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  declaration  of  1868  with  regard  to  explosive  bullets,  it 
condenms  the  use  of  all  arms  and  projectiles  calculated  to  inflict 

*  ordre  du  jour '  of  the  8th  of  Aagost,  the  King  said,  *  We  do  not  make  war  against 
peaceful  subjects.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  duty  of  every  soldier  who  nndetatands 
honour  to  protect  private  property,  etc.* 
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superfluous  harm.     It  forbids   the   use   of  poison   or   of  poisoned 
weapons,  the  murder  by  treachery  of  persons  belonging  even  to  the 
enemy's  army,  the  execution  of  an  enemy  who  has  laid  down  arms, 
and  the  declaration  of  no  quarter.    (Arts.  8  and  9.)    All  this  is  assu- 
redly most  decided  progress.  In  many  French  accounts  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1871,  boast  is  made  of  soldiers  or  irregular  troops 
who  succeeded  in  killing  as  many  Prussians  as  possible  by  the  use  of 
stratagems  which  amounted  absolutely  to  treachery.   For  instance,  the 
Journal  de  France  of  November  21,  1871,  extols  the  exploits  of 
twenty-five  of  the  irregular  troops,  who,  having  donned  the  Prussian 
onifonn,  succeeded  in  killing   several  Germans  in  the   village   of 
Sannegy.    To  read   even  of  such  acts  is  sickening,  and  yet  one 
cannot  affirm  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  warfare.     Now 
they  would  be  condemned.     More  than  once,  in  earlier  wars,  it  was 
threatened  not  to  give  quarter.     This  atrocity  is  forbidden  by  our 
Code. 

Most  hmnane  regulations  are  also  proposed  with  regard  to  attacks 
on  places,  at  the  same  time  taking  nothing  from  the  efficiency  of  the 
means  employed.  For  instance,  an  open  town,  unless  serving  as  a 
basis  of  attack  or  defence,  cannot  be  bombarded.  (Art.  32.)  Before 
commencing  the  bombardment  of  any  stronghold,  the  authorities 
most  be  duly  warned,  and  buildings  devoted  to  public  worship,  to  art, 
to  beneficence,  or  serving  as  hospitals  for  the  wounded,  must  be 
spared  as  much  as  possible.     (Art.  33  and  34.) 

Is  not  this  a  satisfaction  given  to  the  protests  which  were  raised 
during  the  Franco-German  war?  During  the  Crimean  War  the 
English  bombarded  nearly  every  locality'on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
and  set  fire  to  all  the  stores  of  wood  they  could  lay  hands  on.  I  can 
still  recollect  the  indignation  that  this  conduct  gave  rise  to  in 
neutral  countries.     Henceforward  it  should  be  interdicted. 

A  town  even  taken  by  assault  may  not  be  delivered  up  to  pillage. 
(Art.  32  a.)     A  farther  progress,  for,  during  the  Directory  and  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  on  several  occasions,  the  pillage  of  towns  taken  by 
assault  was  authorised,  as  M.  Thiers  informs  us,  without  accom- 
panying  the   information  with  a  single   word   of  blame.     Public 
opinion,  especially  in   countries  that  have  suffered  from  invasion, 
has  often  asked  that,  when  a  town  is  bombarded,  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  should  be  directed  against  the  forts  only,  not  against  private 
dwelling-houses.  Our  Code  could  not  formulate  an  article  on  this  prin- 
ciple, it  being  too  directly  opposed  to  the  generally  received  customs 
of  war  which  are  looked  upon  as  necessities.     Nevertheless  a  note 
annexed  to  the  Compte  rendu  of  the  acts  of  the  Brussels  Conference; 
is  expressed  as  follows  :  *The  Committee  is  firmly  convinced  that  ail 
conmiandeTS  of  civilised  armies,  in  deference  to  the  principles  which 
the  Brussels  Conference  wishes  to  establisli  as  international  regu- 
Vou  Xir.— No.  67.  E  E 
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lations,  will  look  upon  it  as  their  most  sacred  duty  to  use  all  means 
in  their  power,  when  attacking  a  fortified  town,  to  spare  private 
property  belonging  to  inoffensive  citizens  in  so  far  as  local  circum- 
stances and  the  necessities  of  war  leave  them  the  power  so  to  do/ 
This  final  restriction  takes  off  a  large  portion  of  the  practical  value  of 
the  declaration,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  suppression  of 
the  intentional  bombai'dment  of  private  dwellings. 

If  our  Code,  having  a  practical  end  in  view,  feared  to  raise  the 
opposition  of  military  authorities  by  protecting  in  too  marked  a 
manner  private  houses,  it  nevertheless  claimed  most  important 
immunities.     Art.  34  is  as  follows : — 

In  tbe  event  of  a  bombardment,  ail  necessary  measures  must  be  taken  to  spare 
IIS  much  as  possible  sacred  edifices,  buildings  devoted  to  art,  science,  or  cbarily, 
liospitals,  or  any  asylum  for  the  sick  and  wounded;  on  condition  that  tbey  do  not 
serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  means  of  defence. 

The  measures  with  regard  to  prisoners  of  war  are  also  most 
]\umane.  All  their  belongings,  arms  alone  excepted,  remain  their 
personal  property ;  they  may  only  be  confined  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity.  As  a  general  principle,  prisoners  are  to  be  treated,  as 
regards  food  and  clothing,  in  the  same  way  as  the  troops  of  the  State 
who  have  captured  them.  A  prisoner  who  has  escaped  and  been 
retaken  shall  be  subjected  to  no  penalty. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  all  these  measures  were  to  be  gen- 
erally adopted,  the  evils  of  war  would  be  greatly  lessened.  Certainly 
it  would  be  better  to  go  further  still ;  but  war  is  war,  that  is  to  say, 
the  use  of  force  ;  and  if  certain  acts  of  coercion  necessary  to  the  march 
of  strategic  operations  were  interdicted,  the  prescription  would  be 
most  assmredly  violated,  for  necessity  knows  no  law. 

There  remains  a  capital  point  to  be  examined.  Who  ought  to  he 
regarded  as  beUigerenta — combatants  and  non^cmnbatants  ?  This 
is  a  very  delicate  question,  and  one  which  raised  the  greatest  number 
of  difficulties  at  the  Brussels  Conference,  and  was  the  cause  even  of 
apprehension  to  the  public  and  to  certain  governments.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  regulations  adopted  with  regard  to  the  belli- 
gerents might  enfeeble  the  means  of  defence  of  those  countries  who 
maintain  but  a  small  permanent  army,  and  who  in  case  of  war  have  to 
call  on  the  patriotism  of  their  subjects.  Let  us  first  transcribe  the 
articles  of  our  Code  which  relate  to  the  point  in  discussion  : — 

1.  Persons  not  forming  part  of  armed  forces  must  abstain  from  acts  of  hos- 
tility. 

This  regulation  implies  a  distinction  between  those  persons  forming  part  of  the 
armed  force  and  those  merely  dependent  on  tbe  State.  A  definition  is  therefore 
necessary  to  establish  clearly  what  is  meant  by  '  armed  forces.* 

2.  The  armed  forces  of  a  State  comprise — 

(1)  The  army  properly  speaking,  including  the  militia. 
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(2)  National  guards,  lancteturm;  irregular  troops,  and  all  other  corps,  subject  to 
the  three  foDowiog  conditions — 

(a)  Pos8e88iDg  a  responsible  commander. 

{h)  Wearing  a  uniform  or  distinctive  badge  of  some  sort  perfectly  recognis- 
able at  a  distance,  and  compulsory  for  all  members  of  the  corps. 

(c)  Openlj  carrying  arms. 

:j.  Tlie  crew  of  vessels  of  war. 

The  inhabitants  of  unoccupied  territor}'  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
{irontaneously  and  openly  take  up  arms  to  combat  the  invading  troops,  even 
tiioagh  they  have  no  time  properly  to  organise  themselves. 

All  bellii^rent  armed  forces  are  bound ']to  conform  to  the  rules  of  warfare. 

There  are  two  f  opposite  opinions  on  this  subject.  Military 
authorities  in  general  admit  the  right  of  attack  only  of  an 
eoemj's  organised  troops — ^the  corps  wearing  a  distinctive  uniform  ; 
others,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  opinion  that  all  means  are  legiti- 
mate employed  against  an  invader.  A  very  competent  writer  on  this 
Fnbject,  M.  Lucas,  of  the  Institut  de  France,  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  invader  and  the  defender  of  his  country.  According  to 
jiim,  the  first  should  be  subjected  to  regulations  not  imposed  on  the 
second.  He  whose  only  object  is  to  repel  an  invasion  is  in  the 
right;  it  should  therefore  be  permissible  for  him  to  employ  all 
means. 

31.  Lucas's  distinction  does  not  appear  to  me  well  founded.  I 
admit  of  greater  latitude  being  accorded  to  the  State  unjustly 
attacked  than  to  the  assailant ;  but  a  State  invading  the  territory  of 
another  State  may  be  but  legitimately  defending  itself.  The  invader 
is  not  invariably  the  first  to  assault.  War  is  declared  against  me ;  I 
repulse  the  enemy  ;  must  I  stop  at  the  frontier  ?  may  I  not  follow  up 
znj  successes  and  impose  peace  on  him  wbo  has  unjustly  disturbed  it  ? 
Evidently  invasion  in  such  a  case  is  a  necessity;  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  ;  and  if  it  be  just  in  this  instance  to  establish  a  legal  dif- 
ference, it  would  certainly  be  in  favour  of  the  invading  army. 

But  I  see  no  occasion  for  drawing  these  distinctions.  If  condi- 
tions be  imposed  with  regard  to  means  employed  for  attack  and 
defence,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  humanity  generally  and  to  prevent 
war  from  assuming  a  barbarous  and  ferocious  eharaeter.  General 
Jomini,  the  Russian  delegate  at  the  Brussela  Conference,  quoted  a 
passage  from  a  work  of  M.  Bolin-Jacquemyns,  the  present  Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  Belgium,  which  throws  a  very  clear  light  on  the 
question: — 

What  we  muBt  hope  is  that,  in  the  future,  free  people  will  he  possessed  of 
'uffcient  constaucy  and  foresight  to  orgauise  themselves  on  a  military  footing 
^'d  on  the  participation  of  all  in  the  system  of  national  defence.  This  would  be 
not  only  a  national,  hut  a  humane  duty,  for  the  more  disciplined  and  regular  the 
trnop«  engaged  in  war  the  less  humanity  suffers.  True,  luraye  and  noble  eenti- 
njfnts  acd  heroic  conduct  are  not  necessarily  covered  by  a  uniform,  and  we  must 
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allow  tliat  unong  those  peasants  who  have  been  shot  in  time  of  war,  more  than 
one  was  guilty  only  of  having  obeyed  an  instinctive  impulse  of  patriotism.  But  t^v 
must  allow  ako  that  the  sort  of  inefficacious  resistance  that  they  offer  au 
invading  army  must  invariably  lead  on  the  one  hand  to  'banditisme/  and  on  the 
other  to  pitiless  repression.  We  think  with  Dr.  Arnold,  that  it  is  the  boundcQ 
duty  of  every  government,  not  merely  not  to  encourage  the  population  to  eD(ra<re 
in  such  irregular  warfare,  but  carefully  to  repress  it,  and  to  oppose  an  enemy  vitL 
only  regular  troops  or  men  regularly  organised,  acting  under  officers  who  will 
observe  the  regulations  prescribed  by  humanity  for  a  regular  war.  What  are 
called  popular  insurrections  or  irregular  risings  of  an  entire  population  to  repulse 
an  invading  army  should  always  be  condemned — ^without  distinction  as  to  by,  or 
against  whom,  these  means  are  employed — ^as  a  resource  the  efficacy  of  which  U 
limited  and  doubtful^  but  the  atrocity  certain,  and  as  the  most  terrible  possible 
aggravation  to  the  evils  of  war. 

The  Decesaity  to  wear  a  uniform  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rights  of 
a  belligerent  and  not  to  be  shot  is  generally  recognised.  A  discus- 
sion  arose  during  the  Franco-German  war  between  M.  de  Bismarck 
and  the  French  Minieter  of  War  with  respect  to  irregular  troops. 
Each  side  admitted  that  every  combatant  should  wear  a  recognisable 
badge.  Only  M.  de  Bismarck  insisted  that  the  little  red  ornaments 
the  French  wore  on  their  blue  ^  blouse '  could  be  so  easily  taken  off  and 
replaced,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  German  soldiers  to  ascertain 
from  whom  to  look  for  acts  of  hostility.  At  the  Conference  the 
German  delegates  were  both  in  favour  of  the  three  conditions  of  Art. 
3  which  I  mentioned  above. 

As  we  have  shown,  war  is  a  state  of  open  struggle  between  the 
rt'gular  and  organised  forces  of  two  countries.      Peaceful  citizeD*» 
taking  no  part  in  the  combat  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  in- 
vading troops.     Their  lives  and  property  ought  to  be  respected.  But, 
oil  the  other  hand,  non-combatants  may  not  surprise  and  kill  an 
enemy  advancing  in  all  confidence*     If  the  latter  be  not  thoroughly 
ansared  on  this  subject,  he  will  be  much  less  likely  to  spare  any  un- 
armed citizens  he  meets.     A  detachment  of  scouts  advance  and  see 
some  peasants  working  in  a  field  :  if  they  can  suppose  that  they  may 
be  irregular  troops  in  disguise,  a«  a  precautionary  measure,  beiog 
doubtful,  they  will  fire  on  the  peasants  to  avoid  an  attack  from 
behind,  when  they  themselves  have  advanced  further.     There  would 
be  no  safety  for  any  one.     Each  inhabitant  would  become  a  possible 
enemy,  and,  when  occasion  offered,  would  be  treated  as  such.     Com- 
bats would   become  imbued  with  an  atrocity  revolting  to  the  con* 
science,  and  which  would  incalculably  increase  the  evils  of  war.    it 
would  be  a  return  to  the  barbarous  ages.     To  avoid  such  extremes 
it  has  been  wisely  insisted  that  combatants  shall  wear  a  uniform^ 
carry  arms  openly,  and  acknowledge  a  responsible  conmiander. 

Our  Code  has  conceded  all  that  is  compatible  with  human  require- 
ments in  according  belligerent  rights  to  the  population  of  an  un« 
occupied  territory  that  rises  in  arms  to  repulse  invading  troops,  eve« 
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without  having  the  time  regularly  to  organise  themselves.  The 
terms  of  the  article  very  rightly  exclude  surprise  attacks  and  the 
operations  of  detached  corps  with  no  distinctive  badge.  It  must 
be  clearly  understood  these  prescriptions  are  imposed  in  the  interest  of 
mankind  in  general.  It  is  the  only  means  of  instilling  respect  for 
the  great  principle  which  governs  all  such  questions :  That  the  state 
of  war  may  only  exist  between  the  armed  forces  of  beUigereiU 
Poioers. 

Let  us  now  see  whether,  as  has  been  feared,  the  adopting  of  the 
articles  proposed  in  our  Code  would  be  likely  to  diminish  the  means 
of  defence  of  small  States. — We  must  not  delude  ourselves  on  this 
point.    The  rising  and  spontaneous  resistance  of  populations  are 
almost  impossible  in  a  civilised  country  densely  peopled,  rich,  and 
covered  with  roads  and  railways.     Such  explosions  of  patriotic  fiiry 
occur  only  with  nations  where  the  morals  and  customs  of  the  Middle 
Ages  have  been  kept  up,  and  they  can  only  be  effectual  in  a  wild 
and  mountainous  region  favouring  ambushes  and  bold  strokes,  and 
preTenting  at  the  same  time  an  enemy's  operating  in  masses.     In 
the  cour^e  of  this  and  the  last  century  I  can  only  recall  Spain  where 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  contributed  towards  van- 
quishing Napoleon's  officers,  and  this  in  a  great  measure  thanks  to 
the  netories  of  the  English  army  imder  Wellington.     We  must  add 
that  the  Spaniards   drew   back   at  nothing  in  their  zeal   for   the 
destruction  of  the  enemy :  assassinations  of  soldiers  alone  or  asleep, 
poisoning  of  water  or  wine,  strangling  the  woimded  and  prisoners. 
At  the  present  day  such  cruelty  would  not  be  tolerated,  and  I  think 
we  cannot  regret  this.     We  must  recollect,  moreover,  that  Spain  is 
very  thinly  peopled,  traversed  by  chains  of  mountains,  and  that  in 
many  parts  roads  and  resources  of  all  kinds  were  wholly  lacking.     It 
was  therefore  a  most  excellent  stage  for  faction  wars,  as  the  length  of 
time  all  civil  strife  has  lasted   there   proves.     Elsewhere   than  in 
Spain  there   have   been  no   national  insurrections,  or  unorganised 
resistance  has  been  completely  ineffectual  and  disastrous  for  both  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants.     Under  the  First  Empire  Germany  was 
completely  trampled  by  the  French  troops,  and  none  of  the  popu- 
lation took  up  arms  to   oppose   them.      In  their  turn,  when  the 
allies  invaded  France  in  1814,  they  met  with   no  local  resistance 
>ave  in  passing  the  Vosges,  and  that  did  not  even  delay  the  march  of 
the  invading  armies.     In  Belgium  the  peasants  of  Campine,  and  in 
S^tzerland   the  mountaineers   of  the  Oberland,  rose   in  arms  to 
repulse  the  troops  of  the   French  Bepublic.     Their  heroism  only 
rendered  the  conquerors   more  pitiless.     The  unfortunate  peasants 
were  shot  and    the    conquered   cantons   mercilessly   ravaged,   the 
^ilbges  burnt,  the  houses  pillaged,  and  the  country  utterly  ruined. 
In  the  Franco-German  war,  where  the  patriotism  of  a  bold  and 
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warlike  nation,  proud  of  its  military  superiority,  was  likely  to 
induce  spontaneous  risings  or  insurrections,  nothing  occurred  to  stop 
or  even  seriously  to  hinder  the  conqueror.  The  French  themselves 
admit  that  their  irregular  troops  did  more  harm  to  their  own  oountrj- 
men  than  to  the  Grermans.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  the  immense 
army  assembled  there  was  connected  with  Germany  only  by  rail- 
way, and  this-  communication  was  only  once  cut  off,  aiid  for  but  a 
few  days. 

When  an  army  consisted  of  some  20,000  or  30,000  men,  detach- 
ments of  which  numbered  some  thousand  soldiers,  inhabitants 
banding  themselves  together  and  heroically  resolved  to  die  before  the 
enemy,  probably  caused  an  invader  some  apprehension.  But  now, 
when  half  a][million  men  are  rapidly  collected  and  advance  by  rail, 
local  resistance  has  become  wholly  impracticable.  A  few  batteries 
of  artillery  stationed  at  a  distance  would  quickly  crush  it. 

The  general  economic  situation,  the  preponderating  influence  of 
material  interests,  the  multiplicity  of  means  of  communication,  the 
commercial  relations  of  one  country  with  another,  rendering  them 
jointly  and  severally  answerable,  and  stifling  or  killing  old  hatreds 
of  nation  for  nation — all  these  causes  combine  to  prevent  the  ex- 
plosion of  those  bursts  of  patriotism  which  induced  the  sacrifice  of 
all — peace,  possessions,  and  even  of  life  itself — in  the  desire,  at  all 
costs,  to  expel  the  enemy.     War  to  the  knife  is  no  longer  more 
than  a  vain  word.     It  is  not  compatible  with  present  civilisation. 
Morals  have  become  too  softened,  are  too  humane,  for  patriotism  to 
inspire  acts  of  a  ferocity  such  that  history  admires  them  with  horror. 
What  magistrate,  what  general  dare  order  the  setting  fire  to  London, 
Paris,  or  Berlin,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  an  enemy? 
The  bitter  hatred  and  pitiless  fismaticism  of  a  Spanish  CarUst  or  & 
Parisian  Communist  could  alone  inspire  such  extreme  measures.    I 
doubt   if,   even  in   Bussia,  where  patriotic  feeling   has  be^n   less 
softened  than  elsewhere  by  considerations  of  material  interests,  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  a  second  Rostopchin  to  set  fire  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

Popular  resistance  in  this  respect  may  be  likened  to  persecution. 
Pitiless  persecution,  which  has  recourse  to  the  axe,  and  which  is  ready 
to  exterminate  thousands,  if  necessary,  attains  the  result  we  see  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  suppresses  entirely  dissent.  Now  that  it 
is  reduced  to  a  fine  or,  at  the  most,  to  imprisonment,  it  does  but 
excite  the  adversaries  it  professes  to  subdue.  When,  as  formerly, 
men  were  ready  to  cut  an  enemy's  throat,  to  assassinate  him  iinawareis 
at  the  risk  of  being  hanged  or  shot,  a  desperate  resistance  might 
weaken  or  intimidate  an  invader.  But  now  when  humane  feeline<^ 
hold  such  sway  that  the  enemy's  wounded  are  as  carefully  tended  a: 
their  own,  as  was  seen  in  1870,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  unoi^aniseii 
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resistance  of  populations  must  not  be  even  looked  for.  It  is  not  my 
place  to  discuss  the  details  of  a  military  reorganisation.  I  will  only 
remark  two  points  which  appear  to  me  essential :  first,  to  organise 
seriously  volunteer  and  militia  corps  ;  secondly,  to  abridge  the  term 
(if  service  so  that  a  greater  number  could  enter,  and  thus  to  create  an 
extensive  militia  reserve,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms. 

It  would  be  well  to  cultivate  military  aptitude  among  all  classes, 
in  the  first  place  by  introducing  exercises  and  gymnastics  in  all 
schools,  and  secondly  by  engaging  communal  authorities  to  form 
societies  for  shooting  in  the  place  of  archery  and  skittles.  In  certain 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  every  man  of  age  to  serve  in  the  army  is 
bound  to  belong  to  a  society  for  rifle  shooting,  and  a  fixe  1  number  of 
shots  during  the  period  the  society  holds  its  meetings  i  ^  obligatory 
for  each  member.  Latterly,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  I  constantly 
found  placards  to  this  efiect  reminding  citizens  of  their  duty  in  this 
particular. 

I  can  understand  that  there  should  be  a  certain  feeling  of  regret 
at  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  being  thus  'militarised.'  But  if 
independence  and  liberty  are  only  to  be  obtained  at  this  cost  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  resign  ourselves  to  it.  The  Swiss  do  not 
hesitate,  and  they  are  right.  Besides,  there  are  certain  compensations 
to  this  sad  necessity.  The  general  population  acquires  habits  of  order 
and  discipline,  and  at  the  same  time  the  taste  for  gynmastic  exercises, 
so  excellent  for  the  development  of  health  and  physical  strength,  is 
extended.  It  also  does  away  with  the  iniquitous  custom  which 
allows  those  who  have  the  means  to  pay  the  price  of  blood  in  money. 
When  the  ruling  families  of  the  land  have  their  children  in  the  army, 
they  will  be  less  willing  to  make  war  or  allow  it  to  be  made.  With 
an  all-powerful  Parliament,  such  as  the  representative  principle 
exacts,  and  with  deputies  whose  sons  are  in  the  army,  war  will  not 
be  so  lightly  declared  as  it  has  been  hitherto. 

There  is  a  very  important  question  that  our  Code  has  not  taken 
into  consideration,  opinions  being  even  now  too  much  divided  on 
this  subject :  it  is  touching  the  collective  responsibility  of  localities 
where  actions  take  place  of  which  an  enemy  has  occasion  to  complain. 
It  wiU  be  recollected  that  in  the  Franco-German  war  the  village  of 
Fontenoy  was  set  fire  to  because  some  irregular  troops  had  destroyed 
a  railway  bridge  situated  on  territory  belonging  to  this  commune, 
if  a  soldier  be  assassinated  in  a  commune,  is  it  right  to  seize  on  a 
certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  shoot  them  without  having 
proved  their  guilt  ?  The  laws  of  France  and  Belgium  recognise  the 
collective  responsibility  of  communes  for  actions  that  the  police  should 
have  prevented ;  for  instance,  pillage.  But  for  individual  conduct,  and  in 
cases  of  overwhelming  necessity,  it  is  iniquitous  that  punishment  should 
&11  on  innocent  heads,  more  especially  when  that  punishment  is  death. 
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Can  hostages  be  taken  as  guarantees  against  an  enemy's  violence, 
or  to  oblige  him  to  do  something  ?     The  general  opinion  is  that  in 
certain   proclamations  and  certain  acts  of  repression  the  Germans 
in   the  war  of  1 870  passed  the  limits  of  what  is  equitable,  even 
making  all  due  allowance  for  the  necessities  of  war.     The  matter  is 
exceedingly  delicate,  and  must  appear  the  more  so  that  it  necessarily 
awakens  very  painful  memories  in  both   countries.     However  much 
rigour  has  been  reproached  to  certain  actions  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
that  country  could  justify  them  by  examples  of  far  greater  severity 
practised  in  previous  wars.     It  is  useless  to  reproach  past  actions. 
Unfortunately,  the  annals  even  of  recent  wars  would  furnish  far  too 
many  arms  for  such  disputes.     What  we  must  search  for,  in  order  to 
avoid  like  cruelty  in  the   future,   is  what    equity  combined  with 
necessity  C9n  permit  and  authorise. 

The  question  of  reprisals  was  considered  in  the  Bussian  project, 
observing  as  much  as  possible  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  also 
whether  the  laws  of  war  had  been  violated  by  the  enemy.  The 
(question  as  to  hostages  was  also  settled  ;  but  as  it  was  desired  to 
condemn  absolutely  reprisals,  no  decision  was  arrived  at  at  the 
Brussels  Conference,  and  the  Institute  of  International  Law  judged  it 
prudent  also  to  abstain. 

When  it  was  suggested  to  open  a  fresh  Conference  at  St.  Peters- 
burg to  complete  the  work  commenced  at  Brussels,  England  declared 
that  she  would  not  send  a  representative,  and  the  newspapers  ap- 
plauded this  resolution.     The  task  of  marking  the  limit  of  what  is 
legitimate  in  warfare  should  be  left  to  general  opinion,  they  said ; 
any  too  precise  rules  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  means 
of  defence  of  the  weaker  States.    I  think  we  have  already  shown  that 
this  opinion  is  without  foimdation.     The  opposition  of  the  English 
press  and  public  arose  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  projects  of  reform 
in  the  usages  of  war  had  no  publicity  in  England.     Thus  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bowles,  in  the  Herald  of  Ptace,  February  1,   1875,  p.   199,  says: 
'  The  members  of  the  Conference  have  decided  to  keep  their  decisions 
secret.     Why  make  mystery  of  a  work  of  humanity  ?     But  for  a  con- 
spiracy secrecy  is  indeed  indispensable.     It  is  on  that  account  they 
shun  publicity.'     This  was  all  untrue ;  there  was  no  secrecy  at  alL 
The  acts  of  the  Conference  were  published. — Projects   such  as  those 
contained  in  our  Code  meet  in  England  with  opposition  from  both 
parties.     The  partisans  of  ancient  customs  stand  up  for  rigour  as  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  men  of  peace  dream  only  of  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  war,  and  do  not  attempt  to  render  it  less  barbarous.   This 
is  to  be  regretted,  because  an  important  question  of  humanity  is  at 
stake.      Statesmen,  lawyers,  and  publishers  who,   by   their  resist- 
ance, contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  harsh  and  savage  customs 
now  practised  during  war,  will  bitterly  regret  their  conduct  when,  in 
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future  conflicts,  they  realise  the  terrible  consequences  of  their  narrow 
and  short-sighted  policy.  The  Manual  of  the  Institute  has  been  laid 
before  the  different  Grovemments  of  Europe  and  America.  It  has 
been  very  fevourably  received,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  looked 
iuto  with  all  the  attention  it  deserves.  If,  as  is  not  at  all  impossible,, 
the  States,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  agree  to  accept  it,  we  shall 
have  witnessed  a  very  remarkable  event — the  codification  of  an  entire 
braDch  of  International  Law. 

Emile  be  Laveleye. 
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MERTON  COLLEGE  BEFORE   THE 

RE  FORMA  TION. 


The  year  1264,  from  which  Merton  College  dates  its  pedigree,  may 
be  taken  as  a  central  landmark  in  that  great  era  of  transition  known 
as   the   Middle   Ages.     The  spirit    of  feudalism  and  chivalry  still 
tyrannised  over  commercial  enterprise  and  intellectual  aspirations. 
France  was  still  ruled  by  St.  Louis,  who  had  not  yet  undertaken  the 
last  of  the  Crusades.    The  Christian  monarchies  of  Spain  were  still 
engaged  in   a  chronic  struggle  with  the  Mahomedan  kingdom  of 
Grranada.     Grermany  was  still  in  the  state  of  anarchy  which  preceded 
the  election  of  Budolph  of  Hapsburg.     The  Italian  republics  were 
rapidly  falling  under  the  yoke  of  local  tyrants,  and  the  French  occu- 
pation of  Sicily  which  ended  in  the  Sicilian  Vespers  was  not  com- 
menced until  the  year  1265.     The  south  of  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Hungary  had  just  been  devastated  by  the  Mongol  invasion.     England 
itself  was  in  the  midst  of  an  intermittent  civil  war.     The  Provisions 
of  Oxford,  whereby  the  Crown  was  virtually  put  into  commission, 
were  signed  in  1258 ;  the  battles  of  Lewes  and  Evesham  were  fought 
in  1265.     In  that  year,  too,  was  summoned  the  first  regular  Parlia- 
ment, composed  of  representatives  from  counties  and  boroughs,  which 
ever  assembled  in  this  country.     Nor  was  this  epoch  less  critical  in 
the  history  of  our  Universities.     Twenty  years  before,  the  University 
of  Oxford  had  received  its  first  charter  from  Henry  the  Third.    The 
Mendicant  Orders,  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
had  lost  no  time  in  establishing  themselves  both  there  and  at  Cam- 
bridge.    They  foimd  the  schools  of  Oxford  already  rising  to  eminence, 
but  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  frivolous   subtleties  of  dialectics  and 
scholastic  divinity ;  though  Homan  law,  introduced  a  century  earlier, 
was  rapidly  becoming  a  popular  study.     There  were  no  University 
libraries ;  and  though  Latin  was  fireely  used,  with  little  regard  to 
grammatical  accuracy,  Ghreek  was  an  almost  unknown  tongue.    Such 
literary  culture  as  there  was  sheltered  itself  in  the  monasteries,  and 
almost  wasted  itself  in  the  laborious  transcription  of  manuscripts. 
The  Franciscan  monks  were  supported  by  Grostete,  the  great  reform- 
ing Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  diocesan  jurisdiction  extended  over 
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Oxford,  and  vas  exercised  by  the  nomination  of  the  Chancellor. 
These  missionary  teachers  strove  to  revive  the  study  of  Greek,  en- 
couraging their  disciples  to  read  the  works  of  Aristotle,  as  well  as  the 
New  Testament  and  the  fathers,  in  the  original  language.  Very  few, 
however,  succeeded  in  doing  so ;  and  Soger  Bacon,  himself  a  Franciscan, 
and  by  far  the  foremost  leader  of  Oxford  thought  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  attests  the  incredibly  low  standard  of  scholarship,  as  well  as 
the  utter  neglect  of  mathematics  and  science,  in  the  University  of 
which  he  was  the  greatest  ornament.  One  generation  had  sufficed  to 
impair  the  zeal  and  success  of  the  Franciscans  themselves,  and  in 
1264  Grostete  was  no  longer  alive  to  promote  study  and  good  order 
in  the  University  by  the  exercise  of  his  paramount  influence.  As  for 
academical  discipline,  the  numerous  instances  of  outrageous  violence 
and  disturbance  cited  by  Anthony  Wood  disclose  a  state  of  society  in 
which  learning  could  not  but  languish.  Indeed,  a  desperate  conflict 
between  the  students  and  the  citizens  was  one  main  cause  of  the 
royal  command  imder  which  a  considerable  body  of  the  former  mi- 
grated in  1263  to  Northampton,  whence  they  returned  in  1264  under 
the  safe-conduct  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

It  was  in  such  an  age,  so  unlike  our  own  that  we  can  barely 
picture  it  to  our  minds,  and  in  such  a  place — not  diversified  by  pic- 
turesque cloisters  and  quadrangles,  or  embowered  in  peaceful  gardens, 
bat  encircled  with  a  loopholed  wall,  crowded  with  dingy  hostelries,  and 
swarming  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  priests  and  vagrants — that 
Walter  de  Merton  essayed  the  great  experiment  which  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  into  collegiate  universities. 
This  remarkable  man  is  believed  to  have  been  bom  either  at  Merton, 
in  Surrey,  or  at  Basingstoke,  where  it  is  certain  that  his  parents  lived 
and  died ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  studied  at 
Oxford  under  the  instruction  of  Adam  de  Marisco,  an  eminent 
Franciscan  teacher,  who  recommended  him  to  Grostete.  In  the  year 
1249,  if  not  ten  years  earlier,  he  is  known  to  have  been  in  Holy 
Orders,  holding  preferment  in  the  Church,  and  being  in  favour  with 
the  King.  It  also  appears  certain  that  he  practised  in  the  law  courts, 
after  the  manner  of  Churchmen  in  those  days,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  thus  earned  the  means  of  purchasing  the  large  estates  which  he 
afterwards  settled  on  the  college.  In  1254  or  1255  he  was  acting  as 
deputy  to  the  Chancellor,  and  in  1256  he  was  actually  entrusted  with 
the  great  seal,  and  left  by  the  King  to  arrange  with  the  Pope's  Legate 
for  the  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster. 
In  1260  he  became  Chancellor,  and,  though  displaced  for  a  short 
time  by  the  barons,  held  this  office  again  until  September  1263, 
practically  administering  the  kingdom  in  the  royal  name  during 
the  King's  long  absence  in  France-  In  the  previous  year  he  had 
obtained  from  Eichard,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  as  his  feudal  superior,  a 
charter  empowering  him  to  assign  his  manors  of  Farley  and  Maiden, 
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in  Surrey,  to  the  priory  of  Merton  for  the  support  of  scholars  '  residing 
at  the  schools.'     The  precise  meaning  of  this  expression,  which  recurs 
in  subsequent  deeds  of  foundation,  has  been  much  disputed,  but  there 
is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  it  contemplated  exhibitioners  to  be 
maintained  at  the  University  of  Oxford.     At  all  events,  such  was  the 
manifest  object  of  the  foundation  charter  finally  issued  in  1264,  aad 
attested  by  the  King's  seal,  which  first  incorporated  the  *  scholars  of 
Merton '  into  an  independent  society.     It  is  needless  to  follow  the 
progressive  growth  of  this  idea  in  the  mind  of  Walter  de  Merton,  «a8 
indicated  by  earlier  documents.     But  it  is  important  to  realise  that 
what  he  founded  in  1264  was  not  Merton  College  at  Oxford,  but  an 
endowed  '  house  of  the  scholars  of  Merton '  at  Maiden,  in  Surrey, 
under  a  warden  and  bailififs,  managing  estates  which  supported  a 
body  of  twenty  students  in  a   hall  or   lodging  at   Oxford,  though 
with    power    to    settle    them    elsewhere.      As    Bishop     Hobhouse 
remarks,  in   his  sketch  of  the  founder's  life,  *  the  Statutes  of  1264 
exhibit  to  us  an  institution  divided  in  locality,  the  head  with  the 
economical  and  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  body  living  in  one  place  in 
the   country ;    the   academical    in   another,   where   its   academical 
functions  could  be  effectively  pursued.'     During  the  next  ten  years 
the  original  design  was  considerably  extended  and  modified  by  Walter 
de  Merton.     He  acquired  the  present  site  of  the  college  by  the  pur- 
chase of  two  houses,   one   from  the   Prior  of  St.  Frideswide,  and 
another  from  Jacob,  a  London  Jew,  and  by  enclosing  a  large  vacant 
space  near  the  city  wall  under  a  royal  charter.     He  also  obtained 
the  advowsons  of  two  Oxford  churches,  St.  John's  and  St.  Peter's,  with 
a  large  rectorial  property,  and  the  right  of  bringing  water  from  the 
Cherwell  by  a  canal  along  the  city  wall.     In  1270  he  reissued  his 
Statutes  without  material  alteration,  apparently  for  the  purpdte  of 
ratifying  in  time  of  peace  dispositions  which  had  been  made  in  time 
of  civil  war.     In  January  1273  he  again  became  Chancellor,  while 
the  young  King  Edward  the  First  was  absent  on  a  Crusade,  and 
seems  to  have  exercised  an  almost  viceregal  power  with  marked  suc- 
cess   until   the   King's  return.     In   August  1274  he  resigned  the 
Chancellorship,   and  immediately    afterwards,  being   then    Bishop- 
elect  of  Bochester,  he  put  forth  his  final  Statutes,  transferring  the 
warden,  bailiffs,  and  ministers  of  the  altar  from  Maiden  to  Oxford, 
and  designating  Oxford  as  the  exclusive  and  permanent  home  of  the 
scholars.      In  1277  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  in  riding  across 
a  river. 

The  Merton  College  Statutes  of  1274  may  justly  be  described  as 
the  foimdation  of  the  college  system.  Fully  appreciating  the  great 
intellectual  movement  of  his  age,  and  unwilling  to  see  the  paramount 
control  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  orders — the  zealous  apostles 
of  Papal  supremacy — ^W^alter  de  Merton  resolved  to  establish  within 
the  precincts  of  the  University  a  great  seminary  of  secular  dergy, 
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which  should  educate  a  succession  of  men  capable  of  doing  good 
service  in  Church  and  State.     The  conception  which  underlies  and 
pervades  his  Statutes  is  well  interpreted  hj  Bishop  Hobhouse : — '  He 
borrowed  from  the  monastic  institutions  the  idea  of  an  aggregate 
body  living  by  common  rule,  under  a  common  head,  provided  with 
all  things  needful  for  a  corpomte  and   perpetual   life,  fed   by   its 
secured    endowments,  and   fenced    from   all    external    interference 
except  that  of  its  lawful  patron.'   .  But  he  was  not  content  with  a 
copy  or  even  a  mere  adaptation  of  the  monastic  idea.     The  employ- 
ment of  his  scholars  *  was  to  be  study — not  the  dauetralis  religio  of 
the  older    religious  orders,  nor  the  more  practical  and  populai*  self- 
devotion  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.     He  forbade  them  ever* 
to  take  vows,  he  enjoined  them  to  maintain  their  corporate  independ- 
ence against  all  foreign  encroachments,  he  ordained  that  all  should 
apply  themselves  to  studying  the  liberal  arts  and  philosophy,  before 
entering  upon  a  course  of  theology,  and  he  provided  special  chaplains 
to  relieve  them  of  ritual  and  ceremonial  duties.     He  contemplated 
and  even  encouraged  their  going  forth  into  the  great  world,  only 
reminding  those  who  might  win  an  ample  fortune  (uberior  fortuna) 
to  show  their  gratitude  by  advancing  the  interests  of  the  college. 
No  ascetic  obligations  were  laid  upon  them,  but  residence  and  con- 
tinuous study  were  strictly  prescribed  ;  and  if  any  scholars  retired 
from  the  college  with  the  intention  of  giving  up  learning,  or  even 
ceased  to  study  diligently,  their  salaries  were  no  longer  to  be  paid. 
If  the -scale  of  these  salaries  and  statutable  allowances  was  moderate, 
it  was  chiefly  because   the  founder  intended   the  number  of  his 
scholars  to  be  constantly  increased  as   the   revenues  of  the  house 
might  be  enlarged.     He  even  recognised  the  duty  of  meeting  the 
growing  needs  of  future  ages,  and  empowered  his  scholars  not  only 
to  make  new  statutes,  but  even  to  migrate  elsewhere  from  Oxford  in 
case  of  necessity. 

The  effort  of  mind  required  to  make  such  innovations,  worked 
oat  as  they  are  with  remarkable  foresight  in  details,  can  hardly  be 
estimated  in  the  present  day.  It  was  an  essentially  original  concep- 
tion, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  constituted  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  the  academical  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  only 
was  it  the  archetype  upon  which  all  the  collegiate  foundations  at 
Oxford  were  moulded,  but  the  reguLa  Mertonensis  was  expressly 
adopted  as  the  model  for  the  oldest  college  at  Cambridge.  Hugh 
Balsham  obtained  a  licence  from  Edward  the  First  to  found  Peter* 
house  on  the  same  basis  as  Merton,  and  the  Statutes  of  Peterhouse, 
drawn  up  by  Simon  Montacute,  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Ely,  pur- 
port to  be  little  more  than  a  revised  edition  of  the  Merton  code. 

'  No  distinction  is  drawn  in  the  ^ferton  Statutes  between  Scholarships  and  Fel- 
lowships. All  were  Scholars ;  the  '  Scholar,*  in  the  modem  sense,  was  simply  a  janior 
Fellow,  and  the  *  Fellow  *  a  senior  scholar. 
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Henceforth  colleges  gradually  superseded  halls  and  monasteries  as 
the  homes  of  uoiversity  students  and  the  strongholds  of  university 
discipline.  The  first  Statutes  of  University  College  date  from  1280, 
those  of  Balliol  from  1282  ;  Exeter  was  founded  in  1314;  Oriel  in 
1326 ;  Queen's  in  1340.  But  the  most  remarkable  development  of 
collegiate  life  after  the  foundation  of  Merton  was  the  foundation  of 
New  College  in  1386,  and  this  noble  bequest  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  to  posterity  is  appropriately  named  as  marking  the  second  era 
in  the  growth  of  the  college  system. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  architectural  history  of  Merton 
College,  since  its  structure,  like  its  constitution,  represents  the  first 
beginnings  of  collegiate  as  distinct  from  conventual  life.     It  cannot 
be  asserted  with  confidence  that  Walter  de  Merton's  eye  rested  on 
any  part  of  the  present  college  buildings ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  his  earliest  scholars  were  lodged  in  the  ancient  tenements 
fronting  Merton  Street,  purchased  by  himself.    The  old  college  hall, 
however,  of  which  the  main  walls  have  been  preserved  in  subsequent 
restorations,  is  believed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  founder's  life* 
time.     There  are  entries  in  the  bursar's  rolls  showing  that  *  a  new 
kitchen '  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  college  mthin  a  very  few 
years  of  his  death ;  and  others,  of  the  year  1304,  containing  items  for 
repairing  the  steps  of  the  hall  opposite  the  kitchen.  The  beautiful  choir 
of  the  chapel  was  certainly  erected  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  was  long  supposed  to  have  been  finished  by  the  year 
1277.   In  proof  of  this,  great  stress  was  laid  on  an  entry  of  that  date 
in  the  bursar's  rolls,  recording  the  payment  of  14a.  9d  for  the  dedica^ 
tion  of  a  high  altar,  and  8c2.  for  the  benediction  of  a  super-^tar.  But 
Mr.  James  Parker  has  vigorously  disputed  the  inference  drawn  firom 
this  entry,  maintaining,  on  architectural  grounds,  that  such  geo- 
metrical tracery  and  mouldings  as  adorn  the  windows  of  the  Merton 
choir,  a  splendid  example  of  the  Decorated  style,  have  never  been 
found  elsewhere  in  an  English  church  of  so  early  a  date  as  1277.  His 
the(»7  is  that  1277  marks  the  commencement,  and  not  the  comple- 
tion, of  the  choir ;  and  that  the  altar  then  dedicated,  or  re^edioated, 
was  not  the  high  altar  of  the  choir,  but  the  altar  of  St.  John's 
Church,  the  removal  of  which  had  become  necessary  by  .the  absorp- 
tion of  the  church  into  the  college  chapel.     At  all  events,  the 
chapel,  if  not  erected  before  the  founder's  death,  was  erected  imme- 
diately afterwards,  perhaps  under  the  direction  of  his  executors,  out 
of  his  residuary  bequest  to  the  coll^fe.     It  is  positively  stated  by 
Anthony  Wood  that  Henry  de  Mannesfeld,  a  Fellow  of  the  college, 
furnished  the  side  windows  of  the  choir  with  glass  in  the  year  1283, 
but  the  bursar's  rolls  of  1292  contain  orders  for  stone  to  be  used  for 
windows  of  the  chapel,  as  if  they  were  still  in  process  of  execution. 
The  original  design  included  transepts  with  a  central  tower,  as  well  as 
a  nave  and  aisles  ;  and  we  read  of  bells  in  the  biu'sar's  rolls  of  the 
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year  1288.  The  date  of  the  noble  arches  supportiog  the  tower  still 
remains  to  be  ascertained,  but  in  the  bursar's  rolls  for  1330-31  there 
is  an  account  of  a  large  outlay  upon  a  belfry  tower,  under  the  head  of 
Custos  novi  operie  circa  campanile.  The  transepts,  or  ante-chapel, 
were  not  dedicated  until  1424,  by  which  time  the  college  had  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  building  the  nave,  and  had  blocked  up  the  three 
Trestem  arches  of  the  ante-chapel.  A  new  peal  of  five  belb  was  pro- 
vided soon  afterwards,  partly  at  the  expense  of  Henry  Abendon,  then 
warden ;  and  Professor  Rogers  has  carefully  analysed  the  accounts 
for  the  erection  or  re-erection  of  the  bell-tower.  The  work  lasted 
two  years,  from  May  1448  to  May  1450,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Thomas  Edwardes,  probably  one  of  the  Fellows ;  and  the  funds, 
amounting  to  nearly  1422.,  were  supplied  partly  from  the  college 
revenues  and  partly  from  private  donations  or  legacies. 

In  the  meantime  other  college  buildings  had  arisen  south  of  the 
chapel  and  west  of  the  hall.     An  entry  in  the  bursar's  rolls  proves 
the  vestry  or  sacristy  to  have  been  commenced  in  1310,  and  there 
are  architectural  reasons  for  concluding  that  it  was  not  commenced 
until  the  choir  was  completed.     The  adjoining  muniment-room,  or 
treasury,    with    its   high-pitched    roof   of  solid    masonry,   is  pro- 
hahly  of  the  same   date,  though  sometimes  referred  to  an  earlier 
period.      The  north  and    east   sides  of  the  primitive   quadrangle 
called  Mob-quadrangle,  can  scarcely  have  been  erected  much  later ; 
and  the  bursar's  rolls  of  1306,  noting  payments  for  '  the  new  cham- 
bers,' may  perhaps  mark  the  actual  time  of  their  completion.     The 
southern  and  western  sides  of  this  quadrangle — the  cradle  of  the 
college  system — may  have  been  efrected  in  the  next  generation.     The 
library  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  these  wings  is  often  stated,  on 
the  supposed  authority  of  Anthony  Wood,  to  have  been  the  work  of 
William  Bede,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  died  in  1376,  leaving  to  the 
collie  a  chest  with  lOOZ.  in  it.     Others  have  surmised,  with  greater 
reason,  that  Bishop  Bede's  library-benefaction  consisted  simply  of 
manuscripts,  then  considered  the  greatest  treasure  of  monastic  bodies. 
It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion,  founded  on  architectural  analo- 
gies, that  the  remarkable  chamber  which  now  contains  the  library 
was  originally  intended  for  a  dormitory,  and  afterwards  converted  to 
its  present  use,  the  muniment-room  being  large  enough  to  hold  all 
the  books  which  the  college  is  likely  to  have  possessed  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing.    It  claims  to  be  the  earliest  of  public  libraries 
Id  this  country,  and  the  whole  quadrangle  may  safely  be  taken  as 
having  retained  its  present  aspect  for  the  last  five  hundred  years.   The 
embattled  tower  over  the  gateway,  lately  restored,  was  built  under 
special  licence  from  the  Crown  by  Warden  Budboume,  in  1416.   The 
oldest  portion  of  the  warden's  lodgings  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
about  1460  by  Warden  Sever,  who  had  been  the  first  Provost  of  Eton 
College  in  1441.     Another  portion  was  added  by  Warden  Fitzjames  at 
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the  beginoing  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign.    The  larger  quadrangle 
was  built  in  1610. 

If  we  now  seek  to  realise  the  studies,  the  habits,  and  theevery-day 
life  of  the  Merton  scholars  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
we  are  met  with  great  diflSculties.  The  oldest  extant  register  of  the 
college  begins  with  the  resignation  of  Warden  Grygur,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Warden  Fitzjames,  in  1482,  though  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  an  earlier  register  once  existed,  since  an  entry  in  the  accounts 
records  the  purchase  of  paper  for  the  purpose  of  making  it,  in  the 
year  1310.  No  contemporary  letters  supply  materials  for  a  domestic 
history  of  Merton,  and  the  premature  death  of  Anthony  Wood  frus- 
trated the  execution  of  a  task  which  to  him  would  have  been  a 
labour  of  love.  We  know  something,  however,  of  the  state  of  society 
which  prevailed  at  Oxford  during  the  later  Middle  Ages ;  and  some- 
thing may  be  gleaned  from  the  injunctions  of  visitors,  the  bursars' 
rolls,  and  other  sources,  to  illustrate  what  was  then  passing  within 
the  walls  of  Merton  College. 

The  pictures  of  University  life  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
that  age  exhibit  strange  contrasts.  There  must  have  been  a  restless 
intellectual  activity  among  a  minority  of  the  students  and  graduates, 
when  the  fiercest  controversies  .were  raging  between  the  disciples  of 
rival  schoolmen,  when  speculation  was  kept  alive  by  incessant  dispu- 
tations, and  when  John  WycliflFe  was  supported  by  a  strong  body  of 
academical  opinion  against  the  crushing  authority  of  Home.  Assu- 
redly Oxford  then  contained  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of  English 
learning  and  culture  than  it  does  in  the  present  day.  However 
young  the  students  noay  have  been  on  their  admission,  their  course 
of  study  in  Arts  lasted  much  longer,  and  a  residence  of  nearly  fifteen 
years  was  required  to  obtain  a  full  doctor's  degree  in  Divinity,  Law,  or 
Medicine.  Side  by  side  with  the  circles  in  which  these  intellectual 
piu'suits  were  fostered  with  religious  enthusiasm,  there  were  multi- 
tudes of  so-called  students,  mostly  lodged  in  public  or  private  hostels, 
whose  disorderly  conduct  often  endangered  the  peace  of  the  city. 
Many  of  these,  as  well  as  of  their  worthier  Fellows,  had  actually  begged 
their  way  to  Oxford  and  crowded  together  in  dens,  which  naturally 
bred  fever  and  pestilence.  Outbreaks  of  plague  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  the  scholars  of  Merton  often  took  refuge  from  it  at 
Cuxham,  Islip,  and  other  villages  in  the  country.  '  Town  and  gown 
rows '  then  assumed  the  proportions  of  formidable  riots,  in  which 
many  lives  were  lost,  sometimes  leading  to  a  large  secession  of 
students  from  Oxford,  and  calling  for  vigorous  measures  of  repression 
from  the  King  himself.  Even  among  gownsmen,  the  standing  feud? 
between  the  northern  and  southern  '  nations '  constantly  led  to  serious 
bloodshed,  and  it  was  probably  in  order  to  moderate  these  feuds  that 
northern  and  southern  proctors  were  annually  elected — one  to  repre- 
sent each  nation. 
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TLe  striBgency  of  collegiate  regulations,  the  comparative  severity 
of  collegiate  discipline,  and  the  preference  given  to  candidates  already 
gronnded  in  letters,  contributed  to  make  the  colleges  examples  of 
indastiy  and  good  order  to  the  extra-collegiate  mass  of  university 
students.  Merton  was  especially  distinguished  in  this  respect,  and 
as  most  of  its  inmates  were  probably  entirely  dependent  on  the  foun- 
dation for  their  means  of  subsistence,  the  security  for  their  orderly 
behavioar  was  as  strong  as  possible.  It  is  stated  that  after  the 
sanguinary  tumult  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Scholastica  in  1354,  when  the 
great  body  of  students  were  rusticated,  to  avoid  further  bloodshed, 
those  of  Merton  were  specially  excepted.  To  young  men  of  gentle 
nature  and  studious  habits,  such  a  home  in  such  a  place  must  indeed 
hare  offered  a  welcome  haven  of  rest,  however  little  it  may  have 
satisfied  modern  requirements  of  amusement,  or  even  of  comfort. 
Mr.  Bass  Mullinger,  in  his  admirable  general  description  of  student 
life  in  mediasval  colleges,  enables  us  to  imagine  the  experiences  of  a 
)'0ung  Merton  scholar  at  the  outset  of  his  career. 

The  hoys  were  never  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  college  gates  unless  accom- 
pftDied  hy  a  Master  of  Arts ;  they  were  distributed  through  the  college  in  threes  or 
foara  as  joint  occupants  of  a  single  room,  which  served  both  as  dormitory  and 
study;  if  convicted  of  any  infringement  of  college  rules,  they  were  soundly  birched 
in  ihs  hall  or  the  court.  With  the  period  of  bachelorhood  they  entered  upon  a 
sUge  more  nearly  corresponding  with  that  of  the  modem  undergraduate.  The 
bachelor  would  be  permitted  to  occupy  a  room  jointly  with  a  senior  Fellow.  This 
room,  scantily  furnished,  would  always  be  comfortless,  and  in  winter  often  scarcely 
tenaUe.  There  was  no  fireplace  and  no  stoye,  this  luxury  being  reserved  for  the 
hall  alone.  The  wind  whistled  shrewdly  through  the  crevices  of  the  ill-made  case- 
ment, and  the  dim  flame  of  the  oil  lamp  flickered  fitfully,  as  the  student  kept  his 
vigib,  intent  upon  some  greasy  parchment  page,  over  which  an  amanuensis  and 
reader  had  alike  laboured  with  pidnful  toiL 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  at  a  much  later  period  each  senior  Fellow 
at  Merton,  though  entitled  to  occupy  a  separate  room,  was  bound  to 
keep  a  young  portionista  or  '  postmaster '  sleeping  in  it.  This  new 
order  of  Merton  scholars  was  founded  by  John  Willyott  about  the 
jear  1380.  Unlike  other  young  scholars  of  the  college,  they  did  not 
rise  by  seniority  to  what  are  now  called  Fellowships,  but  formed  a  dis- 
tinct class,  and  there  were  many  complaints  of  favouritism  against  the 
mode  of  their  election.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  were  lodged  in  a  sepa- 
rate building  opposite  the  college  gate,  long  known  as  Postmasters' 
Hall,  whence  they  were  removed  into  the  college  itself  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  occupation  of  the  juniors,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Warden  or  the  Seniors,  in  whom  the 
founder  of  Merton  vested  the  government  of  his  college,  were 
engrossed  by  the  barren  culture  and  tedious  disputations  of  mediaeval 
dialectics  and  casuistry.  It  was  a  leading  feature  of  the  foundation 
that,  while  all  the  scholars  were  to  be  students,  many  of  them  were 
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also  to  be  college  officers,  and  engaged  in  active  business.    Those 
were  days  in  which  estate  management  demanded  minute  supervision; 
elaborate  provisions  were  made  for  the  Warden's,  periodical  visitatioa 
of  the  college  property,  and  separate  accounts  were  sent  in  by  him, 
the  sub-warden,  the  three  bursars,  and  the  chaplains,  who,  however, 
were  not  included  among  the  scholars.    A  strange  custom,  instituted 
by  the  founder,  was  apparently  kept  up  until  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.     Once  a  year,  if  not  once  a  term,  all  the  stewards 
and  bailiffs  of  the  college  manors  were  summoned  by  the  Warden  to 
meet  himself,  the  sub-warden,  and  eight  or  ten  of  the  seniors,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  auditing  the  accounts,  but  partly  also  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  complaints  against  any  officers  of  the  college,  and 
notably  against  the  Warden  himself.   This '  scrutiny,'  as  it  was  termed^ 
came  to  be  held  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Cross,  at  Holywell,  in  Oxford,  and 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  the  year  1 338,  extracted  from  the  college 
archives,  have  been  preserved  by  Professor  Eogers,  in  his  *  History  of 
Prices.'     It  is  clear  that  on  this  occasion  all  the  scholars  or  Fellows 
present  were  invited  to  speak,  and  the  main  subject  of  discussion, 
besides  the  state  of  the  manors  and  the  conduct  of  the  Warden  or 
seniors,  was  the  question  of  increasing  the  number  of  scholars.    The 
duty  of  doing  this  as  the  revenues  of  the  college  should  be  increased 
had  been  emphatically  laid  down  by  the  founder,  but  as  the  selBsh 
interests  of  the  governing  body  were  concerned  in  limiting  the  number 
of  beneficiaries,  they  often  neglected  even  to  fill  vacancies,  and  thereby 
incurred  tlie  censure  of  their  Visitor.    The  Ordinances  and  Injunctions 
of  Archbishop  Peckham,  dated   1284,  or  ten  years  only  after  the 
foundation  of  the  college,  are  specially  instructive  from  this  point  of 
view.     They  show  that  even  then  a  preference  of  private  endowment 
to  statutable  obligations  was  already  prevalent,  that  professional  and 
utilitarian  studies  were  usurping  the  place  of  theology,  that  the  claims 
of  poverty  were  overlooked  in  admissions  to  scholarships,  and  that 
applicants  who  had  not.  mastered  the  rudiments  of  grammar  were 
rejected  (with  more  reason)  as  likely  to  give  trouble.     The  scholars 
are  particularly  enjoined  never  to  take  meals  in  the  town,  nor  to 
enter  it  alone,  but  always  to  walk  about  in  a  body,  and  to  return 
before  nightfall.     The  Ordinances  of  Archbishop  Chicheley,  issued  in 
1425,  dwell  especially  on  the  omission  of  the  college  to  keep  proper 
accounts,  with  a  view  to  concealing  the  sums  actually  divided  among 
the  Fellows,  and  prescribe  that  forty-four  shall  be  the  minimum 
number  of  scholarships.     Yet  we  find  that  when  Fitzjames  became 
Warden  in  1482  the  number  had  again  sunk  to  twenty-six,  and  was 
raised  to  thirty-three  in  the  following  year.     Other  passages  in  the» 
Injunctions,  and  sotoe  of  the  earliest  entries  in  the  first  register,  prove 
that  fierce  personal  jealousies  and  dissensions  incident  to  cloister  life 
sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  Merton,  and  that  it  was  often 
necessary  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  expulsion. 
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Notwithstanding  these  abuses,  Merton  continued  to  maintain  an 
undisputed  supremacy  among  Oxford  colleges  for  two  centuries  after 
its  fouadation,  and  during  the  fourteenth  century  may  almost  be 
flaid  Ui  haye  stood  alone  in  Oxford.  We  have  already  seen  that  it 
was  acknowledged  as  the  grand  example  of  a  collegiate  institution 
by  the  founders  of  Peterhouse  at  Cambridge,  and  there  is  abundant 
proof  that  it  was  so  regarded  throughout  England  in  that  age.  In 
Ms  letter  to  the  Pope  on  behalf  of  Merton  College,  dated  1331, 
Edward  the  Third  describes  it  as  *  a  magazine  of  the  Church  militant, 
wLeQoe  hare  already  come  forth  men  of  great  excellence,  whose 
teaching  under  many  forms  of  spiritual  grace  has  gone  abroad  and 
pervaded  the  Church,'  Bishop  Beaumont,  writing  in  1330,  uses 
nearly  the  same  language.  Archbishop  Chicheley,  lamenting  its 
temporary  degeneracy  nearly  a  century  later,  declares  that  many  of 
its  members  by  their  profound  learning  had  caused  it,  like  a  flaming 
lantern,  to  illumine  tiie.  whole  English  Church.  Still  more  striking 
is  the  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  Merton  in  a  writ  of 
Heniy  the  Sixth,  bearing  date  1444,  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
The  college  is  here  reconamended  as  having  educated  in  every  kind  of 
Tirtae  and  science  very  many  pillars  of  the  Church  who  had  en- 
lightened all  Christendom  by  their  works,  and  as  a  corporation 
whose  venerable  statutes,  customs,  and  social  life  are  reflected  in  the 
other  colleges  of  both  Universities^  like  the  features  of  a  parent  in 
his  offspring'. 

The  remarkable  proportion  of  eminent  men  produced  by  Merton 
before  the  Reformation  goes  far  to  justify  this  glowing  testimony. 
Anthony  Wood  enumerates  some  twenty-eight  bishops  or  archbishops 
known  to  have  been  educated  at  the  college  during  this  period,, 
eighteen  of  whom  issued  from  it  within  a  century  of  the  founderV 
death.  One  of  these — ^Thomas  Bradwardine,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury—addressed  to  his  brother-Fellows  of  Merton,  ad  suoa  M&r-- 
Umenses,  that  famous  treatise,  De  Causa  Dei,  which  obtained  him 
the  title  of  Doctor  Profundus,  and  ranks  high  among  the  classical 
text-books  of  scholastic  theology.  Yet  the  name  of  Bradwardine  is 
not  the  greatest  in  the  early  annals  of  Merton  for  the  first  century 
after  its  foundation.  ^  Within  the  walls  of  Merton,'  says  the  latest 
historian  of  our  Universities,  ^  were  trained  the  minds  that  chiefly 
influenced  the  thought  of  the  fourteenth  century.'  Whether  Roger 
Bacon  ever  lectured  there  remains  doubtful,  but  it  is  certain  that  Duns 
Scotus  and  William  of  Occam  were  alumni  of  Merton.  The  autho- 
rity of  Dons  Scotus,  as  a  logician  and  divine,  rivalled  that  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  himself  for  many  generations;  while  Occam,  the  great 
champion  of  Nominalism,*  was  equally  celebrated  as  the  undaunted 
opponent  of  Papal  supremacy.  In  tins  intellectual  crusade,  which 
first  called  forth  the  spirit  of  the  Beformation,  he  was  followed 

and  eclipsed  by  John  Wycliffe,  that  brightest  luminary  of  English 
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sebolasticism,  whose  connection  with  Merton,  though  much  dis- 
puted, seema  to  rest  on  sufiScient  evidence.  His  name  appears  in 
all  the  early  catalogues  of  Fellows,  especially  in  one  cited  by  Professor 
Bogers  as  compiled  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  wherein  the 
date  of  his  election,  and  of  his  alone,  is  specified.  It  also  appears  on 
the  bursar^s  rolls  among  the  weekly  stewards  of  the  Fellows'  table.  No 
doubt  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  had  a  namesake  exactly  con- 
temporary with  him,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  claimed  by  Merton 
in  the  next  generation,  and  the  only  presumption  to  .the  contrary  is 
the  fact  of  his  being  also  claimed  in  different  capacities  by  other 
foundations. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  metaphysical  and  theological  lore  of 
the  Middle  Ages  that  Merton  College  became  celebrated  throaghout 
Europe  as  ^an  eminent  nurserie  of  great  wits.'  Medical  studies 
were  introduced  into  the  college  within  a  few  years  after  the  death 
of  the  founder ;  indeed.  Archbishop  Peckham,  in  his  Injunctions  of 
1248,  censures  their  introduction  as  an  infraction  of  the  Statutes, 
and  directs  that  students  in  medicine  should  be  excluded  from  either 
giving  or  receiving  instruction  in  the  college.  Happily  this  in- 
junction was  neglected,  medical  science  continued  to  be  cultivated  at 
Merton  as  a  part  of  *  philosophy ; '  and  John  Chamber,  elected  warden 
in  1525,  was  a  doctor  of  medicine,  physician  to  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  associated  with  Linacre  in  the  foundation  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  Anthony  Wood  informs  us  that  when  Tunstal,  Linacre's 
executor,  assigned  to  Merton  College  the  endowments  left  by  him 
for  the  creation  of  two  medical  lectureships,  he  was  mainly  in- 
Auenced  by  the  reputation  already  acquired  by  the  college  as  a 
medical  seminary.  Thus,  in  1522,  Thomas  Musgrave,*a  Fellow  of 
Merton,  was  appointed  reader  of  physic  on  the  new  foundation  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  at  Christchurch  ;  and  some  thirty  years  later  Roger 
Gifford,  another  Fellow  of  Merton,  became  President  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Meanwhile  the 
college  was  sometimes  represented  by  its  Wardens  in  camps  as  veil 
as  in  courts  both  at  home  and  abroad.  According  to  Anthony 
Wood,  Bloxham  was  employed  by  Edward  the  Third  in  missions  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland ;  Budboume  and  his  successor  Gilbert  both 
accompanied  Henry  the  Sixth  to  Agincourt;  Abendon,  the  next 
warden,  distinguished  himself  as  delegate  of  the  university  at  the 
Council  of  Constance ;  and  Rawlins,  being  in  attendance  on  Henry 
the  Eighth  in  France,  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Toumay. 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that,  if  the  prescient  mind  of  the  founder 
could  have  discerned  the  position  of  his  college  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  his  aspirations  would  have  been  more  than  gratified. 
Seven  generations  had  passed ;  the  memory  of  the  Barons'  War  had 
been  obliterated  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  and  the  unity  of  the 
kingdom  had  at  last  been  consolidated  by  the  slaughter  of  the  feudal 
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nobility;  but  the  institution  which  he  had  planted  still  flourished  and 
was  bearing  ample  fruit.   Three  new  colleges — Lincoln,  All  Souls',  and 
Magdalen — bad  been  founded  in  the  last  hundred  years,  and  Merton 
DO  longer  contributed  the  same  proportion  of  chancellors  and  proctors 
as  it  did  under  the  first  three  Edwards,  but  it  was  still  the  leading 
coll^,  and  retained  its  pre-eminence  until  it  was  overshadowed 
by  the  superior  grandeur  of  Ghristchurch.     So  long  as  the  ancient 
religion  kept  its  hold  on  the  English  nation,  Merton  continued 
to  be  what  its  founder  intended  it  to  be,  the  most  renowned  seminary 
of  the  secular  priesthood.      By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
however,  the  old  order  was  already  changing,  and  the  fountains 
of  scholastic  thought  were  beginning  to  run  dry.      This  decay 
was  specially  marked  at  Oxford,  where  the  declining  number  of 
students  attested   the  decreased  activity  of   teaching.      Then  fol- 
lowed that  marvellous  series  of  events  which  divides  modem  firom 
mediaeval  history,  and  which  lay  as  far  removed  as  the  end  of  the 
world  from  the  conceptions  of  Walter  de  Merton.    He  could  not 
foresee  or  even  imagine  the  revival  of  learning  to  be  kindled  by  the 
dispersion  of  Greek  scholars  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the 
impulse  which  the  simple  invention  of  printing  would  give  to  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  the  miraculous  expansion  of  ideas  to 
be  prodaced  by  the  discovery  of  America,  or  the  far-reaching  revolt 
against  Church  authority  which  found  expression  in  the  Reformation. 
Hie  great  educational  movement  which  sprang  from  this  mighty 
revolution  was  popular  rather  than  academical,  and  by  no  means 
tended  to  increase  the  relative  importance  of  the  Universities.     When 
the  only  books  were  manuscripts,  the  Universities  and  the  very  few 
other  institutions  which  possessed  large  collections  of  manuscripts 
attracted  the  whole  literary  class  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.     When 
instiDction  in  the  sciences  was  only  to  be  obtained  firom  the  lips  of  a 
liviog  teacher,  and  when  schools  hardly  existed  except  in  connection 
with  monasteries,  the  lecture-rooms  of   Oxford  were  thronged  by 
stadents  of  all  ages,  and  represented  almost  the  entire  machinery  of 
national  education.    When  the  Church  ruled  supreme  over  the  wide 
realm  of  thought,  and  learning  was  the  monopoly  of  ^  clerics,'  the 
great  ecclesiastical  stronghold  of  Oxford  far  surpassed  the  metropolis 
itself  as  an  intellectual  centre.    In  the  larger  and  freer  life  which 
took  its  birth  firom  the  Seformation,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Universities  became  inevitably  depreciated,  and  their  degeneracy  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the   sixteenth   century  presents  a  humiliating 
contrast  with  their  ascendency  in  the  fourteenth.    The  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  and  the  summary  ejection  of  nonconforming  Heads  and 
Fellows  under  Conmiissions  sent  down  by  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Elizabeth,  as  well  as  the  sudden  diversion  of  the  national  energies 
into  new  careers,  operated  concurrently  to  empty  Oxford  of  students. 
It  is,  indeed,  recorded  that  in  1546  the  number  of  inhabited  halls. 
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which  had   once  amounted  to  300,  had  dwindled  down  to  eight, 
and  that  only  thirteen  degrees  were  conferred  during  the  year.    Nor 
was  it  until  near  the  end  of  the  century  that  a  gradual  revival  was 
encouraged  by  the  wise  policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  twice  visited 
Merton  College.    Nevertheless,  the  college  system  founded  by  Walter 
de  Merton  was  destined  to  survive  the  temporary  decay  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  continues  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  on  the  wbole 
spirit  of  our  higher  education.     To  him,  more  than  to  any  one  else, 
it  is  due  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  more 
than  mere  fluctuating  aggregates  of  professors  and  disciples.    What- 
ever may  be  said  against  educational  endowments,  they  afford  the 
only  means  whereby  poor  students  of  ability  can  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  working  for  their  bread,  and  enabled  to  cultivate  htera- 
ture  or  science.    Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  collegiate  mono- 
ipoly,  which  for  some  generations  cramped  the  freedom  of  university 
iteaching,  it  is  the  colleges  which  have  provided  academical  homes, 
*^with  the  inestimable  advantages  of  personal  superintendence,  tutorial 
^discipline,  and  domestic  associations.     Instead  of  being  divided  into 
jprofessional  faculties,  or  left  to  group  themselves  in  clubs  according 
tto  social  or  provincial  distinctions,  English  students  of  various  ranks 
and  various  pursuits  have  been  united  into  families  by  the  kindly 
intercourse  of  college  life.    The  future  clergyman,  the  future  lawyer, 
the  future  landowner,  and  the  future  statesman,  bound  together  by  ties 
of  early  friendship,  thus  acquire  a  common  stock  of  culture,  sentiments, 
and  tastes,  which  is  so  distinctive  and  admirable  a  feature  of  English 
society.     If  the  National  Church  is  penetrated  with  lay  ideas  beyond 
..any  other  ecclesiastical  body  in  Christendom,  if  members  of  the  learned 
iprofessions  in  England  seldom  degenerate  into  mere  specialists,  and  if 
.the  spirit  of  caste  is  but  little  cherished  by  the  most  powerful  landed 
.aristocracy  in  Europe,  these  results  have  no  distant  connexion  with  the 
.collegiate  organisation  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     And  thus,  in  estab- 
dishing  a  model  seminary  for  the  secular  priesthood,  independent  of 
Papal  jurisdiction,  Walter  de  Merton  was  imconsciously  doing  much 
to  mould  not  only  the  character  of  the  English  Universities,  but  the 
character  of  the  English  nation,  for  centuries  after  the  curtain  shonld 
have  fallen  upon  the  great  drama  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  transforming 
almost  every  mediaeval  institution  in  Church  or  State,  but  without 
destroying  the  identity  of  Merton  College  as  it  existed  before  the 
Keformation. 

George  C.  Brodbick,  Warden  of  MeHan  College. 
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THE    TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT 

IN  RUSSIA. 


I  WOKDER  whether  that  excellent  book  of  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
^Empire  dea  Tzara  et  lea  Ruaaea^  is  much  known  in  England  ?  The 
first  part,  which  appeared  some  time  ago^  is  very  interesting,  very 
accmate,  very  impartial,  even  too  impartial  according  to  my  im- 
pression. For,  after  aU,  it  is  very  well  for  the  half  sleepy  gods> 
sittiog  on  their  Olympus,  to  view  all  from  their  heights ;  but  simple 
mortals  are  in  a  different  position ;  they  ought  to  feel  and  be  carried 
away — if  only  sometimes — by  their  political  sympathies. 

Now  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  though  a  Frenchman,  is  as  impartial  as 
the  very  ideal  of  an  Englishman,  and  all  the  facts  he  points  out  are 
generally  trustworthy  and  exact.  He  describes,  for  instance,  the 
process  of  colonisation  in  Bussia,  and  justly  characterises  it  as  a  very 
striking  feature  in  our  history.  ^  Bussia,'  says  he,  ^is  a  colony,  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  she  has  never  been  anything  else.  The  whole  of 
her  history  is  nothing  but  the  history  of  her  colonisation.'  Yes,  that 
is  true.  There  is  a  New  Bussia,  as  modem  as  New  England,  and  its 
development  resembles  in  many  points  the  development  of  the 
United  States.  ^That  immense  and  rapid  colonisation,  by  which 
the  Russian  peasant  has  almost  doubled  the  area  of  Europe  at  the 
expense  of  Asia,'  abounds  with  many  parallels  to  that  of  America, 
many  of  which  are  mentioned  by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

But  there  is  one  point  of  resemblance  between  Bussia  and 
America  to  which  he  does  not  allude ;  that  is,  the  part  played  in  both 
countries  by  the  impulse  of  religious  fervour. 

There  have  been  many  episodes  in  our  history  which  recall  the 
daring  enterprise  of  your  gallant  ^  Mayflower,'  that  little  ship,  com- 
pared with  which  Mr.  Garlyle  was  wont  to  say,  in  his  rough,  vivid, 
unconventional  way,  even  the  <  Argo '  was  but  a  <  foolish  bumbarge.' 
They  settled  the  new  world ;  and  with  their  sailing  to  seek  a  place 
where  they  might  pray  in  their  own  fashion,  American  history 


It  is  by  no  means  so  generally  known  that  the  history  of  many 
parts  of  Bussia  begins  in  the  same  way.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
Mennonites,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and  especially  Serbs,  who   have 
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studded  Southern  Bussia  with  colonies  in  order  to  preserve  their 
faith.  The  Serbs  have  been  particularly  useful  to  Russia:  to  them 
we  owe  several  remarkable  generals;  for  instance,  Miloradovitcb 
among  others,  who,  brave  as  a  lion,  covered  himself  with  glory  at 
Austerlitz,  and  held  different  important  commands. 

These  colonies  were  most  flourishing  in  the  time  of  Catherine  the 
Oreat.  Nowadays  they  are  unrecognisable,  being  too  closely  united 
with  us. 

Unlike  America,  which  has  been  colonised  fxom  other  countries, 
the  Slav  has  been  the  great  coloniser  of  Bussia.  One  detennining 
motive  which  has  prompted  his  advance  into  the  wilderness  has  been 
the  desire  for  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  worship. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  during  the  Polish 
domination,  the  Orthodox  &ith  was  seriously  endangered  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  propaganda. 

Altogether  the  Poles  have  been  more  hostile  to  us  than  the 
Tartars.  The  latter  simply  robbed  and  killed ;  the  former  attacked 
all  that  we  thought  most  sacred.  In  the  time  of  Chmelnitsky,  for 
instance,  they  gave  our  churches  in  lease  to  the  Jews. 

To  escape  from  proselytism  and  persecution,  some  Bussians  fled 
from  the  central  parts  of  Bussia,  and  founded  colonies.  But  the 
greatest  part  of  our  countrymen,  and  in  that  also  regembling 
English  Puritans,  preferred  remaining  at  home  and  defending  in 
their  monastic  fortresses  their  faith  and  their  fatherland  against  the 
encroachments  of  Bome. 

Orthodoxy  and  Bussian  patriotism  have  ever  been  closely  united 
in  our  history.  Devotion  to  our  Church  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  development  of  our  national  greatness.  This  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant facts  that  so  few  people  understand. 

But — and  this  brings  me  to  my  subject — some  historians!,  who^ 
alas  I  sometimes  desert  the  goddess  of  Truth  for  the  easy  worship  of 
her  rival,  and  make  up  in  sarcasm  what  they  lack  in  accuracy,  say 
that  some  of  these  early  migrations  to  the  uninhabited  steppes  were 
by  no  means  solely  due  to  the  impulse  which  drove  the  ^  Mayflower' 
across  the  sea.  They  assert  that  they  sought  in  their  new  homes  not 
only  freedom  of  conscience,  but  also  freedom  of  drinking.  ^  Settle- 
ments,* they  say,  *were  formed  by  our  Dissenters  who  wished  to 
escape  alive  from  the  Orthodox  priests  and  the  duty  on  brandy.' 

This  last  explanation  is  so  preposterous,  that  I  should  not  hate 
dreamed  even  of  referring  to  it,  if  it  had  not  been  so  obstinately 
and  persistently  repeated  by  hostile  writers. 

But,  after  all,  as  the  United  States  owe  their  independence  to  a 
revolt  against  a  tax  on  tea,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  districts 
may  have  been  colonised  by  men  who  wished  to  avoid  paying  taxes. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  the  newly-settled  districts,  Pugatscbeff, 
in  Catherine  the  Second's  time,  succeeded  in  increasing  immensely 
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the  popularity  of  his  revolt  by  promising  his  followers  abolition  of  all 
taxes  on  strong  drinks.  With  Pugatscheff's  defeat  that  hope  died 
away,  and  the  tendency  of  the  new  reign  is  certainly  not  to  realise 
that  insurgent's  ideal. 

^  From  the  people  of  Kussia,'  said  the  Daily  Neivs  the  other  day^ 
with  its  customary  good  feeling  and  accuracy,  ^by  difference  of  race^ 
habit,  and  mode  of  life,  we  are  entirely  divided,  and  we  might  be 
called  antipathetic'  Nevertheless,  with  all  deference  to  this  doctrine 
of  antipathy,  there  are  many  resemblances  between  the  Russian  and 
the  English  character.  Among  others,  there  is,  I  regret  to  say,  in 
the  lower  classes  of  both  countries  a  weakness  for  intoxicating  drinks. 
Tet,  although  this  may  be  described  as  our  master  passion  and 
'besetting  sin/  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign  has  been  to 
make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  evil  before  which  even 
the  English  Parliament  stands  paralysed. 

Here,  before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  great  temperance 
movement  which  is  absorbing  so  much  attention  in  Kussia  at  the 
present  moment,  let  me  protest  against  the  common  error  that  my 
coimtiymen  are  the  most  intemperate  nation  in  Europe.    All  northern 
nations  are  inclined  to  drink.     M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  refers  to  this  in 
a  striking  passage.     '  It  has  long  since  been  remarked,'  he  observes, 
4hat  the  higher  the  latitude,  the  greater  the  drunkenness.     It  is 
the  fault  of  the  climate  rather  than  the  vice  of  the  man.'    In  Kussia, 
he  thinks,  to  this  evil  influence  of  climate  must  be  added  the  meagre- 
ness  of  our  diet  and  the  severity  of  our  fasts.     ^  The  mass  of  the 
people,'  he  says,  ^  have  for  ages  been  condemned  to  a  diet  almost 
entirdy  vegetable.     Under  a  northern  Eky  they  have  lived  as  a 
sonthem  race.     The  use  of  meat,  bacon,  and  salted  pork  has  only 
recently  been  introduced,  and  the  majority  of  the  peasants  never 
taste  flesh,  except  on  feast  days.     They  live  upon  rye  bread,  oatmeal, 
cabbage  soup,  called  tahi,  sometimes  made  with  dried  mushrooms, 
and  salted  or  frozen  fish.'    The  exigencies  of  the  climate  are  im- 
perious, and  drink  has  to  supply  the  lack  of  food.     Kussians  drink 
much  less  than  the  Swedes  ;  but  whilst  the  latter  take  brandy  at  large 
intervals  and  in  small  quantities,  Kussians  consume  it  at  once  and  in 
large  quantity.    Nevertheless,  although  we  have  so  much  frost  and 
so  little  food,  we  do  not  drink  anything  like  so  much  as  the  English. 
As  this  is  better  proved  by  statistics  than  by  general  observations,  I 
hope  I  may  be  pardoned  copying  out  some  figures  which  I  find  in 
the  JoumcU  de  St-PStersbourg. 

There  are  nearly  90,000,000  Kussians,  and  only  32,000,000  Britons. 
In  alcohol,  as  in  questions  of  annexation,  the  greatest  sinner,  after 
all,  perha])8  is  not  the  Kussian :  England  annexes  more  than  Kussia, 
though  she  never  ceases  <k)mplaining  of  our  insatiable  earth-hunger  ; 
and  the  same  method  is  applied  in  judging  the  drink-question. 
The  following  figures  I  give  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Jowmal  de 
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St.'PStersbourg^  for  I  do  not  in  the  least  profess  to  be  an  authority 
upon  the  matter.  I  reproduce  facts  mentioned  by  the  Bussian  press. 
The  annua]  consumption  per  head  in  litres  in  the  three  chief  countries 
of  Europe  is  as  follows : — 

Alcohol  Beer 

Busaa 10  27-^- 

Gennany.        ....•.,  3|  88 

England 5^  143 

These  figures  hardly  justify  the  complacency  with  which  England 
is  given  to  reproach  Bussians  with  intemperance — though  of  course 
I  admit  Bussians  take  much,  very  much  more  spirit  than  is  to  be 
desired  or  recommended.  Another  reproach  which  I  would  like  to 
rebut,  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  my  narrative,  relates  to  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  drink.  Bussia  derives  227,000,000 
roubles  a  year  from  the  duty  on  spirits.  This  represents  about 
23,000,000^.,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  large  sum.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
not  so  large  as  the  sum  England  draws  from  the  same  source.  I 
knew  nothing  about  these  things,  I  confess,  till  my  present  visit,  when 
I  learned  that  you  draw  no  less  than  29,O00,000Z.  from  the  sale  of 
drink  I  That  was  astonishing ;  but  less  so,  when  one  remembers  that 
you  prevent  a  deficit  in  India  only  by  poisoning  the  CSiinese  with 
opium ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  better  to  tax  alcohol  than  to  allow  its 
sale  at  the  cost  of  making  it. 

The  duty  on  spirits  in  Bussia  was  fixed  last  year  at  eight  copecks 
per  degree.  The  duty  has  nearly  been  doubled  since  1863,  when  it 
was  four  roubles  per  vedro ;  and  the  effect  of  raising  it  until  it  was 
«even  roubles  a  vedro  was  that  in  1879,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
.  in  population,  the  consumption  had  fallen  off  nearly,  seven  per  cent' 
However,  I  have  certainly  not  commenced  my  pare^Uel  in  order  to 
excuse  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Bussia.  Anything  but  that. 
In  fact,  I  should  not  even  like  this  comparison  to  be  published  in 
Bussia,  as  it  might,  perhaps,  cool  a  little  the  zeal  of  those  who  are 
now  endeavouring  to  uproot  the  bad,  intemperate  habits  of  the 
CQimtry.  A  dolcefar  niente  is  always  so  pleasant,,  and  to  declare 
that  everything  is  admirable  in  the  best  of  worlds  is  such  a  charming 
little  song.     That,  however,  is  not  our  belief,  and  we  have  to  work 

'  'The  JlfiWawc^'iViw*  (November  23)  gives  a  tabnlaar  statement  of  rebarnsof  all 
taxes  and  imposts  on  intoxicating  liqnois  and  the  liquor  traffic  for  the  year  endin^ 
March  31,  1881.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  totals  of  the  last  eight  years,  as 
given  below,  may  be  found  useful : — 

Comimrative  Statement  of  the  Total  Gross  Proceeds  to  the  JR^rentie,  *|v. 
from  the  Lifjuvr  Traffic  for  the  past  Eight  Ycwrs, 

£  £ 


1874  ....  33,299,062 

1875  ....  33,062,668 

1876  .        .        .         .  33,712,964 

1877  .  .        .  33,447,282 


1878  ....  33,044,323 

1879  ....  32,102,136 

1880  .        .        .         .  1*9,614,496 

1881  ....  29,497,666 
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hard  and  honestly,  especially  as  our  present  Grovemment  is  united 
heart  and  soul  with  the  country  in  its  best  attempts  to  raise  the  level 
of  public  morality. 

Let  me  continue  the  parallel ;  it  shows  better  how  matters  stand 
between  the  two  countries. 

I  am  told  the  average  income  spent  by  the  thirty- two  millions  of 
people  in  Grreat  Britain  averages  1 36,000,0002.  per  annum  for  the 
last  ten  years.  In  Bussia  we  estimate  our  drink  bill  at  a  demi- 
milliard  of  roubles ;  that  is  to  say,  about  50,000,000Z.  When  manu- 
factored  from  com,  rye,  maize,  or  potatoes,  its  first  cost  is  only 
5,000,0002.,  23,000,0002.  is  levied  as  duty,  and  the  remainder  repre- 
sents the  profit  of  its  makers  and  sellers.  I  see  that  the  English 
coDsul  at  Odessa  reckons  that  each  of  bur  peasants  spends  82.  to  102. 
a  year  in  strong  drink.  But  he  is  decidedly  wrong  in  his  calcula* 
tions.  Even  the  English  average  is  only  42.  That  of  Russians  is  not 
much  more  than  lOa.  each  for  the  whole  population.  If  we  exclude 
Mahomedans  and  some  of  our  Old  Believers  who  are  teetotallers, 
the  average  will  be  larger,  but  still  not  equal  to  the  English  rate. 

Temperance  movements  have  before  now  existed  in  Bussia. 
Sometimes  the  popular  indignation  against  intemperance  took  the 
very  maceremonious  shape  of  the  violent  destruction  of  the  village 
dram  shops  by  an  angry  mob.  More  reasonable  methods  were  em* 
ployed  by  the  clergy.  M.  Bambaud,  in  his  History  of  Rvsaia,  gives 
an  extract  from  one  of  the  sermons  by  which  the  bishops  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century  attempted  to  check  the 
spread  of  intemperance.  As  one  of  the  earliest  of  Bussian  temperance 
speedies  it  may  not  be  without  interest  at  the  present  time : — 

My  brothers^  what  is  worse  than  drunkenness  ?  You  lose  memory  and  reason 
like  a  madman,  who  knows  jinot  what  he  does.  Is  this  mirth,  my  friends,  mirth 
accordiog  to  the  law  and  gl^ry  of  God  ?  The  drunkard  is  senseless.  He  lies  like 
a  corpse.  If  you  speak  to  him,  he  does  not  answer.  Think  of  his  poor  soul, 
which  grows  foul  in  its  yile  body,  which  is  its  prison.  Drunkenness  sends  our 
^niArdifln  angels  away,  and|  makes  the  devils  merry.  To  1)e  drunk  is  to  perform 
sacrifices  to  Satan.  The  dft  vil  rejoices  and  says,  *  No,  the  sacrifices  of  the  pagans 
never  caused  me  half  so  much  joy  as  the  intoxication  of  a  Christian.'  Fly,  then, 
2&J  brothers,  the  curse  of  drunkenness.  To  drink  is  lawful,  and  is  to  the  glory 
of  God,  who  has  given  ua  wine  to  make  us  rejoice.  The  Fathers  were  far  from 
forbidding  wine,  but  we  i^ust  never  drink  ourselves  drunk. 

These  efforts  of  the  clergy  were  sometimes  cruelly  misconceived 
by  the  authorities,  wiio  often  made  the  great  mistake  of  identifying 
the  welfare  of  Russia/  with  the  free  sale  of  drink.  In  the  year  1767 
the  famous  Bishop  fTichon  of  Zadonsk  (government  of  Voron^ge) 
put  himself  at  the  ^ead  of  the  anti-drinking  crusade,  hut  his  noble 
zeal  was  misinterprieted.  He  was  accused  of  preaching  temperance 
in  order  to  depiif  e  the  Government  of  its  revenue,  and  obliged  to 
give  up  bis  bishopric  and  ^  enjoy  rest,'  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his 
flock. 
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In  the  eighteenth  as  in  the  nineteenth  century,  ignorant,  un- 
patriotic, demoralised  officials  checked  these  noble  efforts  of  temper- 
ance reformers.  One  is  embarrassed  and  ashamed  to  confess  &ct8  of 
that  kind ;  but  they  are  true,  and  ought  not  to  be  concealed.  Blame 
those  who  deserve  blame.  Praise  has  only  value  when  it  comes  from 
people  capable  of  discerning  good  from  evil ;  and  we  can  the  more 
admire  the  reforming  zeal  of  the  present  reign  when  one  contrasts  it 
with  the  mistaken  support  given  in  the  past  to  the  demoraMng 
trade.  Nevertheless,  even  under  the  late  Emperor,  the  number  of 
drink-shops  in  all  Russia  was  very  much  diminished.^ 

After  the  death  of  the   late   Emperor  the  movement  against 
drunkenness  suddenly  reappeared  even  stronger  than  before.    In  the 
outburst  of  sorrow  caused  by  that  *  Parricide '  (as  it  was  sometimes 
called  by  the  lower  classes),  many  village  communes  determined,  as 
a  sign  of  their  grief,  to  close  the  drinking-shops.     In  three  places  in 
the  government  of  Pskoff  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was  signed  by 
227  heads  of  families,  and  it  was  decided  to  close  compulsorily  all 
the  public-houses^  which  had  been  taking  50,000  roubles  a  year  from 
the  population.     In  the  government  of  Pensa,  where  the  governor 
has  energetically  striven  to  close  these  shops,  the  villagers  declared  in 
favour  of  abolishing  them  for  ever.    ThretJ  villages  in  the  government 
of  Vilna,  moved  chiefly  by  religious  mojbives,  did  the  same  thing. 
General  sympathy  greeted  that  movement,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  smaller 
the  number  of  drinking-shops  the  greateir  is  the  prosperity  of  the 
place.     According  to  an  interesting  mono/ 
Khvostoff  on  the  economical  position  o] 
examination  of  nineteen  communes  showed 
of  ruined  homes  corresponded  to  the  number  of  public-houses  in  a 
commune.     They  mentioned  two  places  as  eJ|amples.    The  village  of 
Jamovo  possessed  203  homesteads  and  thriee   public-houses.     The 
soil  was  good ;  the  holdings  of  each  peasant  |  averaged  4^  desiatines 
per  head.     They  paid  two  roubles  per  desiatiina.     After  the  public- 
houses  had  been  open  for  some  time,  13  per  icent.  of  these  peasants 
were  entirely  ruined,  25  others  had  no  horse,  and  53  had  not  even  a 
cow.     As  the  possession  of  at  least  one  horfe  and  one  cow  is  the 
minimum  of  prosperity,  78,  or  38   per  cently  of  the  peasants  of 
Jamovo  had  not  even  attained  that  minimum.  1  Contrasted  with  this 
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1863 257,631 

1864 273,207 

1866 239,324 

1868 233,268 

1870 217.661 

1871 211,626 

1872 211,626 

1873 209,120 
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1874. 

\.                  .     150,508 

1875. 

V 

.     139,142 

1876. 

1 

.     135,399 

1877. 

.\ 

.     131,985 

1878. 

.1 

.     134,055 

1879. 

.  \ 

.     141,962 

1880. 

.  I 

.     144,159 

1881. 

I 

.     146,600 
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nd  spectacle  of  poverty  was  the  state  of  the  smaller  village  of 
Petrovskoy^,  which  fortunately  was  without  any  public-houses.  Of 
its  55  homesteads  only  one  was  entirely  ruined,  and  only  4  were 
without  a  cow.  Yet  the  peasants  only  owned  2  desiatines  of  land, 
and  paid  for  it  3  roubles  73  copecks.  Thus,  although  they  had  to 
pay  more  per  desiatina,  and  only  owned  half  the  quantity  of  land 
held  by  those  of  Jamovo,  only  7  per  cent,  are  below  the  minimum 
of  prosperity,  as  against  38  per  cent,  in  Jamovo. 

The  same  contrast,  MM.  Bektieff  and  Khvostoff  report,  is  to  be 
found  in  all   the   other  villages  they  examined.    The  wine-shops 
(ioidK)  are  now  regarded  as  the  village  cancers,  and  some  of  my 
friends  in  Bussia  would  be  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  United 
Kingdom  AUiance.    Mr.  KatkofTs  Moscow  Oazette  publishes  almost 
daily  long  columns  in  favour  of  very  drastic  measures  against  too 
great  facilities  for  the  sale  of  wine.     Mr.  AksakofiPs  Rusa  is  just  as 
emphatic  upon  the  subject.     But  it  is   only  natural  for  such  en- 
lightened and  cultivated  patriots  as  those  two  to  take  such  a  course. 
Let  me  mention  two  others  who,  although  they  have  risen  from  the 
lower  classes,  may  nevertheless  play  an  energetic  part  in  the  direction 
of  this  question.     I  mean  Mr.  TichomirofiT  and  his  uncle,  Mr.  Lab- 
sine.    At  present  they  are  at  the  head  of  their  large  manufactory  at 
Bogorodsk,  near  Moscow.    They  employ  a  great  number  of  workmen, 
but  they  will  never  engage  a  single  man  who  is  not  a  total  abstainer. 
Extra  tea  is  willingly  provided,  and  wages  are  rather  higher  than 
usual,  but  still  the  results  ecpnomically  and  morally  are  most  excellent. 
Both  Tichomiroff  and  Labsine  are  men  of  very  deep  religious  feeling, 
devoted  to  their  country,^'  genuine  enthusiasts.     The  former   has 
taken  an  active  part  in  tlie  Commission  of  Experts,  and  his  speech 
impressed  his  audience  vith  his  simple  and  fervid  eloquence.     His 
invectives    against    the   ,drink-shops    were     exceedingly    vigorous, 
and  really  make  him  a  vjery  valuable  ally  in  the  temperance  refor- 
mation. 

This  movement,  like  a^l  good  movements  in  Bussia,  was  warmly 
supported  by  the  National]  Moscow  party,  and,  equally  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  met  with  eithep  active  opposition  or  lukewarm  support 
from  the  St.  Petersburg  fesettdo-Liberal  press.  I  must  except  the 
XovoS  Vremiay  a  good  Slavophile  paper,  sound  on  principal  questions, 
and  pretty  much  in  harnaony  with  Moscow. 

In  this  country,  I  am  (told,  the  Conservatives  have  taken  the  public- 
house  under  their  special  protection,  and  that  it  is  to  the  Liberals 
the  reformers  look  for  assistance.  English  notions  of  Liberalism 
and  Conservatism  widjfly  differ  from  ours.  If  a  line  should  be  drawn 
between  our  parties/  we  could  designate  them  only  as  '  National  * 
and  *  Anti-national.V  Here  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
words  are  apt  to  reyerse  their  meaning  in  different  countries.  Our 
pseudo-^ Liberals'' «  Constitutionalists,'  j,* St.  Petersburgers,'  are   in 
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close  affinity  with  your  Conservatives ;  whilst  your  Liberals  approach 
very  nearly,  in  many  things  beside  foreign  policy,  to  our  Slavophiles. 
I  need  scarcely  say  tbat>  whilst  the  Moscow  press  in  its  best  lepre- 
sentatives  is  vehemently  in  favour  of  the  strongest  measures  against 
intemperance,  at  St.  Petersburg  the  movement  has  excited  strong 
opposition.      To  interfere   with   anything  always  does ;    and  when 
that  anything  is  an  established  trade,  producing  profits  of  miUions, 
the  opposition  is  naturally  very  great.    Even  in  England  I  suppose 
this  is  the  case,  and  in    Bussia  this   crusade  against  drink-shops 
was  resented  by  a  host  of  defenders.     One  St.  Petersburg  paper  eyen 
solemnly  protested  against  any  interference  with  the  abundant  con- 
sumption of  brandy  {eau  de  vie=vodka\  which  was  declared  to  be 
'  the  traditional  custom  of  the  sage  and  laborious  portion  of  our 
population  on  holy  days  and  family  solemnities.'    There  was  more 
reason  in  the  argument  of  another  St.  Petersburg  paper^  that  intem- 
perance depended  largely  upon  the  dull  and  barren  life  of  our  villagers. 
Ignorance,  the  absence  of  intellectual  occupations,  the  lack  of  all  inno- 
cent distractions,  compel  the  peasant  to  seek  in  the  drinking-shops 
the  only  substitute  for  books,  visitors,  and  theatres. 

It  was  very  fortunate  that  neither  the  Grovemment  nor  the  experts 
shared  these  extraordinary  theories  about  the  usefulness  of  drink- 
shops  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  prevailing  opinion  is  positively  opposed 
to  them.  The  initiative,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Bussia,  has  been 
taken  by  the  Government.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign 
was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to 
decide  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  pre^rent  the  abuse  of  spirituous 
liquors.  1 

This  committee,  after  eleven  sittings  izi  August  and  SeptembeTi 
drew  up  a  scheme  of  temperance  reform  uvhich,  in  accordance  with 
the  excellent  rule  adopted  by  the  Emperor,  \^as  submitted  to  a  special 
commission  of  experts,  selected  from  the  Zpmstvos  of  the  empire  for 
their  special  acquaintance  with  the  subject  ^to  be  discussed. 

There  were  thirty-two  members  of  this  tcommission,  to  whom  two 
were  subsequently  added  by  vote  of  the  com  mission  under  the  title  of 
special  experts.  The  session  of  this  temp.^rance  reform  parliament 
was  opened  by  General  Ignatieff  on  the  24ith  of  September  at  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.  In  his  address,  after .  explaining  the  desire  of 
the  Government  that  the  representatives  of;^  the  Zemstvos  should  be 
consulted  before  any  legislation  was  underta^  ken,  he  referred  to  the 
question  of  intemperance  as  follows :  ^  The  sa'le  of  spirits  in  Susda, 
under  the  existing  conditions,  tended  rather  to\  the  abuse  of  liquor  and 
to. the  ruin  of  the  people  than  to  the  satisfactichJi  of  any  of  the  needs 
of  the  latter.  The  Government  is  resolved  to  tal^  efficacious  measure 
to  put  an  end  to  this  sad  state  of  things,  and  it  \\hopes  that  you  will 
aid  it  in  discovering  the  method  of  doing  this  without  injuring  the 
revenue.' 
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The  acting  Minister  of  Finance  then  made  a  speech  explaining 
the  official  view  of  the  method  by  which  this  end  could  best  be  accom- 
plished. As  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Government  Licensing  Bill  iuio  your  House  of  Commons,  I 
translate  it  in  full :—  - 

Public  opinion  has  already  been  directed  for  a  long  time  to  the  pernicious  con- 
(equeoces  of  ever-increasing  intemparance,  and  tiie  Goremment  itself  has  had  many 
times  to  strive  against  this  curse.  With  the  view  of  discovering  the  means  of  con- 
tending against  tlie  abuse  of  spirits,  the  department  of  indirect  taxation  has  prepared 
an  historical  retrospect  of  the  measures  taken  against  intemperance.  In  the  month 
of  August,  a  special  Conference  took  place  at  the  Ministry  of  Finances,  under 
the  presidency  of  Baron  Rosen.  This  conference  was  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  of  Ways  and  Communications,  of  War,  of  the  Imperial 
Vmrt,  of  the  Marine,  and  of  Domains^  as  well  as  from  the  Holy  Synod,  the  second 
section  of  Private  Cliancellerie  of  His  Majesty,  the  Control  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
department  of  the  Appanages,  of  the  St.  Petersburg  police,  and  lastly  from  the 
Ministry  of  Finances.  The  Conference  has  elaborated  a  project  of  a  new  regula- 
tian  of  the  sale  of  spirits.    This  regulation  has  in  view : 

J.  Hie  reduction  of  the  number  of  spirit-shops. 

2,  Measures  tending  to  regularise  and  moralise  the  sale  of  drink. 

3.  A  more  efficacious  surveillance  of  the  traffic. 

The  most  important  measures  of  the  first  category  are : 

(a)  The  regulation  of  the  number  of  spbit-shops  by  the  scale  of  impost  on  the 
licencea 

(b)  The  right  accorded  to  corporations  and  to  local  authorities  to  indicate 
i'tie  localities  where  the  sale  of  spirits  should  be  interdicted,  or  only  permitted  in 
)ih'>ps  of  a  certain  character  more  inoffensive  than  the  others. 

(c)  The  authorisation  accorded  to  rural  communes  and  to  individuals  to  refuse 
permission  to  establish  spirit-shops  on  their  land. 

((T)  The  authorisation  accorded  to  rural  communes  themselves  to  hold  thespirit- 
Miops  in  their  Tillages. 

Among  the  measures  of  the  second  category  may  be  noted : 

(a)  The  obligation  imposed  upon  holders  of  licences  for  the  sale  of  drink  to 
1«?  provided  with  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  delivered  by  the  rural 
authorities  and  the  judges  of  the  peace. 

(b)  The  regulation  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants  and  of  their  consumption  on  the 
premises, 

(c)  The  authorisation  to  serve  tea  in  the  village  public-houses. 

Among  the  measures  of  the  third  category  figures  the  right  accorded  to  society 
to  .strive  against  intemperance  by  means  of  temperance  associations,  parochial  pro- 
tection societies,  &c. 

The  meaaures  proposed  by  the  Conference  should  not  be  considered  as  the  reso- 
lotloDs  finally  approved  by  the  Qovemment,  for  tlie  Government  still  wants  your 
idvice. 

Gentlemen,  as  to  the  best  way  of  reaching  the  end  we  all  have  in  view,  the 
work  of  the  C/onferenco  is  not  confined  to  a  mere  collation  of  written  reports.  It 
«*liould  profit  by  the  personal  observations  of  people  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  question.  Consequently,  if  you  should  desire  to  obtain  personal  ex- 
planations from  members  of  the  Conference,  it  is  open  to  you  to  enter  into  commu* 
nication  with  them  by  inviting  them  to  confer  with  you,  .  .  , 

I  think  I  ought  to  conclud  gentlemen,  with  a  sincere  exposS  of  the  views  of 
the  Mmistry  of  Fuiances  on  the  subject  now  before  us.  We  should  not  approach 
this  question  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  direct  pecuniary  advantages  of 
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the  Treasury.  At  this  moment,  these  advantages  ought  not  to  make  us  lose  sight  of 
the  prohlems  of  puhlic  morality  and  the  happy  results  of  raising  the  scale  of  that 
morality  and  of  national  prosperity.  In  such  cases  financial  sacrifices  arenecesBair, 
hut  only  within  the  limits  of  necessity  and  of  prudence,  for  the  financial  mterests 
are  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  the  people  who  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  a 
had  state  of  the  finances. 

I  do  not  disguise  the  difficulties  of  your  task,  and  I  helieve  it  is  not  well  to  in- 
dulge in  excessive  expectations.  The  morals  of  a  people  are  not  changed  in  a  day, 
and  the  strife  against  vice  demands  a  constant  activity,  not  only  of  all  the  orgins  of 
the  administration,  hut  also  of  all  the  forces  of  society.  The  difficulties  of  tlie 
financial  side  of  the  question,  as  well  as  of  the  moral  end  which  it  is  sought  to  gain, 
ought  not  to  dismay  you.  You  are  hound,  ahove  all,  to  do  your  duty  andtojastifj 
the  confidence  with  which  His  Majesty  the  £mperor  has  honoured  you. 

The  opening  of  the  discussions  was  hailed  with  a  chorus  of  joy  by 
the  national  press.  The  declaration  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
that  the  Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  able 
efficaciously  to  decide  such  vital  questions  as  this  of  intemperaQce, 
without  consulting  competent  local  agents  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
real  state  of  affairs,  was  accepted  with  enthusiasm  as  enunciating 
clearly  a  principle  too  long  forgotten  in  official  circles*  They  recalled 
the  epoch  when  it  was  the  custom  to  settle  vital  questions  by  united 
efforts  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  the  Government  The 
spirit  of  tutelage  was  replaced  by  that  of  common  action,  and  admin- 
istrative routine  by  the  active  co-operation  of  truly  competent  people. 
Public  satisfaction  was  increased  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
discussions  of  this  temperance  parliament  were  to  be  reported  in 
the  newspapers,  so  that  all  fiussia  might  assist  in  the  labours  of  the 
commission. 

It  would  only  weary  Englishmen  lo  follow  in  detail  the  dis- 
cussions of  this  remarkable  assembly.  Some  notable  incidents  of  its 
deliberations  may,  however,  not  be  without  interest  even  outside 
Bussia. 

Soon  after  its  discussions  began,  it  was  discovered  that  two  of  the 
experts  were  personally  interested  in  the  sale  of  brandy.  A  great 
scandal  was  created.  '  How  could  men,  who  were  pecuniarily  inter- 
-ested  in  the  widest  possible  sale  of  drink,  sit  as  members  of  a  com- 
mission charged  with  the  duty  of  discovering  means  of  limiting  that 
sale  ? '  exclaimed  the  experts.  After  a  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
they  could  not  continue  to  sit  in  the  commission,  and  they  were 
promptly  expelled.  Brewers,  being  manifestly  interested  in  extend- 
ing the  trade,  were  obviously  unfit  to  decide  upon  how  it  could  best 
be  diminished. 

The  sittings  were  held  daily,  and  the  discussions  were  followed 
with  the  keenest  interest  throughout  the  country.  Specialists  who 
were  not  included  in  the  original  commission  were  summoned  to  give 
evidence  before  it.  All  the  information  in  possession  of  the  admin- 
istration was  at  the  service  of  the  experts.     The  discussions  were 
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occasioxuilly  interrupted  by  the  reading  of  telegrams  from  distant 
Zemstvos,  urging  the  commission  to  adopt  the  most  stringent 
measures  against  the  brandy  shops. 

Peasants,  who  arrived  with  petitions  from  local  assemblies,  were 
heard  in  person  before  the  committee  in  support  of  their  prayers. 
Amongst  other  communications  laid  before  the  experts  was  an  urgent 
telegram  from  the  Mufti  of  Oufa,  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirits  in  Mussulman  villages. 

The  first  decision  of  the  commission  of  experts,  by  one  of  those 
curious  analogies  much  more  common  than  is  generally  believed,  was 
identical  with  the  first  recommendation  of  your  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Licensing  Question. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  Lords'  Committee,  which  was 
made  as  long  ago  as  1878,  was  as  follows :  ^  That  legislative  facilities 
should  be  afforded  for  the  local  adoption  of  the  Gothenburg  and  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  schemes,  or  of  some  modification  of  them.' 

The  first  resolution  of  our  experts,  which  was  carried  with  only 
five  dissentients,  was  in  favour  of  giving  to  the  communes  the  right 
to  open  communal  public-houses. 

As  the  subject  is  of  some  interest,  I  will  give  a  few  details.  Com* 
muoal  public-houses  (or  what  you  know  as  the  Gothenburg  system) 
already  exist  with  us  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland.  The  Govern- 
ment fixes  each  year  how  much  alcohol  is  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
twelve  months,  divides  the  production  among  the  distilleries,  and 
levies  a  tax  upon  the  manufactured  spirit.  The  Crown  and  rural 
oommunes  authorise  or  not,  as  they  please,  the  establishment  of 
public-houses  in  their  midst. 

To  combat  the  progress  of  intemperance,  the  sale  of  spirits  is 
euinisted  to  a  joint-stock  society,  founded  by  persons  possessing  the 
general  esteem.  Each  town  has  its  own  society,  enjoying  its  special 
charter,  confirmed  by  the  economic  department  of  the  Finnisli 
Senate,  and  the  operations  of  all  these  local  societies  is  under  the 
control  of  the  governor.  The  communes  can,  if  they  please,  de- 
prive the  society  of  the  right  of  selling  drink  in  retail ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  moralising  activity  of  the  societies  assures  for  them  the  preference 
of  the  communes,  who  have  organised  in  their  favour  a  sort  of  mono- 
poly. The  profits  of  the  societies,  after  deducting  16^  per  cent.,  are 
employed  in  works  of  public  utility,  and  in  those  which  contribute  to 
elevate  the  morality  of  the  lower  classes.  At  Vyborg,  for  instance, 
the  profits  on  the  sale  of  drink  are  devoted  to  schools,  to  the  fire 
brigade,  to  the  public  library,  to  the  theatre,  &c.  From  this  fund 
alio  were  paid  the  expenses  of  several  Finnish  workmen  who  were 
Bent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1878. 

The  sellers  of  spirits  under  this  system  have  no  personal  interest 
in  pushing  the  sale  of  drink.     On  the  contrary,  they  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  enforcing  the  strict  rules  against  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to 
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drunken  men,  and  tp  women  and  children.  Modifications  of  the 
same  system  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  Eussia.  At  Bogorodsk 
communal  public-houses  have  been  established  under  an  assumed 
name  with  great  success.  The  ];ural  commune  of  Avdotino  has.  made 
a  pro&t  of  18.000  roubles,  with  which  it  has  bought  500  desiatines 
of  land,  and  created  a  reserve  fund  for  communal  purposes. 

A  neighbouring  commune  has  accumulated  17)000  roubles  from 
the  same  source.  Where  these  communal  public-houses  exist,  ofEences 
against  the  law  diminish,  ai^d  public  morality  is  remarkably  ioqiroved. 
In  the  district  of  Bogorodak  ^o  the  experiment  has  been  tried  with 
complete  success.  The  abuse  of  the  sale  of  drink  sank  to  a  minimnni, 
and  the  communal  public-bouse  supplies  the  needs  of  the  people 
without  tempting  them  to  abuse. 

The  feeling  in  favour  of  communal  public-houses  was  so  stroQgin 
the  commission  that  many  members  wished  entirely  to  abolish  all 
private  dram-shops,  and  allow  only  public-houses  owned  by  the  com- 
mune. It  was  decided  that  individuals  should  only  be  licensed  to 
sell  drink  when  the  commune  refused  to  undertake  the  work;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  communal  public-houses  should  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
the  sale. 

The  second  point  decided  by  the  commission  was  in  favour  of  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  public-houses.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
Zemstvos  and  municipal  councils  should  havjp  the  right  to  decide  the 
number,  the  size,  and  the  type  of  pubUc-houses  in  their  locality ;  the 
right  to  issue  licenses  for  commissions  to  be  reserved  to  a  special 
licensing  board,  composed  of  justices  of  the  peace,  members  of  the 
delegates  of  the  Zemstvos,  marshals  of  the  noblesse ;  and  the  normal 
proportion  of  public-houses  to  population  to  be  1  to  1,000,  which  is 
equivalent  to  closing  about  two-thirds  of  the  existing  places  of  sale. 
The  Zemstvos  are  to  have  the  right  of  increasing  or  decreasii^  this 
proportion  by  25  per  cent.  They  are  also  to  have  the  right  to  dose 
them  altogether,  or  open  niore  than  the  normal  numbex  with  the 
assent  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  approval  of  the  provincial 
assembly. 

They  decided  in  favour  of  confining  the  sale  of  spirits  in  the  rural 
communes  to  two  descriptions  of  shops.  The  .first  are  those  with  the 
right  of  sale  ifor  drinking  on  the  premises,  as  you  say  in  England, 
which  answers  to  your  ordinary  public-house.  The  license  is  only  to 
be  given  to  them  on  condition  that  they  also  provide  tea  andiood  for 
their  customers. 

The  second  description  of  shops  are  those  for  the  sale  of  liquor  in 
corked  bottles  for  consucpption  at  home.  Hotels  and  railway  bufleU 
are  to  be  left  as  they  are.  Bestaurants  wher^  drink  is  sold  are  to  be 
limited  in  number  by  the  municipal  councils. 

Every  three  years  lists  of  localities,  where  .public-houses  can  be 
established  are  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Zemstvos,  with  the  assistance 
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of  the  excise  officers.  A  proposal  to  permit  the  local  commissary 
of  the  police  to  assist  in  drawing  up  these  lists  was  defeated  after  a 
reiy  animated  dispute. 

Another  important  decision  was  that  which  interdicted  any 
members  of  the  Zemstvos  or  municipal  councils  to  hold  a  license  for 
the  €ale  of  drink,  and  the  owners  of  the  houses  where  drink  is  sold 
are  not  to  he  permitted  to  vote  in  the  settlement  of  any  questions  re- 
lating to  the  drink-shops.  They  are  only  allowed  to  have  a  con- 
sultative voice — a  very  necessary  stipulation. 

It  was  also  decided  to  forbid  the  opening  of  any  drink-shop  within 
less  than  40  to  100  sagftnes  (from  90  to  230  yards)  from  any  church, 
school,  or  other  public  building  in  towns,  or  within  less  than  100  to 
200  sag^nes  in  villages. 

Conomunes  and  individual  proprietors  are  to  be  allowed  to  forbid 
the  opening  of  drink-shops  upon  their  own  land. 

One  of  the  decisions  at  which  the  experts  arrived  with  only  one 
dissentient,  referred  to  the  sale  of  drink  by  Jews.  Well,  we  do  not 
like  the  Jews,  that  is  a  fact ;  and  the  dislike  is  reciprocal.  But  the 
reason  we  do  not  like  them  is  not  because  of  their  speculative  mono- 
theism, but  because  of  their  practical  heathenism.  To  us  they  are 
what  the  relics  of  the  Amorites  and  Canaanites  were  to  the  Hebrews 
in  old  times — a  debased  and  demoralised  element  which  is  alien  to 
onr  national  life,  and  a  source  of  indescribable  evils  to  our  people. 
It  is  not  to  the  Jew  as  a  rejecter  of  Christianity  that  we  object ;  it 
is  to  the  Jew  as  a  bitter  enemy  of  Christian  emancipation,  the 
vampire  of  our  rural  communes,  the  tempter  of  our  youth,  and  the 
centre  of  the  demoralising,  corrupting  agencies  which  impair  our 
civilisation.  Ask  anybody  who  has  lived,  if  only  for  a  day  or  two, 
near  our  custom-houses,  and  you  will  learn  that  all  the  smugglers, 
all  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods^  all  the  keepers  of  brandy-shops  are 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  great  Semitic  race.  If  the  Jews 
but  obeyed  the  ten  commandments  of  their  Lawgiver,  there  would 
be  but  little  objection  to  them  in  Russia.  But  as  even  Moses  found 
his  Jews  more  than  he  could  manage  when  his  back  was  turned,  it  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  Russians  have  much  difficulty  in  managing 
a  people  in  whose  ears  the  thunders  of  Sinai  have  long  since  grown 
faint. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recently,  in  a  fit  of  noble  indignation, 
delivered  a  very  long  lecture  on  the  cruelties  of  Jew-baiting 
in  Russia.  It  might  have  had  some  weight  if  the  writer  had 
nut  been  as  inaccurate  as  be  was  prejudiced.  For  instance,  Russians 
were  solemnly  upbraided  for  confining  the  chosen  people  to  *  the 
most  ignoble  occupations.'  No  doubt.  But  considering  the  number 
of  Jewish  journalists  in  Russia,  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
(ioea  not  seem  to  think  much  of  the  dignity  of  his  profession.  But 
Jews  are  not  only  journalists  with  us ;  they  also  follow  the  equally 
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*  ignoble'  occupations  of  professors,  teachers,  authors,  lawyers,  barruters, 
doctors,  bankers,  merchants,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  occupy  posi- 
tions in  the  Government  service.  I  was  immensely  amused  in  leading 
in  the  same  impartial  paper  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  that  IL 
Aksakoff  and  his  friends  are  the  real  ringleaders  of  these  disgiaoeful 
anti-Jewish  rioters,  just  as  I  suppose  many  people  say  that  the  PaU 
Mall  Oazette  and  its  friends  are  the  real  authors  of  the  disgraceful 
Land  League  outrages  m  Ireland.  The  most  amusing  part  of  this 
nonsensical  letter  was  its  confident  assumption  that  a  few  more  sweet- 
tempered  and  well-informed  articles  in  English  newspapers— whose 
immense  influence  and  circulation  in  Russia  every  one  knows— will 
actually  upset  our  present  Ministry,  and  bring  the  Jews  and  their 
admirers  into  power.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  censures  of  European 
opinion  have  some  effect  in  Bussia  ;  but,  as  the  Poles  discovered  in 
1863,  it  is  not  exactly  that  which  our  censors  desire. 

An  intelligent  diplomatist,  who  has  lived  a  long  time  in  Russia, 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  when  we  were  discussing  this  question, 
'  The  forbearance  of  the  Bussians  is  wonderful.  No  one  can  imagine 
how  much  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  these  Jews.  It  is 
strange  that  these  outbreaks  have  never  occurred  before.'  But  it  is 
by  no  means  only  Bussians  who  find  it  difficult  to  love  the  Jews. 
The  riots  in  Warsaw,  where  our  Government  made  no  fewer  tiian 
2,700  arrests,  although  there  were  as  many  Christians  as  Jews 
injured,  were  made  not  only  by  Orthodox  Bussians  but  by  Catholic 
Poles.  Nor  is  Protestant  Germany  behind  her  neighbours  in  this 
agitation. 

According  to  a  letter  from  Berlin,  Prince  Bismarck  some  time 
ago  was  interrogated  about  the  anti-Semitic  movement.  He  at  first 
hesitated,  then  said  with  a  smile,  ^As  a  Minister  of  State,  I 
condemn  it ;  but,'  he  added  with  emphasis,  '  as  a  Prussian,  as  a 
German,  as  a  Christian,  as  a  man,  I  cannot  help  but  approve  it,' 
Unfortunately,  wherever  the  Jews  are  numerous,  they  are  hated.  It  is 
only  where  they  are  an  imperceptible  handful  that  they  find  admiren. 
There  is  one  '  ignoble  occupation,'  however,  to  which  the  Jews  are 
very  much  devoted.  The  Jewish  papers  declare  that  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  thousand  Jewish  families  will  be  ruined  if  the  Jews  are 
not  permitted  to  keep  open  these  infamous  drink-shops  which  are 
the  curse  of  the  Bussian  communes.  How  many  Iiundred  thousand 
honest  Bussian  families,  I  wonder,  have  these  Jewish  brandy-sellers 
ruined  ? 

That  our  objection  is  solely  to  the  anti-national  Jews,  not  to 
Jews  who  become  Bussians  in  all  but  their  origin,  is  proved  by  the 
decision  of  the  commission  in  favour  of  allowing  the  Karaite  Jews, 
or  ^  Karai'mes,'  as  they  are  called,  and  call  themselves,  in  Bussia,  to 
sell  drink  as  freely  as  any  other  of  their  Bussian  fellow-subjects.  It 
is  only  the  Talmudist  Jews  who  are  forbidden  that  privilege. 
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The  Kanute  delegates  have  urged  the  Grovemment  to  proclaim 
them  as  not  belonging  to  the  Jewish  family.  The  Russian  Grovern- 
ment  has  always  protected  them ;  our  great  Empress  Catherine  the 
Second  granted  them  very  important  prerogatives.  In  legal  ques- 
tions they  share  all  the  rights  of  the  fiussians.  But  the  Karaites  un- 
fortnnately  are  not  numerous — about  ten  thousand  people  altogether; 
whilst  the  Talmudist  Jews  amoimt  to  about  three  millions,  who  chiefly 
live  in  Bussian  towns,  and  are  hostile  to  agriculture.  In  France 
the  namber  of  the  Jews  hardly  reaches  fifty  thousand ;  in  England, 
sixty.  It  is  not  surprising  that  so  small  a  handful  *does  almost 
no  harm  in  England,'  as  I  am  assured  by  my  English  friends. 

The  Karaites  are  regarded  by  the  Talmudists  as  schismatics. 
They  believe  in  Moses,  they  reject  the  Talmud ;  but  although  they 
do  not  believe  in  Christianity,  they  are  subject  to  no  disabilities,  and 
they  were  specially  exempted  from  the  prohibition  to  Jews  to  keep 
public-houses.  It  really  is  a  remarkable  sect;  their  chief  charac- 
teristics are  honesty,  loyalty,  and  cleanliness.  They  are  generally  very 
highly  thought  of  in  Bussia,  and  are  great  agriculturists.  If  our 
objection  had  been  merely  due  to  race  hatred,  there  would  have  been 
no  reason  for  this  distinction.  The  experts,  as  if  still  further  to 
emphasise  their  desire  to  avoid  anything  approaching  to  persecution, 
passed  a  further  resolution,  although  only  by  a  majority  of  one,  in 
&vour  of  allowing  even  the  anti-national  Talmudist  Jews  to  undertake 
the  surveillance  of  the  sale  of  spirits,  if  they  were  nominated  for  the 
post  by  the  votes  of  their  neighbours.  This  proves  clearly  enough,  I 
suppose,  that  if  their  moral  character  were  of  a  higher  level,  they 
would  never  have  been  actually  dangerous,  and  therefore  estranged. 

As  the  worst  intemperance  arises  from  the  abuse  of  spirits,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  encourage  rather  than  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
beer.  But  although  this  was  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
experts,  it  was  at  the  same  time  decided  that  the  local  Zemstvos 
should  have  the  right  to  close  even  the  beershops,  if  they  deemed 
it  desirable.  The  principle  of '  local  option '  is  very  strong  in  Bussia. 
Trust  this  fact  or  not,  but  it  is  quite  true  nevertheless,  that  you  will 
seek  in  vain  for  a  country  where  the  principle  of  local  self-government 
is  more  generally  accepted  than  in  Bussia*  The  central  power  is 
autocratic,  of  course ;  but  each  of  the  village  communes,  which  in 
their  aggregate  compose  the  empire,  is  democratic  to  the  last  ex- 
treme. It  is  the  wide  liberty  of  the  commune  which  enables  us  to 
bear,  without  many  of  us  even  feeling  it,  the  pressure  of  *  despotism.' 

If  our  peasants  are  free  to  manage  the  affairs  that  concern  them, 
and  each  man  or  woman  landholder  has  a  voice  and  a  vote  at  the 
communal  councils,  they  can  support,  believe  me,  with  all  necessary 
fortitude,  the  terrible  deprivation  of  not  being  consulted  about  the 
rectification  of  the  firontier  of  Mantchuria,  or  the  regulation  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube. 
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To  judge  from  some  of  the  literature  of  your  temperance  niove- 
ment,  there  are  some  Englishmen  who  would  prefer  to  exchange  the 
privilege  of  directing  the  foreign  policy  of  India  for  the  more  simple 
liberty  which  every  Bussian  conmiune  is  to  possess,  of  banishing  from 
its  limits  the  village  brandy-shop. 

This  year's  licenses  are  only  to  be  issued  for  six  months  instead 
of  twelve,  in  order  that  the  Grovernment  and  the  conununes  maj  be 
unfettered  in  dealing  with  them.  But  not  a  word  was  said  about 
compensating  those  whose  licenses  will  not  be  renewed  next  July.  In 
fact,  the  very  idea  of  compensating  those  who  have  only  demoralised 
the  community  seems  simply  absurd  to  my  countrymen. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission  of  experts  may  thas  be 
summarised  :  (1)  Liberty  to  the  communes  to  close  all  places  for  the 
sale  of  drink  within  the  conmiunal  limits.  (2)  Permission  to  be 
given  to  the  commimes  to  establish  oonununal  monopolies  of  the 
sale  of  drink.  (3)  No  public-houses  to  be  established  above  25  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  one  per  thousand  of  the  population,  and  that 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Zemstvo.  (4)  Tea  and  food  to  be  sold 
at  all  places  where  drink  is  consumed  on  the  premises.  (5)  Licenses 
to  be  granted  by  contract  {par  voie  de  sotimiasione),  and  the  price 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  fixed  by  law  to  be  divided  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  agricultural  populations.  (6)  Rigorous  super- 
vision of  the  public-houses  by  the  local  authorities ;  and  last,  but  aot 
least,  no  Talmudist  Jews  to  be  allowed  to  keep  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
drink.  What  will  be  the  fate  of  these  recommendations  I  do  not 
know ;  they  represent  not  the  decisions  of  an  authoritative  body,  bat 
the  reconmiendations  of  an  imperial  commission.  It  may  be  that 
these  experts,  in  their  anxiety  to  realise  an  ideal  of  Mr.  Crladstone— 
that  of  legislating  so  as  to  make  it  easy  to  do  right  and  difficult  to 
do  wrong — may  have  aimed  too  high,  seeking  rather  what  ought  to 
be  than  what  is  possible  to  accomplish.  But  these  views  are  notable 
as  those  of  honest,  experienced  Bussians  on  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  of  the  day.  Perhaps  it  is  even  the  greatest.  So  itoeitainly 
appears  to  many  in  my  country.  ^  The  emancipation  of  the  peasant 
from  drunkenness,'  they  say,  ^  is  as  great  a  work  as  his  emancipatioi) 
from  serfdom.'  If  this  seems  fanatical  to  any  in  England,  peo{de 
should  remember  that  Bussians  never-  do  things  by  halves,  and  that 
even  Englishmen  as  far  apart  as  Mr.  Cobden  and  Professor  Huilej 
agree  that,  in  the  words  of  the  former, '  the  temperanoe  cause  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  social  and  political  reform.' »  Professor  Huxley, 
indeed,  has  declared :  ^  Talk  of  political  questions  ?  There  lies 
beneath  all  these  questions  the  great  question  whether  that  profligate 
misery  which  dogs  the  footsteps  of  modem  civilisation  shall  be 
allowed  to  exist.  I  believe  that  is  the  great  political  question  of 
the  future ! '  There  are  many  who  question  the  possibility  of  dealiog 
so  summarily  with  a  source  of  so  much  revenue.     But  the  Bussian 
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Ifational  party  replies,  with  Mr.  G-ladstone,  that  'fiscal  grounds  must 
neeesBarily  be  secondary.  The  question  ought  to  be  decided  entirely 
OB  social  and  moral  grounds.' 

K  intemperance  ceased,  the  peasant  could  afford  to  pay  even 
more  taxes  than  those  which  he  pays  while  poisoning  himself  with 
brandy*  But  there  is  another  reply,  that  is  urged  with  much  force 
and  earnestness  by  Mr.  Katkoff  in  the  Moscow  Gazette*  Whatever 
may  be  done  by  law,  the  sale  of  drink  will  continue.  If  it  is  reduced 
bj  half,  a  greater  good  will  be  achieved  than  many  believe  possible. 
To  secure  the  State  against  loss,  Mr.  Katkoff  urges  the  State  to 
monopolise  the  manufacture  of  spirits  as  Prince  Bismarck  endeavours 
to  monopolise  that  of  tobacco,  or  as  you  monopolise  the  production  of 
opiam  in  India. 

In  Russia  in  1879^  including  Poland  and  Siberia,  there  were 
2,756  distilleries.  If  the  Government  monopolised  the  production  of 
all  these  distilleries,  it  ooidd  fix  its  own  price ;  and  if  it  secured  the 
profits  now  absorbed  by  the  manufacturers,  a  much  less  sale  would 
still  hiing  in  the  same  revenue,'  as  by  raising  the  price  it  could 
increase  its  receipts. 

Bussians  in  temperance  as  in  intemperance  are  given  to  extremes. 
We  have  our  total  prohibitionists  as  well  as  you.  The  experts,  how- 
ever, ooncluded  that,  if  the  feeling  in  favour  of  local  prohibition  is 
strong,  it  will  be  enough  to  allow  it  to  be  legally  enforced.  If  the 
local  feeling  is  adverse  to  complete  prohibition,  a  decree  of  the 
Central  Grovemment  would  only  be  evaded,  and  fall  into  contempt. 
They  seem  to  have  gone  as  far  as  is  prudent.  I  wonder  whether 
jfoor  House  of  Commons  is  inclined  to  go  as  far  as  this. 

It  is  really  remarkable  what  a  strong  feeling  there  is  in  Bussia  in 
iaYOQr  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people.  We  have  been  cru- 
sading all  over  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  other  countries.  We  are 
now  displaying  the  same  energy  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  peasants. 
These,  at  least,  cannot  be  more  ungrateful  than  Prince  Milan  of  Servia 
and  his  present  Ministers ;  and  the  fruits  of  our  campaign  against 
intemperance  and  ignorance  no  Berlin  Congress  will  interfere  to 
snatch  away.  Russia,  believe  me,  for  the  time  has  no  ambition 
to  play  a  prominent  rdle  in  the  European  drama.  As  Prince  Grort- 
chakoff  said  after  the  Crimean  war :  La  Ruasie  ne  boude  pas,  ells  ae 
recueille.  Bussia  sulks  not,  like  Achilles  in  his  tent :  she  is  recover- 
ing her  energies,  developing  her  resources,  educating  and  moralising 
her  people.  *  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought '  of  those  who  fail 
to  recognise  that.  Circumstances  might,  of  course,  at  any  moment 
compel  any  great  country  to  enter  the  field.  Over  gome  things  no 
autocrat,  not  even  the  House  of  Commons,  has  control ;  but  all  the 
legends  accepted  so  greedily  by  the  credulous  West  about  Russia  pro- 
posing this  war  or  suggesting  this  aggression  $re  too  absurd.  Our 
strength  is  to  sit  still,  so  far  as  foreign  politics  are  concerned,  in 
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order  that  we  may  the  more  vigorously  apply  ourselves  to  the  work 
of  internal  improvement.  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  that 
credulity  is  not  sincere.  It  is  simply  one  of  those  numerous  news- 
paper mancBuvres  which  have  already  greatly  contributed  to  the 
diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  press.  It  is  unworthy  of  serious 
papers  to  play  the  part  of  catch-pennies,  but  I  dare  say  I  am  not  a 
good  judge  of  profitable  speculations. 

'  The  condition  of  the  people  question,'  as  Carlyle  used  to  call  it, 
is  the  question  of  the  day  in  Bussia.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  laughs  at 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  ^Apotheosis  of  the  Mujik,'  but  we  do 
not  seek  to  deify,  only  to  develop,  our  peasants.  The  programme  of 
the  experts  covers  but  a  small  part  of  the  field.  It  deals  with  the 
negatives,  and  is  almost  entirely  restrictive.  Like  the  Decalogue,  it 
says  continually :  ^  Thou  shalt  not.'  But  a  nation,  like  individuals, 
cannot  exist  on  negatives.  If  they  must  not  drink  brandy,  they 
must  drink  something  else  to  keep  them  warm  during  the  winters, 
and  upon  this  the  attention  of  our  reformers  has  been  turned.  In 
the  army  it  has  been  proved  that  the  establishment  of  canteens  for 
the  sale  of  tea  to  our  troops  produced  a  much  greater  diminution  of 
intemperance  than  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  it«  punishment. 
The  sale  of  tea,  therefore,  is  to  be  made  compulsory  at  all  brandy- 
shops  that  are  to  be  licensed  in  the  future.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Russian  tea  is  the  best  in  Europe,  but,  like  most  good  things,  it  can- 
not be  bought  cheaply.  The  method  of  carrying  it  over  the  steppe, 
which  improves  the  flavour  of  the  tea,  adds  to  its  price.  The 
commonest  tea  in  Russia  costs  about  four  shillings  a  pound,  and  our 
pound  is  less  than  yours.  One  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  is  the  lower- 
ing of  the  import  duty  on  tea. 

There  is  another  direction  in  which  the  temperance  movement  is 
working,  and  that  is  by  appealing  to  the  people  to  abstain  from  drink. 
I  know  it  is  the  fashion  among  many  to  represent  the  Orthodox 
Church  as  if  it  were  hopeless  to  look  for  any  moral  or  spiritual 
revival  by  its  agency.  Unfortunately,  the  Orthodox  Church — and  in 
that  widely  diflering  from  the  Roman  Catholic — is  not  only  in- 
different to  proselytism,  it  is  even  hostile  to  proselytising.  'Let 
those  who  earnestly  long  for  truth,  seek  and  deserve  it  by  their 
energetic  and  earnest  efforts.  The  Church  wants  no  subterfuges  and 
humble  inducements  in  trying  to  have  new,  half-convinced  converts,' 
say  those  who  represent  her.* 

In  that  non-proselytism  the  Eastern  Church  goes  perhaps  too 
far ;  but  in  this  dignified  attitude  there  is  a  certain  analogy  with 
the  Russian  national  pride,  which  also  objects  to  explanations  and 

"  This,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Overbeck,  the  editor  of  the  Orthodox 
Catholic  Beview,  whose  learned  work  on  the  claims  of  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Cbardi 
has  *  been  highly  appreciated  even  by  the  advanced  Unitarian  organ  The  Inqmrer! 
I)r.  Overbeck  greatly  regrets  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion  in  our  Ohnrch. 
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justifinations.  *  What  does  it  matter,'  I  am  often  told,  ^  what  is 
said,  writtes,  or  thought  about  Bussia  ?  Whatever  we  do,  we  have 
no  need  to  answer,  no  explanation  to  offer.'  Such  is  decidedly  not 
my  view,  and  I  therefore  return  to  my  theme. 

The  Orthodox  Church  has  at  least  energetically  co-operated  with 
the  National  Government  in  the  work  of  moral  reformation.  The 
Holy  Synod  has  issued  striking  little  tracts  and  handbills  explaining 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  illustrating  them  by  anatomical  plates  ;  and 
it  is  interesting,  they  tell  me — ^for  they  were  issued  after  I  had  left 
Enssiain  August — ^to  see  the  crowds  gather  round  these  placards  in  the 
streets  reading  the  synodical  appeal,. and  discussing  the  illustrations. 

A  still  more  promising  effort  is  being  made  by  the  clergy.  In 
each  parish  it  is  proposed  to  form — in  some  parishes  it  is  already  in 
fall  working — a  kind  of  parish  improvement  society,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  priests,  for  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  people.  At  Vilna,  where  one  of  these 
protection  societies — as  they  are  called — is  in  full  working  order,  the 
members  of  the  society  imdertake  the  surveillance  of  public-houses. 
They  compel  them  to  close  at  nine  o'clock  every  night.  They  make 
periodical  visits  to  all  the  drinking-places,  and  if  they  find  any  one 
intoxicated,  they  immediately  take  him  home.  On  the  first  occasion, 
the  drunkard  is  admonished  before  his  family ;  on  the  second,  he  is 
publicly  rebuked ;  and  on  the  third,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  a  slight 
fine. 

These  societies  also  take  a  great  interest  in  getting  the  children 
to  school,  and  in  organising  charitable  relief.  Particulars  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  object,  and  mode  of  working  of  the  society  at  Vilna 
have  been  sent  to  every  parish  priest  in  Bussia,  in  the  hope  that 
similar  action  may  be  taken  in  every  village  in  the  empire. 

These  particulars  I  learned  from  that  excellent  little  weekly  paper 
Sddy  Vestnik  (or  Village  Messenger)^  which  deserves  especial  men- 
tion in  any  account  of  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  improve  the 
intellectual  and  social  condition  of  the  peasants.  The  Village 
Messenger  is  a  paper  established  by  Count  Ignatieff  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  poorest  peasants  with  a  weekly  supply  of  trust- 
worthy intelligence.  Originally  intended,  probably,  to  counteract 
the  seditious  publications  secretly  circulate  by  the  Nihilists,  it  has 
become  a  great  agency  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  It  is 
said  that  500,000  copies  of  this  paper  are  circulated  every  week  in 
Rnssia.  A  copy  of  it  is  sent  gratis  by  the  Government  to  every 
voloet  in  the  empire,  where  every  peasant  can  read  it,  or  have  it 
read  to  him.  The  Village  Messenger  can  be  subscribed  for  at  the 
rate  of  three  roubles  a  year,  free  by  post.  In  shape  it  resembles 
your  Family  Herald^  and  varies  in  size  from  eight  to  twelve  pages. 
Clearly  printed  on  good  paper,  it  supplies  so  great  a  want  that  every 
one  is  surprised  it  was  never  thought  of  before. 
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All  the  readers — and  it  must  have  millions — of  the  FiUogm  jfes- 
aenger  are  invited  to  ask  any  qaeation  they  please,  and  to  send  any 
eontribution  they  like  of  news  or  of  opinion.  These  questions  will 
be  answered  as  far  as  possible,  and  these  contributions  of  the  peuants 
have  hitherto  taken  the  shape  of  letters  demanding  the  sapj^eesioii 
of  the  drink-shops.  Correspondents '  make  the  VilUigs  Meaaenger  look 
like  a  Bussian  version  of  your  AUiaTice  News. 

The  contents  of  this  paper  are  varied  so  as  to  suit  the  taste  of  its 
million  readers.  There  are  interesting  details  of  the  Imperial  Family, 
stories  of  heroism  of  Russian  soldiers,  descriptions  of  celebrated 
churches  and  monasteries,  reports  of  the  state  of  the  crops,  the  prices 
of  com,  the  demand  for  labour,  copies  of  new  ukases,  with  eiplana- 
tions  as  to  their  meaning,  together  witti  articles  dealing  with  practical 
farming  questions,  and  vigorous^  exhortations  to  virtue,  benefioenoe, 
economy,  cleanliness,  and  industry.  Of  oourse  the  ViUage  MesBertger 
is  but  a  small  paper,  and  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  gieat 
journals  of  the  capitals.  But  to  the  peasant  communes  buried  in  our 
vast  forests  or  scattered  over  endless  steppes,  the  weekly  anrival  of 
the  SeUiky  Vestnik  is  perhaps  an  even  greater  mental  stimulus  and 
excitement  than  the  daily  newspaper  to  the  citizens  of  the  capital 

And  here  let  me  say  that,  although  I  have  carefully  read  every 
number  of  the  Sdahy  Vestnik  that  has  yet  appeared,  I  have  fidled  to 
find  any  of  that  strong  anti-English  spirit  which  the  St.  Jcmeffi 
Gazette  discerned  in  its  pages,  and  not  the  slightest  intimation  that 
Russia  is  preparing  to  invade  India.  That,  however,  is  such  a  morbid 
idSe  fixe  with  the  editors  of  some  London  papers,  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  even  the  innocent  little  Sdahy  Vestnik  acts  as  miiror  to 
their  thoughts.  One  is  always  interested  in  sincere  convictions,  no 
matter  how  absurd  they  are,  but  conviction  must  be  weak  indeed  if 
it  has  to  invoke  the  support  of  manufactured  evidence. 

Free  newspapers,  temperance  placards,  cheap  tea,  parish  improve- 
ment societies,  are  not  all  the  means  used  to  combat  intemperanoe.  In 
Buflsia,  as  elsewhere,  people  drink  very  often  from  mere  idleness.  Drink 
is  their  only  recreation.  So  to  provide  cheap  amusement  is  to  create  a 
■powerful  rival  to  the  attractions  of  the  drink-shop.  It  is  with  this 
end  in  view  that  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  mimioipal  council  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  police  to  found  in  the  capital  a  popular 
theatre,  to  be  maintained  by  the  municipality,  and  to  create  for  the 
masses  an  alternative  to  the  debasing  pleasure  of  intemperance. 
Similar  proposals  have  been  made  elsewhere ;  but  of  oourse,  even  at 
the  best,  theatres  can  only  be  established  in  the  large  towns.  In 
small  places  reading-rooms  and  tea-houses  are  all  that  can  be  pro- 
vided. 

More  important  than  any  of  these  projects  is  the  work  of  popular 
education.  To  meet  the  wants  of  scattered  villages  ioolea  ainbur 
lantes  are  being  organised,  so  that  one  master  may  direct  education 
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in  three  or  four  places.  Night  schools  are  also  being  established  for 
those  who  are  at  work  through  the  day.  A  society  has  been  formed 
at  St.  Petersburg,  with  branches  in  all  the  provinces,  for  the  purpose 
of  oiganising  industrial,  agricultural,  and  technical  schools,  museums, 
exhibitions,  Ac,  in  towns  and  villages  throughout  Russia.  The 
Zemstvos  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  secondary  education  of 
the  people. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  here  an  extract  from  the 
statistical  work  of  M.  A.  Popoff,  who  has  just  completed  his  account 
of  the  state  of  public  education  in  Bussia  in  1873.  'In  that  year 
Sussia  had  38,789  public  schools  with  1,931,319  scholars  (1,408,602 
boys  and  522,717  girle).  That  is,  there  was  one  school  for  evety 
2,195  scholars,  and  one  scholar  to  every  forty-four  inhabitants': 
19  per  cent,  of  these  scholars  belong  to  Finland.  In  Russia  the 
average  number  of  children  for  school  is  forty-nine.  The  districts 
beet  supplied  with -schools  are  Finland  and  the  Baltic  provinces.  In 
Busaia  and  Europe  the  average  in  one  school  is  648  inhabitants,  in 
Siberia  1  to  166,  although  in  two  provinces  of  the  Amour  the  pro- 
portion is  1  to  24,  over  the  Transbaikal  1  to  26,  and  in  Oentoral 
Asia  1  to  1 1 6.  The  cost  of  education  in  1876  was  9,364,738  roublds^ 
of  whidi  2,703,603  were  furnished  by  one  Zemstvo,  4,214,836  by  one 
common  municipality,  and  2,446,279  by  individuals.  The  average 
cost  for  a  scholar  is  4  roubles  84  copecks,  and  for  a  school  241 
roubles  per  annum.' 

The  moral  and  religious  tendency  which  prevails  in  Bussia  at 
present  makes  itself  felt  in  many  ways.  One  day  an  Imperial  decree 
doses  all  the  Bussian  theatres  on  Sunday  and  some  &8t-day8; 
another,  the  municipal  council  of  Smolensk  forbids  the  holding  of  the 
weekly  fidr  on  Sunday,  and  insists  on  the  Sunday  closing  of  all  shops 
not  dealing  in  articles  of  necessity.  There  is  also  a  humanitarian 
tendency  in  the  project'  of  the  law  for  limiting  ehfldren's  labour  in 
ftctories,  and  providing  inspection.  If  this  law  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor,  no  child  under  12  will  be  allowed  to  work  in  a  factory  after 
the  1st  of  June,'  1882^  Ftom  the  age  of  12  to  18  all  night-work  is 
forbidden,  and  no  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day  most  be  passed  in  a 
faetory.  Every  factory  must  be  visited  at  least  twite  a  year  by  a 
Grovemment  inspector.  The  question  of  workmen's  insurance  is  ex- 
eiting  mneh  attention,  and  every  social  question  is  keenly  discussed. 

If  after  all  these  efforts,  after  this  revival  of  new  energies, 
the  condition  of  the  people  does  not  improve — but  no — ^that  must 
not,  that  cannot  be ! 

Olga  Novikoff,  nSe  KiKiBFP. 
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Readebs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Pirate  will  remember  the  character  of 
Mr.  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  yeoman, '  who,  if 
he  had  flourished  at  any  time  within  these  thirty  or  forty  years,  oould 
not  have  missed  to  have  held  the  office  of  vice-president  of  some 
eminent  agricultural  society,' '  and  who  had  already  been  taught  by 
many  years'  experience  a  dark  sort  of  notion  that,  without  undervaluing 
or  doubting  his  own  skill,  it  would  be  quite  as  well  that  almost  all  the 
trouble  and  risk  (in  farming)  should  be  at  the  expense  of  bis  em- 
ployer.'   What  was  a  dark  notion  to  Mr.  Yellowley  has  now  become 
an  axiom,  and  a  little  education  will  perhaps  shortly  convince  the 
landowner  himself  of  its  truth.     This  century  will  be  remembered, 
no  doubt,  as  an  era  of  enlightenment,  of  discoveries  and  triumphs 
in   science    and  in  art,  but   it   will  not   adequately   fulfil  what  is 
expected  from  it,  unless  it  renders  exertion  unnecessary  either  for 
a  livelihood  or  for  success,  unless  in  fact  it  enables  seven  hal^miy 
loaves  to  be  sold  for  a  penny.     For  many  years  the  landowner  has 
been  credited  with  the  possession  of  the   most  valuable  form  of 
security  ;  no  other  class  of  property  has  been  supposed  to  be  able  to  vie 
with  his,  and  among  its  chief  recommendations  has  been  the  fact  that 
it  could  not '  run  away,'  and  the  supposition  that  it  was  always  in- 
creasing in  value.     Of  late,  however,  we  have  changed,  and  we  are 
engaged  in  changing,  all  these  assumptions.    It  would  be  a  gieat 
benefit  to  landowners  if  they  could  withdraw  for  a  short  period  their 
property  from  the  public  gaze  and  from  the  attention  of  critics.    If 
only  the  land  could  ^  run  away,' jealousies  would  be  appeased,  and 
the  landowner  and  his  stewardship  be  forgotten.     As  it  is,  he  is  at 
the  present  moment  the  focus  of  general  interest,  the  subject  of  half 
the  literature  of  the  day,  inveighed  against  on  one  hand  as  the  root  of 
all  evil,  extolled  on  the  other  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  State.    Mr. 
Bright  recently  charged  him  with  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and 
other  critics,  to  whom  we  shall  presently  allude,  have  attacked  him 
as  though  he  were  some  feudal  baron,  who  gained  his  living  by 
making  raids  upon  the  property  of  his  poorer  neighbours. 

Meanwhile  the  coimtry  squire  is  blinded  by  the  fierce  light  that 
is  poured  upon  himself  and  his  surroundings,  and  he  is  dumbfounded 
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when  he  reads  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  dismissing  tenants  ^ho  do 
not  touch  their  hats  to  him,  and  that  his  existence  is  a  burden  to  the 
country,  and  his  privileges  a  reproach  to  all  doctrines  of  equality. 
Deriving  a  precarious  living  from  his  investment,  and  hoping  for 
better  days,  he  fails  to  understand  the  position  he  is  in,  and  should 
the  tide  ever  beat  against  him,  as  it  has  against  his  less  fortimate 
brother  in  Ireland,  the  one  will  be  found  as  helpless  as  the  other,  and 
equally  to  deserve  the  imputations  of  apathy  and  supineness  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  year  1819  brought  against  the  upper 
classes.'    It  is  no  question  of  the  use  or  abuse  of  privileges.    Tyranni- 
cal usage  by  '  the  squire  or  parson  of  the  parish '  would  subject  the 
tyrant  to  an  amount  of  obloquy  which  would  drive  him  to  commit 
suicide  within  twelve  months,  while  the  needy  knife-grinder,  after 
receiving  testimonials  from  all  sides,  would  be  asked  to  stand  for  the 
neighbouring  borough.     The  privileges  connected  with  the  tenure  of 
land  are  fast  disappearing,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so.     The 
ranks  of  the  magistracy  are  recruited  from  all  classes,  and  if  any  con- 
sideration attaches  still  to  the  landowner  from  his  official  position, 
a  County  Crovemment  Bill,  making  extensive  changes,  will  impair 
if  not  destroy  it.     The  revolution  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
Befoim  Bill  of  1832  should  not  l/C  minimised.     The  retired  trades- 
man or  manufacturer,  or  his  descendant,  for  this  is  the  history  of  half 
\ht  squirearchy  of  England,  has  no  monopoly  of  pleasures,  but  rather 
a  monopoly  of  pains.     Among  the  chief  incidents  and  attractions  of 
a  country  life  and  of  a  landed  estate  were  its  sporting  rights  and 
amenities,  and  a  blow  has  been  given  to  these  by  Sir  William  Har- 
oourt's  Bill,  which  was  hardly  foreseen  at  the  time,  and ,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  not  yet  fully  estimated.     The  love  of  sport  is 
just  as  keen  in  one  class  as  in  another,  and  only  a  short  time  can 
elapse  before  shooting  will  be  prevalent  on  every  farm  in  the  coun- 
tiy.    The  distinction  between  winged  and  ground  game  will  soon  be 
considered  an  arbitrary  one,  and  the  landlords  will  yield  on  the 
ground  that  their  concession  will  be  likely  to  insure  the  payment  of 
their  rents.     During  the  contest  last  January  in  the  North  Biding 

'  '  The  Duke  observed  that  while  every  one  was  accustomed  to  rely  upon  the 
gOTenunent,  upon  a  sort  of  commatation  on  what  thej  paid  to  it,  personal  energy 
went  to  sleep  and  the  end  was  lost.  In  England  every  man  who  had  the  commonest 
independence,  one,  two,  five  or  six  hundred  or  a  thousand  a  year,  had  his  own  little 
plan  of  comfort,  his  &voarite  personal  pursuit — whether  his  library,  his  garden,  his 
hunting  or  his  farm — ^which  he  was  unwilling  to  allow  anything  (even  his  own  defence) 
to  disturb.  He  therefore  deceived  himself  into  a  notion  that  if  there  was  a  storm  it 
would  not  reach  him^  and  went  on  his  own  train,  until  it  was  actnaUy  broken  in  upon 
by  force.* — Plumer  VVard's  Mevi. ,yo\,  ii.  p.  43.  Resistance  to  outrages  is  a  rare  quality, 
although  it  is  sometimes  attended  with  success.  *  Mr.  Taine  mentions  a  MarseUles 
gentleman  who  was  proscribed '  during  the  French  revolution.  *  He  provided  him- 
self with  sabre  and  firearms,  never  showed  himself  without  them,  and  was  left  un- 
molested.'— Quarterly  Revtew,  January  1883,  p.  146.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
massacre  of  8t.  Bartholomew  only  two  men  offered  any  resistance,  one  of  whom  had 
never  borne  anns. 
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of  Yorkshire,  Mr.  KowlandsOn,  the  tenant  farmer  candidate,  ^ted 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  landlord  should  not  have  the  winged 
game  at  present  *  H  fant  s'amuser,'  cries  the  squire ;  but  thetenant 
former,  following  Talleyrand's  stern  logic,  will  reply,  *  Je  n'eA  vols 
pas  la  necessite.' 

Those  who  do  not  possess  land  have  little  interest  in  the  question. 
Scotland  is  overrun   during  the   shooting  season,  not  by  Engligfa 
squires,  foir  they  have  not  the  means,  but  by  wealthy  stockbrokers,  by 
the  heads  of  large  establishments  in  London,  by  the  owners  of  funded 
property,  and  the  supply  of  moors  is  being  rapidly  increased  to  meet 
the  demand.     A  glance  at  the  lists  of  shooting  quarters  for  hire  in 
1882  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  rents  asked  and  no  doubt  obtained, 
and  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  land  afforested.    The 
Ground  Game  Act  has  benefited  Scotch  proprietors  quite  as  much  as 
the  English  farmers,  and  even  present  rents  may  be  looked  upon  as 
moderate  compared  with  those  which  are  likely  to  be  asked  at  the 
expiration  of  present  leases.    There  is  undoubtedly  a  feeling  against 
the  use  of  the  land  in  this  way  in  parts  of  Scotland,  but  there  are  too 
many  powerful  motives  at  work  to  bring  about  any  change  in  the 
fashion.     The  large  sums  spent  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  the 
impetus  given  to  the  building  trade  by  the  erection  of  substantial 
houses  in  districts  heretofore  deserted,  the  heavy  gains  made  by  a 
people  fond  of  gain  and  keenly  alive  to  their  own  profit,  and  the  fact 
that  all  classes  who  have  any  leisure  or  any  money  to  spare  partici- 
pate in  the  pleasure,  tend  to  insure  the  habit.     It  is  humiliating  to 
be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  in  spite  of  all  the  additional  fiunlities 
afforded  in  this  centiu-y  for  the  pursuit  of  a  scientific  or  artistic 
career,  the  average  Englishman's  conception  of  a  leisured  life  is  un- 
doubtedly a  life  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  sport.     The  Englishman 
wlio  has  the  means  will  spend  those  means  in  racing,  hunting,  shoot- 
ing, or  fishing,  and  it  wotild  probably  be  found  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  spent  their  time  in  more  cultivated  occupations  w^re  un- 
fitted by  physical  incapacity  for  active  pursuits.     Shortsightedne« 
and  lameness  are  the  elder  brothers  of  literature.     We  have  heard  of 
an  old  Yorkshire  lease  where  the  ratting  of  some  special  bams  was 
i*eserved  to  the  landlord,  and  in  the  absence  of  its  larger  kindred 
this  humble  animal  may  again  engage  the  attention  of  the  English 
landowner. 

No  doubt  more  refined  pictures  exist,  such  as  that  drawn  by  Mr. 
Howitt,  who  says  that  the  country  gentleman  cannot  know  ennui 
when  he  can  call  to  his  presence  bur  Jeremy  Taylors  and  Tillotsons, 
our  Bumets,  Barrows,  and  •  Stillingfieets.  The  &miliarity  posseaed 
by  the  country  gentleman  with  these  authors  only  equals,  we  huAgme^ 
that  possessed  by  the  trading  and  working  classes.  If  he'  has  & 
library,  it  has  not  been  collected  by  himself,  but  an  inherited  one, 
and  any  London  bookseller  will  admit  that  his  customers  do  not 
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belong  to  this  class.  At  the  present  moment  he  is  like  Charles  Sur- 
&ce,  ^  of  a  communicative  disposition,  and  thinks  it  a  shame  to 
keep  90  much  knowledge  to  himself.'  The  interest  which,  during  the 
last  century  and.  the  beginning  of  this,  the  travelled  Englishman 
took  in  pictures,  in  statues,  and  in  gems,  his  wife  now  takes  in  furni- 
ture, and  the  sweepings  and  rubbish  of  Europe  are  packed  off  in 
gigantic  cases  to  New  York.  The  only  instinct  that  remains  intact 
is  the  predatory  one,  and  year  by  year  the  coimtry  gentleman  \?ill 
find  fewer  opportunities  of  gratifying  it  at  his  own  door. 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's  Commission 
stated  in  his  evidence,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  the  difference 
between  the  2^  percentage  made  by  the  proprietor  and  the  9  per^^ 
eentage  made  by  the  tenant,  that '  the  consideration  which  the  land- 
lord  enjoyed,  by  being  the  landlord,  must  be  taken  into  account.' 
We  conceive  that  few  things  would  be  found  to  differ  as  much  as  the 
estimate  the  country  gentleman  forms  of  his  own  position,  and  that 
formed  of  it  by  those  outside.  The  halo  of  romance  due  to  writers 
like  Addison  and  Washington  Irving,  added  to  by  foreign  observers, 
and  especially  by  American  travellers,  still  clings  to  the  occupant  of 
the  country  house.  There  is  little  differ^ce  in  the  descriptions  of 
his  life. 

Cmt  ainsi  que  se  fbrment,  a  Tomhre  du  foyer  patemel;  sous  les  arbres  plant^s 
par  las  ancetree,  ces  viefi  caknes  et  inflexibles,  ces  races  nobles  et  pures,  qui  se 
personnifient  dans  le  countiy  gentleman,  le  civia  agricola  de  rAngleterre.  C  est 
la  qull  apprend  cette  sereine  tiert^,  cette  ind^pendance  respectueuee  et  satisfaite 
eetfe  attitude  qui  n'est  ni  rogue  ni  servile,  dont  11  ofire  le  modele.  CTest  la  que  ae 
developpe  le  tranquiUe  sentiment  du  |bien-etre  assure,  qui  fait  le  fondement  du 
ifpos  des  £tat8 ;  le  bonheur  d'etre  a  sa  place,  de  tenir  gon  rang,  parce  que  ce  rang 
est  siiffisamment  garanti  contre  la  mobility  des  cboses  humaiues,  contre  cette  proxi- 
mity perp^tuelle  du  n^ant  qui  menace  les  existences  sociales  sons  les  pouvoirs 
absolos  et  sous  les  ddmocraties. 

With  this  state  of  Utopian  peace  Montalembert  saw  no  danger  of  in- 
terference until  public  opinion  should  declare  against  the  laws  of 
entail.  Then  only  would  England,  in  his  opinion,  make  the  first 
step  towards  ruin,  and  through  that  opening  alone  would  the  enemy 
peaetiate  into  the  stronghold.  Dwellers  in  towns  still  believe  in 
the  truth  of  accounts  such  as  this  of  Montalembert.  The  country 
sqnire  is  popularly  supposed  to  dream  away  a  life  of  refined  repose  in 
an  Elizabethan  manor,  surrounded  by  pictures  of  heroic  ancestors, 
sheltered  by  immemorial  elms,  and  confident  in  the  affection  of  a 
well-disposed  and  thriving  tenantry.  The  reality  is  very  different. 
He  has  given  up  his  deer,  has  dismissed  his  servants,  has  laid  down 
his  kitchen  garden  in  grass;  he  is  advertising  his  house  for  a 
grammar  school  or  a  lunatic  asylum,  he  is  making  anangements 
with  little  Premium  for  the  sale  of  his  ancestors,  and  with  the 
nearest  timber  merchant  for  that  of  his  trees.  His  tenants  have  re- 
ceived remissions  of  20  per  cent,  for  the  last  three  years,  and  what 
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is  play  to  Lord  Fitzwilliatn,  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  to  Lord 
Bosebery  is  death  to  him.  He  has  made  permanent  reductionB  on 
three  or  four  of  his  principal  farms,^  and  he  has  800  acres  on  his 
hands  which  deprive  him  of  '  all  pride  of  serenity,  all  sentimeot  of 
tranquillity,'  and  make  him  wholly  unfit  to  betake  himself  to  the 
study  of  either  Tillotson  or  Stillingfleet. 

It  is  no  consolation  to  him  to  be  told  that  the  position  was 
almost  identical  in  1821  and  1822,  and  that  the  sufferingB  of  the 
landed  interest  were  as  great  then  as  now.  The  student  of  that  time 
may  often  forget  that  he  is  living  sixty  years  later.  The  same  com- 
plaints were  rife  then  as  now.  The  reaction  from  the  high  prices  of 
the  war,  when  rents  had  in  some  cases  more  than  doubled,  was 
terribly  felt,  while  the  landlord,  as  now,  protested  and  clamoured 
for  a  remedy,  and  was  told  to  go  quietly  to  the  poor  house,  whither 
so  many  of  his  tenants  had  preceded  him.  '  At  the  present  price  of 
com,'  said  the  Agricultural  Beport  of  1821,  ^  the  returns  to  an  occu- 
pier of  an  arable  farm,  after  allowing  for  the  interest  of  his  invest- 
ment, are  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  charges  and  outgoings  of 
which  a  considerable  proportion  can  be  paid  only  out  of  the  capitals, 
and  not  from  the  profits,  of  the  tenantry.'  Farms  even  without 
rent  could  not  be  cultivated  without  loss.  Two- thirds  of  the  &rmere 
were  asserted  to  be  insolvent,  3,000  acres  in  one  parish  were  either 
in  hand  or  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  It  was  prophesied  that  whole 
counties  would  be  left  untilled,  or  dug  by  the  'wild  poor'  for  suste- 
nance, and  the  newspapers  were  full  of  announcements  of  remissions 
of  15  and  20  per  cent,  on  the  part  of  the  landlords.  The  misery  was 
attributed  to  the  same  causes  as  at  the  present  time.  The  luxury  of 
the  larger  farmers  was  inveighed  against  in  far  stronger  language  than 
Lord  Burghley's.  *  When  farmers  become  gentlemen,  their  labourers 
become  slaves,'  wrote  Cobbett.  *  I  shall  see  the  scarlet  hunting  coats 
stripped  from  the  backs  of  the  farmers.  I  shall  see  the  polished  boots 
stripped  from  their  legs ;  and  I  shall  see  the  forte-pianos  kicked  out 
of  their  houses.'  Cobbett  maintained  that  it  was  un&ir  in  any  hmd- 
lord  to  hold  his  tenant  under  the  existing  circumstances  to  any  con- 
tract for  payment  of  rent  of  land,  a  doctrine  hardly  exceeded  by  any 
of  those  promulgated  by  the  Irish  Land  League  ;  and  he  di*ew,  in  bis 

« 

own  beautiful  language,  a  picture  of  the  old-fashioned  homestead  in 
contrast  with  the  change  which  the  aggregation  of  the  small  holdings 
into  one  large  one  had  brought  about. 

*  The  recent,  revenue  returns,  which  are  made  up  to  1879-SO,  and  which  put  the 
general  decrease  of  rental  since  1876-77  at  015  per  cent.,  cannot  be  taken  as  anj 
evidence  of  the  present  depreciation.  During  tlie  past  t^^elve  months  fanns  hare 
been  frequently  relet  at  reductions  of  30  to  40  per  cent.,  there  have  been  constant 
remissions  cl  rent,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  outstanding  arrears :  and  as  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  pointed  out,  the  inclusion  of  towns  in  the  returns  helps  to  conoeal 
the  depreciation. 
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In  the  firmhotiMfl  there  used  to  be  a  long  oak  table,  three  inches  through,  at 
whkb  the  whole  family  eat.  The  breakfast  was  by  candlelight  in  winter,  and  it 
coDsbted  of  beer,  bread,  and  bacon,  or  other  food  prepared  by  the  dame  and  the 
maids,  while  the  men  and  boys  and  masters  went  out  to  feed  and  clean  their  horses 
and  cattle  by  lantemlight.  It  was  not  a  mess  consisting  of  tea-water  and  potatoes. 
When  the  men  went  out  they  had  their  bottles  of  beer  and  their  luncheon-bags. 
It  WB8  not  water  and  cold  potatoes  to  eat  in  the  6eld.  The  return  from  plough 
was  the  aignal  for  dinner,  the  horses  having  been  fed  first.  At  night  all  assembled 
again,  and  all  were  in  bed  four  hours  before  midnight.  This  was  education.  This 
was  good  breeding.  From  this  arose  the  finest  race  of  people  that  the  world  ever 
AW.  To  this  the  nation  owed  its  excellent  habits.  All  was  in  order  here.  Every 
one  was  in  bis  place.  These  were  the  breeding-places  of  sober  and  able  workmen 
Tbia  supplied  the  cities  occasionally  with  their  most  active  and  successful  trades- 
men and  merchants,  and  it  supplied  the  fleet  and  army  with  hardy  men,  fashioned 
to  due  subordination  from  their  infancy. 

Such  modes  of  life  as  this  are  not  even  now  wholly  extinct, 
and  where  they  prevail,  the  agricultural  depression  has  bent  and  not 
broken  the  farmer.  Since  1822  the  landed  interest  has  undergone 
many  fluctuations  of  fortune,  and  has  successfully  weathered  critical 
and  disastrous  seasons  and  times,  but  the  squire  is  well  aware  that 
there  are  conditions  to  be  taken  into  account  now  that  have  never 
existed  in  the  past.  The  vast  increase  in  the  carrying  power  of  ships, 
the  facilities  of  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  the  certainty  of  the 
further  cheapening  of  cereals  and  of  meat,  might  alone  be  sufiicient  to 
frighten  him.  But  he  has  in  addition  the  prospect  of  legislative  inter- 
ference, which  assumes  all  shapes  and  Protean  forms,  from  the  guarded 
utterances  of  Lord  Hartington  to  the  frank  avowals  of  those  who 
advocate  the  confiscation  of  all  property  in  land  with  refusal  of  com- 
pensation to  the  owners.  Unfortunately  the  country  gentleman  has 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon  outside  his  acres,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  those  acres  are  encumbered. 

We  do  not  understand  how  it  is  that  he  has  been  taken  so  little 
io  task  for  his  imprudence.     The  miner  in   1873  and  1874  was 
attacked  for  his  lavish  expenditure  and  his  reckless  extravagance. 
Champagne  and  pianos  were  supposed  to  be  in  every  cottage,  and  an 
nnlimited  supply  of  beef-steaks  for  the  dog.     The  farmer  was  equally 
inveighed  against  for  assuming  a  train  of  living  inconsistent  with  his 
position  and  for  aping  the  follies  of  those  above  him.     But  the  miner 
and  the  farmer  were  only  following  the  example  set  them  by  the  land- 
owner, and  could  plead  far  more  excuse  for  their  conduct.     To  them 
prosperity  was  a  novelty,  and  the  most  natural  use  to  make  of  it  was  to 
test  the  value  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  which  they  had  only 
heard  of  before.    The  country  gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
living  beyond  their  income,  or  beyond  what  they  should  have  allowed 
themselves  as  income,   for  many  years.     When  they  have  owned 
minerals,  they  have  not  treated  their  royalties  as  capital,  and  they  have 
consequently  been  keenly  affected  by  the  depression  in  the  coal  trade 
of  the  last  six  years.    The  high  prices  of  ten  years  ago  were  believed  to 
Vol.  XII.— Xo.  67.  H  H 
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be  permanent,  and  charges  which  should  have  been  paid  were  allowed 
to  remain  on  already  overburdened  property.     The  rent-roll  of  hun- 
dreds of  landowners  is  only  a  nominal  one,  and  the  modem  Domes- 
day Book  gives  but  little  insight  into  their  real  position.   <Hy 
father,'  said  one  of  them, '  left  170,0002.  of  mortgages,  and  persoiud 
debts  of  50,000^,  which  I  thought  it  only  just  to  pay.    My  nomioal 
income  is  15,0002.  a  year,  but  after  paying  the  outgoings  and  the  re- 
pairs I  remain  a  pauper.'    The  Irish  landowner  has  been  accustomed 
to  live  on  a  margin  of  some  25  per  cent.,  a  margin  of  which  the  new 
Court  will   deprive  him.     We  believe  that  the  English  landowner, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collection,  of  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary repairs,  rates  and  taxes,  the  loss  of  arrears,  the  payments  of  mort- 
gages, of  the  portions  of  younger  children,  does  not  on  an  average 
enjoy  as  much  as  a  margin  of  50  per  cent,  to  live  and  to  educate  his 
children  upon.     If  ho  exercises  any  hospitality,  he  must  spend  bi 
more  than  his  father  spent.  The  wages  of  servants  have  risen  largely; 
his  horses  and  his  game  cost  more ;  the  education,  or  rather  the  main- 
tenance, of  his  son  at  Eton  has  increased  30  per  cent,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  the  dress  of  his  daughter  50  per  cent.,  and  during 
that  period  rents  on  many  estates  have  remained  the  same.    Never- 
theless he  has  been  living  up  to  the  last  few  years  as  no  business  man 
would  dream  of  living.     A  man  with  5,0002.  or  10,0002.  a  year,  who 
lives  in  the  midst  or  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  a  manufacturing  town, 
does  not  spend  half  his  income.     His  luxuries  are  his  table  and  his 
garden,  and  his  establishment  is  limited  to  the  exact  number  of  ser- 
vants he  finds  necessary.   If  he  wants  a  country  house  he  can  get  one 
for  2002.  or  3002.  a  year  with  all  its  attendant  advantages,  which,  incla- 
fiive  of  the  original  cost  of  the  house,  cannot  be  regarded  by  the  lessor 
as  representing  less  than  a  sum  of  2,0002.  or  2,5002.  a  year.   The 
squire  with  the  same  income  is  the  prey  of  a  host  of  useless  expenses, 
of  an  overgrown  establishment,  the  members  of  which  would  he 
pained  if  their  master  did  not  pay  twice  as  much  for  everything  as  it 
was  worth.     His  house  is  too  big  for  him,  too  large  to  let,  and  too 
good  to  pull  down.    The  senseless  mania  that  seized  the  English 
gentry  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  to 
pull  down  the  existing  manor  houses  and  build  huge  stone  blocks  with 
Orecian  porticoes,  with  *  windows  that  exclude  the  light  and  passages 
that  lead  to  nothing,'  to  show  that  they  could  outstrip  their  neigh- 
bours in  extravagance,  is  bearing  its  natural  fruits.    No  race  of  men 
were  ever  so  ignorant  of  the  beauties  of  what  they  possessed  as  the 
English  landowners ;  one  exquisite  example  of  mediseval  architecture 
after  another  bi^s  perished.     One  squire  pulled  down  all  the  earlj 
crosses  that  stood  in  the  villages  around  him  and  built  them  into  the 
foundations  of  his  modem  house.     Men  like  the  first  Duke  of 
Buckingham  bought  a  neighbouring  property  and  razed  to  the  ground 
the  Elizabethan  hall  that  had  been  its  pride;  they  have  allowed 
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their  abbeys  to  be  carted  away  to  mend  the  roads  and  repair  the 
walb  with ;  they  have  ploughed  up  camps  and  pulled  down  churches, 
and  being  ignorant  of  history  have  been  equally  so  of  the  value  of 
its  associations.  As  the  time  may  come  when  England  will  only  pos- 
sess an  archaeological  interest,  and  mainly  depend  upon  the  visits  of 
Americans  for  the  support  of  her  inhabitants,  the  sooner  Sir  John 
Lnbbock's  Bill  becomes  law  the  better,  with  an  extension  of  protec- 
tion to  all  buildings  anterior  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  size  of  his  house  is  the  greatest  dij£culty  the  country  gentle- 
man has  to  deal  with.    The  old  Yorkshire  saying  is  well  known,  that 
Lord  Bockingham  built  a  house  at  Wentworth  fit  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  that  Sir  Bowland  Winn  built  a  house  at  Nostel  fit  for  Lord 
fiockiogham,  and  Mr.  Wrightson  at  Cusworth  a  house  fit  for  Sir 
Rowland  Winn.  It  must,  however,  be  in  justice  admitted  on  behalf  of 
the  landowner,  that  if  he  has  been  extravagant  on  his  own  account,  he 
has  been  still  more  so  on  behalf  of  others.    Sentiment  has  governed 
him  in  the  management  of  his  property,  and  he  must  now  regret  that 
he  has  not  had  more  interest  for  his  investment  and  less  considera- 
tion. Many  points  connected  with  the  land  question  may  be  obscure, 
but  one  at  any  rate  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  landlords  have  poured 
out  money  like  water  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  those  around 
them,  and  have  conducted  their  affairs  on  principles  which,  if  adhered 
to  by  any  other  class  of  men,  would  have  rendered  them  liable  to  be 
locked  up  by  their  friends. 

It  does  not,  however,  seem  that  their  conduct  meets  with  un- 
qualified approval.  The  writer  of  a  recent  article  in  the  WeatTtiinater 
Review  speaks  of  that  *  singled-eyed  monster  or  modem  Polyphemus 
landlordism,  which  has  for  so  many  generations  been  swallowing  up 
the  land  of  the  people.     We  have  only  to  look,'  he  adds, 

«t  Lancashire  to  see  how  much  manufacturing  has  added  to  the  value  of  land.  .  .  . 
We  have  only  to  compare  rent  rolls  with  what  they  were  half  a  century  ago. 
Further,  we  can  only  conjecture  how  many  struggling  manufacturers  these  swelling 
rent  rolls  have  driven  into  bankruptcy,  or  how  many  factory  workers  they  have 
reduced  to  want,  all  because  the  English  land  system  is  as  iniquitous  as  the  Irish 
one,  and  because  there  was  no  law  court  to  intervene  and  prevent  rack-renting  in 
Lancashire  and  put  a  stop  to  this  virtual  social  cannibalism. 

The  particulars  of  two  small  estates  belonging  to  a  social  cannibal  in 
Lancashire  are  lying  before  us  which  fail  to  bear  out  the  views  we 
have  just  quoted.  The  first  case  consists  of  a  small  estate  of  about 
625  acres,  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  manufacturing 
town.  The  farms  are  from  20  to  70  acres  in  size,  and  are  let  to 
iudustrious  tenants,  who  can  always  obtain  a  good  market  price  for 
their  dairy  produce.  The  labour  is  that  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  changes  of  tenancy  are  infrequent.  The  property  was 
porchased  in  1808  for  42,600^,  the  rental  at  that  time  being  1,894Z. 
a  year.    A  few  years  later  the  rental  reached  the  high  figure  of  2,056Z., 
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but  fifty  years  ago— in  1831— it  had  fallen  to  1,395^.  In  1838  the 
rental  was  1,356Z.,  and  in  1881,  1,408{.,  or  a  rise  of  13Z.  during  the 
last  half-century.  Within  this  period  the  expenses  connected  with 
the  property,  including  ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs,  amoimted 
to  about  12,200?. 

Another  small  estate  of  688  acres  in  a  manufacturing  district  in 
South  Lancashire  gives  much  the  same  result.  Daring  the  last 
century  it  was  the  custom  to  give  leases  for  three  lives  upon  it.  A 
valuation  made  by  an  experienced  surveyor  in  1796  says — 

Here  small  fanns  of  ten  or  twelve  statute  acres,  with  buildingH  proper  for  tk 
manufacturers^  let  to  advantage ;  but  large  farms^  from  the  high  price  of  labour 
and  lime,  and  the  slovenly  and  unimproved  state  of  agriculturci  are  not  more 
valuable  than  in  places  where  thera  is  no  trade.  Many  of  the  buildii^  on  this 
estate  are  in  very  indifferent  repair,  and  the  hedges,  ditches,  and  gates  b  geDeral 
in  a  ruinous  ntuation.  Great  mischief  has  been  done  by  ploughing  in  this  estate. 
It  is  therefore  recommended,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  further  injuied, 
and  to  improve  the  same  as  much  as  the  mode  of  agriculture  practiied  in  tbe 
country  will  admit,  to  restrain  the  farmers  from  ploughing  out  any  old  meadow 
land,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  plough  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  remainder 
of  their  land ;  and,  when  any  fresh  land  is  ploughed  out;  to  oblige  them  to  spre&d 
on  every  customary  acre  three  hundred  bushels  of  lime.  Great  improTement  mar 
be  made  in  this  estate  by  draining,  which  seems  to  be  pretty  well  understood  in 
Lancashire. 

At  this  date,  before  any  improvements  were  effected,  all  tithes,  taxes, 
and  assessments  being  paid,  and  all  buildings  repaired  by  the  tenants 
the  rental  was  637Z.  During  the  war  it  reached  1,2582.,  anditvas 
reduced  in  1817  to  1,070?.  In  1832  the  rental  was  900/.,  in  1881, 
1,070/.  The  expenses  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  about 
17,000/.  In  both  these  properties,  owing  to  the  loss  of  arrears,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  estimate  the  receipts  as  at  all  the  same  amount  as  the 
rentals.  Another  small  property  of  about  620  acres,  situated  in  an 
agricultural  part  of  Yorkshire,  may  be  compared  with  these.  During 
the  war  as  much  as  1,041/.  and  1,085/.  seem  to  have  been  received 
for  one  year's  rent.  In  1815  only  607/.  were  paid;  in  1825,9101.; 
in  1833,  764/.  In  1840  the  rent  was  654/.,  in  1881,  793/.,  or  an 
increase  in  fifty  years  of  29/.  The  expenses  appear  to  have  beeu^ 
exclusive  of  rates  and  taxes  and  agency,  4,500/.  for  the  fifty  years,  but 
the  receipts  in  many  years  fell  far  short  of  the  rentals. 

The  details  of  the  expenses  on  another  estate  in  the  south-west  of 
England  show  a  heavier  outlay.  The  property,  consisting  of  some 
1,200  acres,  with  a  considerable  number  of  buildings  upon  it,  was 
purchased  twenly-four  years  ago  for  75,000/.,  the  rental  at  that  time 
being  2,600/.  The  sums  received  duriug  those  twenty-four  years 
appear  to  have  been  about  77,000/. ;  the  disbursements,  exclusive  of 
repairs  and  improvements  of  residence,  and  exclusive  of  payments  of 
mortgages,  33,000/. :  the  rental  in  1881  was  3,100/. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's  CommisEioQ 
does  not  tend  to  show  that  landowning  is  a  profitable  business.    Sir 
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Matthew  Bidley  says  that  the  rental  of  his  estates  is  the  same  now  as 
in  1844,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  has  been  spent  to  keep  up  the  rents.  On  one  farm,  the  rent 
of  which  in  1845  was  1,935Z.,  the  amount  spent  in  building  and 
draining  up  to  1881  was  14,5282.:  the  increase  in  rent  was  1402. 
On  another,  6,7 OOZ.  spent  since  1844  added  only  472.  to  the  annual 
rent.  Mr.  Banks  Stsjihope  says  that  since  the  year  1842,  when  he 
succeeded  to  his  property,  be  has  spent  90,0002.  upon  it,  for  which 
Le  has  not  had  a  return  of  2  per  cent. 

The  reply  to  facts  and  figures  such  as  those  we  have  quoted 
would  no  doubt  be  ^  You  have  your  reward :  non  pasces  in  cruce 
oon'os.'    The  Westminster  reviewer,  after  stating  that  the  increase 
in  the  land   rents  of  the  kingdom  since  1836   has  been  caused 
almost  entirely  by  the  growth  of  manufactures,  claims  for  the  rest 
of  the  community  a  share  of  this  increment.     A  large  proportion 
of  this  increase  of  rent  is  of  course  paid  in  the  form  of  interest  on 
the  capital  expended  by  landowners  in  draining  and  other  improve- 
ments ;  but  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the  coimtry,  the  facilities 
of  transport,  and  other  similar  causes,  have  naturally  added  to  the 
ralue  of  land.     But  these  causes  have  added  no  less  largely  to  the 
value  of  everything  else — of  works  of  art,  of  houses,  of  pictures,  and 
of  books.     An  apportionment  of  the  increased  value  of  these  objects 
would  be  a  matter  of  some  di£Sculty.     The  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and 
of  Marlborough  might  just  as  fairly  be  asked  to  give  to  the  public 
the  increment  of  value  attaching  to  their  first  editions  since  the 
foundation  of  their  libraries  up  to  the  present  day,  as  the  landowners 
their  interest  in  the  increment  of  their  land.     The  growth  of  manu- 
factures is  as  responsible  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.    All  consumers 
might  cry  out  for  a  share  in  the  business  which  their  consumption 
stimulated.     Drunkards  might  ask  for  some  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  thieves  and  incendiaries  for  some 
share  in  the  profits  arising  from  the  construction  of  safes,  the  demand 
for  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  efforts.     Few  problems  are 
more  difficult  than  how  to  prevent  the  rich  firom  becoming  richer  and 
the  poor  from  becoming  poorer.    Tom  Paine  suggested  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  progressive  tax  upon  incomes,  so  that  no  estate  should 
produce  more  than  12,3702.  clear  of  the  Land  Tax  and  Progressive 
Tax ;  at  tbe  twenty-third  thousand  his  tax  became  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  consequently  every  thousand  beyond  that  sum 
could  produce  no  profit  but  by  dividing  the  estate.    The  landowner 
might  fall  into  very  much  worse  hands  than  those  of  Tom  Paine, 
whose  propositions  seem  moderate  compared  with  many  of  those  in 
vogue  at  present. 

The  Land  Nationalisation  Society  goes  further  than  the  West- 
minster reviewer,  and  does  not  waste  its  time  by  the  suggestion  of 
technical  amendments  to  existing  laws,  or  the  introduction  of  com- 
plicated  measures  to  effect  its  object.    One  speaker  at  a  recent 
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meeting  of  the  society  held  that  landlords  were  tenants  in  aTrear,and 
ought  to  be  evicted.  This  '  would  mean  confiscation,  for  which  he, 
the  speaker,  went  in  boldly.'  Another  speaker  said  that  ^  the  great 
Badical  measure  affecting  Ireland  took,  in  fact,  everything  away 
from  the  landlords,  and  demonstrated  the  fact  that  if  there  wa» 
a  right  to  take  away  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  their  income,  theie 
was  the  right  to  take  away  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at 
large.  In  fact,  private  property  ia  land  was  so  unjust  that  it  must 
be  abolished  altogether.'  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  light  in 
which  remedial  measures  are  regarded  by  others  than  their  authors^ 
and  logically  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  line  should  be  drawn  at 
25  per  cent.  The  Irish  Land  Act  of  last  year  is  a  distinct  effort  ta 
prevent  the  rich  from  becoming  richer,  and  it  will  be  curious  to  see 
how  it  succeeds  in  this  direction.  The  sub-commissioners,  howe7er> 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  after  reducing  the  rent  of  a  bim 
(clearly  managed  on  the  English  system)  from  1 26Z.  to  80!.,  com- 
mended him  for  the  interest  and  zeal  he  had  shown  in  farmings 
and  probably  believed  that  their  action  in  his  case  would  tend  to 
encourage  and  promote  public  spirit  in  agricultural  improvements. 

It  may  be  argued  on  the  part  of  the  English  landowner  that 
there  is  no  analogy  between  the  Irish  land  system  and  the  English 
one,  no  analogy  between  a  starving  population  and  a  thriving  and 
industrious  one ;  that  he  is  willing  to  concede  all  just  measures  of 
reform,  to  free  estates  from  the  trammels  of  entails,  preserving 
existing  rights,  to  diminish  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  transfer 
of  land,  to  afford  the  tenants  full  compensation  for  their  improve- 
ments, such  as  the  Lincolnshire  custom,  the  Yorkshire  tenant-right 
and  the  Leicester  lease  in  part  afford.  He  may  say  that  no  unfair 
advantages  have  been  taken  by  those  who  have  chosen  to  invest  their 
savings  in  land.  The  landowners,  or  rather  the  country  gentlemen^ 
are  not  the  men  who  have  been  foremost  in  speculative  purchases  of 
land.  Mr.  Gobden,  who  was  quite  impartial  in  his  abuse,  and  in- 
veighed now  against  *  brutish  squires  and  bull  frogs,'  now  against 
*  the  base  snobs  of  Manchester,' made  in  1835  speculative  purchases 
of  land  in  various  quarters  of  Manchester,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
be  paid  1,000^  a  year  in  the  shape  of  chief  rent  for  property  that 
yielded  nothing.  The  English  country  gentleman  has  often  bought 
to  improve,  has  bought  in  order  that  neglected  properties  might  be 
brought  into  the  same  condition  as  his  own.  Good  tenants  have  been 
encouraged,  bad  ones  bought  out,  the'][number  of  public-houses 
diminished,  sanitary  improvements  furthered  and  aided,  the  death- 
rate  lowered,  schools  set  on  foot  and  encouraged  and  stimulated. 
No  doubt  the  '  social  cannibal '  might  have  done  more ;  he  might 
have  sold  his  goods  and  given  all  to  the  poor,  but  whether  that  act 
would  have  been  attended  by  any  increase  in  the  physical  comfort  or 
the  moral  amelioration  of  those  who  received  the  gifc  is  open  to 
doubt.     The  laboiuring  classes  have  largely  benefited  during  the  last 
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fifty'years  by  the  exertions  of  those  who  possessed  a  surplus  income, 
who  were  well  aware  that  property  had  its  duties,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  their  lights,  endeavoured  to  raise  those  who  lived  around  them. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  Education  Act  of  1870  has  already  pro^ 
duoed  all  the  results  that  were  anticipated  from  it,  that  correct  and 
healthy  views  upon  all  political  and  social  questions  now  exist,  that 
dnmkenness  has  consequently  died  out  amongst  the  lower  as  it  has 
amongst  the  upper  classes,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  old  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  a  cultivated  centre  in  any  given  neigh- 
bourhood should  not  be  abandoned,  and  why  the  country  gentleman^ 
recognising  the  &ct  that  where  a  high  general  standarc[  of  cultiva- 
tion exists  his  pari  has  been  played,  should  not  make  room  for 
others.  There  is  a  great  difference,  li  wever,  between  the  voluntary 
concession  of  a  position  and  expulsion   rom  it. 

Though  the  arguments  of  this  character,  which  the   country 
gentleman  has  to  offer  on  behalf  of  his  existence,  may  seem  to  him 
to  be  unanswerable,  he  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  to  question  them,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  rearrange  his  affairs  for  him.    Projects  and  plans  for  his 
benefit  fill  the  air.    The  Farmers'  Alliance  has  somewhat  shifted  its 
groond,  and  Mr.  Howard  now  says  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  a 
more  summary  process  available  for  obtaining  re-possession  of  farms 
whicLare  being  ruined  by  imscrupulous  or  insolvent  tenants.     The 
Goremment  meanwhile  is  engaged  in  studying  the  experiment  made 
on  the  poor  body  of  Ireland,  and  may  be  expected  to  incorporate 
into  an  English  Bill  the  results  of  the  lessons  it  has  learnt.     MucIl 
will  depend  upon  the  position  which  it  lakes  up.  Bash  and  irresponsible 
views  have  a  certain  weight  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come,. 
but  until  they  are  adopted  by  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  political 
or  social  life,  their  influence  is  comparatively  slight.     According  ta 
de  Tocqueville,  it  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ^  classes  ^clair^es  qui 
acheva  d'allumer  et  d'armer  les  coleres  et  les  convoitises  du  peuple, 
and  which,  by  its  action  for  the  ten  years  preceding  the  French 
fievolution,  Isurgely  contributed  to  it. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  country  gentleman  will  increase  his  poU* 
tical  power,  or  again  be  able  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  a  Ministry.  It 
is  not  more  likely  that  he  will  be  able  to  impress  his  views  upon  the 
constituencies.  He  belongs  to  a  class  which,  though  not  a  dominant 
one,  is  not  a  pliant  one,  and  a  member  of  Parliament  at  present  is 
expected  to  be  pliant.  If  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Newcastle 
ChronicUj  if  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  are  authorities 
to  be  trusted,  the  member  of  Parliament  who  may  dislike  any  given 
measure  will  not  allow  that  dislike  to  influence  his  vote.  A  great 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  Government  said  to  Mr.  Smith :  ^  The 
great  majority  of  our  supporters  wish  to  have  the  ddture^  and  we 
cannot  help  oiurselves ;  we  must  give  it  to  them.  I  assure  you  we 
stand  between  you  and  worse  things,  but  we  know  that  it  is  wrong 
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all  the  same.'    Mr.  Peter  Taylor  also  had  a  friend:  'A  well-ksown 
Badical  member  replied  to  my  question  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  he 
was  going  to  support  the  ddture^  by  saying,  *^  I  detest  it,  but  I  am  no 
more  free  to  vote  against  it  than  I  should  be  to  refuse  my  purse  on  a 
dark  night  to  a  man  who  held  a  revolver  at  my  head."'    These  men, 
to  be  consistent,  should  have  openly  announced  their  adhesion  to  the 
principles  of  delegation  when  they  contested  their  present  oonstita- 
encies,  and  issued  their  addresses  on  the  following  basis : '  Personally 
I  am  proud  of  the  present  position  of  the  country :  I  am  an  adherent 
of  the  monarchy  and  of  constitutional  government,  but  whenever  you 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  existing  balance  of  power  or  to  advance  the 
interests  of  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another,  then  should  my 
opinions  be  at  variance  with  yours,  although  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
mine  have  been  neither  hastily  nor  rashly  considered,  though  for  many 
years  I  have  been  a  student  of  our  political  and  social  history,  and  on 
these  grounds  I  have  been  invited  by  many  of  you  to  come  forward ; 
yet  considering  the  pleasure  and  interest  which  my  association  with 
your  borough  is  likely  to  afford  me,  and  the  occupation  it  will  give 
me,  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  fall  in  with  any  desires  of  yours,  and  will 
carry  out  your  instructions  with  alacrity  and  zeal."    The  ancient  fables 
are  as  constant  in  their  application  now  as  when  they  were  first 
written.     The  chestnuts  are  very  hot,  and  the  task  of  pulling  them 
out  of  the  fire  is  a  painful  one.     The  only  consolation  of  the  victim 
is  to  sigh  in  the  lobby,  and  to  lick  his  half-scorched  paws  at  his  club. 
The  constituencies  have,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to  demand,  if 
they  choose,  absolute  obedience  from  their  representative,  and  the 
representative  to  take  his  instructions  from  the  constituency  (indeed, 
Mr.  Burke  boasted  that  he  was  the  first  to  reject  at  a  popular  election 
the  authority  of  instructions  from  constituents,  and  ascribed  the  dis- 
credit into  which  the  doctrine  of  compulsive  instructions  had  fallen 
as  due  to  himself) ;  but  the  terms  of  the  bargain  and  the  conditions 
of  the  association  should  be  clearly  set  forth  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
test, so  that  every  elector  might  know  the   precise  circumstances 
which  are  to  govern  his  choice..     The  number  of  mere  delates 
must  steadily  increase,  as  the  retention  of  his  seat  becomes  more 
valuable  to  the  average  member  of  Parliament.     It  is  the  &shion 
to  say  that  the  social  advantages  attached  to  the  position  have  dis- 
appeared, and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  what  is  pleased  to  call  itself 
London  society  does  not  bow  down  to  and  worship,  and  entertain 
the  modem  representative.   But  social  success  is  a  very  relative  term, 
and  to  be  the  first  drysaltcr  among  drysalters,  and  the  chief  broker 
among  brokers,  is  a  distiDction  worthy  of  attainment  at  any  cost    It 
will  be  increasingly  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  of  securing  votes 
by  rash   promises.     To  be  entirely  at  his  ease  the   politician  of 
the  future  should  be  quite  independent  of  his  own  country  pecu- 
niarily, and  thus  be  able  without  any  selfish  fears  of  personal  loss  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  any  small  section  which  might  be  determined 
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to  enforce  its  views.  He  could  then  join  the  Nationalisation  Society 
and  stigmatise  the  landowner  as  a  caput  Jupmum  left  unaccountably 
extant  in  an  era  of  civilisation.  Having  no  interest  in  groceries,  he 
eonld  imitate  Marat's  action  in  the  French  Bevolution,  when  he 
advised  the  people  to  plunder  the  shops  of  the  grocers,  and  to  hang 
some  of  them.  *  Marat  fut  ob^i.  Le  voisin  venait  contempler  le 
d^tre  de  son  voisin ;  et  s'il  n'^tait  pas  epicier  criait  contre  I'avidit^ 
defl  ^piciers.  La  distribution  des  rapines  se  faisait  avec  ordre,  et  tel 
qui  cut  rougi  d'un  vol  se  pressait  pour  aller  acheter  a  cette  vente  pu- 
bliqne.'  The  optimist  may,  indeed,  comfort  himself  with  the  thought 
that  in  England  (to  invert  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon's  observation 
about  France  to  Mr.  Cobden)  we  make  reforms,  not  revolutions.  The 
advances  of  English  democracy  have  never  followed  the  lines  of  con- 
tinental movements,  and  the  insular  eccentripities  which  have  charac- 
teiised  individuals  may  also  affect  the  masses,  and  defeat  all  attempts 
to  generalise. 

The  country  gentleman,  however,  has  immediate  di£Sculties 
enough  without  adding  to  them  by  forecasts  of  the  politi«;al  future. 
"What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  be  his  fate  ?  With  an  encumbered 
property,  a  diminished  rent  roll,  increasing  demands  for  improvements 
on  the  part  of  the  few  tenants  he  can  secure,  with  a  prospect  of  lower 
prices  for  the  produce  of  his  land,  what  remedy  is  he  to  seek? 
Geological  changes  and  vast  influxes  of  population  may  in  time  affect 
distant  continents,  and  alter  their  producing  powers,  but  he  is  con- 
cemed  in  the  immediate  and  not  the  geological  future.  The  solution 
is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  larger  consumption  of  cabbages  and 
strawberries  by  the  English  people.  He  cannot  apply  more  capital 
to  the  land.  He  cannot  afford  to  undo  the  work  of  the  last  fifty  years 
upon  his  estate,  and  divide  the  larger  farms  into  many  small  holdings. 
Each  holding  will  cost  him  350Z.,  and  the  outlay  on  the  principal 
£mn  buildings  will  be  rendered  useless.  From  what  source  is  he  to 
derive  comfort?  He  knows  he  cannot  be  quartered  upon  the  public 
Exchequer.  Protection  is  impossible,  and  the  feeble  agitation  raised 
on  its  behalf  has  already  died  a  natural  death.  The  Archbishops  can 
hardly  be  induced  to  compose  a  special  prayer  for  the  destruction  of 
foreign  harvests.  All  he  can  do  is  to  begin  by  applying  to  himself 
the  advice  he  has  given  to  the  working  classes,  to  lead  a  simpler  life, 
to  restrict  his  expenditure,  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  small  landed 
proprietorships,  and  to  aid  the  attainment  of  the  franchise  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible  by  the  people  at  large,  so  that  neither  Conservative 
nor  Liberal  leaders  may  be  led  into  the  temptation,  so  hard  to  resist 
when  the  stake  is  the  defeat  of  opponents  and  five  years  of  power,  of 
winning  the  suffrages  of  one  body  of  men  by  the  spoliation  of  another, 
and  of  gaining  a  cheap  popularity  by  pandering  to  the  passions  of  the 
hour. 

Chables  Milites  Gaseell* 
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PARLIAMENTARY   OATHS. 


Whaisvbb  comes  from  Lord  Sherbrooke,  by  Bpeech  or  by  writing,  is 
sure  to  be  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword.  But  a  sword  with  two 
edges  may  be  fatal  to  the  hand  that  wields  it.  So  it  seems  here. 
The  paper  on  Parliamentary  Oaths  in  the  last  number  of  this  Beview, 
by  proving  too  much,  proves  our  contention. 

In  the  seven  pages  of  his  article  I  had  marked  fifteen  passages 
open  to  criticism ;  but  to  avoid  prolixity  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
only  the  premisses  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's  argument.  The  premisses 
contain  the  whole  argument.  He  opposes  not  only  all  oaths  Parlia- 
mentary and  forensic,  but  all  affirmations  of  allegiance,  as  superfluous 
and  unnecessary,  on  the  ground  that  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  already 
one  of  perfect  obligation,  and  that  no  oath  or  promise  can  add  obliga- 
tion  to  that  which  perfectly  obliges  already. 

Again,  he  argues,  that,  as  all  men  are  bound  to  speak  the  truth, 
the  adding  of  an  oath  '  really  weakens  that  which  it  is  intended  to 
fortify.' 

Finally,  that  the  words  ^  So  help  me  Grod,'  and  the  like,  are  an 
'  imprecation '  or  '  invocation  of  a  curse,'  which  is  ^  a  presumptuous 
sin ; '  and  that  '  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  any  man  should  be  put 
in  such  a  position,  and  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  to  renounce 
the  help  of  the  Deity.' 

I  believe  that  these  are  the  only  premisses  or  principles  on  which 
Lord  Sherbrooke  rests  his  case. 

The  conclusion  is  given  in  these  words :  '  It  seems  to  me  to  follow 
from  these  considerations  that  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the  precept 
which  declares  that  our  conversation  should  be  "Yea,  yea"  and  "Nay, 
nay ; "  and  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  tell  the  truth  in  a  court  of  justice 
will  be  best  enforced  by  treating  it  as  an  obligation  which  every 
citizen  is  bound  to  perform  without  any  contract,  oath^  or  promise, 
but  subject  to  severe  punishment  if  he  violates  or  evades  it.' 

1.  The  article  begins  on  Parliamentary  Oaths,  but  it  ends  only 
on  Forensic  Oaths,  for  I  do  not  suppose  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  proposes 
to  subject  members  of  Parliament  '  to  severe  punishment '  for  their 
legislative  acts.  To  my  mind  this  betrays  the  whole  argument. 
Even  the  citizen  in  a  court  of  law  is  not  here  left  to  his  sense  of  'perfect 
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obligation.'  He  has  'severe  punishment'  hanging  over  his  head. 
The  fear  of  eternal  punishment  is  supposed  to  be  so  low  in  men  that 
the  fear  of  severe  temporal  punishment  is  necessary  to  get  at  the  truth. 
No  contracts,  oaths,  promises,  declarations,  then,  without  this,  will  get 
at  the  truth.  But  there  is  a  lingering  hope  that  the  fear  of '  severe 
punishment '  may.  These  are  not  the  principles  or  the  belief  of  those 
who  maintain  that  oaths  are  lawful,  useful,  and  even  morally  neces- 
saiy.  I  will  suppose  then  that  this  severe  punishment  has  effect  upon 
those  who  have  no  belief  in  God,  or  no  fear  of  God.  Over  such  men 
there  is  but  one  hold,  the  fear  of '  severe  punishment.'  But  there  are 
happily  some  men  who  believe  in  God  and  fear  Him.  With  such 
men  an  oath  or  an  affirmation,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  oath  in  obli- 
gation though  not  in  form,  adds  another  and  higher  motive  than  the 
fear  of  any  punishment  by  human  law.  Two  such  motives  are  at 
least  stronger  than  one. 

But  it  is  argued  that  with  men  who  believe  in  God  such  oaths  are 
soperfluous,  because  they  will  do  for  conscience,  without  an  oath,  the 
duty  to  which  conscience  without  any  oath  already  binds  them.  This> 
is  assuredly  a  hasty  and  narrow  estimate  of  men  in  general.  Between 
those  whom  no  oath  can  bind,  and  those  who  without  an  oath  will 
always  speak  the  truth,  there  is  a  multitude  that  no  man  can  number 
who  are  vehemently  tempted,  interested,  and  influenced  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  persons,  events,  circumstances,  to  shrink  from  the  full 
and  perfect  declaration  of  truth  and  even  to  deny  it.  To  say  that  the 
gravity  and  solemnity  of  taking  an  oath  has  no  effect  upon  such 
persons,  or  that  they  would  without  an  oath  be  as  truthful  and  exact 
as  when  sworn  on  oath,  seems  to  me  to  contradict  the  communi» 
9€nsu8  of  mankind,  which  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands  has  testifled 
two  things — ^the  one  that  men  ought  to  be  truthful  without  oaths,  the 
other  that  men  are  not  so.  The  difference  of  value  in  evidence  taken 
on  oath  and  evidence  given  without  oath  is  well  known  not  only  to 
lawyers,  but  to  others  whose  office  is  at  times  judicial.  I  have  had 
abundant  proof  of  it  in  the  office  I  hold,  which  compels  me  to  find 
the  truth  if  I  can,  in  many  grave  affairs,  and  yet  I  am  hindered  by 
the  law  of  the  land  from  administering  an  oath  to  any  witness. 

2.  And  here  I  cannot  but  feel  surprise  that  the  form  of  words  ^  So 
help  me  God '  should  seem  to  be  *  a  presumptuous  sin '  in  those  who 
take  it,  and  a  ^  sin  and  shame '  in  those  who  exact  it.  Lord  Sherbrooke 
puts  it  thus :  *  It  is,  if  the  words  be  carefully  considered,  the  renoun- 
cing of  God's  mercy,  the  invocation  of  a  curse,  the  assumption  that 
we  know  better  than  the  Deity  how  he  ought  to  treat  us,  that  we  have 
the  right  and  the  power  to  direct  what  that  treatment  should  be.' 
If  these  words  be  true  of  *  So  help  me  God,'  are  they  not  equally  true 
of  ^  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us'?  But  this  rule  of  interpretation  we  are  saying  every  morning 
and  night:  *If  I  do  not  forgive  others,  do  not  forgive  me.'    Is  this 
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also  a  renounciDg  of  God's  mercy,  and  an  invocation  of  a  cane,  an 
assumption  that  we  know  how  we  ought  to  be  treated,  and  a  direction 
that  so  we  shall  be  ?    Either  this  also  is  a  presumptuous  sin,  or  Loid 
Sherbrooke's  interpretation  will  not  stand.  As  the  Lord's  Prayer  came 
from  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  I  must  believe  that  the  interpretation 
must  be  an  error ;  or  its  rebuke  would  fall  on  Him  who  taught  us  so 
to  pray.  Lex  credendi  lex  orandi.  Our  belief  is  the  rule  of  our  prayer, 
and  our  prayer  of  our  belief.     'Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
others'  is  a  confession  of  the  justice  of  God,  a  submission  to  the 
equity  of  His  law,  a  resolution  of  obedience  to  its  perfect  obligation, 
and  a  prayer  for  strength  to  be  ^  perfect  as  our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect,'  that  is,  to  act  to  all  as  we  pray  God  to  act  to  us. 
The  words  ^  So  help  me  God '  are  likewise  an  acknowledgment  of  all 
these  truths  in  their  relation  to  the   duty  of  bearing  witness  to  the 
truth.     That  a  population  which  daily  says  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  words  '  So  help  me  God '  surpasses  my 
belief.     To  tell  us  that  the  English  people  do  not  say  or  do  not 
understand  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  to  say  that  they  are  without  the 
knowledge  of  God.    If  that  be  so,  I  answer :  do  not  abolish  oaths,  but 
instruct  the  people.    Again  I  must  repeat,  homo  sine  cogniiiom  Dd 
pecua^ '  Men  without  the  knowledge  of  God  are  cattle.'    I  will  not 
believe  that  the  English  people  are  cattle.   They  are  not  sunk  so  low. 
I  must  rather  believe  that  a  handful  of  speculative  jurists  and  scep- 
tical politicians  have  imposed  their  theories  upon  us  ^  while  men 
slept.'  We  have  waked  up  to  find  the  forensic  oath  already  half  gone, 
and  the  Parliamentary  oath  on  the  verge  of  abolition.     And  all  tMs 
without  appeal  to  the  people  of  England.     But  when  I  say  instruct 
the  people,  I  mean  educate  them  with  the  education  of  their  fore- 
fathers.   The  people  of  England  are  a  Christian  people,  because  their 
education  till   1870  was  Christian.     An  education  which  exdudes 
Christianity  from  our  schools  will  rear  a  people  that  will  abolish  not 
oaths  only,  but  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  much  more  besides.    The  poli- 
ticians who  say  <  the  people  have  sunk  so  low  that  we  must  abolish  the 
recognition  of  God  from  our  courts  and  Parliament,'  are  dooming 
the  people  never  to  rise  again.    This  is  not  the  language  of  patriotism 
or  of  Christianity;  and  I  cannot  yet  believe  that  patriotism  and 
Christianity  have  ceased  to  reign  over  the  people  of  England. 

3.  Lord  Sherbrooke  does  not  show  his  usual  precision  in  the 
following  description  of  Lord  Eedesdale's  Bill.  '  The  object  was,  not 
to  provide  the  Sovereign  with  true  and  faithful  servants,  but  to 
surround  her  with  orthodox  Divines.'  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Lord  Eedesdale  would  make  short  work  of  the  first  proposition ;  and 
on  the  second  perhaps  he  would  agree  with  me  in  believing  that  true 
and  faithful  servants  are  most  surely  to  be  foimd  among  those  who 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Lawgiver,  and  in  their  own  responsibility  to 
Him.     Such  men  gladly  acknowledge  their  duty  to  Him  as  the 
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highest  obligation  which  binds  them  to  their  Sovereign.     Such  men 
may  be  assailed  by  all  the  temptations  common  to  man  ;  they  may 
be  ambitious,  covetous,  false ;  but  they  are  conscious  of  something 
more  than  an  obligation  arising  from  the  civil  duties  of  citizen- 
ship or  of  personal  loyalty.    Their  allegiance  as  ^  true  and  faithful 
servants '  has  a  twofold  sanction.    They  have  not  yet  got  beyond  the 
two  precepts  of  the  divine  and  of  the  natural  law:    ^Fear  God, 
honour  the  King.'    I  cannot  believe  that  the  sense  of  obligation  is 
'perfect'  in  the  conscience  of  any  man  who  rests  his  allegiance  only 
on  the  natural  law.     It  may  bind  by  all  the  sanctions  of  honour  and 
human  fidelity ;  but  these  are  not  perfect  until  they  are  elevated  and 
invested  with  a  higher  and  more  sacred  responsibility,  by  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Lawgiver  firom  whom  these  duties  flow,  and  to  whom  they 
bind  the  conscience  and  its  acts.     Lord  Kedesdale  would  then  cer- 
tainly answer  :  *  It  is  because  I  desire  to  surround  the  Sovereign  with 
true  and  faithful  servants,  that  I  desire  to  ascertain  what  manner  of 
men  they  are.     If  they  are  men  who  believe  in  no  Supreme  Law- 
giver, and  have  no  consciousness  of  a  responsibility  beyond  this  life, 
in  which  ail  manner  of  infidelity,  both  of  head  and  heart,  may  be 
cloaked  under  the  sheep's  clothing  of  '^  true  and  faithful  servants,"  I 
desu'e  that   the  Sovereign  should  never  be  surroimded  by  such  as 
they.    And  if  I  find  that  the  words  ''  So  help  me  God  "  will  keep  off 
one  of  them,  I  will  retain  the  words.'    If  there  be  men  so  dead  to 
honour,  truth,  and  conscience,  as  to  say  '  So  help  me  God,'  without 
belief  in  Him,  they  are  outside  the  moral  law.     The  great  majority 
of  Englishmen  believe  in  God,  in  His  law,  in  conscience,  and  in 
judgment  to  come.    They  say  *  So  help  me  God '  with  full  belief  in 
His  justice  and  in  His  mercy,  and  with  full  intention  to  be  faithful 
to  Him  and  to  their  Sovereign ;  and  by  these  words  they  resolve  and 
record  their  resolution  of  fidelity.    These  words  are  neither  '  execra- 
tion '  nor  <  imprecation,'  but  a  sincere  and  simple  witness  of  faith  in 
God.    I  shall  have  to  return  on  this  path  hereatler,  and  therefore 
leave  it  for  the  moment.     If  Lord  Sherbrooke  is  not  felicitous  in 
saymg  what  Lord  Redesdale's  Bill  was  not,  he  is  hardly  happier  in 
saying  what  it  is.     It  assuredly  was  not  intended  to  surround  the 
Sovereign  'with  orthodox  divines.'     Somebody  said  the  other  day 
that '  So  help  me  God '  might  be  said  by  a  Mohammedan.  Why  not? 
The  Mohammedan  world  is  a  rebuke  to  the  men  who  tell  us  that  God 
is  not  knowable.     The  '  oath '  may  be  taken  by  all  who  believe  that 
God  is,  and  that  He  is  our  Lawgiver  and  will  be  our  Judge. 

The  Queen  of  England  and  Empress  of  India  is  surrounded  by 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  '  orthodox  divines.'  All  her 
Christian,  all  her  Catholic,  all  her  Jewish,  all  her  Mohammedan, 
perhaps  even  aU  her  Hindoo  subjects,  all  they  too  who,  rejecting  all 
revelation,  yet  believe  in  the  lights  and  laws  of  natural  religion,  all 
these  alike  might  as  theists  have  made  Lord  Bedesdale's  declaration. 
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If  this  be  orthodoxy  and  divinity,  then  the  Queen  has  even  more 
theological  subjects  than  the  Pope. 

4.  I  can  hardly  believe  Lord  Sherbrooke  to  be  serious  when  he 
adds  that  to  require  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  Grod  is  ^  a  test  whicb 
might  include  the  rudest  savage  and  exclude  the  subtlest  metapb;^ 
sician.     The  man  who  worships  an  animal,  a  star,  a  mountain,  or  a 
stream,  would  satisfy  this  remarkable  test.'    We  must  have  *  a  per- 
fectly clear  and  logical  statement  of  what  is  intended  when  we  use 
the  word  God.'  The  whole  race  of  Israel,  the  whole  Mohammedan,  the 
whole  Christian  world  understands  and  believes  by  the  name  of  God  a 
Supreme  and  Eternal  Lawgiver  whom  we  are  bound  to  obey,  by  whom 
also  we  shall  be  judged.     This  is  clear  enough,  and,  if  coherence  be 
logical,  it  is  also  logical.     And  this  conception  of  God  is  clear  to  a 
child  without  logic,  and  logical  as  well  as  clear  to  the  intellect  of 
reasoning  men.     It  may  be  transcendent  and  surpassing  compre- 
hension, but  it  can  be  apprehended  with  perfect  clearness ;  ax^  if 
it  be  doubted  by  a  handful,  it  is  understood  by  the  millions  of  man- 
kind.    It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  oaths  of  our  Legislature  and  of 
our  tribimals  have  come  down  from  our  forefathers.     They  would  not 
have  tendered  these  oaths  to  the  worshippers  of  an  animal,  a  star,  a 
mountain,  or  a  stream.     In  the  making  of  England  they  were  ten- 
dered not  by  pagan  Saxons  to  pagan  Saxons,  but  by  Saxon  Christians 
to  Christian  England.     The  common  sense  of  mankind  had  not  jet 
been  pollarded  by  Positivists  nor  paralysed  by  Agnostics.    We  have 
gradually  admitted  to  take  these  oaths  of  allegiance  all  who  are 
Christian,  or  Jew,  or  even  Theist  by  the  light  of  nature.     We  have 
never  yet  betrayed  the  foundations  of  all  moral  life,  personal,  private, 
domestic,  public,  by  effacing  the  name  of  God  from  our  laws ;  and 
that  because  the  man  who  has  ceased  to  believe  and  therefore  to  live 
in  subjection  to  God  and  His  law  places  himself  outside  of  the 
society  of  men.     He  has  put  off  not  only  orthodoxy  and  divinity, 
but  morality  and  the  common  nature  by  which  men  can  trust  each 
other.    These  are  strong  words ;  and  if  I  cannot  justify  them  I  will 
retract  them.     There  are  two  only  conditions  of  human  life  and 
action :   the  one  in  which,  believing  in  God,  a  man*s   intelligence 
depends  upon  the  Divine  intelligence  for  his  primary  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  his  conscience  depends  upon  the  Divine   will  for  the 
primary  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.     The  other  condition  is  that 
in  which  a  man,  rejecting  belief  in  God,  erects  his  own  intelligence 
into  the  test  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  his  own  will  into  the  rule  of 
right  and  wrong.     There  is  no  third  state.     In  a  word,  either  God 
is  our  Lawgiver,  or  we  make  law  for  ourselves ;  either  His  will  is 
our  law,  or  our  own  will  is  law  to  us,  and  makes  law  as  it  wills.    I 
deny  that  this  is  Divine  law,  or  natural  law,  or  in  any  sense  law  at 
all.      It  is  not  divine  morality  nor  natural  morality,  nor  in  any 
sense  morality.    '  Independent  morality,'  that  is,  morality  which  does 
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not  descend  from  the  immutable  perfections  of  God,  has  no  basis  but 
in  the  nature  of  man,  which  has  ahreadj  sanctioned  polygamy,  the 
ezposme  of  in&nt  Ufe,  suicide,  the  lawfulness  of  atheism,  and  much 
more  besides.  To  this  intellectual  and  moral  anarchy  the  stream  of 
the  world  is  steadily  descending.  The  nations  are  becoming  turbu- 
lent because  men  are  becoming  lawless.  All  authority  is  weaken- 
ing everywhere ;  parental,  political,  religious  authority  is  growing 
feebler  every  day.  The  collective  will  of  nations  is  shaking  off  all 
rule,  because  men  one  by  one  are  breaking  away  from  all  law  except 
their  o^ra  will.  To  all  such  the  words  *  So  help  me  God '  are  no 
doubt  a  provocation,  and  an  oath  a  contemptible  superstition,  a 
fonn  which  does  not  bind  the  conscience.  What  conscience  is  there 
left  in  such  men  ?  And  by  what  hold,  or  bond,  or  obligation,  will 
you  bind  what  they  call  conscience  ?  How  can  you  take  security  that 
they  are  '  true  and  faithful  servants  of  their  sovereign '  ?  There  is 
no  security  left ;  the  moral  nature  is  confounded ;  and,  as  after  the 
confusion  of  tongues  men  could  not  understand  each  other's  speech, 
so  if  there  be  no  divine  law  one  and  the  same  everywhere,  and 
always  binding  all  consciences  alike,  men  cannot  trust  each  other : 
but  without  mutual  trust  men  cannot  unite  in  civil  life.  Where  the 
conscience  of  man  does  not  reflect  the  law  of  a  Supreme  Buler, 
society  is  impossible.  In  a  word,  worn  by  repetition,  *  Without  God 
the  society  of  mankind  cannot  exist.' 

5.  But  I  am  aware  that  the  inclination  to  abolish  all  oaths  is  to 
be  found  not  only  in  such  men  as  I  have  described,  but  in  some  of 
the  higher  and  nobler  minds  among  us.    They  are  so  revolted  by  the 
profanation  of  oaths  and  so  pei*plexed  by  the  practical  intricacies  of 
the  question,  that  they  are  ready  to  get  rid  of  it  at  once  by  abolishing 
oaths  altogether.     Their  higher  and  nobler  nature  tells  them  that 
without  any  oath  they  would  tell  the  truth,  and  without  any  affirma- 
tion they  would  be  true  and  faithful  servants  of  their  sovereign. 
They  say,  *  If  so  with  me,  why  not  all  men  ? '    I  must  believe  that 
this  is  not  deep  thinking.     In  the  construction  of  a  ship  bolts  are 
necessaiy.    The  taking  away  of  one  bolt  is  not  a  question  of  one 
bolt  more  or  less :  it  weakens  and  violates  the  whole  structure.     The 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  His  law,  and  of  man's 
responsibility  to  Him,  contained  in  an  oath,  pervades  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  private  and  public  life  of  society.     This  has  been  true 
from  the  beginning  of  human  history.     Even  they  who  denounce  and 
deride  Theocracy  cannot   deny  that  this  recognition  of  God  and 
His  law  has  created  the  Christian  world.     Everything  is  sustained 
by  the  principle  from  which  it  springs.     The  Christian  world  can 
only  be  sustained  by  the  maintenance  of  Christian   faith.    Even 
natural  society  cannot  be  sustained  but  by  the  maintenance  of 
natural  religion.    We  desire  to  maintain  these  things ;  and  we  refuse 
to  draw  even  a  bolt  which  holds  its  compact  structure  together. 
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You  desire  to  undo  these  things,  and  therefore  you  have  been 
knowingly  drawing  the  bolts  one  after  another.  Or  yoa  do  not 
know  what  you  are  doing : — ^but  to  rid  yourself  of  an  embarraasment 
you  are  joining  in  the  wreck  of  what  you  say  you  count  dear  and 
sacred.  I  have  been  arguing  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  the  Christian 
world.  It  is  so  no  longer.  The  commonwealth  of  England  is 
Catholic,  Christian,  and  Jewish.  It  is  no  longer  any  one  of  these 
exclusively,  but  it  is  still  emphatically  theist.  It  rests  upon  a  belief 
in  God,  upon  the  law  of  God ;  and  it  is  bound  together  by  recogni- 
tion of  God  as  the  Fountain  of  all  law  and  the  Judge  of  all  men, 
sovereign  and  subject  alike.  From  this  sacred  structure — for  even 
the  order  of  nature  is  sacred,  being  the  primary  creation  of  God— not 
another  bolt  ought  to  be  drawn  till  the  people  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  by  public  election  shall  have  spoken.  A  people  is  the 
arbiter  of  its  own  destiny.  If  it  be  found  faithful,  God,  wticm  some 
would  banish  or  ignore,  will  confirm  its  solid  strength ;  if  it  befoond 
faithless,  it  will  pass  sentence  on  itself,  and  He  whom  it  has  rejected 
may  perhaps  reject  it  likewise.  Every  *  enabling  Act  of  ParlianienV 
whereby  those  who  refuse  to  recognise  God  and  His  laws  shall  be 
admitted  to  make  laws  for  us,  is  nothing  less  than  a  covert  exclusion 
of  God  from  the  counsels  and  commonweal  of  England.  A  few  men 
will  do  this  thing,  consciously  knowing  what  they  do ;  a  multitude 
will  do  it  unconsciously,  not  knowing  and  not  seeing  until  too  late 
that  they  have  been  used  to  destroy  our  ancient  and  sacred  com- 
monwealth, for  which  many  would  rather  give  their  lives. 

Hbnky  Edwabd,  Cardinal  Archbishop. 
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THE    FINANCIAL    CONDITION    OF 

TRADES    UNIONS. 

The  late  William  Kathbone  Grreg,  in  one  of  his  most  recent  articles 
contributed  to  this  Eeview,  said  : — *  We  have  no  reliable  means  of 
knowing  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  fands  collected  by  these 
unions,  nor  the  mode  of  their  expenditure.'  Similar  complaints  had 
been  made  by  others  before,  and  yet  no  adequate  attempt  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  supply  the  information  required*  The  chief 
reason  perhaps  why  it  has  not  been  done  is  that  the  documents 
neoessaiy  for  compiling  such  a  statement,  and  for  instituting  the 
comparison  indicated,  are  not  published,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
term ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  usually  procurable  by  persons 
not  members  of  the  several  societies,  for  they  cannot  be  obtained 
through  the  agency  of  booksellers,  and  it  is  only  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  officers  of  the  imions  that  non-members  can  be  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  various  reports  issued  from  time  to  time.  Possibly 
another  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of 
preUminary  knowledge  is  indispensable  on  the  part  of  the  investi- 
gator to  enable  him  to  deal  successfully  with  the  mass  of  figures  and 
sundry  matters  contained  in  those  elaborate  reports,  inasmuch  as 
each  society  has  its  own  technical  terms  and  expressions  and  its  own 
peculiar  methods  of  arrangement.  These  shades  of  difference  might 
mislead  the  general  reader  and  mar  whatever  criticisms  he  may  be 
disposed  to  offer  upon  the  facts  and  figures  brought  under  his  notice 
or  submitted  to  him  for  review. 
Vol-  Xn.— No.  68.  1 1 
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In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  exact  working  of  these  unions 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  society  has  its  own  digtinctWe 
modu8  opera/ndiy  according  to  its  scope,  its  policy,  and  the  specific 
line  of  conduct  it  is  intended  to  pursue.  In  all  cases  they  are 
governed  by  a  printed  constitution  and  code  of  laws,  and  eveiy  man 
on  being  admitted  as  a  member  is  required  to  give  his  assent  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  time  being  in  force  before  he 
is  formally  accepted  and  'initiated/  Whenever  these  are  revised, 
amended,  or  modified,  properly  authorised  delegates  are  elected  to 
discuss  their  bearings  and  decide  as  to  their  form  and  language. 
But  the  entire  body  of  the  members  have  to  agree  upon  such 
amended  rules  before  they  become  law.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  done 
differs.  In  some  cases  the  amendments  are  severally  submitted  to  the 
members  by  the  council ;  in  other  cases  a  delegate  meeting  has  to  decide 
upon  them.  But  in  all  essential  particulars  the  result  is  the  same, 
general  assent  or  concurrence  being  always  a  condition  antecedent  to 
their  enactment  in  the  sense  of  being  binding  upon  the  whole  body. 

Latterly  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  towards  a  kind  of 
uniformity  in  certain  directions ;  especially  is  this  so  in  all  societies 
modelled  after  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  Unions  of 
this  sort  are  called  amalgamated  societies,  although  the  term  is 
'now  often  used  in  a  sense  altogether  different  to  that  which  was  and 
is  attached  to  it  by  the  engineers.  As  employed  by  them,  it  meant 
the  amalgamation  of  the  separate  branches  of  a  single  trade  into 
one  consolidated  union,  forming  a  compact  body  of  what  formerly 
were  several  distinct  associations,  representing  various  sections 
engaged  in  one  industry.  The  term  amalgamation  as  a  prefix  is 
now  used  indiscriminately  in  the  sense  of  a  federation  of  numerous 
lodges  or  bodies  belonging  to  one  trade  only,  and  the  bringing  of 
such  under  the  authority  of  one  executive  or  governing  cooncil; 
or  the  incorporation  of  friendly  society  benefits  with  trade  objects; 
or  the  centralisation  of  all  the  departments  of  a  particular  industry 
under  one  management  and  with  a  common  fond.  In  some  cases  all 
three  purposes  are  included  and  combined.  The  societies  whoee 
annual  reports  and  balance-sheets  are  herein  set  forth — for  example, 
the  engineers,  ironfounders,  boiler-makers  and  iron  shipbuilders, 
steam-engine-makers,  carpenters  and  joiners,  masons,  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  cabinet-makers,  tailors,  compositors,  and  the  like — ^may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  several  forms  of  association  known  by  the 
generic  name  of  trades  unions. 

There  is  one  important  fact  which  must  be  distinctly  stated  and 
recognised,  and  should  be  at  all  times  remembered  by  the  public, 
namely,  that  the  primary  object  of  a  trade  union  is  the  protection  of 
the  trade  interests  and  privileges  of  its  members.  Mr,  Greg,  in  the 
article  referred  to,  says:  ^The  origmal  intention  of  these  (txade 
union)  funds  was  to  lay  up  resources  for  interrupted  employment,  or 
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^  bad  times,'*  or  fidluie  of  earnings  during  sickness  or  accident.'    He 
felt  so  sore  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  that  he  printed  the 
word  ^  original '  in  italics,  in  order  to  emphasise  it.    In  this  par- 
ticular, howeyer,  he  is  absolutely  wrong  in  his  facts.    Indeed,  the 
very  reverse  of  what  he  states  is  the  actual  truth  in  regard  to  this 
matter.    The  original  intention  of  trades  societies  was  ^  trade  pro- 
tection *  to  its  members,  as  every  historical  student  ought  to  know. 
And  even  when,  as,  for  example,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century,  the  craftsmen  of  the  towns  combined  under  the  cloak  of 
friendly  societies,  it  was  because  combination  in  any  other  form  was 
forbidden  by  law.     The  motive  which  prompted  workmen  to  com- 
bine was  the  same  everywhere ;  the  intention  and  purpose  being  to 
collect  levies  for  the  support  of  those  who  were  involved  in  ^  trade 
disputes '  or  ^  strikes.'  ^     The  earlier  form  of  associative  effort  was 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,   when  needed;  the  practice  of   regular 
periodical  payments  or  contributions  marks  a  newer  epoch  in  their 
histoiy.    The  incorporation  of  friendly  society  benefits  with  those 
for  the  protection  of  ^  trade  privileges '  is  comparatively  of  modem 
date.    Forty  years  ago  such  provision  was  only  to  be  found  in  the 
rules  of  a  few  societies ;  and  even  now  a  very  large  percentage  of 
them  make  no  such  provision  for  their  members  beyond  the  usual 
fimeral  allowance.    The  latter  has  always  formed  part  and  parcel  of 
the  constitution  of  trade  societies  from  their  earliest  foundation.    It 
is  the  one  vital  principle  inherited  from  the  guilds  of  the  Middle 
Ages — ^masses  for  the  dead  being  generally  included  or  provided  for 
in  the  religious  and  social  guilds.  •  The  first  real  impetus  that  waa 
given  to  the  policy  of  adding  provident  benefits  to  those  for  the 
protection  of  trade  interests  was  the  concession  granted  under  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Act,  during  the  Begistnurship  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,, 
by  a  clause  in  which  nominal  security  was  accorded  to  the  funds  of 
trades  unions  upon  depositing  their  rules  with  the  Begistrar  of 
Friendly  Societies.    In  point  of  law  it  was,  however,  an  illusory 
security,  and  the  idea  of  safety  was  rudely  dispelled  by  the  decision 
of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  in  the  case  of  Hornby  t;» 
Close,  in  the  year  1867.    Nevertheless,  even  the  fancied  security 
helped  to  develop  the  provident  side  of  trade  union  organisation  and 
effort. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  the  twenty  societies  specially 

*  Ample  evidence  in  support  of  this  yiew  is  to  be  foand  in  the  Parliameiitary 
Bine  Books  and  Beports — *Artizans  and  Machinery,  and  Combinations  of  Workmen  to 
Baise  Wages/  1824 ;  and  on  *  Labonreis*  Wages,'  1825.  Also  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  '  Combination  Laws,*  1825.  See  also  report  of  Mr.  Nassau  Senior  and 
Mr.  Tomlinson  to  Lord  Melbourne,  1832 ;  <  Combinations  and  Extent  of  Trades 
Unions,*  Report  of  Committee,  1838 ;  and  the  Eleven  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, 1867-8,  and  9.  For  further  information,  see  Dr.  Brentano's  Essay  on  English 
Guilds  and  Trades  Unions,  Early  English  Text  Society ;  Trades  Societies  and  Strikes, 
B^port  of  the  SoeuU  Seienee  AstotnoHon,  1861 ;  and  Tha  Conflicti  of  Capital  and 
Labour.    Chatto  and  Windus,  1878. 
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included  in  this  review,  it  appears  that  at  the  date  of  their  reports 
they  had  2,226  branches,  distributed  mostly  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom;  but  some  few  of  them  were  situate  in  the  colonies, in 
America,  and  in  some  other  countries*  In  addition,  however,  to 
those  enumerated,  there  are  in  Scotland  several  unions  corresponding 
to  those  given  in  the  list,  and  having  branches  in  all  the  chirf 
Scottish  towns.  Many  of  these  are  identical,  or  nearly  so,  in  con- 
stitution, aims,  and  benefits ;  as,  for  example,  the  Scottish  iron* 
moulders,  masons,  carpenters  and  joiners,  and  some  others  having 
extended  ramifications.  Besides  all  these,  177  societies  ore  men- 
tioned in  the  Chief  Begistrar's  Betums,  most  of  which  have  branches 
in  those  districts  where  the  special  trade  is  carried  on.  There  are 
also  numerous  local  societies  that  are  not  registered,  many  of  whom 
do  not  issue  annual  reports,  but  confine  themselves  to  the  old  practice 
of  issuing  monthly  or  quarterly  ^  returns.'  The  total  number  of 
independent  societies  in  Great  Britain  alone,  registered  and  un- 
registered, cannot  be  fewer  than  600;  and,  including  the  local 
branches  belonging  to  them,  the  number  would  reach  a  total  of 
about  8,000.  In  1861,  when  the  first  Trades  Union  Directory  was 
compiled,  there  were  nearly  2,000  societies  enumerated  as  being 
then  in  existence ;  but  since  that  date  many  of  these  have  been 
consolidated  or  amalgamated.  The  effect  of  this  fusion,  so  to  speak, 
has  been  to  diminish  the  number  of  isolated  societies ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  branches  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
members  have  vastly  increased.  Moreover,  a  great  many  societies 
have  sprung  into  existence  since  that  date  in  trades  which,  prior  to 
1861,  had  never  formed  a  union;  and  in  all  trades  the  growth  of 
these  unions  has  been  approximately  proportionate  to  the  expansion 
of  the  vast  industries  of  the  nation. 

There  is  now  scarcely  a  town  in  the  United  Kingdom — certainly 
no  important  town — ^in  which  a  union  or  branch  of  a  union  does  not 
exist.  If  we  take  the  parliamentary  constituencies  for  comparison 
it  would  be  difficult,  we  might  say  impossible,  to  find  one  in 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  without  its  trades  society  or 
lodge.  In  the  larger  centres  of  industry  each  trade  has  its  union, 
or  a  branch  connected  with  it ;  and  in  many  of  them  there  are 
several  branches  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  association.  In  the 
Directory  alluded  to  465  towns  are  enumerated,  mostly  in  England, 
as  having  more  than  one  such  society  located  in  their  midst 
London  had  at  that  date  290 ;  Manchester,  97 ;  Liverpool,  67 ; 
Sheffield,  60 ;  Birmingham,  42 ;  Crlapgow,  50 ;  Dublin,  45 ;  Bristol, 
Blackburn,  Bolton,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Cardiff,  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
other  large  towns  having  a  proportionate  number.  Of  late  years, 
particularly  since  1867,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  concentration 
and  centralisation;  but  certainly  there  has  not  been  less  activity  in 
organisation.     On  the  contrary,  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  an 
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epoch  of  consolidation  and  deyelopment.  During  this  period  a 
much  wider  system  of  organisation  has  developed  itself  in  the  shape 
of  trades  councils,  representing  all  the  chief  trades  in  a  district  or  town ; 
and  annual  congresses  have  been  inaugurated  and  have  succeeded. 

The  total  number  of  members  ^in  limits,'  that  is,  not  out  of 
benefit  by  reason  of  arrears,  was  for  the  twenty  societies  enumerated, 
190,969;  but  there  would  be  many  thousands  more  who  consider 
themselves  to  be,  and  who  really  are,  members  although  not  in 
benefit    These  out  of  limit  members  may  be  taken  to  be  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  on  an  average ;  the  total  strength  numeri- 
cally of  the  twenty  societies  would  therefore  be  192,967.    The  time 
limited  by  the  rules  for  benefit  members  varies  in  the  several 
societies;   in  some  it  is  eight  weeks  only,  in  others  thirteen,  but 
generally  the  *  quarter '—thirteen  weeks — ^is  now  the  usual  fixed 
time.    At  the  end  of  sixteen  weeks  the  member's  name  is  posted  as 
out  of  limits.    The  societies  specified  are  in  point  of  actual  numbers 
only  a  few  out  of  many  among  the  larger  unions.     Of  those  who 
approach  numerically  the  chief  of  those  named  the  following  may 
be  mentioned : — Amalgamated  Society  of  Bail  way  Servants,  11,516 ; 
Durham  Miners'  Association,  35,000 ;  Northumberland  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation, 9,443;   North  Yorkshire  Miners,  8,000;  West  Yorkshire 
Miners,  3,000 ;   South   Yorkshire    Miners,  1,200 ;    Miners  of  the 
Shondda  Valley  District,  4,500 ;   National  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union,  20,000;   Kent  and  Sussex  Agricidtural  Labourers'  Union, 
15,500;  The  Coachmakers'  Society,  8,040;  Bakers,  three  societies, 
2,907;  Boot  and  Shoemakers,  four  societies,  12,300 ;  Brass- workers' 
National    Society,    5,000;    Brassfoimders,    2,043;     Brush-makers, 
1,700 ;  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Scotland,  4,446 ;  General  Union 
of  Carpenters,  10,085;  Power-Loom  Weavers  of  North-East  Lan- 
cashire, 16,000;  Stockport  Power-Loom  Weavers,  1,800;  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Lacemakers,  3,130;  Colliery  Enginemen,  1,057; 
Colliery  Mechanics'  Association,   1,800;    Cokemen  and  Labourers' 
Association,  1^500 ;  Iron-workers'  National  Association,  2,000 ;   and 
the  Cigar-makers,  1,020.     These  figures  are  based  upon  the  Betums 
in  the  last  Report  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  1880,  and 
upon  the  Returns  given  in  at  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Trades  Union 
Congress,  held  in  London  in  September  188  L    The  thirty  societies 
enumerated  have  a  total  of  183,087  members ;  these  added  to  the 
192,967  members  of  the  twenty  societies  already  referred  to,  give  an 
aggr^iate  membership  of  376,054  for  fifty  societies  only.     There  is 
no  absolutely  authentic  record  as  to  the  actual  number  of  workmen 
in  union,  but  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  agree  in  the  estimate 
of  there  being  over  a  million  of  bond  fide  trades  unionists. 

At  the  SheflBeld  Congress,  in  1873,  the  total  number  represented, 
according  to  the  credentials  given  in,  was  1,191,922;  at  the  Liver- 
pool Congress,  in  1874,  the  total  number  returned  was  818,032 ;  at 
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ttie  Leicester  Congress^  in  1877,  they  were  put  down  at  691^9;  at 
the  Bristol  Congress,  in  1878,  at  621,767 ;  and  at  the  Edinbtsgb 
Congress,  in  September  1879,  the  total  number  reported  was  ^,702. 
The  total  number  given  in  the  Registrar's  Returns,  fof  278  tmkng, 
was  260,222.  Neith^  the  Registrar's  Report,  nor  the  Reports  of 
Congress,  taken  by  themselves,  adequately  represent  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  unions,  for  only  a  small  proportion  are  registered,  and 
a  very  large  number  of  societies  have  never  sent  delegates  to  the 
Annual  Congresses.  • 

If  we  take  the  estimated^  number  of  independent  soeieties  at 
600,  and  of  branches  or  local  lodges  at  8,000,  this  being  at  the 
rate  of  a  little  over  thirteen  to  each  association,  and  then  strike 
an  average  of  150  members  to  each  such  branch,  we  skall  find 
that  the  gross  total  of  members  of  the  aggregate  societies  irill  be 
about  1,170,000  adult  males  in  all  the  unions.  Several  purdjlocid 
societies  have  over  1,000  members  each ;  many  more  have  from  500 
to  1,000.  The  largeness  of  numbers  in  the  one  ease  vrill  compenflate 
for  the  smallness  in  other  cases.  Now,  whatever  difiSar^ees  of 
opinion  maybe  entertained  with  regard  to  the  particular  objects 
which  these  men  may  have  in  view,  or  as  to  the  policy  of  uniooifin  id 
general,  one  fact  cannot  be  ignored,  namely,  that  the  workmen  who  con- 
stitute this  vast  industrial  army  are  as  a  rule  the  picked  men  of  their 
several  handicrafts,  and  represent  the  flower  and  «ln11  of  the  various 
trades  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  the  industries  at  which  tbey  work. 

The  test  of  fitness  applied  to  each  candidate  seeking  admiaioii  to 
the  socieiy,  when  he  is  proposed,  is,  to  some  extent,  a  guarantee  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  above  description.  He  has  to  undeigo  an  ex- 
amination as  to  character  and  ability  as  a  workman,  and  as  to  his 
capability  of  earning  the  current  wages  of  the  town  or  district  in 
which  he  is  employed,  when  seeking  to  be  admitted  as  a  member. 
His  proposer  and  seconder  have  to  speak  of  and  for  him  from  penooal 
knowledge^  not  from  mere  hearsay ;  they,  or  one  of  them,  must  have 
worked  with  him,  and  be  able  to  vouch  for  his  competency,  if  not  his 
expertness,  as  a  working  handicraftsman,  and  of  his  being  able  to 
oommand  the  full  wages  paid  in  the  locality.  This  circumstance  has 
doubtless  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  uniform  wages  is  insisted  on 
in  all  cases ;  but  such  is  not  a  fact  in  the  way  usually  stated.  Not 
only  have  candidates  to  submit  to  inquiries,  more  or  less  searching, 
of  the  kind  mentioned,  but  in  all  the  better  class  of  unions  iliey 
have  to  undergo  and  pass  a  medical  examination  as  to  physical 
fitness,  because  of  the  sick,  funeral,  and  superannuation  b^efits 
attached  to  the  society,  and  to  which  as  members  they  become  entitlei 
The  result  of  all  this  is  that  in  regard  to  ability  as  workmen, 
health  and  physical  capacity  as  individuals,  and  personal  cbaraeter 
and  conduct  as  men,  they  lay  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  cream 
of  the  several  handicrafts  with  which  they  are  specifically  identified. 
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Of  ooQzse  it  19  not  contended  that  all  the  good  4ind  able  men  in  a 
iiade  are  members  of  the  union,  and  that  all  outside  its*  pale  aie 
Bi«ffg*  and  incapables;  such  an  assumption  would  be  perfectly 
giatnitous  and  insulting.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  large  numbers 
of  excellent  craftsmen  who  for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  belong  to 
the  trade  society  of  their  craft ;  some  are  opposed  to  such  combina- 
tions on  principle^  others  dislike  the  discipline,  modes  of  procedure, 
or  the  means  employed  in  order  to  secure  the  ends  aimed  at.  There 
are  plenty  of  reasons  why  some  men  prefer  to  be  untrammelled  in 
iDattexs  industrial  as  well  as  in  those  that  are  political,  social,  op 
rdigious.  The  full  recognition  of  this  fact  is  important,  because  the 
right  of  independent  action  and  of  personal  freedom  is  dependent 
thereupon,  and  these  rights  must  be  maintained*  This  is  the  one 
great  lesson  which  is  as  yet  imperfectly  understood  even  by  those 
who  professedly  are  the  most  tolerant.  It  is  scarcely  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  more  tmeducated  of  the  trades  unionists  of  the 
country  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  principle  of  toleration  to  its  fullest 
extent,  and  to  carry  it  out  in  policy  on  all  occasions.  Still  it  is 
haidly  correct  to  say^  as  is  often  asserted,  that  those  in  union  constitute 
a  tyrannical  majority  who  rule  the  minority  with  an  iron  hand. 
Sodi  a  description  is  scarcely  accurate  in  any  case,  in  most  cases  the 
veiy  reverse  is  the  fact.  In  a  few  instances  the  proportion  of  society 
to  noiMOoiety  men  reach  as  high  as  two^-thirds,  or  it  may  be  even  to 
thiee-fimrths  in  the  trade ;  in  others  the  numbers  are  pretty  evenly 
balanced ;  but  in  general  the  ratio  is  about  one-third  society  men, 
and  two-thirds  non-imionists.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  trade  must  be 
exceedingly  well  organised  to  be  able  to  command  the  proportion 
of  one-third  all  over  the  country.  The  reason,  perhaps,  why  the 
unionists  are  in  so  great  a  majority  is  because  whenever  a  dispute 
arises  those  out  of  union  usually  co-operate  with  those  belonging  to 
the  society.  If  coercion  is  exercised  at  all,  it  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
individual  dissentients  by  the  combined  pressure  of  both  parties; 
and  generally  the  excessive  pressure  comes  from  the  non-society 
portion^  whose  zeal,  like  that  of  new  converts,  is  less  under  control 
than  thai  of  the  more  disciplined  unionists. 

One  of  the  greatest  popular  delusions  with  regard  to  trade  unions 
is  the  notion  that  they  axe  secret  societies.  The  supposition  as  applied 
to  them  is  as  oroneous  as  it  would  be  if  applied  to  Friendly  So« 
cities^  Building  Societies,  or  any  similar  associations,  where  the  publi- 
cation of  accounts  is  not  made  compulsory.  Those  registered  have  to 
Bend  an  abstract  of  accounts  to  the  Begistrar's  Office ;  but,  as  regis- 
tration itself  is  purely  voluntary,  no  penalty  follows  abstention  or 
refusal.  To  those,  however,  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  society's 
doings,  that  is,  Vbe  members,  the  financial  accounts  are  open  for  in- 
spection. It  is  true,  as  regards  some  unions,  that  they  have  a 
prejudiee  against  making  known  their  financial  condition  to  ^  out* 
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siders,'  lest  their  employers  should  get  to  know ;  but  this  feding  Ib 
dying  out.  The  reports  of  many  of  the  larger  unions  are  absolntelj 
public  documents,  for  copies  are  sent  annually  to  the  newspapers,  and 
private  individuals  known  to  take  an  interest  in  their  proceedings 
can  have  them  for  the  asking. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  reports,  to  a  copy  of  which  every  mem- 
ber is  entitled  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  twopence  or  fourpenoe,  and 
in  some  cases  free,  a  large  proportion  of  the  unions  issue  either 
fortnightly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  ^  returns '  or  reports ;  in  these  aU 
matters  of  importance  to  the  society  and  members  are  recorded,  and 
occasionally  debated.  In  them  are  inserted  the  minutes  of  the 
council,  the  resolutions  of  the  branches,  the  votes  of  the  members  on 
the  several  propositions  submitted  to  them  for  their  approval  or 
rejection ;  proposals  to  strike,  and  the  votes  thereupon,  the  latter 
being  taken  by  meaiis  of  voting  papers.  A  perusal  of  these  periodical 
trade  organs  would  afford  much  amusement  to  those  who  inuigine  that 
the  members  are  ^  ruled,'  or  overridden,  by  their  officials  and  the 
executive.  The  duty  of  editing  these  reports  devolves  upon  the 
Secretary  under  the  supervision  of  the  council,  and  they  often  con- 
tain, not  merely  criticisms  upon  matters  of  policy,  but  attach 
and  sharp  censures  upon  the  conduct  and  decisions  of  the  officers  and 
council ;  and  however  annoying  or  even  unjust  these  may  often  be  to 
the  individuals  thus  attacked,  they  are  obliged  to  insert  them,  if  they 
come  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  from  a  branch.  And  the  ingenniiy 
of  the  concoctors  and  writers  of  some  of  the  so-called  resolutions  is 
perfectly  wonderful ;  they  manage  to  crowd  into  them  sometimes— 
a  preamble,  a  bill  of  indictment  of  tolerable  fulness,  not  a  little 
special  pleading,  a  summing  up  and  a  sentence  on  the  ex  parte  evi- 
dence adduced.  In  one  society's  monthly  not  loDg  since  there  was  a 
string  of  resolutions  calling  the  executive  to  account  for  paying  the 
charwoman  two  shillings  more  per  week  for  keeping  the  offices  clean; 
but  the  council  on  this  occasion  stood  manfully  to  the  woman,  sup- 
porting her  claim  against  all  opposition,  and  in  the  end  silencing  it 
Fair  criticism  on  matters  of  policy,  strictures  on  accounts,  suggestions 
for  alterations  in  rules,  and  subjects  of  a  like  nature  are  freely  can- 
vassed and  debated  in  the  pages  of  these  reports ;  sometimes  other 
questions  are  permitted  to  be  debated  when  they  appertain  to  the 
objects  of  the  society,  or  tend  to  promote  its  material  progress  and 
advance  the  welfiaxe  of  its  members,  whether  the  comments  be  &Toiir- 
able  or  otherwise  to  the  views  held  by  the  general  council. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  quantity  of  such  reports  and  publications 
issued  yearly  by  trades  societies  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
figures  quoted  from  their  own  returns :  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  sent  out  during  one  year,  100,500 ;  the  Iron- 
founders  issued  97,875,  and  the  Boiler-makers  and  Shipbuilders, 
83,390.    The  numbers  are  not  stated  by  some  societies,  but  that  they 
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are  almost  equally  numerous  in  proportion  to  their  members  is  proven 
hj  the  fact  of  the  cost  of  printing  and  postage  and  parcels  being  about 
proportionate  in  most  instances.  As  an  educational  force,  constant  in 
its  operation,  the  value  of  this  undercurrent,  if  we  may  so  describe  it, 
as  a  stimulus  to  thought  and  reflection,  cannot  be  over-estiinated. 

The  total  nett  income  for  the  year  of  the  twenty  societies  enumerated 
was  395,3752. 148.  4(2.,  the  gross  expenditure  being  351,1972. 13«.  5(2. ; 
and  at  the  same  date,  the  aggregate  balances  amounted  to 
3(8,8642.  19«.  lid.  In  addition  to  which  various  assets,  such  as 
aireais,  property,  stock,  &c.,  were  held,  making  the  total  worth 
432,3352. 48.  6d.  It  must  be  remembered  that  for  five  years  the  dis- 
bursements were  abnormally  heavy,  caused  by  depression  in  trade, 
and  also  by  a  few  great  and  rather  disastrous  strikes — such  as  the 
masons^  strike  in  London,  the  carpenters'  and  joiners'  strike  in  Man- 
chester, the  strike  of  the  boiler-makers  and  iron-shipbuilders  in  the 
Clyde,  and  some  others,  of  lesser  consequence,  elsewhere. 

With  respect  to  the  details  of  income  little  need  be  said.  It  is  made 
up  chiefly  of  contributions — ^the  engineers,  ironfounders,  boiler-makers, 
and  carpenters,  pay  la.  weekly ;  the  steam-engine-makers,  9d. ;  the 
masons,  llc2. ;  the  cabinet-makers,  8(2.;  the  tailors,  7d. ;  the  plas- 
terers, 6c2.,  and  others  similarly.  In  addition  to  the  regular  weekly 
contributions,  there  is  usually  a  small  quarterly  payment  of  some  kind 
for  local  purposes.  The  other  sources  of  revenue  are :  entrance  fees, 
fines,  payments  for  reports,  rules,  cards,  and  emblems ;  bank  interest, 
and  occasionally  special  or  general  levies. 

No  accurate  return  of  the  aggregate  annual  income  of  all  the 
unions  has  ever  yet  been  made  ;  nor  is  such  a  return  possible,  unless 
the  whole  of  the  societies  could  be  induced  to  register ;  and  even  then 
it  seems  as  though  it  were  not  practicable,  for  out  of  174  registered 
unions  only  130  made  a  return  according  to  the  schedule,  and  even 
some  of  them  were  defective.  The  proportions  for  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land are  relatively  about  the  same.  These  returns  do  not,  therefore, 
help  us  very  much.  The  amount  stated  as  the  annual  income  of 
those  whose  returns  were  sent  in  was  257,4392.  The  most  that  can 
be  done  is  to  estimate  approximately  the  total  yearly  income  of  the 
entire  number  of  such  societies.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  an 
examination  of  a  very  large  number  of  actual  reports,  and  upon  infor- 
mation gleaned  direct  from  official  sources.  Taking  the  estimated 
number  of  members  as  before  given  as  the  basis  of  computation,  the 
^g^^S&te  annual  income  of  the  whole  of  the  unions  from  all  sources 
cannot  be  far  short  of  two  millions  sterling. 

The  revenue  of  the  unions  is  derived  from  sources  so  nearly 
identical  that  further  comment  on  this  point  is  scarcely  needed,  for 
the  only  variation  of  any  note  is  in  the  amount  of  contribution  and 
the  entrance  fees.  The  feature  of  all  others  which  is  perhaps  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  general  public  is  the  mode  in  which  the  vast 
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Slim  CDntributed  h  expended.  In  order  to  undergtand  ihiB  aide  of 
the  balaaoe-fiheet  it  is  neeesBaiy  to  i^mark  tiiat  the  memben  aie 
entitled  to  all  benefits  named  in  the  nileS)  aocoiding  to  the  scale 
therein  laid  down,  with  veiy  slight  exceptions,  there  being  no  elabo- 
rate division  into  clasiles  as  in  many  ^cieties  of  another  kind,  h 
the  societies  whose  reports  are  under  review,  the  sick  pay  varies  hm 
98.  in  one  society  to  12a.  in  another  })er  week ;  superannnatioii  iiom 
6«.  6(2.  to  6e*  per  week ;  funeral  allowance — ^membei^s  death,  %  to 
12L;  wife's  death,  5L  to  61.)  accident  benefit  from  501.  to  150L; 
out-of-work  pay,  usually  called  donation,  from  88.  to  lU.  weekly; 
emigration  grants  from  5L  to  6L ;  strike  pay  fr(»n  108.  to  2\b, 
weekly ;  in  some  societies  this  amount  is  increased  by  payments  to 
wife  and  children.  Benevolent  grants  to  distressed  membos^  aad 
to  ihe  widows  and  children  of  deceased  members,  are  also  given  in 
some  societies,  but  not  in  the  form  of  pensions  as  in  the  Foresteis 
and  many  other  friendly  societies.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  better  class  of  trade  unions  are  combined  trade 
protection,  mutual  insurance,  provident  benefits,  and  ohariteble  bene- 
£action8,  and  other  advantages  in  one  and  the  same  society;  they  are 
therefore  associations  for  mutual  self-help,  on  an  extended  scale,  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  term. 

The  payments  made  during  a  single  year  on  account  of  the 
various  benefits  provided  for  in  the  rules  of  the  several  societies  enu- 
merated were:^-Sick  pay,  79,270^.  Is.;  funerals,  27,663{.  128. 9d; 
superannuation,  41,9222.  88.  2d.;  accidents,  9,4872.  148.  ^\ 
benevolent  grants,  4,41 9Z.  138.  Sd.;  out-of-work  aUowuioe, 
116,9562.  98.  Id. ;  grants  to  other  trades,  1,3402.  168.  11(2.;  andfe 
strike-pay,  27,2952.  58.  Ic2. 

The  first  fouritems,  embracing  sick,  funeral,  superannuation,  and 
accident  benefits,  including  medical  attendance,  examination,  a&d 
certificates,  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  friendly  societies  pme  and 
simple.  The  aggregate  amount  paid  in  one  year  was  1 58^3432^  iSs.  Sd»y 
and  that  year  was  by  no  means  the  heaviest,  but  rather  lightest,  in 
so  far  as  the  demands  upon  the  funds  were  conoemed,  for  sevtfal 
years  past.  The  portion  of  their  expenditure  herein  set  forth  requires 
no  explanation  and  no  defence.  There  can  be  no  real  diffeienee  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  value  of  those  provident  provisons  ((X 
sickness,  accidents,  or  old  age,  or  as  to  the  beneficent  effects  which 
they  necessarily  have  upon  the  families  and  in  the  homes  of  those 
who  are  the  recipients  of  such  relief,  when  needed.  The  sums  paid 
under  the  head  of  benevolent  grants  belong  to  the  same  oat^oiy,  for 
they  represent  gifts  to  distressed  members,  and  to  their  widows  and 
orphans ;  in  the  case  of  the  masons,  cabinet-makers,  and  oompositots 
th^  also  include  annual  contributions  in  aid  of  local  hospitals  or 
medical  charities.  The  total  amount  expended  in  benevolent  grants 
of  all  kinds  was,  44192.  138.  8c2.  during  one  year. 
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seeds  a  word  or  two  of  explanation,  because*  in  one<  instanoey  that  of 
the  engineers,  it  sometimes  includes  payments  which  in  other  socie^ 
ties  wtmld  be  called  strike  pay,  that  is  to  say,  it  inclndes  the  weekly 
allowance  of  men  who  may  be  discharged  in  consequence  of -some 
dispute  or  other  in  the  shop.  This,  however,  is,  as  far  as  practicable^ 
dedooted  fiK>m  the  total  amount.  When  these  two  items  were  first 
lamped  together,  the  rules  of  the  society  were  deposited  with  the 
Begistnir  of  Friendly  Societies,  at  which  time  it  was  considered 
that  all  paym^its  under  the  head  of  strikes,  if  not  absolutely  in^ 
contzavention  of  law,  at  least  were  sufiScient  to  disqualify  the  society 
from  receiving  the  gium  protection  of  its  funds  which  was  intended 
to  be  given  thereto  by  the  deposit  of  the  rules  with  the  Begistrar,  on 
the  ground  that  all  such  payments  were  in  restraint  of  trade.  At 
the  present  time,  thanks  to  the  Labour  Laws  of  1875,  the  doctrine  of 
lestxaint  of  trade  is  practically  abolished ;  and  under  the  Trade  Union 
Act  1871,  and  the  excellent  Amending  Act  of  1876,  such  legal 
disal»]ity  no  longer  exists,  ample  protection  bring  accorded  to  the 
funds  of  trades  societies. 

The  total  payments  to  members  out  of  work,  inclusive  of  bene- 
volent grants  to  distressed  members,  by  the  societies  named,  during 
1877,  amounted  to  1 15,8882.  Sa.  6d. ;  this  sum  being  altogether  ex- 
dosive  of  strike  pay,  or  the  cost  of  labour  disputes  of  any  and  every 
Idnd.    During  the  year  1878  there  was  an  enormous  increase  of  pay 
under  the  heads  of  donation  and  travelling,  in  aU  societies.     In  the 
Engineers'  it  rose  from  54,4782.  18^.  to  75,5522.  96.  lOd. ;  in  the 
Lronfonnders'  from  25,3372.  10^.  5d.  to  38,4862.   149.  7d. ;  in  the 
SteamrEngine-makers'^  from  2,9642.  8^.  5c2.  to  5,5732.  108.  Sd. ;  in 
the  Boiler-makers'  and  Iron   Shipbuilders'  from  14,8182.   48.  6d. 
to  21,3882.   148.   9d.;   and  in  the  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  from 
4,2972L  10s.  Sd.  to  10,7262.  196.  9c2. ;  being  an  increase  in  those 
five  societies  alone  of  49,8012.  176.  9cZ.  in  one  year.    The  year  1879 
was  still  more  disastrous  to  the  societies  which  provide  out^f-work 
benefit  for  their  members,  the  drain  on  their  funds  having  been 
enonnous  through  the  long-continued  depression  in  trade.      The 
amounts  expended  in  relief  of  this  kind  by  the  same  five  socie- 
ties  was,  for  1879,  as  follows :— Engineers,   131,1012.   36.    10c2. ; 
Boiler-makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders,  32,0382.  66. ;    Ironfounders, 
S7,510I.   186.;  Steam-Engine-makers,  8,4472.   96.;   Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  28,1892.   146.  3c2. ;  or  a  total,  in  five  societies  alone,  of 
257,2872.  11 6.  Id.    The  accounts  for  the  year  1880  showed  that  the 
tide  has  turned,  and  that  there  was  a  gradual  but  sure  return  to  a 
normal  condition  of  trade.    In  that  year  the  same  five  societies 
expended  in  relief  to  the  unemployed  the  following  sums : — Engineers, 
56,5801.  136.  lid.  I  Ironfounders,  24,8442.  106.  6c2.;  Boiler-makers 
and    Iron  Siipbuilders,    7,2282.    36.    6c2. ;    Steam-Engine-makers, 
3,5722.  58.  3(2.;  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  22,1322.  166.  2d. 
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The  system  of  out-of-work  relief,  or  donation  benefit,  is  altogeUier 
unique ;  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  connection  with  trades  unions,  and 
as  yet  only  in  the  best  of  these.  Indeed,  as  a  working  scheme,  it  is 
scarcely  practicable  in  connection  with  any  other  form  of  associa- 
tion, society,  or  insurance  corporation ;  it  can  only  be  maintained 
with  eflSciency  and  its  principles  be  successfully  carried  out  in  a 
society  where  the  members  belong  to  the  same  trade  and  are  subject 
to  the  same  fluctuations  in  the  labour  market ;  and  where  also  the 
wages  paid  are,  on  the  average,  pretty  much  alike.  The  weekly  pay- 
ments made  to  those  out  of  work  vary  from  %s.  to  lOd.  each  member— 
a  sum  just  sufficient  to  ^  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,'  but  not  enough 
to  superinduce  or  encourage  idleness  to  any  extent ;  or  to  cause  the 
recipients  to  be  content  with  so  meagre  an  allowance  if  by  any  possi- 
bility employment  can  be  procured  at  their  trade.  Trades  unions  in 
conducting  this  branch  of  their  financial  operations  have  an  immense 
advantage  over  every  other  form  of  association,  forasmuch  as  eacb 
member  is  known  to  his  fellows,  and  the  cause  of  dismissal  from  work 
cannot,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  any  case,  be  easily  kept  secret.  If 
the  dismissal  be  through  misbehaviour  or  drunkezmess,  the  mmber 
so  discharged  forfeits  his  out-of-work  allowance ;  if^  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  not  only  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
weekly  allowance  for  the  time  being,  but  the  other  members  of  his 
branch  are  on  the  alert  with  a  view  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  work 
elsewhere  at  the  earliest  moment.  Besides  which  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  employers  to  send  direct  to  the  nearest  lodge-house  for 
hands  when  he  requires  them — ^a  mode  of  mutual  co-operation  which 
is  increasing,  and  is  likely  to  increase,  as  time  rolls  on. 

The  vast  sums  expended  in  this  one  benefit  alone,  year  by  year, 
by  societies  composed  of  workmen  belonging  to  the  skilled  trades  of 
the  country,  and  especially  daring  the  recurring  periods  of  depression 
in  trade,  tell  a  terrible  tale  of  suffering  to  which  the  artizan  classes  are 
periodically  exposed  ;  albeit  that  the  suffering  is  mitigated  somewhat 
by  the  sensible  provision  made  in  better  times  to  meet  sucb  an 
emergency  by  the  forethought  of  the  members.  In  tbe  Iron- 
founders'  Society  9  per  cent,  on  an  average  were  out  of  work  all 
the  year  through  in  1877.  In  the  year  1878  the  average  number  on 
the  books  week  by  week  was  1,842 ;  all  through  1879  the  average 
was  12  per  cent,  in  each  week,  and  in  1880  the  number  was  10  per 
cent.  The  expenditure  of  the  same  society,  for  the  same  years,  was, 
for  this  benefit  alone:  1877,  25,337i.;  1878,  38,486Z.;  1879,57,5101.; 
and  in  1880,  24,243Z. — an  enormous  annual  rate  for  .an  average 
membership  of  about  11,000  men.  The  proportion  similarly 
expended  by  the  Engineers,  Boiler-makers  and  Iron  ShipbuildeisV 
and  other  societies,  during  the  same  period  was  equally  great,  and 
one  might  add  alarming.  The  inmiensity  of  the  service  thus 
rendered  to  the  community  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  workmen 
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themselves,  and  to  their  families,  by  this  timely  provision  for  bad 
trade  is  undeniable ;  by  this  means  the  Poor  Bates  are  relieved, 
homes  are  preserved,  children  are  fed — although  it  might  be  spar- 
ingly— and  the  terrors  of  the  Workhouse,  often  more  terrible  than 
death  to  the  artizan  classes,  are  minimised,  if  not  utterly  forgotten. 

The  cost  of  strikes  during  the  last  few  years,  in  some  trades 
particnlarly,  has  been  unusually  heavy ;  the  total  amount  so  expended 
by  a  dozen  societies  in  1877  was  46,6952.  IBs.  Sd. ;  of  which  amount 
40,7882.  I  Is.  2d.  was  expended  by  three  societies  alone.  These  sums 
included  the  payments  made  by  the  Masons'  Society  towards  the  cost  of 
the  London  strike ;  by  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Society  towards 
the  strike  in  Manchester ;  and  by  the  Boiler-makers  and  Iron  Ship- 
builders' Society  towards  the  expenses  of  the  strike  and  lock-out  on 
the  Clyde — three  strikes  of  large  proportions  and  very  costly.  In 
nearly  all  other  societies  the  expenditure  on  account  of  strikes  was 
comparatively  trifling,  though  labour  disputes  were  supposed  to  be 
frequent;  and  even  in  those  specifically  referred  to  the  expenditure 
on  strikes  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  outlay.  Notwith- 
standing the  outcry  at  the  time  as  to  the  number  of  strikes  in  1878, 
the  sum  expended  for  strike  purposes  by  the  trades  enumerated  in 
that  year  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  previous  year.  In  some  trades 
there  was  an  increase,  in  others  a  decrease,  but  in  the  aggregate  the 
amount  was  not  much  larger  than  in  1877. 

The  cost  of  management  in  a  few  societies  is  somewhat  heavy ; 
in  others  it  is  extremely  moderate  when  all  things  are  fairly  taken 
into  account.  In  most  of  them  it  is  as  economical  as  it  well  can  be 
considering  the  extent  of  the  organisation,  and  the  numerous  officials 
concerned  in  its  administration.  If  a  comparison  were  ever  instituted 
between  the  cost  of  management  in  trades  unions  and  that  of  public 
companies,  insurance  societies,  and  corporations,  and  even  of  charit- 
able institutions,  it  would  be  found  that,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the 
unions  would  come  out  of  the  ordeal  with  flying  colours  as  regards 
the  proportion  which  the  management  charges  bear  to  the  annual 
income  or  expenditure. 

The  numerous  council  meetings  which  are  held  from  time  to  time 
in  nearly  all  cases  weekly,  in  some  instances  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  are  inexpensive  looked  at  singly,  for  the  payments  to  council- 
men  only  amount  to  from  la,  to  Is.  6d.  per  night  each  man,  plus 
his  'bus  fares  to  and  from  the  meeting,  if  the  man's  residence  is 
three  miles  distant  from  the  council  room.  Delegates  or  general 
council  meetings  are  more  costly,  as  they  bring  together  a  number  of 
didy  appointed  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  numbering 
oftentimes  from  one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  representatives 
at  a  time.  Their  sittings  too  sometimes  extend  to  a  month ;  usually 
they  last  a  full  week ;  so  that  what  with  railway  fares,  hotel  expenses, 
time  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  delegates,  rent  of  place  of 
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meeting)  printing,  postages,  and  other  tmavoidable  charges,  a  con- 
siderable sum  id  generally  absorbed  in  each  such  gathering. 

There  is  one  item  in  the  cost  of  management  which  of  late  yearg 
has  enormously  increased,  namely,  the  rent  of  club-rooms  for  lodge 
meetings ;  especially  has  this  been  the  case  during  the  last  twel?e  or 
fifteen  years.  Formerly  it  was  no  imusual  thing  for  publicans  to  gi?e 
the  use  of  their  large  rooms  in  public  houses  rent  firee,  or  on  payment 
of  a  very  small  quarterly  fee  for  gas  and  fuel  only ;  now  a  iveekly  or 
quarterly  rental  is  charged  generally.  The  chief  reason  alleged  for 
this  change  is  that  the  men  using  the  club-rooms  do  not  spend  in 
drink  so  much  as  they  did  formerly  on  their  lodge  nights;  and, 
therefore,  so  the  landlords  assert,  they  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  nse 
of  their  rooms  free  of  charge.  A  stipulated  fee  for  each  meeting 
night,  or  a  periodical  rent  charge,  is  now  exacted  in  most  instances. 
No  one  will  regret  this,  for  the  principle  is  a  sound  one,  both  for  the 
landlord  and  for  the  men ;  the  latter  are  assuredly  the  better  for  the 
change,  inasmuch  as  they  can  either  take  their  glass  of  ale  or  go 
without  it,  as  they  please,  and  not  feel  beholden  to  any  one  for  the 
accommodation.  In  days  gone  by  the  value  of  a  licensed  house  was 
very  much  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  its  being  a  '  society  house' ;  now 
it  is  regarded  as  of  doubtful  advantage,  except  in  certain  poor 
neighbourhoods.  These  facts  have  a  moral  and  social  value  peculiarly 
their  own,  for  they  indicate  a  growing  disposition  in  favour  of  sohriebf, 
drink  being  now  often  excluded  from  the  lodge-rooms  during  business 
hours.  This  change  almost  wholly  dates  from  about  1867,  a  short 
period  of  some  fifteen  years. 

Printing,  stationery,  postages,  and  parcels  are  extremely  heaTj 
items  in  the  management  of  trades  unions.  Besides  the  annual 
reports,  circulars,  returns,  or  reports  are  issued  fortnightly,  monUily, 
or  quarterly ;  the  contribution  cards  are  changed  quarterly  as  a  role, 
the  fines  and  arrears  being  entered  thereon,  as  well  as  the  payments 
made ;  forms  for  filling  in  the  several  periodical  returns,  state  of 
trade  in  the  district,  notices  of  various  kinds,  summonses  to  meetp 
ings,  voting  papers,  and  numerous  other  printed  papers  and  circalais, 
all  of  which  have  first  to  be  sent  to  the  ofiScers  of  the  various  branches 
from  the  central  office,  and  by  them  to  the  members.  An  enormous 
quantity  of  printing  entails  a  correspondingly  heavy  expenditure  for 
its  distribution,  either  in  the  shape  of  postages  or  payments  for  the 
carriage  of  parcels.  For  example,  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  printed 
and  distributed  in  one  year  100,500  reports — ^monthly,  quarterly,  and 
annual,  besides  all  the  other  printed  matter  issued  by  the  society. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  enormous  income  of  these  socie- 
ties is  squandered  away  in  high  salaries  to  officials.  A  greater  mistake 
was  never  committed  than  that  involved  in  such  a  supposition  as  the 
following  quotations  ^sill  show.  The  chief  officer  in  all  to^es  unions  is 
the  general  secretary;  in  the  Engineers'  his  salary  is  2802.  per  annum; 
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in  the  Boilei^makers'y  Carpenters  andJoiners'^  Masons',  London  Brick* 
layers'.  Plasterers',  and  Tailors'  it  is  156L  per  annum ;  in  the  Steam- 
EDgineHaiakers',Ironfoanders\TypographicalPrinters',iaidsome  others 
it  is  1 302,  a  year ;  and  in  the  Manchester  Order  of  Bricklayers,  through 
the  division  of  the  trade  from  the  friendly  society  fund,  the  secretary 
was  allowed  1042.  from  each,  the  amounts  being  kept  distinct  as 
though  they  were  two  sepaiate  societies — ^total,  2082.  In  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  unions  the  salaries  of  the  general  secretaries  is 
under  1302.  a  year.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  expression, 
^  highly  paid  officials,'  is  a  misnomer.  The  office  of  general  secretary 
to  a  trade  society  is  no  sinecure ;  the  duties  are  onerous  and  heavy, 
and  necessitate  constant  and  regular  correspondence  with  the  officiaJs 
of  the  whole  of  the  society's  branches,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a 
nnmher  of  individual  members  also ;  the  correspondence  alone  in- 
Tolves  a  great  deal  of  labour.  They  have  to  prepare  the  matter  for 
and  edit  all  reports,  returns,  balancensheets,  and  other  printed  docu- 
ments issued  by  the  society ;  they  must  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
executive  and  general  council,  and  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  deci- 
sioss  arrived  at;  enter  up  all  minutes,  and  see  that  all  rules,  regular 
tions,  and  resolutions  are  faithfully  carried  out.  They  have  to  draft 
all  resolutions  and  documents,  compile  and  tabulate  all  returns,  and 
arrange  the  whole  of  the  miscellaneous  matters  which  from  time  to 
time  have  to  be  laid  before  the  committees  or  the  general  body  of  the 
members.  They  have  also  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  doings  of 
all  branch  officers,  and  see  that  they  perform  their  various  duties  pro- 
perly and  punctually  according  to  rule.  The  work  of  a  general  secre- 
tary is  laborious,  multifarious,  and  onerous,  and  any  neglect  on  his 
part  is  instantly  noticed  and  censured ;  and  the  censures  have  to  be 
and  are  published  in  the  papers  edited  by  himself. 

Preaidmts  are  not,  as  a  rule,  ^  salaried  officers ; '  an  exception  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Tailors'  Society,  whose  president  is  paid  762.  per 
annum ;  but  in  this  case  his  duties  are  exceptional,  for  he  has  to 
devote  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  society's  affairs^ 
often  being  away  from  his  home  for  weeks  together  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  union.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  president 
for  the  time  being  is  paid  very  little  more  than  an  ordinary  council- 
man, unless  by  virtue  of  his  position  he  is  called  away  from  his  work 
during  the  day-time,  when  for  such  service  he  is  paid  for  the  time 
lost.     Otherwise  trade  union  presidents  are  not  salaried  officers. 

Treasurers  are  usually  remunerated  for  the  loss  of  time  and  ex- 
penses only  while  transacting  the  business  of  the  society ;  in  one  case 
the  expenditure  for  the  yejEur  was  152.,  in  another  102.,  in  a  third 
82.,  and  in  a  fourth  22.  for  services  rendered  during  the  entire  year. 
Auditors  are  simply  paid  for  loss  of  time  if  engaged  during  the  day ; 
if  at  night  only  they  get  from  Is.  to  28.  6d.  per  night  for  each  sit- 
ting— two  to  three  hours.     Branch  secretaries  are  paid  according  to 
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a  scale ;  the  highest  salary  paid  for  300  members  does  not  exceed  20{.  a 
year.  In  the  Engineers'  the  remuneration  for  300  members  does  not 
exceed  122.  a  year ;  and  taking  the  majority  of  the  unions  the  latter 
sum  would  fairly  represent  the  average  yearly  salary  paid  to  lodge  or 
branch  secretaries.  Other  branch  officers,  such  as  presidente,  trea- 
surers, stewards,  auditors,  &c.,  &c.,  are  paid  at  rates  ranging  from  6d 
to  Is.  per  meeting  night ;  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  pay  in  any  case 
exceeds  Is.  per  night.  If  the  branch  is  a  large  one,  and  the  accounta 
are  somewhat  heavy,  the  auditors  may  be  allowed  a  little  extra,  fix)iQ 
Is.  6d.  to  28.  6c2.,  perhaps,  for  each  sitting.  When,  therefore,  a  large 
sum  is  quoted  as  having  been  swallowed  up  in  salaries,  in  a  particular 
union,  the  total  amoimt  must  be  divided  by  (1)  the  number  of 
branches  belonging  to  such  union,  and  (2)  by  the  number  of  officials 
which  participated  in  the  ^  plunder ' — the  average  being  six  or  seven 
officers  to  each  branch. 

The  rent  of  central  offices  is  equally  moderate ;  the  highest,  that 
of  the  Engineers',  with  46,101  members,  and  an  annual  income  of 
132,506^.,  is  1002.  The  Carpenters  and  Joiners',  and  the  Plasterers' 
have  each  their  own  freeholds,  the  rental  value  being  put  down  at 
1 00{.  and  802.  respectively,  computed  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 
The  Bricklayers'  have  just  embarked  on  a  similar  undertaking,  the 
ground  for  offices  having  been  purchased,  and  the  offices  are  to  be 
built  under  the  inunediate  supervision  of  the  council.  The  Iron- 
founders'  pay  46Z.  a  year,  the  Boiler-makers'  50/.,  the  Masons' 40L, 
the  Steam-Engine-makers'  40Z.,  and  the  Tailors'  30Z.  In  many  soci^ 
ties  the  rent  is  even  less  than  in  the  cases  given.  Grenerally  speaking 
the  offices  serve  as  residences  for  the  general  secretary,  as  well  as  for 
the  official  place  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  cost  of  delegations  in  some  societies  is  a  serious  item,  and 
consequently  it  is  one  that  demands  a  word  or  two  of  explanation, 
especially  as  it  is  often  referred  to  in  a  tone  of  depreciation.  Under 
this  head  is  included  railway  fares,  lost  time,  and  hotel  and  personal 
expenses  of  the  delegates  whenever  they  have  to  travel  from  home  on 
the  society's  business,  and  all  incidental  charges  appertaining  to  such 
journeys  and  affairs.  If,  therefore,  the  lump  sum  appears  to  be  exces- 
sive, the  nxmiber  of  such  delegations  must  be  taken  into  account  The 
charges  in  all  societies  are  according  to  a  fixed  scale — ^so  much  a  day 
for  time  and  hotel  expenses,  and  second-class  fares  ;  the  latter  is  nearly 
an  invariable  rule,  but  the  amount  allowed  for  time  and  expenses 
differs ;  as  a  rule,  however,  the  current  wages  paid  in  the  trade  is 
generally  taken  as  the  basis  of  computation.  It  might  safely  be 
said  that  the  chances  are  that  too  little,  not  too  much,  will  be  paid  in 
most  cases. 

The  entire  cost  of  management  in  the  societies  whose  account 
have  been  subjected  to  critical  examination  does  not  exceed  on  the 
average  12^  per  cent,  of  the  gross  expenditure.     The  total  amount 
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expended  by  a  dozen  of  the  largest  typical  societies  in  one  year  was 
32S^,958Z. ;  of  this  amount  286,3002.  was  directly  applied  to  the  relief 
of  the  members  in  the  shape  of  benefits  of  one  kind  or  another ; 
leaving  a  balance  of  43,657Z.  to  be  accounted  for.  Of  this  latter  sum 
over  2,000{.  was  refunded  as  income,  being  the  proceeds  of  payments 
for  refcactBj  emblems,  rules,  and  the  like,  so  that  the  net  cost  of 
management  was  about  41,6502.  The  percentage  varies  of  course  in 
varioos  unions  ;  in  some  it  approaches  to  14  per  cent.,  in  others  it  is 
below  10  per  cent.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  management  the  number 
of  oflBcers  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Usually  there  are  six  officers  to 
each  lodge — a  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  steward,  and  trustees 
and  auditors,  apart  from  general  officers  and  councilmen  at  the 
central  office.  The  sum  mentioned,  41,650/.,  seems  a  large  sum  in 
the  aggregate ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  dozen  societies 
selected  had  2,024  branches,  so  that  the  amount  had  to  be  divided 
between  12,144  officials  of  one  sort  and  another;  each  man's  share, 
for  a  year's  services,  would  therefore  be  about  31,  lOa.  for  the  year. 
Economy  cannot  well  be  carried  further  than  this. 

One  noteworthy  circumstance  in  connection  with  those  associations 
is  the  general  honesty  of  the  officials ;  the  number  and  amount  of  the 
annual  defalcations  are  comparatively  insignificant  items,  considering 
the  extent  of  the  organisations,  the  large  sums  of  money  passing  and 
repassing  through  the  hands  of  the  officers,  and  the  numerous  officials 
who  have  directly  and  indirectly  to  deal  with  the  funds.  This  aspect 
would  not  deserve  notice  except  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Honesty  is  the  first  and  commonest  duty  of  life ;  and  no  man 
deserves  praise  for  being  honest,  except  by  comparison.  In  this  in- 
stance it  should  be  recollected  that  branch  officers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  illiterate  men  whose  only  education  was  obtained  at  the  village, 
national,  or  small  dame's  school  of  the  past  generation.  Bemembering 
this  fact,  even  errors  of  account  are  trifling,  and  not  numerous,  all 
things  considered.  For  many  years  the  law  offered  a  premium  to 
fraud  and  dishonesty  by  refusing  to  punish  offenders  for  embezzle- 
ment of  the  funds.  Yet,  during  these  years,  misappropriations  were 
rare,  and  the  amounts  so  mis-used  were  inconsiderable.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  unions,  and  for  the  men  who  conduct  their  affairs,  that 
prosecutions  for  peculation  are  few  and  far  between,  even  when 
poverty  is  the  tempter.  When  hard  things  are  sometimes  said  against 
trade  union  officials  this  trait  in  their  character  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

The  aggregate  cash  balance  in  hand  is  not  large  when  averaged 
over  the  entire  body  of  the  members ;  but  it  is  large  when  the  heavy 
expenditure  of  the  last  six  years  is  taken  into  account.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  societies  enumerated  have  had  a  lengthened 
experience,  extending  over  many  eventful  years,  with  all  their  fluctua- 
tions, drawbacks,  depressions  in  trade,  and  labour  conflicts — all  of 
which  seem  to  occur  and  recur  at  tolerably  regular  intervals — one's 
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faith  in  the  stability  of  the  unions  would  be  somewhat  shaken ;  bat 
the  members  generally  feel  the  utmost  confidence  with  regard  to  the 
future,  believing  as  they  do  that  the  financial  soundness  of  the  8e?eral 
unions  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  that  their  solvency  is  beyond 
all  question.  The  feeling  of  security  was,  however,  by  no  means  re- 
assuring towards  the  close  of  1879  ;  and  even  in  1880  the  brighter 
prospects  were  only  very  partial.  The  excess  of  expenditure  over 
income  in  seven  large  societies  alone  amounted  in  the  course  of  six 
years  to  no  less  a  sum  than  199,592{.  28.  2c2., — or,  in  round  figures, 
to  nearly  200,000{.  sterling.  The  strain  was  at  one  time  of  such  a 
character  that  nothing  could  have  withstood  it  except  the  elastic 
nature  of  their  constitution,  especially  with  respect  to  levies  and 
extra  contributions. 

The  Begistrar's  Annual  Returns  do  not  give  the  yearly  expendi- 
ture of  the  registered  societies,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  compare  it 
with  the  annual  income ;  though  why  the  expenditure,  and  other 
particulars,  should  not  be  given  does  not  appear.  But  an  examina- 
tion of  their  accounts  shows  that  they  have  been  tried  similarly  irith 
those  selected  by  the  long  period  of  depression  in  trade.  The  combined 
balances  of  the  179  registered  societies  given  in  the  last  return 
amounted  to  272,4132. ;  the  year  previous  they  amounted  to  309,223/,; 
a  falling  off  of  36,8102.  during  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  num- 
ber of  members  had  increased  by  nearly  20,000.  A  comparison  of  the 
accounts  of  registered  and  unregistered  societies  leads  to  the  oondosion 
that  the  gross  balances  of  all  the  unions  may  be  put  down  as  being  eqnal 
to  one-third  more  than  the  gross  annual  income ;  this  would  give 
them  a  total  available  balance  of  cash  in  hand  of  about  three  millions 
sterling-^equivalent  to  eighteen  months'  contributions,  fees,  and  fines. 

The  question  as  to  the  solvency  of  trades  unions  was  much  can- 
vassed during  the  sittings  of  the  Boyal  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  their  rules  and  organisation,  in  1867  to  1869 ;  and  two 
experienced  actuaries  were  examined  with  a  view  to  show  *  whether 
the  subscriptions  contributed  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  were 
sufficient  to  answer  the  several  purposes,  benevolent  and  other,  for 
which  they  purport  to  be  received.'  Mr.  Bobert  Tucker  and  Mr. 
A.  G-.  Finlayson  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  they  were  Tiot  suffici^t, 
and  predicted  that  these  particular  unions  would  come  to  grief.  Since 
then  similar  opinions  have  been  expressed  over  and  over  again  by  persons 
who  thought  themselves  qualified  to  speak,  and  they  have  been  as 
often  answered  by  the  officers  and  advocates  of  the  unions.  After  a 
further  experience  of  another  fourteen  years,  those  two  societies  stand 
at  the  head  of  all  the  unions  in  the  country  in  financial  resources,  and 
that  too  without  having  had  to  resort  to  extraordinary  levies  as  a 
means  of  replenishing  an  exhausted  exchequer.  The  answer  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  complete.    Becently,  however,  a  circular  was 
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issued  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  in 
wMch  this  sentence  occurs :  ^  A  provision  has  been  inserted  in  our 
rales  by  which  it  is  rendered  utterly  impossible  for  the  society  ever 
to  become  insolvent,' — ^thus  making  assurance  doubly  sure. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  in  connection  with  the  financial  conditiqn 
and  management  of  trades  unions  is  the  difficulty  as  to  the  invesi- 
meot  of  their  funds ;  almost  the  whole  of  their  capital  is  on  deposit 
at  easy  call  either  in  Post-Office  Savings  Banks  or  in  commercial  and 
trading  joint  stock  banks,  the  interest  accruing  in  all  cases  being 
extremely  low.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are 
extremely  rare.  The  boiler-makers  have  about  15,0002.  invested  in 
local  corporations  and  Harbour  Commissioners'  Bonds ;  but  they  had 
at  the  same  time  35,0002.  in  post-office  and  mercantile  banks.  Mr. 
Gladstone  gave  increased  fSEtcilities  for  depositing  large  amoimts  in 
the  Post*Office  Savings  Banks  some  years  since,  which  privilege  has 
been  widely  taken  advantage  of  all  over  the  country.  Before  that 
time  the  major  portion  of  such  funds  was  held  by  publicans,  brewers, 
and  distillers — ^the  former  being  in  most  cases  the  treasurers  to  the 
branches  of  the  unions,  and  the  two  last  the  bankers.  The  chief 
reason  for  placing  the  money  in  the  banks  at  call  is  the  danger  lest 
it  should  be  suddenly  required,  in  the  event  of  a  great  strike  or  lock- 
oat  If  the  relationship  subsisting  between  employers  and  employed 
could  be  better  adjusted,  and  the  oft-recurring  conflicts  between  capital 
and  labour  avoided,  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds  might  be  invested 
in  permanent  securities  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  and  a  portion 
could  be  eipployed  in  reproductive  work,  or  in  the  purchase  of  real 
estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  on  the  building  society  principle. 

The  following  tabular  statement  will  show  at  a  glance  the  rela-' 
tive  proportion  of  the  expenditure  for  friendly  society  objects  on  the 
one  hand,  and  for  strike  purposes  on  the  other,  over  a  period  of  about 
thirty  years. 
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Gominent  on  the  preceding  figures  is  scarcely  needed,  except 
perhaps  to  say,  that  in  the  two  cases  where  the  sums  are  not  stated 
the  proportion  spent  in  strikes  was  even  less  than  in  some  of  the 
iQstances  given.  Some  portion  of  the  amount  under  the  head  of 
out-of-work,  or  donation,  in  the  Engineers'  Society  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  strike  column ;  but  the  exact  amount  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  reports.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  blacksmiths. 
The  highest  in  the  list  under  the  head  of  strikes  is  the  masons,  and 
it  might  safely  be  said  that  in  no  society  of  long  standing  has  there 
been  more  strikes,  and  in  no  trade  have  they  been  more  stubbornly 
contested ;  and  yet  even  this  society  has  spent  in  benevolent  purposes 
170,261Z.  more  than  they  have  in  strikes,  although  under  this  head 
is  included  not  only  the  strike  pay  proper,  but  13,5772.  for  delega- 
tions, and  4,2212.  grants  to  other  trades  during  the  thirty-one  years, 
ending  with  the  date  of  the  report  from  which  these  figures  are 
taken.  The  cost  of  the  London  strike,  lasting  from  July  30, 1877, 
to  May  4, 1878,  as  given  in  the  final  report  of  the  strike  conomittee, 
was  26,2062. 178.  5d. ;  of  which  amount  16,7172.  16a.  4c2.  was  granted 
from  the  general  fund,  and  9,4892.  la,  was  raised  by  local  levies, 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  grants  from  other  trades.  Out  of  the 
total  amount  voted  by  the  society,  the  sum  of  13,8152.  12s.  6cLis 
included  in  the  foregoing  table.  An  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
amount  spent  on  this  strike  was  prevalent  at  the  time.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  sums  the  carpenters  spent  12,4052.  in  tool-benefit— 
replacing  the  tools  lost  by  the  members  by  fire  or  otherwise ;  and 
emigration  grants  by  several  societies  during  many  years. 

The  rights  or  wrongs  of  strikes,  general  or  particular,  are  not 
here  discussed,  nor  the  policy  that  leads  to  them ;  the  purpose  of  the 
present  paper  is  rather  to  state  facts  and  quote  figures  accuiatelj, 
but  briefly,  than  to  draw  conclusions.  Each  reader  with  the  data 
before  him  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  and  frame  his  own 
theories.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  men  may  entertain  as  to 
the  economical  value  of  these  organisations,  and  to  their  effects  upon 
the  industrial,  social,  and  political  condition  of  the  country,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes,  it 
is  obvious  that  their  force  and  influence  cannot  be  properly  estimated 
until  their  constitution,  laws,  numerical  strength,  and  financial 
resources  are  fully  known  and  understood.  With  this  object  the 
preceding  condensed  view  has  been  prepared  and  is  here  presented. 

In  conclusion,  trades  unions  are  essentially  voluntary,  self- 
governing,  self-supporting,  and  self-sustaining  bodies  ;  the  demands 
made  upon  the  pockets  of  the  members,  however  heavy  4it  times, 
are  promptly  and  cheerfully  met,  notwithstanding  the '  fact  that 
much  personal  inconvenience,  and  even  selfnsacrifice,  is  often  en- 
tailed upon  those  who  comply  with  the  society's  requirements.  If,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  great  strike  or  lock-out  in  any  particular  trade,  the 
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resoiurces  of  the  union  engaged  in  the  struggle  are  found  to  be  inade- 
4\mie  to  the  strain,  or  are  in  danger  of  being  exhausted,  the  appeal 
for  help  is  not  addressed  to  the  outside  pubUe,  but  to  members  of 
other  unions;  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  appeal  is  in  vain.  The 
engineers  have  often  voted  l,OOOL  at  a  time  in  aid  of  other  bodies ; 
<0Qly  in  1878  they  voted  SOOL  to  the  Northumberland  miners,  although 
at  the  time  of  its  being  granted  their  own  expenditure  was  in  excess 
of  the  income.  Individually  unionists  are  not  less  selfish  than  other 
persons,  but  in  their  corporate  capacity  they  are  liberal  even  to 
magnanimity,  and  that  too  not  with  other  people's  money,  but  with 
their  own  hard  earnings.  And  not  only  do  they  vote  supplies  out  of 
their  accumulated  funds,  but  they  voluntarily  levy  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  their  brother  craftsmen  when  in  distress.  At 
the  time  of  the  ^  PlimsoU  movement,'  for  the  protection  of  our 
mercantile  marine,  many  of  the  unions  subscribed  handsomely,  some 
giving  1,000Z.,  although  it  was  outside  the  general  scope  of  the 
unions.  Their  profession  of  fraternity  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  empty 
sound,  inasmuch  as  they  strive  to  carry  out  in  practice  its  fundamental 
principle  of  mutual  aid  in  the  hour  of  need. 

George  Howell. 
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FAITH  AND   UNFAITH. 


Ik  looking  back  to  the  beginning  of  any  great  schism  of  thought  it  is 
often  difficult  to  understand  why  so  vast  importance  attached  to  what 
now  seem  trifles;  the  parties  which  opposed  each  other  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  said  much  the  same  thing, '  only  in  slightly  differ- 
ent words.'  The  strifes  of  the  schoolmen  are  held  to  be  mexe  phrases ; 
it  is  hard  for  one  who  is  outside  the  pale  of  all  churches  to  see  wherein 
lies  the  essential  variance  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist ;  a  devout  Churchman  or  Wesleyan  of  these 
days  does  not  easily  understand  the  grounds  of  separation  in  the  last 
century,  or,  indeed,  the  precise  point  at  which  the  '  Methodists ' 
ceased  to  be  a  stricter  section  within  the  Established  Church.  The 
currents  of  thought  are  like  those  of  rivers  rising  in  the  same  water- 
shed ;  no  reason  is  evident  why  they  should  not  take  the  same  direc- 
tion, only  when  their  later  course  is  considered  we  see  how  wide  was 
the  ultimate  distance  involved  in  their  earliest  channels* 

The  wish,  on  the  one  hand,  to  change,  and,  on  the  other,  to  refuse 
all  change  of  that  which  has  once  been  defined,  is  instinctive.  Thse 
are  in  the  one  case  the  dim  stirrings  of  life,  such  as  take  place  in  the 
spring  long  before  the  feelings  are  conscious  of  alteration  in  climatic 

conditions,  or 

Even  as  the  piisoned  silver  dead  and  dumb 
Shrinks  at  cold  winter^s  footfall  ere  he  come ; 

in  the  other  the  mind  is  no  less  sensitive. 

Without  in  any  degree  imderestimating  the  great  controversies 
in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  while  the  rule  of  faith  was  forming, 
or  those  others  when  the  scholastic  philosophy  issued  from  the  shock 
of  opposing  forces,  we  may  safely  assert  that  from  the  time  that  the 
Church  arose  to  develop  the  monotheism  of  Judsea  and  supplant  the 
religions  of  heathendom,  no  such  event  took  place  in  the  Western,  or 
civilised  world,  as  that  which  on  its  secular  side  is  called  the  Renas- 
cence, and  on  the  religious  side  the  Reformation.  To  the  movement  the 
Church  could  not,  and  did  not,  as  a  whole,  object.  The  new  learning, 
if  it  were  true,  could  not  only  not  conflict  with  truth,  but  would  throw 
many  side  lights  on  it.  Sciolism  and  stupidity,  the  dark  shadows 
which  attend  the  light  of  knowledge,  were  alone  to  be  disliked  and 
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dreaded.    The  greatest  and  holiest  xqinds  recognised  the  need  of 
refoimin  high  places  andin  low ;  in  the  luxury  of  popes  and  the  laxitj 
of  £riais  much  called  for  amendment,  somewhat  for  radical  change  and 
destraction.    Perhaps  this  could  not  have  come  wholly  from  within* 
Outside  resistance  and  criticism  are  always  good  for  the  criticised,  if  not 
for  the  critic,  just  as  now  the  very  fact  of  living  in  the  light  of  opposi- 
tion makes  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  show  more  fairly,  morally 
and  socially,  than,  let  us  say,  in  Madeira.  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
Soiascence  and  the  Reformation  had  hardly  begun,  when  the  Church 
instinctiTely  felt  that  liberty  would  soon  grow  into  license,  and  sepa* 
lation  would   become   destruction.      Erasmus    made    merry    over 
pilgrimages,  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  over  the  meagre  Latinity  of 
certain  monks];  but  though  they  fell  out  among  themselves,  and 
though  no  one  would  ever  have  attempted  to  justify  much  of  what  is 
told,  not  untruthfully,  in  the  Peregrinatio  rdigionia  ergoj  or  the 
amazing  ignorance  of  Pfefferkom  in  the  Epiatolcs  cbacuronim  viro- 
rum^  the  Church  looked  askance  on  both  reformers,  and  almost  as 
much  on  him  who  remained  within,  as  on  him  who  definitely  withdrew 
from,  the  pale  of  salvation.     Assault  on  dogma  was  implicitly  in- 
Tolved  in  opposition  to  abuses  even  when  the  assailants  were  unable  to 
recognise  that  they  doubted  dogma  at  all.     Each  party  soon  called 
the  other  'anti-christian,  but  there  was  a  difference  in  the  meaning 
with  which  the  term  was  used.    The  Protestants  asserted  that  the 
pure  teaching  of  Jesus  had  been  overlaid  by  a  multitude  of  useless 
ceremonies,  and  that,  if  these  were  stripped  off,  the  underlying  truth 
would  again  be  manifest,  while,  as   regarded  the  hierarchy,  they 
thought  they  recognised  the  mystical  opponent  of  Jesus  of  whom  the 
fievdation  had  spoken.     But  they  could  not  mean  that  Christ  was 
nominally  or  implicitly  assailed  by  a  Church  which  had  his  image  on 
every  altar,  claimed  to  preserve  his  body  in  every  tabernacle,  to  con- 
secrate and  consume  it  daily,  whose  whole  ecclesiastical  year  was 
founded  on  the  life  of  Christ,  whose  very  saints,  even  if,  as  their 
enemies  said,  they  had  taken  his  place,  were  saints  only  in,  and 
because  o^  their  relation  to  him.    But  the  Catholics  meant  far  more 
than  this ;  that  the  new  spirit  of  revolt  had  implicitly  in  it  the  denial 
of  Christ,  and  ultimately  of  God ;  that  if  the  premisses  of  the  reformers 
were  accepted,  then  logically  followed  the  downfall  of  all  faith  in 
Christ,  in  God,  and  in  the  supernatural,  and  of  course  the  utter 
abandonment  of  the  name  and  office  of  a  Church.    In  the  material 
destmction  of  roods,  in  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  this  was, 
they  thought,  involved,  and  that  which  was  to  their  enemies  a  figure 
of  rhetoric  was  to  them  a  very  bald  but  terrible  truth  when  they  used 
the  word  anti-christian. 

Yet  even  then,  and  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  it  was  scarce  seen 
whereunto  the  difference  would  grow.  The  Protestant  parties  ex- 
pected to  keep  to  the  end  large  portions  of  faith  and  ritual  which 
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gradoallj  dropped  off  them ;  the  Catholics  scarce  thought  that  the 
revolt  would  be  of  long  duration.  And  many,  while  they  held  the 
dangerous  and  unrighteous  nature  of  the  new  tenets,  no  doubt  hoped 
that  these  would  not  issue  in  their  logical  consequences,  just  as  now 
those  who  most  assert  the  antinomian  character  of  the  utilitarian 
philosophy  are  among  the  most  ready  to  admit  that  its  adherents  are 
moral,  law-abiding,  and  excellent  men. 

But  now  that  we  can  regard  the  controversy  with  the  cumula* 
tive  experience  of  three  hundred  years,  we  see  how  wide  is  the  diver- 
gence of  those  opinions  which  seemed  parallel  at  their  first  separation; 
that,  while  the  Church  is  one  and  the  same,  Protestantism  is  not  one : 
it  has  divided  into  a  thousand  parties,  but  the  tendency  in  all  is  to 
get  rid  of  such  dogma  as  it  once  possessed,  and  more  and  more  to  de- 
nounce the  outward  semblance  and  the  inward  spirit  of  the  organisa- 
tion from  which  it  sprang.  The  Church  of  England  alone  stands  as 
an  apparent  exception,  all  the  more  remarkable  because  a  large  por- 
tion, perhaps  even  a  numerical  majority,  among  its  clergy  have  in  the 
last  fifty  years  gradually  recurred  to  the  outward  likeness  of  many 
-Catholic  forms,  and  reasserted  many  long-neglected  doctrines.  But 
this  reaction  is  far  more  apparent  than  real ;  to  render  them  a  reality 
there  must  be  authority  and  discipline.  It  is  notorious  that  the  men 
who  carry  reaction  furthest  scoff  at  discipline,  since  their  bishops,  as  a 
rule,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  their  teaching  or  their  prac- 
tice, nor  is  there  any  central  authority  to  decide  who  goes  right  in  the 
bewildering  maze.  The  people  at  large,  even  those  who  attend  the 
churches  in  which  ritual  is  most  carried  out  and  dogma  most  asserted, 
regard  the  whole  matter  in  the  light  of  a  pleasing  imitation,  and  look 
on  it  as  provisional,  longing  for  the  time  when  Christendom  once  more 
shall  be  united,  by  which  they  mean  when  they  themselves  can  see 
their  way  to  joining  the  Cliurch  of  Rome.  For  no  one  seriously  thinb 
that  Some  will  yield  to  them,  recognise  their  orders,  and  allow 
married  priests  to  officiate,  nor  would  they  make  any  concession 
whatever  to  the  sects,  who,  without  very  large  allowances,  for  which 
it  is  fair  to  say  they  do  not  ask,  could  play  no  part  in  a  united 
Christendom. 

But  if  we  take  all  the  other  Protestant  sects,  and  the  still  large 
portion  of  the  English  Church  which  is  not  reactionary,  we  find  as  a 
fiict  that  dogma  has  faded  to  a  very  few  articles,  and  that  these  are 
always  diminishing  in  number  and  importance.  The  creeds  are 
recited  in  the  English  Church,  but  few  doctrines  are,  save  in  the  high 
churches,  dwelt  on  with  any  insistence ;  in  the  nonconformist  churches 
the  creeds  are  not  even  recited,  and  the  very  notion  of  a  body  of  all- 
important  doctrines,  each  one  in  close  interdependence  on  the  othei^ 
is  rapidly  vanishing.  While  in  all,  no  doubt,  the  excellence  of  a  moral 
life  is  studiously  upheld,  enforced  by  scriptural  precept  and  example, 
supernatural  aid  is  almost  disregarded,  or  at  least  is  vaguely  described 
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as  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  that  aid  is  {jiven  and  applied  is 
left  to  each  believer.  He  is  to  discover  in  himself  the  workings  of 
that  which  is  never  defined  to  him  ;  an  uncertain  form  of  words  of 
little  meaning  takes  the  place  of  elaborate  sacraments  which  of  old 
fortified  the  Christian  at  every  turn.  Grace  has  become  a  sound 
instead  of  a  reality,  whereof  the  channels  were  once  so  visible  that  the 
invisible  current  seemed  almost  apparent  to  the  senses.  In  the  broad 
church  portion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  some  of  the  sects 
outside  of  it,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  approximate  to  the 
theology  known  as  Unitarian.  Almost  all  the  chapels  which  belonged 
to  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  to  those  clergy  which 
separated  themselves  on  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
have  become  Unitarian  by  insensible  gradations,  and  in  America  the 
gulf  between  the  sects  once  known  as  orthodox  and  unorthodox  is  so 
little  apparent  that  the  interchange  of  pulpits  between  their  ministers 
is  not  unusual. 

The  Unitarian  body  is  by  no  means  stationary,  and  among  the 
leaders  of  thought  in  that  community  the  teaching  grows  less  and  less 
dogmatic,  tending  to  restrict  itself  to  the  simple  enunciation  of 
theism,  and  the  need  of  a  life  morally  correct  and  intellectually  grace- 
ful.   There  are  next  to  no  Unitarian  poor. 

The  disintegration  of  dogma  has  gone  further  than  persons  gene- 
rally suppose.  The  adherents  of  all  sects  would  be  startled  at  the 
vast  number  of  those  who  hold  no  form  of  religion  at  all,  or  who,  if 
they  attend  worship,  do  so  as  an  act  of  compliance,  or  for  a  season 
of  rest,  and  not  on  any  grounds  of  faith.  There  is  no  need  to  do  more 
than  assert  that  which  is  to  some  a  commonplace,  and  which  others 
can  easily  verify  for  themselves  if  the  inquiry  is  not  too  painfuL 
None  who  have  marked  the  swift  change  and  abandonment  of  faith 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  tolerance  extended  to  those 
who  but  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  ostracized,  the  acceptance, 
as  commonplaces  of  criticism,  of  statements  which  would  not  long 
•since  have  been  counted  as  daring  infidelity,  can  doubt  that  opinion 
is  still  changing  with  increasing  swiftness.  All  that  lies  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  extreme  free-thought  is  whirling  and  surging, 
but  gradually  setting  into  two  streams,  the  one  recurrent,  the  other 
dashing  rapidly  to  some  unknown  cataract,  whose  roar  is  heard  by 
almost  all,  however  smoothly  glides  their  barque. 

Those  who  are  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  strifes  between  the 
Churches  may  for  a  while  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  but  few  thought- 
ful men  whose  attention  is  drawn  to  it  will  refuse  to  grant  that  ulti- 
mately, later  or  sooner,  the  great  contest  of  thought  must  be  fought, 
not  between  two  varying  forms  of  the  Christian  &ith,  nor  between 
the  Protestant  sects  and  unbelief,  but  between  that  historic  Church  of 
which  the  sects  are  but  children,  however  they  may  deny  their  parent- 
tige,  and  the  modem  spirit,  call  it  by  what  name  we  will.    It  is  nob 
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fidrly  to  be  called  the  spirit  of  iinbdief  or  atheism,  for  it  ig  not 
dogmatic,  and  atheism  is  dogma  as  much  as  theism,  but  it  ib  a  spirit 
of  patient  waiting,  and  content  not  to  know.  If  pressed,  and  oUiged 
to  define  itself,  it  says  frankly  that,  whatever  may  be  guessed  orhoped^ 
nothing  can  be  condnded,  accurately  and  positively,  of  which  the 
senses  cannot  take  cognizance,  nothing  beyond  what  is  material  and 
physicaL  Minds  penetrated  by  this  spirit  have  no  desire  to  force  the 
contest  prematurely,  which,  indeed,  none  can  hasten,  which  will  come 
only,  like  all  that  is,  when  the  time  is  ripe ;  yet  none  the  less  are  they 
content  to  see  the  two  lines  distinctly  forming  themselves  for  the  great 
battle  of  Armageddon,  and  think  it  well  when  one  or  another  who  has 
.wavered  decides  to  range  himself  under  either  banner.  Such  an  one, 
though  separated  by  a  vast  intellectual  distance  from  the  £oman 
position,  may  yet  admire  the  pomp  of  that  august  army  which  comes 
on  as  of  old,  with  banners  flying  and  censers  waving,  chanting  its  oMen 
hymns  of  faith  ;  nor  refuse  his  sympathy,  even  if  it  be  not  entire,  to  the 
phalanx  to  which  he  intellectually  rather  belongs,  of  men  who  do  not 
much  strive  nor  cry,  nor  let  their  voices  be  heard  in  the  streets,  bnt 
prepare  their  way  in  the  lecture-room,  the  laboratory,  and  the  libraiy ; 
yet  who,  when  need  is,  their  faces  set  like  flints,  advance  without 
pomp,  but  with  unshrinking  steadiness,  to  the  overthrow  of  what  thej 
hold  as  superstition. 

Such  an  one  may  do  more  than  this.  He  may  attempt  to  dear 
the  ground  for  others,  if  it  seem  to  him  that  he  has  in  any  degree 
succeeded  in  doing  so  for  himself.  For  it  is  a  singular  fact,  in  this 
controversy  more  than  in  any  other,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  issaes 
involved  blinds  men  to  the  logical  outcome  of  their  own  opinions. 
Many  who  deem  themselves  to  be  in  an  intermediate  position  are 
totally  unaware  that  it  is  already  carried,  and  that  they  are  bound  by 
all  rules  of  reasoning  to  take  one  or  the  other  side.  They  assail  the 
historic  Church  with  unmeasured  vituperations,  while  their  own  prin- 
ciples, or  what  they  take  to  be  such,  implicitly  involve  the  admission 
of  their  adversaries'  dogmas;  the  extremest  opinions  of  Borne  axe  to 
be  justified  by,  and  deduced  from,  the  premisses  they  themsdm 
admit.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox  will  occasionally  make 
liberal  concessions  which  involve  the  denial  of  what  they  hold  most 
dear,  will  reject  this  or  that  miracle,  not  on  grounds  of  insufficient 
evidence,  but  for  rationalistic  reasons  which  may  equally  apply  ^^^ 
those  which  they  accept,  and  the  like. 

I  am  of  course  aware  that  a  vast  number  of  persons  do  not  think 
that  a  strict  logical  process  is  needful  in  matters  of  faith,  who  bear, 
like  Canute,  their  chairs  to  the  edge  of  the  sea  of  theological  change, 
tuck  up  their  feet  on  the  rail,  and  shut  their  eyes,  and,  because  they  feel 
dry,  deny  the  fact  that  the  water  has  passed  them  and  is  around  them, 
believing  that  they  have  controlled  the  flood  because  it  has  not  actoally 
washed  them  away.    And  there  are  those  also  who  can  deliberately 
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shut  their  minds,  and  dasp  them  with  a  clasp,  and,  having  once  deter- 
mined on  a  mle  of  life  which  then  seemed  to  them  sufficient,  have  never 
again  paid  any  attention  to  controversies  which  do  not  affect  their  prac- 
tical life.  Happier  they,  perchance,  than  those  whom  an  inner  imptdse 
drives  ever  to  weigh,  to  sift,  to  accept  or  reject  all  that  is  presented  to 
them,  or  to  which  they  can  reach,  yet  perchance  also  not  happier,  for 
it  may  be  there  is  no  real  evil  but  stagnation,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  death. 

To  aid  in  clearing  my  own  mind,  and,  if  it  may  be,  to  enable  others 
in  some  degree  to  do  so  too,  I  wish  to  show  that  on  Christian  premisses, 
by  which  are  here  understood  those  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
Christian  folk,  the  very  dogmas  of  Bome  which  often  give  most 
offence,  and  are  considered  most  extreme,  are  not  only  to  be  justified, 
but  maintained,  with  even  greater  ease  than  those  which  find  less 
opposition,  and  to  ask  whether  it  be  not  a  logical  necessity  that  whoso 
denies  them  should  deny  much  more,  or,  accepting  them,  should  at 
least  not  judge  harshly  those  who  go  on  to  beliefs  which  are  implicitly 
iuTcdved  in  them.  Such  an  inquiry  has  at  least  the  advantage  of 
dealing  with  grave  and  momentous  issues,  and  leaves  on  one  side 
minor  points,  on  which  are  often  sharp  wranglings  by  which 
nothing  of  profit  can  be  decided.  If,  for  instance,  the  subject-matter 
of  diflSculty  or  discussion  be  whether  the  Being  who  created  heaven 
and  earth  can  be  localised  in  a  wafer  and  consumed  by  the  faithful ; 
or  whether  the  same  Being  have  given  to  men  who  stand  in  a  certain 
relation  to  him  the  power  of  changing,  or  seeming  to  change,  the 
usually  unvarying  course  of  natiu'e ;  if  he  have  endowed  fragments  of 
their  bodies,  or  relics  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  with  abnormal  virtues 
of  healing  and  restoration ;  if  from  the  merits  of  those  who  live  holy 
lives  there  be  laid  up  such  an  overplus  of  goodness  as  avails  to  cancel 
the  temporal  punishment  of  sinners  unconnected  with  them  save  by 
the  general  bond  of  a  common  humanity,  how  mean  and  petty  become 
the  disputes  about  vestments,  or  jurisdiction,  or  the  excellence  of  an 
Establishment !  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  majority  of  religious 
persons  assert  that  which  involves  much  of  what  they  most  abhor,  the 
strifes  between  the  Churches  are  as  naught ;  the  one  Church  for  adhe^- 
sion  is  that  which  carries  out  accepted  premisses  most  fully,  or  the 
rejection  of  the  conclusion  necessitates  rejection  of  all  that  involves  it. 

There  is  perhaps  no  dogma  which  has  called  forth  more  indignant 
remonstrance  from  its  opponents  than  that  of  the  Mass,  and  in  this 
the  one  point  that  Christ,  whole  and  entire,  Grod,  the  Saviour  of  man«- 
kind,  is,  so  to  speak,  localised  in  the  wafer  or  bread  consecrated  by 
the  priest.  This  doctrine  may  be  stated  with  refined  metaphysical 
subtlety ;  it  may  take  the  crude  yet  poetical  form  in  which  it  appears 
in  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  when  the  knights  of  Arthur's  Bound 
TaUe  saw  the  Fair  Child  who  came  ^  and  smote  himself  into  the 
bread,*  so  that  the  onlookers  saw  the  very  act  of  transubstantiation 
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bjr  which  the  wafer  became  the  Flesh  of  Grod.  Or,  again,  it  may 
aflsome  a  form  ghastly  and  grotesque,  in  the  tale  of  those  mediseral 
Jews  who,  stealing  the  sacred  particle  to  mock  and  insult  the  Quristian 
fidth,  and  lancing  it  with  their  knives,  saw  flow  forth  from  the  pierced 
wafer  red  streams  of  sacred  blood.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  mode 
of  stating  the  doctrine  is,  even  in  these  days,  alien  to  the  feeling  of 
clergy  or  laity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  since  this  very  miracle  and 
its  consequences  have  been  taken  as  the  subject  of  a  series  of  modern 
painted  windows  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Crudule  at  Brussels.  Bat 
whether  stated  in  subtler  or  grosser  terms,  the  doctrine  is  one  and 
the  same,  and  it  may  not  inaptly  be  stated  as  the  localisation  of  tbe 
Infinite. 

Now  we  are  not  concerned  to  deny  or  to  minimise  the  enormous 
diflSculties  involved,  but  simply  assert  that  it  is  not  more  difficult 
than  the  ordinary  admissions  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hoDdred 
believing  Christians.  We  need  not  enter  into  Athanasian  niceties  of 
the  distinction  between  the  nature  and  ofiSces  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  Enough  that  the  Son  is  stated  to  be  God,  infinite  and  incom- 
prehensible. But  if  Crod  be  infinitely  great,  he  is  also  infinitely  little: 
size  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  and  in  fact  one  of  the 
commonplaces  about  Almighty  God  is  his  care  for  the  smallest  of 
his  creatures,  and  the  manifestation  of  his  power  in  the  minute  finish- 
ings of  his  work.  It  is  brought  to  our  notice  by  a  thousand  writers 
from  Job  to  our  own  day  that  he  has  made  the  firmament  and  the 
blade  of  grass,  the  behemoth  and  the  gnat. 

Each  little  flower  that  opens, 

Each  little  bird  that  sings, 
He  made  their  glowing  colours, 

He  made  their  tiny  wings, 

nms  the  children's  hymn ;  and  Pope,  the  Catholic  poet,  says  precisely 
what  every  Christian  would  admit,  that  the  power  of  Gtxl  is  ^  as  perfect 
in  a  hair  as  in  a  heart.'  But  unless  a  man  be  prepared  to  go  much 
further  than  this  he  might  be  only  a  pantheist,  and  the  charge  of 
teaching  pantheistic  doctrine  has  been  freely  brought  against  Pope 
and  others  who,  as  Wordsworth,  have  seen  God  revealing  himself  in 
nature.  To  assert  that  he  is  everywhere  would  at  first  seem  to  be 
the  very  contradictory  of  such  a  dogma  as  that  under  consideration. 
Yet  the  mind  of  man  has  not  felt  the  doctrines  destructive  the  one 
of  the  other.  The  Bible,  to  which  all  appeal,  asserts,  from  its  first 
page  to  its  last,  that  in  some  sense  and  in  some  modes  God,  who  is 
everywhere,  is  present  more  particularly  in  certain  places.  The  same 
notion  has  descended  to,  and  become  emphasized  in,  modem  days. 
The  majority  of  persons  who  go  to  church  would  certainly  give  as  one 
of  their  reasons  for  doing  so,  that  God  is  in  a  special  manner  there, 
and  that  his  presence  hallows  the  altar  yet  more.    On  what  principle 
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do  they  decline  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  admit  that  it  may  have 
pleased  him  to  place  himself,  in  a  still  more  special  mode,  and  mider 
certain  conditions,  in  the  sacrament,  in  that  which  Christ  gave  as  the 
express  sign  of  his  abiding  with  the  Church  ?  Once  let  it  be  granted 
that  he  is  in  any  degree  and  under  any  conditions  localized,  the  size  of 
the  particle  is  naught,  and  he  who  framed  the  exquisite  meshes  of  the 
fly's  wing,  or  the  microscopic  fibres  of  the  lichen,  may  choose  the 
smallest  spot  in  which  to  show  his  greatest  and  divinest  power. 

And  if  any  say  that  the  localisation  of  the  Deity  may  be  granted, 
but  not  the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread  into  the  substance  of  flesh, 
with  which  in  this  case  it  is  intimately  and  to  many  minds  inseparably 
linked,  it  lies  with  them  in  contradicting  this  to  define  what  sub- 
stance is,  since  he  who  declares  himself  a  believer  in,  fuUy  admits  with 
those  who  deny  transubstantiation  that  the  outward  semblance,  species, 
and  accidents  of  bread  and  wine  remain  wholly  unchanged. 

Or  we  may  take  the  point  of  relics,  whether  of  Christ  or  of  the 
saints.    When  an  eager  controversialist  laughed  at  Cardinal  Newman 
because  he  did  not  at  once  refuse  credence  to  the  statement  that  a 
healing  virtue  still  attaches  to  an  oil  said  to  have  flowed  from  the 
hones  of  St.  Walburga,  his  standing  as  a  clergyman  would  scarce 
have  permitted  him  categorically  to  deny  the  story  in  the  Book  of 
Kings  that  a  dead  man  was  raised  to  life  so  soon  as  his  body  touched 
the  bones  of  Elisha,  into  whose  sepulchre  it  had  been  lowex*ed.     If 
the  new  dispensation  be,  as  all  Christians  maintain,  superior  to  the 
old,  a  saint  living  under  the  graces  and  gifts  of  the  Gospel  might  be 
expected  to  have  more,  not  less,  inherent  virtue  than  a  prophet-dervish 
of  the  former  faith.     If  it  be  claimed  for  the  holy  coat  at  Trdves,  for 
the  sacred  thorn  of  Paris,  for  fragments  of  the  true  cross,  that  miracles 
are  wrought  by  their  agency,  objectors  have  scarce  an  obvious  right 
still  to  believe  the  statement  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  to  the 
sick  were  borne  handkerchiefs  and  aprons  which  had  touched  the 
body  of  Paul,  that  healing  might  and  did  result ;  or  that  other,  how 
folk  too  weak  to  walk    were   carried  into  the  streets,  that    the 
shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might  fall  upon  and  invigorate  them* 
The  question  in  each  case  would  be  one  of  evidence,  whether  the  relic 
were  indeed  what  is  asserted,  and  assuredly  for  some  miraculous 
fragments  the  evidence  that  they  are  what  they  profess  to  be  is  over- 
whelming.    There  is  less  room  for  doubt  than  in  the  case  of  many  an 
authentic    historical   record    at  which  to  cavil  would  be  the  very 
wantonness  of  scepticism.     If,  then,  there  be  likelihood  that  any  relic 
associated  with  Jesus  be  indeed  what  is  claimed,  then  from  it  might 
still  flow  the  same  virtue  that  healed  the  sick  woman  when  she 
touched  his  garment's  hem ;  for  surely  it  would  be  the  extremest 
materialism  to  maintain  that  a  kerchief  or  a  robe  had  efficacy  only 
while  warm  from  the  living  bodies  of  those  who  wore  them.     Again, 
conversely,  if  miraculous  agency  be  admitted  at  all,  and  evidence 
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show  that  any  have  been  healed  by  such  and  Bach  relics,  the  miraoles 
would  go  far  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  relics  by  placing  Uiem 
in  the  same  category  with  those  sacred  garments  which  once  weie 
the  channels  of  heaUng.  If,  it  may  be  asked,  the  bones  of  Eliaha 
have  a  sanative  or  even  a  life-giving  power,  why  not  the  bones  of  St 
Walburga ;  if  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment,  why  not  the  holy  coat  of 
Treves ;  if  the  sacred  spittle,  why  not  the  holy  blood  in  the  treasury  at 
Beichenau,  or  that  which  was  spilt  on  the  sacred  thorn?  And  if  one 
of  these  relics,  or  a  link  said  to  be  of  Peter's  chain,  have  done  as  modi  as 
is  claimed  for  Peter's  shadow,  will  not  the  admitted  tsLct  prove,  or  go 
far  to  prove,  the  asserted  fact,  at  least  to  the  same  extent  that  tiie 
tyicpal  miracles  are  proved  ?  I  admit  the  enormous  difficulty;  it  is 
not  my  business  to  obtain  credence  for  either,  but  to  point  out  that 
the  rejection  or  admission  of  one  class  may  involve  the  admission  or 
rejection  of  the  other. 

The  doubt  may  of  course  be  pushed  back  yet  further,  to  the  point 
of  asking  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  miraculous  inteipodtion 
at  all.  Though  it  is  not  easy  to  frame  any  satisfactory  definition  of 
miracle,  that  is  fairly  complete  which  is  usually  accepted — an  inter- 
ruption or  reversion  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature^  whether  this  take 
plsice  by  the  suspension  of  those  laws,  or  by  the  interposition  of  a  law 
that  is  higher  and  overrides  the  lower.  Indeed,  a  God  who  never 
wrought  miracle  would  seem  to  many  in  the  position  of  a  God  who 
had  ddiberately  abdicated  his  functions,  or  rather  to  be  no  God  at 
alL  For  such  is  the  imperfection  of  human  intellect  that  we  can 
only  think  of  the  sovereign  ruler  of  all  under  the  figure  of  an  earthly 
monarch,  and  it  would  seem  to  us  that  one  who  set  the  affairs  of  his 
government  in  motion,  to  retire  to  an  inner  chamber,  whence  indeed 
he  could  see  all  that  happened,  but  never  interfered  nor  communicated 
with  his  subjects,  would  be  but  a  poor  ruler,  a  roi  fainSami  without 
even  the  semblance  of  an  authority  he  had  ceased  to  wield.  We  may 
go  further,  and  assert,  without  danger  of  serious  contradiction,  that 
whoever  has  ceased  to  believe  in  miracle  has  lost  all  true  faith  in  a 
personal  God.  He  may  keep,  if  he  pleases,  the  name,  but  ^a  stream 
of  tendency '  or  even  an  imdefined  ^  power  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness '  can  but  be  called  God  in  a  sense  alien  to  that  which  has 
been  put  on  it  and  analogous  names  since  human  consciousness  first 
woke  to  the  conception  of  a  Being  like  to  but  greater  than  ourselves. 
Unless  he  were  like  us,  he  could  not  expect  us  to  be  like  him,  while 
the  thought  of  one  whose  goodness  is  the  explanation  and  model  of 
human  virtue  is  to  many  that  which  alone  makes  moral  life  possihle. 
And  if  God  be  living  and  personal,  and  the  Church  a  living  body 
sanctioned,  even  framed  by  him — premisses  taken  for  granted  by  the 
enormous  majority  of  professing  Christians — ^it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  organs,  so  to  speak^  of  miracle  became  atrophied  at  some 
date  not  precisely  fixed,  and  that  the  Being  who  once  acted  through 
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oq^aBs  and  agents,  has  now  ceased  to  act  at  all  in  any  true  maimer. 
Once  more  we  are  not  here  asserting  nor  denying  a  personal  G-od,  the* 
ruler  of  the  world,  but  if  there  be  such  he  must  act,  and  if  he  have 
not  retired  from  goyeming  must  show  that  he  governs.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  maker  of  a  machine  which  continues  to  ply  its 
appointed  task  mechanically  and  even  brutally,  and  the  intelligent 
upholder  of  a  living  organism  such  as  the  Church  is  usually  assumed 
to  be,  is  the  gift  of  miracles.  And  this  the  Catholic  Church  claims  as 
her  constant  birthright,  potentially  wherever  there  are  relics  of  her 
Master  and  his  followers,  or  traces  of  their  special  presence  and 
interest,  actually  in  the  daily  mystery  of  the  Mass,  and  indeed  in  all 
sacramental  graces. 

Two  doctrines,  closely  connected  one  with  the  other,  act  on  many 

persons  as  red  xags  on  a  bull — ^purgatory  and  indulgences.    It  is 

difficult  to  see  what  harm  the  iSrst  of  these  can  do  to  any  one.     We 

all  remember  the  facetious  remark  of  the  Catholic  bishop  in  Ireland 

to  his  Protestant  rival  who  declined  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 

purgatory,  ^  Faith,  you  may  go  further  and  fare  worse ; '  and  it  is  a 

curious  &ct  that  the  stoutest  opponents  of  the  cleansing  fire  are 

those  who  earnestly  uphold  the  doctrine  of  heU — of  course  for  others 

and  not  for  themselves.     Unless,  however,  it  be  maintained  that  the 

mere  pronunciation  of  a  shibboleth  is  to  free  the  soul  firom  sin,  and 

make  it  fit  for  the  joys  of  heaven,  the  very  conception  of  a  penal, 

inTohes  that  of  a  purgatorial,  fire.    For  there  are  surely  those  who,  as 

the  Scotch  proTerb  has  it,  are  ^  ower  bad  for  blessing  and  ower  guid  for 

banning,'  for  whom  there  must  needs  be  a  time  in  which  to  purge 

themselves  before  they  rise  to  the  clear  vision  of  eternal  day,  a  place 

or  state  in  wliich  pardonable  offences  may  be  pardoned,  and  the 

earthly  dross  be  burned  away  from  the  pure  gold  of  the  hnmortal  soul. 

Purgatory  is  logically  involved  in  the  thought  of  hell  and  in  the 

thought  of  heaven ;  the  true  alternative  to  it  is  not  the  immediate 

severance  between  the  sinner  and  the  saint,  the  transference  of  the 

one  to  eternal  torment,  the  other  to  eternal  delight,  but  the  arip^va 

vrjypiTov  iirvov  of  the  Greek  poet,  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

For  who  is  fit  for  hell  or  heaven  ?    Even  of  the  evil,  a  Catholic 

theologian,  who  did  not  mince  his  words  nor  take  a  rose-coloured  view 

of  the  future  state,  has  said  that  Judas  is  the  only  soul  of  whose 

danmation  we  are  quite  certain,  and  surely  there  are  many  believers  at 

least  equally  hopeful. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  Catholic,  but  one  of  the  strictest  of 
Scotch  Protestants,  the  great  Edward  Irving,  who  objected  thus 
Yehemently  to  that  shibboleth  of  the  saving  power  of  Christ.  In  his 
*  Discourse  on  Judgment  to  Come '  he  says : — 

Now  what  difference  is  it  whether  the  active  spirit  of  a  man  is  laid  asleep  hy 
the  comfort  of  the  holy  wafer,  and  extreme  unction  to  be  his  viaticum  and  his  pass- 
port to  heaven,  or  by  the  constant  charm  of  a  few  words  sounded  and  sounded,  and 
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eternftUy  Bounded,  about  Christ's  sufficiency  to  sftve  ?  In  the  holy  name  of  CSkrut 
and  the  three  times  holy  name  of  God,  have  they  declared  aug;ht  to  meo,  or  are 
they  capable  of  declaring  aught  to  men,  which  should  not  work  upon  men  the  desire 
and  the  power  of  holiness  P  Why  then  do  I  hear  the  constant  babbling  about  umple 
reliance  and  simple  dependence  upon  Christ,  instead  of  most  scriptunl  and  sooai- 
minded  calls  to  activity  and  persererance  after  every  perfection?  And  oh  I  tbej 
will  die  mantled  in  their  vain  delusion  as  the  Catholic  dies,  and  when  the  soothii^ 
voice  of  their  consolatory  teacher  is  passed  into  inaudible  distance,  Conacience  will 
arise  with  pensive  Beflection  and  pale  Fear,  her  two  daughters,  to  take  an  account 
of  the  progress  and  exact  advancement  of  their  mind. 

By  all  means  let  those  who  please  deny  purgatorial  fire  and  purgatory 
of  any  kind,  but  in  consistency  the  joys  of  heaven  must  vanish  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  dismal  hell  appointed  for  those  who  sin  in  a 
different  manner  to  the  assertor  of  it,  and  for  the  holders  of  a  different 
fiaith.  Where  in  such  a  case  would  be  the  hope  and  comfort  of 
many  a  Christian  ? 

Ever  since,  and  even  before,  Luther  nailed  his  theses  on  the  church 
door  at  Wittenberg,  the  very  name  of  indulgences  has  been  a  by-word 
among  men.  Catholics  themselves  have  often  had  to  speak  of  them  with 
bated  breath,  and  in  a  Protestant  country  the  word  is  little  seen. 
Every  Catholic  is  quite  aware  that  his  doctrine  is  capable  of  the  most 
complete  defence,  or  he  would  not  profess  to  hold  it,  but  he  would 
fuUj  admit  that  the  traffic  in  indulgences,  developed  to  so  large  an 
extent  for  financial  reasons,  to  supply  the  money  needed  for  St.  Peter's 
in  Home,  and  carried  to  an  excess  by  vulgar  monks  who  turned 
pedlars  with  these  as  their  wares,  has  brought  discredit  on  the 
doctrine  itself,  as  well  as  on  its  abuses.  But  this,  however  natural, 
is  un&ir.  What  is  really  held  by  the  Roman  Church  is  briefly  this: 
for  the  sake  of  good  deeds,  done  either  by  a  man  himself  or  by  some 
other  person,  certain  penalties  of  misdeeds  may  be,  under  conditions, 
set  aside ;  or  to  speak  technically,  an  indulgence  is  a  '  remission  of 
the  punishment  still  due  to  sin  after  sacramental  absolation,  this 
remission  being  valid  in  the  court  of  conscience  and  before  God,  and 
being  made  by  an  application  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Church  on  the 
part  of  a  lawful  superior.'  As  in  the  social  so  in  the  moral  code,  a 
transgression  may  be  of  the  slightest  or  of  the  gravest  character.  We 
may  offend  against  social  law  by  neglectrng  to  raise  our  hat  to  a  lady, 
or  by  rimning  away  with  our  neighbour's  wife.  For  the  one  transgres- 
sion the  penalty  may  be  that  the  lady  forgets  to  ask  us  to  her  next 
evening  party,  for  the  graver  offence  are  the  law-courts,  possibly  a 
heavy  money  fine  and  exclusion  from  all  decent  society.  So,  in  the 
same  way,  an  offence  against  the  moral  law  may  vary  firom  an  indulged 
tendency  .to  lie  too  long  in  bed,  or  to  be  drowsy  in  church,  to  the 
gravest  sins  of  which  poor  human  nature  is  capable ;  and  the  Church 
draws  a  very  intelligible  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sin, 
making  also  a  difference  between  two  kinds  of  punishment  which  &II 
on  the  offender  and  the  two  kinds  of  forgiveness  needed.  The  one 
punishment  is  temporal,  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  trivial,  the  other 
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spiritual  and  eternal,  and  it  is  to  the  passing  punishment,  whether  in 
ttds  world  01  the  next,  that  an  indulgence  can  alone  apply. 

Now  if  it  be  a  shocking  thing  that  for  the  remission  of  temporal 
puxushment  men  should  be  entitled  to  draw  on  a  store  of  merits  not 
their  own,  or  on  their  previous  good  deeds,  the  objector,  if  consistent, 
must  refuse  to  accept  any  kind  of  vicarious  merit,  and  apply  his  law 
of  stern  and  unflinching  morality  to  all  cases  in  which  aught  is  done 
for  another's  sake,  or  in  remembrance  of  the  past.    Some  years  ago 
there  was  an  usage  at  Eton,  which  seemed  to  the  present  writer,  when 
only  a  boy  of  thirteen,  exactly,  though  perhaps  unintentionally,  framed 
on  the  lines  of  ecclesiastical  indulgences.    The  '  Bemove '  was  a  part 
of  the  school  in  which  geography  and  history  were  especially  studied, 
and  the  making  of  maps  was  a  weekly  exercise,  to  which  an  im- 
portance was  attached  beyond  their  real  value  as  a  means  of  teaching. 
The  masters  of  this  form,  and,  as  far  as  I  remember,  of  this  form  alone, 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  what  were  termed  *  exemptions '  for  well- 
executed  maps.   A  small  piece  of  the  comer  of  the  map  which  deserved 
praise  was  torn  off,  signed  with  the  master's  initials,  and  handed 
to  the  artist.     Perhaps  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the  same  boy 
was  accidentally  late  for  school,  and  ordered  to  write  out  fifty  lines 
of  Virgil  as  a  punishment.      When  the  time  came  for  producing 
the  lines,  he   presented  instead   his   'exemption,'  which  was  ac- 
cepted without  a  word ;   his  previous  merits  had  gained  him  an 
indulgence.     I  have  some  impression,  though  my  memory  in  this 
serves  me  but  imperfectly,  that  the  transfer  of  exemptions  was  at  least 
tacitly  allowed,  even  if  not  directly  sanctioned,  but  I  speak  under 
conection.     If  it  so  chanced  that  a  graver  fault  had  been  committed 
than  the  mere  venial  offence  of  being  late  for  school,  talking  in  class, 
or  the  like,  and  that  the  offender  then  presented  an  exemption,  not 
only  was  it  not  received  in  lieu  of  punishment,  but  the  very  pleading 
the  excuse  was  held  to  deepen  the  fault ;  and  here,  on  a  lower  ground, 
was  all  the  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sin.   We  read  in  the 
papers  that  the  same  school  has  lately  been  granted  an  extra  week  of 
holidays  on  account  of  the  marriage,  that  is  to  say,  the  '  merits,'  of 
the  Duke  of  Albany.     If  there  be  nothing  immoral  in  giving  boys  a 
holiday  because  some  one  else  is  married,  or  in  forgiving  a  trivial  mis- 
deed for  the  sake  of  previous  good  conduct,  we  fail  to  see  the  moral 
iniquity  of  remitting  temporal  punishment  of  sin  on  account  of  the 
merits  of  the  saints,  or  of  a  devotion  sedulously  performed.    And  this 
is  all  that  was  ever  claimed  for  indulgences,  rightly  understood.    The 
acts  are,  it  is  true,  on  altogether  different  planes,  but  the  principle  is 
the  same,  and  a  principle  is  independent  of  magnitude,  it '  shuns  the 
lore  of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more.'     And  if  indeed  there  be  no 
such  thing  as  the  application  of  the  merits  of  one  to  the  needs  of 
another,  a  far  larger  fabric  than  was  at  first  contemplated  must 
erumble  under  the  blast  of  displeasure,  for  surely  the  whole  Christian 
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religion  stands  on  no  other  foundation,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  objections  to  the  intrinsic  morality  of  the  whole  ^  scheme  of  Be< 
velation,'  as  it  is  called,  have  been  based  on  the  simple  fact  of  its 
vicarious  character. 

To  pass  to  another  subject.     The  elder  Quakers,  strict  Jews,  and 
Mohammedans  are  consistent  in  the  objections  they  raise  to  the  use 
of  images,  holding  as  literally  binding  on  all  the  order  to  make  do 
representation  of  any  creature.    But  apart  from  such  stem  Puritaiis, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  possessor  of  a  book  of  photographs,  or  who 
hangs  in  his  room  the  portraits  of  relatives  who  tend  him  no 
longer  on  earth,  or  the  great  and  wise  who  have  helped  to  nur- 
ture his  mind,  can  reasonably  object  to  such  aids  to  thought  and 
devotion  as  hang  and  stand  in  the  churches.      If  in  rode  and 
barbarous  countries  the  symbol  is  now  and    then    in  danger  of 
being  mistaken  for  the  thing  signified,  it  may  possibly  be  a  question 
whether  the  authorities  in  that  place  or  country  would  not  do  veil  to 
minimize,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  devotion  paid  to  such  sacred 
objects.    But  it  is  difiScult  to  see  on  what  grounds  they  should  be 
bound  to  do  even  so  much  as  this,  unless  the  whole  theory  that  the 
divine  power  is  exhibited  through  material  symbols  is  to  break  down. 
So  long  as  any  graces  and  gifts  are  so  given,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  to  this  or  that  sacred  emblem  Grod  may  not  have  attached  tbem 
in  a  special  manner,  and  just  as  he  is  often  understood  to  grant  a 
large  portion  of  his  spirit  to  one  marred  and  uncomely  like  St  Paul) 
so  it  were  not  unlike  his  usual  dealings  that  the  image  or  picture 
specially  chosen  by  him  should  be  not  the  work  of  a  Michael  Angelo 
or  a  Fra  Angelico,  but  some  rude  doll  or  daubed  canvas,  into  which 
the  simple  workman  had  put  more  piety  than  art.     So  long  as  in 
things  of  everyday  life  some  special  human  interest  may  centre  in 
this  or  that  portrait  quite  apart  from  the  artistic  merits,  a  special 
sacred  interest  may  be  given  to  some  particular  portrait  of  Christ  or 
his  saints,  and  the  same  power  which  directs  the  affections,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  devotion  and  piety  are  the  gifts  of  Grod^  may  grant  in 
answer  to  that  devotion  corresponding  benefits.     The  whole  cult\]»  of 
images  seems  a  part  of  that  sentiment  which  flows  out  in  all  por- 
traiture of  those  we  love.    It  is  absurd  to  deny  to  the  deepest  affec- 
tions that  which  is  useful  and  praiseworthy  when  applied  to  the  more 
shallow  and  fleeting. 

The  whole  claims  and  powers  of  the  priesthood  appear  to  be 
involved  in  the  very  conception  of  a  Church,  as  a  Church  is  invohed 
in  that  of  a  living  and  ruling  God.  Of  all  the  absurd  notions  which 
ever  obtained  large  sway  over  the  human  mind,  perhaps  the  most  singu- 
lar is  that  a  Supreme  Being,  who  for  ages  had  spoken  to  men  by  direct 
communication,  or  by  ministers  and  prophets  having  a  special  gift  of 
his  own  Spirit,  who  at  the  last  sent  his  Son  with  a  message,  should, 
when  he  recalled  that  Son,  have  simply  put  the  record  of  all  these 
transactions  in  a  book  and  given  to  none  any  authoritative  power  of 
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interpretation.  Conceive  a  codification  of  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
without  judges  to  declare,  interpret,  and  administer,  or  a  work  on 
medicine  which,  without  training,  without  study  of  physiology  or 
anatomy,  every  one  should  understand  as  he  pleased ;  yet  an  uninter- 
preted Bible  is  more  incoherent,  more  monstrous  than  either  of  these. 
It  unfolds  to  the  uninstructed  eye  contradictory  statements,  and 
upholds  for  admiration  and  pattern  states  of  society  and  theories  of 
morals  wholly  alien  to  our  own,  and  to  others  approved  by  itself. 
But  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  in  all  points  of  faith  it  has 
divine  guidance,  and  therefore  speaks  with  authority,  is  intelligible, 
and  it  would  seem  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a  living,  active,  yet 
miseen  and  unheard  ruler,  that  there  should  be  some  interpreter  of 
his  will  to  men.  From  another  point  of  view  the  priesthood  is  the 
organized  and  orderly  ministry  of  those  powers  which  belong  to  the 
Church  as  a  whole.  If  it  should  be  maintained  that  the  Church  is 
another  name  for  collective  humanity  considered  on  its  religious  side, 
in  such  a  conception  may  lie  the  reconciliation  of  opinions  which  now 
are  widely  separated.  Considered  in  this  light,  should  the  priest 
declare  the  forgiveness  of  the  penitent,  his  absolution  has  in  the  first 
place  its  himian  side.  He  expresses  the  judgment  of  humanity  that 
the  sin  is-  not  one  which  should  shut  out  the  penitent  from  the 
fellowship  or  the  kindly  relations  of  men.  If  men  are  hard  and 
merciless,  unforgiving  and  unjust,  Man  is  not  so;  the  ultimate  judg- 
ment is  of  the  best  of  the  race ;  humanity  is  the  ideal  man.  And  in 
this  aspect — we  do  not  forget  that  there  is  another — the  absolution  of 
God  pronounced  by  the  priest  is  the  ratification  of  the  absolution  of 
man.  <  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee,  neither  do  I  condemn  thee ; 
go  and  sin  no  more.' 

We  may,  it  is  true,  take  a  whoUy  different  view  of  the  human 
race  and  of  the  world.  We  may  assert  that  all  we  see  and  know  is 
an  assembly  of  men,  how  placed  here  we  know  not,  from  whom 
deriving  their  being  we  cannot  tell,  yet  probably  elaborated  by  the 
slow  toil  of  the  ages  from  creatures  infinitely  below  our  present  state. 
We  may  trace  their  development  from  the  first  organic  blastules, 
themselves  resultant  from  chemical  changes  of  which  we  know  nothing 
in  organic  matter,  till,  after  ages  the  very  enumeration  of  which 
makes  the  brain  reel,  ^  at  the  last  arose  the  man.'  Then  dismissing 
all  thoughts  of  their  origin,  we  may  see  these  beings  gradually  casting 
ofif  habits  which  are  called  evil  because  they  make  fellow  life  and 
society  impossible.  We  may  see  them  striving  ever  upward,  pressing 
forward  to  some  absolutely  unknown  goal,  forming  to  themselves 
visions  of  what  it  may  be,  bright  and  beautiful,  or  dark  and  hateful, 
to  dismiss  them  with  a  sigh,  and  acquiesce  in  their  ignorance  once 
more.  So  &r  as  any  man  dare  to  speculate  on  the  days  to  come,  he 
may  foresee  that  this  collective  humanity  of  which  he  forms  a  part 
has  in  the  future  a  grander  outlook,  grander  possibilities,  than  have 
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ever  yet  been  realised.  If  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change,  and  no  end  comes  within  the  ken  of  the 
wildest  speculation,  he  may  be  content  not  to  know.  So  also  he  may 
be  ignorant  of  the  destiny  of  each  separate  unit  of  the  gieat  whole, 
but  think  it  most  probable  that  each  having  fulfilled  his  term  of  years 
is  resolved  mentally  and  bodily  into  the  elements  from  which  he 
came,  leaving  his  imperishable  part,  the  few  good  deeds  he  has  done, 
and  the  few  noble  thoughts  which  have  been  his,  to  be  used  up  agaiD, 
transmuted  and  carried  forward  by  those  who  shall  come. 

And  such  are  conceptions  which  satisfy  many.  But  those  whom 
they  do  not  satisfy,  those  who  cling  to  the  words  of  the  old  beliefs, 
*  Credo  in  unum  Deum,^  will  surely  and  increasingly  find  more 
than  they  thought  enwrapped  in  the  notion  of  a  Crod,  of  a  Chorch, 
of  a  priesthood.  A  larger  number  of  men  will  constantly  be  con- 
strained to  admit,  at  least  in  some  metaphysical  and  transcendental 
sense,  the  very  dogmas  of  the  Church  Catholic  they  have  most  spumed. 
If,  admitting  the  postulates  of  Christianity,  they  admit  also  the  spirit 
of  criticism,  they  may  find  themselves  denying  such  fundamental 
principles  as  orn/ne  majus  continet  in  ae  minus,  and  that  there  is  no 
escape  of  a  logical  conclusion  from  given  premisses.  He  who  begins  to 
deny  that  a  God  who  is  infinitely  great  is  also  infinitely  little,  to  scoff 
at  the  efficacy  of  relics,  to  scruple  at  the  power  of  multiplication  which 
may  exist  in  portions  of  the  true  cross,  as  under  sacred  manipulation 
loaves  and  fishes  multiplied  by  the  lake  of  Cralilee,  may  find  that 
his  criticism  leads  him  far,  first  to  the  denial  of  biblical  stories,  then 
to  that  of  the  whole  supernatural  guidance  of  life  and  the  universe. 

And  if  such  be  the  case,  the  morality  which  is  now  based  on  the 
supernatural  may  fail  him,  and  leave  him  stranded  and  wrecked  on 
the  rocks  of  his  passions,  unless  he  shall  have  replaced  it  by  a 
morality  founded  on  naturalism,  not  on  supernaturalism ;  on  evolu- 
tion, and  not  on  revelation.  This  scheme  of  morals  is  as  yet  hardly 
formulated ;  it  is,  perhaps,  as  yet  too  early  to  judge  or  to  prophesy 
whether  it  will  ever  become  a  rule  of  life  for  the  ignorant,  the  sorrow- 
ful, and  ihe  humble. 

No  doubt  for  many  years  to  come  there  will  be  those  who  walk  on 
fiome  middle  way,  accepting  a  portion,  yet  rejecting  much  of  what 
-once  was  undoubted  by  all  but  a  bold  and  eager  minority.  Men  are 
not  yet  guided  wholly  by  logic  or  by  reason  ;  their  prejudices,  their 
fancies,  and  their  wills  are  equally  to  be  considered  in  the  calculation 
of  what  any  may  do.  Yet  the  conflict  is  becoming  more  apparent^, 
the  issue  is  narrowing,  and  it  has  seemed  not  out  of  place  that  one 
who  feels  the  enormous  importance  of  the  struggle  of  faith  and  un- 
faitb,  the  difficulty  of  accepting  either  hypothesis,  but  mainly  the 
impossibility  of  accepting  the  Catholic  solution,  should  state  ia  a  few 
clear  words  what  seems  to  him  this  great  dilemma. 

C.  Kegan  Paul. 
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The  Bill  for  the  limitation  of  the  hours  during  which  shops  and  ware- 
houses may  be  open  for  the  sale  of  textile  fabrics  and  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel  where  young  women  and  '  young  persons '  are  employed, 
and  which  was  introduced  by  Earl  Stanhope  into  the  House  of  Lordts 
this  session,  is  a  laudable  attempt  to  alleviate  the  undoubted  suffe;r- 
ings  of  thousands  of  young  women  who  are  at  present  the  victims  of 
the  long  hours  of  labour  needlessly  entailed  on  them  by  the  action  of 
trade  competition,  the  mutual  jealousy  and  love  of  greed  of  employers, 
and  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  public. 

The  subject  of  long  hours  of  labour  is  closely  connected  with 
another  which  has  already  found  a  place  in  tbe  .pages  of  this 
Review,  namely,  that  of  the  'Health  and  Physique  of  our  City 
Populations/  The  young  woman  who  is  kept  continuously  at  work 
behind  a  counter  for  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  with  only  twenty  minutes  interval  for  dinner  and  fifteen  for  tea, 
and  who,  under  pain  of  dismissal,  is  forbidden  to  sit  down  during 
these  long  hours,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  develop  into  the  healthy 
mother  of  healthy  children ;  and  yet  these  are  the  conditions  under 
which  thousands  of  women,  the  future  mothers  of  future  Englishmen, 
are  wasting  young  lives  which,  imder  more  £Eivourable  circumstances,, 
might  have  been  productive  of  happiness  and  blessings  to  themselves- 
and  to  their  children.  Close  rooms,  vitiated  air,  want  of  proper  ex- 
ercise, and  confinement,  hurried  and  interrupted  meals,  often  added 
to  badly  cooked  food  and  unventilated  sleeping  rooms,  will  tell  upon 
all  but  the  strongest  constitutions.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  they 
who  go  in  and  out  amongst  these  young  women  have  sad  tales  to  tell 
of  insanity,  consumption,  bronchial  affections,  chronic  dyspepsia,  and 
other  maladies  taking  hold  of  constitutions  which  at  their  age  should 
be  free  from  such  maladies,  and  would  be,  had  these  young  women 
remained  in  their  country  homes,  and  not  been  tempted  by  the  fas- 
cinating idea  of  becoming  ^  young  ladies '  in  some  fashionable  London 
shop.  The  fashionable  shop  idea  is  usually  found  to  be  not  quite  so 
easy  of  realisation  as  at  first  imagined,  and  the  silly  girl  is  thankful 
before  long  to  accept  service  on  any  terms  in  some  very  unfashionable 
bar  or  tobacconists'  shop  in  some  quarter  of  the  town  not  particularly 
famous  for  its  aristocratic  connections* 
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Lord  Stanhope  quoted  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  extracts  from  a  letter 
by  a  lady  belonging  to  the  *  Girls'  Friendly  Society ' — an  aasodatioa 
of  ladies  and  working  girls  established  for  the  purpose  of  befriending 
and  protecting  the  young  of  their  own  sex.  This  lady,  who  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  class  of  young  women  which  Lord  Stanhope's 
Bill  was  intended  to  benefit,  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  how  the  question  of  long  hours  of  work  was  first  forcibly  brought 
to  her  notice  : — 

On  a  hot  night  in  the  beginning  of  June,  about  10.30  p.m.,  myserrant  came  into 
the  drawing-room,  saying  there  was  a  young  woman  asking  if  she  might  speak  to 
me.    Going  at  once  to  see  her,  I  found  one  of  the  memhers  of  the  '  Girls'  Friendly 
Society,'  a  bright  stylish  girl  from  one  of  the  shops  in  the  neighbourhood.   Poor 
child !  she  looked  ready  to  drop,  and  after  my  inasting  on  her  sLtting  doini,  she 
said, '  I  made  bold  to  come  and  see  you  to-night,  for  I  knew  you  cared  for  us,  and 
oh !  do  you  think  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  could  do  anything  to  get  ns  shop- 
assistants  shorter  hours  ?   It  is  not  only  for  myself  I  care,  hut  for  the  younger  ones— 
these  hours  are  ruining  them,  body  and  soul.  We  all  went  into  buMnessat  aquiiter 
to  eight  this  morning,  and  it  was  exactly  a  quarter  past  ten  when  I  came  outr- 
fourteen  hours  and  a  half  on  our  feet  I    We  may  only  sit  down  for  twenty  minutes 
for  dinner,  and  fifteen  minutes  for  tea,  and  to-day  I  was  interrupted  '^  to  go  and 
serve  customers  "  three  times  from  dinner,  and  twice  from  tea ! '    This  interview, 
and  all  she  told  me  of  their  life  and  ways — the  expedients  to  which  they  are 
driven  to  keep  themselves  up,  to  brighten  their  eyes,  and  to  do  without  food, 
'  which  is  often  so  badly  cooked  and  served  we  cannot  eat  it ' — made  a  deepimpies- 
don  on  me,  and  I  determined  to  verify  if  possible  the  statements.    I  found  the  shop 
in  which  she  worked  bears  a  high  character.    There  are  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
young  women,  and  the  master  seems  a  kind  man.    But '  we  must  keep  open  as  late 
as  the  others,  or  we  should  lose  our  customers,'  is  his  plea.    Since  then  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  correspond  and  confer  with  ^dies  interested  in  this  class  in  all  parts  of 
England,  and  all  I  have  learnt  has  made  me  very  anxious  some  Bill  might  be 
passed  for  the  shop-assistants  in  the  same  way  as  the  Factory  Act,  for  though  in 
our  small  provincial  towns  the  hours  are  not  very  long,  in  many  places,  such  as 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Bristol,  they  are  quite  as  bad  as  in  London.    It  is  not 
in  the  West  End  or  even  City  houses,  but  in  such  places  as  Islington,  Newington, 
the  Borough,  Wandsworth,  Walworth,  Clapham  Junction,  in  each  of  which 
places  I  know  individual  girls  working  in  shops  where  the  rule  is  from  8  a.x  to 
10  P.M.  every  day,  and  on  Saturdays,  and  when  stock-taking  (which  they  seem  to 
do  twice  a  year),  to  11  and  11*30  f.h.    In  these  places  there  are  thousands  of 
girls  employed  as  shop-assistants.    Only  a  month  ago  one  of  these  was  laid  up  at 
the  *  Lodge  '  by  an  illness  entirely  hrought  on  by  over  long  standing,  and  when  the 
doctor  told  her  if  she  went  back  her  health  would  be  irrecoverably  ruined,  she 
said, '  I  must  go  back,  for  what  else  can  I  do  ?    Oh  I  I  wish  there  conld  be  a  lav 
to  take  care  of  us  I '    Poor  child !     She  was  an  orphan,  and  this  work  was  her 
daily  bread.    Another  who  came  on  a  Saturday  to  rest  till  Monday,  sofiM  so 
much  from  her  feet  that  the  matron  had  to  cut  her  hoots  off!    Two,  almost  vom 
out,  literally  crawled  into  the  '  Recreation  Room '  about  10  o'clock  from  a  shop 
dose  by,  and  on  the  matron  asking  them  why  they  came  out  when  so  weary, 
answered, '  We  knew  you  would  give  us  a  cup  of  hot  tea  and  let  us  rest ;  and  we 
need  not  be  in  till  twelve ;  the  others  are  going  for  a  walk.*    Does  not  this  result 
of  late  hours  seem  all  too  terrible  ?    The  only  time  for  a  walk  between  10  and 
12  F.1C.,  and  that  too,  when  heated,  excited,  and  overstrained  I  and  some  are  very 
young,  many  but  fourteen  I    Surely  if  the  House  of  Lords  do  but  realise  the  issues 
at  stake,  in  the  common  cause  of  humanity  they  will  support  Lord  Stanhope's 
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Bin  ?  Sametaxnes  in  taUdng  to  my  girls  I  laughingly  ask  them  why  they  do  not 
strike— florely,  if  there  are  300,000  shop-asfiistatats  in  London,  they  could  make 
themselyefl  felt  j  but  they  are  far  too  frightened.  If  they  show  they  are  dissatis- 
fied, or  even  look  anything  but  happy  and  smiling,  they  are  dismissed.  For  alas  t 
the  supply  is  even  greater  than  the  demand.  On  Saturday  night,  my  brother,  who 
IB  ft  clergyman,  and  happened  to  be  staying  here,  took  me  to  see  formyself  how  late 
the  shops  are  open.  We  went  about  ten  o'clock  into  one  where  some  of  my  young 
people  work,  and  he  had  some  conversation  with  the  master,  who  chanced  to  be 
etftDding  about;  he  said  how  much  he  wished  he  could  close  earlier,  for  the 
expenses,  gas,  labour,  all  was  more  than  his  profit,  only  he  dared  not  close  when 
others  were  open  I  I  heard  on  Sunday  that  shop  closed  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  the 
eight  before  I 

Here  is  evidence  of  overwork,  the  truth  of  which,  comiog  as  it 
does  from  a  lady  intimately  acqoaiuted  with  the  lives  of  these  young 
women,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  But,  indeed,  we  do  not  require  in  this 
matter  the  evidence  of  experts ;  we  have  only  to  use  our  own  eyes. 
The  scandal  is  one  which  is  open,  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  univer-* 
sally  deplored.  The  very  shopkeepers  who  keep  these  young  women 
for  so  many  hours  in  bondage,  deplore  the  necessity  of  it,  and  usually 
respond  in  the  affirmative  when  requested  by  such  a  society  as  the 
Early  Closing  Association  to  sign  a  memorial  requesting  their  fellow 
shop-owners  to  close  at  a  more  reasonable  hour  than  is  customary ;  but 
the  competition  between  shop  and  shop  is  so  sharp  that,  if  but  a  small 
minority  hold  aloof  and  insist  on  a  late  trade,  the  majority  feel 
themselves,  rightly  or  wrongly,  obliged  to  yield  for  fear  of  losing  their 
customers.  Whether  this  result  would  reallv  follow  a  bolder  and 
more  independent  line  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  majority  may  well 
be  doubted  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  small,  sometimes  infinitesi- 
mally  small,  minority  is  able  in  a  given  neighbourhood  to  checkmate 
the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  traders,  and  to  doom  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  to  a  bondage  hurtful  to  mind  and  body. 

Lord  Stanhope  brought  forward  in  support  of  his  Bill  the  evidence 
of  several  Crovemment  inspectors,  who,  in  their  reports,  had  deplored 
the  sufferings  to  which  these  young  people  were  unnecessarily  exposed, 
and  who  advocated  legislative  action  as  the  only  remedy  likely  to 
prove  effective.  In  the  debate  which  followed  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  all  the  speakers  (including  Lord  Bosebery  on  behalf  of  the 
Government),  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Earl  Fortescue,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  and  consequently  in  favour  of  legislation  of  some  kind ; 
but  doubts  were  expressed  whether  the  Bill  as  drafted  would  be  prac- 
tically efficacious,  and  whether  legislation  exclusively  for  women  and 
young  persons  might  not  have  an  injurious  effect  on  their  employ- 
ment. The  absence  also  of  provisions  in  the  Bill  for  the  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  offenders  excited  just  criticism,  and  the  House 
was  evidently  relieved  when  Lord  Stanhope,  on  the  advice  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  consented  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  to  bring  in  next 
session  a  more  complete  and  better  considered  measure. 
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The  public,  whilst  grateful  to  Lord  Stanhope  for  having  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  country  the  eufferiBgs  of 
a  large  class  of  useful  members  of  society,  will  probably  rejoice  that 
no  hasty  legislation  was  attempted  this  year.  Before  next  sessioii 
there  will  be  ample  time  to  collect  information,  to  gauge  the  opinion 
of  those  classes  most  directly  interested  in  the  matter,  and  to  perfect 
a  scheme  of  legislation  which  may  prove  a  real  remedy  for  the  present 
evils,  and  may  meet  with  the  hearty  welcome  and  co-operation  of 
both  employers  and  employed*  Without  the  good-will  and  support 
of  both  these  important  classes  legislation  would  be  most  difficult, 
and  would  probably  prove  a  failure.  To  the  success,  also,  of  any 
legislation  for  the  closing  of  houses  of  business  at  an  earlier  hour  in 
the  evening  than  is  usual  at  present,  it  is  necessary  that  the  general 
public  should  be  taken  into  confidence,  should  be  shown  the  hardships 
which  the  practice  of  late  shopping  entails  upon  both  shop-owners 
and  assistants,  and  that  their  sympathies  should  be  enlisted  in  support 
of  any  contemplated  legislation. 

The  Early  Closing  Association,  which  has  been  at  work  for  manj 
years,  and  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
and  other  influential  ladies,  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  much* 
appreciated  Saturday  half-holiday  (which  has  now  taken  firm  root 
in  the  land,  and  without  which  our  volunteer  army  could  scarcely 
exist),  has  also  done  good  work  in  bringing  about  in  the  West  End  of 
London  and  in  the  City  a  much  better  state  of  things  than  existed 
not  many  years  ago ;  but  although  the  association  can  boast  of 
success  in  the  provinces,  and  in  certain  districts  of  London,  the  mass 
of  the  metropolis  is  still  given  over  to  late  hours  and  all  its  attendant 
evils.  This  fact  has  led  many  to  believe  that  nothing  short  of  legis- 
lation will  ever  effectually  grapple  with  the  difficulty,  and  has 
called  into  existence  a  new  association,  bearing  the  name  of  ^  The 
Shop- Assistants'  Labour  League.'  This  organisation,  which  is  only 
in  its  infancy,  is  composed  of  shop-owners  and  shop-assistants,  who 
perceiving  that  their  interests  in  the  matter  of  early  closing  are 
identical,  have  wisely  combined  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
legislative  prohibition  of  long  hours  of  trade  labour.  Several 
crowded  meetings  have  been  held  by  this  association  and  by 
similar  organisations  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin, 
and  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  Liverpool  organisation  that  Lord 
Stanhope  brought  forward  his  Bill.  Whilst  Lord  Stanhope  is 
desirous  of  legislating  only  on  behalf  of  women  and  young  per- 
sons, the  shop-owners  and  shop-assistants  themselves,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Shop-Assistants'  Labour  League,  are  content  with 
no  such  restriction,  but  desire  compulsory  legislation  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  sexes.  The  Early  Closing  Association,  on  the  other 
hand,  deprecates  legislative  interference  with  labour  either  female 
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or  male,  and  notwithstanding  past  discouragements,  is  still  willing 
to  put  its  trust  in  the  power  of  a  slowly  growing  public  opinion. 
Although  there  are  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  measures 
Tvhich  would  be  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  general  early  closing  ot 
shops  and  warehouses,  all  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the  hours  during 
which  shop-assistants  are  kept  at  work  are  excessive,  injurious  to 
health,  destructiye  of  spiritual  and  mental  vigour,  and  should  be 
shortened.     Between  these   conflicting  views  the  public  will  have 
ultimately  to  decide.     It  is  well,  therefore,  that  it  should  clearly 
understand  the  subject  upon  which  it  will  shortly  be  called  upon  to 
give  an  opinion.    The  shop-assistant  population  is  estimated  at  some 
320,000 :  about  equal  to  the  population  of  Leeds,  and  larger  than 
that  of  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle.    Notwithstanding  all  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts,  notwithstanding  the  active  and  benevolent  exertions 
of  the  Early  Closing  Association  for  the  last  thirty  years,  according 
to  the  last  report  of  this  society  *  there  are  still  in  London  alone 
no  less  than  30,000  shops,  employing  about  100,000  assistants,  who 
work  continually  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  hours  a  day,  without 
any  opportunity  for  relaxation ;  and  the  same  state  of  things  prevails 
in  other  towns.     Thus  very  large  numbers  of  persons  are  yet  slaves 
to  the  system  which  has  already  slain  its  tens  of  thousands,  and  are 
debarred  the  opportunity  of  healthful  exercise,  of  mental  improve- 
ment, and  of  religious  training.     Behind  unnumbered  counters,  and 
in  countless  workshops  and  workrooms  secluded  from  public  gaze, 
they  toil  through  the  ntiidnight  hours,  and  often,  slaving  through  the 
whole  week^  are  driven,  by  the  assumed  necessities  of  their  avocation, 
to  work  far   into  the  Sunday  morning  ere  their  week's  labour  is 
closed.' 

But  some  will  say.  How  can  this  be  the  case :  has  not  Parliament 
passed  Factory  Act  on  Factory  Act,  and  Workshop  Act  on  Workshop 
Act  ?  We  thought  legislation,  on  behalf  of  women  and  children  at 
all  events,  had  been  carried  to  such  a  point  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  employer  to  overwork  them  and  yet  escape  being  caught  in  the 
toils  of  one  of  the  numerous  Acts  relating  to  employment  of  women. 
The  answer  to  these  remarks  is  that  the  Factory  Act  of  1878  limits 
the  hours  of  labour  to  twelve  hours  on  ordinary  weekdays,  from  six 
in  the  morning  to  six  at  night,  or  from  seven  in  the  morning  to 
seven  at  night,  and  to  eight  hours  on  Saturdays,  with  intervals  for 
meals  of  one  and  a  half  hours  on  the  former,  and  half  an  hour  on 
the  latter,  only  to  children,  'young  persons,'  and  women  in  non' 
textUe  factories  and  in  workahfypa ;  it  only  refers  to  women  in 
addition  to  children  and  ^  young  persons,'  when  the  latter  are  em- 
ployed in  them.  In  workshops  where  there  are  no  children  or 
young  persons,  women  may  be  employed  for  fifteen  hours  though 
they  may  not  be  actvAjJUy  engaged  in  work  for  any  longer  number  ot 
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hours  than  eleven,  the  hour  of  closing  on  ordinary  weekdays  being 
at  nine  instead  of  six.    The  words  of  the  Act  are :-« 

In  a  workshop  whicli  is  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employiDg  therdn 
either  children  or  young  persons — 

(a)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  woman  sball^  except  on  Saturday,  begin  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  end  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  shall  on 
Saturday  begin  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  end  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afte^ 
noon;  and 

(fi)  There  shall  be  allowed  to  a  woman  for  meals  and  absence  from  work  during 
the  employment,  not  less,  except  on  Saturday,  than  four  hours  and  a  half;  and  on 
Saturday  than  two  hours  and  a  half. 

Thus  both  women  and  '  young  persons '  may  be  legally  employed 
for  twelve  hours  a  day,  with  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meals,  and 
women  alone  may  be  employed  for  fifteen  hours  with  four  and  a  half 
hours  for  meals,  whilst  the  workshops  in  which  the  latter  are  employed 
need  not  be  closed  before  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Many  penons 
will  think  that  the  law  is  too  lenient  in  permitting  the  employment 
of  women  for  so  long  a  period  as  eleven  hours  of  actual  labour,  bat 
it  should  be  widely  known  that  even  this  limited  amount  of  protec- 
tion is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  female  shop-assistants. 
Lord  Stanhope's  clients  are,  as  a  rule,  employed  in  neither  £Eu;tories 
nor  ^  workshops '  as  defined  by  this  Act,  and  are  therefore  entiid; 
unprotected  by  law.  The  expression  *  workshop '  in  the  Act  of  1878 
is  thus  defined  >-* 

Any  premises,  room,  or  place,  not  bdng  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  tliis 
Act,  in  which  premises,  room,  or  place,  or  within  the  dose,  or  curtilage,  or  pr^ 
dncts  of  which  premises,  any  manual  labour  is  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for 
purposes  of  gain,  in  or  incidental  to  the  following  puiposes  or  any  of  them,  that  ii 
to  say: 

(a)  in  or  incidental  to  the  making  of  any  article,  or  of  part  of  any  article  *, 

(h)  in  or  incidental  to  the  altering,  repairing,  ornamenting,  or  finishing  of  any 
article ;  or 

(c)  in  or  incidental  to  the  adapting  for  sale  of  any  artide,  and  to  which  or  OTer 
which  premises,  room,  or  place,  the  employer  of  the  persons  working  therein  haa 
the  right  of  access  or  control. 

The  ordinary  business  of  a  female  shop-assistant  would  therefore 
not  come  under  this  Act,  for  she  is  not  engaged  in  the  manu&cture 
of  any  article,  but  only  in  retailing  it ;  nor  would  the  large  class  of 
barmaids  and  attendants  at  places  of  refreshment,  whose  houn  are 
peculiarly  long,  come  under  the  protection  of  this  Act  Vith 
respect  to  this  class  the  Early  Closing  Association  state  that  'it  bas 
been  ascertained  from  undoubted  testimony  that  the  female  assist- 
ants serving  at  some  of  these  bars  are  kept  at  work  firom  7  a.h.  to 
10  P.M.,  or  from  7  a.m.  to  1  a.m.  on  alternate  days,  with  veiy  short 
intervals  for  meals,'  thus  working  one  day  fifteen  hours  and  the  next 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  These  hours  remind  us  of 
the  long  hours  of  labour  of  the  journeymen  bakers  brought  to  ligi^t 
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by  Dr.  Gruj  in  his  '  contributions  to  sanitary  science,'  ^  where  he  gives 
a  few  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  he  addressed  to  the  operative 
bakers  who  sought  his  advice  at  the  Hospital.     Some  of  these  poor 
men  were  actually  worked  sixty-two  hours  on  the  stretch,  night  and 
day,  and  after  ten  hours  had  to  begin  work  again  I    Since  Dr.  Guy's 
pamphlet  was  written,  legislation  has  happily  limited  the  hours  of 
work  of  youths  imder  eighteen  years  of  age  in  this  particular  trade, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  owing  to  the  disclosures  which  were  then 
made  these  excessive  hours  of  labour,  even  for  adult  males,  no  longer 
eiiflt,  though  in  all  probability  they  are  still  lengthy.     But  to  return 
to  the  classes  with  which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  their  present  situation  is  one  which  satisfies  neither 
Lord  Stanhope,  the  Early  Closing  Association,  the  Shop-Assistants' 
labour  League,  nor  indeed,  we  may  safely  add,  the  British  public.   No 
doubt  the  case  of  the  female  attendants  at  bars  and  restaurants  is  an 
exceptional  one :  eighteen  hours'  consecutive  labour  is  not  the  rule  in 
other  trades,  nor  even,  should  we  hope,  in  all  bars;  but  that  it  should 
be  possible  for  a  young  girl  to  be  worked  on  alternate  days  for  the 
entire  week  for  fifteen  and  eighteen  hours  a  day,  and  that  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  proves  that  some  reform  in  these  matters  is 
needed.    We  have  heard  lately  of  very  much  longer  hours   than 
these,  during  which  men  are  kept  at  a  work  which  requires  the 
coolest  brain  and  the  steadiest  nerve,  men  upon  whose  vigilance  and 
clear-headedness  the  lives  of  thousands  are  daily  depending — namely, 
railway  servants ;  we  have  also  heard,  and  are  daily  hearing,  what 
comes  of  overwork :  and  some  of  us  have  been  made  to  pay  dearly,  by 
loss  of  life  or  limb,  or  of  dear  friends,  for  this  wrong  done  to  our 
feUow-men.     There  is  no  wrong  without  its  retributive  action,  and 
we  may  be  sure,  that  in  the  matter  of  the  overworked,  whether  in  the 
case  of  railway  servants,  journeymen  bakers,  or  barmaids,  and  indeed 
of  all  that  class  of  the  overdriven  and  the  underpaid  which  Carlyle 
designates  as  ^  poor  slaves,'  we  shall  as  a  nation  not  escape  unpunished. 
Our  Nemesis  may  be  halting  in  gait,  and  she  may  come  in  disguise ; 
but  she  will  overtake  us  none  the  less,  and  every  hour  and  every  day 
that  we  allow  this  grievous  wrong  to  continue  we  shall  be  running  up 
a  score  of  reckoning  against  ourselves  of  which  we  little  reck,  and 
which  will  be  presented  for  payment  at  a  time  we  little  imagine.   But 
leaving  these  abnormally  long  hours,  which  even  the  most  ultra  dis- 
ciple of  the  doctrine  of  *  laissez  faire '  would  hardly  attempt  to  justify, 
the  very  recital  of  which  is  apt  to  make  us  feel  that  Darwin  is  not 
far  wrong,  and  that  some  of  us  are  in  nature  nearer  the  jellyfish,  with 
its  cold  conscienceless  existence,  than  many  of  us  believe — leaving 
these  terribly  long  hours  of  labour,  we  have  only  to  use  our  eyes  in 
order  to  discover  that  the  majority  of  shops  in  London  do  not  close 
before  nine  or  ten  at  night,  and  that  thus  the  assistants  are  kept  at 

^  The  Que  of  ike  Jovfmeymen  Bakere,  by  Dr.  Gay.    Heniy  Benshaw,  366  Strand. 
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work  for  thirteen^  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four. 

This  being  the  present  situation  (an  eminently  unsatis&ctory 
one),  let  us  hear  what  Lord  Stanhope,  the  Early  Closing  Association, 
and  the  Shop-Assistants'  Labour  League  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 

The  peer,  as  is  his  due,  shall  have  precedence.  His  speech  having 
been  duly  delivered,  reported  in  the  newspapers,  read,  and  criticised, 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
read  the  text  of  his  Bill,  which,  happily  for  us,  is  a  short  one — ^too 
short,  said  some  of  his  critics  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Here  it  is  :— 

Whereas  by  reason  of  the  present  labour  in  shops  and  warehouaes  for  the  sale 
of  textile  fabrics  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  many  women  and  young  penoiu 
are  grievously  injured  in  health : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by,  and  with  the  adrice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows : — 

1 .  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Shop  Hours  Eegulation  Act,  1882. 

2.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  shop  or  warehouse  for  the  sale  of  textile  &bric8 
and  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  where  women  and  young  persons  are  empbjed,  to 
be  open  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  each  day. 

3.  Women  and  young  children  shall  have  the  same  significance  in  the  Act  as 
in  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1878. 

4.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  season  trade,  permission  may  be  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  for  an  extension  of  time  to  any 
establishment  making  an  application  therefor,  but  such  extension  shall  not  eLC&&i 
sixty  days  in  each  year,  nor  be  for  more  than  two  hours  in  each  of  said  days,  and 
the  employers  receiving  permission  for  each  extension  must  forward  an  intimation 
to  the  Home  Ofiice  each  night  the  extension  is  taken  advantage  of. 

The  substance  of  the  debate  ivhich  followed  the  introduction  of 
this  Bill  has  already  been  given ;  and  finally,  as  previously  stated, 
the  Bill  was  withdrawn,  in  deference  to  a  very  general  expression  of 
opinion  that  a  more  complete  measure  should  be  introduced  next 
session. 

In  contrast  to  the  views  held  by  Lord  Stanhope,  the  Early  Closing 
Association  in  1874,  on  the  last  occasion  that  the  subject  of  legis- 
lation on  behalf  of  shop-assistants  was  brought  to  its  notice,  re- 
ported as  follows : — 

Although  the  Board  of  Management  are  prepared  to  consider  any  well-devised 
project  for  legislating  on  the  subject  of  early  closing,  thus  far  they  see  no  reason  to 
depart  from  their  reliance  on  that  mode  of  operatbn  which  has  achieved  such 
valuable  results  in  the  past — a  method  which  has  conferred  inestimable  benefits 
on  multitudes,  without  giving  any  one  reason  to  complain  of  coercion  or  injury. 

Whether  the  Bill  which  is  to  be  introduced  next  year  will  be 
considered  a  suflBciently  '  well-devised  project '  to  merit  their  con- 
sideration remains  to  be  seen.  But  although  they  difiTer  from 
Lord  Stanhope  and  his  friends  as  regards  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
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with  the  question  of  late  houre,  they  entirely  corroborate  all  his 
statemeDts  relating  to  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  gravity  of  the 
evil.  In  a  circular  issued  to  the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  metro- 
polis they  say : — 

On  the  orclinarj  days  of  the  week  the  shops  are  kept  open,  except  in  compara- 
tirely  few  cases,  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  on  Satardays  till  midnight,  and  thus 
the  asnstants  are  kept  at  work  for  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  uxteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  The  physical  evils  produced'  by  this  system  are  intensified  by  the 
Titiated  atmosphere  of  the  shops,  the  inadequate  time  allowed  for  meals,  and  by 
the  circumstance — which  particularly  affects  young  women — that  no  rest  is  obtain- 
able dariog  the  hours  of  business. 

These  protracted  hours  of  labour,  and  the  attendant  circumstances,  produce 
weariness  and  exhaustion,  impaired  health,  and  in  many  cases  premature  death. 

The  effect  upon  the  moral  and  mental  conditions  of  the  assistants  is  equally 
disastrous.  They  have  no  time  which  they  can  apply  to  their  own  advantage  and 
improvement,  to  intellectual  pursuits,  or  to  any  benevolent  or  Christian  work,  and 
hj  the  lengthened  labour  on  Saturday  nights  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sunday 
must  he  seriously  interfered  with. 

The  state  of  things  we  have  thus  briefly  described  prevails  in  every  part  of 
London  and  the  suburbe. 

The  association  has  done  much  in  alleviating  the  evil,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done;  and  the  growth  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  the  keen  competition  amongst 
tradesmen,  place  enormous  obstacles  in  our  path. 

Again,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  retail  employers,  the  following 
iTords  are  used  : — 

As  the  winter  season  is  again  approaching,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
direct  attention  once  more  to  the  importance  of  securing,  if  possible,  an  earlier 
dosing  of  the  shops  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  thus  lessening  the  inconveniences 
and  hardships  inflicted  upon  both  employers  and  assistants  by  the  present  system 
of  late  hours. 

We  fully  appi*eciate  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  question,  but  we  feel 
aauied,  from  past  experience,  that  they  are  not  insuperable,  and  that  if  we  can 
secmethe  hearty  co-operation  of  the  employers,  a  great  and  beneficial  change 
might  very  soon  be  brought  about. 

From  our  conununications  with  the  firms  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  we  find 
that  all  are  agreed  in  denouncing  the  present  protracted  hours  as  both  unreasonable 
and  unnecessary. 

We  feel  sure  also,  that  public  opinion  concurs  in  this,  and  that  purchasers 
would  willingly  acquiesce  in  a  better  system,  and  would  readily  accommodate  them- 
^hea  to  earlier  hours  of  shopping. 

The  question  is  therefore  really  in  the  hands  of  the  employers.  If  the  present 
unwillingness  to  co-operat«  as  regards  the  hours  of  closing  could  be  put  aside,  com- 
hinationa  might  be  formed  which  would  settle  this  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties. 

The  Association  give  the  following  interesting  account  of  its 
origin,  and  of  the  work  which  it  has  set  itself  to  accomplish : — 

The  Early  Closing  Assrciation  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
It  originated  in  a  very  small  beginning,  having  nothing  in  its  aspect  to  foretell  its 
future  success.  But  it  had  its  seat  in  a  few  earnest  hearts,  strong  in  their  con- 
sciousness of  right,  and  in  their  hatred  of  injustice  and  wrong,  and  ever  content  to 
oppose  fortitude  to  defeat,  perseverance  to  opposition,  and  to  rise  unsubdued  from 
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every  apparent  overtlirow  to  renewed  exertions — ^well  knowing  that  wbat  they  had 
resolved  to  accomplish  was  but  a  deed  of  righteousnesB  towards  God  and  thdr 
fellow-creatures.  Experience  has  shown  that  they  were  right,  in  the  objects  they 
held  in  view,  and  the  mode  of  action  they  adopted.  Regarded  at  first  as  dieaming 
Utopians  or  agitating  malcontents,  they  overcame  suspicion  and  distnist  by  the 
exercise  of  candour  and  conciliation.  By  degrees  it  hecame  manifest  that,  wbSe 
they  laboured  to  free  the  servant  from  toils  and  exactions  that  enfeebled  his  bodj , 
crushed  his  spirit,  and  paralysed  his  mental  faculties,  they  were  also  labouriog,  in 
an  equal  degree,  to  benefit  the  employers  themselves.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  employers  in  the  metropolis  were  amongst  the  very 
first  to  appredate  the  true  philosophy  of  the  movement,  by  the  recognition  of  this 
fact;  and  it  is  very  much  to  their  countenance,  and  liberal  support,  and  co-opera- 
tion, that  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  movement  is  due. 

Previous  to  the  existence  of  this  Society,  the  destructive  and  &tal  effects  of 
immoderately  prolonged  labour  upon  the  bodily  and  mental  constitution  were 
practically  known  only  to  the  victims  of  the  system  which  enforced  it 
The  evil,  which  was  one  of  comparatively  modem  growth,  had  gone  on  un- 
checked, and  increasing  in  oppressiveness,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter 
of  the  present  century.  In  1800  the  largest  shop  in  London — a  habeidadiBr's — 
only  employed  sixteen  persons  on  the  premises.  By  the  year  1825  the  develop- 
ment of  the  present  class  of  large  houses  had  commenced.  From  causes  connected 
with  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  the  divisions  of  textile  trade  maintained  by  the 
ancient  city  guilds,  the  invention  of  improved  machinery,  and  the  opening  up  of 
the  American  cotton  fields,  the  discovery  of  gas  and  of  the  motive  power  of  steam, 
the  hours  of  toil  and  the  sharpness  of  competition  had  gradually  increased. 

Formerly  the  apprentices  and  trade  assistants  of  London  were  noted  for  their 
vigorous  and  healthy  frames,  independent  hearing,  and  fondness  for  athletic  exer- 
cises ;  but  the  gradual  suhstitution  of  a  class  of  paid  assistants  for  the  more  domestic 
relations  of  a  past  age  inflicted  imtold  hardships  upon  these  employ^    Twelve 
hours  a  day,  including  two  hours  for  meals  and  relaxation — or  ten  hours  of  woik 
is,  by  prescription  and  old  custom,  all  that  a  master  is  entitled  to  in  return  for  a 
day's  wages.    Such  was  the  law  of  labour  for  centuries,  and  it  is  still  so  mik 
agricultural  labourers  and  operatives.    But,  in  our  cities,  and  more  especially  In  the 
capital,  this  just  custom  had  been  gradually  set  aside,  until  its  violation  hadhecome 
the  rule,  and  its  observance  the  exception.    In  1800,  nine  o'clock,  the  ideal  hour  of 
closing  recommended  in  Defoe*s  Complete  British  Tradeaman,  had  been  exceeded. 
The  twelve  hours  first  became  thirteen,  then  fourteen,  and  so  on,  until  the  only 
limit  to  labour  was  the  power  of  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  servant ;  in  fact, 
the  custom  fast  changed  into  one  decreeing  the  maximum  of  exertion  9b  the 
minimum  of  service.    Such,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  still  the  law  practically  in  oper- 
ation in  numberless  instances  where  men  can  be  forced  to  submit  to  it.    fifteen, 
sixteen,  and  on  Saturday  even  longer  hours  of  unremitting  toil  became  no  uncomm(« 
lot  for  either  shopman  or  journeyman — and  often  the  entire  Sunday  had  to  he 
sacrificed  as  well.    The  results  of  this  tyrannous  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  business 
were  mostly  hideous  and  deadly.    Multitudes  fell  victims  to  it,  and  no  man  heeded 
their  falL    They  languished  on  sick  beds— they  returned  home,  broken  in  constitu- 
tion and  spirits,  to  be  supported  by  parents  and  relatives — ^they  died  in  hosjdtala,  or, 
worse  still,  they  lingered  in  madhouses  and  lunatic  asylums.     These  facts,  and 
others  such  as  these,  the  Early  Closing  Association  brought  into  the  light  of  day. 
When  their  startling  revelations  were  first  made,  the  public  could  not  credit  them ; 
they  shrank  from  the  recognition  of  such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  needed  corroboratiTe 
testimony.    That  testimony  the  Society  produced  in  overwhelming  force — ^it  was 
not  the  testimony  of  individuals,  but  of  multitudes — ^not  of  the  parties  personally 
interested  alone,  but  of  philanthropists  and  men  of  science,  ministers  of  religion 
and  members  of  the  faculty,  who  made  rigid  investigations  in  reference  to  the 
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9tartliiig  &cts  alleged,  and,  finding  tbem  txoa,  boldly  published  the  trath  to  the 
world.  It  was  against  this  system,  thus  fatal  and  ruinous  in  its  effects,  that  the 
Society  commenced  its  labours.  For  many  years  it  has  worked  unweariedly,  in 
behalf  not  only  of  those  who  fight  the  battle  of  life  at  odds  against  capital  and 
dmmutances,  but  in  behalf  of  capitalists  and  employers  themselves,  whose  true 
interests  are,  as  the  labours  of  the  Society  have  proved,  bound  up  with,  and  in-* 
sepaiaUe  £rom,  those  of  the  employed.  Amid  much  success,  the  managers  of  the 
Societj  feel  that  a  laige  portion  of  the  work  has  yet  to  be  done.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  eminent  medical  men  that  1,000  lives  are  sacrificed  annually,  in  London 
alone,  to  overwork,  and  that  3,000  or  4^000  more  shop-assistants  go  back  home 
to  (fie. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Early  Closing  Association  and 
Lord  Stanhope  are  equally  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  evils 
attendant  on  long  hours  of  labour.  The  Association  dso  recognises 
the  &ct  that  none  are  more  to  blame  than  the  working-classes  in  this 
matter  of  late  shopping,  and  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  it  should 
be  eiplained  to  them  how  much  unnecessary  suffering  they  are  thus 
entailing  on  their  fellow-labourers;  that  although  working-men, 
being  employed  all  day,  may  be  imable  to  make  their  purchases  at 
an  earlier  hour,  still  their  vdves  are  at  liberty  to  buy  whenever  they 
choose;  and  that  late  hours,  in  working-class  districts,  are  more 
owing  to  force  of  habit  than  necessity. 

It  was  considered  that  the  best  way  to  approach  the  workings 
classes  would  be  through  their  clubs.  A  deputation  from  the  Board 
therefore,  we  are  informed,  attended  two  meetings  of  working-class 
delates  at  the  offices  of  the  ^  Working-Men's  Club  and  Institute 
Pnion,'  and  fully  stated  their  case,  obtaining  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  delegates.  The  Early  Closing  Association  complain  that  it  is 
not  adequately  supported  by  the  class  it  desires  to  benefit. 

The  Early  Gloong  Association,  working  for  the  whole  metropolis,  and  giving 
ad?i(»  and  assiatance  to  applicants  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  has,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  brought  about  an  enormous  change  in  the  condition  of  many 
thousands  of  shop-assistants,  while  supported  by  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  those 
whom  it  has  benefited.  In  many  provincial  towns  local  associations  have  effected 
their  purpose ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  along  the  whole  line  the  Early  Closing 
A.s8ociat]on  is  supported,  not  by  the  bulk  of  the  assistants,  but.  by  the  employers 
and  the  few  assistants  who  form  the  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  majority  of 
their  fellows  are  sunk  in  senseless  apathy  in  regard  to  the  question  of  early  closing, 
or  if  they  do  feel  any  interest  in  it  move  neither  hand  nor  foot  for  themselves,  but 
ay  to  others  for  help. 

Shop-asastants  (grocers',  and  others)  have  alike  immense  power  to  help  them- 
selves if  they  would  only  use  it.  Let  them  grapple  with  their  grievance  as  other 
classes  have  done.  They  have  not  to  fight  such  a  battle  for  shorter  hours  as  the 
utiaans  fought  In  their  case  there  need  be  no  antagonism  whatever  between 
employers  and  employed,  for  the  vast  majority  of  employers,  and  a  sympathetic 
public,  are  on  their  side.  The  artisan  paid  his  eightpence  or  shilling  per  week  to 
the  short-hours  movement.  The  assistant  need  only  pay  one  penny.  This  sum  con- 
tributed by  assistants  in  all  trades  would  produce  a  sum  (40,000^.  per  annum  in 
London  akme)  sufficient  to  sweep  the  late  closing  system  from  every  comer  of  the 
kingdom* 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  employes,  as  represented  by  the  '  Shop- 
Assistants'  Labour  League,'  assert  that  their  reason  for  holding  aloof 
from  the  Early  Closing  Association  is  that  they  despair  of  reform 
being  brought  about  by  moral  persuasion.  They  point  to  the  com- 
paratively small  result*  (as  it  appears  in  their  eyes)  which,  after  thirty 
years'  labour,  the  Association  can  show ;  and  they  claim  for  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  agitating  for  what  they  believe  to  be,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  only  effectual  remedy — ^namely,  legislative  restric- 
tion. It  is  asserted  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  shops  within  the  metropolitan  area  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  the  number  of  victims  to  overwork  and  long  hours  are 
greater  than  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  that  period ;  and, 
in  their  own  words,  that 

the  moral  suasion  system  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  has  prored 
deluslTe  and  worthless.  In  fact  it  has  signally  failed  time  oat  of  number.  It  has 
been  tried^  and  found  that  in  any  given  district  the  shops  have  been  kept  open  to 
late  hours  by  the  stupidity  of  a  factious  minority  or  majority  of  traders.  Tlus 
proves  the  utter  fallacy  and  abortiveness  of  moral  suasion  to  cope  with  this  evil 
Three  hundred  thousand  shopkeepers  have  a  right  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  step  in 
and  protect  those  who  are,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  unable  to  protect  themselves. 
The  evil  can  only  be  cured  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Much  of  the  social  and  moral 
evil  and  degradation  which  pervade  London,  is  markedly  due  to  the  long  hours  of 
labour  young  men  and  ladies  undergo  in  shops — coming  as  they  do  from  quiet 
healthy  country  homes,  and  penned  up  in  fetid  atmospheres,  they  long  for  Hbertj, 
and  very  often  grow  weary  of  their  bondage,  and  throw  up  in  despair  and  disgust 
(especially  the  young  ladies)  their  situations.  Some  of  the  greatest  wredm  and 
wufs  (male  and  female)  in  this  great  sink  of  London  were  once  in  shops,  and,  but  far 
the  want  of  healthier  recreation  of  mind  and  body,  might  have  been  filling  use^  and 
lucrative  and  honourable  positions.  The  Shop- Assistants'  Labour  League  have  heen 
entreated  to  act  on  the  Trades  Union  plan,  and  have  refused  great  offers  of  help, 
simply  because  we  (jdc)  hold  that  Trades  Unions  may  be  a  means  to  an  end ;  it  (ac) 
has  its  few  good  points,  but  also  very  bad  ones.  ...  A  strike  of  shopHiadstants, 
even  in  London,  would  be  a  terrible  calamity,  and  would  almost,  if  not  entirely,  stop 
the  trade  of  the  world. 

Such  are  the  arguments  in  favour  of  legislative  action  put  for- 
ward by  the  League.  It  claims  the  support  and  sympathy  expressed 
in  writing  of  many  eminent  statesmen,  philanthropists,  and  medical 
men,  but  it  does  not  appear  clear  that  these  are  more  than  simple 
declarations  of  sympathy,  and  need  not  necessarily  imply  in  all  cases 
approval  of  the  course  of  legislation  which  the  League  advocates. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Earl 
Cairns,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Cardinal  Manning,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Sir  William 
Gull,  Dr.  Bichardson,  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  and  many  other  men  of 
note. 

The  Shop-Assistants^  Labour  League,  although  only  started  in 
June  of  last  year,  and  carried  on  without  capital  by  men  who  are 
themselves  the  victims  of  these  long  hours,  and  have  only  one  day 
in  the  week  on  which  they  can  meet — namely,  Sunday — and  are 
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therefore  forced  to  sacrifice  their  hard-earned  Sunday's  rest  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  emancipate  themselves  from  this  heavy 
boDdage,  numbers  already  350,  of  whom  sixty  are  employers  of 
labour.  It  has  held  over  twenty  public  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  London.  Only  on  one  occasion  was  there  any  opposition,  and 
that  proceeded  from  a  single  individual — an  employer,  whose  men 
were  found  to  be  at  work  at  the  very  hour — 10.25  p.m. — at  which  he 
was  speaking  in  opposition  to  the  movement.  This  incident,  there- 
fore, only  tended  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  League.  On  all 
other  occasions  there  was  not  even  an  attempt  at  opposition,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  invariably  carried  nemine  contradicenie : — 

That  the  Teiy  long  hours  of  labour  from  which  shop-aBsistAnts  suffer,  twelve  to 
srenteen  hours  a  daj^  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  moral,  social,  and  physical 
welfare  of  those  who  are  in  shops,  and  that  nothing  short  of  Parliamentary  relief 
can  cure  the  evil. 

The  League  assert  that  the  drapers  and  pawnbrokers  employ 
their  assistants  for  the  shortest  number  of  hours,  usually  from  eight 
to  eight,  or  eight  to  nine  or  half-past ;  whilst  the  longest  hours,  from 
seven  a.k.  till  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  and  half- past  twelve,  are  kept 
by  grocers,  cheesemongers,  jewellers,  clothiers,  tailors,  publicans, 
batters,  shoemakers,  stationers,  butchers,  fruiterers,  greengrocers, 
chemists  (very  long),  coffee-palace  and  restaurant  managers,  and 
tobacooni8t&  Finally  they  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  fallen  women 
of  the  metropolis  have  at  one  time  or  another  of  their  lives  been 
shop-assistants,  and  have  been  driven  to  prostitution  owing  to  the 
confinement,  long  hours,  and  monotony  of  their  labour. 

We  have  now  heard  the  statements  of  those  who  profess  to  have 
stadied  the  subject,  and  it  rests  with  the  reader,  after  sifting  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  giving  the  subject  his  best  consideration, 
to  arrive  at  the  justest  conclusion  of  which  he  is  capable.  Having  so 
decided,  let  him  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  this  decision  by  influenc- 
ing his  neighbours,  and  thus  assist  in  some  small  degree  to  build  up 
that  public  opinion  which  must  ultimately  influence  the  decision  of 
Parliament.  We  should  remember  that  the  question  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  our  decision  is  no  light  one.  We  are  called  upon  to  be 
jurymen  in  no  insignificant  cause.  The  health,  the  happiness,  and 
the  lives  of  some  300,000  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  at  stake.  The 
slaves  of  the  West  Indies  were  emancipated  at  a  cost  to  the  nation  of 
20,000,OOOZ.  This  large  sum  was  considered  as  of  no  account  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
emancipated.  The  statesmen  of  those  days  did  not  say.  We  will  leave 
the  question  to  be  settled  by  the  progressive  civilising  force  of  public 
opinion  some  century  hence ;  or,  We  will  liberate  the  children  and 
*  young  persons ' ;  or.  We  will  liberate  the  women  and  children,  but  we 
cannot  so  far  violate  the  principles  of  political  economy  as  to  interfere 
Vol.  XII—No.  68.  M  M 
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with  the  labour  of  man.  And  if  some  should  answer, '  Yes,  but  these 
West  Indian  slaves  were  not  free  agents ;  they  were  compelied  to 
labour,  and  could  not  escape  from  their  masters ! '  it  may  very 
fairly  be  asked  in  return,  ^Are  these  shop-assistants  free  agents? 
Are  they  not,  by  the  pressure  of  competition  and  of  want,  driven  to 
labour  whether  they  will  or  no,  on  whatever  terms  their  masters 
choose  to  impose ;  and  have  they  any  more  chance  of  escape  firom 
their  thraldom  than  the  negroes  had  ?  The  negro  might  have  exer- 
cised his  freewill  and  have  refused  to  work,  and  he  would  probably 
have  died  imder  the  lash ;  the  shop-assistant  may  refuse  to  labour,  and 
he  may  if  he  choose  die  of  starvation,  or  in  the  workhouse/ 

It  is  useless  to  say  he  could  change  his  employment.  He  can  no 
more  do  so  than  the  slave  could.  All  trades  similar  to  that  of  a 
shop-assistant  are  filled  to  repletion.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
clerk  or  shop-assistant  suddenly  to  turn  navvy,  labourer,  or  artisan, 
even  were  he  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  trades  union  societies,  for 
be  would  lack  the  necessary  strength,  experience,  and  knowledge.  A 
man  or  a  woman  once  embarked  on  a  career  in  this  over-populated 
country  can  rarely  change ;  for  better  or  for  worse  the  choice  of  a  trade 
or  profession  must  be  made  in  early  life  and  adhered  to.  In  new 
countries  like  America  or  the  colonies  it  is  otherwise.  There  the 
labour  markets  are  not  so  overstocked,  and  the  labourer  can  make 
terms,  and  advantageous  ones  too,  with  his  employer.  Heie  he 
must  accept  such  terms  as  are  offered  to  him  and  make  the  best  of 
them. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  Liberals  at  all  events 
can  no  longer  assert  that  their  party  principles  necessitate  a  rigid 
adherence  under  all  circumstances  to  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract. In  dealing  with  Ireland  they  have  not  allowed  politico- 
economic  dogmas  to  interfere  with  the  measures  of  reform  which  thej 
considered  necessary  for  the  pacification  of  the  country,  although  by 
violating  these  doctrines  they  have  entailed  severe  loss  and  sufferings 
on  large  and  influential  classes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the 
English  shop-assistants  come  to  plead  in  Parliament  for  shorter  hours 
of  labour,  they  will  not  be  met  with  the  old  reply — that  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  contract  between  man  and  man  forbids  the  consideration 
of  the  subject.  This  argument  can  no  longer  with  justice  be  em- 
ployed. The  Irish  Land  Bill  was  framed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  were  not  free  agents,  and  that  therefore 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  contend  for  their  rights  on  equal  terms 
with  their  landlords.  It  was  asserted  that  contract  could  not  be  said 
to  exist  in  their  case.  Whether  this  argument  was  or  was  not  based 
on  just  premisses  we  will  not  here  discuss.  It  will  be  enough  for  ns 
to  remark  that  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  were  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent to  make  their  influence  felt  both  by  Parliament  and  by  their 
landlords.     That  whilst  their  representatives  obstructed,  and  for  a 
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whole  session  rendered  nugatory  all  legislation  in  Parliament,  in 
Ireland  these  same  helpless  tenant-farmers  were  able  to  refuse  suc- 
ceBsfully  all  payment  of  rent,  to  forbid  their  landlords  the  enjoyment 
of  sport  on  their  own  lands,  to  ^  boycott '  them,  to  make  their  lives  a 
burden  to  them,  and  finally,  in  some  instances,  to  shoot  them. 

The  shop-assistants  have  only  lately  learnt  the  art  of  organisation. 
They  have  not  as  yet  attempted  to  return  special  representative 
members  to  Parliament ;  they  have  not  struck  work  or  attempted  to 
intimidate  or  ^  boycott  *  their  employers ;  they  have  not  adopted  the 
practice  of  maiming  animals  or  otherwise  destroying  the  property  of 
their  masters;  and  it  is  not  as  yet  necessary  even  for  the  most 
tyrannical  of  the  latter  to  go  about  armed  under  police  protection. 
Whether  this  difference  in  the  action  of  the  shop-assistants  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  practised  organisers  of  the  sister  country  will 
act  detrimentally  to  the  cause  of  the  former,  time  alone  will  show. 
The  shop-assistants  are  certainly  as  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  their 
employers  for  their  daily  bread  as  any  Irish  tenant-farmer  ever  was. 
Freedom  of  contract  can  no  more  be  said  to  exist  in  their  case  than 
in  that  of  the  clients  of  Mr.  Pamell ;  for  were  the  shop-assistants  to 
be  so  foolish  as  to  strike  to-morrow,  double  their  number  would  come 
forward  the  day  after  to  fill  their  places ;  and  yet  Parliament  devotes 
day  after  day,  and  session  after  session,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
grievances  of  the  latter,  whilst  the  grievances  of  the  former  are 
scarcely  heard  of.  If  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  supposed  laws  of 
political  economy  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  one  case,  they  certainly 
can,  and  ought  to  be,  in  the  other.  Seeing  how  successful  agitation 
attended  with  violence  has  of  late  years  proved  itself  to  be  in  this 
comitry,  we  are  tempted  to  inquire  whether  there  can  be  any  con- 
nection between  violence  and  success  in  the  attainment  of  political 
objects.  We  trust  not.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  England  if  such 
an  idea  were  ever  to  take  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
yet  it  would  appear  from  recent  events  as  if  there  were  cause  for 
such  fear. 

She  would  be  considered  but  a  bad  mother  who,  yielding  to  the 
every  whim  of  the  violent  and  unruly  of  her  children,  yet  denied 
justice  to  the  obedient  and  long-suffering.  She  would  cease  to  deserve 
the  title  of  mother,  and  would  rather  merit  that  of  step-mother. 

The  chief  and  almost  the  only  business  of  the  Government  is  to  take  care  that 
no  man  live  idle,  but  that  every  one  may  follow  his  trade  diligently ;  yet  they  do 
not  wear  themselves  out  with  perpetual  toil  from  morning  till  night,  as  if  they 
were  beasts  of  burden,  which  as  it  is  indeed  a  heavy  slavery,  so  it  is  everywhere 
the  common  course  of  life  amongst  all  the  mechimics,  except  the  Utopians ;  but 
they,  dlyiding  the  day  and  night  into  twenty-four  hours,  appoint  six  of  these  for 
work,  three  of  which  are  before  dinner,  and  three  after ;  they  then  sup,  and  at 
eight  o'clock,  counting  from  noon,  go  to  bed,  and  sleep  eight  hours ;  the  rest  of 
their  time  besides  that  taken  up  in  work,  eating,  and  sleeping,  is  left  to  every  man's 
discretion ;  yet  they  are  not  to  abuse  that  interval  to  luxuiyand  idleness,  but  must 
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employ  it  in  some  proper  exercise,  according  to  their  yarious  inclinations,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  reading. 

Utopia  I  cries  the  reader.  Yes,  you  are  right,  it  is  Utopia;  and, 
perhaps,  if  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  England  were  to  endea- 
vour by  wise  legislation  to  enable  her  to  approach  in  condition  some- 
what nearer  than  at  present  to  the  ideal  Commonwealth  imagined 
by  the  great  Sir  Thomas,  this  fair  land  of  ours  might  become  a 
happier  place  to  some  few  millions  of  its  poorer,  and  possibly  also  b 
some  not  insignificant  fraction  of  its  richer,  inhabitants. 

Bhabazoit. 
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Ai)  eminent  man,  gifted  with  exceptionally  keen  powers  of  observa- 
tion, whose  loss  is  still  deplored,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout 
Europe,  remarked  two  years  ago,  in  a  speech  on  agricultural  topics,  that 
the  mission  of  France  appeared  to  be  one  of  experimentalising  for  the 
benefit  of  other  nations.  As,  in  the  act  of  writing  these  lines,  we  note 
what  is  now  taking  place  with  regard  to  education,  we  feel  tempted 
to  apply  the  saying  of  the  great  English  statesman  above  quoted,  and 
to  repeat  that  France  seems  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  trying  every 
conceivable  experiment  in  her  own  person,  in  order  that  other  coun- 
tries may  reap  the  fruits  of  her  experience.  However,  this  is  only  a 
half-truth.  France  experimentalises,  but  not  from  any  principle  of 
disinterestedness  or  self-sacrifice.  Neither  the  healthy  progress  of 
education,  nor  any  other  real  advantage  to  be  conferred  ou  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  would  necessitate  the  violent  changes  now  set  on 
foot.  It  is  to  gratify  the  passions  and  to  appease  the  clamour  of  the 
advanced  party  in  the  State  that  this  radical  revolution  in  our  edu- 
cational system  has  been  brought  about — a  revolution  which  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  our  present  political  situation,  and  which  certainly 
does  not  exhibit  France  in  any  exalted  point  of  view.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  open  the  eyes 
of  fore^ers  to  the  fundamental  defects  of  our  social  system  than 
the  state  in  which  the  revolutions  of  the  last  hundred  years  have 
left  it. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  it  may  be  said  that  philosophers, 
politicians,  and  thinkers  in  general  owe  a  larger  debt  of  gratitude  to 
France  than  to  almost  any  other  country  in  the  world ;  for  in  her 
they  see  exemplified  the  fate  which  awaits  a  great  and  gifted  nation 
when  it  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  break  with  all  the  healthy  tra- 
ditions of  the  past.  With  us,  men  are,  comparatively,  insignificant 
factors  in  public  affairs.  It  matters  little  whether  our  rulers  are  called 
Gambetta,  Grevy,  Ferry,  MacMahon,  De  Broglie,  or  Jules  Simon :  it 
is  the  system  which  is  in  fault,  fax  more  than  those  by  whom  it  is 
worked.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  abstain  from  per- 
sonalities in  commenting  upon  the  defects  of  the  educational  scheme 
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now  adopted  in  France.  The  system  is  radically  bad ;  and  if  we 
appear  to  cast  blame  upon  our  present  rulers^  it  is  solely  became  they 
are  bent  upon  pushing  to  a  logical  conclusion  the  theories  upon  which 
that  system  is  built. 

Wberever  State-supported  education  becomes,  as  in  France,  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  same  kind  of  harvest  as  that  now  being  reaped 
by  France  will  follow  in  due  season.  This  is  the  prospect  now 
looming  before  the  whole  of  Europe,  including  even  England  herself. 
Everything  throughout  Great  Britain  tends  daily  more  and  more  in 
the  direction  of  State-supported  education,  and,  before  the  twentieth 
century  dawns  upon  the  world,  she  will  probably  be  weighed  down 
by  an  educational  burden  as  heavy  as  that  under  which  France  now 
groans. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  desirable  that  the  English  people  shonld  deri?e 
some  good  from  the  experiments  which  the  French  are  kind  enough 
to  try  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  their  own  cost :  and,  with  this 
object,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  drawbacks  insepar- 
able from  the  French  educational  system. 


I. 

The  radical  defect  of  the  French  educational  system — a  defect  of 
which  all  its  other  shortcomings  are  mere  offshoots — is,  that  it  is  a 
wholly  unnatural  system,  with  a  tendency  to  develop  its  weak  points 
rather  than  to  keep  them  in  check.  This  is,  in  point  of  bci,  the 
vulnerable  spot  in  all  centralised  systems :  and  it  is,  of  course,  when 
centralisation  is  carried  out  in  the  education  of  youth  that  the  re- 
sults are  most  disastrous.  For  here  it  is  not  with  the  material  and 
worldly  prosperity  of  our  children  that  we  are  dealing,  but  with  their 
moral  and  intellectual  well-being,  and  with  the  future  of  their 
immortal  souls ;  and  a  centralised  power  is  little  fitted  to  promote 
these  interests,  or  to  grapple  with  the  problems  which  they  involve. 

A  centralised  and  centralising  government  is  naturally  inclined 
to  concentrate  all  subordinate  functions  at  headquarters,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  devolve  upon  local  authorities ;  thus  depriving  of 
responsibility  the  persons  most  fitted  for  it  by  intimate  and  personal 
knowledge  of  their  surroundings.  To  use  a  common  phrase^  the 
Grovemment  is  bent  upon  having  *  a  finger  in  every  pie  * ;  and  for 
any  one  to  act  or  to  speak — almost,  to  think — without  coming  into 
collision  with  the  ruling  powers,  becomes  daily  a  more  and  more 
difficult  feat  to  accomplish. 

Overwhelmed  with  work,  a  centralised  government  displays  a 
feverish  and  fitful  energy ;  it  is  constantly  losing  its  balance;  and,  in 
its  determination  to  attain  a  given  end^  is  ready  to  overturn  any- 
thing  and  everything  rather  tlian  permit  itself  to  be  baffled ;  whilst 
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whosoever  attempts  to  cross  its  purpose  must  be  crushed.  A  cen- 
tralised government  does  not  approve  of  adverse  criticism :  it  dislikes 
independence  of  mind,  and  cannot  tolerate  any  opposition. 

But,  although  it  is  at  times  possessed  by  a  spasmodic  kind  of 
activity,  the  display  of  energy  is  usually  followed  by  a  period  of 
stagnation,  during  which  it  remains  sluggishly  inert,  and  leaves  its 
imderlings  to  follow  their  own  devices  without  guidance,  without 
control,  and  without  encouragement.  During  the  last  himdred 
years  the  history  of  France  offers  constantly  recurring  instances  of 
these  cycles  of  restless  and  almost  revolutionary  efforts,  alternating 
with  seasons  of  torpor,  during  which  national  life  becomes  well-nigh 
extinct. 

If  there  is  one  department  more  than  another  of  the  State  which 
gnSers  from  this  alternate  restlessness  and  inertia,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  educational,  for  on  the  wise  direction  of  this  department  depends 
the  future  of  the  State  no  less  than  of  the  individual.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  there  should  be  constant  progress ;  but  such  advance  can 
only  be  guaranteed  by  the  discretion  and  practical  good  sense  which 
regulates  it. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  a  centralised  government  is  free  from 
the  defects  which  we  have  pointed  out.  It  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
concentrate  in  one  focus  all  the  scattered  rays  of  intellect  dispersed 
throughout  its  territories,  and  to  apply  its  resources  in  aid  of  local 
enterprise  and  in  the  encouragement  of  individual  efforts.  Associa- 
tion is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  power  in  all  social  undertakings,  and  in 
the  education  of  children  it  ought  likewise  to  play  a  part.  But  it 
should  not  be  carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  extinguish  individual 
enterprise :  it  should  supplement,  not  supplant,  private  effort. 
Now  in  France,  since  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  general 
tendency  of  the  State  has  been  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  it  has  shown  itself  especially  monopolising,  intolerant, 
and  narrow-minded  as  regards  the  education  of  youth :  for,  not  satis- 
fied with  having  the  chief  voice  in  the  matter,  it  claims  to  be  absolute 
and  unique  master.  Nothing  can  be  done  without  the  authority 
and  approbation  of  the  State.  Its  image  and  superscription  must 
be  stamped  on  the  schools,  the  masters,  and  the  pupils,  on  the 
prospectuses,  the  classical  works,  and  the  scientific  or  historical 
theories,  and  on  the  diplomas  and  degrees — upon  all  alike.  All 
consequently  are  placed  on  the  same  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  No 
one  can  teach  except  by  permission  of  the  State,  and  nothing  can  be 
taught  but  what  the  State  sanctions.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  but  one  teacher  in  France,  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, for  all  other  teachers  are  merely  instruments  tuned  to  the 
official  keynote  and  led  by  the  official  b&ton. 

A  country  in  which  centralisation  holds  sway  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  must  necessarily  suffer  many  serious  evils,  simply 
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from  the  working  of  the  system  itself,  quite  irrespectively  of  those 
who  administer  it.  As  we  observed  before,  the  system  is  an  un- 
natural one ;  and  when  nature  is  checked  and  fettered,  she  must 
suffer  acutely  until  the  development  of  the  evil  forces  her  to  vindicate 
her  rights.  In  the  educational  system  adopted  in  France  moDj 
social  dangers  lurk  which  threaten  parents,  teachers,  children,  and 
the  State,  without  distinction. 

The  chief  danger — the  shoal  on  which  nearly  all  the  best  and 
most  earnest  minds  are  wrecked — is  party  spirit.  Thanks  to  the 
influence  of  centralisation,  education  is  saturated  with  party  spirit. 
It  has  been  so  in  France  for  the  past  century,  and  it  continues  to  be 
so  at  the  present  moment. 


IL 

If  there  is  one  spot  on  earth  from  which  party  spirit  should  be 
excluded,  it  is  surely  the  school.  Schools  ought  to  be  perfectly 
neutral  in  a  political  sense  :  they  should  be  neither  monarchical  nor 
republican,  neither  Legitimist,  Orleanist,  Bonapartist,  nor  Parlia- 
mentarian. Children  should  be  taught  to  love  their  country,  under 
whatever  government  their  lot  may  be  cast ;  and  to  respect  the  law, 
by  whomsoever  it  may  be  administered.  So  long  as  they  are  under 
instruction,  this  is  all  that  they  need  know  about  politics.  It  will 
be  time  enough  for  them  to  rush  into  the  political  arena  when  the? 
are  of  an  age  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  life  :  there  is  no  need 
to  initiate  them  beforehand  in  the  miserable  party  squabbles  which 
are  tearing  the  country  to  pieces. 

Unfortunately,  centralised  governments  take  a  diflFerent  view  of 
the  matter,  at  least  as  regards  practice — for,  theoretically,  all  school- 
masters are  forbidden  to  touch  upon  politics ;  and  this  prohibition 
has  been  enforced  with  rigour  by  the  most  absolute  ministers.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the  circulars  for- 
warded to  their  subordinates  by  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction, 
from  M.  Fontanes  to  M.  Jules  Ferry,  all  insisting  upon  abstention 
from  politics.  '  No  politics ! '  cry  all  the  heads  of  the  imiversity.  The 
Sorbonne  repeats  the  very  words  addressed  to  the  Educational  Congiets 
last  year  by  M.  Jules  Ferry.  It  is  as  well  to  ask  what  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  phrase  *  No  politics '  when  addressed  to  school-teachers. 
The  meaning  is  twofold.  1.  Do  not  use  politics  as  a  weapon  against 
the  Grovemment :  do  not  support  the  opposition ;  if  you  do,  you  will 
repent  it  before  long.  2.  Do  not  take  up  the  cudgels  too  violently  in 
favour  of  the  ministerial  candidate ;  support  him  in  a  quiet,  unobtru- 
sive way,  but  without  compromising  yourself,  and  act  with  tact  and 
discretion,  so  as  to  avoid  creating  any  public  scandal. 

That  such  is  the  legitimate  interpretation  of  the  maxim  ^No 
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politics'  is  proved  by  the  wholesale  cashiering  of  school-teachers 
which  takes  place  under  each  successive  government.  In  this 
respect  our  present  rulers  do  not  shine  in  contrast  with  their  pre- 
decessors. The  republic  has  not  displayed  more  toleration  than  the 
empire,  the  monarchy  of  July,  or  the  restoration.  The  school- 
masters who  were  dismissed  or  transferred  subsequently  to  May  16 
and  the  elections  of  1877  may  be  coimted  by  hundreds. 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  said  that  party  spirit  is  not  only  the 
radical  defect,  but  the  inevitable  peril,  of  centralisation.  For 
instance,  the  educational  system  is  under  the  control  of  a  member 
of  the  Government,  who  may  be,  as  he  was  lately,  the  head  of  the 
cabinet,  and  who  has  to  direct  the  course  of  the  elections,  so  as 
to  secure,  if  possible,  a  majority  for  his  party.  Such  a  minister 
has  at  bis  disposal  a  body  of  several  hundred  thousand  intelligent 
persons,  who  exercise  an  immense  influence,  and  who  can  exert  that 
inflaenoe  simultaneously  in  hamlets,  towns,  and  great  manufacturing 
centres;  a  body  of  men  which,  if  not  all-powerful,  can  often  turn 
the  scale  in  an  election  contest.  When  we  remember  this  fact  we 
can  i7ell  understand  how  all  but  irresistible  is  the  temptation  to 
make  that  body  abandon  the  neutral  position  which,  theoretically,  it 
is  bound  to  observe,  and  to  send  it  to  the  front  to  win  the  day  by 
one  decisive  blow.  Hitherto,  indeed,  almost  every  Government  in 
turn  has  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  employing  the  school-teachers 
as  electioneering  agents. 

We  should  hardly  be  justified  in  expecting  from  any  minister  so 
heroic  a  degree  of  disinterestedness  as  would  be  requisite  to  make 
him  rise  superior  to  this  temptation  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
we  will  imagine  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  suflSciently  high- 
minded  to  refrain  from  exercising  the  amount  of  pressure  which  his  posi- 
tion enables  him  to  employ.  In  such  a  case,  we  may  say,  surely  the 
school  would  be  preserved  from  the  taint  of  politics  ?  Not  so ;  that 
which  is  a  snare  for  the  heads  of  the  State  is  a  snare  for  their 
subordinates  also:  prefects,  academical  rectors,  inspectors,  school- 
teachers, all  fall  into  the  net.  When  a  man's  livelihood  depends 
wholly  upon  the  good-will  of  his  superiors,  he  naturally  watches  every 
turn  of  the  political  weathercock,  and  tries  by  all  means  in  his 
power  to  establish  some  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  Government. 
He  knows  full  well  that  a  majority  for  the  party  in  power>  in  his 
district,  will  be  placed  to  the  credit  side  of  his  account,  whereas  the 
defeat  of  the  Government  candidate  would  insure  his  name  being 
inscribed  in  the  black  list.  Here,  then,  is  a  wide  field  for  hopes  and 
feais,  for  small  ambitions  and  petty  interests,  in  which  all  are  more 
or  less  engaged,  from  the  heads  of  the  department  down  to  the 
youngest  school-teacher.  A  few  may  be  found,  here  and  there,  who 
are  high-minded  enough  to  resist  temptation,  and  who  know  how  to 
preserve  their  self-respect ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
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and,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  our  statement  will  be  found  to  be 
corroborated  by  facts.        ^ 

The  events  of  the  past  year,  and  more  especially  the  judgments 
given  by  the  Academical  Councils  against  the  Directors  of  the  Free 
Schools,  show  plainly  how  far  even  intelligent  and  well-meaning 
men  may  be  influenced  by  official  pressure.  These  unjust  decisions 
have  been  reprobated  throughout  Europe;  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  university,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  clerical  pro- 
clivities— M.  Francisque  Bouillier — has  uttered  his  protest  in  a  work 
which  has  had  a  large  circidation,  entitled  '  The  University  under 
M.  Jules  Ferry.'  He  has  also  given  his  views  as  to  the  independence 
of  the  members  of  the  Higher  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  a 
newspaper  article  as  follows : — 

From  the  time  that  this  law  was  first  projected,  and  long  before  it  was  passed, 
we  repeated  that  the  Ooimcil  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  ministerial 
commission,  presided  over  by  the  three  directors,  who  are  absolutely  autocTBtie  in 
the  university,  disposing  everything  at  their  will  and  pleasure.  Our  piedictaons 
have  been  fulfilled,  not  for  the  first  time.  But  the  approbation  recently  bestowed 
on  the  decision  of  the  Academical  Council  at  Toulouse  shows  only  too  plainlj 
what  the  free  schools  which  have  survived  the  expulsion  of  the  religious  ordeis 
may  expect  from  the  higher  council.  The  university  herself  has  already  had  a 
proof  of  the  utter  subservience  of  the  OouncU  to  ministerial  wishes,  in  the  ready 
acceptance  of  the  wretched  currictdum,  drawn  up  by  outsiders,  and  forced  upon 
her  by  some  of  M.  Ferry's  favoured  satellites,  and  by  the  conmiittees.  Her  eTe» 
will  be  still  further  opened  should  any  of  her  members  be  brought  to  trial  on  sus- 
picion of  want  of  patriotism,  or  of  too  ardent  an  attachment  to  the  good  old 
course  of  studies.  Perhaps  she  will  then  regret  that  the  case  is  not  to  be  tried 
by  the  judges  of  the  Oourt  of  Cassation,  or  even  by  the  bishops. 

A  liberal  amendment,  for  which  thanks  axe  due  to  the  Senate,  provides  that 
a  sentence  can  be  annulled  by  the  votes  of  a  third  of  the  members :  thus  the 
decision  at  Toulouse  could  have  been  quashed  had  this  third  been  ready  for  action, 
as,  apparently,  was  not  the  case.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at :  we 
must  not  expect  much  from  men  who,  respectable  as  they  may  be  individnallv, 
belong  to  the  lower  ranlu  of  the  university  hierarchy,  and  have  their  way  to 
make  in  the  world.  One  is  anxious  to  get  the  inspectorship  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris ;  another  wants  to  have  his  son's  name  put  down  for  the  first  vacant  post; 
a  third  aspires  to  one  or  other  of  the  University  distinctions  which  are  still  so 
prized,  although  M.  Ferry  has  made  them  comparatively  conunon  by  the  profoEum 
with  which  he  bestows  them.  In  point  of  fiict,  these  distinctions  have  been  scat- 
tered broadcast,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  fidlen  to  the  lot  of  those  who  redted 
their  political  creed  with  the  greatest  amount  of  fervour  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tions last  year.  These  may  be  mere  coincidences ;  yet  we  could  probably  add  to 
the  number  if  we  had  at  hand  a  list  of  the  members  of  all  the  provincial  Academic 
Councils.  We  should  then  be  able  to  account  also  for  the  extraordinary  docility 
displayed  by  them,  and  which  has  only  been  surpassed  by  the  submiasivenees  of 
the  Higher  Council. 
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It  18  by  no  means  our  intention  to  enter  at  length  upon  the 
Tarious  evils  which  ensue  from  the  meteimorphosis  of  school-teachers 
into  electioneering  agents :  but  we  must  single  out  one  special  blot 
which  affects  a  vital  point.  The  character  of  the  schools  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  teacher ;  therefore  it  behoves  those  who  are  at 
the  head  of  the  educational  department,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
make  a  careful  selection  from  amongst  the  candidates  for  that  office ; 
and,  afterwards,  to  watch  over  their  progress,  and  to  raise  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  level  to  the  highest  attainable  standard.  Now,  it 
is  self-evident  that,  once  the  school-teacher  is  turned  into  an  elec- 
tioneering agent,  the  aims  of  his  superiors  will  be  of  a  £Eur  lower 
nature ;  and  instead  of  looking  for  the  master  who  is  best  suited  to 
such  and  such  a  district,  they  will  seek  rather  for  the  canvasser  who 
is  most  likely  to  secure  the  return  of  the  Grovemment  candidate. 
When  a  schoolmaster  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  ministerial 
party  by  his  exertions  on  their  behalf,  it  naturally  follows  that  at  the 
annual  inspection  his  scholastic  shortcomings  are  looked  upon  with 
an  indulgent  eye ;  and  that  his  political  activity  is  allowed  to  more 
than  outweigh  his  neglect  of  his  pupils'  interests,  to  whatever  extent 
these,  as  well  as  the  parents,  may  suffer.  All  this  the  teacher  knows 
perfectly  well ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  he  devotes 
his  energies  to  the  study  of  politics  rather  than  to  subjects  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  his  profession. 

This  is  one  of  the  results  of  mingliog  politics  with  education ; 
but  the  evil  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  only  affects  the  teachers : 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  those  evils  which  affect  the  pupils 
and  the  course  of  studies. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  the  education  of  youth 
should  tend  neither  to  Bonapartism  nor  Bepublicanism,  neither  to 
Legitimism  nor  Orleanism.  There  is  no  natural  connection  between 
the  stttdy  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  geography,  or  moral  philosophy, 
and  any  one  of  these  political  systems.  Truth  and  uprightness  are 
the  main  supports  on  which  the  school  must  be  reared ;  and  as  these 
may  exist  in  equal  strength  and  perfection,  whether  under  a  republic 
or  a  monarchy,  the  education  of  the  young  should  be  perfectly  un- 
trammelled by  party  prejudices. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  France  at  the  present  day,  nor 
Tvas  it  so  in  former  times.  Educational  programmes  of  a  marked 
political  colouring  have  been  drawn  up  at  various  dates.  During  the 
first  revolution,  many  enthusiasts  spent  their  time  in  devising  educa- 
tional schemes,  borrowed  from  Athenian,  Spartan,  and  Boman 
sources.  Time  ought  to  have  cured  us  of  this  passion  for  masquerad- 
ing in  classic  attire ;  but  the  third  republic  seems  bent  on  reviving 
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the  worn-out  fashion,  Bonapartists,  Legitimists,  and  Orleanists  have 
shared  with  Eepublicans  the  mania  for  educational  projects;  the 
object  in  each  case  being  not  so  much  to  make  the  rising  generation 
enlightened  and  honest  members  of  the  community,  as  to  impress 
their  own  political  creed  upon  the  ductile  mind  of  youth.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  criminally  absurd  than 
such  plans,  and  yet  it  is  all  but  inevitable  that  they  should  be  adopted 
in  France,  for  where  the  Grovemment  has  the  entire  control  of  schools 
and  schoolmasters,  these  must  necessarily  take  a  decided  political  bias 
from  headquarters ;  and  consequently  their  pupils  are  forced  to  cheer 
alternately  for  the  king  or  the  emperor  or  the  president,  varied  by 
occasional  interludes,  as  at  present,  of  shouting  the  '  Marseillaise.' 
Such  are  the  results  of  centralised  and  State-supported  educatioD. 

If  we  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  it  is  by  no  means  so  difficult 
as  it  appears  to  be  at  the  first  glance  to  make  education  the  hand- 
maid of  politics.  History  exercises  a  potent  spell  over  the  mind  in 
youth,  nor  is  the  influence  shaken  oflF  in  riper  years.  Now  history 
changes  her  aspect  with  the  political  situation  of  the  moment. 
Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  historical  events  can  only  with  truth  be 
recorded  in  one  way ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  half-a-dozen  different 
versions  are  given,  each  one  of  which  is  strongly  coloured  by  the 
political  views  of  the  narrator.  Whilst  these  lines  are  being  printed 
the  French  people,  or,  at  all  events,  their  rulers,  are  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  the  nation,  the  chosen  day  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille :  in  other  words,  the  anniversary  of  a  day  of  riot 
and  bloodshed,  the  death-day  of  the  great  principle  on  which  society 
is  founded,  the  principle  of  authority.  It  is  thus  that  the  Repub- 
lican system  of  education  is  carried  out,  and  in  this  way  children 
learn  history,  to-day,  as  yesterday  they  were  taught  to  venerate  the 
Fourth  of  September,  and,  only  a  few  years  ago,  to  rejoice  on  the 
Second  of  December.  Historical  truth  is  sacrificed  to  State  exigencies, 
masters  and  pupils  alike  are  domineered  over,  intellects  are  dwarfed, 
consciences  are  paralysed,  and  even  the  ordinary  instincts  of  good 
feeling  are  uprooted.  We  shall  proceed  to  show  how  this  state  of 
things  is  brought  about. 

IV. 

Religion  is,  unquestionably,  the  one  foundation-stone  essential  to 
the  educational  fabric ;  and  the  religion  of  which  we  speak  must  be  a 
dogmatic  religion,  having  clear  and  well-defined  articles  of  faith, 
easily  taught  and  readily  remembered.  The  vague  generalities  which 
pass  under  the  name  of  natural  religion  may  possibly  exercise 
sufficient  moral  restraint  over  the  best-dibposed  members  of  the 
highly-educated  and  prosperous  classes,  to  preserve  them  from  any 
serious  losses  from  propriety,  but  they  will  never  keep  the  mass  of 
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children  or  of  working  men  from  sin.  Children  and  the  poor  have 
DO  incUnation  for  intellectual  subtleties;  intellectual  and  moral 
trnths  must  be  presented  to  them  in  a  concrete  form  in  order  to 
penetrate  their  minds.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  with 
children,  or  who  has  worked  much  amongst  the  poor,  especially  in 
large  towns,  will  at  once  admit  this  axiom,  the  truth  of  which  has 
been  of  late  so  clearly  recognised  in  England,  and  so  often  acknow- 
ledged by  French  speakers.  It  would,  indeed,  be  but  a  waste  of  words 
\^  insist  upon  the  indispensability  of  religion  to  education,  or  upon 
the  fraitlessness  of  attempting  to  give  any  real  training  without  it. 
Now,  when  once  education  is  handed  over  to  the  State,  religion, 
sooner  or  later,  disappears.  We  do  not  say  this  merely  in  view  of 
what  is  now  taking  place  in  France,  and  which  we  have  always  fore- 
seen :  we  speak  from  long  observation  of  the  state  of  society  both  in 
France  and  elsewhere. 

In  those  countries  where  education  is  under  State  control,  the 
State,  it  may  be  said,  is  competent  to  give  due  precedence  to  religion 
in  the  school ;  but  we  see  that  there  are  few  countries  where  the 
State  is  willing  so  to  act ;  and  it  is  clear,  too,  that  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  or  the  adoption  of  universal  suffrage,  makes  religious 
unity  daily  more  and  more  impossible.  Europe  has  bid  farewell  to 
religious  unity  for  many  years  to  come,  if  not  for  ever.  And  such 
unity,  if  it  is  to  be  revived,  can  only  be  realised  by  the  employment  of 
the  same  means  which  established  it  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity. 

Where  religious  unity  has  given  place  to  every  variety  of  belief 
and  unbelief,  it  is  obvious  that  no  middle  course  is  open  to  State- 
supported  schools  between  accepting  all  and  rejecting  all.  To  accept 
all  is,  manifestly,  out  of  the  question.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done 
is  to  leave  each  parent  to  instruct  his  children,  or  to  procure 
instruction  for  them,  in  the  religion  which  he  himself  prefers.  The 
problem  is  a  simple  one,  but  the  solution  is  accompanied  by  many 
practical  difficulties.  We  see,  therefore,  that  State  schools,  such  as 
have  existed  in  France  during  the  last  hundred  years,  must  eventually 
become  laicised,  or,  as  the  English  term  it,  secularised. 

Schools  do,  undoubtedly,  exist  where  the  religion  taught  is  that 
professed  by  the  majority  of  the  pupils,  whilst  those  belonging  to 
other  creeds  are  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  religious 
instructions,  and  are  not  interfered  with  in  any  way.  This  plan  was 
generally  adopted  in  France  up  to  the  present  time.  In  the  towns 
the  Crovemment  built  and  maintained  schools  for  every  denomination. 
In  the  rural  districts  the  religion  of  the  majority  was  taught,  but  the 
consciences  of  the  minority  were  respected.  It  would  not  have  been 
worth  while  to  build  schools  expressly  for  the  few  Jews  or  Protestants 
who  might  be  scattered  here  or  there  amongst  the  population ;  but 
proselyiism  was  discouraged,  and,  in  the  secular  instruction  afforded, 
all  shared  on  equal  terms. 
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This  system  had  much  to  recommend  it  on  the  score  of  fairness 
and  of  common  sense ;  nevertheless,  we  believe  that  its  doom  is  sealed, 
and  in  France  it  has,  in  point  of  fact,  already  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the 
reason  is  not  &r  to  seek. 

The  one  thing  that  the  French  people  dread  above  measure  is 
the  existence  of  whatever  savours  of  privilege.  The  one  great  passion 
that  in  them  overrides  all  others  is  the  love  of  equality,  to  which 
even  their  love  of  liberty  is  subservient.  So  morbidly  sensitive  are 
they  on  these  points  that  they  detect  privileges  where  none  exist,  and 
discover  sins  against  equality  that  ai-e  purely  imaginary.  They  do 
not  in  the  least  desire  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  those  who  areabo?e 
them,  but  they  would  like  to  see  their  superiors  reduced  to  their  own 
level.  Democracy  has  made  enormous  strides  of  late  years  in  France, 
and  whatever  recalls  the  palmy  days  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth  is  an 
object  of  much  detestation. 

It  is,  therefore,  always  easy  to  make  the  current  of  popular  opinion 
run  in  favour  of  schools  which  are  not  avowedly  irreligious,  but  which 
are  euphemistically  styled  ^  imdenominational.'  These  schools,  dis- 
playing no  religious  label,  are  highly  approved  of  by  those  who  shrink 
from  open  hostility  to  religion,  but  who  dislike  fully  as  much  the 
idea  of  one  creed  enjoying  any  privileges  over  another,  even  thongh 
the  favoured  faith  be  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  Singular 
though  this  mental  attitude  may  appear,  it  undoubtedly  exists,  and 
we  can  only  deal  with  facts  as  we  find  them.  Thus  we  shall  continue 
to  see  Jews  and  Protestants  band  themselves,  as  they  have  done  this 
year,  with  atheists,  freethinkers,  and  Grallios,  against  Catholics,  in 
order  to  secure  the  establishment  of  secular  schools.  Some  do  this 
on  principle,  some  from  spite,  but  all  in  the  name  of  equality.  A 
denominational  school,  say  they,  is  opposed  to  the  social  interests  of  a 
State  which  admits  all  creeds  without  having  a  preference  for  anyone 
of  the  number.  This  conviction  will,  sooner  or  later,  efface  the  last 
traces  of  a  religious  character  from  the  State-supported  schools  of 
France.  It  was  this  conviction  which  secured  victory  for  M.  Feny 
in  his  anti-Catholic  campaign.  Any  other  result,  indeed,  could 
hardly  have  been  looked  for.  A  strong  party  exists  in  France  bent 
on  the  destruction  of  Catholicism,  and  not  of  Catholicism  only,  but 
of  every  remnant  of  Christianity.  Some  amongst  them  proclaim 
their  intentions  without  disguise.  A  senator  said  once  in  the 
Upper  Chamber :  '  We  must  snatch  the  children  from  the  hands  of 
their  parents  lest  they  should  be  given  up  by  them  to  the  priestsL 
The  great  work  of  the  Bevolution  is  but  half  accomplished,  nay,  it 
is  a  failure,  unless  we  can  rescue  the  children  from  the  clutches  of 
the  CathoUc  Church  I ' 

These  are  the  words  of  a  fanatic  of  free-thought,  revelling  in 
intolerance  and  persecution.  But  there  are  many  men  whom  we  may 
term    Gallios,  men  by  no   means  ill-disposed,  but   who  advocate 
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aodenominatioiial  teaching  because  they  think  it  more  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  equality  and  religious  liberty.  If  a  school  teacher 
is  rash  enough  to  try  his  hand  at  a  little  proselytism,  or  if,  without 
any  attempt  at  prosely  tism  on  his  part,  a  change  of  creed  takes  place 
amoogst  his  pupils,  great  is  the  putory  in  all  political  circles, 
especially  if  the  convert  originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  religions  of 
the  minority.  Possibly  the  Gonservatiye  party  has  not  made  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  this  current  of  popular  feeling.  Many  men,  no 
doubt,  have  used  the  phrases  of  equality  and  freedom  of  conscience 
as  stalking-horses  to  cover  their  enmity  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  but 
others  have  held  up  the  banner  of  these  grand  watchwords  from 
Dobler  motives. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  we  are  anxious  to  do  justice  to  what- 
ever elements  of  good  may  coexist  with  this  desire  for  un- 
denominational teaching  in  the  State  schools. 

England  is  well  acquainted  with  the  cast  of  mind  to  which  we 
have  sdluded.     The  men  who,  in   1870,  voted  for  the  Conscience 
Clause  of  the  Education  Act  were  certainly  no  enemies  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  morality — they  were  far  more  favourably  disposed 
towards  religious  teaching  than  are  the  French  Chambers  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted ;  but  they  knew  how  extremely  difficult  it  would  be 
adquately  to  protect  freedom  of  conscience  for  the  minorities,  and 
on  this  account  they  advocated  undenominational  schools.    Whether 
they  have  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  their  hopes  may  be  questioned, 
but  to  a  certain  degree  they  have  been  successful.     In  France  the 
result  would  be  widely  different.    The  character  of  the  French  people, 
and  their  centralised  system  of  government,  make  it  practically  im- 
possible for  secular  education  to  be  otherwise  than  irreligious.     A 
conspicuous  proof  of  this  was  afforded  lately,  when  M.  Jules  Simon^ 
in  the  teeth  of  Ministerial  opposition,  caused  a  clause  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Compulsory,  Education  Act  to  the  effect  that  the  pupils  should 
be  taught '  their  duty  to  Grod  and  to  their  country.'    It  was  difficult 
to  see  how  so  harmless  a  phrase  could  give  offence ;  but  the  objectors 
did  not  like  to  be  reminded  that  the  idea  of  <  duty  to  Grod '  had  re- 
ceived* the  sanction'  of  the  State.    For  our  own  part,  we  regret  that  M, 
Simon  carried  his  point  against  M.  Ferry :  the  Education  Act  is  no 
better  than  it  was  before — if  anything,  it  is  rather  worse,  since,  now  it 
is  insincere,  the  sentence  about  duty  to  Grod  only  imposes  upon  simple- 
minded  people^  whilst  in  no  way  does  it  modify  the  law,  which,  in 
all  essentials,  remains  as  anti-religious  as  ever.  We  are  only  surprised 
that  M.  Jules  Ferry  should  have  objected  to  the  clause,  instead  of 
welcoming  it  as  a  special  piece  of  good  fortune. 

Such  is  the  Compulsory  Primary  Education  Act,  outwardly  hypo- 
critical and  inwardly  irreligious.  Several  senators  have  assured  us 
that  they  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter,  and  that  they  too  re- 
gretted the  insertion  of  M.  Jules  Simon's  clause  ;  and  these  senators 
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belonged  to  the  Left  Centre,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  M.  Simon's 
political  colleagues,  and  in  some  instances  were  his  personal  friends. 

The  mere  force  of  circumstances  would  give  the  teaching  in  State- 
supported  schools  an  irreligious  character,  for  the  laws  which  are 
now  passing  through  the  French  Chambers  have  been  framed  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  religion :  there  is  no  trace  in  them  of  any  real 
desire  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  a  difiScult  problem.  And, 
if  we  find  this  deeply  rooted  party  bias  extending  over  both  laws  and 
lawmakers,  how  far  more  widely  will  it  spread  through  the  schools, 
affecting  masters,  pupils,  and  parents  alike  I  All  will  interpret  the 
law  in  the  most  exaggerated  sense.  The  masters  especially  will  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a  perfectly  neutral  attitude.  If 
they  stray  from  the  line,  it  will  certainly  not  be  towards  Catholicism, 
but  rather  in  the  direction  of  freethought  and  atheism,  fiecent 
occurrences  in  almost  every  part  of  France  testify  to  this  more 
plainly  than  any  words  can  do. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  present  period  is  an  exceptional  one;  that 
we  are  passing  through  a  great  crisis.  True ;  but  does  the  crisis 
show  any  signs  of  passing  over  ?  The  situation  may  not  always  be 
equally  critical,  but  some  of  the  elements  will  remain  permanentlj. 
Individual  efforts  may  be  made  here  and  there  by  the  well-disposed, 
but  the  great  mass  of  our  elementary  State  schools  will  assume  the 
same  character  as  our  lyc4es,  where  religious  practices  meet  with 
little  favour,  even  when  they  are  not  forbidden  and  hunted  down; 
where  the  whole  atmosphere  is  irreligious ;  where  persecution  is  al  vays 
latent ;  and  where  the  most  trivial  incident  of  daily  life  suffices  to 
develop  it  in  full  force. 

By  the  laws  of  1833  and  1850,  and  the  supplementary  regulations 
of  1834  and  1851,  religious  and  moral  instruction  continued  to  be 
the  basis  of  elementary  education.  All  earnest  men  were  agreed  on 
this  point,  including  such  eminent  university  men  as  Gruizot,  Cousin, 
Salvandy,  Thiers,  St.  Marc  Girardin,  &c.  But  great  changes  hare 
taken  place  since  those  days,  and  nothing  more  clearly  shows  the 
length  of  the  road  we  have  t;-avelled  of  late  than  the  alterations 
effected  by  M.  Ferry  in  the  regulations  of  1851.  The  whole  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  these  regulations — namely,  that  relating  to  the 
special  duties  of  the  teachers — has  been  cancelled.  It  formerij  ran 
as  follows : — 

The  first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  educate  the  pupib  religiously,  and  to  im- 
plant in  their  minds  a  strong  sense  of  what  they  owe  to  God,  to  their  neigbbour?, 
and  to  themselyes. 

He  must  instruct  them  by  example,  not  less  than  by  precept.  lie  must  not  he 
satisfied  with  telling  them  to  practise  their  religion,  but  he  must  himself  fulfil  his 
religious  obligations.  He  must  not  frequent  taverns,  nor  must  he  be  seen  in  any 
place  or  in  any  company  unsuited  to  the  gravity  of  his  calling. 

He  must  show  all  due  respect  to  constituted  authorities,  those  particularly  who 
are  placed  over  the  educational  department. 
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He  must  be  watchful  over  the  minds,  the  dispositions,  the  morals,  and  the 
liethh  of  the  pupib  under  his  charge ;  he  must  avoid  alike  harshness  and  over- 
iiuniiiarity,  and  his  manner  must  blend  firmness  with  kindness. 

We  do  not  oarselves  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  in  M.  Ferry's 
opinion  all  school-teachers  may  with  impunity  be  irreligious,  intem- 
perate, and  of  lax  morality :  but  in  the  minds  of  many  simple  people 
an  impression  has  been  produced  that  the  suppression  of  the  above- 
quoted  paragraph  gives  a  tacit  sanction  to  such  irregularities. 

State  education  is  no  longer  as  a  matter  of  course  religious  and 
moral:  it  suffices  that  it  should  be  moral  and  patriotic,  as  in  1793. 
As  similar  causes  usually  lead  to  much  the  same  kind  of  results,  our 
experience  of  the  past  shows  us  plainly  enough  what  we  must  expect 
in  the  future.  The  State  education  of  the  rising  generation  will  be, 
for  the  most  part,  indirectly  irreligious,  and  occasionally  it  will  be 
avowedly  atheistic  and  immoral.  This  will  continue  until  the  growth 
of  the  evil  brings  about  a  reaction  against  our  unnatural  system  of 
centralisation,  and  replaces  the  education  of  youth  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  answerable  for  the  little  ones  before  Grod — we  mean,  in 
the  hands  of  their  fathers  and  mothers. 


V. 

From  our  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the 
centralised  system  of  State-supported  schools,  as  at  present  existing 
in  France,  with  all  the  attendant  circumstances  of  gratuitous,  com- 
pulsory, and  secular  education,  is,  that  it  takes  all  responsibility 
from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  in  duty  bound  to  bear  it,  in  order 
to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  others  who  are  little  competent  to  sustain 
the  burden.  Nature  herself  points  out  that  the  highest  degree  of 
responsibility  in  the  education  of  youth  belongs  to  the  parents ;  the 
next  degree  falls  to  the  teachers  whom  the  parents  appoint  as  their 
delegates ;  and,  after  these,  the  local  authorities  are  responsible. 
These  have  each  and  all  an  individual  interest  in  the  children,  amidst 
whom  they  live,  and  whom  they  know  thoroughly.  The  children  are 
their  debtors  either  for  existence  or  for  training ;  and  they  must  be 
content,  therefore,  to  add  to  their  other  cares  the  heaviest,  but  the 
most  honourable  of  all — ^the  care  of  education :  a  charge  which,  when 
accepted  in  a  right  spirit,  becomes  its  own  reward,  and  proves  a  source 
of  happiness  and  pride  to  those  who  are  intrusted  with  it.  But  for 
this,  many  joys  and  sorrows  would  remain  a  sealed  book  to  parents 
and  teachers  alike ;  and  in  these  joys  and  sorrows  lie  the  germs  of 
moral  progress  which  purify  the  hearts  where  they  take  root,  and 
which  will  one  day  bear  a  rich  harvest.  Every  fulfilled  duty  makes 
men  better ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  mankind  at  large 
that  we  would  urge  the  State  not  to  relieve  parents  of  the  responsi- 
VoL.  XII._No.  68.  N  N 
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bilities  which  even  the  natural  law  allots  to  them*  The  parent  has 
a  personal  interest  in  his  child's  progress,  and  prizes  it  in  proportion 
to  what  it  has  cost  him :  whilst  the  child^  knowing  that  the  parent 
has  made  certain  sacrifices  for  his  advantage,  feels  his  love  augmoited 
by  gratitude.  The  school-teachers  are  eager  for  the  advancement  of 
their  pupils,  and  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  secure  it,  because 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  free  agents,  and  because  they  know  that 
the  parents  will  appreciate  their  zeal  and  self-devotion.  And,  lastly, 
the  local  authorities  take  a  pride  in  the  efficiency  of  their  schools : 
they  make  a  point  of  engaging  good  teachers,  and  they  do  not  shrink 
from  some  amount  of  self-denial  on  behalf  of  the  schools  and  the 
teaching  staff.  When  responsibilities  are  thus  accepted  and  duties 
are  thus  fulfilled,  a  country  may  be  deemed  happy,  and  other  nations 
may  be  proud  to  copy  the  example. 

The  duty  of  the  State  is  to  refrain  from  rashly  assuming  these 
responsibilities,  with  which  it  is  only  concerned  to  the  extent  of  facili- 
tating the  task  for  those  who  are  bound  to  accomplish  it.  When  the 
State  poaches  on  their  ground,  the  results  are,  generally  speaking, 
most  disastrous  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  Government  b^ns  \sj 
undertaking  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  school^  and  ends 
by  monopolising  everything  and  turning  out  all  the  officials.  The 
local  authorities  by  turns  cease  to  interest  themselves  in  the  school, 
or  become  meddlesome  and  prying,  according  as  the  breeze  from 
headquarters  blows  in  the  direction  of  non-interference  or  of  over- 
activity. The  teachers  gradually  come  to  look  upon  their  profession 
in  a  piu'ely  commercial  spirit ;  whilst  the  parents,  forgetting  that  the 
training  of  their  children  ranks  amongst  the  first  and  most  sacred  of 
their  duties,  think  that,  when  they  have  despatched  their  bop  and 
girls  to  school,  they  have  done  all  that  is  needfril.  The  situation  is, 
then,  as  follows :  on  the  one  hand,  the  State  cannot  look  very  minutelj 
into  the  management  of  the  school ;  on  the  other,  there  is  a  general 
decline  of  personal  interest  amongst  those  who  are  on  the  spot  The 
teacher  feels  that  he  can  depend  on  no  one ;  neither  on  the  great  men 
at  headquarters,  because  they  are  too  far  off,  nor  on  the  local 
magnates,  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  school 
management.  Consequently,  the  poor  man  loses  heart.  He  becomes 
a  mere  educational  machine,  and  everything  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution droops  and  perishes  by  gradual  decay.  This  is  the  history  of 
many  a  school.  Only  last  year  we  heard  of  a  boys'  school^  numh^ng 
between  sixty  and  seventy  pupils,  where,  in  the  space  of  twelve 
months,  no  less  than  12,000  cases  of  absence  without  leave  occurred: 
and  this  in  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  which  there  are  no  villages! 
It  is  easy  to  conjecture  how  the  case  stands,  therefore,  in  the  rural 
districts* 
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It  18^  obvious  that  people  cease  to  take  interest  in  matters  for 
which  thej  are  no  longer  answerable.  They  say  to  themselves  that, 
if  the  State  likes  to  manage  everything,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  State 
alone  to  do  so.  Individual  enterprise,  therefore,  ceases;  private 
benevolence  diminishes ;  and  at  last  the  State  has  to  provide  for  all 
expenses.  We  all  know  that  these  are  marked  characteristics  of 
modem  France.  In  no  conntry  is  there  more  reluctance  to  contri- 
bute to  public  charities,  because  in  no  other  country  is  the  action  of 
priyate  philanthropy  so  decidedly  kept  in  check.  And  aU  this  while 
the  State  is  far  from  being  energetic.  The  most  trivial  improvement 
takes  80  long  to  bring  about  that  years  may  elapse  before  any  great 
refomiation,  however  essential,  is  effected.  This  has  been  the  case  in 
Paris  with  regard  to  middle-class  education.  For  the  last  fifty  years 
theie  have  been  complaints  of  the  small  number  of  the  lycSea,  and 
petitions  for  the  opening  of  fresh  educational  foimdations ;  yet  nothing 
has  been  done.  Private  munificence,  on  the  other  hand,  has  within 
thirty  years  endowed  Paris  with  ten  scholastic  institutions  which  may 
vie  with  any  of  the  State  establishments.  We  need  only  name  the 
coU^es  of  the  Bue  des  Postes,  the  Bue  de  Madrid,  of  Vaugirard, 
Paoy,  Arcueil,  and  others,  to  show  what  the  generosity  of  private 
individuals  could  and  would  do  for  France  'i{  the  State  permitted 
freedom  of  action.  Unhappily,  we  are  still  far  from  so  desirable  a 
condition  of  affairs ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  the  success 
achieved  by  these  private  foundations  (due  chiefly  to  the  Catholic 
party)  which  stirred  up  the  crusade  against  religious  instruction  in 
the  school. 

The  following  incident  is  narrated  to  show  the  effect  produced 
hy  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  well-disposed  fathers  of  families : 
Aboat  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  small  and  remote  village  which  did 
not  even  boast  of  a  church,  several  worthy  men  were  much  perplexed 
as  to  the  means  of  educating  their  numerous  olive-branches.  '  Sup- 
pose we  found  a  school,'  said  one  of  them  ;  the  rest  agreed,  and,  no 
sooner  said  than  done,  a  suitable  house  was  leased  and  furnished,  and 
an  excellent  teacher  was  engaged.  The  pupils,  twelve  in  number,  aU 
brothers,  or  cousins,  were  under  the  master's  care  from  5  a.m.  to 
8  p.H. ;  only  returning  home  at  meal-times.  This  school  was  kept  up 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  became  the  parent  of  others,  for  it 
v^  soon  thought  advisable  to  give  the  girls  also  similar  advantages ; 
and,  at  one  time,  as  many  as  two  hundred  pupils  attended  the  three 
schools  established  in  this  poor  little  village  of  ninety-six  houses.  Of 
the  boys'  school  the  present  writer  can  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence, having  been  there  taught  the  rudiments  of  education.  The 
greater  number  of  his  schoolfellows  are  still  living,  and  some  amongst 
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them  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world,  to  the  credit  of  their 
parents  and  of  the  master  who  trained  them.  Amongst  his  most 
pleasing  recollections  of  school  life  he  counts  the  monthly  examina- 
tions, attended  by  the  parish  priest,  the  worthy  doctor,  and  all  the 
parents.  The  examinations  were  advantageous  to  the  pupils,  and  he 
doubts  not  that  the  elders  profited  by  them  also. 

If  similar  circumstances  were  now  to  recur,  we  fear  that  the 
parents,  instead  of  saying  ^  Suppose  we  found  a  school,'  would  say, 
'  Let  us  petition  Government  to  build  us  a  school.'  We  see  thus  how 
centralisation  fosters  indifference,  and  stifles  enterprise,  by  assuming 
the  responsibility  which  belongs,  of  right,  to  private  individuals. 
Centralisation  is  the  canker-worm  which  lies  at  the  root  of  State-sup- 
ported education  in  France ;  and  it  is  a  disease  which  the  new  laws 
will  cause  to  spread  further  and  further.  The  school  is  handed  over  to 
political  agitators,  to  speculators,  and  to  all  that  numerous  chiss  of 
place-hunters  who  sigh  for  office  because  it  gives  them  an  oppoitunity 
of  fingering  the  public  funds.  These  men  do  not  concern  themselves 
with  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  the  children,  nor  vith 
the  proper  administration  of  the  funds  and  the  general  management 
of  the  school.  Political  jobbery  is  their  business ;  and  if  it  proves 
expensive  to  the  nation,  what  matter,  so  long  as  it  is  profitable  to 
themselves  ?  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  financial  view  of 
the  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  the  State  is  always  a  spendthrift, 
and  that  public  funds  are  never  managed  with  the  strict  frugality 
which  rules  the  domestic  exchequer.  We  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
waste  of  public  money ;  but,  still,  we  should  not  be  disturbed  hj 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  additional  millions,  if  any  commensurate 
improvement  could  be  shown  for  it.  The  contrary  is,  however,  the 
case,  the  intellectual  and  moral  results  being  most  melancholy.  The 
increased  expenditiu*e  which  follows  in  the  train  of  centralisation  can* 
not  be  gainsaid,  and  no  less  certain  is  the  fact  that  it  is  gradually 
lowering  the  mental  and  moral  standard  of  the  French  nation. 

Three  fatal  defects  are  thus  inherent  in  the  system,  and  on  these 
we  now  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  They  are,  1st,  a  dead  level 
of  uniformity,  which  brings  about,  2nd,  a  decline  of  intellectual 
power,  and,  3rd,  a  weakening  of  the  moral  fibre  in  the  national 
character. 


VII. 

The  first-named  of  these  defects — ^uniformity — ^is  the  rock  on 
which  all  centralised  systems  suffer  shipwreck.  It  has  characterised 
every  department  of  French  legislation  since  the  epoch  of  the  great 
revolution*  Setting  out  from  the  principle  that  all  men  are  equal, 
ati  attempt  is  made  to  impose  the  same  duties  and  confer  the  same 
rights  upon  all  without  distinction.    The  children  in  the  rural  di»- 
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Mcts,  and  those  in  the  great  towns,  those  who  belong  to  the  working 
classes,  and  those  whose  &thers  are  in  trade  or  of  independent  means, 
must  all  be  taught  alike.  The  same  roles  are  enforced  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Bayonne  and  of  Dunkirk,  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Beauce 
and  of  the  ragged  moimtains  of  the  Auvergne.  A  rich  specimen  of 
this  Procrustean  system  has  been  given  to  the  world  of  late  in  the 
Compukoiy  Education  Act.  In  one  of  the  few  clauses  of  the  bill 
it  is  especially  provided  that  all  are  to  be  taught  the  grammar  of 
the  French  language  and  the  elements  of  French  literature,  together 
with  history,  geography,  geometry,  agriculture,  morality,  and  patri- 
otism. Our  readers  can  picture  for  themselves  an  Auvergnat 
peasant,  or  a  shepherd  of  the  Givaudan,  going  up  for  an  examination 
in  the  works  of  Bacine,  Comeille,  and  Moli^rel  Such  fantastic 
schemes  betray  an  utter  ignorance  of  hum^n  nature  and  of  children's 
capacities,  as  well  as  of  the  practical  working  of  good  elementary 
schools. 

It  is  well  that  the  educational  standard  of  the.  primary  schools 
should  be  raised,  provided  it  be  done  by  degrees  and  with  discretion. 
But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  far  less  harm  is  done  to  children  by 
under-educating  them  than  by  over-forcing  their  little  brains.  If 
the  children  of  peasants  and  of  the  artisan  class  are  crammed  with 
ologies,  they  become  conceited  and  superficial,  they  learn  to  think 
hard  work  degrading,  and  to  believe  that  money  and  good  living  are 
the  chief  objects  of  existence.  The  worst  specimens  enrol  themselves 
in  secret  societies,  and  end  by  being  the  leaders  of  revolution.  The 
better  disposed  try  to  obtain  some  tenth-rate  clerkship,  and  hang  on 
to  the  skirts  of  official  life,  ill-paid,  out  of  their  element,  ^otistical, 
and  discontented.  Whereas,  if  they  had  only  been  taught  *  the  three 
fi's'and  the  elements  of  drawing,  and  had  then  been  apprenticed 
to  some  good  trade,  they  might  easily  have  arrived  at  competence  or 
even  afiSuence.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  our  prosperous  shop- 
keepers have  only  learned  to  read,  write,  and  cipher ;  in  not  a  few 
instances,  their  spelling  is  more  or  less  phonetic.  Eveoi  amongst  the 
manufacturing  classes,  many  wealthy  employers  of  labour  have  not 
advanced  beyond  this  stage.  In  all  probability  they  would  have  been 
less  successful  in  their  different  callings  had  their  brains  been  over- 
loaded, in  youth,  with  mere  book  learning. 

The  maxim  that '  too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  good  for  nothing ' 
applies  in  a  particular  manner  to  education.  There  will  always  be  a 
few  chosen  spirits  who  are  well  fitted  to  rise  above  the  common  herd 
of  their  fellows,  and  these  should  be  carefully  sought  out  and  encou- 
raged. But  it  will  be  well  both  for  individuals  and  for  society  at 
large  when  such  cases  are  acknowledged  to  be  exceptional,  and  are 
treated  as  such.  On  this  point  our  daily  experience  confirms  what 
every  person  of  common  sense  has  long  foreseen.^ 

'  No  one  will  seriously  maintaiii  that  in  France   crime   has    diminished  in 
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French  centralisation  does  not,  however,  concern  itself  with  such 
matters,  and  the  prudence  and  caution  which  experience  and  commoa 
sense  would  conjointly  dictate  are  far  from  its  councils.  It  is  pledged, 
body  and  soul,  to  imiformity,  and  unhappily,  where  education  is  oon- 
cemed,  the  poet's  line — 

L'ennui  naquit  un  jour  de  runiformit^, 

is  not  half  strong  enough :  we  might  more  truly  say — 

Le  malheor  nait  toujours  de  runiformit^. 

Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  the  attempt  to  educate  children 
of  every  class,  and  every  degree  of  intelligence,  on  precisely  the  same 
plan  ?  It  would  be  almost  as  reasonable  to  insist  upon  their  all 
wearing  clothes  of  the  same  cut,  or  shoes  of  the  same  size.  It  is  only 
in  Utopia  that  such  ideas  can  be  carried  out ;  but  under  a  centralised 
government,  Utopianism  is  allowed  to  run  riot. 


VIII. 

Having  touched  upon  uniformity,  we  now  come  to  the 
question  of  the  decline  of  intellectual  power.  To  this  many  causes 
have  contributed.  One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  certain :  namely,  that 
educational  results  have  borne  no  due  proportion  to  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made.  Under  a  centralised  system  there  is  either  per- 
petual change  going  on  in  the  teaching  staff,  the. course  of  studies, 
and  the  rules — as  has  been  the  case  during  past  years  in  France— 
or  else  everything  falls  into  a  state  of  stagnation,  and  the  school 
becomes  a  kind  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  where  everything  is  at  a  standstilL 
During  a  reforming  epoch,  improvements  may  possibly  be  effected; 
but  they  are  presented  in  such  a  swathing  of  red  tape,  and  usuallj 
prove  so  impracticable,  that  the  best-intentioned  subordinates  lose 
heart,  and,  feeling  that  they  themselves  have  no  voice  in  the  matter, 
they  decline  al!  responsibility,  and  lay  the  blame  of  non-success  at  the 
door  of  the  Government.  And  then,  little  by  little,  the  works  of  the 
educational  machine  grow  rusty,  till  at  last  they  can  hardly  be  kept 
going  at  all.  Besides,  as  all  individuality  is  looked  upon  with  dis- 
favour, even  if  it  be  not  absolutely  contraband,  the  genius  of  routine 
takes  possession  of  the  school,  and  everything  is  done  coldly, 
mechanically,  and  lifelessly,  because  that  spirit  of  self-devotion,  of 
enthusiastic  zeal,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  education,  has  fled  beyond 
recall.     What  else  could  we  expect  ?  When  once  the  oflSce  of  teacher 

proportion  to  tlie  spread  of  education.  Indeed,  statistics  go  far  to  pzove  the 
reverse  to  be  the  case.  In  1870,  4,157  suicides  were  registered  in  France;  in 
1878,  they  had  risen  to  6,434.  In  the  latter  year,  more  than  a  third  of  the  total 
number  of  births  were  registered  iUegitimate.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  monlity 
and  education  do  not  advance  hand-in-hand. 
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is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  bread-winner,  a  trade  like  any  other,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  fight  against  that  feeling  of  depression  which 
sooner  or  later  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  which  saps  the  principle 
of  life,  and  which,  taking  refuge  in  the  torpor  of  hopelessness,  refuses 
to  answer  either  whip  or  spur. 

Apart  from  the  highest  motives,  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  the  most  thankless  task  imaginable  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  intelligent  well-educated  men  and  women,  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  can  be  induced  to  spend  their  lives  in  such  dreary 
work,  whilst  undertaking  it  purely  as  a  matter  of  business.  It  would 
take  long  to  reckon  the  number  of  teachers  of  both  sexes,  not  being 
members  of  a  religious  order,  who,  entering  upon  their  duties  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  eighteen,  are  utterly  wearied  and  disgusted  by 
the  time  they  are  four-and-twenty.  The  education  of  children  is 
indeed  an  irksome  task  to  those  who  do  not  see  in  their  pupils  souls 
to  be  kept  pure,  to  be  adorned  with  all  good  and  noble  qualities,  and 
to  be  trained  for  eternity.  A  teacher  who  does  not  keep  this  always 
before  bis  eyes,  must  fail.  If  he  does  not  take  this  lofty  view  of  his 
calling,  his  life  is  far  less  enviable  than  that  of  a  porter  or  a  cab- 
driver. 

Nothing,  unquestionably,  is  so  destructive  of  all  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm as  the  stereotyped  monotonous  system  which  centralisation 
forces  on  all  educational  establishments.  The  experience  of  ten 
years,  during  the  Great  Eevolution,  proved  to  how  low  a  level  the 
profession  of  teaching  could  sink  in  the  schools  of  France.  All  the 
official  retm-ns  show  that  there  were  scarcely  any  pupils  in  the  few 
schools  that  existed.  This  failure  was  assuredly  not  caused  by  any 
lack  of  educational  views,  schemes,  or  codes.  The  eighteenth  century 
had  distinguished  itself  by  the  amount  of  eloquence  expended,  and 
the  number  of  volumes  indited,  on  the  theme. 

Under  the  laws  lately  passed,  or  shortly  to  be  passed,  we  believe 
that  before  twenty  years  have  elapsed  France  will  see  a  marked 
decline  of  the  intellectual  level  in  her  elementary  schools.  Deprived 
of  the  stimulus  created  by  the  rivalry  of  the  free  schools,  disturbed  by 
perpetual  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  or  alterations  in  the  rules, 
and  stifled  under  the  dead  weight  of  uniformity,  the  State-supported 
schools  will  see  their  intellectual '  standard  gradually  but  inevitably 
lowered. 


IX. 

On  the  weakening  of  moral  fibre  we  shall  not  dwell  at  any  great 
length:  we  shall  only  remark  that  the  evil  effects  of  centralisa- 
tion on  the  character  of  our  people  is  shown  in  the  want  of 
backbone  which,  unfortunately,  distinguishes  France  amongst  the 
nations.     By  '  back-bone '  we  mean  that  combination  of  mental  and 
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moral  strength  which  is  seen  in  men  who  respect  the  rights  of  others 
whilst  they  maintain  their  own  self-respect*  Men  of  this  descriptiaii 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with  amongst  us ;  the  national  pendulum  oscil- 
lates too  swiftly  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  from  a  state  of  wild 
revolt  to  one  of  abject  sycophancy.  In  few  modem  Freachmen, 
therefore^  do  we  find  self-reliance  united  with  respect  for  authority. 

Official  centralisation  has  much  to  answer  for  on  this  head,  since 
it  places  the  whole  country  under  the  iron  rule  of  an  impassive  and 
all  but  irresponsible  central  power.  How  is  it  possible  for  men  to 
preserve  their  self-respect  when  their  livelihood  depends  on  the 
pleasure  of  a  minister,  whom  they  are  powerless  to  oppose,  and  who 
by  a  word  of  his  mouth  or  a  stroke  of  his  pen  can  make  or  mar 
their  fortunes  ?  A  few  of  the  more  energetic  spirits  muster  courage 
to  rise  up  against  the  system,  and  these  become  insurrectionists: 
but  the  majority  bow  their  heads  under  the  yoke,  carefully  uttering 
their  protests  in  a  whisper,  and  thus  adding  hypocrisy  to  servility^ 
vices  which,  of  all  others,  most  surely  sap  the  morality  of  a  countiy. 

But  if  such  are  the  effects  of  centralisation  on  the  nation  at 
large,  the  evil  is  intensified  a  hundredfold  when  it  influences  those 
to  whom  the  education  of  our  youth  is  entrusted,  and  on  whom  the 
national  future  may  thus  be  said  to  depend.  Certainly  it  is  not  in 
teachers  who  coimt  merely  as  ciphers  in  the  official  returns,  and  who 
are  usually  looked  upon  and  treated  as  machines,  that  we  can  hope 
to  find  independence  of  mind  or  dignity  of  character.  Over  their  heads 
the  dread  of  removal  or  dismissal  hangs  like  a  sword ;  and  all  hone^ 
pride,  all  uprightness  of  aim,  is  absolutely  driven  out  of  them. 

These,  then,  are  in  brief  the  results  of  centralisation.  This  is 
what  we  meant  by  the  want  of  backbone  which  we  regretted  in  our 
compatriots.  Let  us  not  forget  that  a  country  in  which  bone  and 
sinew  of  character  are  deficient  is  destined  sooner  or  later  to  be  con- 
quered or  enslaved. 

Should  France  endure  these  State-supported,  gratuitous,  secular, 
and  compulsory  educational  fetters  for  another  half-century ;  should 
she  for  that  space  of  time  submit  to  see  the  teaching  of  her  childien 
steeped  in  unbelief,  biassed  by  party  spirit,  and  eaten  through  and 
through  by  the  canker  of  uniformity ;  should  the  sight  of  all  these 
evils  fail  to  rouse  her  to  shake  herself  free,  and  to  replace  this  sterile 
and  unnatural  system  by  one  more  natural  and  more  productive; 
then,  indeed,  we  may  look  for  a  great  moral  and  intellectual  dowo&ll 
in  the  land.  Then,  when  we  see  minds,  souls,  and  hearts  barren 
alike  of  principle,  of  faith,  of  courage^  and  when  our  men  have  no 
manliness  left  in  them — then  we  may  well  say  in  our  despair,  Finix 
OaUicG.  For  the  France  that  we  knew  and  loved,  and  were  proud  of, 
will  then  exist  no  longer.  The  land  that  brought  forth  Duguesdin 
and  Bayard  will  be  ready  to  bow  down  before  the  conqueror.  If 
the  Germans  did  again  come,  what  would  it  matter  ? 
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X. 

Having  now  drawn  attention  to  the  defects  of  State-supported^ 
centralised  education,  we  shall  proceed  briefly  to  point  out  whatever 
merits  the  system  may  possess.  In  our  eyes,  the  drawbacks  are  so 
many  and  so  great  that  no  amount  of  apparent  advantages  can 
counterbalance  them  ;  nevertheless,  such  advantages  do  exist,  and  we 
are  iar  from  asserting  that  the  action  of  the  State  upon  education  is 
invariably  hurtful. 

In  times  like  the  present,  when  there  is  no  fear  that  education 
will  be  undervalued,  and  when  there  is  a  su£Scient  amount  of  private 
enterprise  to  set  on  foot  all  necessary  imdertakings  of  the  kind,  the 
onlyfnnction  left  to  the  State  is  that  of  inspection.  The  State 
ought  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  education,  to  fix  the  standard  to 
be  reached  by  all  who  aspire  to  a  public  career,  to  restore  old  and 
useful  foundations,  and  even  to  keep  them  up  should  no  corporations 
or  individuals  be  able  or  willing  to  support  them.  It  is  for  the  State 
to  supply  what  these  individuals  or  corporations — whether  from  a 
paucity  of  energy  or  of  means — ^may  leave  undone :  the  State  should 
encourage  learning  by  munificent  rewards,  should  keep  a  lofty  ideal 
ever  before  the  student's  eyes,  should  excite  emulation  and  encourage 
diligence.  The  surest  way  to  effect  these  ends  is  to  proportion  the 
encouragement  afforded  to  the  amount  of  work  accomplished.  '  Pay- 
ment by  results,'  subject  to  some  slight  amendments,  seems  to  us  to 
be  as  perfect  a  method  as  can  be  devised  for  carrying  on  national 
education.  As  regards  rules  of  discipline  and  courses  of  study,  the 
State  may  recommend  these,  but  should  seldom,  if  ever,  insist  upon 
their  being  adopted.  In  these  matters  we  advocate  freedoI^  of  action, 
and  we  are  the  declared  foes  of  uniformity.  The  different  districts 
of  Fiance  have  their  peculiar  characteristics,  manners,  and  customs ; 
and  it  is  best  to  leave  such  things  to  be  settled  by  local  usage  and 
experience.  In  short,  the  business  of  the  State  is,  not  to  fill  the 
place  of  individual  enterprise,  but  to  foster  and  aid  it.  It  is  possible 
that  where  State  intervention  is  restricted  within  these  limits  private 
interests  may  occasionally  suffer ;  but,  without  contesting  this  point, 
we  feel  assured  that  the  benefits  accruing  to  pupils  and  teachers,  to 
society  at  large,  and  to  the  State  itself,  under  this  plan,  far  outweigh 
any  conceivable  drawbacks. 

The  increased  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  teachers,  their  feeling 
of  satisfaction  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  the  zeal  and  self-de- 
votion called  forth,  the  economical  administration  of  the  funds,  the 
self-reliance  fostered  by  a  system  which  gives  free  scope  for  action  to 
all,  the  high  moral  tone  and  kindliness  of  bearing  which  prevails, 
are  an  unmixed  good  in  themselves,  and  they  extend  an  influence  as 
&r-reaching  as  it  is  salutary.    A  people  pervaded  by  these  principles 
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must  needs  be  a  great  people,  a  people  morally  and  physically  sound, 
high-minded  and  noble-hearted,  self-reliant  and  firm  of  purpose; 
a  people  fitted  to  rtde  amongst  the  nations. 


XL 

■ 

Such  is  the  spectacle  now  offered  to  the  world  by  England*  The 
quality  which  stamps  an  Englishman  amongst  Continental  nations 
is  his  self-reliance ;  and  for  this  valuable  quality  Englishmen  are 
principally  indebted  to  their  educational  system.  Hitherto  England 
has  relied  in  a  great  measure  on  private  enterprise,  and  she  has  been 
rewarded  for  her  good  sense  in  so  doing  by  the  amount  of  zeal  and 
self-devotion  which  have  thereby  been  called  forth.  The  freedom  of 
action  granted  to  parents  and  pupils  and  teachers,  as  well  as  to  the 
local  authorities,  has  benefited  all  alike.  One  spring  of  incalculable 
value  in  the  English  educational  machinery  is  the  institution  of 
school  managers ;  an  institution  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  country, 
we  trust  may  never  be  tampered  with.  The  efficiency  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  managers;  and  when 
the  manager  imites  in  himself  a  considerable  share  of  local  conse- 
quence with  the  position  of  a  minister  of  religion — as  is  the  ca^e  in 
most  of  the  denominational  schools — ^his  influence  permeates  their 
teaching  with  a  religious  and  moral  tone  which  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  other  educational  elements  put  together. 

Let  us  hope  that  England  will  leave  her  school  system  untouched, 
and,  above  all,  that  she  will  retain  her  school  managers ;  that  she  will 
not  meddle  with  her  denominational  schools,  and  that  the  Board 
schools  introduced  in  1870  will  not  usurp  a  larger  educational  spheie 
than  they  at  present  occupy.  England  has  not  yet  pledged  herself 
to  enter  upon  the  perilous  path  now  being  trodden  by  Continental 
nations ;  but  she  has  reached  the  slippery  descent  which  leads  to  it. 
May  she  be  warned  in  time  to  stop  short  whilst  it  is  yet  in  her  power 
to  do  BO,  before  she  has  made  another  step  in  the  direction  of  State- 
supported,  centralised  education  I  We  know  that  the  heads  of  the 
Educational  Department  in  England  are  fully  alive  to  the  evils  of 
centralisation ;  and  Mr.  Mundella  recently  said  that  on  no  account 
must  there  be  any  interference  with  the' voluntary  system,  which  be 
looked  upon  as  a  subject  of  pride  and  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
country.  But,  in  spite  of  all  utterances,  parliamentary  or  extra- 
parliamentary,  we  once  more  repeat  to  the  English  nation,  <  JBe  upon 
your  guard!'  When  the  Education  Act  was  passed,  in  1870, the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  asserted  that  their  intention  was  to  supplement, 
not  to  supplant,  voluntary  efforts.  Yet,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
many  denominational  schools  have  been  swamped,  and  their  place 
has  been  filled  by  Board  schools.     Let  the  English  people,  then,  be 
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upon  their  guard,  and  pause  before  it  is  too  late.  We  do  not  urge 
this  in  the  interests  of  religion  alone :  we  urge  it  in  the  interests  of 
science,  the  progress  of  which  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  individual 
enterprise,  in  the 'interest  of  financial  thrift  and  good  management, 
in  the  interests  of  the  self-reliant  English  character,  of  the  well-being 
of  society,  and  of  national  prosperity.  For  the  sake  of  parents,  of 
children,  and  of  teachers,  in  the  name  of  religion  and  of  common 
sense,  we  repeat  the  ancient  saying, '  Caveant  Consvles  ! '  Let  those 
on  whom  the  future  of  England  depends  take  heed  of  the  warning. 

Abb£  Mabtin. 


J 
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THE  SITE  OF  PARADISE. 
An  Akciekt  Paobleh  solved  bt  Modern  Scholabshif.^ 

Dr.  Friedbich  Delitzsch,  Professor  of  Assyriology  in  the  Unifersity 
of  Leipzig,  is  well  known  as  a  distinguished  investigator  of  Assyrian 
literature.  For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
his  important  contributions  to  this  difficult  branch  of  science,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  he  is  the  son  of  Professor  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch, 
the  renowned  Hebrew  scholar  and  theologian,  whose  Biblical  com- 
mentaries have  attained  a  worldwide  reputation. 

In  the  latter  half  of  last  year  Professor  Friedrich  Delitsch 
published  a  remarkable  work  on  the  position  of  the  Paradise  mentioned 
in  the  early  part  of  Genesis.  This  work  has  already  created  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  many  quarters,  and  is  likely  to  create  still  more 
when  its  conclusions  are  more  generally  known.  The  subject  of 
which  it  treats  is  of  deep  interest  not  only  to  theologians,  but  also 
to  the  general  public. 

The  second  chapter  of  Genesis  states  that  ^  the  Lord  God 
( Jahaveh  Elohim)  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden,'  and  there  he 
placed  the  man  whom  He  had  formed,  in  order  '  to  dress  (till)  it  and 
to  keep  it.'  *  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  (Jahaveh 
Elohim)  to  grow  eveiy  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good 
for  food ;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil'  (Gen.  ii.  8,  9,  15). 

The  garden  of  Eden  is  accordingly  referred  to  in  a  later  chapter 
of  the  same  book  (Gen.  xiii.  10)  as  '  the  garden  of  the  Lord '  (of 
Jahaveh),  and  the  same  expression  is  used  concerning  it  in  the  second 
part  of  Isaiah  (li.  3).  It  is  similarly  described  as  *  the  garden  of 
God' (Elohim)  in  three  places  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel  (xxviii  13, 
xxxi.  8,  and  xxzi.  9) ;  in  the  last  quoted  passage  the  article  occois 
before  the  name  of  God  (Elohim).  The  language  of  Ezekiel  conveys 
the  impression  that  the  garden  in  question  was  in  existence  in  bis 
day.     For  he  represents  the  Almighty  as  saying,  *  I  have  made  him 

>  Wo  lag  da»  Parodies?  Mne  Biblisch-Aayrufloffigche  Stfidie.  Mit  Kahlreicben 
Assyriologischen  Beitragen  zur  biblischen  Lander  und  V olkerkunde,  und  einer  Karte 
Babyloniens,  von  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Professor  der  Assyriologie  an  der  UniTcr- 
sit&t  Leipzig.    Leipzig,  J.  G.  Hinrichs'sche  Bnchhandlnng,  1881. 
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(Asshur  or  Assyria)  fair  by  the  multitude  of  his  branches,  bo  that  all 
the  trees  of  Eden  that  were  in  the  garden  of  Grod  envied  him ' 
(Ezek.  zzzi.  9).  l^he  translators  of  our  Authorised  Version  have, 
indeed,  introduced  a  gloas  into  their  translation  of  this  passage  by 
the  insertion  of  the  word  *were,'  printed,  however,  in  italics  to 
denote  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original  Hebrew.  But  the 
context  of  the  passage  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  gloss  is 
erroneous,  and  that  clause  ought  to  be  rendered,  ^  all  the  trees  of 
Eden  that  are  in  the  garden  of  God  (the  Elohim)  envied  him.' 

Nor  does  the  participial  form  made  use  of  in  Gen.  ii.  10  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  rendered  in  our  Authorised  Version  as  the 
historical  past  ('  a  river  went  out  of  Eden '),  bear  the  significlition 
which  some  have  sought  to  put  upon  the  statemeint  in  that  verse, 
namely,  *a  river  used  to  go  forth  out  of  Eden,''  as  if  the  language 
used  by  the  writer  were  designed  to  convey  a  significant  hint  that 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  locality  since  the  time  of  which  his 
narrative  treats. 

The  ancient  Greek  translation,  known  as  the  Septuagint  (the 
LXX),  translates  the  word  *  garden '  by '  paradise,'  which  has  generally 
been  considered  to  be  a  word  of  Persian  extraction,  and  was  im- 
doubtedly  introduced  into  the  Greek  language  by  Xenophon  directly 
fix)ni  the  Persian.  But  it  is  hot  impossible  that  the  word  in  questioil 
came  into  Persian  from  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian.  For  although  it 
has  not  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  discovered  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  those  inscriptions  contain  numerous  statements  of  the 
fact  that  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchs  delighted  in  those 
large  gardens  and  parks  of  trees  surrounded  by  walls,  which  the 
Persians  were  wont  to  call  ^  paradises,'  and  as  the  Persians  seem  to 
have  been  in  this  particular  mere  copyists  of  the  Babylonians,  the 
name  of  these  pleasure -parks  may  have  been  derived  by  them  from  a 
Babylonian  source. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  name  of  Eden  is  given  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  three  distinct  localities ;  namely,  first,  to  the  garden 
of  Eden  spoken  of  chiefly  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  secondly,  to  the 
country  alluded  to  in  Rabshakeh's  speech,  recorded  in  2  Kings  zix.  1 2, 
and  in  the  parallel  place  in  Isaiah  xzxvii.  12,  <  the  children  of  Eden 
which  were  in  Telassar ; '  and  thirdly, '  the  house  of  Eden,'  referred  to 
by  the  prophet  Amos  (i.  5)  as  closely  connected  with  Damascus. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  country  termed  by  the  name  of  Eden 
in  the  two  latter  passages  is  one  and  the  same,  the  Bene-Eden  (the 
children  of  Eden)  being  the  name  of  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  district 
called  Eden,  or  Beth-Eden  (the  house  of  Eden),  in  western  Meso- 
potamia, not  far  from  the  locality  of  the  modem  cities  Aintab  and 
Urfiu    This  district  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Assur-nasir-pal 

*  See  Kaatiaoh-Gesenins*  ffeh  Or,  §  134,  2c]  Ewald*s  Lehrh.  §  168,  2. 
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and  Salmanassax  by  the  name  of  Bit-(s=Beth^  house  of)  AdinL  See 
among  other  passages,  Records  of  ike  Past,  vol.  iii.  p.  47. 

It  must  be  carefully  noted  that  the  name  Eden,  when  used  to 
denote  the  Grarden  of  Eden  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed,  is 
vocalised  in  a  different  manner  (yvt)  from  the  same  name  when  used 
as  the  designation  of  the  other  district  referred  to  (t?y)«  The  dif- 
ference in  the  punctuation  is  indeed  so  slight  that  in  another  case  it 
would  be  scarcely  worth  noticing.  Slight  as  it  is,  it  is  in  this 
case  systematically  adhered  to  throughout  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is, 
therefore  probable  that  the  distinction  made  has  a  special  sig- 
nificance, and  represents  an  historical  tradition,  according  to  which 
the  two  names  were  regarded  as  entirely  distinct  from  one  another. 

The  ancient  Greek  translation  (the  LXX)  exhibits  traces  of  a  dis> 
position  on  the  part  of  its  translators  to  regard  the  story  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis  as  a  mystical 
narration.  The  disposition  to  allegorise  the  story  manifests  itself  in 
the  following  manner.  Wherever  the  phrase  *  Gturden  of  Eden '  oocurB 
(except  in  Gen.  ii.  8),  the  phrase  is  translated  in  the  LXX  by  ^  the 
paradise  of  pleasure'  (so  in  Gen.  ii.  15,  iii.  23,  24,  Joel  iL  3). 
The  proper  name  Eden  is  similarly  rendered  '  pleasure '  by  the  LXX 
in  Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  xxxi.  16,  18,  xxxvi.  35,  and  in  other  places  b; 
< paradise'  or  'paradise  of  the  Lord'  (as  in  Ezek.  xxxi.  9,  and 
Isaiah  Ii.  8).  In  a  very  few  places  the  name  when  used  without 
the  word  '  garden '  is  regarded  as  a  proper  name  ('E8i/t),  as  in  Gen.  iL 
10,  iv.  16  ;  and  in  Gen.  ii.  8,  'And  the  Lord  planted  a  paradise  in 
Edem.' 

Very  little  light  as  to  the  precise  geographical  position  of  Eden 
can  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  expression  '  eastward,'  which 
occurs  in  Gen.  ii.  8,  and  intimates  that  Eden  lay  somewhere  east- 
ward of  the  land  of  Palestine.  Nor  does  the  statement  that '  Cain 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod  east  of  Eden '  (Gen.  iv.  16,  17)  afford  more 
information.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  garden  must  have  been 
situated  in  a  warm  eastern  climate,  for  mention  is  made  of  'the 
cool  (lit.  the  breeze)  of  the  day '  (Cren.  iii.  8).  Adam  and  Eve  were 
content  to  cover  themselves  after  the  fall  with  fig  leaves  nidelj 
stitched  together,  which  is  also  a  proof  that  the  climate  of  Eden 
was  warm  and  genial.  Wellhausen,  however,  maintains  a  different 
opinion :  namely,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  places  Eden  in  the  East, 
not  in  a  warm  and  genial  climate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  northern 
and  cold  region.  In  £eivour  of  this  view  Wellhausen  lays  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  guilty  pair  after  their  transgression  were  provided 
by  God's  kindly  care  with  coats  of  skins.  But  that  scholar  has 
been  strangely  forgetful,  as  Professor  Fried.  Delitzsch  does  not 
fail  to  observe,  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Orientals  wear  coats 
of  skins  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  that  the  prophet  Elijah 
had  such  a  '  hairy  coat '  (2  Kings  i.  8),  and  John  the  Baptist  wore 
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also  in  the  wilderness  a  similar  heavy  coat  of  camels'  hair  (Matt, 
iii.  4). 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Crenesis  professes  to  give  a  minute 

description  of  the  locality  of  the  Grarden  of  Eden.    His  words  are : — 

^  A  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden,  and  from  thence '  \i,e. 

after  passing  out  of  the  garden]  '  it  was  parted '  [it  parts  itself],  ^  and 

became  into  four  heads '  [became  four  arms,  or  branches].     The  fact 

must  be  borne  in  mind,  noticed  long  ago  by  Dr.  W.  Aldis  Wright,  in 

Lis  article  on  Eden  in  Smith's  Biblical  Dictiona/ryj  that  the  word 

'vent  forth  '  (k^^^),  which  occurs  in  this  description,  is  used  only  in 

reference  to  a  river  descending  downwards  from  its  source.    The  four 

arms,  or  independent  streams,  into  which  the  river  which  watered  the. 

garden  of  Eden  was  divided  after  passing  through  that  paradise,  are 

minutely  described  by  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Crenesis :   ^  The  name 

of  the  first  is  Fison  (Pishon) ;  that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole 

land  of  Havilah  (lit.  the  ffavUah),  where  there  is  gold  (or,  the  gold) ; 

and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good :  there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx 

stone.   And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon  (Gril^on) ;  that  is  it 

which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Gush '  [the  Authorised  Version 

contains  here  a  gloss,  translating  ^  Gush '  by  ^  Ethiopia. ']     And  the 

name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel ;  that  is  it  which  goeth  toward  the 

east  of  Assyria '  [more  correctly  rendered,  with  Knobel  and  Kalisch, 

^ which  floweth  before  Assyria'].     'And    the   fourth  river  that  is 

Euphrates'  (Gen.  ii.  11-14). 

Two  of  the  rivers  mentioned  here  are  well  known.    The  Perath 
(coneiform  Purdt^  Arab.  FurcUy  old  Pers.  Ufratu),  which  Hhe  Greeks 
caUed  Euphrates,  was  so  well  known  that  the  writer  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  specify  any  of  the  countries  through  which  it  passes, 
from  its  first  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  until  it  finally  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Persian  Gulf.   He  simply  says, '  the  fourth 
river  that  is  Euphrates.'    The  Hiddekel  is  the  Tigris.     In  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  the  name  of  this  river  is  Idiklat  or  Diklat,  whence 
the  Hebrew  form  (^iJ'JD,  Sam.     ^pnn>  pronounced  by  the  modem 
Samaritans,  according  to  Petermann,  eddeqd  or  eddekd),  which 
occurs  in  Gen.  ii.  14,  Dan.  x.  4.     Other  Shemitic  corruptions  of 
the  name  are  Syr.  Detdath,  Ghald.  Diglath,  Arab.  Diglaiu.    The  old 
Persian  form,  found  in  the  Behistun  inscription  is  Tigra,  whence  the 
Crreek  forms  Tiyfyri^  and  Tiypis.    The  philological  and  geographical 
dissertations  of  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch  on  these  rivers  and  their 
tributary  streams  form  a  most  interesting  portion  of  his  book.     It 
may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  the  description  of  the  Tigris  given  by 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  indicates  plainly  that,  although  the 
class  of  readers  for  whose  benefit  the  author  originally  composed  his 
work  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  geographical  position  of  that 
river,  the  knowledge  they  possessed  of  it  was  considerably  less  than 
that  they  had  of  the  Euphrates.     Hence  the  more  detailed  descrip- 
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tion  given  of  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  and  of  that  part  only  which 
would  be  known  by  fame  to  his  countrymen.  This  isoneof  tiie  inci« 
dental  indications  which  the  book  of  Genesis  affords  of  having  been 
written  at  a  period  considerably  earlier  than  that  of  the  captivity  in 
Babylon. 

Although  two  out  of  the  four  streams  which  issued  forth  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden  are  known  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  greatest 
variety  of  opinion  has  always  prevailed  respecting  the  two  other 
streams.  Consequently  the  locality  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  has  ever 
been  a  subject  of  controversy.  An  interesting  catalogue  of  the  con- 
flicting views  of  scholars  and  theologians  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
at  the  close  of  Kalisch's  excursus  on  the  site  of  Paradise  in  his  Ei^ 
rical  and  Critical  CommefifUary  on  the  Book  of  Oeneais,  and  a  less 
complete,  but  still  very  able,  sketch  of  the  same  is  given  in  Dr.  W. 
Aldis  Wright's  article,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  mad& 

We  do  not  propose  in  our  present  article  to  give  any  aocoont  of 
the  interpretations  of  former  scholars,  except  so  far  as  is  necessary  for 
the  immediate  purpose  we  have  in  view,  which  is  to  point  out  how 
the  study  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  shed  a  great  deal  of  light 
upon  a  question,  which  has  often  been  regarded  as  insoluble.  The 
view  put  forward  by  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch  affords  a  satisbc- 
tory  explanation  of  the  many  and  perplexing  difficulties  with  which 
the  narrative  has  hitherto  been  beset.  The  allegorical  interpretation  of 
the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Grenesis,  to  the  support  of  which  the  ren- 
derings of  the  LXX  probably  contributed  not  a  little,  was  first  traced 
out  in  all  its  details  by  Philo,  and  afterwards  advocated  in  a  modified 
form  by  Origen.  This  mode  of  explanation,  however,  is  too  extrava- 
gant to  deserve  here  more  than  a  passing  reference. 

The  various  solutions  of  the  problem  which  require  a  real  eiaini- 
nation  may  be  divided  into  three  groups.  The  first  consists  of  solu- 
tions proposed  by  writers  who,  from  want  of  geographical  knowledge 
themselves,  or  from  a  conviction  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Geneas 
was  deficient  in  his  geographical  information,  place  the  locality  of 
Paradise  in  some  Utopia  not  to  be  found  on  this  earth.  A  second 
class  of  writers  have  located  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  Armenia,  and 
the  third  and  last  class  have  sought  to  discover  it  in  Southern  Baby- 
lonia in  the  locality  of  the  Shatt  el- Arab.  This  latter  stream  is  fonned 
by  the  jimctions  of  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and,  after 
a  course  of  considerably  over  two  hundred  miles,  flows  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  after  having  received,  however,  in  its  course  two  important 
affluents,  the  Karun,  identified  by  some  with  the  Pishon,  and  the 
Kercha  or  Karasa,  identified  with  the  Gil^ion. 

This  last-named  hypothesis  must,  however,  now  be  abandoned.  For 
Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch  has  proved  conclusively  that  the  stream  of 
the  Shatt  el- Arab  had  no  existence  in  early  times.  PUny  states  expressly 
(vL  §  130)  that  the  Euphrates  originally  discharged  its  waters  directly 
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into  the  FerBian  Grulf,  and  Bitter  (as  quoted  by  Delitzsch)  obeerves 
that  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Grreat  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates  were  still  separated  from  one  another  by  the  distance 
of  at  least  a  good  day^s  journey.  The  delta  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  distinguished  for  its  rapid  growth.  It  increases,  according  to 
Loftus,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  of  land  in  seventy  years.  According 
to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  its  growth  was  far  more  rapid  in  ancient 
times,  when  it  probably  grew  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  thirty  years. 
The  city  Charaz  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Mohammerah.  But  in  the  days  of  Alexander  that  city  was 
only  two  thonrand  paces  from  the  sea.  In  the  time  of  Juba  II.,  as 
Delitzsch  notes  in  his  appendix,  that  is  about  I  B.C.,  that  city  ^  lay 
inland  fifty,  or  indeed  one  hundred  and  twenty  Boman  miles.' 

But  what  is  even  still  more  decisive  is  that  the  delta  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  was  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib 
8  sea  which  ran  inland  far  beyond  Mohammerah.  Into  that  sea, 
termed  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  Nar  Marratum,  or  the  salt 
water  stream^  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  discharged  their  waters 
independently  of  one  another,  without  uniting  in  one  common 
channel.  The  designation  Nar  Marratum  was  known  as  a  name  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  time  of  the  Achamenidean  monarchs.' 

The  proofe  adduced  by  the  learned  Professor  (in  the  appendix  to 
his  work)  in  support  of  his  statement  that  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea, 
running  inland  perhaps  several  hundred  miles,  anciently  divided 
Babylonia  and  Elam,  are  not  such  as  can  be  here  conveniently  repro- 
duced. The  Persian  Gulf  extended  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  nearly 
as  far  inland  as  the  modem  Komah,  or  about  one  hundred  English 
miles  from  the  present  extremity  of  the  Shatt  el-Arab  furthest  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  For  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  speak  of  a  great 
naval  expedition  which  Sennacherib  made  against  Elam,  in  which  he 
transported  his  army  over  this  arm  of  the  sea  in  large  vessels,  in 
order  to  attack  the  army  of  Elam  at  the  city  of  Nagitu,  situated  on 
the  opposite  coast  a  few  miles  north  of  the  spot  where  the  river  Ulai 
(the  Pasitigris)  discharged  its  waters  into  this  sea,  that  is  nearly 
opposite  to  the  modem  Busra. 

The  fact  thus  established  that  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  in  ancient  times  flowed,  independently  of  one  another, 
into  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  completely  destractive  of  all  those  theories 
which  would  locate  the  Garden  of  Eden  near  the  Shatt  el-Arab  in 
Southern  Babylonia.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  lay  any  stress, 
in  confuting  such  theories,  on  the  objection  of  Dr.  W.  Aldis  Wright 
already  referred  to,  or  to  point  out  many  other  difficulties  which  beset 
the  hypotheses  referred  to. 

*  The  name  Marratom,  Prof.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  has  suggested,  is  to  be  found  in 
Jer.  1.  21,  where  in  our  Version  '  the  land  of  Merathaim  '  is  spoken  of.  The  sugges- 
tion is  one  of  no  little  interest. 
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Those  commentators  who  consid^  the  Grarden  of  Eden  'was  in 
Armenia  generally  identify  the  Gilion  with  the  Araxes  or  the  Aras 
(Arab.  Crai^un  er-Bas),  which,  after  receiving  into  its  stream  the 
waters  of  the  Kyros,  falls  at  last  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Xenophon 
gives  the  name  Phasis  to  the  Araxes  in  its  upper  course.  Hence 
some  preferred  to  identify  the  Araxes  with  the  Pishon  and  the  Kyios 
with  the  Grihon.  It  is  true  that  the  source  of  the  Aras,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  is  to  be  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia.  But  independently  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
beset  the  attempt  to  make  out  the  various  lands  mentioned  b;  the 
Hebrew  historian,  the  fact  that  neither  the  Araxes  nor  the  Kjros  caa 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  one  and  the  same  stream  with  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  is  fatal  to  this  theory.  The  same  may  he 
.said  of  the  hypothesis  which,  identifying  the  Araxes  or  the  Ejios 
-^th  the  Gihon  of  Genesis,  seeks  to  discover  the  Pishon  in  the  Phasis, 
rnotw  the  Bion,  on  the  borders  of  the  ancient  Colchis,  separating  it 
tfroiE  Armenia.  The  Phasis,  moreover,  has  no  connection  whatever 
'with  any  of  the  other  rivers. 

Still  more  hopeless,  perhaps,  was  the  attempt  to  connect  the 
'  Oxus,  called  by  the  Arabic  geographers  by  the  name  of  Gaihun,  with 
the  river  of  Paradise  of  the  same  name  (the  Gihon).  The  Oxos, 
which  now  flows  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  was  anciently  considered  tohaye 
flowed  into  the  Caspian,  but  its  sources  are  far  removed  from  those  of 
ihe  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

Hence,  if  the  geographical  correctness  of  the  narrative  contained 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  was  to  be  maintained,  and  the  locality  of  Eden 
to  be  sought  for  in  some  district  of  the  mountainous  country  of  Ar- 
menia, it  became  necessary  to  maintain  that  the  configuration  oftht 
•<:ountry  had  been  altered  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature  from 
-that  presented  in  the  early  days  of  which  the  book  of  Genesis  speaks. 
Many  theologians  therefore  sought,  like  Luther,  to  account  for  the 
discrepancy  by  supposing  that  the  Deluge  had  obliterated  all  traces 
of  the  early  Paradise,  and  had  altered  the  courses  of  the  four  rivers 
which  once  flowed  from  a  common  source. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority, 
perhaps,  of  modem  critics,  untrammelled  by  dogmatic  prepossessions 
in  favour  of  the  historical  truthfulness  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  con- 
sidered themselves  bound  to  maintain  that  the  writer  or  copipiler  of 
that  book  had  but  a  scanty  knowledge  of  the  district  or  lands  which 
he  professes  to  describe,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  geography  was 
on  a  level  with  that  of  many  other  ancient  writers.  Josephus  sav 
nothing  nbsurd  in  the  opinion  that  the  Pishon  was  the  Granges  and 
the  Gi^ion  the  Nile.  For  he  thought  that  the  great  ocean  (which, 
according  to  the  Greek  writers  from  whom  he  derived  his  informa- 
tion, flowed  round  the  world)  was  the  original  stream  from  which  the 
four  rivers  came.     It  may  be  said  that  he  regarded  the  account  of 
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Moses  as  at  least  partly  allegorical,  and  hence  the  incongruity  of  his 
geographical  notions  may  be  somewhat  excused.  But  the  same  excuse 
canoot  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  the  Church  fathers,  who  adopted  his 
riews  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Ganges  with  the  Pishon  without  per- 
ceiving the  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion  if  the  book  of  Grenesis  was 
to  be  supposed  to  be  correct  in  its  geography. 

Modem  scholars  who  regard  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Grenesis 
as  I^ndary  either  in  whole  or  in  part  have  maintained  that  the  land 
of  HavHah  is  to  be  identified  with  India,  ever  famous  for  its  gold  and 
gems.  Such  scholars  consider  the  Gihon  to  be  the  Nile.  In  defence 
of  the  latter  opinion  the  facts  are  pointed  out  (1)  that  the  Nile  flows 
through  Ethiopia,  which  is  explained  to  be  the  Cush  of  Gen.  ii.  13; 
and  (2)  that  the  LXX  identified  the  Gihon  and  the  Nile.  For  in  Jer. 
ii.  18,  in  place  of  Sihor  (Shihor;,  which  is  the  Nile  (compare  the 
rendering  of  the  Vulgate  in  Isaiah  xxiii,  3,  aemen  Nili)  the  LXX 
substitute  Vricovj  which  is  the  word  which  occurs  in  the  Alex,  and 
other  texts  of  the  LXX  in  Gen.  ii.  13  (the  Vatican  text,  however, 
reads  Ts&v  in  Gen.  ii.  13).  Sirach  also  evidently  regarded  Geon  as 
the  Nile  (Ecclesiasticus  xxiv.  27).  A  somewhat  similar  name  (Kea>i/) 
occurs  in  the  Coptic  glossaries  for  the  Nile,  which  tends  to  prove  that 
the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  Christians  regarded  the  Nile  as  the 
Gihon  of  Paradise. 

But  the  ancient  Shemites  were  by  no  means  so  deficient  in 
geographical  knowledge  as  has  often  been  imagined.  Professor 
Delitzsch  quotes  passages  from  Pliny  and  other  ancient  authorities 
which  prove  decisively  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  when 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  describes  l^avilah  as  a  land 
abounding  in  gold,  bdellium,  and  precious  stones,  that  he  had  any 
dim  traditionary  knowledge  of  the  far  distant  India. 

The  (harden  of  Eden  is  considered  by  Professor  F.  Delitzsch  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  land  of  Babylonia,  in  that  special  district 
in  which  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  approach  nearest 
to  each  other.  From  this  region,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  the 
water-courses  of  the  Gi^on  and  Pishon  formerly  flowed.  These  streams 
were  rivers,  or  rather  canals,  connected  with  the  Euphrates. 

It  is  certain  that  the  word  nahar  (y}})^  river ^  is  used  in 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  Babylonian  and  Arabic,  in  the  signification  of 
a  canal.  Chebar  (Eebar,  "i??,  signifying  greatness,  length)^  the 
'river,'  on  the  banks  of  which  Ezekiel  beheld  his  wondrous  visions 
(Ezek.  i.  1,  &c.\  was  probably  one  of  the  numerous  canals  of  the 
land  of  Babylonia.  It  was  probably  so  called  because  it  was  the 
largest  of  the  great  canals  (narati)  or  streams  of  that  country.  In 
Babylonia  there  are  no  other  rivers  in  existence,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  than  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  C(»nmentators 
have  often  sought  to  discover  the  river  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  in 
another  country  than  in  Hhe  land  of  the  Chaldsans,'  where  the 
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prophet  himself  distinctly  locates  it  (Ezek*  i.  3).  Eeil  and  other 
scholars  have  sought  to  identify  the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  with  the 
Khabur  (Arab.  j*.*U-9  Assyr.  i^Iabur),  the  well-known  afflne&t  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  falls  into  the  Euphrates  in  North  Mesopotamia 
at  Sirki,  the  ancient  Circesium.  But  this  latter  river  is  referred  to 
by  the  writer  of  the  second  book  of  Kings  by  the  name  of  J^bor, 
the  river  of  Grozan  (2  Kings  zvii.  6,  xviii.  11,  not  'Habor  by  the 
river  of  Gozan,'  as  our  A.  V.  translates  the  clause).  In  1  Qir.  t. 
26,  Habor  is  the  name  of  a  district,  and  the  river  is  there  called 
simply  *  the  river  of  Grozan/  Many  scholars  have  identified  tht 
!Habor  mentioned  in  the  second  book  of  Kings  with  an  unimportant 
affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  bears  indeed  that  name ;  but  the  addition 
of  the  clause,  *  the  river  of  Gozan,'  is,  independently  of  other  reasons, 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  that  opinion  (see  Delitzsch's  Wo  lag  im 
ParadieSy  p.  184).  Gozan  (Assyr.  Guzana)  was  originally  the  name 
of  a  city  of  JVIesopotamia  (2  Kings  xix.  12)^  and  afterwards  applied  to 
a  district  traversed  by  the  waters  of  the  Habor. 

It  is  necessary  here,  in  order  to  meet  an  obvious  objection,  to 
ob?erve  that  some  of  the  numerous  canals  of  Babylonia  were  not 
artificial  constructions,  dug  out  by  human  labour,  but  were  originally 
water-courses  or  natural  branches  of  the  Euphrates.  These  channels, 
having  in  the  course  of  ages  become  filled  up  with  sand,  were  in  later 
times  cleared  out,  enlarged,  and  transformed  into  canals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inland  navigation  and  irrigation. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  dcFcribes  the  river  Gi^on  as 
compassing  the  whole  land  of  Gush.  The  name  Gush  is  commonlj 
used  to  denote  Ethiopia,  the  well-known  country  of  Africa  watered 
by  the  upper  Nile.  But  it  is  used  in  the  book  of  Genesis  also  to 
denote  a  country  of  Asia.  In  Genesis  x.  7  there  are  seven  names 
mentioned  as  those  of  descendants  of  Gush,  the  son  of  Ham.  But 
not  one  of  them  can  be  pointed  out  with  any  certainty  as  the  desig- 
nation of  a  particular  African  land  or  people,  while  several  of  the 
name  occur  as  the  names  of  Asiatic  tribes  inhabiting  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia. 
Nimrod  was  also  a  son  of  Gush  (Gen.  x.  8-12),  and  the  commence- 
ment of  his  kingdom  was  Babylon,  and  Erech,  and  Akkad,  and 
Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Thus,  the  ruler  of  Northern  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  was  a  descendant  of  Gush.  There  was  an  Asiatic  as  well 
as  an  African  Gush.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Babylon  werecloselj 
connected  with  the  people  of  Elam,  and  thes3  Elamite-Sumerians 
(Babylonians)  are  included  imder  the  name  of  Gush  in  the  catalogue 
of  nations  given  in  the  tenth  of  Genesis. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  old  Elamite  population  exhibits  a 
type  somewhat  similar  to  the  Ethiopic  Cushites.  Professor  George 
Bawlinson,  in  his  Ancient  Monarchieej  vol.  il.  p.  500,  obEerves  that 
'  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cushite  race  was  connected  not 
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Teij  remotely  with  the  n^o.  In  Susiana,  where  the  Cushite  blood 
was  maintained  in  tolerable  purity — Elymseans  [Elamites]  and 
KisaianB^  existing  side  by  side  instead  of  blending  together — ^there 
was,  if  we  may  trust  the  Assyrian  remains^  a  very  decided  prevalency 
of  a  n^;ro  type  of  countenance.'  Instances  are  given  in  the  pictorial 
illostrations  to  be  found  in  Professor  George  Rawlinson's  work. 

Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch  notices  a  curious  fact  which  has 
prolttbly  something  to  do  with  this  as  yet  unexplained  connection  of 
the  Asiatic  Cushites  with  the  African  people  of  the  same  name.  The 
old  Babylonian  geographical  lists  mention  two  districts  of  Babylonia 
which  respectively  bore  the  non-Shemitic  names  of  Magana  and 
M^lugha — ^names  which  occur  in  the  vocabularies  close  to  one  another, 
and  appear,  like  Sumer  and  Akkad  (South  and  North  Babylonia),  to 
represent  the  two  great  divisions  of  united  Babylonia.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  also,  that  in  the  Annals  of  Sargon  II.  and  Sanherib  (Senna- 
cherib), Ethiopia  is  also  termed  Miluhu  (a  name  closely  connected 
with  Melugha),  and  in  the  Annals  of  Asarhaddon  (b.c.  681-668)  and 
Assarbanipal  (b.c.  668-  626)  Ethiopia  is  termed  by  the  name  both  of 
Melahu  and  Kusu  {^^),  while  in  the  Annais  of  Assurbanipal,  the 
land  of  Egypt  is  called  by  the  name  of  Makan.  It  appears  probable 
that  the  name  of  MSluhu  given  to  Ethiopia  had  something  to  do  with 
the  bestowal  of  the  name  Makan  on  Egypt.  However  the  fact  may 
ultimately  be  explained,  it  is  curious  that  there  was  a  district  of 
Babylonia  which  bore  a  name  identical  with  that  of  the  African  Gush 
or  Ethiopia. 

The  mention  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  the  narrative  of  the  book 
of  Genesis  proves  clearly  that  the  writer  refers  to  the  Asiatic  Gush 
and  not  to  Ethiopia.  The  country  indicated  by  Cush  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  land  situated  between  the  city  of  Babylon  and  the 
Peisian  Gulf.  When  the  book  of  Genesis  speaks  of  the  Gihon  com- 
passing the  whole  land  of  Cush,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  Gihon  flowed  round  the  country  indicated,  so  as  to  encompass  it 
on  all  sides  with  its  waters,  but  simply  that  the  country  of  Cush  from 
end  to  end  was  surrounded  on  one  side  at  least  by  that  stream  (comp. 
Isaiah  xxiii.  16 ;  Cant.  iii.  3  ;  1  Sam.  vii.  16). 

The  name  Qavilah  occurs  twice  in  the '  catalogue  of  nations  in 
Gen.  X.  In  verse  29  of  that  chapter  it  is  found  between  those  of 
Ophir  and  Jobab,  as  that  of  the  last  but  one  of  the  thirteen  sons  of 
Joktan.  The  Joktanite  tribes  seem  to  have  spread  themselves  from 
South  Arabia  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Their  northern  or  north- 
eastern border  was  Mesha  (Gen.  x.  30),  often  identified  with  the 
small  kingdom  of  Mesene,  and  situated  on  the  Persian  Gulf  north 
of  the  Pasitigris.  But  Mesha  is  more  correctly  identified  by  Pro- 
fessor Friedrich  Delitzsch  with  the  land  of  Mash'u  mentioned  in  the 

HioffiQi^  BibUcal  Xuik,  Hieroglyph,    ^ash,  JKJaisk,  KUh,  Ke»hy  but  not  Knsh ; 
Tid.  DelUzich,  p.  54. 
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duneiform  inscriptions.  That  land  f6rmfid;a.part  of  the  Syrian  desert 
"bordering  on  the  Eaphrates,  and  stretchki^' along  the  shore  of  the 
FerdsA  iriilf.  It^  is  significant  that  the  iiarde  '{jLavilah  occofs  also  in 
Gen.  z.  7,  as  that  of  the  second  son  of  Gt^i  Professor  Friedricb 
Delitzsch  consequently  maintains  that  the  land  of  l^avilah  was  a  por- 
tion of.  the  sorcalled  Syrian  desert  bordering,  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
extending  from  the  Persian  Grulf  on  the  souths  northwards  ahnost  as 
far  as  the  city  of  Babylon.  A  portion  of  this  district  is  even  to  the 
present  day  known  by  the  name  of  Ar4  el-halat  or  Dwne-lavd. 

The  three  products  for  which  the  Qavilah  of  Genesis  was  remark- 
able were  in  ancient  days  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Professor 
Friedricb  Delitzsch  adduces  a  clay  inscription  of  the  younger  Tiglath- 
pileser  (who  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  literature),  in  which 
it  is  recorded  that  Merodach-baladin,  the  soh  of  Jakin  the  king  of 
the  sea,  or  of  the  district  of  South  Babylonia  kiiown  as  Bit^Jakin,did 
homage  to  the  great  king  of  Assyria,  and  presented  to  him  ^  gold,  the 
dust  of  his  land  in  quantity,'  with  gold  neck*chains,  glass,  ^  stones, 
the  production  of  the  sea,'  precious  wood,  and  faiment.  The  inscrip- 
tion proves  that  gold  was  found  in  that  districSt  of  Babylonia  lying 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Pliny  bears  witness 
of  the  fact  that  bdellium,  which  is  most  probably  the  substance 
meant  by  the  Hebrew  bedolach,  is  also  found  in  that  country.  The 
shoham-stone,  spoken  of  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  is  mentioned  among  other 
precious  stones  in  one  of  the  Babylonian  lists  asthe  most  important 
production  of  the  province  of  Meluha.  The  Babylonian  form  of  the 
word  shoham  is  s&Tntu,  a  feminine  form  of  8amui=8&himu  (DnD,  cog- 
nate  with  the  Hebrew  DQb).  The  Babylonian  stcme  samdu  was  worn 
BB  a  special  ornament  of  the  Babylonian  mouarch,  just  as  the  ahdiavi 
formod  one  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest  (Exodus  xzviii.  20,  xxxix.  13).  The  shoham  is  rendered  in 
the  Authorised  English  Version  by  onyx,  but  there  axe  weighty  reasons 
for  regarding  it  as  the  camdmn. 

Professor  Delitzsch  calls  attention  to  the  interesting  circom- 
stance  that  the  magi  who  came  from  the  East,  'fix>m  Babylon,  to 
worship  the  infant  Bedeemer  brought  -with  them,  in  token  of  their 
homage,  gold  as  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  the  land  from  which 
they  came.  He  also  observes  that  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  seoood 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  New  Testament  has  thus  a  cnrious 
connection  with  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Herodotus  thus  describes  the  irrigation  and  fertility  of  the  land 
of  ancient  Babylonia  (i.  191)  : — 

The  river  does  not,  as  in  Egypt,  overflow  the  com-lands  of  its  own  accord,  bat 
is  spread  over  them  by  the  hand,  or  by  the  help  of  engines.  The  whole  of  Baby- 
lonia  is,  like  Egypt,  intersected  with  canals.  The  largest  of  them  all,  which  runs 
towards  the  winter  son,  and  is  impassable  except  in  boats,  is  carried  £rom  the 
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£apliiat«fl  into  another  stream  called  the  Tigris,  th^  river  upon  which  the.  tpwn  of 
MneTeh  formerly  stood.  Of  all  the  countries  that  we  know  there  is  none  which  is 
80  firuitful  in  grain.  It  makes  no  pretension  indeed  of  growing  the  fig,  the  olive  or 
the  Tine,  or  anj  other  tree  of  the  kind ;  hut  in  grain  it  is  so  fruitful  as  to  yield  com- 
monly two  hundred-fold,  and  when  the  production  is  the  greatest  even  three 
hondred-fold.  The  blade  of  the  wheat-plant  and  barley-plant  is  often  four  fingers 
in  breadth.  As  for  the  millet  and  the  sesame,  I  shall  not  say  to  what  height  they 
grow,  though  within  my  own  knowledge ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  that  what  I  have 
already  written  concerning  the  fiuitfulness  of  Babylonia  must  seem  incredible  to 
those  who  have  never  visited  the  country.  •  .  .  Palm  trees  grow  in  great  numbers 
oyer  the  whole  of  the  fiat  country.^ 

^  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  from  the  town '  (Hillah),  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  Euphrates  opposite  to  Babylon,  writes  Ker  Porter^ 
'both  up  and  down  the  Euphrates  the  banks  appear  to  be  thickly 
shaded  with  groves  of  date  trees '  {Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  335).  These 
groves  of  palms  were  more  abundant  in  ancient  days  before  the  water- 
courses and  the  canals  had  by  the  neglect  of  the  inhabitants  become 
filled  with  sand,  and  the  land  in  general  had  by  degrees  assumed  that 
desert  appearance  which  it  now  presents  to  the  traveller. 

In  Babylonia  there  was  a  district  better  irrigated  than  all  other 
parts  of  the  country  by  numerous  canals  and  water-courses.  It  lay 
close  to  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  extended  some  distance  northward* 
In  that  locality  the  main  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach 
one  another  most  nearly.  This  portion  of  Babylonia  is  warmly  praised 
by  Xenophon,  Strabo,  and  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (who  relates  the 
campaigns  of  the  Emperor  Julian)  as  most  remarkable,  both  for  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  the  improvements  of  art.  These  writers  speak  of 
its  canals,  bridges,  vineyards,  orchards,  and  palm  groves,  and  express 
astonishment  at  the  abundance  of  com,  dates,  and  grapes  produced 
therein.  Though  Herodotus  did  not  know  of  vineyards,  Zosimus, 
writing  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  notices  (as  mentioned  by 
Delitzsch)  tliat  in  that  country,  even  where  no  buildings  are  seen, 
pa]m*tree  woods  extend  in  every  direction,  the  trees  being  encircled  by 
Tines  whose  hanging  clusters  covered  their  crowns. 

The  palm  trees  of  Babylon  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  distin- 
guisbed  for  their  size  and  beauty.  The  tradition  current  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  was  that  some  of  these  palm  trees  were 
ag  old  as  the  time  of  Adam. 

The  following  anecdote  from  the  Talmud,  which  alludes  to  this 
tradition,  may  here  be  given  in  full.  It  is  found  in  Berachothj  31a,^ 
where  the  story  is  told  as  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  taking 
farewell  of  a  friend  with  some  saying  of  the  Halachah. 

Hab  y^tli^Ti^i  accompanied  Eab  Simi-bar-Ashi  from  Pum-nahaxa'  up  to  the 

*  Bawlinson's  Herodctui. 

*  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch  refers  to  this  anecdote  (p.  133),  and  says  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Berachoth,  d9a.  This,  however,  is  a  typographical  error.  The  same  anec- 
dote is  repeated  in  a  different  connection  and  for  a  different  object  in  Sota,  46b. 

'  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  on  some  authority  not  cited  by  him,  states  that 
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place  of  the  palms  of  Babylon.  When  he  reached  that  place,  he  said  to  him, 
Master !  is  that  true  which  men  say,  these  palms  of  Babylon  exbt  from  the  (time 
of  the)  first  man  even  to  the  present  day  ?  He  said  to  him  ^n  reply) :  I  remember 
an  expresaon  of  R.  Jose  bar-Rabbi  Hanina.  R.  Jose  baivRabbi  Hanina  said,  What 
is  the  meaning  of  that  which  is  written :  through  a  land  that  no  man  paued  thwgk 
and  where  no  man  dwelt  (Jer.  ii.  6)  P  For  in  a  land  where  no  man  passed  through, 
how  can  any  man  have  dwelt  ?  But  the  sense  is,  every  land  is  inhabited  which  the 
first  man  (Adam)  decided  should  be  inhabited,  and  every  land  concerning  which 
the  first  man  did  not  so  decide,  that  land  is  not  inhabited. 

In  other  words,  the  Rabbi  affirmed  that  the  current  tradition  was 
true,  and  that  Adam  himself  had  destined  the  spot  referred  to  as  a 
place  which  should  be  set  apart  for  ever  for  a  grove  of  palm  trees.' 

This  district  of  Babylon  was  anciently  termed  Ear-Duniasb, 
the  pa/rkj  or  garden,  of  the  god  Duniash.  Kar-du-ni-shi  is  once, 
as  Prof.  F.  Delitzsch  points  out,  written  in  an  inscription  of  A^ur- 
banipal,  Oin^durt'-i-sha,  where  the  non-Shemitic  word  kar  is  changed 
into  the  Shemitic  ginu^  ^  garden.^  He  observes  that  Sir  HcDry 
Rawlinson  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  Biblical  Gan-Eden 
{garden  of  Eden)  was  probably  a  transformation  of  this  very  word 
Gin  duniah.  The  name  Duniash  is  compounded  of  Dun,  loftyj  eaxdted 
(which  is  found  in  other  Babylonian  names,  as  for  instance  Dungi)^ 
i.e.  Lord,  and  jash,  signifying  the  lands  or  countries.  Hence,  the 
compound  Kar-duniash  signifies  ^  the  garden  of  the  Lord  of  the  lands.' 
It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  even  those  who  believe  in  the  historical 
truth  of  the  narrative  of  Genesis  are  by  no  means  boimd  to  maintain 
l^at  the  name  of  the  ^  Garden  of  Eden '  was  the  original  designation 
of  that  particular  spot.  But  it  is  quite  as  possible  that  the  old 
Babylonian  name  may  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  Biblical  Gan- 
Eden,  Garden  of  Eden,  as  that  the  latter  should  have  been  a  cornip- 
tion  of  the  Babylonian  Kar-duniash.  Moreover,  the  apparent  con- 
nection of  the  name  Kar-duniash  with  the  Gan-Eden  may  possibly  be 
disproved  by  fresh  discoveries,  and,  therefore,  though  highly  probable, 
is  not  yet  to  be  accepted  as  distinctly  proven.  In  a  later  part  of  bis 
work.  Prof.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  maintains  that  a  lately  discovered 
syllabary  of  Mr.  Bassam's  collection  presents  us  with  the  word  edin  as 
a  non-Shemitic  word  corresponding  to  the  Babylonian-Shemitic  9eru, 
which  mesjis  field,  plain,  or  desert  (prop,  a  depression).  It  is  highly 
probable  that  some  of  the  newly  discovered  Babylonian  tablets  may 
throw  much  light  upon  this  interesting  point. 

That  this  district  of  Babylon  was  the  locality  of  the  original 
Grarden  of  Eden  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  the 

this  was  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nehardaa.    The  woxds  woald 
naturally  be  translated  *  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.' 

■  The  word  used  in  these  passages  of  the  Talmud  for  palm  trees  Cj(n^3V)»  *"^  which 
also  occurs  elsewhere,  is  explained  by  Levy  in  his  Ckald.  W,  B,  as  connected  with  a 
word  signifying  rock,  and  is  supposed  by  him  to  be  applied  to  palm  trees  because  of 
their  growing  in  stony  places.  But  Professor  F.  Delitzsch  suggests  that  it  is  likely 
that  the  word  in  question  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  of  Babylonian  origin. 
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city  of  Babjlon  itself  was  known  by  another  name,  namely,  Tintira, 
which  signifies  grove  of  life^  or  fourUain  of  life,  or  possibly,  tree  of 
Ufe.  Such  a  name  may  indeed  be  explained  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  story  of  Paradise,  but  the  name  is  significant  of 
something  higher,  and  may  point  back  to  that  lost  tree  of  life  which 
oDce  stood  in  the  Paradise  of  God. 

The  precise  district  in  which  Prof.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  considers 
the  Garden  of  Eden  to  have  lain  was  that  portion  of  Babylonia  which 
lies  immediately  north  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates,  which  formed  respectively  its  eastern  and  western 
boondaries.  Its  limits  on  the  north  may  be  indicated  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris  across  to  Akkad  on  the  Euphrates, 
while  a  similar  line,  parallel  to  the  former,  stretching  from  Babylon 
on  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  would  designate  with  sufficient 
accuracy  its  southern  boundary. 

The  book  of  Genesis  represents  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  having 
been  watered  by  a  single  river.  The  statement  correctly  describes  a 
remarkable  feature  of  this  district  of  Babylonia.  While  other  parts 
of  that  country  to  the  south  are  to  a  certain  extent  watered  by  the 
Tigris  as  well  as  the  Euphratet?,  the  district  specially  referred  to  is 
exclusively  irrigated  by  the  Euphrates.  Large  water-courses,  after- 
wards transformed  into  canals,  but  which  seem  originally  to  have 
been  natural  arms  of  the  Euphrates,  conducted  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  water  from  the  higher  level  of  that  river  into  the  bed  of  the 
Tigris.  From  these,  as  chief  arteries  of  irrigation,  smaller  water- 
courses, such  as  those  alluded  to  by  Herodotus,  spread  the  water  all 
07er  the  country. 

It  appears,  too,  that  the  classical  historians  long  ago  called 
attention  to  this  interesting  hydrographic  peculiarity  of  the  country. 
Arrian  says  that,  of  the  streams  which  enclose  the  district  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  Tigris  is  of  less  importance  than  the  Euphrates, '  because 
the  arms  or  canals  of  the  Euphi^ates  in  great  number  convey  their 
water  to  the  Tigris'  {Exped.  Alex.  vii.  7).  The  fact  that  the 
Euphrates,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Babylonian  plain,  flows  from  a 
higher  level  than  the  Tigris,  and  that  it  contributes  much  water  to 
the  Tigris,  has  also  been  noted  by  modem  geographers. 

We  may  add  that  the  same  phenomenon  appears  to  be  alluded  to 
in  the  Talmud  {Bekoroth  5 5a),  where  Babbi  Jehudah  is  stated  to 
have  remarked,  on  the  authority  of  Bab,  the  great  Jewish  Babbi  of 
Babylon,  that  '  all  the  rivers  lie  deeper  than  the  three  streams 
[Pishon,  Gi^on  and  Iliddekel],  but  these  three  streams  lie  deeper  than 
the  Euphrates.'  Hence  it  was  geographically  correct  to  describe  the 
Garden  of  Eden  as  watered  by  a  single  stream,  if  that  Garden  of  Eden 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  district  of  Kar-duniash  near  Babylon. 
And  if  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  had  that  special  locality 
in  view,  he  was  fully  justified  in  regarding  the  Tigris  as  it  flowed 
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forth  from  the  plain  of  Babylon  as  itself  an  important  branch  of  the 
Euphrates. 

The  Euphrates  has  so  frequently  altered  its  channel  that  it  is 
impossible,  until  the  whole  cotintry  shall  have  been  accurately  sni- 
veyed,  to  trace  with  any  accuracy  the  course  of  the  former  beds  of  the 
great  canals  or  streams  which  proceeded  from  it.  Prof.  Delitzsch, 
however,  has  little  hesitation  in  maintaining  that  the  celebrated  canal 
Pallakopas  was  in  all  probability  one  of  the  rivers  referred  to  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  The  Pallakopas  was  itself  an  ancient  arm  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  was  used  in  historical  times  to  carry  off  the  water 
of  the  Euphrates  in  the  summer  season,  when  the  size  of  that  riyer 
was  largely  increased  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.  This  great  water-way  was  navigable  for  ships.  It  led 
from  a  point  of  the  Euphrates  somewhat  north  of  Babylon,  passed 
near,  or  through,  the  Bahr-i-Nedjif,  flowing  on  in  a  course  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Euphrates,  and  discharged  its  waters  at  last  by  a  channel 
of  its  own  into  the  Persian  G-ulf.  The  spot  has  been  identified  in 
recent  days  by  Colonel  Chesney.  This  stream  was  probaUy  the 
Pishon.  No  river  or  stream  of  that  name  has  yet  been  found  men- 
tioned in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  but  the  word  pisaTiOj  or  pisanHy 
Is  often  used  for  various  receptacles  for  water,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  signification  of  a  caTial.  Hence,  the  Pishon  might  be  so  called 
as  being  the  great  canal  of  the  country.  Kiepert  has  already  sug- 
gested that  the  Greek  name  Pallakopas  is  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  :f>M  (peleg),  Assyr.  palgu,  *  canal,'  which  latter  is  often 
used  as  a  synonyme  for  narUj  *  river.'  The  Pallakopas  formed  the 
boundary  line  of  that  portion  of  the  Syrian  desert  west  of  Chaldsea, 
which  we  already  have  seen  may  be  identified  with  the  Havilah,  and 
in  all  probability  produced  in  ancient  times  gold,  bdellium,  and 
precious  stones. 

The  identification  proposed  by  the  German  Professor  for  the  other 
stream,  the  G-ihon,  is  even  more  satisfactory.  He  identifies  it  with 
the  Shatt  en-Nil,  another  arm  of  the  Euphrates  which  led  from 
Babylon  itself,  and,  after  passing  by  the  ancient  city  of  Erech  (where 
now  the  ruins  of  Warka  exist)  ultimately  discharged  its  waters  again 
into  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  curious  that  the  name 
Nile  should  have  been  given  to  this  important  stream,  and  possibly 
this  has  something  to  do  with  that  strange  fact,  already  noted,  that 
the  designation  of  Makan,  the  name  of  the  country  through  part  of 
which  the  Shatt  en-Nil  flowed,  was  also  bestowed  on  the  land  of  Egypt. 
This  latter  arm  of  the  Euphrates  was  also  navigable,  and  seems  to 
have  encompassed  the  land  of  Kash-shu,  which  Delitzsch  identifies  with 
Cush.  He  connects  it  also  with  the  name  of  Kash-^luy  the  land  of  the 
ChaldsBans.  The  Babylonian  E^h-du  appears  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  Assyrian  Kalr-du,  whence  the  name  Ghaldaean  (Heb.  D^?'??, 
once  found  with  D,  Ezra  v.  12).     The  latter  identification  is  some- 
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what  startling,  and  of  no  little  importance^  should  it  ultimately  be 
accepted  by  scholars.  A  most  remarkable  fact,  strongly  corroborative 
of  the  identification  of  the  G-ihon  with  the  Shatt  en-Nil,  is  that  a  clay 
tablet  has  been  discovered  in  which  mention  is  made  together  of  the 
Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nar  (river)  Ka-  or  Gughan-<[e,  and  in 
which  the  latter  name  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  Assyrian  Arahtu. 
This  Gughana  was  the  greatest  canal  at  Babylon,  and  flowed  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  as  Delitzsch  proves  from  statements 
occuniDg  in  various  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

Thus  at  last — if  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  not  ultimately  upset 
by  some  new  investigations  in  the  extensive  cuneiform  literature 
which  has  recently  been  unearthed — the  geographical  correctness  of 
the  writer  of  G-enesis  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  fiwt,  however,  must  not  be  glossed  over,  that  while  the  geo- 
graphical truthfulness  of  the  narrative  of  the  book  of  Genesis  appears 
thus  to  be  established,  serious  doubts  are  at  the  same  time  thrown 
upon  its  antiquity.  The  tendency  of  modem  scholarship  is  to  bring 
down  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  times  in 
which  the  Israelites  came  into  connection  with  the  Babylonian 
Empire.  We  are,  however,  by  no  means  disposed  to  concede  the 
correctness  of  this  view,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  prepared  to  point 
out,  from  internal  evidence  supplied  by  the  book  of  Genesis  itself 
when  compared  with  the  newly  unearthed  records  of  the  past,  that  the 
narratives  of-  the  book  of  Genesis  concerning  the  ancient  history  of 
mankind,  and  notably  its  record  of  the  Deluge,  exhibit  traces  of  a  far 
higher  antiquity  than  the  stories  discovered  in  the  libraries  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon,  however  valuable  and  important  those  records  unquestion* 
ably  are. 

Charles  H.  H.  Wright. 
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ROUMANIAN  PEASANTS  AND   THEIR 

SONGS. 

Some  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  ammji 
mirabUis  1848,  a  strong  national  spirit  uprose  in  Soumania,  or  in  the 
two  Turkish  provinces  into  which  the  present  Soumania  was  then 
divided.  One  result  of  this  patriotic  enthusiasm  was  a  desire  to  lay  as 
much  emphasis  as  possible  upon  the  glorious  descent  of  the  Boumanians 
from  the  ancient  Bomans ;  for,  according  to  all  popular  belief  and 
tradition,  and  to  the  testimony  of  geographers  and  historians  alike, 
the  Boumanians  are  nothing  else  than  the  offspring  of  the  legions 
which  Trajan  placed  in  the  land  to  colonise  it  after  the  extermination 
or  expulsion  of  the  Dacians.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  doubtful  if  popular 
tradition  is  altogether  right,  and  it  is  certain  that  geographers  and 
historians  rarely  make  much  allowance  for  the  disturbing  elements 
introduced  by  an  intermingling  of  races.  So  far  as  regards  the 
peasants,  the  peasant  proprietors,  who  form  in  &ct  a  great  numerical 
majority  of  the  people,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tixese  have  quite 
as  much  Slavonic  blood  as  Boman  in  their  veins.  This  was  seen  to 
be  an  awkward  fact  by  the  nationalists,  at  least  by  those  who  realised 
what  was  implied  by  the  very  large  admixture  of  Slavonic  words  in 
the  peasant  tongue.  And  so  the  educated  portion  of  the  community 
set  to  work  as  far  as  in  them  lay  to  reform  the  language  of  the 
country  in  order  that  it  might  keep  terms  with  their  own  predilec- 
tions. Slav  words  were,  whenever  it  was  possible,  banished  firom  the 
polite  and  literary  language,  just  as  (though  with  far  less  reason  than) 
at  a  little  earlier  time  the  Crallicisms  and  Latinisms  were  turned 
out  of  German,  and  the  pure  Deutsch  terms  called  up  to  take  their 
place:  Object  and  objectiv  were  cashiered,  Oegenatand  and  gegenr 
atdndlich  were  put  in  their  room,  and  so  forth. 

This  was  allowable  enough  in  the  case  of  German,  for  this  reason: 
here  the  grammarians  had  only  to  do  with  the  imported  luxuries  of 
words,  and  if  a  people  have  in  their  native  tongue  capacity  sufficient 
to  supply  all  that  these  imported  words  could  give,  then  the  law- 
givers of  grammar  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  can  to  protect  the 
native  industries  in  speech.  In  Boumania  it  was  quite  otherwise. 
The  Slavonic  speech  which  the  pedants  did  their  best  to  suppress  or 
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ignore  was  as  truly  a  natural  product  of  the  country  as  any  other 
element  in  the  language,  and  quite  as  much  a  native  product  as  the 
maize  and  the  wine  which  the  peasants  grow  upon  their  farms.    Yet 
the  spirit  of  purism  went  so  far  that  when  the  Boumanian  Academy 
delated  to  MM.  Trebonius  Laurian^  and  Maxim'  the  task  of  making 
a  new  dictionary  of  the  Boumanian  tongue,  the  two  Latinists  con- 
fined the  body  of  their  work  exclusively  to  those  words  which  had  a 
Latin  parentage,  relegating  the  Slavonic  words  to  a  simple  glossary 
at  the  end.    No  doubt  the  patriotic  sentiment  out  of  which  sprang 
the  purist  tendency  was  worthy  of  praise.     But  it  had  an  evil  effect  in 
a  linguistic  and  even  in  a  national  sense.    It  pressed  apart  more  than 
was  natural  the  educated  and  the  uneducated,  and  it  robbed  the 
language  of  that  perennial  source  of  vitality,  that  dialectic  regenera- 
tion, as  Mr.  Max  Miiller  calls  it,  which  lies  in  its  peasant  speech.     An 
extensive  system  of  popular  education  was  inaugurated  about  the  same 
time  that  the  purist  movement  began.     This  has  no  doubt  had  some 
effect  in  correcting  the  evils  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but  the  effect 
has  been  very  partial.     The  younger  generation  have  had  to  learn 
two  languages,  that  of  their  parents  and  that  of  their  schoolmasters. 
It  has  been  there  as  it  would  be  with  us  if  the  whole  of  the  lower 
population  had  been  Welsh,  and  an  English  education  were  insisted 
upon  notwithstanding. 

A  special  interest  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  belongs  to  every 
attempt  to  restore  to  a  place  in  literature  the  genuine  peasant  speech  of 
the  Sonmanians,  with  all  its  Slavisms  undiluted,  and  showing  by  those 
Slavisms  that  it  is  not  a  sham  peasant  literature  with  the  thoughts 
of  educated  men  put  into  the  language  of  a  lower  class.  The  task  of 
contributing  to  this  restoration  has  been  undertaken  by  my  friend 
M.  Bicard  Torceanu.  He  has  spent  much  time  and  labour  in  going 
from  village  to  village  to  collect  the  songs,  the  customs,  and  lore  of 
the  peasants.  Everything  which  he  amassed  was  orally  communicated 
to  him.  What  he  gained  was  often  fragmentary  and  uncouth,  but  it 
had  the  advantage  of  being  a  genuine  product.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  villagers  were  beginning  to  forget  their  village  songs. 
In  a  few  years'  time,  perhaps,  these  songs  will  be*  no  longer  to  be 
heard,  having  been  driven  away  by  the  new  education  code  and  by 
the  new  language  which  has  been  to  a  great  extent  substituted  for 
the  old  tongue.  Then  these  poems  will  remain  like  the  last  echoes 
of  bygone  days. 

No  small  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  making  such  a  collection 
of  popular  songs  as  that  which  M.  Torceanu  has  gathered  together. 
Every  man  who  has  sought  after  folk-lore  of  whatever  kind  has 
recorded  the  difficulty  which  he  had  in  breaking  through  the  ice  of 
reserve  and  suspicion  which  villagers  maintain  in  the  presence  of  one 

'  Professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of  Bacharest. 

*  Professor  of  Latin  at  the  Lyc^  of  Bacharest.    It  is  to  H.  Titu  Maiorescn  that 
Boamania  is  chiefly  indebted  for  her  system  of  education. 
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of  a  different  class.  But  with  the  Boumanian  peasants,  on  acoonnt 
of  the  great  separation  which  exists  between  the  inhataitaiits  of 
the  towns  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  these  difficulties 
were  increased  tenfold.  The  first  thing  was  to  begin  with  the 
domestic  servants  of  the  house,  many  of  whom  bad  come  np  firani 
the  country.  Then  sometimes  men  came  from  the  momitains^ 
down  the  river,  bringing  wood  for  the  market.  These  might  be 
conversed  with..  Then  began  the  journeys  from  village  to  village. 
Before  auything  approaching  to  familiarity  and  confidence  could 
spring  up  it  was  necessary  fpr  M.  Torceanu  to  learn  to  speak  the 
provincial  dialect,  and  in  every  respect  as  far  as  possible  to  place 
himself  upon  a  level  with  those  with  whom  he  conversed.  Some  of 
the  peasant  women  thought  him  mad  and  took  pity  on  his  case,  aod 
talked  of  him  among  themselves  as  of  one  standing  in  need  of  in- 
cantations or  charms.  Any  questions  asked  about  healing  h^bs  or 
popular  customs  of  a  medicinal  kind  were  taken  for  a  proof  that  he 
was  suffering  from  some  malady.  The  men  (less  tender-heaited) 
said  that  they  were  not  so  simple  as  not  to  see  that  he  had  some  evil 
design  hidden  behind  his  apparent  madness  or  imbecility,  and  they 
did  their  best  to  make  short  work  of  his  questions.  <  What  do  yon 
want  here,  eh  ?  Do  you  want  someone  to  work  upon  your  land  ? 
If  not,  leave  us  alone.' 

And  now  to  give  some  idea  of  the  Boumanian  peajsant  from  whom 
these  songs  have  been  gathered. 

The  Boumanian  is  nearly  always  a  proprietor,  though  lus  living 
is  upon  the  humblest  scale.  The  division  of  land  there  is  roughly 
the  same  as  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  divisi<»i  of  land  in 
Europe ;  it  is  of  that  primitive  Aryan  form  whi<;h  constituted  the 
principle  of  the  village  community,  concerning  which  Von  Maorer,  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  and  many  others  have  discoursed  wonders.  The  sepaiate 
holdings  which  are  generally  attached  to  the  household  are  aoldy  in 
the  arable  land;  while  the  pasture  land  forms  the  eommom  The 
houses  are  made  of  wood  and  earth ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  frame- 
work of  wood  which  is  filled  in  with  mud,  the  floor  being  generally 
of  the  natural  soil,  sometimes  paved,  but  never  boarded.  They  are 
whitewashed  upon  the  outside,  and  have  very  high»pitched  roo&. 
Some  ten  or  fifteen  of  these  may  form  a  village.  Therefor^  it  is  not 
strange  that  a  youth  in  one  of  these  songs  should  complain  as  he  does 
that  all  the  village  girls  but  one  have  left  the  village  and  got  mairied. 

In  front  of  the  cottage  runs  a  little  terrace  (j^mpa),  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  ground  and  a  foot .  or  two  wide  from  the  wall.  It 
is  overshadowed  by  the  protecting  eaves.  Within,  the  cotti^  is 
divided  into  two  rooms,  one  large  and  the  othier  small.  The  lesser 
serves  little  purpose  beyond  that  of  a  store-closet;  the  family  lives 
altogether  in  the  large  room^  sleeps,  cooks,  and  eats,  there.  The 
large  fireplace  stands  some  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  firom  the 
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wall,  and  &  large  canopy  overshadowsit  and  collects  the  ^noke — - 
when,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  not  much  wind  blowing.  Behind 
the  fire  and  round  three  walls  of  the  room  extends  a  sort  of  couch, 
which  for  its  shape  we  might  compare  to  the  Boman  triclinium^ 
only  that  it  is  more  of  the  width  of  a  wide  bench  than  of  the  Bomai^ 
couch*  On  this  triple  bench  lies  the  family  at  night  and  sits  there 
by  day.  If  the  family  is  very  large,  the  younger  children  lie  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  fire.  The  house  stands  within  a  <;ourt,  which 
is  very  generally  divided  into  three  parts  :  one  for  the  cattle,  another 
for  waggons  and  carts,  the  third  for  the  fruits  of  the  harvest. 

Thus  is  the  Eoumanian  peasant  a  king  within  his  domain, 
for  he  owes  his  land  to  no  one.  His  two-roomed  cottage  is  his 
castle,  and  there  he  exercises  almost  the  severity  of  a  Boman  pater- 
&milias.  He  is  in  fact,  after  he  becomes  a  paterfamilias,  generally 
much  of  a  brute,  getting  drunk  very  frequently,  and  then  beating 
his  wife  and  children.  Some  of  the  poems  make  allusion  to  this, 
putting  bitter  complaints  of  her  lot  into  the  mouth  of  the  wife. 
Bat  most  of  the  songs  belong  to  an  earlier  and  happier  time  of  life, 
the  time  of  youth  and  love, '  the  only  pretty  ring  time,'  when  alone 
the  peasant  mind  seems  capable  of  forging  poetry.  It  is  such  a  feature 
in  this  and  in  almost  all  peasant  poetry  which  gives  it  a  special  and 
a  pathetic  interest.  We  sometimes  vaguely  imagine  that  there  is  a 
perennial  fount  of  inspiration  for  those  whose  lives  are  of  a  quiet 
kind  and  passed  amid  scenes  of  natural  beauty.  In  reality,  the 
voices  of  nature  only  visit  the  people  for  a  term.  As.  some  birds  do 
not  sing  save  only  in  the  pairing  season,  it  is  only  in  youth  that  the 
Roumanian  has  any  inspiration.  And  with  the  man  and  the  bird 
the  inspiiation  is  something  of  the  same  kind.  Hence  a  considerable 
degree  of  monotony  in  these  poems — a  monotony  to  which  we  must 
reconcile  ourselves  once  for  all,  for  it  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  sad 
to  think  of  custom  coming  upon  these  simple  folk  with  as  heavy  a 
weight  as  it  falls  upon  a  stockbroker  or  a  cotton-spinner,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  such  is  the  case.  And  when  it  does  fall,  the  Boimianian 
gives  up  poetry  and  takes  to  the. brandy  bottle.  He  drinks  as 
heavily  as  an  iron  puddler. 

And  yet  in  some  respects  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe 
in  which  the  peasant  lives  more  sparingly  than  in  Boumania.  Meat 
he  rarely  eats.  The  staff  of  life  with  him  is  a  concoction  from  maize 
and  water,  a  sort  of  polenta,  in  fact,  which  he  calls  mdmaliga.  This 
is  eaten  as  bread  with  butter,  cheese,  or  a  few  olives.  Sometimes  he 
adds  to  this  a  kind  of  kippered  fish  called  pastrama.  The  making  of 
this  mamaliga  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  their  domestic 
economy.  It  is  cooked  in  a  large  basin,  which  is  held  above  the  fire 
upon  a  tripod  precisely  of  the  classical  pattern,  and  to  be  matched  by 
some  of  the  tripods  foimd  at  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii ;  so  that  when 
the  cooking  is  in  progress  we  might  imagii^e  some  sacripce  taking  place 
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to  the  Delphian  Apollo.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  summer) 
because  then  the  tripod  is  erected  and  the  fire  made  beneath  it  out  of 
doors :  in  the  winter  the  ceremony  takes  place  over  the  huge  fireplace 
in  the  general  sitting  and  sleeping  room.  The  maize  from  which  the 
polenta  is  made  is  kept  in  a  huge  basket,  and  in  autumn,  when  the 
harvest  is  first  gathered  in,  it  is  an  important  occupation  of  the 
people,  and  one  which  falls  chiefly  to  the  share  of  the  girls  of  the 
village,  to  pick  the  grain  from  the  heads  of  com  and  collect  them  in 
this  basket.  They  sometimes  meet  together  for  common  help  and  to 
join  in  a  chat ;  at  other  times  larger  numbers  are  employed  as  ^  hands ' 
at  the  house  of  a  more  considerable  proprietor. 

It  is  on  such  occasions,  when  a  slant  autumnal  sun  is  putting  an 
end  to  their  labours,  that  the  time  comes  for  bringing  forth  all  old 
stores  of  popular  lore,  for  the  tales  which  the  old  men  tell,  and  the 
songs,  which  are  sung  by  the  girls.  Crreater  occasions  still  are  the 
convivial  meetings  which  take  place  during  the  winter  months ;  for 
as  may  be  supposed  the  months  of  winter  (and  the  season  is  more 
rigorous  in  Boumania  than  with  us)  hang  heavily  on  the  hands  of 
a  people  so  purely  agricultural  in  their  habits.  Such  a  conTiml 
meeting  is  csdled  a  aedaiore  (pronounced  shezetoare),  or  seance.  In 
these  s&inces  the  gypsies  play  a  considerable  part.  In  Roumania, 
as  in  Bussia,  the  gypsy  (tzigan)  conducts  most  of  the  musical  part  of 
the  entertainment  and  the  dancing.  They  have  a  set  of  instruments 
peculiar  to  themselves :  the  guitar,'  the  violin,^  and  a  sort  of  bagpipe 
called  cimpoi;  whereas  the  true  Roumanian  instruments  are  the 
flute  ^  and  the  horn.®  Hence  arises  the  saying  that  God  invented  the 
fluer  and  the  bucium,  but  the  devil  invented  the  cobza,  the  scripca,  and 
the  cimpoi.  Thus  has  the  music  of  Pan  its  revenge  upon  the  music 
of  Apollo.  The  Roumanian  of  course  looks  with  horror  upon  the 
gypsy.  He  has  invented  a  sort  of  diabolic  being  called  Faraon, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  king  of  the  tzigani ;  and  this  name  Faraon, 
which  must  be  the  same  as  Pharaoh,  brings  us  back  to  the  same 
belief  respecting  the  native  country  of  the  people  as  is  expressed  is 
our  word  gypsy  or  Egyptian.  *Who  taught  you  that  song?'  was 
asked  of  a  village  girl.  '  My  parents '  (ancestors).  '  And  who  taught 
them  ? '  ^  Faraon.  Once  they  were  driving  their  sheep  across  a 
ford,  and  Faraon  appeared  and  spoke  to  them.' 

This  then  is  the  miae-en-scine  of  the  Roumanian  popular  song  and 
folk- tale.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  hope  to  do  any  sort  of  justice  to 
these  songs  in  translation.  If  I  had  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Barnes, 
I  might  succeed.  But  I  am  so  sure  of  my  incapacity  that  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  render  more  than  a  very  few  into  English  rhyme,  and  that 
rather  with  the  hope  of  giving  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  outward 
form  and  manner  of  the  songs  than  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  them. 
There  are  common  family  traits  in  the  folk-rhymes  of  the  world  wher- 

'  cobza.         \  scripca.         ^  finer.         *  budum  (baccina  or  bnooinaiii}. 
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ever  found,  and  it  might  be  interesting  to  compare  these  Boumanian 

poems  with  Mr.  Barnes's  Dorset  ones.     But  we  must  remember  that 

the  former  only  have  the  stamp  of  quite  genuine  village  lays.     Mr. 

Barnes  comes  down  to  the  cottager's  level  from  a  higher  sphere  and 

condescends  to  adopt  their  turn  of  phrase,  and  as  far  as  may  be 

their  turns  of  thought.     M.  Torceanu  has  invented  nothing,  he  has 

extenuated  nothing.    He  has  set  down  what  he  heard  and  no  more  ; 

he  needs  therefore  to  make  no  apology,  although  the  poetry  is  often 

meagre  and  is  always  absolutely  simple.     In  actual  form  these  songs 

have  some  points  of  likeness  to  Mr.  Barnes's  Dorset  lays.    In  both  the 

beat  of  four  is  much  the  most  usual  measure  of  the  line ;  only  that, 

owing  to  the  difference  in  the  accent,  while  in  English  the  four-beat 

is  often  reached  in  only  seven  syllables,  in  the  Boumanian  eight  are 

nearly  always  employed.     A  great  variety  of  accentuation  prevents 

the  monotony  which  would  naturally  arise  from  the  frequency  of  this 

form.    And  as   this  variety  of  accent   cannot   be   rendered   in  the 

English  translation,  more  freedom  has  been  used  in   the   number 

of  syllables  contained  in  a  line  than  is  used  in  the  original.     At  the 

same  time  the  four-beat,  when  found  in  the  original,  has  been  generally 

preserved. 

Alternate  rhyme  is  the  exception,  the  most  usual  thing  being 
the  couplet.  Very  frequently,  however,  four  of  five  lines  rhyme  or 
sound  together.  These  poets  are  not  very  particular  about  accurate 
rhyme.  Untrained  ears  are  never  very  exacting  on  this  head.  Our 
ballad  literature  could  show  countless  instances  of  such  assonance  as 
wiTidj  begin,  him,  them,  am^  man,  &c.  The  Eoumanians  are  much 
more  liberal  still — at  least  as  appears  to  our  ears.  Some  of  their 
rhymes  recall  the  loose  assonance  of  old  French  poetry,  such  as  the 
Chansons  de  Geate,  Little  distinction  seems  to  be  made  between  the 
liquids  I  and  r,  so  that  are  and  ale  would  pass  for  a  proper  rhyme. 
In  singing  each  line  is  repeated  twice,  with  a  variety  of  accent. 

The  songs  have  one  peculiarity :  almost  all  begin  with  the  words 
frunzd  verde,  that  is,  green  leaf.  To  this  follows  sometimes  '  of  the 
so  and  so.'  This  reminds  us  of  the  beginnings  of  the  snatches  of 
rhyme  in  Mr.  Browning's  '  Fra  Lippo  Lippi ' : — 

Flower  o'  the  clove, 
All  the  Latin  I  construe  is  amo,  I  love. 

Occasionally  the  fruma  verde  is  followed  on  by  the  name  of  a 
flower  unconnected  with  it  by  any  conjunction.  Thus  the  following 
soDg  begins  with  a  line  which,  literally  translated,  is  simply  *  green  leaf, 
three  violets  ' ;  but  to  make  it  intelligible  we  will  borrow  the  form  from 
Mr.  Browning's  songs. 

The  same  phrase  frunza  verde  is  frequently  introduced  into  the 
middle  of  the  poem.  One  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  when  it  is 
found  theTe,''it  has  been  the  result  of  the  welding  together  of  two 
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different  songs.    But  there  are  some  instances  where  this  certainly  has 
not  been  the  case. 

Now  take  for  a  specimen  the  following  song,  characteristic  enough 
of  the  greater  number  of  these  village  lays. 

Green  leaf,  green  leaf  of  the  Tiolet, 

As  of  old,  across  the  wold 

And  round  my  house  the  wind  sobs  jet. 

Whispering  longing  and  regret, 

For  the  loved  ones  who  have  fled. 

Breathes  the  wind  among  the  grasses : 

I  faint  with  wishing  as  it  passes. 

Storm-gusts  rise  and  &11  again. 

And  passion  wrings  my  heart  with  pnin. 

Breathes  the  wind,  and  small  leaves  move, 

I  die  with  longing  for  my  love. 

Over  the  mountain  the  mountain  wind  blows, 

My  longing  for  my  kindred  grows. 

Blows  the  breeze  the  trees  among, 

My  brothers'  names  shall  fill  my  song. 

When  it  creeps  the  flowers  through, 

My  sisters  sweet  I  think  of  you. 

Leaf  o'  the  maple  branching  fair, 

What  cloud  comes  here,  the  wanderer — 

Hast  thou  told  to  her  forsaken 

How  her  love's  for  a  conscript  taken  ? 

Oh,  little  cloud,  thou'dost  not  carry 

Bain  or  snow  but  the  tears  of  Maxie. 

Curious  little  conceits  such  as  these,  drawn  from  the  common 
imagery  of  nature,  are  very  characteristic  of  the  poems.  In  that 
respect  the  songs  resemble  not  a  little  some  of  the  popular  songs  which 
one  may  hear  in  Italy,  and  resemble  much  less  the  popular  songs  of 
northern  lands,  wherein  these  conceits  are  more  rare.  Here  is  a  still 
more  simple  fragment. 

Green  leaf  of  hoUy,  all  are  gone, 

The  girls  of  the  village,  and  I  am  alone. — 

Not  all ;  for  one  remains  for  me ; 

Only  one  my  hope  to  be. 

My  hope  but  she ; — 

Frail  as  ice  my  trustjwill  find  her. 

To  the  trysting  who  can  bind  her  ? 

And  here  one  which  is  far  from  imgraceful : — 

'  Undo,  my  dear,  the  charm  which  you  have  made. 

And  let  me  now  go  free.' 
*  To  make  you  go  my  charm  was  never  laid, 

But  to  make  you  marry  me.' 

The  following  might  seem  like  an  imitation  of  Shakespeare;  hut 
it  is  a  quite  true  rendering  from  the  mouth  of  peasants  to  whom 
Shakespeare  was  not  even  a  name. 
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Green  leaf  of  the  poplar  grove, 

Tell  me,  prythee,  whence  comes  love  ? 

From  the  eyes  or  from  the  brows, 

Or  from  the  crimson  lips  P 

Can  a  peasant  taste  thereof 

As  one  honey  sips  ? 

This  is  the  lament  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  girl  who  has  disgraced 
herself  so  &r  as  to  marry  a  tzigan  (gypsy). 

Swallows,  swallows,  little  sisters — 
Sisters,  seek  my  mother  dear ; 
Tell  her  from  her  daughter  here, 
That  she  send  her  kirtle  red. 
For  a  raven  she  has  wed. 
And  a  large  thick  veil  for  shroud 
When  the  watch-dogs  hark  aloud. 
Her  brave  dresses,  that  she  take  them. 
Into  one  rude  bundle  make  them, 
Throw  them  in  the  street  and  burn  them, 
Utterly  to  ashes  turn  them. 

Or  here  again  a  woman's  complaint : — 

When  the  world  despises  me. 

Only  God  has  any  pity. 

Thou  too,  doubting,  comest  not  near  me, 

Willst  not  know  and  wiUst  not  hear  me. 

Only  one,  my  little  dove, 

Knew  my  sorrow,  brought  me  love : 

My  sweet  turtle  dove,  I  know, 

If  her  other  half  should  go, 

Would  not  mate  with  any  other, 

Or  fly  from  one  tree  to  another. 

This  is  a  more  passionate  vein,  with  some  adumbrations  of   a 
story  in  it : — 

'  Hide,  O  God,  the  moon  in  a  mist, 
Let  me  revel  as  I  list ; 
Wrap  like  a  shroud  his  face  in  a  cloud, 
Till  my  lover  has  kissed  and  kissed.' — 

*  Green  leaf  of  the  \ine*s  long  train, 

I  go,  but  in  autumn  shall  come  again.' — 

*  If  you  go  for  a  month  away. 

Mad  youH  find  me  on  your  home-coming  day ; 

If  you  go  away  for  a  year, 

Not  mad  you'll  find  me  but  laid  on  my  bier. 

Then  to  my  grave  I  bid  you  come. 

Scatter  dust  upon  my  tomb. 

Take  a  look  within 

At  the  death  of  sin  ; 

As  I  lie  at  your  feet 

And  at  Death's  deceit.' 

Most  of  the  poems  collected  are  short  ones,  of  a  kind  not  dissimilar 
from  the  specimens  given  above.    There  are,  however,  some  pieces 
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which  approach  more  nearly  to  the  ballad  form,  which  are  considerably 
longer,  and  contain  some  sort  of  story.  Our  specimens  would  not  be 
representative  unless  we  included  one  poem  of  this  kind.  Let  this 
ballad  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  merely  as  a  representative  one, 
without  attempting  to  explain  or  apologise  for  its  obscurities  and 
want  of  harmony.  The  inequality  of  the  metre  here  will  represent 
the,  to  our  ears,  irregularity  of  the  original : — 

Over  the  mountain,  bathed  in  the  dew. 
Is  standing  a  little  cottage  new. 
With  windows  that  face  the  rising  sun, 
And  door  that  leads  toward  the  Tallej  down. 

In  it  was  held  a  meeHng  gay 

Of  all  the  girls  of  the  village  one  day. 

And  they  sang  and  they  spun, 

And  they  laughed — all  hut  one, 

The  hostess'  young  daughter : 

From  her  came  no  laughter 

As  from  every  other. 

Then  thus  spake  her  mother : 
^  Little  daughter,  what  fails  thee  P 
What  is  it  that  ails  thee  r* 
Art  thou  sick,  little  daughter, 
Or  is  it  heart-pain  V 

Said  her  daughter,  'Refrain, 

Little  mother,  seek  not  to  know  why 

I  am  sad ;  lest  I  curse  in  reply. 

For  love's  pain  I  hare  proved ; 

I  had  once  one  beloved. 

He  was  tall,  little  mother, 

Fairer  than  anv  other. 

His  eyebrows  black  as  a  raven  s  wing, 

In  an  arch  long  drawn  as  is  a  ring. 

Skin  soft  as  silk,  white  as  the  froth  of  ndlk, 

Kb  eyes  were  like  the  dark  wild-plum, 

His  hair  was  like  ripe  com  in  the  sun. 

Securely  my  belovfed  slept, 
Safe  was  my  belovM  kept 
From  the  sun's  strong  rays, 
From  the  wind  of  wintry  days. 

And  I  sent  my  love 
To  the  fair  of  Brachov 
To  buy  for  me  linen. 
Fine  thread  for  my  spioning, 
And  rich  clothes  to  wear, 
Gold  beads  for  my  hair. — 

Thence  he  sent  with  a  message,  my  mother, 
With  a  message  the  moon  in  the  night, 
That  I  was  to  be  his  stepmother : 
Then  I  sent  to  him  in  reply 
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The  sun,  for  I  said  that  iie  should 
Go  wed  whomsoever  he  would. 
With  the  leaf  of  the  hazel-nut  tree 
He  sent  his  answer  to  me, 
That  I  should  his  stepmother  he ; 
Little  mother,  but  dear  little  mother^ 
Can  I  man^y  him  to  another, 
Or  shall  I  curse  him,  shall  I  curse  him,  uiy  mother?  j 

'  Be  not  mad,  little  daughter,  go  be 

Ills  stepmother,  as  he  tells  thee : 

And  you,  Gypsy,  Gypsy, 

Bring  my  carriage  to  me. 

For  I  am  the  grand  stepmother.' 

'  But  mother,  oh  mother,  say  how 

Shall  I  speak,  and  what  name  call  him  now  P  ' 

*  My  beloved,  my  stepson, 

My  heart's  love,  my  cherished  one.' 

*  And  her,  0  my  mother,  what  word 
Shall  I  give  her,  what  name  P ' 

*  My  stepdaughter,  abhorred. 
The  whole  world's  shame.' 

*  Then,  my  mother,  what  shall  I  take  him  ? 
What  gift  shall  I  make  him  ?  ' 

'  A  handkerchief  fine,  little  daughter. 

Bread  of  white  wheat,  for  thy  loved  one  to  eat. 

And  a  glass  of  wine,  my  daughter.' 

*  And  what  take  her,  little  mother. 
What  ^ft  shall  I  make  her  ?  * 

'  A  kerchief  of  thorns,  "little  daughter ; 

A  loaf  of  black  bread  for  her  whom  he  wed, 

And  a  cup  of  poison,  my  daughter  I ' 


Whether  this  is  anything  more  than  a  fragment  one  may  reason- 
ably doubt,  but  no  more  than  this  was  known  to  the  reciter.  This  is 
of  course  the  disadvantage  of  orally  imparted  poems,  that  a  great 
portion  is  very  often  left  out  of  the  beginning,  the  end,  or  the  middle. 
Sometimes,  again,  two  different  songs  are  combined  into  one.  We  can 
understand  without  much  difficulty  what  was  meant  by  sending  the 
moon  with  a  letter  or  message,  and  sending  back  the  sun ;  it  is  not 
so  obvious  what  the  letter  written  upon  the  hazel-nut  leaf  implies. 
The  explanation  which  seems  the  most  probable  is  :  This  Boumanian 
peasant  lover  could  not  write.  He  had  no  means  of  sending  a  message 
unless  the  sun  would  be  the  messenger,  nor  of  receiving  a  reply  unless 
the  moon  would  bring  it.  The  peasants  sometimes  make  calls  by 
whistling  against  a  leaf,  as  our  peasant  boys  do  with  a  piece  of  grass. 
This  apparently  is  what  is  meant  by  the  answer  sent  by  a  hazel-nut 
leaf.  Possibly  the  rest  of  the  poem,  if  there  had  been  a  remaining 
part,  would  have  made  the  difficult  points  of  this  ballad  more  clear. 
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We  might  have  had  a  tragedy*  of  the  Ugo  and  Parisina  Bort.  But 
all  that  is  now  covered  up  in  night. 

With  one  poem  of  a  simple  kind  we  will  end  this  short  selection  :— 

List  ye  who  love : 

Three  evils  ye  will  prove. 

The  first  is  that  you  love. 

The  next  because  he  seldom  comes 

Your  love  to  prove. 

This  bitterness  your  heart  will  know. 

The  third  when  altogether  he  shall  go, 

And  say  Adieu. 

lie  will  not  come  back  again ; 

But  your  heart  will  scorch  with  pain. 

Leaf  of  the  barley,  be  wiU  say, 

I  know  not  what  has  found  me, 

Nor  what  sorcery  around  me 

Takes  me  from  you  away — 

But  Adieu  for  ever  and  a  dav. 

C.  F.  Keabt. 


J 
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Ix  previous  ntunbers  of  this  Beview '  I  have  described  the  beneficial 
results  accruing,  both  to  employers  and  employed,  from  the  system 
of  remuneration  which  allots  to  labour,  in  addition  to  fixed  wages,  a 
share  in  the  profits  realised.  The  material  success  attainable  by  the 
application  of  this  system  to  a  given  branch  of  industry  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  operatives  engaged  in  it  are  able,  by  supplying 
more  efficient  work,  to  enhance  the  profits  of  enterprise.  This  influence 
of  labour  upon  profits  can  be  exerted  in  three  ways  :  by  increasing  the 
quantity,  improving  the  quality,  and  diminishing  the  cost  of  produo- 
tion.  In  forecasting  the  result  likely  to  ensue  from  the  introduction 
of  profit-sharing  into  an  assigned  undertaking  we  have,  therefore,  only 
to  estimate  the  degree  in  which  the  stimulated  zeal  of  the  men 
employed  will  bring  about  the  three  effects  just  enumerated. 

From  this  point  of  view,  agriculture  would  seem  to  offer  an  excep- 
tionally promising  field  for  the  system  under  consideration.  The 
slack,  clumsy,  and  wasteful  character  of  the  work  done  by  agricultural 
labourers  under  existing  arrangements  is  a  matter  of  general  com- 
plaint. Could  these  shortcomings  be  converted  into  the  opposite 
excellences,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  abundant  source  of  fresh 
profit  would  at  once  be  opened.  As,  however,  purely  theoretical  con- 
siderations have  but  little  weight  with  men  engaged  in  practical 
business,  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  results  of  actual  experiments  in  parti- 
cipatory farming  successfully  carried  out  for  the  most  part  on  the 
Continent. 

In  the  now  depressed  condition  of  our  agriculture,  when  every 
expedient  which  seems  to  offer  a  prospect  of  improved  production  is 
anxiously  canvassed,  no  apology  is  .needed  for  the  attempt  made  in 
this  article  to  place  on  record  the  salient  features  of  a  few  conspicuous 
applications  of  profit-sharing  to  that  all-important  industry.  The 
facts  to  be  alleged  are,  almost  without  exception,  taken  from  a  Ger- 
man source,  the  elaborate  work  on  Profit-Sharing  by  Professor  Boh- 
mert,^  of  Dresden.    His  statements  may  be  accepted  with  confidence  as 

*  MneUenth  Century,  September  1880  and  May  1881. 

'  Die  QtTvinnbetheiUgimg.     Leipzig,  Brockhaus,   1878.     In  this  work  wiU  be 
found  f nU  technical  details  on  the  cases  selected  for  brief  description  in  the  present 
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being  the  result  of  direct  correspondence  with  the  agriculturists  by 
whom  the  experiments  which  he  describes  were  instituted  or  carried  on. 

Among  the  instances  selected,  the  post  of  honour  is  due  to  the 
organisation  which  has  been  at  work  from  1847  to  the  present  time 
on  the  estate  Tellow,  near  Teterow,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Hen 
J.  H.  V.  Thiinen,  proprietor  of  that  estate  at  the  date  referred  to,  who 
is  remembered  in  Germany  as  a  writer  of  repute  on  economical  ques- 
tions, commenced  his  experiment  on  the  following  plan.  To  all  his 
regularly  employed  workpeople  occupying  cottages  on  the  estate 
he  assigned,  over  and  above  ordinary  wages  paid  at  the  full  rate  cur- 
rent in  the  neighbourhood,  a  share  in  the  profits  of  farming.  At  the 
close  of  each  year's  account,  on  June  30,  an  inventory  was  to  be 
made,  and  the  value  of  everything  on  hand  estimated.  Increase  in 
value  over  the  preceding  year  was  to  be  reckoned  as  additional 
receipt ;  diminution  set  down  as  loss. 

If,  after  deduction  of  all  outgoings,  the  profits  exceeded  8252.,  each 
participant  was  to  have  ^  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  above  this  amount. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  assigned  limit  was  not  attained,  the  deficit 
was  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  next  year's  surplus.  The  number 
of  beneficiaries,  including  bailiff,  schoolmaster,  cartwright,  &c.,  was 
twenty-one. 

The  individual  share  in  profits  was  not  paid  in  cash,  but  credited 
to  a  savings  account.  On  the  sum  therein  standing  Herr  v.  Thiinen 
paid  4^  per  cent,  interest,  which  was  handed  over  each  year  in  the 
form  of  a  cash  bonus  at  Christmas.  Only  at  sixty  years  of  age  could 
a  participant  draw  the  capital  sum  accumulated  for  him.  Should  he 
die  sooner,  it  passed  to  his  widow,  subject  in  some  cases  to  partial 
settlement  upon  children. 

The  above  arrangement  is  still  in  force,  with  no  important  change 
save  that  the  sum  above  which  participation  begins  is  now  i^OO/. 
instead  of  82  51.  Herr  v.  Thunen's  son,  and  his  grandson  Herr  A.  v. 
Thiinen  the  present  proprietor,  both  had  full  power  to  abolish  the 
system,  but  they  prefeiTed  to  retain  it. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sum  annually  allotted  to  each 
participant,  for  himself  and  his  family,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
system : — 


£    i.    (f. 

X,    ».    d. 

1847-48 

.     1  12  0 

1854-56       . 

.     0  17  0 

1848-49       . 

.19  0 

1855-^0       . 

.4    30 

1849-50       . 

.    2  17  0 

185C-57       . 

.     6    30 

1850-51       . 

.340 

1857-58       . 

.    4    GO 

1 651-52       . 

.220 

1858-59       . 

.    4    70 

1852-63 

.     1  14  0 

1859-00       . 

.    4    70 

185a-54 

.    3  11  0 

1800-01       . 

.    4  12  0 

article,  as  well  as  on  other  instances  of  profit-sharing  applied  to  agricnlture.  I 
have  referred  for  more  recent  information  to  a  paper  by  the  same  author,  reprinted 
from  the  Arbeiterfreund,  Berlin,  8imioD,  1S80. 
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£    «.     <f. 

&     $,    d. 

18C1-G2      . 

.    1  la  0 

1871-72       . 

.    4  10  0 

1862-63      . 

.    7  12  0 

1872-73       . 

.410 

1863-64      . 

.    7  16  0 

1873-74       , 

.200 

1864-66      . 

.    4  17  0 

1874-76 

.    4  10  0 

ises^     . 

.060 

1876-76       , 

.    0  17  0 

1866-67      . 

.    1  10  0 

1870-77       , 

1        ■        • 

1867-68      . 

.460 

1877-78       . 

.    0  19  6 

186&-e0      . 

.400 

1878-79 

.    0  13  0 

1860-70      . 

.    3  14  0 

1879-«0 

.    2  10  0 

1870-71       . 

.410 

1880^1 

.480 

In  the  unfavourable  year  1876-77  there  was  a  deficit  of  439Z.  below 
the  stipulated  minimum  of  9002.  This  was  made  good  out  of  the 
surpluses  of  the  two  succeeding  years.  Herr  A.  v.  ThiineH  expressed 
the  following  opinion  of  the  general  results  of  the  system  followed  at 
Tellow,  in  a  letter  dat^d  the  25th  of  May,  1877  :— 

The  institution  has  approved  itself,  and  horne  the  fruits  wbicli  my  grandfather 
hoped  fix>m  it,  at  least  with  the  majority  of  our  people :  exceptions  are,  of  course, 
to  be  met  with  here  as  everywhere.  The  share  in  profits  retains  the  people  on  tho 
estate,  as,  if  they  quit  it,  they  do  not  receive  their  capital,  but  only  the  interest 
upon  it.  It  creates  common  aims  for  the  proprietor  and  the  labourers,  and  so 
brings  about  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  parties.  At  the  outset  most 
of  the  people  were,  I  believe,  somewhat  dissatisfied  because  their  share  was  not 
paid  over  in  cash.  But  by  slow  degrees,  as  the  capital  of  individuals  grew,  they 
recogmsed  the  excellence  of  the  system  on  this  point  also,  for  with  many  of  them 
the  interest  which  they  receive  in  an  ordinary  year  exceeds  the  share  of  profits 
aonoally  allotted  to  them. 

In  communicating  to  me,  on  the  2nd  of  November  1881,  the 
results  of  the  two  last  business  years  which  appear  in  the  foregoing 
table,  Herr  A.  v.  Thiinen  expresses  a  continued  favourable  opinion  of 
the  system  in  action  at  Tellow.  *  The  results  of  the  participatory 
arrangement  here  are,'  he  writes,  *  very  gratifying.' 

An  experiment  carried  on  from  1872  to  1877,  at  Bredow,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  by  Herr  H.  Jahnke,  on  a  farm  partly  free- 
hold and  partly  leasehold,  presents  features  of  much  interest.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  deamess,  scarcity,  and  inefficiency  of  the  work  ob- 
tainable from  hired  labourers  in  his  district,  Herr  Jahnke  entered,  in 
January  1872,  upon  the  following  arrangement  with  five  married 
labourers.  He  and  they  were  to  form  an  association  for  cultivating 
his  farm  to  the  best  advantage ;  Herr  Jahnke  was  to  provide  stock  and 
capital,  and  to  pay  rent,  taxes,  and  all  other  outgoings.  For  his  own 
services  in  directing  the  farming  operations  and  keeping  the  accounts 
he  was  to  draw  a  salary  of  45Z.  as  a  first  charge  on  profits.  Each 
associated  labourer  was  to  have  a  good  cottage  and  a  piece  of  garden 
land  rent  free,  besides  allowances  in  turf,  wood,  &c.  The  five  men 
together  were  to  receive  52s.  6d.  as  weekly  wages  in  summer,  and 
45«.  in  winter.  The  proprietor  was  at  liberty  to  credit  to  himself  n 
amount  equal  to  the  whole  sum  thus  annually  paid  to  the  labourers. 
Of  the  net  profits  accruing  in  each  year  one  half  was  to  belong  to  Herr 
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Jahnke,  and  the  other  half  to  be  divided  among  the  associated  labourers. 
The  five  men  agreed  to  do,  with  some  help  from  their  wives  and 
children,  the  whole  work  of  the  farm,  and,  if  occasional  extra  labour 
proved  requisite,  to  supply  this  at  their  own  cost.  They  further  un- 
dertook to  deposit  308.  each  as  caution-money,  and  to  invest  in  their 
employer's  custody  not  less  than  308.  out  of  each  annual  share  in 
profits  accruing  to  them.  On  this  caution-money  and  on  thdr  sub- 
sequent investments  Herr  Jahnke  was  to  pay  interest  at  5  per  cent  An 
agreement  to  the  above  effect  was  made  for  five  years  from  April  1872. 
The  material  results  of  the  experiment  are  given  by  Bohmert  for 
only  the  first  three  years  of  its  continuance.    They  were  as  foUows:— 


Year 

Total  net  profits 

-i?^..i^*»^»  .t^Mii.          Each  labourer's  entire  eanuitn 
Bmployor'B  share           ^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^  j:^ 

1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 

&        $.      d, 
527  19     6 
488     8    5 
549    0    6 

£       J.      d. 

203  19    9 
244    4    3 
274  13    3 

£     *.     d, 

62  16    0 
48  16  10 

54  18    8 

Each  associated  labourer,  therefore,  received  on  an  average  52/.  Zb. 
in  money  during  each  of  these  three  years.  If  to  this  be  added,  as 
Herr  Jahnke  thinks  should  be  done,  6L  158.  as  the  equivalent  of 
house  and  garden  rent,  and  of  allowances  in  turf,  wood,  potatoes, 
butter,  &c.,  there  results  5SL  ISa.  lOd. 

Professor  von  der  Ooltz,  in  a  work  published  in  1875,  estimated 
the  highest  annual  earnings  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  Grerman 
Empire  at  33L  As.  Even  though  this  estimate  be,  as  seems  probable, 
somewhat  below  the  truth,  the  contrast  to  the  advantage  of  Herr 
Jahnke's  system  remains,  from  the  labourer's  point  of  view,  very 
marked. 

As  a  measure  of  the  material  benefits  conferred  on  the  employer 
may  be  taken  Herr  Jahnke's  statement  that  his  land,  which  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  sell  in  1872  for  4,5002.,  might,  he  thought, 
have  fetched  5,l00l.  if  it  had  been  offered  for  sale  in  1875,  by  which 
time  10  per  cent,  more  ground  had  been  brought  under  the  plough  by 
the  exertions  of  his  labourers. 

Herr  Jahnke^s  principal  objects  in  the  introduction  of  profit- 
sharing  were  to  ensure  a  constant  supply  of  zealous  labourers  and 
avoid  fluctuations  in  wages,  to  encourage  thrift  and  increase  agricul- 
tural production.  He  considered  his  system  to  have  been  thorotighly 
succeaafid  in  attaining  these  objects. 

No  details  later  than  1 875  are  given  on  Herr  Jahnke's  authority. 
It  appears,  however,  that  two  of  his  labourers  subsequently  quitted 
his  employment  in  order  to  set  up  on  their  own  account.  In  1877 
he  sold  his  property,  and  the  participatory  arrangement  at  once  came 
to  an  end,  as  the  purchaser  could  not  make  up  bis  mind  to  continue 
it.     The  cause  which  led  to  this  result  was  one  scarcely  to  have  been 
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aotidpated — ^the  hostility  of  the  neighhouring  proprietors  to  the 
profit-sharing  system.  ^  I  must  ■  admit,'  wrote  Herr  Jahnke  in 
1877/ that  hy  introducing  this  arrangement  I  made  myself  many 
enemies  among  the  landed  proprietors,  and  that  it  was  this  circum- 
stance which  induced  me  to  part  with  the  estate.'  He  had  akeady 
in  1875  described  the  opponents  of  participation  as  comprising  pro- 
prietors who  were  for  high  prices  and  low  wages,  labourers  who  wanted 
high  wages  for  a  small  quantity  of  bad  work,  and  such  persons  as 
found  their  advantage  in  the  misunderstanding  existing  between 
agricultural  employers  and  employed. 

Bohmert  appends  to  his  account  of  the  above  experiment  extracts 
from  a  paper  by  Herr  Berthold  Wolbling,  a  few  passages  of  which  I 
translate  here. 

After  remarking  on  the  increased  earnings  of  labour  under  the 
half-profit  system,  Wolbliug  writes : — 

These  earnings  have  a  special  source  of  their  own,  viz.,  enhanced  production  due 
to  the  industry  and  care  of  the  labourers.  Every  practical  farmer  knows  how  im- 
perfectly agricultural  work  is  done  by  hirelings  of  all  sorts^  and  how  little  what 
goes  by  the  name  of  good  superintendence  is  able  actually  to  effect  in  securing  good 
execution  of  work.  The  full  effect  of  any  work  is  brought  about^  not  merely  by 
intensified  exertion  of  muscular  force,  but  also  by  zeal  and  alertness  of  mind ;  such 
an  application  of  bodily  and  mental  forces  is  only  to  be  obtfdned  from  one  whose 
entire  mUrests  are  engaged.  In  fact,  new  springs  of  production  are  thus  opened, 
and  it  is  this  which  gives  to  the  system  its  high  agricultural  importance.  The 
labourer  finds  that  his  increased  incomings  are,  relatively  speaking,  more  easily- 
earned  than  under  fixed  wages,  because  they  include  payment  for  carefulness  as 
weU  as  for  mere  efforts  of  brute  force.  A  reciprocal  influence  on  the  habits  of  the 
labourers  will  also  not  fail  to  show  itself.  If  they  perceive  that  a  successful  result 
depends  not  merely  on  muscular  exertion,  but  also  on  sustained  orderliness  and 
attention,  they  will  find  it  more  and  more  their  interest  to  practise  these  virtues. 

The  proprietor  derives,  independently  of  the  pecuniary  result,  many  advantages 
from  the  half-profit  system.  He  has  perfectly  trustworthy  labourers,  and  each 
piece  of  work  is  taken  in  hand  at  the  proper  moment.  Ho  is  no  longer  obliged  to 
urge  and  drive,  while  fretting  internally  at  the  many  instances  of  neglect  which  he 
is  powerless  to  prevent.  When  his  back  is  turned,  he  knov^s  that  hia  business  is 
as  well  attended  to  as  if  he  were  directing  it  himself.  He  can  dispense  with  all 
intermediaries,  as  no  formal  overseeing  is  required.  Nevertheless,  the  position  of 
the  managing  head  has  grown  in  importance.  He  must  show  more  than  was 
fonnerly  necessary  that  his  management  is  sound,  and  that  with  regard  to  every 
department  of  his  business  he  is  firm  in  the  saddle,  for  he  now  has  a  responsibility 
towards  his  associated  labourers.  He  is  more  than  ever  bound  to  set  them  an 
example  of  diligence,  economy,  and  other  virtues,  on  the  exercise  of  which  the 
success  of  the  whole  undertaking  depends.  In  short,  the  system  demands  a 
thoroughly  competent  man. 

Baron  Zytphen-Adeler,  member  of  the  'Landsthings'  or  First 
Chamber  of  the  Danish  Parliament,  commenced  in  1873,  on  his 
estate  named  Dragsholm,  in  the  Danish  island  Zealand,  a  very  im- 
portant eiq[>eriment  in  the  application  of  profit-sharing  to  agriculture. 
He  gave  notice  that  for  the  year  1873-74  all  net  profits  exceeding  a 
specified  amount  should,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  sum  (22Z.  lO^.) 
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reserved  as  prizes  for  specially  good  conduct,  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  would  go  to  the  proprietor,  and  the  other  be 
distributed  among  all  the  persons— over  eighty  in  nuinber—-employed 
in  cultivating  his  estate.  A  detailed  schedule  assigned  the  proportions 
in  which  each  was  to  participate,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
duties  severally  discharged.  Thus  the  chief  dairyman  was  to  have 
ten  per  cent.,  the  housekeeper  five  per  cent.,  and  each  day-labourer 
one  per  cent,  of  the  distributable  bonus.  One-fourth  of  the  sbare 
allotted  to  each  individual  was  to  be  compulsorily  invested  in  a 
savings  account,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  over  on  the  spot.  These 
shares  in  profits  were  of  course  independent  of  and  additional  to 
ordinary  wages. 

For  the  year  1873-74  the  divisible  bonus  amounted  to  236L  In 
distributing  it,  the  number  of  days  which  each  labourer  had  worked 
was  taken  into  account.  The  maximum  obtained  by  a  field-hand 
was  2L  ll8.  6(i. ;  the  average  about  \l.  In  communicating  to  his 
employ^  these  results.  Baron  Zy tphen-Adeler  carefully  explained  to 
them  the  essential  conditions  of  participatory  success. 

The  next  year,  1874-75,  was  marked  by  an  extremely  unfavourable 
rape-harvest,  the  yield  being  but  little  over  one-third  of  that  in  the 
previous  year.  Heavier  outlay  and  an  increased  rate  of  wages  had 
also  to  be  met.  The  share  assigned  to  labour  sank  to  170Z.,  but  the 
effect  of  the  system  in  evoking  improved  work  was  plainly  visible. 
*  I  have,'  said  the  proprietor  in  a  report  on  the  agricultural  year, 
^  been  able  to  observe  distinctly  a  fuller  recognition  of  this  fact,  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  devote  himself  to  his  work  with 
industry  and  conscientiousness.' 

Only  in  the  third  year  of  the  experiment  did  the  good  results  of 
the  system  fully  manifest  themselves.  Baron  Zytphen-Adeler  ex- 
pressed his  firm  conviction  that  its  principles  were  now  really  under- 
stood by  his  workpeople.  In  proof  of  this  he  alleged  the  fact  that  on 
his  estate — the  largest  agricultural  undertaking  on  the  island— the 
entire  harvest  had  been  got  in  a  week  earlier  than  on  many  small 
holdings.  This  had  never  been  done  before,  and  was  that  year 
achieved  only  by  the  sustained  zeal  of  all  concerned.  After  re- 
marking that  the  significance  of  this  result  would  escape  no 
agriculturist,  the  Baron  added  the  following  corroborative  incident  :— 
*One  day  rye  was  being  sown:  when,  at  half-past  seven  in  the 
evening,  I  found  the  people  still  hard  at  work,  I  remarked  that  they 
would  anyhow  not  succeed  in  finishing  on  that  day  the  2^  acres  still 
remaining  to  be  sown.  They,  however,  answered  with  one  voice  that 
that  must  be  done ;  and  it  was  done  I ' 

The  sum  available  for  the  year  1875-76  as  bonus  to  labour  was 
3132.  One  field-hand  with  his  wife  and  children  received,  ex- 
clusively of  prizes  for  good  conduct,  nearly  7i.,  a  second  6/.,  a  third 
5!.,  and  so  on. 
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The  year  1876-77  prodaced,  in  consequence  of  a  bad  harvest,  a 
result  80  unsatisfactory  tbat  not  even  the  preliminary  minimum 
assigned  to  the  proprietor  could  be  covered,  and  that  a  bonus  to  the 
labourers  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  was  carefully  explained 
to  them  that  the  bad  harvest  rendered  any  other  result  impossible. 
No  sign  of  discontent  showed  itself — a  clear  indication  that  tiiey  had 
fully  recognised  the  inevitable  vicissitudes  to  which  agricultural 
production  is  subject. 

The  above  are  the  latest  details  of  this  experiment  which  have  as 
yet  reached  me. 

My  object  in  placing  before  the  reader  in  rough  outline  a  few 
specimens  of  profit-sharing  successfully  applied  to  Continental  agri- 
culture, is  to  bespeak  practical  attention  for  the  question  under  what 
fomi  that  system  may  with  the  best  chances  of  success  be  introduced 
into  British  farming.  To  elaborate  a  plan  of  organisation  is  obviously 
a  task  to  which  no  one  but  a  practical  agriculturist  is  competent ;  and 
even  he  would  probably  hold  that,  in  applying  the  system  to  any 
particular  case,  the  individual  circumstances  of  that  case  must  be 
carefully  considered  and  provided  for.  Without  usmrping,  however, 
the  functions  of  the  agricultural  specialist,  I  may,  in  terminating  this 
article,  refer  briefly  to  one  or  two  points  which  cannot  be  safely 
neglected  in  any  application  of  the  system. 

In  order  to  guai'd  the  interests  of  the  employer,  a  sum  should  be 
determined  upon  and  notified  as  representing  the  minimum  return 
on  his  capital,  and  remuneration  for  his  own  services,  which  will  satisfy 
him.  Only  the  surplus  profits  above  this  sum  should  constitute  the 
participation-fund ;  and  therefore,  when  this  sum  was  not  overpassed, 
no  bonus  should  be  allotted  to  labour. 

As,  however,  the  success  of  the  system  wholly  depends  on  the 
degree  in  which  the  prospect  held  out  to  the  labourers  leads  them  to 
contribute  improved  work,  the  limit  just  mentioned  ought  to  be  put 
at  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  reasonable  safety  to  the  employer's 
capital.  The  proportion,  too,  of  the  surplus  profits  assigned  to 
labour  ought  to  be  fixed  at  an  attractive  figure.  Any  scheme  to 
which  either  too  high  a  minimum,  or  too  low  a  rate  of  bonus,  gave 
the  look  of  having  been  constructed  in  order  to  enable  the  employer 
to  pocket  the  result  of  his  labourers'  additional  exertions,  would  be 
foredoomed  to  failure. 

A  doubt  may  be  felt  as  to  how  far  so  uneducated  a  class  as 
English  agricultural  labourers  unfortunately  still  are  can  be  made  to 
understand  the  central  principle  of  profit-sharing,  and  so  be  induced 
to  put  forth  the  sustained  eflforta  necessary  to  reap  its  fruits.  The 
experience  gained  during  the  short-lived  participatory  experiment 
made  half  a  century  ago  in  Ireland  seems,  however,  eminently  fitted 
to  remove  such  hesitation.  That,  during  a  crisis  of  agrarian  violence 
far  exceeding  in  intensity  anything  recently  enacted  in  that  country, 
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the  labourers  on  Mr.  Vandeleur's  estsite  at  Balahine,  county  Clare, 
were  indaced  by  the  oflFer  of  participation  to  work  with  extraordinary 
energy  and  remarkable  success,  is  a  notorious  fact.'  A  principle 
sufficiently  luminous  to  have  been  clearly  recognised  by  this  group  of 
disaffected  men,  some  of  whom  in  the  fury  of  agrarian  discontent 
had  just  before  assisted  in  or  connived  at  the  treacherous  murder  of 
their  own  steward,  can  surely  be  made  adequately  comprehensible  to 
the  present  generation  of  British  labourers. 

Sedlet  Taylos. 


'  A  short  account  of  the  Balahine  experiment  is  given  in  a  paper  on  Partidpation 
in  Profits,  read  by  me  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Dublin  in  October  1831. 
FuU  details  on  it  wiU  be  found  in  Pare,  Co-operative  AgriouUurct  Loiigmar.s,  1870-, 
and  in  Craig,  Hutory  of  JtalahiTie,  Triibner,  1882. 
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San  Fbancisco  is  rapidly  forsaking  the  ^  dandy  rig '  of  the  gambler, 
and  assuming  the  sober  garb  of  commercial  propriety.  Stocks  have 
gone  ^  all  endways.'  The  old  times  when  fortunes  were  made  and  lost 
in  a  day,  when  a  man  might  go  to  bed  a  pauper  and  wake  a  millionaire, 
or  wake  a  millionaire  and  go  to  bed  a  pauper,  have  vanished.  Nor  is 
it  probable  that  they  ever  will  return.  Those  were  times  I  Befer 
to  them  in  the  presence  of  anyone  who  knew  them  in  their  golden 
prime  and  mark  how  his  eyes  will  glisten.  How  eagerly  will  he 
launch  forth  upon  a  sea  of  anecdote !  how  he  will  revel  in  the  train  of 
recollections  thus  induced  I 

'  Dog  gone  if  I  know  the  place  I '  said  an  old  fellow  to  me  when  I 
was  last  there.  '  Ye  never  see  a  shot  fired  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end  now.  No,  sir.  Why,  it  isn't  often  ye  even  hear  a  champagne 
cork  drawn.  'Stead  of  the  chink  of  gold,  ye  hear  nothing  but  the 
scratching  of  pens.  All  the  boys  are  gone,  and  there's  only  store 
clerks  and  society  men — ^bummers  we  call  'em — t'  associate  with.  Ye 
never  saw  such  a  change  in  all  your  life.  I'll  be  dog  if  the  women's 
half  as  pretty  as  they  were.  Hell  I  'Tain't  no  sort  of  a  place  to  what 
it  used  to  be.     No,  sir.' 

Nevei-theless,  to  the  stranger  it  will  seem  that  a  spirit  of  princely 
extravagance  still  characterises  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grolden  City. 
With  his  last  ten-dollar  piece  the  true  San  Franciscan  will  dine 
sumptuously,  take  a  box  at  the  theatre,  or  a  drive  out  to  the  Cliff 
House.  His  last  twenty-five  cents  will  be  invested  in  a  good  cigar. 
The  veriest '  dead  beat '  who  asks  you  for  money  in  the  street  would 
feel  insulted  by  a  tender  of  coppers.  The  Califomian  will  starve 
rather  than  pinch.  Fortunately,  he  has  only  to  work  to  be  rich. 
There  is  no  fight  for  existence  there.  No  man  need  jostle  his  neigh- 
bour. Such  being  the  case,  men  accept  greater  risks  and  experience 
losses  with  less  concern  than  is  the  case  in  Europe. 

Betuming  to  San  Francisco  after  an  absence  of  twelve  months, 
I  discovered  that  several  men  who  during  my  previous  visit  had 
appeared  to  possess  bottomless  purses,  had  vanished  from  the  club 
circle. 
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*  Where  is  A.  ?  '     I  asked. 

*  A.  ?  Oh,  he's  got  a  mine  down  in  Arizona.  When  the  bottom 
tumbled  out  of  that  Polo  Star  silver  mine,  A.  had  to  skin  out  of 
this.' 

*  And  what  has  become  of  B.  ?  ' 

*  Well,  one  of  the  boys  met  him  prospecting  down  in  New  Mexico 
the  other  day.  Said  he  was  carrying  his  own  pack,  dead  broke.  B. 
will  be  up  again  though.     He's  a  ruflBer.     You'll  hear  of  him  soon,' 

*  Has  C.  gone  too  ? ' 

*  Yes.  Soon  after  you  left,  they  knocked  G-olcondas  higher  'n  a 
kite.  C.  was  a  large  holder.  They  do  say  he's  prospecting  a  new 
mine  down  in  Toombstone  country,  and  it's  likely  to  turn  out  a 
Bonanza.     Hope  it  will,  anyhow.' 

Amongst  these  incogniti  was  a  prince  of  good  fellows,  at  whose 
hands  I  had  formerly  experienced  the  warmest  hospitality.  I  deter- 
mined to  go  south  and  visit  him  at  his  new  mine  in  Sonora.  In  due 
course  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  landed  me  at  Tucson.  Thence 
the  journey  had  to  be  continued  by  stage.  I  was  driven  to  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  to  the  proprietor  of  which,  Mr.  Maloney,  I  had  a 
message  of  introduction. 

'  What  time  does  the  stage  start  for  Magdalena  ? '  was  my  first 
inquiry. 

'  Magdalena  ?  Well,  I  guess  you'll  have  to  wait  here  till  Satur- 
day now.  Stage  went  out  this  morning  at  eight  o'clock,'  said  the 
bar-keeper.  It  was  nine  o'clock  on  Tuesday.  I  had  seen  enough  of 
Tucson  e?i  route  from  the  station  to  prompt  an  impolite  apostrophe 
to  my  ill-luck.  The  bar-keeper  did  not  seem  to  realise  any  misfor- 
tune in  a  delay  of  four  days  at  Tucson. 

*Take  a  drink?'  said  he.  'Thar's  worse  places  than  Tucson. 
Thar's  places  where  you  can't  get  a  drink.' 

I  took  a  drink.    The  bar-keeper  joined  me. 

*  Is  Mr.  Maloney  in  ? '  I  inquired. 

'  Mr.  Maloney  has  not  long  gone  to  bed.  The  boys  was  having 
a  little  game  of  "  freeze  out"  last  night.  I  guess  he'll  be  about  again 
at  mid-day.' 

I  was  assigned  a  bedroom,  or  rather  a  loose  box,  in  the  quad- 
rangle of  bedrooms  at  the  back  of  the  saloon.  After  breakiiasting, 
I  strolled  out  to  look  at  the  town.  Until,  twelve  months  previously, 
the  railway  reached  it,  Tucson  was  an  unimportant  dobe  village. 
Now  it  is  growing  rapidly.  Edifices  of  brick  are  springing  up. 
Practically  it  is  the  gateway  betwixt  Mexico  and  the  Western  States, 
and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  a  considerable  town. 

Under  the  shop  awnings  in  the  main  street  loitered  a  crowd  of 
handsome,  bearded,  bronzed  miners  from  the  neighbouring  mining 
districts.  To  and  fro  flitted  a  few  busy  store-clothed  storekeepers 
and^clerks.     Here  and  there  a  knot  of  men  might  be  seen  exaofiiniDg 
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some  specimen  of  quartz.  Here  and  there  a  couple  of  leather-breeched 
cowboy?,  ostentatiously  '  heeled, '  ^  rode  past  on  their  Mexican-saddled 
bronchos.  Yonder  a  chain-and-ball  gang  of  convicts  slowly  advanced, 
sweeping  the  dusty  road. 

In  a  place  of  this  kind  the  barber's  shop,  next  to  the  drinking 
saloons,  is  the  chief  place  of  resort.  The  barber,  in  importance,  ranks 
second  only  to  the  artistic  mixer  of  cool  drinks.  He  is  hail-fellow- 
well-met  with  everyone.  Especially  cheery  and  amusingly  cere- 
monious is  Figaro  if  he  happens  to  be  a  coloured  man.  His  memory 
is  prodigious.  Men  enter  that  he  has  not  seen  for  months,  and  with 
whom  he  is  perhaps  only  slightly  acquainted.  Yet  will  he  resume 
the  conversation  precisely  where  it  was  terminated.  He  will  remind 
his  visitor  exactly  of  what  he  said  and  what  his  projects  were  when 
he  last  was  shaved,  and  he  will  persistently  inquire  how  far  those 
assertions  have  been  verified  and  those  intentions  fulfilled.  Having 
posted  himself  up  to  the  latest  date  in  all  that  concerns  the  victim  of 
his  curiosity,  he  proceeds  in  return  to  furnish  him  with  biographical 
sketches  of  such  later  passages  in  the  lives  of  his  friends  as  may 
have  escaped  his  knowledge. 

Eeturning  to  the  hotel  I  found  that  Mr.  Paul  Maloney  had 
arisen.  I  also  found  a  card  of  invitation  from  (I  think  it  was)  the 
Union  Club,  awaiting  me.  Being  somewhat  dubious  as  to  the  nature 
of  a  club  in  Tucson,  I  interrogated  Maloney  on  the  subject. 

'Do  you  care  to  play  monte  ? '  he  asked,  weighing  the  card  in  hia 
hand. 

'  Not  particularly.' 
*  Well.' 

That  ^  well,'  drawled  out  and  sustained,  and  the  look  that  accom- 
panied it,  told  me  quite  as  much  about  the  club  as  I  desired  to  know. 
Paul  and  I  cemented  our  acquaintance  with  cocktails. 

Conversation  at  any  time,  on  any  topic,  or  with  any  person  in 
Tucson,  invariably  led  to  this  ceremony.  Cocktail  drinking  has  a 
peculiar  charm  of  its  own  which  lifts  it  above  drinking  as  otherwise 
practised.  Your  confirmed  cocktail  drinker  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  ordinary  sot.  He  is  a  true  artist.  With  what  exquisite 
feeling  will  he  graduate  his  cups,  from  the  gentle  *  smile '  of  early 
mom  to  the  potent  *  smash '  of  night.  The  analytic  skill  of  a  chemist 
marks  his  swift  and  unerring  detection  of  the  very  faintest  dissobance 
in  the  harmony  of  the  ingredients  that  compose  his  beverage.  He 
has  an  antidote  to  dispel,  a  tonic  to  induce  every  mood  and  humour 
that  man  knows.  Endless  variety  rewards  a  single-hearted  devotion 
to  cocktails ;  whilst  the  refinement  and  artistic  spirit  that  may  be 
displayed  in  such  an  attachment,  redeem  it  from  intemperance.  It 
becomes  an  art.  It  is  drinking  etherealised,  rescued  from  vulgar 
appetite  and  brutality,  purified  of  its  low  origin  and  ennobled.    A 

*  Armed. 
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cocktail  bath  the  soul  of  wit,  it  is  brief.  It  is  a  jest|  a  boD-mot, 
happy  thought,  a  gibe,  a  word  of  sympathy,  a  tear,  an  inspinlion,  a 
short  prayer.  A  Ust  of  your  experienced  cocktail  drinker'a  potations 
for  the  day  forms  a  complete  picture,  fraught  with  every  nuance  of 
delicate  shadiag.  Nothing  is  so  delightful  in  nature  as  the  effects 
created  by  liquid.     Why  should  this  not  be  so  in  human  nature  too? 

At  length  the  four  days  passed,  and  seated  in  the  corpulent,  drop- 
sical old  coach  with  its  team  of  four  wheelers  and  four  leaders,  we 
rumbled  slowly  out  of  Tucson. 

The  passengers  were  a  Mexican  dame  with  a  baby,  a  Mexican 
man,  a  miner  and  myself.  There  was  a  coachman,  and  a  second 
whip  who  sat  beside  him,  with  a  short  but  powerful  weapon.  Thus 
armed  he  made  short  excursions  from  the  box-seat  to  the  gromuL 
whilst  the  coach  was  in  motion,  and  fought  it  out  with  any  refractory 
member  of  the  team  as  he  ran  along.  Collecting  a  pocketful  of  the 
wickedest  stones  he  could  find,  he  would  then  return  and  pelt  the 
bronchos  from  his  proper  elevation.  Another  of  his  duties  was  to 
disentangle  the  team  when,  as  not  unfrequently  occurred,  so  many  of 
the  leaders  faced  the  wheelers  that  further  progress  became  impos- 
sible. It  also  fell  to  his  lot  to  tie  the  coach  tc^ther  when  its  dis- 
solution was  imminent.  In  the  performance  of  his  yariotis  duties, 
this  individual  displayed  considerable  agility,  ability,  and  resource* 

The  Mexican  dame  was  frightful.  It  was  evident  that  the  baby 
was  her  own.  Nor  was  the  &mily  likeness  the  only  proof  of  their 
relationship.  It  was  a  musical  baby.  Mother  and  infiant  left  us  at 
the  end  of  the  first  stage.  The  male  Mexican  slept  all  day.  To- 
wards evening  he  awoke  and  reduced  himself  to  a  state  of  complete 
intoxication  with  mascal.  The  miner  never  opened  his  lips  until  the 
following  morning,  just  before  we  entered  Magdalena,  when  we  hap- 
pened to  pass  a  jackass  rabbit. 

<  Next  jackass  rabbit  we  see.  Til  be  dog  dumed  if  I  don%  shoot 
him,'  said  he. 

He  forthwith  produced  one  of  the  largest  Colt's  revolvers  that  is 
made  and  cocked  it.  But  we  did  not  see  another  rabbit,  so  I  missed 
this  exhibition  of  his  skill.  He  subsequently  proved  to  be  an  Eng^- 
man. 

By  the  pace  at  which  we  proceeded  during  the  night,  I  judged 
that  the  Mexican's  bottle  of  mascal  was  not  the  only  one  we  had  od 
board.  The  jolting  was  terrific.  Besides  encountering  the  reguLir 
ruts  and  inequalities  in  the  ground,  we  struck  every  now  and  then 
full  gallop  against  a  loose  boulder,  or  the  projecting  surfitce  of  a  rock, 
the  shock  of  which  brought  our  heads  in  stunning  contact  with  the 
brass-capped  nails  that  studded  the  roof  of  the  coach.  I  was  some- 
times in  doubt  whether  my  neck  was  broken  or  not.  When  Magda* 
lena  was  reached  my  scalp  was  raw,  and  every  angle  I  possessed  was 
bruised. 
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Stage  traveUing  in  Mexico,  if  this  ^as  a  fair  sample  of  it,  is 
neither  luxurioos  nor  speedy.  Owiilg  to  the  irregularity  with  which 
the  coach  is  condacted,  it  is  impossible  for  relays  to  be  in  attend- 
ance. Not  until  the  coach  arrives  is  a  man  sent  out  to  drive  in  fresh 
horses  from  the  country.  As  they  roam  free  over  the  broad  mesas, 
they  may  be  miles  from  home,  consequently  it  is  no  unusual  occur- 
rence, for  the  best  part  of  a  day  to  be  wasted  before  they  are  found. 
Outward  bound,  we  were  singularly  fortunate  in  this  respect.  On  the 
return  journey  our  delays  were  aU  prolonged,  in  some  cases  exceed- 
ing even  five  or  six  hours.  The  wattled  sheds  and  huts  at  which 
these  intervals  are  passed  are  of  the  filthiest  description. 

Some  of  the  teams  were  curiously  mixed.  One  consisted  of  three 
donkeys,  two  mules,  and  three  bronchos.  Most  of  them  were  partly 
composed  of  mules.  Some  were  poor,  others  remarkably  good.  Par- 
ticolarly  noteworthy  was  the  performance  of  a  level  team  of  sturdy 
bronchos,  that  we  picked  up  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  of  a  fine 
team  of  mules  which  took  us  into  Magdalena  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  stages  were  about  sixteen  and  eighteen  miles  respectively. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  short  stoppages  occasioned  by  trouble 
with  the  harness,  these  distances  were  covered  at  full  gallop,  not- 
withstanding which,  the  teams  pulled  up  almost  as  fresh  as  they 
started. 

In  one  instance  a  deficiency  of  stock  necessitated  the  lassoing  of 
a  horse  that  had  never  been  broken.  He  fought  gallantly,  and  an 
exhibition  of  singular  brutality  ensued  which  lasted  nearly  half  an 
hour.  In  the  corral,^  however,  there  was  no  escape  for  him,  and 
eyentoally  he  was  thrown  half-strangled  on  the  groimd,  when  the 
lasso  was  loosened,  and  a  few  minutes  were  given  him  for  recovery. 
Not  until  these  tactics  had  been  thrice  repeated  did  he  allow  him- 
self to  be  harnessed.  Once  in  the  collar,  he  had  to  go  with  the  rest. 
I  must  do  our  driver  the  justice  to  say  that  he  handled  the  ribbons 
with[admirable  skill  and  audacity.  To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  trip, 
it  was  expected  that  we  should  be  stopped  by  cowboys.  These 
Iniights-errant  had  lately  <gone  through'  the  coaches  with  great 
regularity,  and  in  anticipation  of  an  encounter  our  driver  and  his 
aide  were  armed  to  the  teeth.  Fortunately,  neither  our  wealth  nor 
valour  was  called  into  requisition. 

With  demoniacal  yells  and  a  furious  cracking  of  whips,  we  dashed 
into  Magdalena  and  pulled  up  in  the  Square.  It  was  Sunday.  The 
good  people  were  just  issuing  from  the  church.  Mexican  maidens 
in  white  or  brilliant  robes  trooped  out  in  twos  and  threes,  and  hand 
in  band  went  laughingly  homewards.  And  here  I  feel  the  scribbling 
traveller's  temptation  to  romance.  A  fanciful  picture  of  some  dark- 
eyed  beauty,  with  proud  Castilian  features,  and  playful  dignity  and 
grace  of  manner,  would  fit  my  tale  so  well.    You  would  be  none  the 

*  Pound  or  enclosttre. 
QQ2 
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"wiser.  In  a  Mexican  sketch  one  expects  a  pretty  woman,  even  as  one 
looks  for  lions  in  African  and  elephants  in  Indian  sceneiy.  But  I 
will  be  conscientious.  I  was  so  disgusted  myself  that  I  would  have 
you  also  somewhat  disappointed.  Expect,  therefore,  no  glowing 
description  of  female  loveliness  from  me.  Grood-lookiog  women 
doubtless  exist  in  Mexico,  but  I  have  only  been  a  few  miles  over  the 
border,  and  have  not  seen  them.  A  hazy  recollection  of  flower?,  in 
connection  with  this  scene  of  church-going  damsels,  haunts  me. 
But  whether  they  were  worn  in  the  hair,  or  in  the  dress,  or  simplj 
carried,  I  no  longer  recollect.  Men  in  their  coloured  zarapas  and 
broad-brimmed  hats  chatted  and  smoked  the  eternal  cigarette.  Old 
women  in  black  robes  loitered  about  and  gossiped.  The  comman- 
dante  and  a  few  officials  sat  on  one  of  the  old  stone  seats.  A  fev 
miners  loafed  before  the  American  hotel,  the  name  of  which  I  forget, 
as  also  that  of  the  plump,  jovial,  masterful  hostess  and  her  tame 
English  husband.  Here  I  breakfasted,  and  in  the  afternoon  went 
out  to  the  mine — a  distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles. 

Past  the  Sierra  Ventana  (so  called  on  account  of  the  hole  or 
window  by  which  a  shoulder  of  it  is  perforated)  and  over  wave  after 
wave  of  rolling  country  sparsely  scattered  with  meskctis-busb  we 
rode,  my  guide  and  I,  towards  some  ruddy  hills  in  the  distance. 
And  dusk  had  fallen  and  night  had  come,  when  we  ascended  the 
mountain  spur  on  which  the  mine  was  situated.  The  stalwart  fonn 
of  my  friend,  whom  I  will  call  by  his  nickname,  Don  Cabeza,  came 
out  of  the  cottage.  Not  expecting  me,  he  took  me  for  a  newminiog 
hand. 

^  Buenas  noches,  senor,'  said  I. 

*  Buenas  noches.' 

'  Habla  V.  Castellano  ? ' 

*  No  hablo  so  much  as  all  that  comes  to.' 
Then  I  burst  out  laughing. 

« Why !     If  it  isn't  Francis  1 ' 

What  a  warm-hearted  greeting  he  gave  me !  How  hospitably  he 
spread  the  best  of  everything  he  had  before  me !  and  even  would  be 
have  relinquished  his  bed  to  me,  had  I  allowed  him  to  do  so.  I  had 
a  quantity  of  news  for  him,  but  much  as  he  longed  to  hear  it,  he 
insisted  on  its  narration  being  deferred  until  I  shoidd  have  slept  end 
rested. 

There  is  much  that  is  very  admirable  in  the  character  of  these 
Western  men.  I  speak  not  of  the  *  store  clerks  and  society  men  or 
bummers'  for  whom  my  old  Frisco  friend  had  such  undisguised 
contempt,  but  of  those  who  came  in  early  days  to  California.  The? 
are  lost  in  a  crowd  of  a  different  type  and  of  a  later  date  now ;  who- 
ever you  find  one  though,  you  will  find  a  large-hearted  generous  man, 
with  nothing  ^  small  or  mean '  in  his  whole  character.  In  the  beU^ 
stamp  of  old  Califomian  there  is  less  of  the  snob  than  in  any  msn  in 
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tLe  world.  He  cares  very  little  for  what  Pall  Mall  would  call  *  good 
form/  but  he  cares  a  great  dtp^al  for  what  is  manly  and  unselOsh,  and 
in  carrying  out  these  views  h^  is  as  fearless  of  what  others  may  think 
or  say  as  he  is  of  what  they  ^ay  do. 

Those  days  were  very  j^teasant  up  at  the  mine.  Lazy  ?  Well, 
yes;  I  fency  everything  in  M^exico  is  more  or  less  lazy.  We  were  so 
entirely  out  of  the  world ;  tl;fe\rip  moreover  was  so  utterly  disconnected 
with  anything  that  came  l|3fore  or  followed  it,  that,  when  I  look  back 
upon  it,  it  stands  out  in  sdfitary  relief. 

The  Santa  Ana  was  a^^&w  purchase ;  Don  Cabeza  was  prospecting 
it.  It  promised  well,  buT^as  yet  he  had  not  commenced  to  work  it  on 
a  Urge  scale.  A  dobe  cottage  of  three  rooms  had  been  built  for  him 
and  the  foreman,  and  here,  we  lived.  Below  us,  in  wattled  huts,  dwelt 
the  Yaqui  miners  and  tteir  families.  A  little  removed  from  the 
cottage  was  an  open  bougt-thatched  arbour,  in  which  we  took  our 
meals.  Betwixt  this  and  th^^  cottage  was  a  stunted  tree  that  served 
various  purposes,  besides  bei'^g  shady  and  ornamental.  Lodged  in 
the  first  fork  was  our  water-lmrrel.  The  coflFee-grinder  was  nailed 
to  its  tnink.  In  a  certain  creyice  the  soap  was  always  to  be  found. 
Upon  one  bough  hung  the  towels ;  the  looking-glass  depended  from 
another.  One  branch  supported  the  long  iron  drill  that,  used  as  a 
gong,  measured  with  beautifully  musical  tones  the  various  watches 
of  the  miners.  Amidst  the  roots,  the  axe  in  its  leisure  moments 
invariably  reposed.  Our  tree,  in  short,  was  a  kind  of  dumb-waiter, 
without  which  we  should  have  been  lost. 

The  country  teemed  with  quail  and  jackass  ra})bits.  We  bought 
an  old  Westley  Bichards  shot-gun  in  Magdalena,  and  did  great 
slaughter  amongst  them.  Deer  were  reported  to  be  numerous,  but 
during  my  stay  we  saw  none.  A  great  part  of  our  time  was  spent  in 
cooking.  The  China  boy,  nominally  chef,  was  so  wondrously  dirty 
that,  one  day  we  rebelled  and  degraded  him  to  the  post  of  scullion  ; 
and,  being  rather  proud  of  our  culinary  skill,  we  undertook  the 
preparation  of  the  meals  ourselves.  Jerked  beef,  bacon,  quails, 
jackass  rabbit,  beans,  and  rice  were  the  articles  we  had  to  work  upon. 
Don  Cabeza  mixed  the  introductory  cocktail,  and  took  charge  of  the 
jerked  beef  and  beans ;  the  quails  and  jackass  rabbit  fell  to  my  care ; 
bacon  was  a  neutral  property ;  the  rice  we  left  to  the  Celestial.  Most 
elaborate,  at  least  in  the  titles,  were  the  Toenua  we  produced.  One 
Mexican  dish  that  the  Don  used  to  prepare,  of  jerked  beef  pounded 
and  fried  with  a  little  butter  and  a  few  chopped  chillies,  was  worthy 
of  note.  Jerked  beef  and  jackass  rabbit!  We  laughed  as  we  com- 
pared these  frugal  meals  with  the  extravagant  breakfasts  and  dinners 
of  a  year  ago  at  *  Marchand's,'  the  *  California,*  and  the  *  Poodledog ' 
in  San  Francisco.  And,  by  the  way,  if  you  are  known  at  either  of  the 
above  restaurants,  you  can  be  served  there  with  a  dinner  that  neither 
the  *  Trois  Frferes '  nor  '  Bignon's '  could  easily  excel. 
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Every  now  and  then,  some  Yaqai  meii  or  women  would  come  up 
from  their  little  colony  below  to  porchan  something  from  the  stoie- 
room  which,  owing  to  the  distance  from  town,  it  was  neoessaiy  to 
keep  for  their  benefit.  Crreat  was  the  murth  of  the  women  to  see  Don 
Cabeza  and  me  cooking.  They  said  we  ^re  ^  loco '  or  mad.  Good- 
tempered  creatures  were  these  Yaquis  ^d  easily  pleased,  for  they 
regarded  it  as  a  signal  compliment  if  I  sketched  one  of  them. 

I  never  could  understand  why  time  sp^hd  so  rapidly  at  the  mine. 
There  was  really  nothing  to  do  there.  So  ^  as  I  was  concerned  this 
was  fortunate,  for,  had  there  been,  I  never  shxild  have  found  time  in 
which  to  do  it.  Poco  tiempo  is  a  phras/  very  easily  adopted  in 
this  land  of  idleness  and  procrastination.  Before  morning  had  fairly 
broken,  evening  approached.    And  what  e^kIings  they  were  I 

In  the  rear  of  the  cottage,  the  spur  lei  up  to  rocky  canons  aod 
gaunt  ridges ;  before  it,  vast  mesas  stretchea  like  a  sea  away  to  a  far-off 
horizon  of  mountains  that,  in  the  distano^  looked  as  soft  as  low  down 
clouds.  Behind  these  purple  ranges  i^e  lost  the  sun  at  night,  when 
it  sank  to  rest  a  molten  mass  of  glowing,  gleaming,  iridescent  fixe, 
blinding  to  gaze  upon.  Swiftly  it  pa8se(^ beyond  ken,  and  sable  shadows 
fell  and  dimmed  the  landscape.  With  imperceptible  process  they 
knit  its  distances  together,  shrouding  the  intervals  in  mystery  and 
obscurity,  till  nought  but  the  deceptively  near  sky-line  was  clearly 
visible.  And  above  it  like  a  halo  on  the  mountains,  the  glow 
of  orange  deepening  into  red  still  suffused  the  heavens  withsnh- 
dued  illumination.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  might  be  seen,  high  set 
in  a  fathomless  depth  of  blue,  amidst  glittering  cohorts  of  stars 
that  were  far  and  near  twinkling  and  fixed,  blue  and  white  and  red  and 
yellow,  the  silver  beauty  of  a  crescent  moon ;  on  the  other  the 
lingering  glory  of  the  vanished  sun.     The  effect  was  curious. 

The  foreman  went  early  to  bed  and  was  early  abroad.  Not 
so  Don  Cabeza  and  I.  When  the  mocking-bird  in  the  mesketis-bosh 
had  ceased  its  plaintive  song,  and  silence  fell  upon  the  land,  we 
would  light  our  largest  pipes,  endue  us  in  our  easiest  garments,  and 
sit  (he  on  a  carpenter's  bench,  I  in  a  barrow)  smoking  and  yamiog, 
yarning  and  smoking,  without  thought  of  time,  through  the  still 
watches  of  those  enchanting  southern  nights.  How  many  and  what 
pleasant  hours  did  we  spend  thus  I  But  then  Cabeza  possessed  a 
shrewd,  crisp  vein  of  wit,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  experiences, 
yams,  anecdotes,  and  arguments.  No  more  amusing  fellow  to  sit 
and  smoke  with  ever  breathed. 

Occasionally  we  went  into  Magdalena  for  stores  and  letteis. 
Magdalena  can  boast  of  a  past  of  some  prosperity ;  a  more  import- 
ant future  lies  before  it.  At  present  it  bears  the  stamp  of  dilapida- 
tion, poverty,  and  squalor  that  characterises  most  Spanish  towns. 
Probably  not  a  dozen  of  the  inhabitants  are  unincumbered  with  debt, 
nevertheless  everybody,  even  to  the  beggar  in  the  street,  possesses 
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from  two  or  three  to  ten  or  a  dozen  miDes.  It  sounds  absurd  to  hear 
a  fellow  in  rags  discoursing  glibly  about  his  mines.  Still  more 
absurd  is  it  to  know  that  many  of  them  are  really  of  great  value.  The 
iron  safe,  however,  is  only  to  be  opened  by  a  golden  key,  and  a  coined 
dollar  in  Magdalena  is  worth  a  fortune  imderground.  Little  doubtezists 
that,  when  the  railways  now  entering  from  the  States  are  completed, 
and  capital  and  energy  pour  into  the  country,  enormous  wealth  will 
be  found  hidden  in  its  veins  of  quartz.  The  hills  around  Magdalena 
give  evidence  of  gold,  silver,  and  galena  ore  in  every  direction.  Nor 
is  gold  wanting  in  the  river-beds  and  valleys.  All  that  is  required  is 
energy  and  capital. 

Scarcity  of  water  circumscribes  the  relative  area  of  country  suit- 
able for  cultivation ;  but  where  it  is  to  be  obtained  its  efiTect  is 
magical,  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  becomes  almost  incredible. 
Not  a  tithe  of  that  which  is  eligible  is  cultivated,  for  the  indolence  of 
the  natives  is  remarkable.  Even  such  ordinary  vegetables  as  potatoes 
and  onions  are  scarcely  to  be  obtained.  A  zarapa,  a  handful  of 
beans,  and  a  little  tobacco  suffice  for  all  the  Mexican's  requirements. 
If  Ms  vocabulary  were  limited  to  *  Porque  ? '  and  *  Poco  tiempo,'  it 
would  not  inconvenience  him. 

Northern  Sonora  derives  its  chief  support  from  cattle.  In  most 
instances  the  ranches  are  of  large  extent,  but  poorly  stocked.  For- 
merly they  were  in  better  condition,  but  they  suffered  severely  from 
Apache  raids,  from  which  it  is  said  that  they  have  never  entirely 
recovered.  The  Indians  drove  off  or  killed  all  but  the  very  poorest 
animals,  and  the  ranches  have  been  restocked  by  the  slow  process  of 
breeding  from  those  they  left.  Latterly  a  few  bulls  and  stallions  of 
a  better  class  have  been  imported  from  the  States.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  a  title  to  ranche  property  here.  The  ranche  usually  belongs 
to  all  such  members  of  the  family  as  choose  to  remain  and  live  upon 
it.  In  some  cases,  therefore,  the  proprietors  have  become  very 
numerous,  and  as  families  are  not  more  apt  to  agree  upon  any  given 
point  in  Mexico  than  they  are  elsewhere,  a  vast  amount  of  bribery 
and  diplomacy  is  required  to  effect  a  purchase. 

One  day  the  Don  and  I  came  into  Magdalena  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  hiring  a  cook.  The  foreman,  and  Charley  the  Chinese 
boy,  had  been  despatched  once  or  twice  unsuccessfully  on  the  same 
errand,  but  Cabeza  said :  ^  I  guess  if  we  go  ourselves,  and  they  see 
how  real  nice  we  are,  they'll  all  want  to  come.'  Accordingly  we 
enlisted  all  the  storekeepers  in  the  place  in  a  search  for  '  a  real  way- 
up  cook  who  can  make  chile-con-came,  tamales,  and  all  the  best 
Mexican  dishes,  besides  understanding  American  cookery/  '  And  say,' 
Cabeza  would  conclude,  in  giving  his  directions,  '  she's  got  to  be  a 
beautiful  woman  too,  because  we're  good-looking  ourselves  and  we 
don't  like  to  see  homely  women  about  the  place.' 

Having  posted  our  requirements  in  the  various  stores,  we  went  off 
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to  the  American  hotel,  where,  by  dint  of  making  desperate  love  to 
the  plump  hostess,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sack  of  potatoes  and 
half  a  sack  of  onions — part  of  a  consignment  she  had  lately  received 
from  Hermosillo.  She  had  just  been  engaged  in  a  battle  royal  with 
the  waiter,  whom  she  had  demolished  with  the  kitchen  coal-shovel. 
She  was  inclined,  therefore,  to  be  very  affable  and  good-humoured, 
nay,  she  even  volunteered,  for  a  consideration,  to  come  out  to  the 
mine  and  cook  for  us  herself. 

*  You  want  a  boss  cook  and  a  beauty,  Don  Cabeza,  eh  ?  Well,  I 
guess  I'm  both.  What'll  you  give  me  to  come  out  to  the  mine  and 
cook?' 

The  Don  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

*  The  fact  is,  Mrs. ,  if  we  got  you  out  there  we  should  lose  the 

only  pleasure  we  have ;  we  should  never  be  able  to  get  away,  to  come 
in  here  and  see  you,'  said  he. 

In  the  principal  square  in  Magdalena  stood  the  church ;  near  it 
were  the  ruins  of  a  still  more  ancient  edifice.  To  the  latter,  called 
the  Church  of  San  Francisco,  a  legend  was  attached.  I  give  it  as  it 
was  related  to  me  by  a  miner. 

'  Wal  see,  San  wa'n't  always  a  saint,  San  wa'n't.  They  do  say 
he  was  'customed  sometimes  to  go  on  the  scoop,  on  a  bend  as  it  were. 
However,  he  changed  over  in  time  and  come  to  be  a  Bishop.  This 
here  district  was  in  his  claim.  Wal,  happened  once  when  theBifhop 
was  prospecting  round,  to  see  that  the  sky  pilots  on  his  claim  was 
all  at  work,  that  the  outfit  banked  up  here  for  the  night  Next 
morning,  when  they  was  all  hitched  up  and  ready  for  a  start,  they 
come  to  hoist  old  San  on  his  mule  and  couldn't  prize  him  ^ip  anyhow. 
They  put  on  fresh  hands  and  tried  all  they  durned  knew,  but  San 
he'd  kind  o'  taken  root,  and  thar  he  sat  like  an  oyster  on  a  rock,  and 
weighed  as  heavy  as  a  ton  of  lead.  **  Boys,"  says  he  at  last,  "ye  can 
let  up  hauling,  soon  as  ye  durned  please.  Guess  I'll  stay  right  here. 
Waltz  in  now  an'  put  up  a  church  right  away."  And  thar  he  stopped 
sure  'nough.  An'  that's  how  this  here  church  an'  town  come  to  be 
built ;  least,  so  folks  say  hereabout.  But  they  do  lie  here,  too,'  he 
added  reflectively  after  a  pause. 

I  was  making  a  sketch  of  this  ruin  one  day,  when  the  hostess  of 
the  American  hotel  came  up  and  looked  on. 

*  Why,  if  that  ain't  the  old  church  1  Say,  are  you  a  drawing- 
master  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Yes,'  said  I,  mendaciously.  *  Do  you  think  I  could  get  any 
pupils  about  here  ? ' 

*  Don't  know ;  guess  they  don't  go  much  for  drawing  here.  You 
might  get  a  few  girls  if  you  were  cheap.' 

After  the  dusty  and  dirty  town,  we  returned  to  the  prettily 
situated  dobe  cottage  at  the  mine  with  renewed  pleasure.  At  length 
the  time  came  for  me  to  depart.     The  horses  were  driven  in  from  the 
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mesas ;  the  near  fore  cart-wheel  ( which,  when  not  in  use,  was  in- 
valided and  kept  in  water,  to  prevent  the  wood  shrinking  from  the 
iron  tire)  was  fixed  on ;  the  old  cart  was  lined  with  blankets,  and  we 
started  one  night  after  dinner  to  drive  into  Magdalena  for  the  last 
time. 

The  day  had  been  oppressive,  but  now  there  was  a  refreshing 
softness  in  the  air.  At  every  pace  as  we  jogged  along,  hares  lolloped 
across  the  road  or  played  amidst  the  scattered,  mesketis-bush  on 
either  side  of  it.  Occasionally  the  howl  of  a  distant  cayote  might  be 
heard.  Xight-hawks  and  owls  flitted  silently  to  and  fro,  and  *  shard- 
borne  beetles'  drowsily  sang  as  they  wheeled  in  the  dreamy  welkin. 
The  stars,  the  stillness,  and  the  silken  winds  combined  to  work  a 
charm.  Night  wore  her  richest  jewellery,  sang  low  her  softest  melody, 
whispered  her  sweetest  poem,  and  showed  her  beauty  all  unveiled 
even  by  the  lightest  fleece  of  silver  cloud.  Until  I  saw  these  Mexican 
skies  I  never  knew  how  much  more  beautiful  night  was  than  day. 
For  every  star  you  dimly  distinguish  here,  a  thousand  are  clearly 
visible  there.  Their  number  and  refulgence  startle  you.  Were  I  to 
live  in  Mexico,  I  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  rise  at  sundown  and 
go  to  rest  at  dawn. 

Once  more  the  corpulent  coach  looms  into  view.  Once  more  am 
I  uncomfortably  ensconced  therein.  With  a  torrent  of  Spanish  in- 
vective and  a  terrific  cracking  of  whips,  we  slowly  start.  The  coach 
turns  round  a  comer  and  I  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  Don  Cabeza,  with 
his  hat  off  in  the  road,  waving  a  kindly  adieu  to  me. 

F.  Fkancis. 
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HANDWORK  FOR  CHILDREN. 


It  was  a  favourite  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Hinton^  that  hiumm 
progress  follows  the  analogy  of  physical  growth,  and  may  be  described 
as  taking  place  spirally  rather  than  in  a  straight  line.  His  bio- 
grapher relates  that  he  once  illustrated  this  idea  by  the  example  of  a 
child  learning  to  walk. 

The  motlier  holds  out  ber  arms  to  the  child,  the  child  makes  a  bound  forwaH 
to  reach  ber,  and  falls ;  bis  idea  is  right,  but  wrongly  expressed.  Then  comes  Uie 
stage  of  learning  to  walk,  when  the  child's  mind  stops  short  at  the  prooesB,  tsd 
each  step  becomes  an  end  in  itself,  instead  of  a  means.  The  idea  is  wrong ;  that 
which  is  only  a  means  has  become  a  laborious  end ;  but  it  is  a  wrongness  that  U 
leading  it  to  the  right.  Lastly,  the  tinal  stage,  when  the  child  takes  back  the  old 
suppressed  idea,  having  learnt  the  right  movement  in  which  to  Interpret  it,  and  the 
process  is  again  merged  in  the  end,  but  with  a  truer  and  larger  result. 

*  Anyone/  observes  Miss  Hopkins,  ^  can  trace  out  these  spirals  or 
triplets  for  themselves.' 

We  fear  that  to  the  exact  scientist  the  method  may  at  first  sight 
appear  slightly  empirical,  but  to  those  ingenious  dilettanti  who  find 
their  chief  delight  in  double  acrostics  and  the  game  of '  Fifteen,'  we 
commend  with  confidence  the  problem  of  tracing  a  spiral  convolution 
in  the  recent  history  of  primary  education. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  that 
state  of  life  to  which  Providence  had  called  them  was  considered  bj 
their  social  superiors  the  most  fitting,  if  not  the  only  fitting,  educa- 
tion for  the  lower  working  classes.  Long  before  the  Education  Act  of 
1870  was  thought  of,  laments  might  have  been  heard  that  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  being  able  to  read  and  write  were  beginning  to  tell 
in  the  decreased  efficiency  of  servants,  and  here  and  there  were  Uviog 
examples  to  be  shown  of  the  ^  good  old  stamp '  of  domestics,  the 
thoroughness  of  whose  work  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  book- 
learning.  If  anyone  of  the  present  generation  had  not  the  fortune  to 
have  met  with  such  survivors  from  happier  times^  he  certainly  could 
not  have  failed  to  make  their  acquaintance  at  second  hand  in  the 
year  of  grace  1871.  Who  amongst  us  was  not  at  that  time  thoroughly 
informed  of  the  merits  of  his  grandfather's  coachman,  who  did  his 
own  work  and  that  of  seven  modern  grooms  besides,  and  who  always 
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signed  his  name  with  a  cross ;  and  of  his  aunt's  housekeeper,  who 
made  all  the  children's  frocks,  in  addition  to  the  raspbeny  yinegar 
and  corrant  jelly,  and  never  knew  her  alphabet  till  the  day  of  her 
death  ?  These,  and  a  host  of  similar  worthies,  who,  we  have  some- 
times suspected,  were  not  duly  appreciated  in  their  lifetime,  received 
their  apotheosis  in  the  early  days  of  the  Education  Act.  The  position 
of  those  who  disapproved  of  the  general  diffusion  of  education  waa 
usually  maintained  by  anecdote ;  but  if  pressed  for,  the  underlying 
argument  occasionally  appeared  in  some  such  form  as  this :  — 

The  brain  of  man  (especially  of  the  poor  man),  is  a  receptacle  of 
very  limited  size  ;  ergOj  it  can  only  contain  a  very  limited  number  of 
ideas.  Cram  in  the  rule  of  three,  and  you  jostle  aside  the  rules  for 
cleaning  plate.  Put  geography  in  at  the  door,  and  shoeblacking  will 
fly  out  at  the  window.  ^  The  wonder  grew  that  one  small  head  could 
carry  all  he  knew,'  wrote  Goldsmith,  and  if  this  could  be  written  about 
a  very  capable  pedagogue  with  *  a  large  mind,'  what  but  a  miracle 
could  furnish  space  for  general  information  among  people  whose 
brains  were  well  knoTivn  to  be  of  less  than  ordinary  dimensions  ? 

But  in  1871  the  schoolmaster  was  fairly  abroad.  The  most 
cogent  arguments  were  not  proof  against  him,  there  was  no  escape 
from  his  clutches.  While  Government  coerced  the  juvenile  popula* 
tion  into  the  thorny  paths  of  learning,  there  were  not  wanting 
enthusiastic  amateurs  to  hold  adult  classes,  and  aged  ignoramuses 
were  b^uiled  by  earnest  young  ladies  into  learning  their  ABC. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age,  a  vast  growth  of  cheap  litera- 
ture  had  sprung  up  among  us,  encyclopaedias  for  the  people  and 
magazines  for  the  million  abounded,  the  intellectual  wants  of  every 
section  of  society  were  more  than  provided  for,  the  plague  of  books^ 
and  of  book-learning,  was  upon  us. 

Preceding  generations  had  suffered  from  a  dearth  of  text-books;  our 
very  wealth  in  this  respect  proved'a  stumbling-block  to  us.  In  days 
when  books  were  scarce,  the  practice  of  learning  much  by  rote  was 
not  only  excusable  but  commendable.  If  a  scholar  was  not  likely  to 
have  future  opportunities  of  access  to  the  facts  stored  in  any  parti- 
cular volume,  it  became  desirable  to  commit  as  much  as  possible  of 
its  contents  to  memory.  Say  he  did  not  understand  all  he  learnt, 
fresh  light  might  be  thrown  upon  it  some  day,  if  he  could  but  retain 
the  words  long  enough.  In  this  respect  the  modern  text-book  might 
be  regarded  as  a  labour-saving  machine  ;  if  a  man  always  carries  a 
dictionary  in  his  pocket,  it  is  obviously  unnecessary  that  he  should 
spend  time  in  learning  to  spell  all  the  words  which  it  contains.  But 
unfortunately  labour-saving  machines  often  fall  short  of  their  special 
aim  owing  to  the  perversity  of  those  who  use  them.  A  comparison 
may  he  drawn  between  the  sewing-machine  and  the  modem  primer, 
When  the  sewing-machine  was  first  introduced,  it  was  anticipated 
that  tlie  world's  sewing  would  occupy  less  time  and  employ  fewer 
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hands  than  heretofore.  It  was  not  foreseen  that  for  every  frill  and  fur- 
below with  which  woman  had  heretofore  decked  herself,  she  would 
henceforward  deck  herself  in  a  hundred.  For  every  substantial  hand- 
sewn  gown  of  former  days,  twenty  flimsy  ones  are  now  *  run  up '  by 
the  machine.  And  eo  with  our  good  and  cheap  text-books.  Instead 
of  diminishing  the  amount  of  rote-learning,  they  have,  so  far,  in- 
creased it  tenfold.  Moreover,  we  have  carried  the  system  into  a 
region  where  it  is  least  of  all  justifiable.  Our  greatest  men,  not 
only  in  literature  but  in  science,  have  placed  their  wealth  of  learn- 
ing as  far  as  possible  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  and  the 
youngest,  and  we  have  fallen  into  the  not  imnatural  error  of  thinking 
that  to  put  the  results  of  their  reasoning  and  research  before  the 
scholar  would  come  to  the  same  thing  as  if  we  made  him  seek  and 
reason  for  himself.  It  certainly  seems  a  quicker  and  simpler  method, 
but  it  proves  to  be  one  of  those  fallacious  short  cuts  which  are  the 
longest  way  round  in  the  end.  It  is  not  Nature's  method,  and  Nature 
appears  particularly  jealous  of  yielding  up  her  secrets  to  those  who 
would  learn  them  at  second-hand.  She  will  send  a  boy  straight  off 
to  sleep  over  a  primer,  and  rouse  him  up  to  keenest  interest  when 
experiments  or  specimens  are  in  question.  In  science  more  than  in 
any  other  department  of  knowledge,  we  should  remember  that  *  the 
function  of  books  is  supplementary,  they  form  an  indirect  means  of 
knowledge,  when  direct  means  fail.' '  Let  us  not  be  supposed  to 
underrate  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  turned  their  riches 
into  current  coin  for  our  convenience.  To  be  forced  to  forego  the 
uses  of  that  currency,  we  feel  would  be  as  great  a  loss  as  to  forego  the 
use  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  is  the  abuse,  and  not  the 
use,  against  which  we  protest.  Money  is  not  bread,  and  you  might 
almost  as  well  try  to  feed  a  child  upon  sovereigns  as  to  develop  his 
mental  powers  by  learning  by  rote  from  a  primer.  It  is  of  happy 
augury  for  the  future  of  elementary  education,  that  this  principle 
receives  emphatic  recognition  in  the  New  Code.  Considering  merely 
the  indications  afforded  of  this  fact,  we  might  almost  congratulate 
ourselves  on  having  compassed  within  the  present  half-century  a 
complete  '  triplet '  of  evolution.  Starting  with  a  sound  conviction 
that  the  most  useful  knowledge  for  working  people  was  knowledge 
that  concerned  their  work  and  daily  life,  we  erred  in  supposing  that 
this  could  be  best  obtained  apart  from  books  and  schooling.  ^The 
idea  was  right,  but  wrongly  expressed.'  We  next  made  a  great  step 
by  securing  the  diffusion  of  book-learning,  but  for  a  while  we  forgot 
that  it  was  a  means,  and  treated  it  as  an  end.  We  now  recognise 
our  error,  and,  reverting  to  our  first  idea,  and  enlarging  on  its  foun- 
dations, we  seek  to  bring  education  to  bear  on  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties  and  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 

But  before  this  desirable  consummation  can  be  regarded  as  really 
attained,  it  must  be  confessed  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done* 

*  Herbert  Spencer. 
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TMien  the  old  custom  of  rote-learning  was  engrafted  on  the  new 
wealth  of  literature,  our  appliances  were  in  advance  of  our  methods^ 
The  reverse  would  now  seem  to  be  the  case.  We  have  begun  to  recog- 
nise the  need  of  developing  the  mental  powers  by  other  means  besides 
books ;  but,  except  as  regards  the  teaching  of  very  young  children^ 
the  appliances  are  wanting. 

The  merits  of  Froebel's  system  are  happily  now  too  widely  known 
to  need  being  dwelt  upon  in  these  pages;  it  may,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  it  is  capable  of  endless  fresh  adaptations  calculated 
to  economise  time  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance  when  it  is  considered  how  few  are  the  years  which 
in  the  case  of  the  peasant's  child  can  be  devoted  to  learning.  More- 
over it  yet  remains  to  develop  the  full  benefit  which  might  be  derived 
in  the  Kindergarten  from  drawing,  a  branch  of  education  of  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  above  all  other  writers,  appears  to  recognise  the 
great  importance.  It  is  hoped  that  the  encouragement  afforded  to 
infant  schools  by  the  New  Code  will  not  only  result  in  the  increased 
efficiency  of  those  where  Froebel's  methods  are  already  employed, 
but  that  these  will  before  long  be  introduced  in  those  too  nume- 
rous country  schools  where  as  yet  the  principles  of  the  Kindergarten 
are  quite  unknown,  and  where  what  Mr.  Joseph  Payne  speaks  oi 
as  'the  most  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  education'  receives 
the  least  share  of  attention.  But  Froebel's  system  is  capable,  we 
believe,  of  a  development  far  transcending  the  limits  of  the  infant 
school. 

'Children  should  be  made  to  see  for  themselves  and  to  think 
for  themseWes  on  the  basis  of  what  they  have  seen.'  Miss 
Youmans,  the  writer  from  whom  these  words  are  quoted,  strongly 
advocates  that,  in  order  to  supply  what  she  speaks  of  as  an  un^ 
questionable  deficiency  in  our  present  mode  of  education,  a  fourth 
fundamental  branch  of  study,  which  shall  afford  a  systematic  train- 
ing to  the  observing  powers,  should  be  added  to  the  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  which  now  form  the  basis  of  our  curriculum.  Her 
well-known  *  First  Book  of  Botany  '  is  an  endeavour  towards  helping 
to  meet  the  deficiency  of  which  she  speaks.  In  her  preface  are  to 
be  found  some  interesting  extracts  from  the  testimony  given  before 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  by  Professor  Henslow,  who  taught  a 
large  class  of  poor  country  children  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  devised 
by  Miss  Youmans.  This  evidence  might  well  be  read  with  interest 
at  the  present  time  in  connection  with  Mr.  Chadwick's  and  Dr. 
Bichardson's  proposals  for  reformation  in  our  primary  school  course, 
as  well  as  with  Mr.  B.  B.  Carter's  observations  on  the  benefit  of 
teaching  garden  work.  Canon  Girdlestone's  plea  for  agricultural 
instruction,  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  statements  during  the  educational 
debate  recorded  in  the  TiToea  of  the  4th  of  April. 

Miss  Youmans  maintains  ^  that  all  elementary  instruction  which 
is  intended  to  train  the  mind  must  be  based  upon  objective,  concrete 
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fact,'  and  her  pupils  are  trained  to  record  the  restdtof  £scoyeries  and 
observations  which  they  have  made  for  themselyes.  Mr.  Joseph  Pape, 
who  contributes  an  able  supplement  to  Miss  Youmans' littie volume 
on  The  Culture  of  the  Observing  Powers  of  ChUdrem^  points  out, how- 
ever, that  'valuable  as  is  the  study  of  botany  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
the  observing  powers,  it  fails  to  secure  all  the  elementary  training  of 
which  children  are  capable.  It  leaves  altogether  uncultivated  the 
instinct  of  experiment  which  equally  with  observation  is  an  indis- 
pensable agent  in  the  acquisition  of  physical  knowledge.'  He  de- 
scribes a  typical  lesson  in  physics  wherein  the  pupils  are  not  only 
observers  but  experimenters — the  teacher  performing  the  part  rf 
'  guide  and  director  of  the  pupils'  process  of  self-teaching.' 

We  feel  at  once  that  the  methods  advocated  by  Miss  Yonnums 
and  Mi,  Payne  are  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  FroebeL  The 
child  whose  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning  had  from  its  earliest 
years  been  drawn  forth  in  the  Kindergarten  would  find  those  same 
powers  developed  in  a  school  where  science  was  taught  in  the  man- 
ner referred  to.  Science,  however,  has  by  no  means  as  yet  been 
conceded  that  foremost  place  which  is  claimed  for  it  by  our  best 
thinkers.  English  comes  first  on  the  list  of  class  subjects ;  it  most 
always  be  one  of  the  two  chosen — ^  English,'  in  this  instance,  meaning 
principally  grammar. 

Whether  it  is  of  greater  importance  that  girls  who  are  likely  to 
become  cooks  and  nursemaids  in  the  first  instance,  and  wives  and 
mothers  afterwards,  should  be  able  ^  to  point  out  nouns,  adjectiyes, 
adverbs,  and  personal  pronouns,'  or  to  know  a  little  about  the 
chemistry  of  common  life,  a  few  simple  facts  bearing  on  health  and 
thrift,  whether  it  is  better  that  our  pioughboys  should  be  able  ^to 
analyse  sentences  and  possess  a  knowledge  of  prefixes  and  termina- 
tions,' or  have  learnt  something  of  the  properties  of  soils  and  the 
laws  which  govern  vegetable  growth,  are  questions  which  we  think 
are  likely  to  cause  much  inkshed  in  the  future. 

But  what  we  specially  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  even  shoold 
elementary  science  be  assigned  the  foremost  place  in  our  curricidum, 
one  branch  of  possible  development  would  still  be  neglected  for 
which  ample  provision  had  been  made  while  the  children  yet 
remained  within  the  limits  of  the  Kindergarten;  a  branch  vhich 
it  is  the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to  cultivate,  since  by  compnlsoiy 
school  attendance  we  deprive  the  scholars  of  a  certain  amount  of 
training  which  in  this  matter  they  might  otherwise  receive  in  their 
homes  or  in  factories.  This  neglected  branch,  moreover,  is  one 
which  might  be  brought  into  intimate  and  useful  connection  with 
study  in  certain  departments  of  science  as  taught  by  means  of 
experiment  and  demonstration. 

The  problem  of  how  best  to  introduce  handwork  into  elementaiy 
schools  is  one  which  in  some  continental  countries  and  in  America 
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attempts  have  already  been  made  to  sblve.  In  England  it  has  as  yet 
aroased  scarcely  any  public  discussion.  Last  March  an  article  in 
the  Tvmea  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Paris  an  experiment 
had  lately  been  made  in  giving  manual  instruction  in  many  of  the 
primary  schools,  and  it  further  stated  that  our  Commissioners  on 
Technical  Education  would  look  favourably  on  the  addition  of 
^workshops  to  our  own.  If  this  were  done  in  schools  where,  for 
eiample,  physics  were  chosen  as  a  ^specific  subject,'  the  models 
necessary  for  instruction  on  Mr.  Payne's  system  might  be  made  by 
boys  of  the  upper  standards,  and  toys  for  the  Kindergarten  manufac- 
tured as  well.  Not  only  would  these  home-made  articles  possess  a 
greater  interest  for  scholars,  but  the  elder  boys  of  a  family  would 
naturally  be  questioned  by  the  younger  ones  about  what  they  had 
constructed,  and  the  lessons  acquired  in  school  would  be  a  fruitful 
subject  of  conversation  in  the  home  circle.  But  the  question  of 
^hat  kinds  of  handwork  it  is  really  best  to  teach,  and  in  what  manner 
this  new  denaent  might  most  easily  be  made  to  form  part  of  our 
school  course,  is  a  puzzling  one.  It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  con- 
sider an  attempt  which  has  lately  been  made  in  America  towards 
the  eolation  of  this  difficulty. 

The  School  Board  of  Philadelphia  (which  has  under  its  control 
105,000  scholars),  had  long  desired  to  introduce  handwork.  Trades 
were  tried,  but  the  plan  proved  a  failure. 

This  effort  (writes  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland,  the  apostle  of  the  new  reform)  has 
been  eztexmyely  made  in  France  as  here,  but  it  has  not  succeeded.  Metal  work, 
shoemakbg  and  the  like  require  more  time  and  strength  than  women  and  children 
can  giye,  and  tliey  lack  the  attraction  which  handwork  should  have  for  the  young. 
I  had  studied  this  question  for  some  time,  when  all  at  once  its  solution  occurred  to 
me  diuing  a  somewhat  protracted  stay  in  Egypt.  There  I  saw  women  and  chil- 
dren producing  work  such  as  is  only  made  by  skilled  artists  and  artisans  with  us. 
I  found  something  like  it  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol,  and 
saw  thousands  of  girls  and  children  living  well  by  wood-carving.  I  then  regarded 
the  problem  as  solved.  It  was  the  minor  arts  which  were  needed,  arts  which 
could  be  acquired  in  a  short  time  by  everybody,  and  easily  turned  to  profit. 

Mr.  Leland's  methods,  like  those  of  Miss  Youmans  and  Mr.  Payne, 
are  based  upon  the  principles  of  Froebel ;  the  system  is,  in  fact,  an 
expansion  of  that  which  ''  is  pursued  in  the  Kindergarten*  ^  No 
education  can  be  considered  as  complete,'  said  Mr.  Leland  in  a  lecture 
delivered  in  1880  before  the  Philadelphia  Social  Science  Association, 
^  when  its  subject  has  not  learned  to  make  anything,  or  to  use  his 
hands,  or  to  exert  his  creative  faculties.'  ^Manual  dexterity,'  he 
asserts,  and  he  speaks  from  practical  experience,  ^  can  be  taught  to 
young  people  more  easily  than  reading  and  writing;'  and  this 
physical  quickness  he  has  found  conducive  to  mental  quickness.  '  For 
it  is  a  fact  that  minds  which  are  by  nature  sluggish,  and  as  it  were 
under  a  cloud,  may  be  raised  to  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  and 
have  the  cloud  blown  away,  by  merely  mechanical  exercise,  and  this 
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quickness  of  perception  may  in  turn  serve  as  the  ground  for,  or  be 
developed  into  great  and  varied  intellectual  powers.' 

Among  the  many  kinds  of  handicraft  which  Mr.  Leland  coimders 
available  for  training  the  hand  and  eye,  accostomiDg  childien  to 
plans,  patterns,  and  the  use  of  tools,  and  in  every  way  turning  out 
intelligent  apprentices  for  artisans  and  mechanics,  are  :  ^  JVIakingand 
laying  mosaics  for  pavements  or  walls,  "  scagliola  "  work,  embusing 
sheets  of  soft  leather  by  the  process  formerly  known  as  cuir  bouil/i, 
superficial  panel-carving  in  wood,  repausaS  work,  or  the  hammering 
sheet  metal,  stencilling  walls,  ceilings,  and  woodwork,  moulding  in 
papier  mache,  and  modelling  in  clay  and  other  substances.' 

These  arts,  Mr.  Leland  assures  us,  are  not  so  difficult  as  they  may 
seem  or  sound.  Mosaics  suitable  for  house  decoration  are  made  hj 
small  children  in  Italy  and  by  female  prisoners  in  London,  this 
particular  occupation  being  selected  for  the  latter  on  account  of  its 
extreme  easiness  and  their  very  limited  capacity*  ^  It  is  not  generally 
understood,'  he  observes,  ^  that  every  child  not  an  idiot  can  leam  to 
draw  when  properly  taught' (Mr.  Leland  lays  great  stress  on  the 
mode  of  teaching,  and  his  own  method  is  very  original), '  and  that 
all  minor  arts  are  only  drawings  worked  with  other  implements  in 
other  substances.     In  fact  they  are  all  easier  than  drawing.' 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  the  School  Board  of  Philadelphift 
resolved  upon  giving  Mr.  Leland  every  assistance  in  carrying  his 
theories  into  practice.  In  April  1881  the  ' Industrial  School' was 
opened,  at  which  teachers  were  to  be  prepared  for  the  new  work,  and 
lessons  given  to  a  certain  number  of  children  on  their  half-holidays  as 
well.  Later  on,  Mr.  Leland  formed  a  *  Ladies^  Decorative  Art  Asso- 
ciation,' which  proved  a  very  great  aid  to  his  previous  undertaking. 
After  three  months'  experience  Mr.  Leland  wrote  in  his  Bepoit  of 
the  Industrial  School : — 

I  have  ascertained  to  my  utmost  hope,  that  it  is  a  rule,  perhaps  without  excep- 
tion, that  the  young  can  easily  master  in  a  few  weeks  profitable  decoratiTe  arts, 
and  that  these  arts  awaken  intelligence  and  prepare  the  pupils  for  titd^ 
Three  months  is,  indeed,  a  very  short  time  in  which  to  test  an  experiment  irhicb 
amounts  to  a  virtual  reform  in  our  present  system  of  education,  but  I  heiiere  that 
if  the  most  practical  man  living  had  been  with  me  during  this  beginning,  he  voold 
of  all  others  have  been  the  most  convinced  that  it  has  already  proved  that  indas- 
trial  art  can,  to  a  very  great  advantage,  at  very  little  expense,  be  made  a  part  of 
Primary  School  education. 

*  Earning  and  learning,'  said  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  a  speech 
delivered,  we  believe,  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1870, 'maybe 
enabled  to  go  hand  in  hand  together ; '  and  as  Mr.  Leland's  scholars 
were  able,  even  at  the  time  when  the  Beport  from  which  we  have 
quoted  was  written,  to  produce  saleable  work^  we  may  consider  that 
his  experiment  has  justified  this  observation. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  success  of  the  experiment  appears 
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undoubted.  In  how  far  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  what  the 
Committee  of  the  Industrial  School  speak  of  as  '  the  untiring  zeal, 
practical  experience,  and  unquestioned  ability '  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Leland, 
and  how  much  by  what  he  himself  alludes  to  as  the  peculiar 
aptitude  of  American  children  in  learning  '  in  eyery  way  to  develop 
and  conjugate  the  great  national  verb  ^'  to  fix,'' '  we  are  of  course 
nnable  to  say. 

The  advantage  which  an  early  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  would 
afford  to  those  intended  to  become  artisans  and  mechanics  is  obvious. 
In  fact,  it  is  so  obvious  that  it  may  very  easily  be  over-estimated,  or 
rather,  the  advantage  might  be  supposed  to  extend  to  a  larger  class 
than  ivould  really  benefit  by  it.     It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
manu&ctures  where  a  different  set  of  workmen  are  employed  for  each 
separate  process,  a  general  dexterity  of  hand  and  quickness  of  eye  is 
not  greaiJy  required.     If,  however,  for  one  class  the  benefit  of  hand- 
training  is  likely  to  be  supposed  more  general  than  would  really  be 
the  case,  there  is  another  class  for  whom  its  value  so  far  has  been 
wholly  ignored.     Eleven  years  ago  a  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Oazette, 
alluding  to  the  future  prospects  of  elementary  education,  and  the 
good  which  it  might  reasonably  be  hoped  to  effect  for  the  labouring 
man,  observed  : —  '  To  begin  with,  his  idea  of  recreation  would  be 
very  different.     We  give  this  the  first  place  because  a  man  who  is 
wisely  amused  probably  leads  a  well-ordered  life  in  other  ways.'    In 
country  districts  a  fruitful  source  of  intemperance  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  dearth  of  recreative  occupation  which  a  labouring  man  has  at 
his  command.     Village  reading  and  coffee  rooms,  while  occasionally 
constituting  themselves  successful  rivals  to  the  public  houses,  share 
this  drawback  in  common  with  them,  that  they  attract  men  away 
from  their  families.    What  is  wanting  is  light  and  interesting  work 
to  do  at  home,  and  if  money  could  be  made  by  it,  its  interest  would 
certainly  be  enhanced.    Handicrafts  of  this  description  might,  ac* 
cording  to  Mr.  Leland,  be  easily  made  to  form  part  of  a  boy's  early 
education.     In  other  countries,  and  to  some  extent   in  our  own 
formerly,  such  occupations  were  hereditary  family  acquirements. 
Much  of  the  beautiful  old  panel  carving  common  in  Wales,  and  in 
some  English  counties,  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  fieurm  labourers 
by  the  winter  fireside,  and  we  have  heard  of  other  kinds  of  work 
which  in  the  same  way  helped  to  pass  the  long  dark  evenings.    From 
some  cause  or  causes — possibly,  among  others,  the  very  general 
abandonment  of  home-brewing,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  public 
houses  as  places  of  evening  resort — these  handicrafts  have  &llen  into 
disuse. 

And  this  leads  us  to  another  consideration.    In  the  present  day  the 
labouring  man  possesses  no  ^  second  string  to  his  bow.'    If,  owing  to 
stress  of  weather,  or  other  reasons,  he  cannot  follow  his  usual  employ- 
ment, he  has  no  alternatives  but  to  beg,  starve,  or  go  to  the  workhouse. 
Vol.  XIL— No.  68.  E  E 
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His  most  usual  course  is,  perhaps,  a  compromise  between  the  two  first 
He  and  his  family  maintain  a  precarious  existence  on  the  ratiom  doled 
forth  from  soup  kitchens  or  from  private  houses,  eked  out  in  some 
cases  by  his  necessarily  scanty  savings,  or  by  help  from  his '  club.' 
But  everyone  who  lives  in  the  country  must  be  aware  of  the  number- 
less instances  which  occiur  every  hard  winter,  when,  without  coming 
to  such  extremities  as  these,  the  families  of  working  men  suffer  from 
insufficient  fuel  and  clothing,  these  deficiencies  affording  a  recognised 
channel  for  private  charity  among  the  squirearchy,  who  order  their 
supply  of  ^blankets  for  charitable  purposes'  from  Pryce  Jones  as 
regularly  as  they  order  their  own  winter  clothing.  Now  if  a  part  of 
the  vast  sums  annually  expended  in  this  fashion  in  Great  Britain 
were  spent  first  in  enabling  our  village  children  to  learn  those  simple 
arts  which  Mr.  Leland  has  pointed  out  are  so  well  within  the 
capacity  of  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant,  and  afterwards  in  em- 
ploying such  learners  as  were  sufficiently  qualified  to  apply  them,  the 
money  would  be  spent  in  a  better  way  for  everyone  concerned.  It  is 
often  a  problem  with  those  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  demoralisation 
consequent  on  more  direct  ^charity,'  employ  labour  to  prevent 
starvation,  to  decide  upon  what  they  can  possibly  give  their  extra 
hands  to  do.  As  the  question  most  frequently  arises  at  a  time  ^en 
nothing  can  be  done  out  of  doors,  it  is  sometimes  an  extremely 
difficult  one  to  answer,  and  the  work  performed  is  likely  to  be  utterly 
trivial  or  unnecessary,  a  mere  pretence  of  employment.  Yet  in  those 
very  houses  whose  occupants  are  supporting  these  superfluous  work- 
men, many  things  may  be  left  undone  because  the  expense  of  bringing 
skilled  labour  from  a  distance  is  too  great.  Carved  woodwork, 
mosaic  floors,  and  stencilled  walls  are  luxuries  which  cannot  always  be 
afforded  by  those  who  yet  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  wages  to  keep 
a  few  poor  labourers  and  their  families  from  the  workhouse.  But  it 
is  not  only  in  hard  seasons,  when  work  is  given  for  charity  sake,  that 
it  may  become  puzzling  to  know  how  to  provide  enough  af  it  Every 
fiBirmer  is  occasionally  exercised  in  spirit  as  to  <  what  to  do  with  the 
men '  on  rainy  days,  ^lien  there  happens  to  be  a  continuance  of 
wet  weather  the  difficulty  becomes  serious,  for  the  list  of  avaikhle 
occupations  is  not  a  long  one. 

An  objection  ^  likely  to  be  urged  that  handicrafts  such  as  those 

*  This  of  course  is  far  from  being  the  only  objection  which  wiU  piobablj  be 
made  against  an  idea,  so  novel  in  England,  as  the  introdnction  of  handwoik  into 
Primary  Schools.  The  difficulty  of  adding  another  branch  of  acquirement  to  onr 
already  crowded  couisei  and  the  expense  attendant  upon  the  undertaking  (although 
handwork  ought  soon  to  pay  for  itself),  are  perhaps  among  the  foremost  to  be 
brought  forward.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  suggest  that  the  experiment  could,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  tried  from  without.  We  alluded  to  the  Ladies'  Deooratife  Art 
Association,  which  Mr.  Leland  found  useful  in  helping  forward  his  work.  Wbr 
should  not  such  an  Association  be  formed  over  here,  for  the  puxpose  of  qualifyiog 
ladies,  and  aiding  them  in  holding  classes  for  poor  children  on  Saturday  afternoons  f 
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named  in  Mr,  Leland'slist  are  certain  to  be  superseded  by  machinery, 
is  not  one  which,  considering  the  widening  diffusion  of  art-culture, 
is  entitled  to  carry   much   weight.      For  while  machinery  must 
ever  reign  supreme  in  all  branches  of  industry  where  beauty  is  not 
the  primary  object  in  view,  it  must  at  once  resign  all  claim  to 
supremacy  where  the  delight  of  the  eye  and  the  expression  of  indi- 
vidual thought  are  the  chief  ends  to  be  considered.     For  the  culti- 
vated eye  demands  an  amount  and  a  kind  of  variety  which  machinery 
can  never  satisfy.     A  pattern  which  repeats  itself  faultlessly  over 
and  over  again,  however  much  it  may  please  the  uncultured  eye, 
possesses  but  small  attraction  for  the  artist,  who  in  the  long  run  leads 
the  public  taste.    The  very  certainty  that  no  room  is  left  for  happy 
chance,  for  the  subtle  heightening  and  brightening  of  a  fleeting 
moment  of  inspiration,  or  even  for  evidences  of  an  hour  of  dulness, 
chills  his  interest  and  repels  his  gaze.    He  knows  that  all  is  equally 
finished  and  soulless  from  beginning  to  end;  however  perfect  the 
original  design  may  have  been,  it  has  become  as  the  song  of  a  poet 
ground  forth  upon  a  barrel-organ.    Nay,  even  where  a  single  work  of 
art  is  reproduced  so  as  almost  to  defy  detection  from  handwork,  the 
merciless  repetition  of  the  subject  is  sure  before  long  to  weary  the 
least  captious  beholder.     What  should  we  say  if  in  the  house  of  every 
second  friend  we  visited  we  were  greeted  by  a  mechanical  recitation 
of  the  same  masterpiece  of  poetry,  delivered  with  the  same  intonation, 
drummed  into  our  ears  without  hope  of  variety  ?    We  should  deplore 
the  desecration  of  the  gem,  for  desecrated  it  would  be  when  we  began 
to  weary  of  it.     This  is  the  fate  which  has  been  awarded  to  Thorwald- 
sen's  most  beautiful  bas-reliefs  of  ^  Night '  and  ^  Morning.'     Their 
singular  loveliness  and  obvious  suitability  for  decorative  purposes  have 
occasioned  their  martyrdom  in  a  great  cause,  that  of  making  people  in 
general  understand  how  the  most  exquisite  forms  may  pall  if  con- 
tinually thrust  before  the  eye.   Under  such  conditions  we  almost  begin 
to  doubt  whether  *  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.'    Moreover 
machinery  can  never  fully  furnish  us  with  the  expression  of  our  indi- 
vidual tastes,  or  meet  the  requirements  of  our  individual  needs,  it 
cannot  embody  the  traditions  or  memories  of  our  family,  nor  adapt 
its  productions  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  home. 

The  desire  to  find  expression  in  art  is  an  almost  universal  instinct* 
We  often  fail  to  recognise  it  because  its  early  manifestations  may  be 
ludicrous  or  uncouth,  and  those  who  themselves  possess  it  are  often 
careless  or  contemptuous  of  its  existence,  owing  to  an  intellectual  mis- 
conception of  the  place  and  purpose  of  art  in  the  world.  To  point  out 
the  psychological  grounds  for  the  assertion  that  art  is  in  every  sense 
man's  truest  recreation  is  not  within  our  present  scope ;  but  an  earnest 
&ith  in  the  fact  leads  us  to  urge  its  consideration  on  those  who  are 

By  means  of  such  an  oiganisation  the  experiment  of  inirodnciDg  handwork  might  be 
tested,  without  alteration  or  distnrbance  of  our  present  system. 

B  b2 
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interested  in  the  educational  problems  of  the  future.  And  to  tbose 
whom  certain  evanescent  affectations  of  the  day  have  driven  into  a 
position  of  antagonism  to  art-culture,  we  would  suggest  that  decoiation 
and  sanitation,  like  earning  and  learning,  may  be  made  to  go  hand  in 
hand  together,  and  that  mosaic  floors  and  stencilled  walls  are  more 
wholesome  than  carpeted  and  papered  ones.  But  here  we  must  pause. 
Whatever  plan  may  be  ultimately  adopted  in  regard  to  handwork  in 
relation  to  primary  education,  we  shall,  of  course,  go  a  little  wrong 
at  first ;  but  let  us  console  ourselves  with  the  paradox  that  this  appears 
to  be  Nature's  own  method  of  going  right,  and  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  the  next  swing  of  the  pendulum,  the  next  step  on  the  spiral 
staircase  of  evolution, 

E.  L.  j£BB. 
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ABOUT  VOLTAIRE. 


The  French  are  a  wonderful  people,  and  Voltaire  was  the  most 
wonderful  of  Frenchmen.  Not  so  long  since,  to  have  mentioned  his 
name  in  England  without  those  '  Anathemas '  and  '  Maranathas ' 
which  Dominie  Sampson  showered  so  liberally  on  Meg  Merrilies  in 
the  rains  of  Demcleugh,  would  have  been  to  expose  yourself  to  social, 
if  not  to  literary  ostracism.  The  danger,  probably,  lies  now  the 
other  way.  Beware  rather  of  philosophers  than  theologians !  But 
the  age  of  *  destructive  criticism '  has  passed  away.  People,  in 
England  at  least,  care  little  now  for  Voltaire's  method.  We  are 
blowing  our  own  soap-bubbles  in  a  feeble  manner  rather  than 
destroying  the  bubbles  of  others. 

A  few  students  know  a  great  deal  about  Voltaire.  To  the  bulk 
of  our  countrymen,  who  have  never  read  any  but  his  more  objection- 
able works,  he  represents  mere  indecency  and  infidelity.  They 
shake  the  dust  off  their  garments  when  his  name  is  pronoimced,  and 
pass  on.  I  believe  he  represents  the  eighteenth  century  in  France — 
and  these  few  pages  are  quite  as  much  about  the  century  as  the  man. 
It  is  the  truth  about  the  eighteenth  century  which  interests  me. 
Voltaire's  life  and  writings  are  no  bad  index  to  the  period. 

At  any  rate  a  man  may  add  his  whisper  to  the  general  voice. 
M.  Gustave  Desnoiresterres  not  long  since  published  a  Life  of  Vol-- 
tai/re  in  six  copious  volumes.  The  edition  before  me  bears  date  1867. 
y  But  the  other  day  Mr.  PartjAi,  an  American  gentleman,  published  a 
/  Life  of  VoUavre  in  two  thick  volumes,  which  has  been  much  read 
and  deservedly  praised  over  here  in  England.  There  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  much  of  the  4th  of  July  tone  about  it  for  our  taste,  for 
Voltaire  was  not  a  man  who  would  haVe  been  dear  to  a  free-thinking 
Democracy.  He  was  not  always  blessing  Benjamin  Franklin's  grand- 
child, and  making  points  about  '  Ood  and  Liberty.'  There  was 
something  of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  about  him — occasions  when 
he  would  say  very  fine  things,  but  you  were  not  sure  whether  he  was 
laughing  at  you  or  not. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  criticise  Voltaire  as  dramatist,  poet,  historian 
&c. :  I  simply  wish  to  arouse  fresh  curiosity  about  the  man  and  the 
&ge  in  which  he  lived :  to  speak  of  him  as  he  was — a  *  horrid  infidel,' 
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a  *  halting  philosopher/  if  you  will — but  a  leader  of  thought,  and  a 
destroyer  of  idols,  many  of  which  well  deserved  destruction ;  a  sharp 
keen  man  of  the  world;  a  courtier;  and  somewhat  of  a  grand 
seigneur,  but  full  of  sympathy  with  suffering  and  distress ;  a  terrible 
liar,  but  not  a  bad  fellow  after  all. 

What  has  made  Voltaire  the  bSte^-noire  of  the  religious  world  is 
his  *  wit,'  his  method  of  gibing  and  jeering  at  what  they  hold  most 
sacred.     Others  have  written  infidelity  equally  strong — it  could  not 
have  been  stronger — ^but  their  infidelity  was  redeemed  by  their  dul- 
ness.   Let  them  maunder  on  as  they  would  in  support  of  the  thesis  that 
men  are  but  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  no  one  but  a  bore  of  their  own 
order  would  read  them;  or,  like  Spinoza  and  the  metaphysical  people, 
they  soared  into  such  altitudes  that  nobody  could  understand  what  they 
were  talking  about.     You  could  scarcely  affront  an  Irish  Major  by 
swearing  at  him  in  Chaldee.     Madame  de  S^vigne,  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  might  faintly  incline  in  her  own  gracious  way  to 
Nicole  and  Port  Boyal ;  Madame  de  Grignan  might  hold  by  Descartes 
and  his  tourhUlons  or  vortices ;  but  what  cared  the  mass  of  mankind 
for  dissensions  between  fine  ladies  as  important  in  their  eyes  as  the 
subsequent  squabbles  between  Gluckists  and  Piccinists  ?   No  I  all  this 
infidelity  was  either  too  dull,  or  too  lofty  and  too  fine-drawn.    Either 
the  mud  settled  over  it  quietly,  or  it  dissolved  into  empty  air.    It 
was  not  so  with  Voltaire^s  attacks  upon  revelation.     His  jokes  would 
keep  Frederick's  abominable  supper-party  at  Sans  Souci  in  a  roar  of 
laughter,  and  would  be  enjoyed  by  a  shopkeeper  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis. 
His  life,  when  not  engaged  in  the  production  of  works  which  have 
added  dignity  to  French  literature,  was  one  long  grin.     His  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  was  never  dulled,  or  at  rest.     But  there  was  enough 
passing  in  France  and  throughout  Europe  during  his  long  life  to  have 
evoked  the  mocking  laugh  of  a  Mephistopheles.    He  looked  back  on 
tradition  through  the  spectacles  of  his  time.     The  clothes  of  Dubois 
or  Bishop  Boyer  were  inherited  clothes ;  the  wearers  were  what  they 
always  had  been.     If  you  are  to  write  about  Voltaire  at  all  you  must 
write  the  truth  about  him.     To  him  Christianity  was  mere  supergti- 
tion,  and  a  superstition  which  had  been  attended  with  the  most  bale- 
ful results  to  mankind.     But  he  always  maintained  that  he  himself 
was  a  religious  man  ;  he  was  as  ready  with  his  sarcasms  for  an  atheist 
as  for  a  bigot.  He  believed  in  a  Deity,  or  Creator  of  the  universe ;  he 
was  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     It  wm  just 
possible  some  representative  monad  might  exist  after  our  material 
death,  but  he  had  no  great  hope.     We  were  to  be  as  happy  as  we 
could  be  during  our  earthly  career,  but  true  happiness  could  only  be 
found  in  leading  good  lives,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  fel- 
low creatures.     Such  was  his  creed.    We  must  add  an  intense  scorn 
for  the  philosophbrs  who  were  ever  straining  at  knowing  the  unknow- 
able.   Bead  ^  Les  Syst^mes '  and  you  will  see  his  opinion  of  the 
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schoolmen  and  philosophers.  Thomas  Aqninas,  Dans  Scotus, 
Gassendi,  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  the  rest. 
He  was  never  funnier  about  the  worthies  of  Jewish  history  than 
about  these  sublime  thinkers  of  more  modern  days.  But  I  return  to  my 
point ;  it  was  the  man's  diabolical  wit  which  made  him  obnoxious 
both  to  the  religious,  and  to  the  philosophical  world.  Through  eighty- 
four  years  of  life,  and  seventy  thick  volumes  of  work ;  in  prison,  or. 
out  of  it ;  living  or  dying ;  he  never  flagged  or  wrote  a  dull  sentence, 
save  in  the  Henriade,  and  a  few  of  his  plays.  Even  here  I  but 
humbly  offer  my  own  personal  conviction,  for  I  have  known  people 
who  professed  to  enjoy  the  Henriade,  It  had  a  great  reputation  in 
its  day.  Very  nearly  then  seventy  volumes  of  sparkling  wit  are  his 
legacy  to  mankind. 

He  was  not  a  great  humourist,  as  was  Lucian,  or  Rabelais,  or 
Swift  (though  our  Johnson  denies  ^  humour '  to  the  Dean)  save  per- 
haps when  he  wrote  the  immortal  Letters  or  Diatribe  of  Dr.  Akakia. 
Would  you  illustrate  the  difference  between  wit  and  humour,  contrast 
Voltaire's  Candide  and  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes  I 

Voltaire  was  a  great  destroyer  rather  than  a  great  builder.  What 
has  he  left  us  ?  An  epic,  as  I  have  just  said,  which  few  people  have 
read,  and  a  good  many  plays  which  are  regarded  even  less  than 
tiiose  of  Comeille  or  Racine  (save  when  some  marvellous  Rachel 
revives  these  last  for  a  passing  hour).  It  would  be  idle  to  par- 
ticularise his  historical  or  scientific  works.  Nobody  in  our  time 
would  speak  of  him  as  a  great  historian  or  original  man  of  science. 
He  was  a  leader  of  thought,  a  puller  down  of  idols  in  his  own  day. 
But  had  Voltaire  never  lived,  the  French  Revolution  with  its 
massacres,  and  the  slaughter  days  of  Napoleon,  would,  to  all  appear- 
ance have  equally  been  recorded  in  history.  The  only  certain 
thing  is  that  Voltaire  would  have  had  no  share  in  them.  He  would 
either  have  been  guillotined,  or  have  emigrated — the  more  probable 
end.  He  would  have  turned  up  at  Mickleham  with  Talleyrand  and 
others.  He  would  have  arranged  a  performance  of  Zaire  or  M&rope^. 
whilst  Danton  was  carrying  out  the  massacres  at  the  Abbaye. 
Fanny  Bumey  would  have  had  a  word  to  say  about  him. 

To  solve  the  Voltairian  riddle  a  man  should  possess  a  fair  know* 
ledge  of  what  was  passing  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
of  the  condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
at  his  death  in  1715.  Voltaire,  writing  in  1882,  and  in  Paris  or 
London,  would  certainly  not  have  attacked  the  same  things,  nor  in 
the  same  way  as  he  actually  did.  This  may  sound  like,  and  probably 
is,  a  truism,  but  it  never  should  be  lost  sight  of  in  writing  about 
Voltaire.  By  way  of  illustration  I  would  refer  at  once  to  the  capital 
point  of  his  infidelity.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  his  day  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  soil  of  France  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  fzee  from  fiscal  burdens,  save  in  so  far  as  the  clergy  chose  to 
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execute  themselves  by  the  way  of '  gratuitous  gifts.'  The  ccmditioii 
of  the  French  peasant  was  frightful.  Arthur  Young,  Dr.  Moore,  and 
others  have  described  it  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  but  it  was  even  so 
in  Voltaire's  time.  Of  course  the  *  clerical  immunities '  were  far 
from  being  the  only  cause  of  all  this  misery ;  but  they  were  a  fright- 
ful addition  to  it.  Voltaire  (who,  no  doubt,  was  a  disbeliever 
aliunde)  thought  that  to  get  rid  of  the  clergy,  the  short  way  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  superstition,  as  he  considered  it,  which  they  preached. 
The  sight  of  all  these  miseries — the  sceva  indignatio  which  he 
really  felt — added  bitterness  to  his  jest  and  malignity  to  his  grin. 
Then  again — and  I  still  speak  of  the  same  matter — ^Voltaire's  infi- 
delity, and  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived — who  has  yet  fiedrly 
taken  into  account  the  responsibility  of  the  clergy  themselves  ?  The 
iong  controversy  between  the  King's  confessors  and  the  Port  Royalists 
could  have  no  other  eifect  than  to  weaken  the  religious  faith  of 
gibing,  jesting  France,  and  to  increase  disgust  at  clerical  persecu- 
tions. The  Port  Boyalists  were  very  great  people ;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exaggerate  praise  in  speaking  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
pui-pose,  the  purity  of  their  lives ;  but  their  doctrine  was  pitched  in 
too  high  a  key  for  daily  use,  or  for  common  men  and  women.  The 
brain  reels  under  this  shadowy  trifling  about  the  nature  and  the 
differences  of  that  ^  grace,'  without  which  we  are  lost.  The  awfal 
'  Last  Days  of  Pascal,'  one  of  the  most  keen-witted  thinkers  of  our 
race — or  rather  the  records  of  his  last  days — ^are  there  to  show  that 
men  had  best  leave  alone  such  subjects  of  speculation  as  '  fiite,  free- 
will, foreknowledge  absolute,'  as  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
intellect.  Then  the  Jansenists  were  not  only  exigent  in  doctrine, 
but  Puritans  in  morals  and  demeanour.  This,  too,  rendered  them 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries.  Be  this  (which  is  a 
secondary  point)  as  it  may,  the  De  Cyrans,  and  Singlins,  and  Nicdes, 
even  the  great  Amauld,  and  greater  Pascal,  wrangled  away  without 
much  fruit  beyond  that  of  rendering  the  Jesuit  party  ridicidous  and 
odious.  The  Jansenist  took  one  shell,  the  Jesuit  the  other ;  but  the 
infidel  complacently  swallowed  the  oyster.  Voltaire  was  bom  into 
the  thick  of  this  controversy ;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  the  very  idea  of 
Jansenism,  as  incarnated  in  his  elder  brother  Armand,  became  odious 
to  him.  The  writer  of  epigrams  and  plays,  the  companion  of  wits 
and  princes  and  fine  ladies,  could  have  no  sympathy  with  these  gloomy 
people.  Why  Voltaire  should  detest  a  Jesuit  needs  no  particnlar 
explanation,  though  he  spared  the  order  for  a  time  out  of  tender 
recollections  of  his  school-days  at  Magloire.  But,  in  a  word,  he 
detested  what  practical  Christianity  he  saw  in  the  form  of  Jansenism, 
or  Jesuitism,  Molinism,  or  what  you  like  to  call  it,  alike ;  and  he 
loathed  the  cruelties  practised  on  the  poor  people  in  the  name  of 
*  ecclesiastical  immunities.' 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  his  day  occurred  the  blasphemous 
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fooleries  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris ;  the  story  of  the  Convulsion- 
naires ;  the  idiotcies  of  the  Bull  Unigenitus ;  the  wickedness  of  the 
Archbishop  with  his  ^  Billets  de  Confession.'  We  should  remember  too 
Voltaire's  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  church 
matters  were  managed  at  head-quarters  at  Rome  or  at  Paris  in  his 
time.  Is  it  so  astonishing  if  such  a  man,  living  more  than  a  century 
back  in  France,  as  France  then  was,  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  religion  of  his  day  was  a  superstition?  His  first  cry  was  for 
'  toleration,'  which  will  find  abundant  sympathy  in  England  even 
now.  When  this  proved  useless  to  the  country,  and  a  cause  of  life- 
long persecution  to  himself,  it  was  with  him  *  war  to  the  knife.' 

But  let  us  leave  religious  matters  for  a  while.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  France  was  an  age  without  fixed  principles  or  faith  of  any  kind. 
One  state  of  society  was  passing  away,  another  had  not  taken  the  place 
of  it.  Louis  the  Foinrteenth  had  substituted  the  idea  ^  King '  for  the 
idea  *  Country,'  and  he  had  hopelessly  collapsed  into  the  vaults  of  St. 
Denis.  The  country  was  ruined  and  humiliated.  The  best  part  of  its 
manhood  had  perished  in  his  wars  of  ambition.  The  soil  was  untilled. 
The  wretched  survivors  amongst  the  peasants  were  hunted  like  wild 
beasts  by  the  tax-collectors  or  by  the  agents  of  landlord  or  priest.  There 
were  more  hounds  than  there  was  game.  The  idea  of  responsibility 
to  the  country  had  no  existence.  Had  you  coveted  office  in  those 
days,  you  would  not  have  roamed  over  the  country  delivering  addresses, 
but  intrigued  for  the  good-will  of  the  King's  mistress.  This  was 
strong  enough  to  upset  the  ancient  policy  of  France,  and  to  throw  the 
country  into  the  arms  of  Austria,  her  traditional  enemy.  A  French- 
man of  cultivated  mind  in  those  days — leave  alone  Voltaire — had  no 
faith  in  religion,  no  patriotism.  He  was  busy  with  the  Theatre ;  or 
with  intrigues  with  fine  ladies ;  or  he  wanted  a  Chair  at  the  Academy ; 
or  he  aimed  at  distinction  in  the  salons  of  Madame  Geoffrin,  or  of 
blind  Madame  du  DefTand,  or  at  Madame  Villars',  or  where  you  will. 
There  was  a  very  select  circle  of  free-thinkers  as  the  outcome  of  all 
thi?.  It  was  the  fitshion  to  be  a  free-thinker.  Voltaire  was  very 
much  in  the  fashion. 

The  misty  setting  of  <  Le  Roi  Soleil,'  and  the  red  rising  of  the 
Revolutionary  sun,  begin  and  conclude  the  oo^uoJ  eighteenth  century. 
Between  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  hooted  to  his  grave  at  St.  Denis,  and 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  drummed  out  of  life  on  the  guillotine  by  Santerre's 
band-boys,  you  have  not  only  the  clerical  absurdities  and  wickedness  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  but  the  Regency,  and  the  daft  Duchesse 
de  Berri  and  agreeable  Parabdres,  who  *  never  meddled  with  politics,' 
and  even  Madame  du  Deffiind  in  her  youthful  but  nnenthusiastic 
prime;  crafty  old  Fleuri;  the  three  Sisters  and  Pompadour,  and 
Dubarry ;  the  Seven  Years'  War ;  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  collapse  of  France  into  the  shambles;  the  growth 
of  the  philosophical  party  ;  the  Encydopssdists  with  their  leaders — 
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Dideroti  D'Alembert,  Grimm.  Dine  with  Helvetius  or  D'Holbach— 
if  not  previously  engaged  to  Madame  Geofirin ;  or  with  the  Econo- 
mists at  Quesnay's  table  at  Versailles,  jost  above  Pompadoux^s  lx>udoir. 
You  would  have  the  advantage  of  listening  to  Madame  de  Maiohais's 
bright  nonsense.  Then  there  were  theatrical  squabbles  as  hetweea 
Voltaire  and  Crebillon,  Voltaire  and  Fr^ron ;  intrigues  about  the 
Chairs  at  the  Academy ;  far  more  serious  difficulties  between  the 
Court  and  the  nondescript  Parliament  (four-fifths  High  Court  of 
Justice,  one-fifth  House  of  Gonunons).  Do  not  forget  poor 
Malesherbes  and  the  censorship,  nor,  early  in  the  century.  Law  and  his 
Scotch  finance^  nor  Voltaire  with  his  Newtonian  philosophy. 

Voltaire  was  not  much  worse  than  his  neighbours — ^he  was  vittier, 
and  that  was  about  all.  Not  many  French  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  will  survive.  Voltaire  and  Bousseau  are  of  coutec  the  two 
great  names.  Speaking  of  my  own  individual  conviction,  I  would 
particularise  Le  Sage,  who  died,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Then  you  have  centenarian  Fontenelle,  and 
merry  Beaumarchais,  and  pathetic  (?)  Abb6  Prevost.  But,  secondaiy 
to  Voltaire  and  Bousseau  in  influence,  I  suppose  should  be  named 
Montesquieu,  Buffon,  Marmontel. 

Of  the  English  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  is  needless  to 
speak  to  English  readers ;  but  let  it  emphatically  be  remembered  that 
a  literary  Oermany  had  no  existence — G-ottsched,  perhaps,  Klop- 
stock — ^Wieland?  Lessing,  then  a  very  young  man,  came  across 
Voltaire  at  Berlin,  in.  a  way  not  very  creditable  to  the  great  German 
writer. 

At  last  let  us  get  to  Voltaire  himself,  as  he  was  for  sixty-three 
years,  before  the  world — a  full-grown  man  (1694-1778)— this  is  to 
take  him  up  at  twenty-one.  Look  at  him  as  man  of  adventure,  as 
dramatist,  as  poet,  as  courtier,  as  historian,  as  philosopher,  as  philan- 
thropist, as  financier  and  man  of  business.  What  a  career  I  See 
him  in  the  Bastille  or  out  of  it;  in  England;  at  Frederick  the 
Second's  court,  or  running  away  from  it ;  at  Versailles  or  Potsdam; 
tricking  a  Pope  or  a  cur^,  and  grinning  at  each  in  turn ;  making, 
investing,  and  spending  money  in  heaps ;  building  a  church  at 
Femey,  and  writing  articles  for  his  Dictionnadre  Philosaphi<pu 
strong  enough  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  Tom  Paine ;  living  with 
that  ^  admirable  woman,  Madame  du  Chatelet,'  the  divine  Emilie ; 
loving  her,  hating  her,  admiring  her,  squabbling  with  her ;  flattering 
her,  fighting  with  her,  even  to  boxes  on  the  ears  interchanged,  and 
drawn  knives;  unmistakably  grieved  at  her  death,  and  much  re- 
lieved by  it ;  not  only  just,  but  generous  in  his  dealings  with  others; 
with  open  purse  and  open  heart ;  helpful  to  all  who  approached  him, 
even  if  it  involved  the  loss  of  time,  of  which  only  he  was  a  miser 
(as  we  are  told  by  Gollini^  his  secretary) ;  the  friend  and  flatterer  of 
Frederick    the    Second   and  of   Bussian    Catharine,  and   yet  the 
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defender  of  the  Galas ;  suggestiDg  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  yet 
fainting  with  indignant  emotion  at  the  judicial  murder  of  young 
La  Barre.     I  know  but  of  one  author  who  could  have  written  the  life 
of  Pranpois  Arouet  de  Voltaire  as  it  should  be  written,  even  as 
&r  as  ad/vefatwre  is  concerned,  and  that  is,  or  was,  Le  Sage.     My 
friend  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane  was  but  a  pale  figure  compared  with 
the  prisoner  of  the  Bastille,  the  innamorato  of  Cirey,  the  boon  com- 
panion of  Frederick,  the  grand  seigneur  of  Femey  and  La  Toumelle, 
who  departed  this  life  aged  fourscore  years,  just  beginning  a  Dic- 
tionary, and  playing  off  an  abbe  against  a  cur^,  and  laughing  at  them 
botL    It  is  clearly  impossible  to  deal  with  Voltaire's  life  in  a  bio- 
graphical way.     I  cannot  compress  M.  Desnoiresterres'  six  volumes 
into  half-a-dozen  pages.    My  chief  motive  for  writing  these  few  lines 
is  to  arouse  fresh  curiosity  about  this  remarkable  man,  and  to  point 
out  where  that  curiosity  may  be  satisfied.     The  French  writer  divides 
Voltaire's  life  into  six  parts  or  sections.     I  prefer  four. 

1.  1694  to  1733.     Voltaire's  youth  and  early  manhood. 

2.  1733  to  1749.     Du  Chatelet  period ;  then,  after  an  interval  of  a 
few  months — 

3.  The  10th  of  July,  1750,  to  the  26th  of  March,  1753,  at  Berlin 
and  Potsdam  Tvith  Frederick  the  Second. 

4.  1753  to  1778.  Establishment  at  Les  D^lices  and  Femey. 
Finally,  return  to  Paris.     Death. 

He  passed,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  from  the  Jesuit  school  at  Magloire 
into  the  profligate  society  of  the  Temple.  This  is  much  as  though 
an  Eton  boy  had  been  drafted  from  the  ^  distant  spires,  the  antique 
towers '  to  Medmenham  in  Jack  Wilkes'  day.  This  leaves  us  some- 
thing less  than  twenty  years  of  his  early  period,  during  which  he  fell 
irom  one  scrape  into  another,  getting  himself  locked  up  in  the 
Bastille,  gambling  in  a  small  way,  making  love  in  a  small  way,  drift- 
ing from  one  country  house  to  another.  In  this  period  occurred  the 
three  *  affairs  *  of  his  life,  one  of  them  what  we  should  call  a  case  of 
*  threats,*  the  other  two  of  positive  ^  assault.'  One  was  with  Poisson, 
an  actor;  the  second  with  a  ruffian  named  Beauregard  (on  the 
bridge  of  Sevres),  who  had  betrayed  him  to  the  police,  and  into 
the  Bastille ;  the  third  was  with  a  certain  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  who 
caused  him  to  be  set  upon  and  beaten  by  hired  ruffians  at  the  doors 
of  the  Hotel  Sulli.  Voltaire  could  not  induce  this  grand  seigneur 
to  meet  him  in  the  field,  and  was  himself  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
England. 

Now  all  the  ups-and-downs  of  this  adventurous  life  are  well  set 
forth  in  M.  Gustavo  Desnoiresterres'  volumes.  Voltaire  was  beyond 
all  doubt  a  very  great  artist  and  thinker,  but  there  was  ever  a 
harlequin  side  to  his  life.  This  must  be  known  if  you  would  arrive 
at  any  sound  understanding  of  the  man.  His  innermost  aspirations 
were  ev^  for  tnith,  justice,  and  liberty ;  but  his  adventures  are  more 
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like  those  of  PolieiDello  than  any  which  occur  in  real  life.  I  am 
always  of  ten  minds  about  Voltaire  in  reading  his  life  or  his  writings. 
You  are  one  moment  full  of  admiration  :  the  next  you  are  inclined 
to  throw  the  book  down  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  more  prol^bly  of  laughter. 
The  man  was  a  bundle  of  inconsistencies.  He  was  the  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous  bound  up  in  a  single  volume.  It  is  only  by  taking 
stock  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived  that  you  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  man.  I  have  said  the  eighteenth  century  in  France  was  an 
age  without  religious  faith  or  political  principle ;  it  was  an  age  of 
highly  polished  manners,  but  without  decency  or  honesty.  If  Vol- 
taire— more  shame  to  him ! — wrote  La  Pucelle^  fine  ladies  were  ever 
craviDg  for  a  sight  of  it.  They  would  read  it  in  society,  not  handle 
it  in  the  shamefaced  way  of  modem  ladies,  who  slip  a  French  novel 
with  a  yellow  paper  cover  under  the  cushion  of  the  sofa  when  visitors 
ure  announced.  They  rejoiced  in  the  dirt.  In  Grermany  or  France 
it  was  the  same  thing.  Serene  margravines  and  princesses  enjoyed 
La  Piicdle.  Our  own  fine  people  (remember  Walter  Scott's  story 
about  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn)  were  not  so  very  pure  in  their  talk  or  their 
reading,  but  I  doubt  if  a  translation  of  this  Maid  of  Orleans  after 
Voltaire's  fashion  could  have  been  read  aloud  even  then  to  a  select 
circle,  or  later,  in  Horace  Walpole's  set.  Of  course  there  were  good 
women  in  France,  but  the  tide  set  desperately  against  them.  The 
French  fine  ladies  thieved  and  cheated  at  Marie  Leczinska's  or  at  Marie 
Antoinette's  table.  They  were  constantly  caught  playing  knavish 
tricks  for  which,  had  they  been  men,  they  would  most  righteoasly 
have  been  kicked  out  of  the  room  at  Monaco  in  our  day.  Mercier 
writes :  ^  Les  femmes  du  raug  le  plus  distingue  trichent  quelquefois 
au  jeu  avec  une  tranquille  audace  :  elles  ont  en  mSme  temps  Teffron- 
terie  de  dire  &  celui  dont  elles  ont  place  Targent  sur  une  carte  qui 
gagne  qu'elles  n'ont  pas  mis.'  Scandals  such  as  these  occur  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries  ;  but  in  the  Paris  of  the  eighteenth  century 
they  were  of  everyday  occurrence  amidst  the  women  of  society. 
Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse  would  not  have  cheated,  probably,  nor 
Madame  Geoffrin,  nor  Madame  d'Epinay,  nor  Madame  d'Houdetot, 
nor  a  score  of  others  of  whom  we  know  something ;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  women  did  so.     Decency  or  honesty  was  not  in  them. 

Money-making,  play-writing,  fights  with  priests,  publishers,  and 
critics,  intrigues  to  get  a  footing  at  the  Court,  which  would  have  none 
of  him ;  hidings  from  the  police,  together  with  his  time  in  the 
Bastille  and  his  exile  in  England,  will  account  pretty  well  for  some 
twenty-three  years  of  life  (he  left  Magloire  at  sixteen) ;  so,  in  1733, 
he  is  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  I  come  to  his  connection  with  Madame 
du  Chatelet,  which  lasted  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  In  very 
early  life  he  had  been  desperately  in  love  (*  en  tout  bien,  tout  honueur ') 
at  the  Hague  with  Mademoiselle  Olympe  Dunoyer  (known  in  his  story 
as  Pimpette)  and  would  have  married  her,  but  his  old  Sir  Anthony 
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Absolute  of  a  father  would  not  hear  of  it.  His  life  had  too  much  of 
throbbiDg  brain  in  it  to  leave  much  room  for  a  beating  heart.  After 
Pimpette  there  was  a  comical  history  with  a  certain  Mademoiselle  de 
livry,  who  threw  him  over  for  his  friend  Genouville.  She  left  him 
to  the  company  of  the  Nine  Muses,  and  became  herself  a  Marquise. 
Then  he  sighed  in  vain  at  the  heels  of  the  great  Marechale  de  Villars, 
who  treated  him  like  a  lap-dog  who  made  verses.  His  name  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  those  of  the  two  actresses,  la  Lecouvreur 
and  Duclos,  but  I  fancy  without  much  cause ;  with  that  of  the 
Presidente  Bemi^re  when  he  was  a  mere  youth  ;  with  that  of  Madame 
de  Bupelmonde  on  the  strength  of  Voltaire's  having  made  a  journey 
in  her  company  to  Holland.  All  these  were  passing  names,  in  which 
I  suspect  that  vanity  was  more  concerned  than  any  deeper  feeling* 
But  with  Madame  du  Chatelet  it  was  otherwise. 

With  this  lady  Voltaire  lived  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.    Had 
it  not  been  for  the  inconvenient  existence  of  a  husband  who  made  no 
complaint,  but  occasionally,  and  as  it  might  suit  his  convenience, 
visited  at  Cirey,  there  would  not  have  been  much  to  say  about  the 
matter.  Both  Madame  du  Chatelet  and  Voltaire  were  of  reasonable  age 
when  the  connection  began:  he  was  thirty-nine,  she  was  twenty-seven 
years  of  age ;  she  was  a  woman  of  science,  he  was  a  man  of  letters, 
and  they  both  worked  hard  from  morning  to  night  in  a  way  which 
would  have  put  to  shame  mere  workers  for  bread.     M.  Thiers  tells  us 
that  such  liaisons  were  not  regarded  in  France  during  the  eighteenth 
century  as  they  would  be  in  our  time.   The  lover  was  judged  certainly, 
but  as  the  husband  should  have  been.    Was  he  faithful^  true,  and 
kind  ?    Friends  saw  no  good  cause  why  the  irregular  pair  should  not 
sing  together  *  John  Anderson  *  on  the  anniversary  of  their  silver  or 
golden  espousals.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  truth  must  be  told  as  it 
really  was.     Madame  du  Chatelet  was  by  birth  a  Breteuil,  married  to 
a  hulking  stupid  fellow,  one  Marquis  du  Chatelet,  early  in  the  cen- 
tury. She  must  have  been  bom  in  1706,  and  young  women  were  what 
they  called  '  married '  early  at  that  time.     She  lived  through  the 
Regency  days,  she  had  been  connected  with  Richelieu  and  others,  and^ 
except  for  her  real  love  for  science  and  knowledge,  her  life  apparently 
did  not  differ  much  from  that  of  other  women  of  her  rank.     That 
spiteful  old  cat,  Madame  du  Deffand,  has  left  a  portrait  of  her,  now 
before  me,  but  not  in  M.  Desnoiresterres'  book,  for  he  shrinks  from 
repeating  her  words.     She  must  have  been  better  than  Madame  du 
Deffand's  portrait;  not  quite  a  halfdried-up  schoolmistress  of  a  woman, 
with  green  eyes,  dark  complexion  blotched  with  red,  flat  mouth,  few  teeth, 
sharp-pointed  nose,  stork's  legs,  &c.,  as  set  forth  with  true  female 
malignity  by  Horace  Walpole's  old  friend.     *  Nonsense,'  said  honest 
Madame  du  Geofirin,  when  told  she  had  not  a  chemise  to  her  back ; 
^  has  she  not  all  a  woman  can  want  ?     A  husband ;  a  lover  who  is 
mathematician,  philosopher,  poet,  and  who  has  plenty  of  shirts? '  She 
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was  probably  a  plain  woman,  but  with  beauty  of  expression.  Voltaire 
writes  to  her : 

Yoiis  etes  belle,  ainsi  done  la  moiti^ 
Du  genre  humain  sera  votie  ennemle : 
VouB  poss^dez  un  sublime  g^nie ; 
On  Y0U8  craindra :  yotre  tendre  amiti^ 
Est  confiante,  et  vous  serez  trahie. 

She  was  certainly  a  woman  of  very  high  scientific  attainment  and 
capacity,  worthy  in  that  sense  to  have  taken  rank  amidst  the  illus- 
trious women  who  have  adorned  our  own  English  amutls.     Poor 
Madame  du  Chateletl     I  confess  to  a  certain  tenderness  for  her 
memory,  despite  of  her  story  and  of  her  temper,  which  was  despotic  in 
the  extreme.    She  loved  Voltaire,  or  the  genius  which  was  in  Voltaire, 
with  a  persistent  and  real  affection ;  she  guarded  his  interests,  she 
saved  him  from  the  conmiission  of  a  thousand  follies,  she  raised  the 
whole  tone  of   his  mind   (acting  upon    him  as    Boileau  did  on 
MoliSre),  and  did  not  give  up  loving  him  imtil  she  was  what  women 
call  <  fairly  worn  out.'    Even  in  the  end,  when  she  at  last  yielded  to 
passion  and  to  that  literary  coxcomb  St.-Lambert,her  love  for  Voltaire 
was  simply  changed  to  a  very  sincere  friendship.    Whether  in  the 
end,  and  had  she  lived,  St.-Lambert  could  have  succeeded  in  ousting 
Voltaire  must  always  remain  a  question.    It  is  intelligible  enough  that 
such  a  woman  should  have  fallen  in  love  with  Locke's  philosophy,  Bo- 
lingbroke's  opinions,  and  philosophical  Deism  as  incarnated  in  Voltaire. 
It  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  Madame  du  Chatelet  succumbed 
to  the  theory  of  gravitation.     Virtuous  unconscious  Sir  Isaac  was 
the  chief  Pandarus  in  the  story  of  this  scientific  Cressid.    It  was 
due  to  her  that  Voltaire  worked  out  VEaaai  sv/r  lea  McBurs  in 
the  form  which  it  now  wears.     She  raised  him  from  the  details  to 
the  generalities  of  history,  and   turned  him   into   a  philosophical 
historian.     It  was  characteristic  of  her  that  she  could  not  tolerate 
the  Sikie  de  Louis  XIV* ;  it  was  too  full  of  personal  sketches.    She 
looked  at  the  world  and  its  history  through  a  telescope — she  fore- 
saw Buckle.    The  woman  who  had  expounded  Leibnitz,  who  had  trans- 
muted Newton's  Prindpia  into  French,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Clairaut, 
Konig,  Maupertuis,  cared  not  for  the  gossip  of  history.     It  is  all  well 
enough  for  Madame  de  Stael  to  laugh  at  her  when  at  the  old  Duchesse 
de  Maine's ;  but  the  woman  who  could  do  all  these  fine  things  could 
also  write  letters  so  full  of  passion  that  they  may  be  classed  with 
those  of  the  Portuguese  Nun,  or  of  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse.    We 
have  not  only  her  letters  to  and  about  Voltaire  when  absent  from 
her  on  some  of  his  madcap  expeditions,  but  her  passionate  cries  to 
St.-Lambert  in  her  last  agony.     She  could  dot  have  been  an  easy 
woman  to  live  with;    she  was   jealous  of   everybody,  jealous  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  of  any  one  who  meddled  with  her  poet.    When 
Voltaire  on  one  occasion  writes  to  her  as  Madame^  this  was  the 
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climax :  *  Ye  gods,  ye  see  what  wrongs  I  suffer  I '  But  for  all  this 
she  worked  away  in  her  long  black  pinafore  and  her  fingers  stained 
with  ink  at  her  algebra.  Voltaire  was  a  valetudinarian  ;  he  loved  the 
drama  and  poetry  better  than  science ;  he  coidd  be  converted  into  a 
madman  when  adverse  criticism  reached  him  from  Paris;  but  his 
^  Urania  '—too  often  in  a  passion  herself — was  ever  there  to  recall  him 
to  moderation  and  the  exact  sciences.  They  fitted  up  their  own 
splendid  apartments  at  Cirey,  on  the  frontier  of  Lorraine,  and  not 
far  from  Lun^ville,  where  the  ex-king  Stanislas  ruled  much  after  the 
fashion  of  Kene  the  Provencal.  There  was  a  laboratory,  there  was  a 
theatre,  there  were  good  pictures  and  a  library.  The  rest  of  the 
bouse,  Madame  de  G-raffigny  tells  us,  was  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
Here  this  strangely  assorted  pair  lived  and  worked,  and  wrote  scientific 
treatises  for  or  against  each  other.  Lord  Brougham  tells  us  that 
Voltaire's  work  under  Madame  du  Chatelet's  auspices  had  a  real  scien- 
tific yalae,  and  that  he  was  very  near  placing  his  name  on  the  list  of 
great  discoverers.  M.  Saveney  has  written  two  papers  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondes.  These  fifteen  years  were 
amongst  the  best  of  Voltaire's  life  (apart  from  the  irregularity  of  the 
Bitnation)  and  contrast  most  honourably  with  the  disgraceful  and  use- 
less time  which  he  spent  at  the  Court  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or  even 
with  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  at  Femey.  Poor  Madame  du 
Chatelet,  with  all  her  faults,  was  a  woman  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  Madame  Denis.  It  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  true  that 
time  at  Girey  was  always  spent  over  the  theory  of  heat,  or  the  higher 
mathematics.  That  strange  old  lady,  Madame  de  Graffigny,  writes 
that  in  one  period  of  twenty-four  hours  the  party  at  Cirey  recited 
thirty-three  acts — ^tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  &c.  At  another  time 
they  would  have  a  bowl  of  punch  up  to  the  bath-room,  and  refresh 
themselves  with  a  canto  or  so  of  Xa  PuceUe ;  or  Madame  du  Chatelet 
would  steal  away  their  souls  with  her  divine  singing. 

I  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  go  through  the  tragedy  of 
Madame  du  Chatelet's  death  at  Lun^ville.  Wearied  of  Voltaire  and 
his  ways,  she  fell  in  love  with  that  wretched  St.-Lambert,  mentioned 
above.  The  birth  of  a  child  passed  off  well  enough,  but  she  would 
drink  a  glass  of  iced  orgeat,  which  killed  her.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
anything  more  pathetic  than  the  poor  woman's  preparations  for 
the  death  which  she  felt  to  be  impending  over  her.  She  ticketed 
and  arranged  all  her  MSS.  and  scientific  papers ;  she  made  up  her 
letters  in  bundles,  *  Pour  remettre  k  M.  de  St.-Lambert  apr^s  ma  mort,' 
and  so  on — some  to  be  burnt,  some  to  be  preserved ;  she  made  busi- 
ness arrangements  as  though  she  had  been  revising  her  weekly  bills 
at  Cirey ;  and  laid  herself  down  calmly — as  she  thought — ^to  die. 
When  the  catastrophe  came,  there  were  present  M.  du  Ch&telet, 
Voltaire,  St.-Lambert.  Even  tragedy  must  be  mingled  with  farce 
where  Voltaire  is  conoemed.    He  wanted  a  ring  which  contained  his 
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portrait  to  be  removed  from  her  finger ;  he  was  informed  this  had 
been  done,  but  it  was  SL-Lambert's  portrait,  not  his,  which  had  been 
found  in  it.  ^Ohl  ciel,'  said  he,  'voila  bien  lesfemmes!  j'en 
avais  ot^  Bichelieu,  St.-Lambert  m'en  a  expulse ;  cela  est  dans  Tordre : 
un  clou  chasse  I'autre ;  ainsi  vont  les  choses  do  ce  monde."  ,  Voltaire  s 
grief,  not  to  say  his  agony  at  Madame  du  Cbatelet's  death,  was  great 
and  imfeigned.  He  fell  down  insensible ;  and  he  writes  to  his  friend 
D'Argental, '  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  sorrow ;  I  do  not  shrink  from  what 
speaks  to  me  of  her.  I  love  Cirey ;  I  could  not  support  Luneville 
when  I  lost  her ;  but  the  places  she  adorned  are  dear  to  me.  I  have 
not  lost  a  mistress,  I  have  lost  half  of  myself — ^a  soul  which  mine  bad 
made ;  a  friend  of  twenty  years.  A  tender  father  could  not  love  his 
daughter  more  dearly  than  I  did  her.' 

We  have  some  instances  in  our  own  day  where  such  connectbns 
have  not  been  regarded  with  an  altogether  merciless  eye.  Make 
account,  too,  of  the  times  in  which  the  man  lived  I  Such  is  the  story 
of  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Chatelet  as  it  occurred.  People  most 
form  their  own  judgments  upon  the  whole  matter.  But,  pmittiog 
all  mention  of  a  few  months  spent  at  Paris,  in  which  Voltaire  was 
drawn  back  into  the  world,  I  pass  on  to  his  very  unpleasant  coimec- 
tion  with  Frederick  II.,  which  had  a  tragi-comical  conclusion  at 
Frankfort.  The  simple  truth  is,  the  two  men  should  never  have 
been  brought  together.  Frederick  the  Second  was  a  great  king,  Vol- 
taire a  great  man  of  letters ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  ^  take  sides '  in 
their  squabbles.  Frederick's  conduct,  especially  in  that  last  story  of  the 
book  of '  PoSaiea '  at  Frankfort,  was  simply  disgraceful ;  but  neither 
was  Voltaire  immaculate  in  the  matter  of  the  Jew  Hirsch,  and  the 
Saxon  paper  money ;  nor  in  that  of  smuggling  his  satire  through  the 
King's  private  press  at  Potsdam,  under  cover  of  a  signature  surrepti- 
tiously obtained.  Nor  in  the  Maupertuis  squabble  can  it  be  main- 
tained that  Frederick  played  a  very  dignified  part.  Voltaire  had  a 
perfect  right  to  consider  Frederick  as  either  king,  or  man  of  letters. 
If  king,  let  him  leave  literary  squabbles  alone.  If  man  of  letters, 
he  should  not  have  brought  into  play  his  hangman,  his  soldiers, 
his  police.  Let  him  choose  between  his  grenadiers  and  his  ink- 
stand I  A  glance  at  the  general  situation  is  all  that  can  be  given 
here.  We  may  wonder  how  any  man  of  decent  self-respect  could 
have  remained  an  hour  in  that  Potsdam  society.  If  the  place  was 
such,  if  the  King  was  such,  as  Voltaire  himself  has  described  them  in 
some  of  his  dirtiest  pages,  more  shame  to  him  for  remaining  there 
an  hour  I  What  had  this  great  man  of  letters  to  do  with  such  people 
as  Maupertuis,  La  Mettrie,  Tyrconnel,  Pollnitz,  D'Argens?  Hov 
could  he  condescend  to  remain  the  buffoon  of  such  a  circle  ?  Vol- 
taire, leave  alone  his  literary  eminence,  was  a  poUshed  old  French 
gentleman  and  courtier,  who  knew  bis  own  value  only  too  well.  The 
King,  I  think,  heartily  despised  his  set.     He  recognised  Voltaire^s 
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ralue  to  him  as  literary  Mentor — ^f or  the  man  he  had  arrived  at  some- 
thing like  cold  contempt,  thinly  disguised  under  Grerman  effusion 
and  sentimentality.     This  Court  of  Frederick  was  a  very  noticeable 
feature  in  the  eighteenth  century.     The  King  did  not  foresee  the 
Goethe  and  Schiller  days,  but  had  a  profound  disgust  for  what  little 
German  literature  then  existed.     He  believed  in  his  own  bad  verses, 
and  the  literary  genius  of  Voltaire.     He  thought  his  little  knot  of 
qnestionable  Frenchmen  quite  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  an  agreeable  set. 
They  were  agreeable  (I  always  except  Voltaire),  as  people  used  to  be 
in  the  Cider  Cellar  about  2  a.m.     There  never  was  much  of  the  true 
ring  about  Frederick's  easy  ways  amongst  these  people.     Is  it  not  in 
Boswell  that  I  have  read  of  some   one  who  called  upon  a  German 
acquaintance  at  Geneva,  and  found  his  Teutonic   friend   capering 
about  the  room  and  jumping  over  the  chairs  ?    •  Hey-day,  what  is 
this  ? '    *  Mon  ami,  j'apprends  a  6tre  vif.'    Frederick  was  learning 
his  lesson  of  *  vivacity '  at  Potsdam.     As  I  have  done  in  the  case  of 
Voltaire,  so  I  say  in  that  of  Frederick.     If  you  would  know  the  man, 
read  his  letters :  to  be  sure,  there  are  a  good  many  volumes  of  them. 
Yoa  will  find  that  Frederick  was  not  incapable  of  sincere,  continuous, 
and  affectionate  friendship ;  but  then  he  must  respect  his  friends* 
There  was  no  deceiving  that  cold  blue  eye.     Surely  his  relations 
with  M.  de  Suhm,  with  Jordan,  with  Keyserling,  with  La  Motte 
Fouqu6,  with  Keith,  and  others,  are  there  to  show  that  he  could  be 
true  enough  in  friendship.     In  his  relations  with  Voltaire  he  showed 
the  most  unfavourable  sides  of  his  character.     The  secret  was,  that  if 
he  admired  the  genius  he  despised  the  man.     But  he  cannot  even  so 
be  excused.     The  most  contemptible  man  at  Frederick's  Potsdam 
suppers  was  Frederick  himself. 

If  there  were  no  other,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  take 
Voltaire's  literary  sterility  whilst  at  Potsdam  as  evidence  of  how  much 
he  was  in  a  false  position.  It  was  not  so  in  poor  Madame  du 
Chatelet's  days  at  Cirey.  He  corrected  the  King's  prose  and  verse, 
but  he  produced  nothing  himself.  The  outcome,  to  be  sure,  of  the 
squabble  with  Maupertuis — I  mean  the  immortal  Diatribe  of  Dr. 
Akakia — would  have  been  enough  for  the  life-work  of  any  other  man, 
but  Voltaire  was  not  any  other  man.  Lord  Macaulay  used  to  say 
he  could  never  read  it  through  *  for  sheer  laughing.'  No  wonder 
that  Frederick  succumbed  under  it,  as  did  Europe  under  his  own 
grenadiers.  It  was  an  evil  day  for  Voltaire  when  he  went  to 
Potsdam — a  good  day  when  he  escaped  from  it.  He  did  more 
for  Frederick  than  Frederick  ever  did  for  him.  The  King  was  as 
ambitious  of  literary  as  of  military  glory,  and  Voltaire  had  blown 
his  name  to  the  four  winds.  The  King  lost,  the  world  gained,  when 
Voltaire  settled  in  Switzerland  and  left  the  King  to  win  his  battles 
and  write  his  verses  in  his  own  way. 

We  may  safely  leave  Germany  to  Dr.  Akakia,  and  accompany 
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Voltaire  to  Switzerland,  where,  after  certain  adventures  by  the  way, 
we  shall  find  him  established  near  Greneva.  The  Jansenists,  and 
Jesuits,  and  philosophers  had  tried  conclusions  with  Voltaire.  The 
sons  of  Calvin  were  now  to  take  their  turn. 

After  leaving  Frankfort  his  real  wish  was  to  get  back  to  Paris  on 
any  terms,  but  the  King  and  the  Court  influences  were  too  strong  for 
him.  He  loitered  about  at  Colmar  and  elsewhere,  but  in  the  end 
fixed  himself  at  Greneva.  Not  our  own  Charles  the  Second,  on  his 
travels,  could  detest  a  long-winded  Scotch  preacher  more  cordially 
than  Voltaire  abominated  the  fanatical  party  at  Greneva.  He  was 
never  weary  of  throwing  the  old  Servetus  story  in  their  faces.  Still 
he  could  not  afford  to  show  his  teeth,  save  by  way  of  grin,  so  he  flirted 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Church  party.  Above  all  things  he  must  have 
a  theatre*  This  was  to  touch  the  Genevese  elders  in  their  tenderest 
point.  So  he  hit  upon  the  plan  of  having  one  house  close  to  the  town 
on  Genevese  territory,  *  Les  Delices,'  another  at  Lausanne  where  the 
elders  and  pastors  were  not  so  strong,  a  third  at  Femey,  just  within 
the  French  boundary  line.  When  he  heard  from  his  friends  at  Paris 
that  troubles  were  impending  from  that  quarter,  he  had  only  to  dri?e 
over  to  Geneva  or  Lausanne  ;  when  the  elders  at  Geneva  got  exas- 
perated, he  need  only  emigrate  to  milder  Lausanne,  or  safer  France. 
It  was  tiresome,  but  it  was  true,  that  the  citizens  of  Geneva  got  quite 
enthusiastic  about  his  theatrical  representations.  Grave  people  who 
had  condemned  him  in  the  morning  at  the  council  board  would  drive 
over  to  enjoy  his  plays  at  night,  and  on  the  whole  he  seems  to  hare 
had  his  own  way,  despite  of  the  elders  and  Jean  Jacques'  hysterical 
nonsense.  Here  he  wrote  his  famous  poem  upon  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake. At  one  moment  it  almost  seemed  as  though  Voltaire  might 
have  died  a  cardinal.  Madame  de  Pompadour  took  it  into  her  head 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  Madame  de  Maint^ion's  system 
over  again.  A  profligate  old  King  likes  to  marry  his  mistress  and 
terminate  his  days  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  The  truth  was  that 
between  the  poor  Queen,  the  Dauphin,  Boyer  (the  *  Fetor '  of  Vol- 
taire's feimous  tale).  Minister  Maurepas,  and  others,  Pompadour  had 
fallen  on  evil  days.  Failing  the  Pare  aux  Gerfs  it  might  do  to  try  the 
Penitential  Psalms.  The  Due  de  la  Valli^re,  one  of  Pompadour's 
^fidHeSj  wrote  accordingly  to  Voltaire,  and  held  out  to  him  King 
David  as  a  poet  whom  it  might  be  well  to  emulate  as  the  author  of 
spiritual  soQgs  and  canticles.  The  Duke  asked  for  a  batch  of 
Psalms,  and  a  copy  of  La  PuceUe.  The  reward  was  to  be  return  to 
Paris,  and  the  favour  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Condorcet  says  that 
a  cardinal's  hat  was  dangled  in  the  £ELce  of  the  poet  as  an  inducement. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  had  already  made  Bemis  a  cardinal,  why  not 
Voltaire  ?  He,  it  seems,  would  have  none  of  it.  The  only  practical 
result  was  a  poetical  version  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  which  did  not 
much  tend  to  edification.     Somewhat  later  our  harlequin  great  man 
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invented  a  war-chariot  which  he  seriously  endeavoured  to  bring  into 
use.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  Prussian  military  authorities  could 
be  induced  to  adopt  the  chariot  as  a  practical  and  useful  machine  of 
massacre.  It  was  about  1759  when  he  actually  settled  at  Femey, 
which  as  everybody  knows  is  distant  about  three  or  four  miles  from 
Geneva,  but  in  France. 

Here  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  livedo  the  acknowledged 
patriarch  of  literature  and  free  thought,  ^interviewed'  by  everyone 
who  passed  his  door,  except  Joseph  the  Second.  He  wrote  to  defend 
♦  Toleration/  he  helped  the  Encyclopaedists  imderhand.  The  corre- 
spondence between  him  and  D' Alembert  is,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
amongst  the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  works.  He  built  up  a 
small  town  at  his  doors,  filled  it  with  a  colony  of  watchmakers  from 
Geneva,  and  made  the  Femey  clocks  and  watches  fieanous  all  over 
Europe.  He  was  more  than  seventy  years  of  age  at  the  time.  He  built 
a  church.  He  squabbled  with  the  Bishop.  He  became  what  we 
should  e^l  a  *  practical  agriculturist ;'  he  tried  breeding  horses.  He 
kept  up  a  fire  of  jokes  at  a  pompous  intriguing  sycophant  of  a  fellow 
called  Franc  de  Pompignan.  He  treated  Shakespeare  as  a  buffoon  ; 
he  picked  holes  in  Corneille  (after  adopting,  I  think,  his  great-niece) 
in  the  form  of  Essays  and  Strictures  to  be  read  before  the  Academy  at 
Paris.  He  did  his  best  to  save  poor  Admiral  Byng,  he  did  his  best  too 
forLaUy,  though  he  had  no  great  opinion  of  him  personally.  But  the 
one  great  and  crowning  feature  of  his  life  was  his  defence  of  the 
Galas,  the  Sirvens,  of  poor  young  La  Barre  and  others,  victims  to  the 
horrible  religious  bigotry  of  the  day.  When  one  reads  such  stories,  even 
at  this  distance  of  time,  he  understands  the  French  Revolution  and 
Voltaire. 

The  humiliation  of  the  clerical  party  who  had  been  the  enemies 
of  his  life  might  not  have  been  displeasing  in  his  eye,  but  his  hatred 
of  injustice,  his  sympathy  with  suffering,  were  his  real  motives  of 
action.  I  forget  all  the  man's  follies  and  harlequinades  as  I  read  the 
story  of  the  Galas,  and  of  the  other  victims,  and  can  only  feel  for 
Voltaire  reverence  and  respect. 

The  first  tragedy,  that  of  the  Galas,  occurred  at  Toulouse  in  1761. 
Jean  Galas,  a  Protestant,  kept  a  small  shop  in  that  city.  He  had  a 
scapegrace  of  a  son.  Marc  Antoine  by  name,  who  hanged  himself  in 
his  &th^s  shop.  The  poor  father  and  mother  were  upstairs  at  the 
time,  at  supper,  in  company  with  the  second  son.  I  have  no  room  to 
describe  the  case  in  detail,  but  the  evidence  was  so  clear  that  a 
coroner's  jury  at  a  public-house  would  not  have  turned  round  upon 
it.  The  priests  and  the  priest  party  got  hold  of  it,  and  turned  it 
into  a  religious  crime.  The  Protestant,  or  Huguenot,  parents  were 
charged  with  murdering  their  son  for  fear  he  should  turn  Gatholic. 
The  body  was  taken  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  then  escorted  by 
priests  to  the  cathedral.     The  religious  orders — ^White  Penitents  and 
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others — held  solemn  ceremonies  for  the  repose  of  Marc  Antoine's 
soul.  The  churches  resounded  with  the  exhortations  of  the  priests, 
informing  the  people  what  evidence  was  required  to  procure  the 
condemnation  of  the  Galas,  and  directing  them  to  come  forward  as 
witnesses.  Upon  such  assumptions  as  these  horrible  people  could 
devise,  the  poor  old  man  was  stretched  till  his  limbs  were  torn 
out  of  the  sockets.  He  was  then  submitted  to  the  question  extraw- 
dinavre.  This  consisted  in  pouring  water  into  his  mouth  &oma 
horn  till  his  body  was  swollen  to  twice  its  size.  The  man  had  been 
drowned  a  hundred  times  over,  but  he  was  still  alive.  He  was  then 
carried  to  the  scaffold  and  his  limbs  were  broken  with  an  iron  bar, 
and  he  was  left  for  two  hours  to  die.  He  did  not  then  die,  and  so  the 
executioner  strangled  him  at  last ;  but  he  died  without  confessing 
his  crime.  The  man  was  innocent ;  he  had  no  confession  to  make. 
The  poor  creature  by  his  unutterable  agony  thus  saved  the  lives  of 
his  wife  and  family,  sll  as  innocent  as  himself.  Two  daughters  w^ 
thrust  into  a  convent :  a  son  shanmied  conversion  to  Catholicism 
and  was  released.  The  servant  escaped  into  a  convent.  The  property 
of  the  family  was  confiscated.  The  poor  mother  slipped  away  un- 
seen. Finally,  another  son,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  watch- 
maker at  Nismes,  escaped  to  Geneva.  This,  too,  is  a  picture  of 
France  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  matter  seems  to  have  struck  upon  Voltaire's  mind  in  a 
judicial  way.  He  did  not  remember  any  case  of  so  old  a  man  baviDg 
slain  his  son  on  religious  grounds.  He  had  always  thought  Hhat 
religious  mania  attacked  only  young  people,  whose  imagination, 
ardent,  tumultuous,  and  feeble,  becomes  inflamed  by  superstition.' 
Voltaire  took  poor  yoimg  Galas  into  his  family.  He  tried  at  once  to 
interest  the  Gardinal  de  Bemis,  the  Due  de  Ghoiseul,  and  others  in 
this  horrible  story.  He  foimd  for  the  widow  a  comfortable  retreat  at 
Paris ;  he  employed  the  best  lawyers  he  could  find  to  give  practical 
form  to  the  business ;  he  sent  the  daughters  to  join  the  mother.  He 
paid  all  the  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  reached  the 
Chancellor ;  he  made  his  appeal  to  Europe.  He  employed  a  clever 
young  advocate,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  to  conduct  the  case.  The 
Queen  of  England,  Frederick  the  Grreat,  Gatharine  of  Bussia,  were 
induced  by  Voltaire  to  help  the  Galas. 

The  case  of  the  Sirvens.was  well-nigh  as  bad  as  that  of  the  Galas, 
save  in  so  far  as  the  poor  father  had  the  good  sense  and  good  fortune 
to  escape  by  flight  to  Geneva.  Sirven  lived  with  his  wife  and  three 
daughters,  all  Protestants,  near  Toulouse.  The  story  is  so  illustrati?e 
of  the  France  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  what  Voltaire  was 
about,  that  it  deserves  a  few  lines.  Sirven's  housekeeper,  a  Roman 
Gatholic,  with  the  assent  of  the  Bishop  of  Gastres,  spirited  away  the 
youngest  daughter,  and  placed  her  in  the  convent  of  the  Black 
Ladies  with  a  view  to  her  conversion.     She  returned  to  her  parents 
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in  a  state  of  insanity,  her  body  covered  with  the  marks  of  the  whip. 
She  never  recovered  from  the  cruelties  she  had  endured  at  the  convent. 
One  day,  when  her  feather  was  absent  on  his  professional  duties,  she 
threw  herself  into  a  well,  at  the  bottom  of  which  she  was  found  drowned. 
It  was  obvious  to  the  authorities  that  the  parents  had  murdered  their 
child  because  she  wished  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  They  most 
wisely  did  not  appear,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  when  they 
could  be  caught.  In  their  flight  the  married  daughter  gave  prema- 
ture birth  to  a  child,  and  Madame  Sirven  died  in  despair. 

It  took  Voltaire  ten  years  to  get  this  abominable  sentence  reversed, 
and  to  turn  wrong  into  right. 

A  Protestant  gentleman,  M.  Espinasse,  had  been  condemned  to 
the  galleys  for  life  and  his  estate  confiscated  because  he  had  given 
supper  and  lodging  to  a  Protestant  clergyman.  He  served  twenty- 
three  years ;  but  in  1763  Voltaire  obtained  his  release,  and  ulti- 
mately obtained  back  for  the  family  a  portion  of  their  property. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  was  another  victim.  Some  person  or 
persons  unknown  had  hacked  with  a  knife  a  wooden  crucifix  which 
stood  on  a  bridge  at  Abbeville  over  the  Somme.  The  same  night  a 
crucifix  on  one  of  the  cemeteries  was  bespattered  with  mud.  The 
bishop  of  the  place  set  to  work  to  stir  up  excitement,  praying  for 
punishment  *  on  those  who  had  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  the 
severest  punishment  known  to  the  world's  law.'  Young  De  la  Barre 
was  arrested.  The  evidence  against  him  was  that  he,  with  certain 
companions,  had  been  known  to  pass  within  thirty  yards  of  a  proces- 
sion bearing  the  Sacrament  without  taking  off  their  hats.  It  was  fur- 
ther proved  in  evidence  that  he  and  his  friends  had  sung  certain 
objectionable  songs,  and  that  not  only  some  novels  had  been  found  in 
his  rooms,  but  also  two  small  volumes  of  Voltaire's  Dictionruiire 
Philosophiqtue.  On  this  evidence  he  was  sentenced  to  be  subjected 
to  the  torture,  ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  to  have  his  tongue  torn 
out  by  the  roots  with  pincers  of  iron,  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off 
at  the  door  of  the  principal  church  at  Abbeville,  to  be  drawn  in  a 
cart  to  the  market-place,  and  there  to  be  burned  to  death  by  a  slow 
fire.  The  sentence  was  mitigated  so  far  that  he  was  allowed  to  be 
beheaded  before  he  was  burned.  This  sentence  was  carried  out  on 
the  Ist  of  July,  1766. 

These  are  samples  of  what  was  occurring  in  France  when  Voltaire 
was  corresponding  so  vigorously  with  D'Alembert  on  the  subject  of 
the  Encyclopedic.  Was  there  not  enough  to  rouse  indignation  to 
fever-heat  ? 

I  have  no  more  space  left  me  for  Femey.  Voltaire's  life  there 
has  been  described  by  hundreds  of  witnesses  and  visitors.  That  he 
was  a  kind  landlord  and  master  is  clear,  apart  &om  his  sublime 
struggles  for  the  victims  of  religious  bigotry.  He  was  at  times 
grotesque,  I  dare  say,  and  even  ridiculous  in  his  fits  of  passion  when 
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anybody  was  rash  enough  to  tamper  with  his  verses,  or  say  a  word  in 
praise  of  Shakespeare.  But  he  was  grand  seigneur,  he  was  a  polished 
old  French  gentleman,  most  courteous  in  his  reception  of  guests,  most 
kind  to  young  authors  who  solicited  his  aid  and  advice,  most  charit- 
able and  helpful  to  all.  Even  that  'stuck-up'  woman  (I  crave 
pardon  for  the  word)  Madame  de  Grenlis,  a  harsh  and  carping  witness, 
allows  that  Voltaire  '  spoke  to  women  as  women  love  to  be  spoken 
to.'  He  was  indeed  a  marvellous  old  gentleman.  Something  like  a 
quarter  of  a  century  slipped  by  in  this  way.  Providence  and  Madame 
Denis  would  have  him  back  to  Paris.  That  bright  light  was  to  be 
extinguished  even  where  it  had  first  sprung  into  existence.  He  was 
long  past  eighty  when  he  quitted  Ferney  for  the  last  time,  leaving 
his  humble  friends  and  dependents,  and  not  a  dry  eje  behind  him. 
He^had  not  even  arranged  his  papers ;  he  promised  his  people  that  he 
would  be  back  in  six  weeks. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1774,  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  died.  Ijom 
the  Sixteenth  now  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  in  place  of  the  French 
NeU  Grwynne,  poor  Marie  Antoinette  was  supreme  at  Versailles.  A 
rumour  ran  round  Paris  that  ^  Voltaire  was  coming,'  but  he  came  not 
yet.  He  had  been  busy  with  the  adoption  of  Mademoiselle  de  Van- 
court — Belle'et-Bonne — and  her  marriage  with  the  Marquis  de 
Villette.  There  is  something  very  aflfecting  in  the  old  man's  love  and 
tenderness  for  this  young  girl.  She  could  never  disturb  him,  not 
even  when  he  was  giving  the  last  touches  to  Irine,  If  he  were 
in  a  passion  with  anybody  else,  and  she  appeared  in  the  room,  he 
was  at  once  gentle  and  calm.  I  think  a  great  painter  might  make  a 
very  pretty  picture  of  old  Voltaire  in  his  long  wig  teaching  Bdle^ 
Borme  how  the  great  ladies  used  to  pay  reverence  to  the  king  and  queen 
in  his  old  court  days.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  1778,  he  started  with 
his  secretary,  Wagnidre,  for  Paris.  M.  and  Madame  de  Villette  had 
gone  on  to  make  preparations  for  his  reception.  When  they  arrived 
at  Paris  they  were  stopped  by  the  octroi  people.  *By  my  faith, 
gentlemen,'  said  Voltaire,  ^  there  is  nothing  here  contraband  except 
myself.'  They  reached  at  last  M.  de  Villette's  house  on  the  Quai  des 
Theatins,  opposite  the  Tuileries. 

The  last  part  of  the  story  is  well  known.  The  respectable  young 
King,  who  seems  to  have  had  about  him  a  good  d^al  of  our  own  George 
the  Third,  would  not  have  Voltaire  at  Versailles,  despite  of  all  Marie 
Antoinette's  efforts.  But  his  arrival  at  Paris  was  a  sort  of  popular 
triumph.  His]  room  was  crowded  with  visitors.  It  was  all  &r  beyond 
the  strength  of  the  poor  old  man.  The  rehearsals  of  his  play  seem 
to  have  finished  him,  for  the  actors  were  very  troublesome,  and 
Lekain  was  just  dead.  Madame  du  Deffand  called  upen  him,  and  the 
priests  tried  to  get  at  him,  notably  the  Abb^  Craultier.  Was  it  to  he 
wondered  at  if  his  strength  gave  way,  and  blood-bitting  set  in?  He 
fell  into  a  languor,  and  on  March  16  Irhie  was  played  whilst  the  old 
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poet  lay  at  the  Quai  des  Th&tins  in  a  somnolent,  half  insensible  state. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  present.    Voltaire  received  the  news  of  his  suc- 
cess in  a  feeble  way,  was  gratified,  but  soon  had  a  relapse.    On  March 
30  he  was  safficiently  recovered  to  be  present  at  the  representation  of 
his  Irkie.  Imagine  the  little  old  man,  in  a  deep  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
wig,  and  dressed  as  men  of  fashion  were  dressed  in  1750,  when  he  had 
been  last  in  Paris,  seated  in  a  box  behind  plump  Madame  Denis,  and 
Bdle-et'Bonne,    The  audience  would  have  him  to  the  front,  and  an 
actor  brought  a  laurel  crown  into  the  box,  and  tried  to  place  it  on  his 
head.    '  Ah  ! '  said  poor  Voltaire,  *  you  wish  then  to  make  me  die  of 
glory.'    At  the  end  of  the  performance  his  bust  was  covered  upon  the 
stage  with  laurel  crowns.     The  old  man  stood  at  the  front  of  his  box, 
his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  bowed  to  the  audience.     This  scene  took 
place  in  the  old  '  Salle  des  Machines '  in  the  TuiLeries,  where  the  ter- 
rible Convention^  after  leaving  the  Salle  du  Man^e,  established  them- 
selves on  May  10,  1793.     It  was  in  this  Hall  that  Moli^re  had  given 
his  Psyche,  here  where  Sophie  Amauld  had  sung,  and  Mademoiselle 
Gruimard  had  danced,  and  where  the  Opera  and  the  Com^die  Fran9aise 
had  for  years  taken  their  turn  upon  the  stage.     Compare  these  two 
dates,  March  30, 1778,  and  May  10,  1793 1 

I  confess  I  have  not  patience  to  give  any  discussion  to  the  cam- 
paign of  the  priests  round  Voltaire's  death-bed.  The  only  thing 
which  the  old  man  seemed  to  care  about  was  that  his  body  should 
rest  in  hallowed  ground.  He  had  never  throughout  life  forgotten 
the  horrors  connected  with  poor  Mademoiselle  Lecouvreur's  inter- 
ment. A  few  more  lines  and  we  come  to  his  death-bed.  He  was 
able  to  get  to  the  Academy,  and  to  set  on  foot  a  scheme  for  a  National 
Dictionary.  The  French  Academy  were  tb  do  for  the  French  what 
oar  Samuel  Johnson  had  accomplished  single-handed  for  the  English 
language  some  twenty  years  before.  However,  the  end  was  to  come. 
The  Abbe  Graultier  and  the  Cur^  de  St.  Sulpice  squabbled  over  the 
dying  old  man — who  was  to  have  the  honour  of  the  conversion  ?  There 
were  references  to  the  Archbishop.  Were  the  documents  to  which 
they  had  combined  to  extract  his  signature  valid  and  binding? 
They  were  just  like  a  parcel  of  sharp  lawyers  taking  evidence  upon 
commission.  The  poor  old  man's  *  Let  me  die  m  peace^  could  only 
elicit  from  the  Cure  of  St.  Sulpice,  *  You  see  plainly,  gentlemen, 
he  has  not  his  head.'  If  not,  what  was  the  cure  doing  there  ?  He 
lingered  till  late  in  the  evening  of  May  30,  1778-  At  eleven  p.m.  he 
said  to  his  valet,  *  Adieu,  my  dear  Morand ;  I  am  dying' — and  ten 
minutes  afterwards  he  passed  away  peacefully,  aged  eighty-three 
years,  six  months,  nine  days.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  doctors 
who  embalmed  his  body,  that  he  might  have  lived  for  years  but  for 
the  excitement  of  that  last  visit  to  Paris.  The  priests  hunted  him 
dead  as  they  had  hunted  him  alive.  It  was  only  by  a  stratagem  that 
his  friends  got  him  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  ScelU^res  in  Champagne, 
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more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Paris.  It  was  even  proposed  to 
disinter  the  body,  which  remained  in  the  vault  of  the  village  church 
of  Eomille-sur-Seine,  till,  on  July  10,  1791,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Pantheon,  amidst  the  wild  acclamations  of  the  people.  In  April, 
1814,  some  bigoted  Royalist  stole  away  the  bones  and  ashes  &om  the 
Pantheon,  and  threw  them  into  a  hole  which  had  been  dug  in  a  piece 
of  waste  ground  near  the  Barri^re  de  la  Grare,  opposite  Bercy.  K 
quantity  of  lime  was  poured  upon  them  ;  the  hole  was  filled  up,  and 
all  was  said. 

I  have  endeavoured  thus  briefly  to  indicate  the  story  of  Voltaire, 
in  the  hope  that  I  may  induce  others  to  consult  the  pleasant  pages  of 

A /MM.  Desnoiresterres  and  Part^n.     They  will  thus  be  able  to  read 
/  themselves  into  the  larger  story  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France, 

f  and  it  would  be  well  for  us,  living  in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  study  that  story  well.  It  has  not  been  in  any  d^[ree  m 
intention  to  preach  a  sermon  over  Voltaire,  nor  to  advocate  his  philo- 
sophical views.  That  the  man's  aspirations  were  in  the  main  noble 
and  honourable  to  humanity  I  am  sure.  I  am  equally  so  that  few 
men  have  exercised  so  great  an  influence  upon  their  fellow-creatures. 
Nor  is  it  my  desire  to  offer  a  word  in  defence  of  the  indecency 
which  disfigures  too  many  of  his  writings.  When  you  have  said 
'  look  at  the  age  in  which  he  lived,'  there  is  nothing  more  to  laj.  1 
am  also  not  iuclined  to  defend  the  manner  of  his  attacks  upon  reli- 
gion, which  will  always  shock  reverence  and  piety  ;  but  consider  what 
religion  was  in  his  time  I  Think  of  the  Galas,  and  De  la  Barre,  and 
the  Servins,  and  the  Abb6  Dubois,  &c.,  and  of  the  murders  and 
atrocities  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion  I 

I  must  not  say  a  word  of  his  attacks  upon  Shakespeare  or 
Comeille,  each  of  which  would  deserve  a  paper  to  itself; — of  those 
Tales  so  sparkling  with  grace  and  wit,  nor  of  the  real  literary  value 
of  so  many  of  his  works.  The  wonderful  old  man  I  When  he  was 
past  eighty  years  of  age  he  set  to  work,  like  another  Jeremy  Bentham, 
to  abolish  the  admission  of  hearsay  evidence  into  Fr^ch  legal 
proceedings.  But  his  great  work  was  that  by  his  wit  and  irony  he 
broke  down  the  principle  of  authority  which  had  been  so  foully 
abused  in  France.  Would  the  most  strictly  religious  man  wish  to 
see  religion  as  it  was  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  ?  Would 
the  greatest  stickler  for  authority  wish  to  find  a  country  governed  as 
France  was  governed  in  the  days  of  Voltaire  ? 

Alex.  A.  Esoi. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Sequel  to  a  Mansion  House  Speech. 

The  Egyptian  trouble,  and  the  necessity  which  has  thence  arisen  for 
the  despatch  of  a  force  from  England,  has,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
caused  the  attention  of  the  public  to  be  turned  to  matters  military. 

A  recollection  of  such  flashes  of  interest,  succeeded  in  each  case  by 
complete  indifference  to  and  utter  weariness  of  the  whole  subject, 
leads  me  to  fear  that,  when  this  temporary  excitement  has  blown 
over,  things  will  be  allowed  to  remain  much  as  they  were ;  and  that 
we  may  continue  to  rehearse  the  old  story  of  unpreparedness  in 
peace  leading  us  into  difficulties  and  dangers  in  war. 

Before,  therefore,  this  inevitable  reaction  sets  in,  I  feel  impelled 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  for  some  time  past  it 
has  oeeurred  to  me,  and  I  have  been  frequently  urged,  to  explain  more 
fully  the  views  I  expressed  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  14th  of 
February  1881. 

What  I  said  on  that  occasion  has  been  a  good  deal  misconstrued 
by  some  people,  and  I  have  been  pointed  to  as  the  uncompromising 
antagonist  of  the  short  service  system. 

For  various  reasons  I  have  hitherto  refrained  from  coming  again 
before  the  public,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  on  my  part,  and 
unjust  to  the  service  to  which  I  belong,  to  suffer  misconstruction  to 
continue  further. 

It  "will  now  be  my  endeavour  to  show  that  the  system  at  present 
in  force  differs  widely  from  that  which  a  two  years'  experience  in  the 
Vol.  XIL— No.  69.  T  T 
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field  enabled  me  to  criticise  with  some  confidence ;  and  that,  becaiue 
I  had  misgivings  regarding  the  organisation  of  the  army  as  it  then 
existed,  it  b;  no  means  foUows  that  I  am  equally  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

When  any  sweeping  change  is  first  introduced  it  is  sore  to  meet 
with  opposition,  reasonable  and  unreasonable ;  and,  moieover,  dii- 
culties  will  arise  in  its  application  which  could  hardly  have  beenfoie- 
seen  by  its  originators.  The  advocates  of  the  short  service  system  should 
have  been  prepared  to  find  its  defects  fireely  exposed,  and  they  mi^ 
have  expected  that  their  critics  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  being 
told  that  they  should  accept  without  comment  what  had  been  provided 
for  them ;  and  that,  owing  to  this  new  system,  matters  were  mudi  better 
than  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

A  new  system  of  organisation,  however  good  in  theory,  often  fiiils 
in  practice.  Many  imperfections  are  discovered  in  it  when  tested, 
and  alterations  must  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  insure  its  peifiK- 
tion.  Because  Lord  CSardwell's  scheme  may  have  been  an  impioyement 
on  army  organisation  as  it  existed  before  1870,  there  is  no  leason 
why  his  reforms  should  not  be  modified,  or  in  their  torn  yield  to 
changes  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary. 

No  criticism  can  be  more  valuable  than  that  ofiered  by  officeis  of 
the  army  who  have  had  opportunities  of  practically  testing  the  old 
and  new  order  of  things,  and  whose  natural  wish  must  be  to  see  the 
profession  to  which  they  belong  as  perfect  as  circumstances  fill 
allow.  Such  critics  would  surely  be  the  supporters,  not  the  oppo- 
nents, of  any  reform  likely  to  benefit  the  army. 

I  have  always  been,  and  I  trust  I  may  always  remain,  an  advocate 
of  every  such  reform*  In  fact,  in  India  I  am  considered  a  reformer 
of  a  very  advanced  tjrpe.  Many  of  the  older  officers,  both  civil  And 
military,  look  upon  me  as  something  yery  like  a  revolutioxust  for  per- 
fiistently  advocating  changes  which  I  believe  to  *be  essential  to  the 
weU-being  of  the  Indian  army,  but  which  they  regard  as  onneoessai;, 
if  not  dangerous. 

Holding  these  views,  I  have  been  somewhat  aurpiised  to  find  my • 
eelf  spoken  of  as  an  anti*reibrmer,  and  to  have  had  a  construction  pat 
upon  my  words  very  different  from  what,!  myself  intended.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  the  old  system  of  long  service  could  be  reverted  to; 
the  nation  had  clearly  made  up  its  mind  that  a  oh%nge  was  neoesBry. 
This  change  had  been  introduced  by  one  side  of  the  Uonse,  vxi^ 
accepted  in  its  turn  by  the  other ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  bopdes 
t4sk  indeed  to  have  attempted  to  stem  the  current  of  popuhur  feeling 
which  had  manifestly  determined  that  the  new  order  of  things  shoald 
have  a  fair  trial. 

What  I  desired  to  show  was,  that  no  trial,  however  lengthened, 
eould  be  satiBfiactory^  unless,  due  consideration  ware  given  to  the  re* 
suits  of  practical  experience  in  the  field ;  and  thatyinmy  opimoDythe 
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fhort  service  system  had  certain  flaws  iaheient  in  it  which  mnst 
prevent  its  ever  proving  a  success,  and  which,  if  not  remedied  in 
time,  would  ultimately  result  in  danger  to  the  nation. 

My  remarks  were  not  made  in  any  cavilling  spirit,  but  were  in- 
tended to  be  the  best  return  a  soldier  could  make  for  the  great  honours 
which  his  Queen  and  country  had  conferred  upon  him.  The  public 
tisually  take  so  little  trouble  to  read  and  imderstand  the  Enlistment 
Regulations  that  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  explain  how  widely  these 
liave  been  altered  since  I  spoke  at  the  Mansion  House. 

The  majority  of  my  readers  will  then,  I  think,  not  be  unwilling  to 
give  me  credit  for  having  pointed  out  what  have  since  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  some  of  the  faults  of  the  original  short  service  system. 

The  defects  most  apparent  to  me  were : — 

1.  That  men  intended  for  service  abroad  did  not  remain  foY  V' 
sufficiently  long  period  with  the  colours. 

2.  That  non-commissioned  officers  were  discharged  just  at  the 
time  they  were  becoming  most  useful,  and  that  the  best  men  for  this  * 
rank  were  disinclined  to  enlist,  from  the  fact  that  little  or  no  prospect' 
•of  serving  on  for  pension  was  held  out  to  them. 

3.  That  absolute  boys  were  often  accepted  by  the  recruiting 
authorities,  and  sent  abroad  before  their  constitutions  were  matured. 

4.  That  battalions,  when  ordered  on  service  or  to  India,  were 
hastily  made  up  by  drafts  of  the  youngest  soldiers  from  other  regi- 
ments, with  which  they  had  no  local  ties  or  connections. 

5.  That  the  army  was  being  sacrificed  to  obtain  a  reserve,  which 
was  one  only  in  name. 

Now,  if  any  one  will  refer  to  the  late  and  present  Enlistment  Acts 
.and  Begulations,  he  will  see  that  matters  have  materially  changed 
for  the  better,  and  on  the  very  lines  on  which  I  ventured  to  point 
out  that  improvement  was  necessary. 

I  need  not  trouble  my  readers  by  quoting  in  full  the  various 
regulations  which  have  appeared  on  this  subject  during  the  last 
twelve  years.  Those  who  care  to  read  them  will  find  everything 
contained  in  the  following : 

Enlistment  Act  of  1870,  Army  Discipline  and  Eegulation  Act  of 
1879,  and  Army  Act  of  1881. 

Hone  Guards  General  Orders,  Nos.  62  of  1871 ;  34  and  61  of 
1874;  23, 53, and 54 of  1875;  18, 33, and  100 of  1878;  95  of  1880; 
and  lastly,  80  oC  July  1881,  which  cancels  all  the  previous  orders. 

From  a  perusal  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that,  previous  to  July 
1881,  enlistment  in  the  infantry  was  for  six  years*  army  service  and 
six  years'  reserve  service,  with  the  option  of  joining  the  reserve,  under 
certain  conditions,  after  three  years'  army  service.  After  that  date  it 
was  for  seven  years'  army  and  five  years'  reserve  service,  to  be  converted 
into  eight  years'  army  and  four  years'  reserve  service  if  the  period  of 
army  service  expired  whilst  the  num  was  abroad.    Further,  in  the 
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event  of  war,  provision  is  made  by  the  Act  (previously  otherwise- 
obtained)  to  extend  the  army  service  for  one  year,  Le.  to  nine  years, 
thus  reducing  reserve  service  to  three  years. 

So  with  non-commissioned  officers.  Before  July  1881,  they  could, 
tmder  certain  conditions,  and  if  specially  recommended,  receive  per- 
misaion  to  extend  their  army  service  to  twelve  years,  and  subeequently 
to  re-engage  up  to  twenty-one  years.  Since  that  date,  all  Don-com- 
missioned officers,  of  the  rank  of  corporal  and  upwards,  have  the  rigU 
to  extend  their  army  service  to  twelve  years,  while  sergeants  have  th& 
right,  subject  only  to  the  veto  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  re-engage 
up  to  twenty-one  years. 

This  meets  my  first  and  second  points.  As  to  my  third  point  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that,  up  to  July  1881,  the  minimum  age  for  enlist- 
ment was  eighteen  years ;  since  then  it  is  nineteen  years. 

It  is  true  that,  in  1880,  a  proviso  had  been  made  for  the  guidance 
of  medical  officers  on  the  recruiting  stafiT,  that  they  were  not  to  take 
the  word  of  the  recruit  himself  as  to  his  age,  but  were  to  satisfy 
themselves,  before  passing  him  for  enlistment,  that  his  weight  and 
general  appearance  corresponded  with  those  of  his  professed  age,  as 
laid  down  in  certain  tables  of  averages.  The  reason  for  this  proviso 
becomes  apparent  when  we  read  this  extract  from  an  article  by  lieu- 
tenant General  Sir  Gramet  Wolseley  on '  England  as  a  Military  Power' 
published  in  this  Beview  in  March  1878  : — 

Our  population  is  so  migratory  that  recruits  are  seldom  enlisted  in  the  parisie^ 
they  were  bom  in ;  and  as  a  human  being's  age  cannot,  like  that  of  a  horse,  be  told 
by  his  teeth,  we  are  obliged  to  accept  the  recruit^s  own  statement  on  tliat  praQt- 
The  result  is  that  we  frequently  get  boys  instead  of  eyen  youths  eighteen  years  old. 


My  own  experience  quite  bears  this  out.  Soldiers  have  often  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  they  enlisted  at  seventeen  and  even  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Further,  I  believe  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  lad  who,  for  physical 
reasons,  has  been  rejected  at  one  recruiting  depot,  to  be  taken  on  at 
another,  where  the  approving  and  medical  ofiScers  may  not  be  so  par- 
ticular as  to  the  requisite  standard. 

With  regard  to  my  fourth  point,  it  has  lately  been  ruled  that 
men  are  not  eligible  for  embarkation  to  India  with  less  than  one 
year's  service,  unless  over  twenty  years  of  age.  It  is  a  well-known  feet 
that  before  1881  when  battalions  were  ordered  abroad  they  were,  as 
a  rule,  filled  up  by  drafts  of  the  youngest  men  from  other  regiments, 
who  joined  their  new  corps,  often  at  the  last  moment,  unknown  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  oflScers  and  men  with  whom  they  had  to  serve. 

On  my  fifth  point,  in  which  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the 
army  was  being  sacrificed  to  form  a  reserve,  I  propose  saying  a  few 
words  later  on.  In  the  meantime  I  will  merely  state  that,  owing  to  the 
very  important  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  terms  of  army 
service  since  I  made  my  speech,  this  remark  is  no  longer  applicable. 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  measures  which  have  been  introduced, 
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5ivhile  materially  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  army,  tend  to 
fedace  that  of  the  reserve  army. 

Under  the  existing  arrangements,  as  I  showed  before,  all  soldiers 
now  stay  longer  with  the  colours ;  all  non-commissioned  officers  can 
aerve  for  the  whole  term  of  their  original  enlistment  in  army  service  ; 
while  all  sergeants  can,  under  certain  conditions,  remain  on  for 
twenty-one  years. 

Whether  my  remarks  had  any  effect  in  producing  these  changes, 
I  have  no  means  of  judging ;  but  it  will  probably  be  generally 
admitted  that  my  criticisms  were  not  made  without  sufficient  reason, 
and  that  they  have  been  most  fully  justified  by  the  altered  conditions 
of  enlistment. 

What  has  been  done  to  improve  the  position  and  prospects  of 
non-commissioned  officers  will  help  more  than  anything  to  render  the 
army  efficient.    The  non-commissioned  rank  is  the  backbone  of  a 
regiment,  especially  under  a  system  of  short  service,  where  a  number 
of  young  soldiers  pass  rapidly  through  the  ranks.     However  well 
qualified  a  man  may  be  by  intelligence  and  education  for  the  positions 
of  corporal  and  sergeant,  it  requires  time  for  him  to  get  that  influence 
over  private  soldiers  without  which  he  is  of  little  use.     Many  good 
men  would  not  accept  promotion,  knowing  that  they  were  only  to 
remain  for  a  very  limited  period  with  their  regiments.    It  was  not 
worth  their  while  to  undertake  responsibility,  and  to  separate  them- 
selves from  their  friends  amongst  the  privates.     The  result  was,  that 
we  were  getting  a  class  of  non-commissioned  officers  who  were  without 
power  or  influence,[and  who,  firom  not  knowing  how  to  deal  with  men, 
were  often  the  cause  of  soldiers  conmntting  serious  crimes. 

Nothing  should  be  omitted  that  will  tend  to  raise  the  status  of 

non-commissioned  officers,  and  to  separate  them  from  the  rank  and 

iile.    Tins  will  become  the  more  obligatory  if,  as  I  believe  will  be  the 

case,  two  classes  of  men  will  hereafter  enlist,  one  to  serve  for  a  few 

years  only,  the  other  with  the  object  of  promotion  and  remaining  on 

for  a  pension.     Should  this  prove  so,  care  will  have  to  be  taken  that 

promotion  to  the  non-commissioned  grade  does  not  become  too  slow. 

Many  openings  already  exist  in  the  several  army  departments,  and  in 

the  Militia  and  Volunteers,  in  which  deserving  non-commissioned 

officers  can  be  provided  for.    If  these  openings  are  found  insufficient, 

we  must  look  to  the  auxiliary  forces  for  further  aid  in  keeping  up  a 

flow  of  promotion.     As  will  be  seen  later  on,  I  advocate  a  much  closer 

connection  between  these  forces  and  the  regular  army  than  exists  at 

present. 

While  fully  admitting  that  the  period  for  which  non-commissioned 
ofEcers  can  now  serve  is  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  tiie  vieiUe  moustache^  I  confess  I  should  like  to  see  a 
slight  leaven  of  old  privates  in  the  ranks,  partly  because  such  men  are 
invaluable  as  examples  to  young  soldiers,  and  in  controlling  them  at 
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tibxes  when  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  non-commissioiied  officers  to 
interfere ;  and  partly  because  we  have  in  the  army  a  certain  number 
of  men  who,  from  want  of  education,  are  unfitted  for  promotion,  but 
who  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  when  their  army  service  is  up. 

The  characteristics  of  young  soldiers  are  to  play  a  winning  game; 
to  attack  with  dash  where  success  seems  probable ;  or  even  to  stand 
up  to  superior  forces  when  courage  has  not  been  damped  by  previous 
reverses,  and  faith  in  their  leader  remains  unimpaired.  Under  sucli 
conditions  they  may  even  surpass  their  older  comrades.  But  in  times 
of  dauger  and  panic,  when  the  bugle  sounds  the  retire,  when  every- 
thing seems  to  be  going  against  us,  and  when  total  rout  can  only 
be  avoided  by  order  and  presence  of  mind,  then  it  is  that  the  old- 
soldier  element  becomes  of  incalculable  value.  Without  it  a 
commander  would  indeed  be  badly  off. 

Let  any  of  my  readers  think  of  themselves  at  twenty,  and  then,  if 
they  have  advanced  so  far  in  life,  see  in  what  respects  their  chaiacter 
has  changed  at  thirty.  Most  will  probably  allow  that,  if  in  dash  and 
dariug  they  have  made  no  progress  in  the  intervening  years,  at  thiity 
they  can  at  least  &ce  misfortune  with  greater  equanimity.  Amis- 
hap  which  reduces  a  youth  to  the  verge  of  despair  hardly  disturlx 
the  man  who  has  seen  something  of  the  vrorld.  The  same  feelings 
which  actuate  us  in  ordinary  life  continue  to  do  so  in  w&r&re;  and 
although  moral  and  physical  courage  do  not  invariably  go  together,  it 
is  the  combination  of  the  two  which  carries  an  army  through  all  vicis- 
situdes. 

The  great  Duke  has  had  such  a  bad  time  of  it  lately  at  the  hands 
of  some  of  our  reformers,  that  one  almost  hesitates  to  quote  an  opinion 
of  his.  In  case,  however,  there  should  still  exist  any  one  who  believes 
in  that  once  trusted  leader's  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a  soldier,! 
give  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  him  in  the  House  of 
Lords  when  the  Ten  Years'  Enlistment  Act  was  brought  forward. 

After  explaining  that  the  eflBciency  of  an  army  depends  quite  as 
much  upon  the  experience  and  soldierly  habits  of  the  men  as  upon 
the  talents  of  the  officers,  and  after  describing  the  night  attack  of  the 
80th  Begiment  at  Sobraon  on  some  Sikh  guns,  which  were  plunging 
shot  amoDg  them  in  their  bivouac,  he  said : — 

I  ask  you,  my  lords,  whether  such  a  feat  could  have  been  performed,  ra^^  ^^^ 
circuznfitances,  except  by  old  soldiers.  It  would  have  been  impossible.  Bee^  ^ 
mind  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  with  respect  to  old  soldiers ;  reiBeinVr 
the  manner  in  which  he  employed  them.  Eecollect,  too,  how  much  they  ii« 
prized  by  every  power  all  over  the  world ;  and  then  I  will  once  more  entre&t  your 
lordships  never  to  consent  to  any  measure  which  would  deprive  Her  Majesty* 
service  of  old  and  experienced  men,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  disasters  vbicii 
assuredly  would  follow  when  the  army  should  come  to  be  employed  in  v&r. 

Some  people  have  even  gone  the  length  of  arguing  in  faTonr  of 
boy  battalions,  because,  forsooth,  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fotight 
by  an  army  which  contained  a  large  proportion  of  young  soldiersr 
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This  was  nndoabtedl;  the>cafle,^  but  not  from  any  choice  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  fidways  ireferred  to  this  army  as  the  wor^  he  had 
ever  commanded ;  and  surely  a  general  of  such  yast  experience  may 
be  given  credit  for  knowing  the  quality  of  his  own  troops,  especially 
as  he  could  have  no  earthly  object  in  running  down  the  men  who  had 
gained  for  him  the  greatest  victory  in  his  exceptionally  eventful  career. 

On  June  18,  1815,  His  Ghrace  wrote  as  foUows  to  Lord  Stewart : 
*I  have  got  an  infamous  army,  very  weak  and  ill  equipped,  and  a 
veiy  inexperienced  staff.'  Seven  days  after  the  battle  he  writes  to  Lord 
Bathurst :  '  I  really  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  my  old  Spanish 
in&Dtry,  I  have  got  not  only  the  worst  troops,  but  the  worst  equipped 
army  with  the  worst  staff  that  was  ever  brought  together.' 

Another  soldier,  of  almost  equal  renown,  but  whose  laurels  have 
been  more  recently  won,  Field-Marshal  Graf  von  Moltke,  when  asked 
^hat  he  considered  a  model  battalion — ^as  regards  the  age  of  the  men 
in  the  ranks — replied  as  follows: — 'I  could  not  desire  anything 
better  than  what  is  represented  by  a  German  battalion  when  mobilised, 
for  it  has  sufficient  age  for  stamina,  that  is  to  say,  from  twenty-one 
to  twenty-seven  years.' 

As  regards  non-commissioned  officers,  this  famous  soldier  said 
without  hesitation,  ^  Let  us  have  them  with  as  much  service  as  possible.^ 

Against  these  opinions  let  us  put  the  following  extract  from  an 
article  by  one  of  England's  most  distinguished  commanders,  lieu- 
tenant G-eneral  Sir  Gtimet  Wolseley,  headed  ^  Long  and  Short  Service,' 
which  appeared  in  this  Review  in  March  1881 : — '  Now,  I  believe  it 
is  as  essential  to  have  young  sergeants  as  it  is  to  have  young  officers.' 
The  civilian,  on  reading  this,  may  well  exclaim, '  Who  shall  decide 
when  doctors  disagree  ? '  But  in  England  it  is  the  civilian  who 
decides  in  the  long  run ;  let  me,  therefore,  express  a  hope  that,  in  any 
question  of  army  reform,  experience  may  always  outweigh  theory 
when  the  two  clash. 

The  expression  '  old  soldier '  is  rather  a  vague  term ;  and  at  this 
point  it  might  be  as  well  to  avoid  mistake  by  giving  my  definition  of 
it.  By  an  old  soldier  I  mean  a  man  of  between  five  and  twelve  years' 
service,  one  who  has  been  in  the  ranks  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly 
well  drilled,  and  aufait  with  the  traditions  of  his  regiment;  one,  in 
fact,  who,  as  compared  with  the  recruit,  is  old  and  experienced. 
After  about  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  years  of  age,  the  private 
soldier  usually  ages  rapidly  and  becomes  a  veteran,  both  in  looks  and 
habits,  whilst  his  commissioned,  and  even  non-commissioned,  con- 
temporary is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  young  man.  This  early 
decay  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  mainly  caused  by  sentry  duty.  It 
is  known  that  sergeants  do  not  become  thus  prematurely  aged,  nor 
do  men  employed  in  the  orderly  room,  or  as  soldier-servants.  Now, 
as  the  soldiers  thus  exceptionally  cited  lead  much  the  same  kind 
of  life,  in  all  other  respects,  as  do  the  rank  and  file,  there  must  be 
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some  reason  for  this  difference.  The  true  one  I  believe  to  be  the  ex- 
cessive night  duty  which  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the^private  soldier. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  soldiers  should  be  spared  ^  sentry-go '  as  nmch 
as  possible,  and  that  that  army  will  be  the  healthiest  in  wluch  the 
men  have  the  greatest  number  of  nights  in  bed. 

The  necessity  for  forming  a  reserve,  and  the  prospecUve  cost  to 
the  country  of  about  3002.  for  each  private  who  re-engages  for 
twenty-one  years,  would  prohibit  many  of  this  class  being  allowed 
to  remain  beyond  the  limited  period.  But,  as  I  remarked  before,  it 
is  so  desirable  to  have  a  certain  number  of  old  soldiers  in  the  ranks, 
that,  while  I  would  not  advocate  retaining  many  privates  over  thiity 
years  of  age,  it  would,  I  am  sure,  be  wise  to  permit  a  few— say  15,  or 
even  10,  per  cent. — to  serve  their  time  for  pension.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  men  who  join  our  aimy 
have  had  little  or  no  education ;  and  though  they  subsequently  leoeive 
the  benefits  of  the  regimental  school,  many  are  quite  unable  to  get 
a  livelihood  when  they  are  drafted  into  the  reserve.  Their  very  nature 
has  changed  during  the  time  they  have  worn  Her  Majesty's  uni&nn, 
and  it  must  be  most  distasteful  to  them  to  return  to  the  life  of  a 
loafer,  or  even  to  that  of  a  conunon  labourer. 

Having  such  men  scattered  over  the  country,  discontented  with 
their  lot,  and  unable  to  find  congenial  employment,  cannot  be 
advantageous  to  an  army  which  depends  on  voluntary  enlistment  for 
its  recruits.  If  it  is  the  case,  as  it  is  assumed  to  be  in  the  article  of 
this  Beview  from  which  I  have  before  quoted,  that 

the  old  soldier  lives  upon  the  past,  and  the  young  gentleman  joimng  a  regimeot  is 
80  accustomed  to  hear  his  older  brother  officers,  to  whom  he  looks  up  as  his  masten 
and  teachers,  dilate  upon  the  excellence  of  the  previous  generations  of  soldien,  ud 
upon  the  failings  and  shortcomings  of  those  he  sees  around  him,  that  he  adopts 
these  views  unhesitatingly,  and  in  an  unquestioning  spirit — 

if  such  be  the  case,  and  the  influence  of  the  old  soldier  be  so  gieat, 
what  a  disastrous  effect  must  the  rags  and  tatters  of  the  man  I&tely 
discharged  from  the  ranks  have  upon  recruiting ! 

Would  it  not  be  better  were  the  old  soldier  ntiade  the  means 
throughout  the  country  of  attracting  youths  to  the  colours,  and  in 
regiments  of  imbuing  the  recruit  with  a  spirit  of  pride  in  his 
battalion,  with  a  desire  to  emulate  the  exploits  of  his  seniors,  and 
with  that  undeflnable  mixture  of  old  traditions  and  regimental 
peculiarities  which  goes  to  form  esprit  de  corps  ? 

The  wholesale  discharge  of  needy  men  from  the  ranks  is  one  of 
the  inevitable  shortcomings  of  the  present  organisation  which  has 
not,  as  yet,  been  dealt  with.  The  subject  will  have  to  be  faced,  and 
the  State  will  have  to  make  some  provision  against  this  fast-growing 
evil,  either  by  increasing  the  opportunities  to  serve  for  pension,  or 
by  finding  employment  for  the  men  in  the  several  civil  departoients, 
or  by  utilising  them  in  the  auxiliary  forces. 
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I  have  hitherto  hardly  alladed  to  the  question  of  age  as  it  affects 
the  health  of  oar  army  for  service.  Health  and  fighting  efficiency 
luing  together  more  intimately  than  many  imagine.  Let  sickness 
once  fairly  set  its  mark  on  a  force,  and  battalions,  which  up  to  that 
time  did  their  work  in  a  hearty,  cheerful  manner,  and  were  fit  to  go 
anywhere  and  do  anything,  are  hardly  to  be  recognised.  Instead  of 
the  keenness  and  '  go '  which  gave  life  to  Everything,  a  stupor  seems  to 
have  fidlen  over  the  men.  Those  who  are  not  ill  are  oppressed  by  the 
fear  that  their  turn  is  coming,  and  that  they  will  be  the  next  victims 
to  the  fever^  cholera,  or  whatever  the  prevailing  epidemic  may  be. 

No  one  who  has  seen  troops  in  time  of  great  sickness  can  doubt 
that  disease  and  ill  health  are  just  as  likely  to  be  the  cause  of 
militaiy  fisdlure  as  even  indifferent  strategy  or  want  of  discipline. 
A  reference  to  the  various  reports  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission, 
which  have  been  issued  during  the  last  few  years,  proves  incontestably 
that  in  India  young  men  especially  suffer  and  die. 

I  will  give  a  few  extracts  in  support  of  this  statement  from  the 
last  report,  dated  the  21st  of  July  1881  : — 

Pax.  12.  The  constitution  of  the  entire  army^  67,671  strongs  in  1879,  was  as 
follows,  together  with  the  ratios  per  1,000  strength  of  deaths  from  fevers  at  each 
age:— 


Ages 

strength 

Deaths  per  1,000  strength 

Enteric  fever 

Emniltent  iin<l  continued 
fevers 

Total  fevers 

24  and  under 

25  to  29 
30  to  34 

36  and  upwards    . 

22,631 

19,028 

8,987 

7,026 

6-17 
2-73 

1-78 
•71 

3-46 
810 
2-67 
1-99 

9-63 
6-83 
4-46 
2-70 

This  abstract  shows  the  proportions.    The  actual  numbers  lost  at 
each  age  were  as  follows : — 


Ages 

Total  deaths 

Enteric  fever 

Eemittent  and  continued 
fevers 

Total  fevers 

24  and  under       .... 

25  to  29 

30to34 

35  and  upwards  .... 

139 

62 

16 

6 

78 
69 
24 
14 

217 

111 

40 

19 

Total     . 

212 

176 

387 

It  thus  appears  that  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  fever  deaths  takes 
place  in  young  men  under  24  years  of  age,  and  that  65*5  per  cent,  of 
the  enteric  fever  mortality  takes  place  among  them.  In  the  same 
way  newly-arrived  regiments  in  1879  yielded  a  death-rate  from 
enteric  fever  of  8*25  per  1,000,  whUe  the  rate  in  the  army  generally 
was  3*59  per  1,000. 
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The  effect  of  early  service  is  shown  as  follows.    Oat  of  ^7^77 
men  in  1879,  the  periods  of  serrioe  were : — 


Nomben  and  years  of  serrioe 

Total  deottn 

Enteric  feyer 

other  fevers 

TflUfeim 

First  and  second  year,  18,521     • 
Third  to  sixth  year,  21,613 
Seventli  to  tenth  year,  11,278    . 
Ten  years  and  upwardsi  6,265    . 

148 

47 

14 

3 

70 
68 
21 
16 

218 

115 

35 

19 

The  death-rates  per  1,000  strength  at  the  different  periods  of 
service  from  fevers  were  as  under : — 


Years  of  serrioe  in  India 

Batios  per  1,000  streogth 

Enteric  feywr 

other  f eyeiB 

Total  {fin 

First  and  second 

Thii*d  and  sixth 

Seventh  to  tenth 

Ten  years  and  upwards      .... 

7-99 

2-18 

1-24 

•48 

8-78 
816 
1-86 
2-55 

1K7 
6-34 

no 

These  &cts  show  that  nearly  47|  per  cent,  of  the  enteric  fever  mortality  takes 
place  in  men  of  the  first  and  second  years'  service,  and  that  the  same  ages  jield 
66*8  per  cent  of  the  total  fever  mortality.  The  conclusion,  of  course,  is  that  these 
young  ages,  when  passed  in  the  first  two  years  of  Indian  service,  are  very  fatal  yeus 
from  enteric  and  other  fevers.  We  have  already  shown  the  influence  of  field  aenice 
in  Afghanistan  in  conducing  to  enteric  fever  mortality,  &c.  &c. 

This  is  given  in  more  detail  in  another  part  of  the  report,  where 
it  is  stated  that — 

if  the  armies  of  Madras  and  Bomhay,  with  their  low  enteric  fever  death-ntea,  riz., 
1*44  and  1*93  respectively^  had  heen  sent  to  Afghanistan,  they  would,  in  all 
prohahility,  have  yielded  the  same  enteric  fever  death-rate  of  6*84  per  1,000  as 
ruled  in  the  Afghanistan  army ;  and  the  conclusion  appears  to  he  wairanted,  that 
very  young  men  are  imsuitahle  for  general  field  service  on  all  grounds,  while  tbey 
would  carry  with  them  their  peculiar  liahility  to  enteric  fever,  which  would  be 
increased  under  the  conditions  of  field  serrioe. 

As  regards  dysentery,  sunstroke,  and  other  diseases  from  which 
troops  suffer  in  hot  climates,  it  is  well  known  that  young  men  are 
much  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  older  and .  more  seasoned  ones. 
No  more  conclusive  proof  could  be  adduced  against  the  employment 
of  very  young  soldiers  in  the  field  or  in  hot  climates  than  the  above 
statistics. 

However  necessary  a  system  of  short  service  was  found  to  be  m 
order  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  and  to  form  a  reserve, 
it  surely  was  equally  necessary  to  organise  the  system  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  insure  regiments  being  sent  abroad  in  an  efficient 
state,  and  should  prevent  men  firom  being  landed  in  a  foreign  countir 
merely  to  fill  the  hospitals  and  graveyards.  In  Lord  Cardweirs 
original  scheme  it  was  expressly  provided  that  a  certain  number  of 
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battalions  shonld  always  be  kept  ready  for  despatch  abroad ;  but,  in 
the  anxiety  of  successive  War  Ministers  to  bring  up  the  reserve  to  a 
req>ectable  figure^  this  most  important  condition  of  the  short  service 
system  was  never  carried  out,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
months  that  any  real  attempt  has  been  made  to  place  the  regiments* 
first  for  service  on  a  war  footing.  That  this  attempt  has  not  been 
altoi^ether  successful  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  before  a  single 
battalion  could  be  despatched  from  England  to  Egypt,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  call  upon  some  of  the  reserve  men  to  replace  the  young 
and  "weakly  lads  in  the  ranks.  This,  I  conceive,  was  never  intendeds 
Indeed,  we  are  told  that  it  was  not  by  lieutenant-General  Sir  John 
Adye,  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  short  service  system^ 
This  distinguished  officer,  writing  in  this  Seview  in  August  1879,, 


It  must  1)6  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  great  object  of  the  creation  of  a  trained 
TQeerve  has  been  the  strengthening  the  army  for  great  emergencies,  such  as  that  of 
invaaion,  or  the  imminence  of  a  European  war,  in  which  our  interests  might  be 
yitally  affected. 

There  are,  however,  many  operations  in  the  field  of  a  comparatively  minor 
character,  connected  with  our  colonial  and  other  possessions  in  various  parts  of  the 
n^orld,  in  which  portions  of  the  British  forces  are  often  engaged,  but  for  which  the 
services  of  the  reserves  are  not  directly  available,  and  in  which,  indeed,  it  would 
not  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  compelled  as  a  body  to  take  part.  The  powers 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  reserves  can  be  called  upon  to  rejoin 
are  therefore  purposely  limited  to  the  national  emergencies  just  alluded  to ;  and  it 
is  manifest  that  on  no  other  basis  could  we  hope  for  the  successful  realisation  of 
the  measure. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  article  Sir  John  Adye  says : — 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  reserve  lies  not  with  the  men,  but  with  the  employers 
of  labour.  It  is  easy  to  say,  and  it  is  constantly  said,  that  it  was  an  oversight  in 
the  original  scheme  not  to  give  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  power  of  calling  out 
a  portion  of  the  reserve.  It  is  conveniently  forgotten  what  the  probable  effect  of 
taking  such  a  power  would  have  been  upon  the  whole  system.  There  is  no  in- 
superable difficulty  for  reserve  men  to  obtain  valuable  situations  in  civil  life,  when 
they  can  only  be  required  to  relinquish  them  with  their  own  consent,  or  in  case 
of  imminent  national  danger  or  of  great  emergency,  the  occasion  being  first  com- 
manicated  to  Parliament  or  declared  by  proclamation ;  but  it  would  be  a  great 
drawback  to  the  system  if  the  power  now  contended  for,  that  is,  the  power  of 
compulflorily  withdrawing  from  civil  service  the  reserve  men,  had  been  contained 
in  the  original  Act  for  any  but  objects  which  are  provided  for  by  that  Act.  It 
was  a  proof  of  forethought,  not  of  the  want  of  it,  that  no  such  provision  was 
introduced  in  1870. 

I  am  aware  that  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  same  year 
in  vrhich  General  Adye's  article  was  published,  legalised  the  reserves 
being  made  use  of  under  other  circumstances  than  those  originally 
contemplated.  The  necessity  for  this  Act  proved  the  weakness  of  the 
scheme,  in  so  far  as  it  was  supposed  to  provide  a  certain  number  of 
battalions  ready  for  service  without  assistance  from  the  reserve. 
Surely  England  ought  to  be  prepared  to  despatch  at  least  20,000 
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^r  25,000  trained  and  fairly  seasoned  men  to  any  <  small  war'  in 
which  she  may  be  engaged,  leaving  her  reserves  intact  until  circom- 
stances,  such  as  the  casualties  of  a  prolonged  campaign,  render  it 
necessary  to  draw  upon  them. 

If  the  reserves  were  expended  during  the  first  few  months  after  the 
troops  took  the  field,  we  should  be  as  badly  off  as  we  were  in  the  dap 
of  the  Crimean  War,  and  should  have  only  raw  recruits  to  fall  back 
upon,  men  whom  Lord  Baglan,  even  in  time  of  dire  necessity,  refused 
to  receive,  saying  ^  that  they  fell  victims  to  disease  and  were  swept 
^way  like  flies.' 

How  a  reserve  can  best  be  formed,  and  an  army  corps  kept  ready 
•for  immediate  service,  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  artide. 
Many  measures  have  been  proposed,  some  by  abler  pens  than  mine, 
notably  in  *Army  Organisation,'  by  General  Sir  Lintom  Simmons, 
<T.C.B.  I  will  merely  add  here,  that  were  we  ever  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  a  European  war,  we  should  require  a  much  larger  reserve  than 
<K)uld  possibly  be  formed  from  our  limited  army,  even  if  the  time 
with  the  colours  were  again  made  shorter  than  it  is  at  present 

In  support  of  this  view  one  has  only  to  point  to  the  present 
•strength  of  the  reserve,  after  the  short  service  system  has  been  in 
force  over  ten  years.  Notwithstanding  the  unceasing  care  bestowed 
upon  it  during  this  period,  to  the  detriment  of  the  service  battalions, 
and  notwithstanding  that  Lord  Cardwell,  on  the  introduction  of  his 
£cheme,  designed  a  measure  to  produce  a  reserve  force  of  60,000  men, 
the  paper  strength  at  the  present  time  is  but  28,000 — 10,000  of 
whom  have  been  already  called  out  to  nerve  and  strengthen  the 
young  battalions  sent  to  Egypt,  leaving  only  18,000  available  in  case 
of  graver  complications. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  failed  altogether,  and  must  continue 
to  fail,  to  create  a  substantial  reserve  after  the  German  model;  and 
that  England,  with  her  voluntary  enlistment,  must  depend  upon  her 
militia  and  volunteers  for  the  necessary  material.  My  hope  is  that 
eventually  the  connection  between  these  forces  and  the  regular  army 
will  become  so  intimate  as  practically  to  remove  all  difficulties  about 
-a  reserve. 

Whether  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  first-class  reserve  would, 

under  such  a  scheme,  find  a  place  in  the  militia,  or  be  kept  separate 

as  a  sort  of  regimental  reserve,  is  a  question  which  would  of  course 

have  to  be  considered.     I  have  shown  that  the  reserve,  which,  it  has 

been  officially  stated,  could  only  reach,  under  the  most  favourable 

-circumstances,  the  limited  number  of  44^000  men,  will  be  largely 

reduced  by  the  working  of  the  new  Enlistment  Regulations ;  and,  if 

what  I  propose  were  carried  out,  and  a  corps  d^armSe  of  25,000  men 

were  always  held  ready  for  service,  its  limit  would  probably  be  still 

.further  reduced.     The  fiw5t  is,  we  have  borrowed  the  German  reserve 

system  in  shadow,  not  in  substance,  and  we  can  never  possibly  obtain. 
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on  the  lines  which  we  have  adopted,  a  reserve  of  men  of  serviceable 
ages  large  enough  to  be  really  valuable. 

Besides  the  formation  of  a  reserve  which  will  enable  our  army  to 
stand  the  strain  of  a  lengthened  European  campaign,  there  are  many- 
other  points,  of  the  gravest  importance,  which  require  early  settlement 
before  it  can  be  said  that  England  is  in  a  state  of  preparedness  for  war. 
We  have  been  taught  over  and  over  again  how  deplorably  ineffi-  • 
cient  an  army  is  which  has  not  the  means  of  moving,  and  yet  nothing 
has  been  done  in  England  to  form  even  the  cadre  of  a  practical  trans-- 
port  corps,  to  meet  the  varied  requirements  of  the  several  countries 
in  which  our  troops  may  be  employed.    We  enter  upon  a  campaign 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  without  apparently  ever  considering  how 
our  troops  are  to  leave  the  port  of  debarkation.     In  the  Crimea  we 
were  actually  operating  on  the  seashore,  yet  regimental  horses  had 
for  some  time  to  be  used  as  baggage  animals.    And,  as  I  write,  now 
again  in  Egypt  we  find  it  difficult  to  move  any  distance  from  our 
ships  for  want  of  a  properly  organised  transport  train ;   and  this, 
although  we  are  operating  in  a  coimtry  in  which  lines  of  railway 
afford  facilities  not  often  enjoyed  by  a  British  force  in  the  field. 

In  India  war  is  dealt  with  in  a  much  more  practical  manner ;  and 
the  saccessful  and  rapid  termination  of  the  campaigns  in  China  and 
Abyssinia  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  armies  being  movable,  and 
to  the  careful  preparations  made  beforehand. 

But,  even  in  India,  the  Government  have  been  slow  to  recognise 
the  necessity  of  having  some  fixed  system  of  transport.  The  very 
considerable  expense  incurred  during  the  Afghan  War  under  this 
head,  and  the  lamentable  loss  of  life  amongst  the  animals,  have  at  last 
induced  the  authorities  in  this  country  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  per- 
manent transport  department,  capable  of  rapid  expansion  in  time  of  war.. 
Although  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  reproduce  in  England  an 
exact  copy  of  the  new  Indian  transport  arrangements,  there  can  be  na 
reason  why  something  of  the  sort  should  not  be  attempted. 

In  the  Crimea,  and  still  later  in  South  Africa,  it  is  notorious 
that,  so  far  from  having  any  preconceived  plan  for  transport  work, 
and  a  trained  staff  to  carry  it  out  smoothly,  everything  was  left  to- 
the  last  moment  and  to  chance,  in  the  hope  that  officers  and  men, 
chosen  at  random  from  the  several  branches  of  the  army,  would  at 
once  be  able  to  improvise  a  system  and  to  manage  with  success 
hundreds  of  bat  animals  or  ox  wagons.  Apparently  we  have  not 
profited  much  by  our  past  experience,  for  we  hear  that  difficulties  of 
transport  are  again  being  encountered  in  Egypt,  owing  to  proper  ar- 
rangements not  having  been  made  in  time. 

Another  point,  to  which  the  attention  of  those  entrusted  with  the- 
control  of  the  army  might  usefully  be  turned,  is  the  question  of  the 
most  suitable  uniform  both  for  peace  and  war.  This,  again,  has  beea 
satisfactorily  settled  in  India,  and  only  requires  to  be  considered  ia 
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a  practical  way  in  England,  in  order  that  some  decision  majr  be 
arrived  at  before'troops  are  on  the  eve  of  embarkation. 

Bat  perhaps  the  matter  most  pressing,  as  r^^ards  its  bearing  on 
the  tactical  fighting  efficiency  of  our  troops,  is  that  of  shooting. 
Considerable  sums  of  money  are  spent  annually,  and  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  is  taken,  to  render  our  soldiers  good  marksmen,  but  the  result 
is  far  from  being  all  that  could  be  wished. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  which  merely  require  to  be  decided 
by  the  rules  of  common  sense,  before  our  army  can  be  pronounced 
ready  in  all  respects  to  take  the  field.  These  may  be  matters  of 
minor  detail,  perhaps ;  but  it  is  by  attending  to  details  that  the  army 
of  one  nation  becomes  superior  to  that  of  another,  and  is  enabled  to 
win  victories  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  blood  and  money. 

England  should  not  rest  satisfied  until  she  possesses  a  large  and 
thoroughly  trained  reserve,  and  is  able,  in  one  week,  to  embark  a 
well-organised  corps  of  say  25,000  men,  every  imit  being  physically 
fit  for  service  and  suitably  dressed  and  equipped,  with  all  necessary 
arrangements  previously  made  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  tnmsport 
at  the  base  of  operations.  The  commander  of  the  expedition  would 
then  be  enabled  to  make  for  his  objective  without  delay.  In  no  other 
way  can  war  be  carried  on  successfully,  especially  against  Asiatics  d 
hoc  genus  omTie,  who,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  require  to  be  dealt 
with  with  rapidity  and  decision.  Eastern  nations  do  not  understand 
procrastination  either  in  policy  or  in  war.  They  always  attribute  it  to 
fear.  The  result  is  that,  whereas  in  a  rapid  advance  hundreds  only 
might  have  to  be  encountered,  a  week  or  two  later  these  nmnbeis 
would  in  all  probability  be  swelled  to  thousands. 

To  hope  for  such  a  state  of  things  as  I  have  just  described  does 
not  seem  to  be  expecting  too  much  from  a  nation  which,  in  all  its 
civil  departments,  is  able  to  manage  its  affairs  in  the  most  eminently 
practical  and  eoonomical  manner — which  can  boast  of  the  hrgeSt 
volunteer  force  any  country  has  ever  possessed,  and  of  an  afanost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  the  material  from  which  officers  can  be 
quickly  formed — officers  who  are  certainly  second  to  none  in  enter* 
prise  and  intelligence  and  in  devotion  to  their  Queen  and  coontiy. 

Fbed.  Bobjoos* 

OotaoBmnnd:  September  16, 1882. 
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IRISH  REVOLUTION  AND  ENGLISH 

LIBERALISM. 


The  close  relation  between  events  in  Ireland  and  the  fortunes  of 
government  in  Great  Britain  cannot  escape  the  most  superficial  or 
the  most  reluctant  observer.  For  the  moment  we  are  flattering 
ooraelves  that  our  torment  has  come  to  an  end.  Yet  in  the  midst  of 
general  satis&ction  at  a  truce  so  sorely  needed,  intelligent  politicians 
in  every  camp  are  well  aware  that  it  is  only  an  armistice  and  not  a 
peace.  Whether  or  not  the  last  Land  Act  was  the  right  way  of 
meeting  the  just  demands  of  the  Irish  tenants  and  the  irresistible 
exigencies  of  the  situation,  it  is  certain  that  the  first  success  of  the 
great  popular  organisation  which  extorted  the  Act  will  not  be  the 
last.  The  Land  League  is  dead,  but  the  Irish  peasantry  have  found 
out  the  secret  both  of  combination  and  of  passive  resistance.  There 
is  something  puerile  in  the  eagerness  with  which  English  statesmen 
and  journalists  have  listened  for  the  notes  of  dissension  at  the  Dublin 
Conference.  As  if  in  that,  and  not  in  a  vigorous  policy  of  our  ovm, 
lay  the  only  chance  of  deliverance.  It  is  true  that  the  events  of  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years  have  shown  us  nothing  less  than  that  the 
Imperial  Legislature  of  the  realm  is  at  the  mercy  of  Ireland.  It 
was  not  merely  obstruction  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  pres- 
sure from  Ireland  itself,  including  always  the  ^province  of  Ulster^ 
that  could  not  be  resisted.  There  is  nothing  wonderful,  therefore,  iu 
the  keen  anxiety  of  public  men  to  know  whether  the  discord  of  rival 
leaders  in  Ireland  would  grow  sharp  enough  to  give  us  a  little 
breathing-space.  But  such  an  attitude,  if  it  lasts  very  long,  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  is  certainly  not  that  of  firm  .and  intrepid  statesman- 
ship. 

Nor  can  we  hope  that  events  will  allow  it  to  last  long.  There 
may  be  a  pause  for  a  year  or  so,  though  even  that  is  very  doubtful 
so  £Bur.  as  Parliamentary  demonstrations  are  concerned.  But  as  t|ie 
general  election  draws  nearer,  the  Irish  constituencies  and  some  thirty 
or  more  English  constituencies  where  the  Irish  vote  is  strong  enough 
to  turn  the  sqale,  will  again  be  the  centre  of  political  attention.  The 
Irish  perturbation  will  be  stronger  than  ever. 
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Another  veiy  obvious  perplexity  rises  in  the  same  quarta*,  and 
it  cannot  be  long  kept  in  the  background.  Nobody  expects  that  the 
present  Parliament  will  come  to  an  end  without  a  measure  dealing 
with  the  County  Franchise.  Will  it  not  be  a  little  awkwaid  for  Mr. 
Trevelyan  to  recapitulate  the  excellent  arguments  for  his  own  UU, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  the  same  arguments  have  no 
bearing  on  Ireland  ?  There  would  not  necessarily  be  any  logical  or 
political  inconsistency  in  such  a  course,  but  there  would  be  some  pretty 
formidable  practical  difficulties.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  a 
further  extensioui  of  the  franchise  in  Ireland  will  not  make  the 
government  of  the  country  on  the  present  official  system  any  easier, 
but  will  on  the  contrary  hasten  the  time  when  that  system  will  ha?& 
to  be  radically  improved.  It  is  said  that  the  Conservatives  have 
firmly  made  up  their  minds  not  to  allow  a  County  Franchise  Bill  to 
hecome  law  without  a  dissolution.  That  issue  will  be  for  Mr.  Pamell's 
purpose  as  good  as  any  other. 

Besides  these   difficulties   with  Irish  constituencies    and  Irish 
voters  in  England  and  Scotland,  we  have  still  more  and  more  in- 
evitably to  make  our  account  with  the  Irish  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  present  the  supply  of  funds  from  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic will  cease  with  the  disappearance  of  the  League.    Bat  the 
people  across  the  Atlantic  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  their  kinsfolk  in  the  old  country.     They  are  eager  t^ 
help  either  Mr.  Pamell  or  anybody  else  who  will  show  them  the 
way.     The  light  talk  about  Irish  maidservants  surrendering  their 
hard-earned  savings  under  the  compulsion  of  the  mercenary  agitator 
is  a  mere  delusion,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  cease  io  cheat 
ourselves  by  it.     Let  us  quote  the  testimony  of  an  unwilling  witness, 
a  writer  who  visited  the  United  States  with  the  express  object  of 
studying  the  American  Irish,  and  who  evinces  a  very  hearty  antipathy 
to  the  League  and  all  its  works.     '  I  never,'  says  this  writer, '  com- 
pletely realised  the  true  feeling  of  the  Irish  in  America  until  I  had 
myself  moved  among  them,  and  in  the  cities  and  states  of  the  Union 
appreciated  to  the  full  the  existence,  three  thousand  miles  away,  of  a 
people  numeroua^  comfortable^  and  influential^  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  nationality  beyond  all  belief.'    Mr.  Pamell  succeeded  in  attracting 
not  only  '  the  dynamite-loving  ex-Fenian  soldier,'  but  *  the  respectable 
lawyer  and  the  affluent-  merchant.'    He  was  welcomed  '  by  the  most 
respectable  and  thriving  Irishmen  in  every  large  city.'    *  From  the 
skirmishers  of  O'Donovan  Bossa's  stamp,  up  to  the  President  of  the 
Land  League  in  America,  Mr.  Collins,  a  thoughtful,  intelligent  lawyer 
in  Boston  city — from  the  miner  to  the  merchant — all  contribute  their 
money  to  the  common  idea ;  namely,  that  of  obtaining  at  the  very 
least  for  their  native  country  the  same  privileges  which  each  state  in 
the  Union  possesses  in  relation  to  the  central  American  government.'' 

>  The  Ameriean  Irish.    By  Philip  H.  Bagenal.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co. :  1882. 
Pp.  107,  202,  219. 
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That,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  evidence  of  an  ohserver  who  is  recording 
a  set  of  &ct8  extremely  unpalatable  to  himself.  In  other  words,  the 
Irish  in  Ireland  have  found  solid  and  substantial  backers,  such  as 
were  found  by  the  Italian  patriots  when  their  cause  was  taken  up  by 
powerful  statesmen  in  England  and  in  France.  The  Irish  have  got 
allies  and  they  know  it. 

When  we  think  of  these  and  the  other  diflBculties  that  lie  before 
US,  all  politicians  who  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  either 
bf  mere  hot-headed  anger  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  rose-coloured 
seDtimentalism  on  the  other,  cannot  &il  to  perceive  that  the  Irish 
question  is  taking  a  more  momentous  turn  than  has  been  known 
before.  The  question  is  now  how  we  are  to  continue  to  live  with 
the  Irish  revolution  ?  The  Irish  party  have  held  the  balance  between 
English  parties  before  now.  But  the  extended  franchise,  the  cha- 
racter of  their  present  leaders,  and  above  all  the  Ballot,  have  permitted 
the  Irish  to  develop  new  aims,  and  to  press  tbem  with  a  force  that 
was  unknown  twenty  years  ago.  It  may  be  that  we  are  going  to 
enter  upon  a  period  of  calm.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  it  can  only 
be  temporary.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  statesmen  should 
make  the  best  of  the  opportunity,  and  why  the  reforming  party  in 
this  country  should  face  the  facts  with  more  courage  and  intelligence 
than  has  usually  been  given  to  Irish  affairs,  from  the  days  of  Strong- 
bow  down  even  to  our  own. 

• 

The  more  an  Englishman  sees  of  Ireland,  provided  that  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  chance  of  seeing  it  through  other  than  the 
landlord's  eyes,  the  more  surprised  he  will  be,  not  that  the  League  suc- 
ceeded, but  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  endured  the  system 
so  long.    A  great  authority  told  us,  no  doubt,  that  the  landlords 
were  acquitted.    The  reductions  of  rent  in  the  Land  Court  prove 
that,  when  the  subject  is  looked  at  in  close  detail,  the  landlords  are 
not  acquitted  but  convicted.    Any  one  who  accepts  Liberal  principles 
and  has  taken  pains  to  inform  himself  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  must 
feel  a  lively  satisfaction  that  something  has  been  done  to  loosen  the 
grip  of  the  landlord.    It  was  not  a  Leaguer,  but  an  active  and  sue* 
cessful  man  of  business,  who  said  to  a  recent  viisitor  to  Ireland  :  '  The 
landlords  have  brought  all  this  trouble  upon  themselves,  and  they 
deserve  all  that  they  have  got.     They  have  taken  the  lead  in  no 
schemes  for  railways,  for  fisheries,  for  manufactures.     They  are  as 
incapable  of  active  business  as  mice  in  their  holes.    An  English  man 
of  business  would  not  look  at  such  men,  nor  find  himself  able  to  get 
on   with  them  for  a  single  week.'    They  talk  about  the  rights  of 
property — as  if  they  were  not  living  on  the  confiscated  improve- 
ments of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.    They  denounce  the  incorrigible 
indolence  of  a  population — whose  toil  it  is  that  supports  luxurious 
palaces  of  indolence  for  their  masters.    They  rail  at  the  inveterate 
Vol.  XIL— No.  69.  U  U 
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squalor  of  cabins — where  each  trace  of  improved  comfort  woidd  have 
been  a  freeh  signal  to  screw  up  the  rent.  Themselves  the  neediest 
aristocracy  in  Europe,  they  have  no  language  too  strong  for  the 
improvidence  of  their  inferiors.  Great  lords,  who  never  go  near 
their  estates  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  are  very  edifying  on  the 
ruin  that  will  befall  the  helpless  tenantry  if  they  are  left  to  them- 
selves. With  virtuous  indignation,  the  class  that  has  for  genera- 
tions been  in  the  habit  of  spending  its  Irish  rents  to  the  tune  of 
millicms  a  year  in  any  place  in  the  world  except  Ireland,  solemnly 
warns  the  tenants  that  they  are  depleting  the  country  of  its  capital 
It  was  no  Badical,  but  the  inunortal  Tory  who  wrote  '  Waverle?,* 
of  whom  his  biographer  tells  us  that  when  he  visited  Ireland  in 
1825,  when  the  landlords  had  things  all  their  own  way,  his  veiy 
'  heart  was  sickened '  by  ^  the  widespread  manifestations  of  the  wanton 
and  reckless  profligacy  of  human  mismanagement  and  the  tynumous 
selfishness  of  absenteeism.'  Scott  was  overcome  with  mehndraly 
as  he  saw  ^  the  rueful,  squalid  poverty  that  crawled  by  eveiy  wayade 
and  blocked  up  every  village  where  we  had  to  change  horses,  witii 
exhibitions  of  human  suffering  and  degradation  such  as  it  had  never 
entered  into  our  heads  to  conceive ;  and,  above  all,  the  contrast  be- 
tween these  naked,  clamorous  beggars,  who  seemed  to  spring  out  of 
the  ground  at  every  turn  like  swarms  of  vermin,  and  the  boundles 
luxury  and  merriment  surroimding  the  thinly  scattered  magnates 
who  condescend  to  inhabit  their  ancestral  seats.'  This  ought  to  teach 
us  what  that  ascendency  was^which,  they  tell  us,  ought  nev^  to  have 
4>een  disturbed  by  the  rash  touch  of  English  Liberalism,  and  then  all 
would  have  gone  well.  The  only  counterpart  that  came  into  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  mind  when  he  saw  the  Protestant  landlord  amoDg  the 
Catholic  population  was  the  Spaniard  in  Mexico,  a  type  for  the  worst 
scourges  of  the  human  race. 

From  their  own  point  of  view,  the  agents  icft  great  estates  have 
something  to  say  for  their  policy.  They  have  many  hundreds  of 
tenants  to  deal  with,  all  eager  to  take  advantage  of  a  dip,  a  con- 
cession, or  a  precedent.  The  whole  organisation  is  so  artificial  that 
to  allow  the  slightest  rift  to  pass  might  bring  the  whole  fiiibric  into 
^  disorder.  The  agent  over  an  estate  containing  thousands  of  souls, 
^extending  over  vast  tracts  of  coimtry,  owned  by  a  foreign  landlord, 
-and  inhabited  by  men  who,  in  their  profoundest  acquiescence,  still 
nurse  dreams  of  recovered  mastery  on  their  own  soil,  is  far  less  Irk? 
anything  that  we  know  in  England  than  he  is  like  a  great  com- 
missioner in  an  Indian  province.  He  feels  that  he  is  not  in  a  position 
in  which  it  would  be  safe  to  let  his  subjects  play  tricks,  and  he  is 
arbitrary,  not  always  because  he  is  a  tyrant,  but  from  the  ordinary 
motives  of  a  responsible  ruler.  But,  then,  a  system  dependent  on 
such  supports  as  these  is  not  one  which  a  modem  Liberal  will  stretch 
out  his  little  finger  to  maintain. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  a  few  energetic  men  who  have 
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tried  to  do  for  Ireland  what  Turgot  did  for  the  Limousin ;  who  have 
lived  on  their  property,  have  studied  farming,  have  built  cottages, 
made  roads  and  bridges,  drained  hundreds  of  acres  of  bog  and  planted 
hundreds  of  acres  of  waste,  have  introduced  bulls,  rams,  and  stallions 
of  better  breed,  and  been  apothecary,  adviser,  and  general  providence 
of  whole  districts.  Even  the  good  landlord  must  walk  very  delicately/ 
If  he  interferes  too  little,  the  English  politician  rebukes  him  for 
n^Iect ;  if  he  interferes  too  much,  his  tenants  shoot  him  for 
oppression.  The  improving  landlord  is  a  rare  exception,  and  he  has 
come  too  late.  The  population  have  been  so  profoundly  demoralised 
by  the  system  that  they  are  not  ready  for  him.  Before  they  are  so 
ready,  the  land  will  be  their  own. 

It  is  true,  again,  that  the  bitterest  complaints  on  the  lips  of  the 
Iiish  tenant  are  often  directed,  not  against  the  landlord,  but  against 
bis  own  &ther  for  dividing  the  farm,  or  his  brother  for  marrying,  or 
his  neighbour  for  bidding  against  him.  All  this  is  very  plain, 
and  it  is  only  just  to  the  League  to  mark  that  their  efforts  were  quite 
as  much  directed  against  the  covetousness  of  tenants  in  face  of  one 
another,  as  against  the  covetousness  of  the  landlords.  Its  efforts 
were  a  real  attempt  to  substitute  public  spirit,  though  only  the 
public  spirit  of  a  class,  for  private  and  individual  greediness. 

One  of  the  most  intractable  evils  in  the  land  is  the  absence  of  the 
sense  of  legality  and  strict  general  principle.  But  it  is  not  any 
more  wanting  in  the  majority  of  the  population  than  it  is  in  the 
dominant  minority.  You  talk  to  a  peasant  about  a  landlord  or  an 
agent  who  has  been  shot  for  turning  his  tenants  into  the  roadside  and 
the  ditch.  '  And  what  is  his  life  better  than  theirs,  I  should  like  to 
know?'  A  terrible  murder  was  committed  close  to  Killamey  in 
September.  It  was  the  murder  of  Daniel  Leahy.  The  Arms  Act 
did  not  prevent  it.  The  Crimes  Act  has  not  discovered  the  perpetra- 
tors. ^  Well,'  said  a  native  to  a  friendly  Englishman,  ^  the  man  must 
have  done  something  wrong.  People  should  know  better  [not  than 
?hoot,  bnt]  than  to  take  away  the  land  which  is  all  that  a  man  has  to 
lupport  his  little  family.'  This  is  distressing  enough,  but  is  it  more 
K>  than  the  same  absence  of  the  spirit  of  legality,  the  same  presence 
)f  a  spirit  of  lawless  cauistry,  in  the  other  camp?  Talk  of  that  sort 
8  not  more  odious  than  to  hear  a  grave  official  hint  that  there  is  no 
larm  in  jniy-paoking  if  you  cannot  hang  a  criminal  otherwise. 
Hynes  is  guilty ;  therefore  you  must  hang  him  somehow :  by  a  good 
ury  if  possible ;  if  not,  then  by  one  discreetly  selected  ad  hoc,^  Very 
dausible  to  the  heedless,  but  how  has  this  time-honoured  system 
'orked  ?  Has  it  succeeded  ?  The  terrorists  of  the  Phoenix  Park  may 
newer.  In  the  same  way  you  might  hear  even  bright-minded  and 
rained  lawyers  argue  about  Jlr.  Gray's  imprisonment  for  contempt: — 
The  artide  might  be  justifiable  in  a  legal  sense ;  perhaps  it  was 
ot  strictly  a  contempt,  yet  it  might  tend  to  frighten  a  future  jury.' 

uu  2 
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One  asks  why  the  future  juror  should  be  frightened  because  somebody 
had  said  that  a  previous  jury  had  been  tipsy,  or  that  it  was  packed* 
There  is  no  answer.  To  punish  Mr.  Gray  was  a  sort  of  invitation  to 
juries  to  convict ;  conviction  is  the  great  object ;  argaS^  let  us  say 
as  little  as  possible  about  it.  These  syllogisms  of  the  minority  will 
never  teach  the  majority  scrupulous  respect  for  law. 

One  is  inclined  to  put  down  the  whole  of  Irdand  as  a  nation  of 
casuists.  The  value  of  a  general  principle  or  a  strict  constructioD  is 
unknown.  Every  case  is  judged  on  the  supposed  merits,  and  the 
general  principle  must  shift  for  itself.  Some  would  say  that  this 
casuistical  laxity  is  due  to  Catholicism,  and  it  must  be  admitted  tlutt 
one  sees  text^books  of  Catholic  education  in  Ireland  which  make  rigbt 
and  wrong  very  much  oran  open  question  to  be  decided  by  the  indi- 
vidual at  discretion.  But  so  far  as  the  difference  goes  between  1^ 
right  and  wrong,  the  Catholic  is  no  worse  than  the  Protestant  I 
heard  a  story  (undeniably  true),  the  point  of  which  was  that  it  de- 
pended on  a  mere  accident  which  of  two  mutually  opposed  sets  of  men 
in  a  certain  village  should  be  locked  up  on  '  reasonable  suspicion.' 
It  was  quite  possible  that  the  innocent  men  were  sent  to  prison  after 
all.  The  story  was  told  to  an  official  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
Irish  affairs.  '  No  matter,'  he  replied,  ^  so  long  as  somebody  vas 
arrested  (I) ;  the  great  thing  is  to  show  them  Force  (1).'  If  you  please: 
but  then  let  us  not  be  surprised  that  the  natives  accept  the  same 
principle,  and  in  sunlight  and  moonlight  show  their  enemies  force. 
It  is  in  no  such  fashion  as  this  that  Ireland  will  be  brought  round 
to  understand  law  and  order. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  adoption  of  an  intelligent  policjis  the 
honourable  English  abhorrence  of  systematic  crime.  To  us  a  murder 
is  a  murder  whether  it  is  committed  in  Yorkshire  or  in  Kerry,  in 
Kent  or  in  Connemara.  We  refuse  to  enter  into  distinctions  of  motire, 
of  historical  tradition,  of,  local  circumstance.  I  know  that  it  is  not 
easy  for  one  to  explain  Irish  crime  without  being  open  to  the  change 
of  extenuating  it ;  but  it  must  be  said  that  as  long  as  we  insist  on  the 
same  diagnosis  of  agrarian  outrages  in  Ireland  as  of  acts  of  violence 
England,  for  so  long  measures  of  repression  naturally  prompted  by  oil 
indignation  against  open  and  flagrant  lawlessness  will  only  aggra 
the  mischief.  Half  a  score  of  men  meet  in  secret;  the  leader te 
them  that  Ireland  has  been  too  long  trampled  upon  by  such  men 
A.  B. ;  that  it  is  time  they  were  got  rid  of :  let  them 
together  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  landlords  and  tyrants.  Three 
them  are  sworn  to  shoot  A.  B.  They  arm  themselves  and  find  tb 
opportunity,  and  we  read  of  another  brutal  murder.'  This  is  the  t; 
of  the  transaction  which  has  exasperated  England  during  the  last  i 

*  See  the  informer's  evidence' in  the  Armagh  case  {I\r6emam^iJimmalf  October] 
Of  course  such  evidence  is  always  open  to  suspicioD,  as  was  proved  earlier  ic  ' 
year  by  the  break- down  of  Connell,  the  Millstreet  informer. 
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years;  though,  as  was  said  by  Lord  Plunket,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  the 
other  day,  ^  the  recent  agitation  has  not  been  attended  with  dangerous 
and  widespread  outbreaks  of  violence  such  as  have  characterised  former 
seasons  of  disturbance.'  Putting  aside  the  atrocious  deed  of  the 
Phoenix  Park,  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  there  have  been  outrages 
enough  to  prevent  the  English  from  seeing  any  good  in  a  movement 
that  was  tainted  and  sullied  by  them.  This  is  the  '  cursed  spite '  of 
the  relation  between  the  two  countries.  Hedge-murder  has  been  the 
only  plan  that  the  Irish  peasant  could  contrive  for  resisting  oppres- 
sion. The  Crovemment  cannot  connive  at  hedge-murder :  it  passes  a 
Coercion  Act  or  a  Crimes  Act.  This  identifies  the  Government  in 
the  Irish  mind  with  the  oppressors.  Hence,  as  a  foreign  observer 
puts  it,  with  every  disposition  to  do  what  is  best  for  Ireland,  the 
English  are  forced  into  a  situation  in  which  the  Irish  will  allow 
them  to  do  nothing.  ^  So  rooted  and  grounded  in  Irish  nature  is  the 
belief  that  the  one  desire  of  the  English  is  to  oppress  them,  that  no 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Secretary  are  received  with  aught  but 
sullen  distrust.'  * 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt,  though  nobody  says  very  much 
&bout  it,  that  in  their  utter  weariness  people  in  England  are  silently 
£uniliarising  themselves  with  the  notion  that  some  form  of  autonomy 
vill  have  to  be  devised  for  Ireland.     Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the*  best  thing  we  could  do,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Parnell  is  the 
strongest  man  in  Ireland,  would  be  to  make  him  Chief  Secretary, 
and  see  whether  the  responsibility  of  government  would  not  develop 
conservative  instincts  in  his  mind.     If  there  were  no  other  objection, 
(Hie  is  decisive,  and  this  is  that  with  his  accession  to  office  his  power 
in  Ireland  would  come  to  an  instant  end.     '  Patriotic  Irishmen,'  as  a 
correspondent  wrote  to  the  Nation  a  few  days  ago,  ^  begin  to  be  sus- 
picious of  an  Irish  public  man  the  moment  they  find  him  eulogised 
bj  the  British  press.'    The  experiment  would  come  to  a  speedy  and 
sinister  cloee.     This  is  one  of  the  worst  features  in  the  situation.     To 
avow  any  sympathy  with  the  Nationalists  is  to  render  even  the  ablest 
Irishman  ineligible  for  a  post  in  the  government  of  Ireland.     To  take 
office,  however  important,  in  an  English  Administration  is  to  destroy 
the  ablest  and  most  popular  Irishman's  position  with  five-sixths  of  his 
own  countrymen.     Unless  an  Irishman  is  prepared  to  side  with  the 
Dne-sixth  against  the  five-sixths,  to  place  his  whole  career  on  the 
Sivour  and  confidence  of  the  heads  of  English  parties  against  the  con- 

'  The  present  writer  chanced  to  visit  a  farmer's  hoase  in  the  county  of  Cork  at 
be  time  of  Mr.  Gray*s  imprisonment.  The  farmer's  wife,  a  woman  of  superior 
hrewdneasy  took  it  for  granted  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  was  due  to  a  desire  on 
he  part  of  the  English  Government  to  frighten  people  out  of  Dublin,  so  as  to  spoil 
be  success  of  the  Exhibition.  Another  idea  was  that  the  Government  had  done  it 
a  order  to  proyoke  the  populace  into  disorder,  so  as  to  give  the  police  a  reason  for 
ling  upon  them.    There  are  stories  without  end^to^the  same  effect. 
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fidence  and  fiivour  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  he  mnst  resign 
himself  to  exclusion  for  life  from  all  those  objects  of  legitimate  and 
honourable  ambition — all  those  opportunities  of  highpaUicBerviee— 
which  are  freely  open  to  everybodj^lse.  Nor  are  they  the  only  loseis. 
The  effect  is  that  the  English  Government  has  to  deal  with  an  Insh 
leader  who  has  immense  power,  and — to  us — ^no  respoDsibiliiy. 

Members  of  the  Left  of  the  national  party  insist  that  things  would 
be  better  with  the  worst  Irishman  for  Chief  Secretary  than  imderthe 
best  Englishman.  Even  extreme  spokesmen  of  that  party  ha?e  been 
known  to  declare  for  Mr.  Gibson,  Conservative  though  he  be,&Dd 
little  as  he  would  be  disposed  to  help  them  in  their  great  task  of 
ousting  the  landlords.  English  Liberals,  at  any  rate,  cannot  hope 
to  find  a  solution  in  the  aid  of  even  the  ablest  of  Irish  Conservativeg. 
They  turn  to  Home  Bule.  Is  this  a  feasible  way  of  satitf^bg  that  senti- 
ment  of  nationality  which  is  an  unalterable  element  in  the  problem? 
The  Irish  members  are  not  very  ready  to  explain  what  they  mean. 
Some  accuse  them  of  insincerity,  intellectual  and  political,becaiisethej 
have  not  framed  a  clear  programme  in  their  own  minds  of  what  itia 
that  they  want,  but  merely  inflame  the  popular  hatred  of  Englani 
Schemes,  however,  have  been  formulated  before  now  for  aomethisg 
like  a  State  Legislature ;  *  but  there  are  very  few  signs  that  any  project 
of  this  kind  has  been  deliberately  thought  out,  and  its  working  and 
effects  honestly  calculated.  If  there  were  no  other  difficulty  the 
Land  Question  still  stands  in  the  way.  If  we  are  to  undertake  Home 
Bule  (in  such  a  sense  as  would  satisfy  Mr.  Davitt  or  Mi.  Dill(m],sre 
we  to  make  terms  for  the  landlords  beforehand  ?  If  so,  what  is  tlie 
security  that  the  terms  wiU  be  observed  ?    If  not,  are  we  prepared  to 

*  The  latest  is  one  propoimded  by  Michael  Davitt  in  New  Tork  lastsammer-.- 
'  I  believe  that  there  is  a  compromise  possible,  and  a  plan  upon  which  Bepealt*?, 
Home  Rulers  and  Nationalists  can  unite.    I  believe,  too,  that  what  I  am  aboat  to 
propose  England  might  be  induced  to  grant.    I  want  Ireland  to  have  *  oonrtitntioa 
similar  to  that  in  Canada ;  the  government  to  consist  of  a  lord-UeutexumtargoTenor, 
a  Senate  or  Upper  House,  and  an  Assembly  or  House  of  Ck>mmons.  The  ggremoi  wooiii 
of  course  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  would  in  all  probability  be  invested  for  i 
time  with  a  power  of  veto  upon  the  measures  passed.    Upon  this  point  I  havt;  aliwif 
spoken  at  length.    The  House  of  Commons  to  be  elected  upon  the  basis  of  miveisl 
suffrage,  the  membership  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  census^  and  the  doxatioo  oi  o£» 
to  be  any  term  of  years  to  be  fixed  upon.    The  ministry  in  the  House  of  Comnwns 
should  be  responsible,  as  it  is  now  in  England,  and  the  general  powers  of  the  House 
to  be  those  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.    The  members  of  the  Sai«tc,or  Upper 
House,  should  be  two  in  number  from  each  section  of  conntiy  agreed  iqMD,  a&^  ^ 
senator  should  hold  his  position  for  a  term  of  ten  years.    At  first  these  should  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  one-fifth  of  the  senatorships  fall  in  eveij  t^ 
years. , . .  Each  senatorial  district  would  have  two  senators  in  the  Upper  House:  bat 
these  should  be  alternately  appointed,  one  every  five  years.    The  method  of  appant- 
ment  should  be  as  follows.    The  popular  party  for  the  time  being— or,  to  use  the 
nomenclature  of  the  English,  the  ministry,  should  nominate  the  men  for  the  vacant 
senatorships.    Of  those  so  nominated  the  English  government,  through  the  lorn* 
lieutenant,  should  appoint  one  of  the  two  from  each  senatorial  district,  and  the  ln»i 
House  of  Commons  should  appoint  the  other.* — Aew  Tork  World,  July  16, 1882. 
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see  the  landlords  sent  flying  for  their  lives,  with  bag  and  baggage  ? 
The  land  is  the  question  that  interests  the  Irish  more  than  all  other 
questions  put  together.  What  value  would  they  set  upon  an  arrange- 
ment which  excluded  this  from  the  sphere  of  their  own  control  ?  If 
it  is  not  excluded,  can  we  expect  them  to  handle  the  interests  of  those 
whom  they  regard  as  their  hereditary  tyrants  and  most  cruel  oppres- 
sors with  the  respect  for  property  and  interests  that  is  exacted  by 
public  opinion  in  this  country,  where  the  dispossessed  class  happen  to 
be  powerfully  represented  ?  If  this  be  a  well-grounded  apprehension, 
then  some  form  of  equitable  expropriation  must  precede  any  effectual 
form  of  Home  Bule.  On  the  other  hand,  inverting  the  process,  it  is 
very  hard  to  see  how,  if  the  landlords  were  equitably  expropriated — 
as  the  Conservative  leaders  have  suggested  for  their  solution  of  the 
difficulty — ^we  could  prevent  the  new  owners  of  the  land  of  the 
country  £rom  governing  the  country. 

What,  again,  is  to  be  said  of  the  chances  of  the  peace  being  kept 
between  the  Protestant  minority  and  the  Catholic  majority  ?  There 
are  Orange  lodges  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  which  nobody  is  admitted 
of  whom  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  a  drop  of  papist  blood  in  his 
veins — ^the  inquiry  does  not,  I  presume,  go  further  back  than  King 
Henry  the  Eigl^th.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  candidate  is  proposed 
for  the  Hibernian  Society  in  New  York,  similar  inquiries  are  made  as  to 
his  ancestry,  and  a  Protestant  grandmother  is  &tal.  Where  animosities 
of  this  degree  of  severity  prevail,  it  would  seem  as  if  ,united  action 
for  l^fislative  purposes  would  be  difficult.  The  hatred  between 
Oraugemen  and  Catholics  is  not  greater  than  that  between  Reds  and 
Whites  in  the  Chamber  at  Paris ;  but  then  there  the  minority  submits 
to  the  majority,  having  no  alternative.  In  Ireland,  the  Orangemen 
declare,  with  much  vehement  truculence  of  speech,  that  they  would 
not  submit,  but  would  fight.  Men  who  talk  in  this  exalted  way  are 
not  generally  so  good  as  their  word.  Something  like  it  was  heard  at 
the  time  of  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church ;  but,  after  all, 
no  bones  were  broken.  In  Canada,  Orangemen  and  Catholics  do  not 
wage  internecine  war.  Again,  it  would  not  be  forgotten  by  the 
Ulster  men  that  the  Irish  of  the  South  and  West  would  not  be  left 
to  fight  their  battle  alone  with  the  men  of  the  North.  The  Irish  firom 
America  would  certainly  come  to  the  rescue.  Few  political  dangers  are 
ever  so  great  as  they  seem,  and  it  might  well  be  that  none  of  this 
oonfusion  might  follow.  An  Irish  legislature  on  the  colonial  model 
would  probably  work  better  than  many  expect,  but  the  risk  is  visible. 
English  statesmen  will  naturally  think  twice — ^nay,  thrice — ^before 
they  will  run  the  risk  of  inviting  a  reduced  and  squalid  version  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.* 

*  Evexybodj  knows  that  Ikir.  PameU  is  a  Protestant.  So  are  several  hmnbler 
acton  in  the  movement.  Mr.  WiUiam  Abraham,  who  displaced  Lord  Bmly  in  the 
chaixmanafalp  of  the  Limerick  guardians,  is  a  Protestant.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
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Mr.  Dillon  and  others  have  said  of  self-govemment,  more  than 
once,  that  they  could  be  content  with  no  measure  that  did  not  give 
to  Ireland  the  control  of  her  own  Customs  duties.    A  protective  tariff 
will  not  commend  itself  to  Englishmen  as  a  happy  device  for  a  poor 
agricultural  conununity.    But  with  the  other  aspects  of  the  strong 
feeling  that  now  prevails  in  the  country  for  developing  native  indnstry 
it  is  hard  not  to  have  a  moral,  if  not  exactly  an  economic,  sympathy. 
The  Irish  towns  of  the  south  and  the  centre,  never  marvels  of  pro- 
sperity, are  said  to  be  shrinking  before  people^s  eyes.     Little  manu- 
factures are  declining.     The  &.mous  poplins  of  Dublin,  and  even 
the  linens  of  Belfast,  have  no  longer  the  market  they  once  had.   It 
is  odious  to  a  patriot  to  find  even  remote  parts  of  Mayo  overrun  by 
English  commercial  travellers.    If  an  Irishman  starts  a  little  industry 
he  is  instantly  undersold  and  laid  on  his  back  by  the  superior  skill, 
experience,  and  capital  of  some  great  English  house.     Of  course  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Mayo  cultivator  that  he  should  be  able  to 
buy  his  goods  in  the  cheapest  market.    But  the  finished  economist 
is  a  rare  animal,  and  we  must  remember  that  the  conmiercial  in- 
truders are  foreigners.     It  would  not  be  pleasant  to  Englishmen  if 
such  a  thing  could  come  to  pass  as  that  every  nascent  industrial 
enterprise  in  our  country  should  be  extinguished  by  the  competitimi 
of  the  Grerman  or  French  commia-^oyageur.    However  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  given  the  chance,  Ireland  would  imitate 
the  example  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Victoria,  and  most  other 
countries  in  the  world,  by  erecting  a  protective  tariff  against  woollen 
cloth,  shoes,  and  other  manu&ctured  articles.    Now,  one  naturally 
asks,  would  the  Irish  &rmer  endure  a  policy  which  would  make  him 
pay  a  higher  price  for  the  chief  articles  that  he  buys  ?    Three  motives, 
so  far  as  one  could  gather,  would  counterbalance  this  immediate  and 
obvious  interest.     First,  they  calculate,  unwisely  enough,  upon  a 
greater  demand  for  their  own  produce,  as  a  consequence  of  the  new 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  manu£Eusturing  towns.     Second,  they 
believe  that  their  sons  would  find  employment  in  their  own  country, 
instead  of  being  forced  to  go  to  America,  and  by  this  means,  even  if 
protection  cost  them  something,  it  would  save  them  the  cost  of  emigra- 
tion, and  would,  besides,  spare  them  the  distress  of  those  partings  which 
press  the  life  from  Irish  hearts.  Third,  they  are  willing  to  pay  something 
for  the  satisfaction  of  that  patriotic  and  national  sentiniient  which 
makes  its  appearance  in  some  part  or  other  of  every  Irish  question. 
Home  Bule,  therefore,  in  the  shape  that  finds  favour  with  the  National 
party,  means  a  protective  tariff,  the  introduction  of  bounties,  and 
other  fiscal  measures  which  to  English  eyes  are  abominations. 

agreed  that  a  marked  recmdescence  of  Orangeism  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  months.  Freemasopry  has  increased ;  and  in  Ireland  Freemasonry,  like  ereiy- 
thing  else,  is  said  to  have  a  political  complexion,  being  a  Tory  organisation  in  purpose 
and  effect. 


\ 
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It  is  not  necessary  here  to  prolong  the  familiar  list  of  objections, 
including  the  very  remarkable  one  that  the  Irish  do  not  want  Home 
Sale.  *  I  do  not  believe,'  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  when  he  was  in  Ireland, 
^  that  either  party  care  a  bit  for  what  is  called  Emancipation ;  only 
that  the  Catholics  desire  it  because  the  Protestants  are  not  willing 
that  they  should  have  it,  and  the  Protestant  desires  to  withhold  it 
because  the  want  of  it  mortifies  the  Catholic/  So  there  are  those  who 
snrniise  that  the  Irish  only  cry  for  Home  Bule,  not  because  they 
would  relish  it  if  they  got  it,  but  because  the  cry  vexes  us.  Whether 
this  be  credible  or  not,  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  the  Irish  did  not 
want,  and  did  not  cry  out  for,  a  change  of  some  kind  in  their  govern- 
ment. 

Those  to  whom  all  these  objections  to  Home  Bule  seem  most 
formidable  are  precisely  the  politicians  who  ought  to  be  most  anxious 
for  an  energetic  and  thoroughgoing  attempt,  without  further  loss  of 
time,  to  find  some  other  way  out  of  a  position  that  has  become 
intolerable  and  dangerous.  That  is  the  main  contention  of  these 
pages.  If  separation  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  if  a  legislature  on 
the  colonial  type  is  pronoimced  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  im- 
practicable, is  there  nothing  else  to  be  done  that  shall  meet  even 
partially  the  difficulties  of  the  case  ?  Perhaps  not.  It  is  perfectly 
conceivable  that  Irish  society  may  have  got  into  such  a  condition 
that  nothing  short  of  a  violent  political  revolution  will  bring  the  long 
crisis  to  an  end,  just  as  nothing  but  a  Jacobin  revolution  could  have 
saved  France  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  well-known  tendency  of 
things  in  all  such  circumstances  as  those  of  Ireland  is  to  throw  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  faction  that  has  most  energy  and  is  willing  to 
go  furthest.  The  agitator  has  been  succeeded  by  the  revolutionist, 
and  the  revolutionist  by  the  terrorist.  When  the  last  of  the  series 
comes  upon  the  scene,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  Czars  or  Parliaments 
will  at  last  go  in  the  way  of  concession.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  short  of 
remedies  on  the  scale  of  revolution  will  suffice.  Even,  moreover,  if 
Home  Bule  in  its  extreme  form  be  the  goal  at  which  the  movements 
that  follow  one  another  with  such  merciless  persistency  shall  ultimately 
land  us,  that  is  only  another  reason  why  we  should  use  the  interval, 
be  it  long  or  short,  in  doing  something  to  train  Irishmen  in  the 
practice  of  civil  virtue  and  political  responsibility.  If  our  efforts  in 
that  direction  do  not  at  last  save  us  from  the  gulf,  they  will  at  least 
rob  the  leap  of  some  of  its  peril.  We  have  assuredly  not  done  what 
we  might  to  take  away  every  excuse  from  reasonable  people  for  being 
Nationalists.  By  a  Nationalist  I  mean  here  no  more  than  one  who 
would  like  to  see  the  government  of  Ireland  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legitimate  wishes,  ideas,  and  even  prejudices  of  Irish- 
men ;  one  who  would  give  them  as  much  control  over  their  own 
affairs  as  we  have  in  this  island  over  ours.    It  is  said  that  this  is 
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bopekss,  and  they  will  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  independence. 
Evea  if  it  were  true  that  they  crave  what  is  tkoaght  by  us  to  be 
impoBsible  and  unreasonable,  that  is  no  ground  for  not  doing  anything 
to  wean  them  from  this  by  offering  them  what  we  all  admit  to  be 
both  possible  and  reasonable. 

Ten  years  ago,  for  instance,  Mr.  Pirn,  then  the  member  for  the  city 
of  Dublin,  a  man  of  high  character  and  moderate  views,  urged  tte 
House  of  Commons  to  adopt  a  proposal  for  referring  all  public  bilk 
relating  to  Ireland  alone  (or  to  Scotland  alone),  after  passing  the 
second  reading,  not  to  a  Conmiittee  of  the  whole  House,  but  to  & 
Grand  Conmiittee  of  the  Irish  (or  Scotch)  members.  The  general 
control  of  the  House  would  be  exercised  upon  the  second  reading, 
while  the  details  would  be  considered  by  members  whose  local  know- 
ledge qualified  them  for  it,  and  who  would  feel  their  responsibility  to 
their  constituents  more  keenly  when  thus  acting  in  a  Committee  apait. 
*  Legislation,'  said  Mr,  Pim  truly  enough, '  must  not  only  be  jost  in 
itself,  but  it  must  be  made  clear  to  the  people  affected  by  it  that  it 
is  so,  and  to  the  Irish  people  above  all  others  it  ought  to  be  made 
clear  by  indubitable  proofs  that  they  are  not  legislated  fox  by  a 
hostile  noajority  of  English  and  Scotch  members.' 

When  this  proposal  was^brought  forward,  Mr.  Pim  was  met  by  the 
criticism  that  it  was  Home  Bule  in  disguise.  ^  I  propose  it,'  he  replied, 
'  with  no  such  intention :  it  leaves  the  question  of  Home  Buleentirely 
untouched ;  but,  if  it  were  adopted,  it  might  lessen  the  demand  whidi 
exists  in  Ireland  for  local  self-government.'  Then  he  was  asked  what 
was  gained  by  raising  the  subject,  as  the  agitation  for  Home  Bule 
would  disappear,  just  as  the  agitation  for  Repeal  had.  ^  That,'  said 
Mr.  Pim,  ^is  not  my  opinion.  The  agitation  for  Repeal  was 
O'Connell's  work.  He  was  its  author,  its  guide,  and  its  supporter, 
and  it  fell  with  him.  But  the  present  agitation  comes  from  below ; 
and  the  men  who  are  at  its  head,  although  they  might  guide  and 
control  it,  are  not  necessary  to  its  support  and  continued  existence. 
Nobody  will  deny  that  events  have  entirely  confirmed  this  forecast^ 

Meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Pim's  idea  was  promptly  rejected,  the  evil 
that  he  designed  to  repair  has  remained.  '  Irish  members,'  he  said, 
'  feel  that  they  have  little  control  and  influence  over  the  legislation  for 
their  country ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  if,  feeling  their  want  of  power, 
they  become  indifferent  to  their  responsibilities  and  negligent  of  their 
duties,  and  absent  themselves  from  discussions  which  appear  unprac- 
tical and  useless.'  If  we  omit  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  follower^  the 
division  lists  will  show  that  this  is  stUl  the  case. 

Everybody  has  long  admitted  the  grievance  of  the  present 
system  of  Private  Bill  Legislation,  and  many  stories  are  told  of  the 
miscarriage  of  useful  projects,  owing  to  the  cost^  delay,  and  risks 

•  March  12, 1872.— JSofiMfvl,  vol.  cdz. 
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of  bringing  the  business  to  Westminster*  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  would  be  for  the  public  interest  that  such  business  should  be 
done  by  a  tribunal  in  Dublin,  under  whose  authority  inquiries  might  be 
made  in  the  localities  affected.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  would 
be  jobbery.  Even  if  there  were,  the  jobbery  would  most  likely  be  less 
detrimental  than  the  inconveniences  of  the  present  system.  But  it  is 
idle  to  pretend  that  you  cannot  have  a  pure  tribunal  in  a  country 
where  a  tribunal  has  already  pretty  nearly  arbitrary  powers  of  settling 
the  rent  of  the  great  part  of  the  land  in  it. 

If  we  survey  the  whole  scheme  of  local  government  in  Ireland, 
the  contrast  with  that  which  we  claim  for  ourselves  is  more  than  pain- 
ful, and  it  is  marked  at  every  point.     I  do  not  forget  that  in  Ireland 
the  general  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  charged  for  objects 
which  in  England  and  Scotland  are  defrayed  from  local  imposts. 
This  is  one  of  the  difficulties.     Will  local  self-goverument  be  popular 
when  people  find  out  that  it  means  local  burdens  ?     What  is  certain 
is,  that  the  system  as  it  stands  is  profoimdly  anti-popular  and  anti- 
nationaL    In  England  the  county  controls  the  rural  police,  while 
the  police  of  the  towns  is  under  the  control  of  the  urban  authorities. 
In  Ireland  all  alike  are  under  fche  Government.    No  local  feeling 
nor  responsibility  is  touched  by  them.     They  represent  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Government  alone  is  responsible.    The  lunatic  asylmns 
in  Ireland  are  managed  by  local  boards  of  governors;  but  then 
these  boards  are  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  even  when 
they  are  installed,  it  is  not  they  but  the  Lord  Lieutenant  who 
appoints  the  resident  and  visiting  medical  officers.     In  England  and 
Scotland  we  all  know  how  large  a  part  is  played  by  local  authorities 
and  managers,  elective  or  otherwise,  in  respect  to  primary  education. 
In  Ireland  the  whole  machinery  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.    In  1875  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  induce  the  unions  to  contribute  an  extra  sum  for  the  payment 
of  National  School  teachers.    The  boards  refused  to  put  local  rates 
under  contribution  to  a  system  in  which  they  had  no  authority.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  all  the  bureaux  in  Dublin  is  the  Board  of  Works. 
It  decides  aU,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  questions  connected  with  advances  of 
public  money  ;  and  advances  of  public  money  are,  unfortunately,  as  we 
all  know,  a  great  feature  in  the  Irish  economy.    Nothing  can  be 
more  important,  under  our  system  and  according  to  our  ideas,  than 
that  such  a  department  should  be  liable  to  effective  parliamentary  super- 
vision.   But  nobody  in  Parliament  is  really  answerable  for  the  Board 
of  Public  Works.    The  Secretary  for  the  Treasury  is  the  official  who 
deals  with  questions  that  are  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
subject.    Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  is  as  able  a  Secretary  as  the  Treasury 
has  had  for  many  a  year,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  he  takes  as 
little  on  trust  as  possible,  but  he  cannot  answer  questions  about  the 
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Board  of  Works  at  Dublin  with  the  same  personal  knowledge  and 
personal  responsibility  as  makes  the  answers  of  the  heads  of  great 
English  departments  important  and  satis&ctory.   Nor,  for  that  matter, 
at  the  best,  can  an  arrangement  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  which  leaves 
minute  local  questions  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  Ireland  to  be 
settled  by  even  the  ablest  official  sitting  at  Whitehall.    When  tbe 
Chief  Secretary,  again,  defends  the  action  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  his  defence  is  purely  mechanical,  and  cannot  be  anything  dse. 
He  is  answering  for  acts  of  administration  in  which  he  has  had 
practically  no  share,  for  though  he  is  nominally  the  president,  it  is 
understood  that  he  never  really  interferes.     He  is  only  the  mouth- 
piece of'  the  bureau.    Yet  the  few  members  who  are  competent  to 
criticise  his  answers  with  effect  are  disregarded  in  the  House ;  and  if 
it  came  to  a  pinch  the  whole  body  of  English  and  Scotch  members,  on 
his  own  side  at  any  rate,  would  take  for  granted  that  he  was  in  the  right 
Not  only,  therefore,  are  the  chief  departments  of  Government  in 
Ireland  in  the  hands  of  a  centralised  bureaucracy,  but  the  heads  of 
that  bureaucracy  are  free  to  act  with  an  immunity  from  parliamentazj 
supervision  and  criticism  which  is  not  enjoyed,  luckily  for  us,  by  any 
department  in  our  own  island.     The  Irish  administrators  may  be 
able,  disinterested,  and  impartial  men ;  but  it  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  maxim  of  English  Liberalism  that  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of 
permanent  officials  in  highly  centralised  departments,  however  remark- 
able or  undisputed  their  qualities  may  be,  are  reasons  why  we  should 
dispense  with  the  wholesome  checks  of  public  opinion  and  regard  for 
the  popular  will. 

If  this  be  the  case  in  respect  of  the  governors  of  Ireland,  it  is 
just  as  true  that  the  whole  conditions  of  local  administration  have  been 
equally  hostile  to  the  growth  of  a  sense  of  political  responsibility  in 
the  governed.     They  seem  to  have  been  expressly  devised  with  a  view 
of  excluding  the  people  as  much  as  possible  from  control  of  their  own 
affairs.      The  poor  law  unions  are  an  instance.      The  ex-op^ 
guardians,  taken  from  the  justices  residing  in  the  union  and  acting 
for  the  county,  form  one-half  of  the  entire  number.     In  Enghmd 
the  proportion  is  two-thirds  of  elected  guardians  and  one-third  ex 
officio.    Popular  influence  in  Ireland  is,  therefore,  to  that  extent  less 
effective  than  it  is  here.     Until  the  recent  agitation,  the  ex-ofido 
element  had  entire  practical  control  of  the  imions.    Now  great  efforts 
are  being  made  to  return  guardians  pledged  to  support  popular  views, 
and  in  many  unions  these  efforts  have  been  successfuL     Those  who 
think  self-government  a  delusion  may  regret  this ;  but  to  Liberals  it 
ought  to  be  a  matter  for  congratulation.    An  illustration  of  the 
utility  of  having  the  popular  element  actively  represented  on  the 
boards  may  be  found  in  connection  with  the  seed  rates.    During  the 
distress,  money  was  advanced  by  the  State  to  the  guardians  of  certain 
unions  for  the  purchase  of  seed.     The  advance  was  made  a  charge 
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upon  the  union.  The  guardians  have  now  to  collect  it  by  means  of 
a  rate.  But  the  moment  of  receiving  a  loan  is  happier,  all  the  world 
over,  than  that  when  it  must  be  repaid.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
many  persons  who  were  glad  to  get  the  seed  would  now  be  equally 
glad  to  escape  the  rate.  The  deficiency  had  to  be  met  by  a 
second  levy.  Some  have  thus  been  compelled  to  pay  the  rate  twice 
over ;  and  the  guardians  who  impose  and  collect  the  rates  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  unpopularity.  What  could  be  more  wholesome  ? 
The  process  teaches  the  popular  representative  that  the  business  of 
government  is  not  all  plain  sailing.  It  teaches  the  electors,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  importance  of  choosing  sensible  and  firm  men  to 
watch  their  interests. 

Just  as  the  elective  element  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with 
England  in  boards  of  guardians,  so  it  is  restricted  in  municipal 
corporations.  The  municipal  franchise  is  much  more  restricted  in 
Ireland  than  it  is  in  England.  A  certain  English  borough,  for 
instance,  with  a  population  of  259,000,  has  50,000  parliamentary 
electors,  and  the  municipal  electors  60,000  in  round  numbers.  In 
Dublin,  with  a  population  of  268,000,  there  are  fewer  than  13,000 
parliamentary  electors,  and  of  municipal  electors  not  one-half  so 
many.  There  may  be  many  reasons  invented  for  this — such  as  that 
the  Irish  are  not  qualified  by  intelligence  or  property  to  have  a  vote 
about  their  own  local  business.  But  these  are  Conservative  reasons, 
and  do  not  lie  in  the  mouths  of  Liberals.  Their  principles  teach 
them  that,  in  spite  of  its  many  hitches  and  rubs,  the  only  school  of 
popular  political  education  is  practice,  experience,  and  responsibility. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  condition  of  New  York  does  not  encourage 
us  to  extend  the  municipal  franchise  in  Dublin.  But  then  the  Irish 
who  have  corrupted  municipal  government  in  New  York  learned 
their  bad  habits,  not  there,  but  here  ;  tbey  are  the  products,  not  of 
the  popular  system,  but  of  the  privileged  and  exclusive  system. 

If  we  go  from  the  union  and  the  Town  Council  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  county,  the  exclusion  of  the  popular  element  is  complete. 
The  affairs  of  a  county  are  managed  by  a  grand  jury.  The  grand 
jury  is  at  no  point  whatever  in  contact  with  the  bulk  of  those  whose 
business  it  transacts.  It  consists  of  a  score  or  so  of  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed before  each  assize  by  the  High  Sheriff.  He  is  bound  to  select 
from  each  barony  a  resident  50L  freeholder  or  1002.  leaseholder. 
The  required  number  is  completed  at  his  own  discretion  from  these 
two  classes  all  over  the  county.  The  High  Sheriff  is  himself  the 
nominee  of  the  Viceroy.  In  practice  the  list  is  drawn  up  by  the 
clerk  of  the  grand  jury,  who  is,  of  course,  hand-in-glove  with  the 
dominant  caste.  As  might  be  expected,  a  body  selected  in  this  way, 
without  even  the  organic  continuity  of  English  quarter  sessions,  does 
the  business  in  a  hurry,  and  does  it  very  ill.  Even  if  these  casual 
representatives  of  oligarchy  did  the  work  well,  the  system  would  still 
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be  in  the  highest  degree  mischievous.  It  is  exclusive  and  twkth 
cratic ;  and,  considering  how  immeasurably  deeper  is  the  gulf  befcvreeB 
the  two  great  classes  in  Ireland  than  it  is  in  England,  we  may  gaeas 
for  ourselves  how  much  influence  popular  opinion  is  likely  to  bayeon 
bodies  so  constituted.  Can  we  wonder  that  popular  opinion,  w 
diligently  shut  out  from  all  trace  of  influence  in  the  regular  channels 
of  orderly  government,  should  stagnate  in  sullen  disaffection  or 
overflow  in  treason  ?  ' 

The  grand  jury  system  is  so  indefensible  that  no  statesman  of  eitiier 
party  has  found  a  word  to  say  for  it  for  five-and-twenty  years  past  Why 
has  it  not  been  altered  ?    Because  English  statesmen  are  too  busy,  and 
Irish  statesmen  have  no  power,  and  the  Imperial  Legislature  has  its 
hands  so  full  that  its  attention  can  only  be  secured  by  the  scream  of 
Irish  sedition  at  the  gate.   It  would  be  altered,  we  are  told,  in  the  time 
that  the  Irish  waste  by  obstruction.  If  so,  why  was  it  not  touched  during 
the  long  years  before  Irishmen  learned  how  to  obstruct  ?     Were  it  not 
for  the  success  of  obstruction  inside,  and  agitation  outside,  should  we 
be  talking  about  it  now  ?  Notoriously  not.    Mr.  Pamell,  it  is  said,  will 
lay  proposals  before  Parliament  next  session,  with  the  object  of  sab- 
stitutiug  elective  county  boards  for  grand  juries.     His  Bill  has  very 
little  chance.   It  is  a  point  of  honour  with  English  parties  not  to  allow 
an  Irish  leader  to  pass  an  Irish  measure.     They  reject  Heaiys  cknae 
so  long  as  it  is  Healy's;  then  they  appropriate  it;  and,  not  under- 
standing it,  drop  out  the  pith  and  marrow  in  the  act  of  appropriation. 
Mr.  Pamell  warns  the  Legislature  that  the  only  settlement  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  land  is  the  conversion  of  the  cultivator  into  the 
owner;  the  project  is  dismissed  as  extravagant,  and  he  is  denounced 
as  a  conspirator ;  then  it  is  eagerly  picked  up  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Lord  Salisbury.     The  Irish  members  of  nearly  every  section 
urged  the  necessity  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  session  of  dealing 
with  arrears :  the  Minister  replied  peremptorily  that  he  must  have  an 
English  session  and  not  an  Irish  one ;  yet  by  May  the  Arrears  Bill  of 
the  Irish  members  had  become  a  ministerial  measure,  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  made  it  a  case  of  standing  or  falling.   Therefore,  Mr.  PamelTs 
Bill  will  be  resisted  as  a  point  of  honour,  even  if  some  Government 
should  the  very  next  day  take  it  up  as  their  own.     It  will  be  con- 
tended, moreover,  that  there  is  no  time,  that  Irish  business  has 
swallowed  up  the  whole  of  the  present  Parliament,  and  that  we  are  all 
tired  to  death  of  Ireland.   Here  is  a  reform  of  the  utmost  importance; 
its  expediency  admitted  on  every  hand  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century;  its  utility  demonstrable,  both  as  an  improvement  in  the 
means  of  transacting  public  business,  and  as  an  agency  for  educating 
the  national  character ;  its  seasonableness  in  the  present  state  of  Irish 
feeling  and  of  Irish  factions  not  denied  nor  deniable.    Yet  the  chance 

^  On  this  whole  subject,  see  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy^s  contribation  to  the  Cohden  CM 
Essays  on  Local  OoremmeiU  (1882). 
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will  be  lost,  and  the  reform  postponed  until  the  Greek  Kalends, 
because  the  House  of  Commons  is  wearied  of  the  subjeot,  and  has  not 
a  minute  to  spare.  If  this  is  to  be  the  end  of  it,  no  more  crushing 
proof  could  be  foimd  that  the  parliamentary  machine  has  broken 
down,  and  that  the  Legislature  has  been  at  last  crushed  under  the 
tasks  of  empire.  But  we  cannot  wonder  if  Ireland  declines  to  rest 
content  with  merely  drawing  a  dramatic  inference. 

As  for  the  fitness  of  the  Irish  for  local  self-government,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  in  which  we  have  been  considering  it,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  it  inferior  to  our  own.     Not  many  men  have 
enough  knowledge  of  the  working  of  local  elective  bodies  in  both 
countries  to  be  competent  to  give  a  decided  opinion.    But  some  of 
those  who  have  a  reasonable  experience  believe  that,  in  spite  of  their 
political  and   religious  differences.  Irishmen    manage  their   local 
boards,  town  councils,  and  boards  for  poor-law  purposes,  as  well  as  our 
own  countrymen  manage  theirs.    There  used  to  be  many  complaints 
about  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  them  now, 
and  for  that  matter  we  hear  complaints  even  against  the  corpora^- 
tion  of  London.      Mr.   (jray,  for   instance,  when    he  was   Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  administrative 
energy  and   capacity,   and  good   English  judges   pronounce    him 
to  have  a  complete  mastery  of  the  principles  of  local  work.     In 
neither  country  can  we  suppose  the  system  to  work  without  some 
waste,  occasional  jobbery,  and  occasional  inefficiency  (in  all  these 
respects  local  self-government  being  no  worse  than  average  bureau- 
cracy, or  rather  being  much  better)  ;  but  Ireland  shows  no  signs  of 
being  less  successful  than  either  England  or  Scotland  in  reducing 
such  imperfections  to  a  minimum.     We  constantly  hear  that  local 
bodies  in  Ireland  pay  too  much  attention  to  politics ;  and  are  fonder 
of  ^passing  resolutions  against  Judge  Lawson,  than  of  looking  after 
drains  and  workhouses.    A  closer  inspection  of  what  actually  happens 
makes  one  think  that  no  complaint  of  this  sort  ought  to  affect  our 
judgment  of  Irish  capacity  for  business.     For  one  thing,  the  facts 
are  greatly  exaggerated.    The  newspapers  report  all  the  scenes,  the 
personal  incidents,  and  the  political  resolutions,  at  full  length ;  then 
they  add  a  line  to  the  effect  that  routine  business  was  duly  disposed 
of,  though  the  routine  business  may  have  occupied  a  couple  of  hours, 
while  the  incident  was  over  in  five  minutes*    For  another  thing,  it 
is  to  be  expected  in  a  society  where  opportunities  for  collective  public 
action  are  so  few,  where  the  dead  weight  of  official  and  caste  supre- 
macy is  so  heavy,  these  occasions  of  protest  should  be  liable  to  abuse. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  surprising  that  the  abuse  has  been  so  inconsider- 
able.     Cork,  for  instance,  is  the  chief   centre  of   irreconcilable 
Nationalism,  and  on  the  Cork  board  of  guardians  are  several  extreme 
members  of  the  Nationalist  party.  They  try  from  time  to  time  to  in- 
troduce political  resolutions ;  but  the  chairman,  a  well-known  manu- 
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fiacturer,  is  able  ftom  his  position  and  good  repute  to  show  himself 
too  strong  for  them*  What  if  the  County  Boards  do  pass  a  political 
resolution  now  and  again  ?  If  they  neglect  their  proper  business, 
they  will  be  responsible  to  their  constituents.  We  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  to  let  off  a  certain  amount  of  steam,  however  great  a 
nuisance  the  process  may  be  to  quiet  people  on  this  side  of  the  Irish 
Channel,  is  essential  to  Irish  comfort,  and  cannot  in  one  shape  or 
another  be  prevented.  One  reason  why  Irishmen  throw  themselves 
with  such  rash  vehemence  into  la  hauie  politique  is,  that  they  have 
so  few  chances  of  touching  any  other  sort  of  politics. 

The  movement  for  the  development  of  native  industry  in  Ireland 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  ungenerous  ridicule  both  in  Ireland  sad 
here.  Crude  ideas  have  doubtless  been  broached  in  connection  with  it 
But  the  vivid  desire  to  do  something  to  help  themselves  was  felt  all 
over  the  country,  and  it  deserves  friendly  sympathy  rather  than  ridicule. 
The  Exhibition  at  Dublin  was  on  no  great  scale ;  it  had  a  modest  pro- 
vincial look  about  it,  compared  with  the  vast  and  glittering  hazaars 
of  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna.  One  or  two  unpleasant  facts  came  out 
about  certain  exhibits  which  were  less  native  than  they  ought  to  have 
been.  But  the  interest  taken  in  the  enterprise  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  Ireland  was  undoubtedly  most  genuine  and  lively.  It  may  or  may 
not  have  been  a  mietake  to  refuse  the  Royal  patronage ;  though  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  people  of  Ireland  should  feel  special  loyalty  to  a 
Sovereign  who  never  visits  their  country,  the  one  of  the  three  kingdoms 
as  has  been  said,  where  the  Monarchy  could  in  our  time  have  played 
an  active  and  beneficent  part.  However  that  may  be,  English  Liberals 
at  least  can  hardly  find  it  very  blamable  that  all  the  ignoble  flunkey- 
ism  of  such  affairs  should  at  Dublin  have  been  thrust  aside,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  do  all  the  work  by  the  people  themselves,  without 
the  aid  of  court  and  courtiers.^ 

It  is  a  fundamental  error,  as  observation  of  human  nature  would 
teach  ms,  and  as  all  political  history  confirms,  to  believe  in  a  v&ole 
community  being  given  over  for  ever  to  the  reprobation  of  social 
madness.  Germs  of  good  sense,  of  order,  of  conservatism  if  you 
will,  exist  spontaneously  even  in  breasts  that  are  perturbed  or  in- 
spired, as  we  choose  to  call  it,  by  the  passion  for  change,  for  indepen- 
dence, for  new  things.  These  germs  it  is  the  business  of  the 
statesman  to  stimulate  and  to  nourish.  Our  instructors  habitually 
write  as  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  like  the  barbarous 
wretches  who  perpetrated  the  massacre  at  Maamtrasna.  They  forget 
the  shopkeepers,  the  mechanics,  the  men  of  business,  the  larger 

'  Among  the  decorations  was  the  nsnal  display  of  banting.  One  of  the  managers 
gave  a  workman  the  Union  Jack  to  hoist  up  into  its  place  with  the  rest.  *Sarelv, 
said  the  workman,  *  we  are  not  going  to  have  that  here  1  *  *  Why  not  ? '  replied  the 
manager ;  '  of  coarse  we  have  our  own  green  flag  first,  bat  if  we  have  the  Triooloar 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  why  not  the  Union  Jack  too  ?  *  The  man  saw  the  nigmentj 
and  haaled  ap  the  detested  foreign  symbol. 
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farmers,  a  whole  host  of  people  in  a  middling  condition  of  life^  to 
whom  in  Great  Britain  our  system  offers  an  opening,  gives  a  voice 
in  the  management  of  public  business.  Among  all  these  classes,  at 
any  rate,  there  is  as  great  a  proportion  of  people  inclined  to  be 
reasonable  as  among  ourselves.  It  is  because  the  present  political 
system  offers  no  place  to  men  of  this  description — ^men  of  a  rational 
interest  in  affairs,  of  public  spirit,  of  a  taste  for  public  business — 
that  so  many  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  country  are  driven  into  the 
Nati<»iali8t  camp.  '  All  that  is  staunchest,'  one  Irishman  said  to  me 
dORowfolly,  being  himself  a  Moderate,  'staunchest,  firmest,  most 
unselfish,  most  eneirgetic  in  Ireland  outside  of  Ulster,  is  Nationalist.' 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Some  of  them  lie  in  the  irre- 
vocable  past.  Some  spring  from  conditions  which  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  alter.  Sut  others  are  well  within  our  own  reach,  and  ought 
to  be  removed. 

The  peasantry,  we  shall  be  told,  are  quite  indifferent  to  all  this. 
They  care  for  rents  and  the  land,  and  for  nothing  else.     They  have 
never  been  very  deeply  stirred  by  the  cry  for  Home  Bule,  and,  if  they 
only  have  the  land,  those  may  govern  them  who  will.    This  may  be 
true  in  a  general  way ;  and  we  need  not  expect  the  bare  tracts  of 
Galway  or  the  mountain  glens  of  Kerry  to  be  transformsd  into  the 
homes  of  enthusiastic  public  spirit  by  the  magic  of  self-government. 
But  it  is  equally  true  of  most  countries  that  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion  is  too  deeply  engrossed  by  pressing  material  interests  to  have 
much  time  left  for  attending  to  public  affairs.     In  Grreat  Britain 
itself  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  mass  of  the 
population  is  non-political.     In  Ireland  it  is  a  mere  assumption  that 
there  is  not  at  least  as  large  a  proportion  of  shrewd  and  active- 
minded  men  among  the  farmers  as  there  is  among  the  classes  to 
whom  we  are  about  to  entrust  local  self-government  in  the  English 
counties.     Apart  from  the  farmers,  there  are  even  in  little  towns  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  Ireland  plenty  of  men  of  practical  and  indepen- 
dent character.     There  is  human  nature  even  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is 
the  way  of  human  nature  to  produce  such  types  all  over  the  world. 
It  vA  idle  to  say  .that  Ireland  has  not  her  share  of  the  material  of 
good   citizenship.      Some  of  the  best  citizens  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  come  from  Ireland,  and  from  Catholic  Ireland.    Men 
of  this  energetic  stamp,  not  the  village  ruffian  and  the  dissolute 
miscreant,  took  the  lead  in  many  districts  in  the  recent  agitation. 
It  was  with  such  men  that  Kilmainham,  Naas,  and  the  rest  were 
filled   under  the   Coercion  Act.    The  English  traveller  in  Ireland 
is  astonished  to  find,  even  if  he  guessed  something  of  it  before, 
that  some  of  the  most  independent  and  vigorous   characters  with 
whom  be  comes  into  contact  had  been  in  prison  as  suspects.     It  is 
exactly  these  independent  and  vigorous  characters  that  the  landlord 
or  the  agent  is  always  bent  upon  suppressing  in  a  locality.     Some 
Vol.  Xn.— No.  69.  X  X 
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hundreds  of  men  were  locked  up  under  the  Coereion  Act,  but  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  those  hundreds  would  have  been  thousands  if  Mr. 
Forster  had  followed  all  the  proscription  lists  that  came  up  to  Dublin 
Castle  from  landlords  and  agents  who  saw  their  chaxice.  One  of  the 
curses  of  the  land  system  has  been  the  power,  which  it  has  placed,  in 
the  hands  of  arbitrary  men,  of  putting  down  every  exhibition  of 
independent  spirit.  We  do  not  realise  the  agent's  peculiar  and 
absolute  exemption  from  public  opinion  on  a  great  estate.  life  k 
short,  time  is  precious,  and  village  doings  in  Kerry,  and  Ccak,aDd 
Mayo  are  very  remote.  It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  iot  statesmeii 
to  devise  institutions  that  shall  give  the  manhood  of  Ireland  a  dnnee, 
and  public  spirit  an  outlet,  and  public  opinion  its  £Eur  meaaue  of 
power  and  responsibility. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  great  need  of  Ireland  is  a  contiBiuNis 
policy.  Even  a  bad  system,  they  say,  sternly  adhered  to,  would  do 
better  than  one  working  by  fits  and  starts.  But  it  is  usdesi^  if  nothing 
else,  to  talk  of  such  a  system  as  we  have  in  India.  The  Irish  repie- 
sentatives  in  Parliament  would  make  it  impossible.  They  would 
bring  the  whole  battery  of  parliamentary  criticism  and  all  the  devices 
of  parliamentary  intrigue  into  play,  and  the  machinery  would  be 
choked  and  jolted  out  of  gear  at  every  turn.  But  why  must  Iieluid 
have  representatives  in  Parliament  at  all  ?  On  this  account,  if  on  no 
other,  that  if  any  Grovemment  were  to  succeed  in  passing  a  meacure 
depriving  Ireland  of  representatives,  the  Opposition  of  the  day  would, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  for  the  sake  of  the  Irish  vote  in  the  Engli^ 
constituencies  if  for  nothing  else,  make  the  repeal  of  that  measoxe  a 
party  cry.  We  cannot  put  back  the  shadow  on  the  dial.  Nothing  in 
all  politics  is  less  likely  than  that  Ireland  should  lose  the  ri^ts  of 
representative  government.  It  is  our  business  to  impose  the  duties 
that  fit  men  for  such  rights.  We  must  not  expect  too  much  firomany 
expedient  whatever.  I  cannot  understand  how  anybody  can.be  very 
sanguine  about  Ireland,  except  for  perorating  purposes  at  West- 
minster*  But  in  the  difficult  art  of  government  we  do  wrong  to 
insist  on  being  content  with  nothing  short  of  perfection  and  finality. 
If  we  see  our  way  to  the  next  step,  that  is  enough. 

John  Moslet. 
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Tie  contmuous  growth  of  London,  and  its  absorption  year  by 
year  of  snxxounding  rural  districts,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  r^oiarkable  phenomena  of  the  jHresent  age.  Nothing  appears 
io  check  it.  If  a  period  of  depression  affects  the  general  traide  or 
agricnltnre  of  the  comitry,  its  only  effect,  so  £eu:  as  London  is 
concerned,  is  to  attract  more  people  to  it  from  the  distressed  districts. 
If  a  revival  of  trade  takes  place,  London  shares  in  and  increases 
with  the  general  prosperity.  Already  London,  in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  term,  has  a  population  little  short  of  five  millions,  and  if 
the  increase  in  the  future  is  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  past,  there  are 
those  living  who  may  see  the  fiilfilment  of  old  Mother  Tipton's  pro- 
phecy, that  the  day  will  come  when  EQghgate  Hill  will  be  its  centre. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population 
of  London,  the  Report  of  the  Census  of  1881  divides  it  into  three 
zones,  the  ca:itral  one  consisting  of  the  ten  most  densely  populated 
parishes,  the  inner  ring  including  all  that  is  popularly  considered  as 
London,  and  which  coincides  nearly  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  and  the  outer  ring  containing  all  those  populous 
suburbs,  such  as  Hammersmith,  Putney,  Sydenham,  West  Ham  and 
others,  ndiich  are  now  as  much  part  of  London,  connected  with  it  by 
continuous  streets,  as  were  Hampstcad,  Kensington,  and  Greenwich 
but  a  few  years  ago.  This  outer  ring  corresponds  nearly  with  the 
Metropolitan  Police  district,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  aggregate  term 
of  London  is  now  properly  due.  The  central  area  contains  a  popula- 
tion oT  877,800,  and  shows  a  reduction  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  no  less  than  133,000,  owing  to  the  gradual  dispersion  of  the  popu- 
lation aver  the  wider  district,  and  the  substitution  of  warehouses, 
railway  stations,  public  offices,  and  streets  for  the  densely  populated 
alleys  of  former  times.  The  inner  ring,  exclusive  of  the  central  area, 
contains  a  population  of  2,936,000,  an  increase  of  1,143,000  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  or  63  per  cent. ;  and  the  outer  ring  has  a  popu- 
lation of  949,000,  an  increase  of  531,000,  or  126  percent,  in  the  last 
two  decades.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  areas,  the  increase  has  been  from 
3,222,000  in  1861,  to  the  great  total  of  4,764,000  in  1881,  or  47  per 
cent.,  while  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  same  period  for  the  rest  of 
England  and  Wales  has  been  only  25  per  cent.  London,  therefore,  has 
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been  increasing  at  a  rate  nearly  double  that  of  the  rest  of  England 
and  Wales.  It  contains  a  million  more  inhabitants  than  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  and  about  400,000  only  less  than  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
while  it  exceeds  in  population  such  countries  as  Sweden,  Holland,  and 
Portugal.  When  we  consider  that  London  is  not  a  great  manufec- 
turing  district,  t]iat  it  has  no  great  staple  trade  such  as  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  the  Tyne  district,  this  great  and  rapid  increase  is  the 
more  remarkable.  It  appears  to  be  due  maiuly  to  the  concentratioD 
within  its  districts  of  vast  nmnbers  of  people  who  live  upon  incomes 
derived  from  investments  in  other  parts  of  the  country  or  abroad, 
and  to  the  populations  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  these  people : 
to  the  fact  also  that  London  being  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
world,  capital  is  here  attracted  in  enormous  masses,  and  that 
capitalists  have  discovered  that  London,  with  all  its  defects,  presents 
to  them  the  most  convenient,  healthy,  and  comfortable  place  of 
residence  in  the  habitable  world. 

In  some  of  its  many  aspects  London  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  cities  in  Europe.  There  are  indeed  vast  districts  in 
it  of  unredeemed  ugliness,  lowness  and  poverty,  where  there  is  no 
single  feature  of  beauty  or  grandeur,  where  the  population  passes 
through  its  daily  toil,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life,  un- 
illumined  by  a  ray  of  interest  from  surroimding  influences,  and  where 
society  seems  intent  on  reducing  life  to  the  most  monotonous  and 
dreary  existence  that  could  be  devised.  Nor  are  dulness  and  monotonj 
confined  to  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  labouring  people  only ;  the 
more  fashionable  quarters  which  have  grown  up  during  the  last  two 
centuries  in  the  west  of  London  have  been  constructed  on  a  system, 
and  under  a  tenure,  which  was  best  calculated  to  prevent  any  indivi- 
dualism from  manifesting  itself ;  and  contractors,  bent  only  on  making 
the  utmost  profit  out  of  hundreds  of  houses  built  for  the  sake  of 
cheapness  on  the  same  model,  have  impressed  and  stereotyped  whole 
districts  with  the  most  uniform,  dreary,  and  commonplace  domestic 
architecture. 

Probably  also  no  city  in  the  world  has  ever  owed  so  little  to  the 
munificence  or  taste  of  its  principal  owners  and  wealthiest  citizens. 
The  great  owners  of  the  freehold  of  London,  with  rare  exceptions,  have 
been  content  to  lease  their  land  for  long  terms  to  contractors,  who  have 
built  without  regard  to  external  appearance.  If  open  spaces  have  been 
left  uncovered  with  buildings,  it  has  been  through  no  consideration 
to  the  public,  but  in  order  to  attract  a  wealthier  class  of  tenants  bv 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  gardens  thus  formed,  and  which,  screened 
from  the  public  by  iron  railings,  give  a  sense  of  dreariness  and  seclu- 
sion which  would  not  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion  in  any  other 
capital  of  Europe.  Of  the  untold  wealth  which  has  accrued,  or  is 
accumulating  against  the  time  when  the  leases  fall  in,  to  these  London 
freeholders,  from  no  efibrts  of  their  own,  but  from  the  growth  of  the 
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population  and  the  consequent  continual  increase  in  the  value  of  land, 
nothing  has  been  devoted  to  public  improvements.  They  have  not  even 
contributed  to  their  share  of  the  great  public  works  of  utility  carried 
out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  as  by  the  terms  of  their  leases  the  whole 
of  the  rates,  however  unexpected  they  may  be,  must  fall  upon  the 
leaseholders,  and  Parliament  has  not  seen  fit  to  compel  these  owners 
to  contribute  their  share.  They  have  also  been  content  for  the  most 
part  to  live  in  houses  of  no  greater  external  merit  than  those  which 
their  contractors  have  built  for  others ;  and  of  the  great  houses  of 
London  with  character,  dignity,  and  beauty,  scarcely  one  belongs  to 
those  who  owe  the  greater  portion  of  their  wealth  to  the  metropolis. 
The  absence  of  public  spirit  in  the  owners  of  the  freehold  of  London 
is  scarcely  less  conspicuous  among  its  wealthiest  merchants,  and  few 
indeed  are  the  benefactions  to  the  metropolis  on  their  part  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  its  permanent  beauty  or  attractions.  The  im- 
provements in  Leicester  Square,  and  the  bringing  to  England  of  the 
Obelisk  and  its  erection  on  the  Thames  Embankment  at  the  cost 
of  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  are  among  the  rare  cases  of  the  kind  that 
have  occurred. 

London,  however,  owes  much  to  its  connection  with  royalty, 
in  respect  of  that  which  above  all  things  is  its  chief  boast — its 
parks.  What  other  great  cities  in  this  country  have  of  late  years 
owed  to  the  munificence  of  wealthy  citizens,  or  to  the  self-imposed 
taxation  of  their  people,  London  has  owed  chiefly  to  the  wise  liberality 
of  its  sovereigns,  whose  ancestors  fortunately,  through  love  of  sport, 
had  provided  themselves  with  ample  parks  for  this  purpose,  in  close 
contiguity  to  the  palaces  in  or  near  London.  Eegent's  Park,  formerly 
called  Marylebone  Park,  came  into  possession  of  the  Crown  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time.  Hyde  Park  was  taken  by  Henry  the  Eighth  from 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster  in  exchange  for  the  lands  of  a  dissolved 
priory  in  Berkshire ;  and  St.  James's  Park  by  the  same  monarch  from 
Eton  College  in  exchange  for  other  lands.  The  three  together  formed 
a  hunting  ground  for  Henry  the  Eighth  of  considerable  extent  and 
wildness.  Hyde  Park  was  opened  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  of 
his  own  free  will  by  Charles  the  First,  and  though  it  was  closed  again 
(luring  the  Commonwealth,  and  indeed  sold  in  three  lots,  yet  on  the 
restoration  the  sale  was  annulled,  and  the  park  was  again  made  public. 
The  Green  Park  was  purchased  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  the 
same  monarch  opened  both  St.  James's  and  the  Grreen  Park  to  the 
public  in  the  autumn  of  1660;  and  the  Regent's  Park,  as  its  name 
indicates,  was  opened  to  the  public  by  the  Prince  Begent  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  The  splendid  application  of 
Kew  Crardens  to  scientific  purposes  was,  due  to  the  wise  generosity 
of  our  present  Queen.  Battersea  and  Victoria  Parks  were  bought 
out  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament,  a  part  of  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  recoup  by  the  sale  of  frontages,  before  the  existence  of 
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the  Metropolitan  Boards  and  before  the  time  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  supplying  such  breathing  places  was  a  function  of  municipal 
government.  The  wide  domains  of  Bichmond,  HampUm  Court, 
Greenwich  and  Bushey  have  also  long  been  enjoyed  fay  the  pdUic, 
owing  to  the  fortunate  propinquity  of  these  royal  posseasionB  to  the 
metropolis.  These  are  all  now  separated  from  the  management  of 
the  Crown  property,  and  under  the  Act  of  1851  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  the  country,  under  the  control  of  the  Office  of  Works; 
and  it  is  matter  of  common  acknowledgment  that  the  maiuge. 
ment  of  these  parks,  and  especially  the  gard«[iing  of  the  more 
central  of  them,  have  of  late  years  marvellously  improved,  and  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  capital  in 
Europe. 

Altogether,  the  parks  given  up  by  the  Grown  or  bought  out  of 
Imperial  funds,  and  maintained  out  of  annual  votes  of  Parliament, 
have  an  extent  of  nearly  6,000  acres,  and  their  maintenanoe  eosts 
the  public  about  100,000^.  a  year.     Of  late  years  it  has  been  aider- 
stood  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  expected  from  the  liberality  of 
Parliament  in  this  direction  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  London; 
since   the   establishment   of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  the  duty  of 
making  such  further  provision  as  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  has 
properly  fallen  to  that  body,  and  they  have  bought  and  maintained 
two  additional  parks,  Southwark  and  Finsbury,  with  an  area  of  178 
acres;  it  is  to  the  same  quarter  that  the  people  of  Paddington  look 
for  provision  of  a  much*needed  open  space  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated  district  which  is  growing  up  in  the  north-west  of  Londtw. 
Having  regard  to  the  great  extent  to  which  London  is  indebted 
to  the  public  purse  for  the  parks  which  it  already  enjoys,  and  to  the 
very  small  expenditure  which  the  Southwark  and  Finaboiy  Pttks 
have  entailed  upon  the  ratepayers,  it  is  not  too  much  to  eipect 
that  the  government  of  London  should  embrace  every  opportimitj 
of  providing  in  advance  for  the  wants  of  the  growing  population  of 
this  nature.     When   once  a  district  is  built   over,  it   beooBes  im- 
possible thereafter  to  clear  an  open  space,  except  at  a  cost  nhich 
makes  the  operation  impossible.     Land,  therefore,  must  be  resoved 
for  parks  before  the  population  has  encamped  upon  it,  and  while  it 
is  still  at  a  reasonable  price ;  and  in  this  view,  and  in  proqiect  of  a 
continuous  growth  of  population,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  would  do  well  to  make  purchases  of  land  in 
whatever  direction  population  tends  to  spread. 

The  necessity  for  action  in  this  direction  would  be  far  greater 
had  London  not  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  number  of  open 
conomons,  wastes  of  manors  and  common  fields,  which  have  existed 
in  its  surrounding  districts  from  time  immemoriaL  Within  the 
distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  centre  of  London  there  are  no 
less  than  14,000  acres  of   open  land  of  this  kind,  and  the  extent 
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within  the  Metropolitan  Police  area  must  be  still  greater.  Of  this 
great  extent  Epping  Forest  alone  consists  of  nearly  6,000  acres,  and 
sixty  other  commons  averaging  130  acres  each,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  smaller  open  spaces,  formerly  village  greens,  but 
now  smroimded  by  the  growing  metropolis,  make  up  the  remaining 
8,000  acres.  A  few  years  ago  those  open  spaces  were  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  being  enclosed.  The  immense  increase  in  the  price  of 
land  offered  a  temptation  to  enclose,  and  the  decay  of  the  manorial 
system,  and  the  neglect  of  the  rights  of  common,  which  for  centuries 
had  prevented  th^r  enclosure,  greatly  added  to  the  danger.  A  counter- 
movement  was,  however,  stirred  up,  and  mainly  by  the  agency  of 
the  Commons  Preservation  Society,  by  the  legal  doctrines  which  they 
insisted  on,  the  suits  against  lords  of  manors  which  they  advised  and 
promoted,  and  by  the  public  interest  which  was  excited  by  them, 
the  danger  was  averted ;  and,  although  the  battle  is  not  yet  over  in 
respect  of  aU  the  commons,  there  has  been  already  saved  to  London 
an  inheritance  of  priceless  value. 

This  movemait  culminated  in  the  great  suit  undertaken  by  the 
Corporation  of  London  against  the  many  lords  of  manors  and  their 
assignees,  who  had  already  filched  from  Epping  Forest  so  large  a  part 
of  its  area.  The  suit  terminated  in  a  restoration  to  the  forest  of  no 
less  than  3,000  acres,  which  were  unlawfully  in  the  hands  of  no  fewer 
than  500  different  persons ;  and  the  right,  by  virtue  of  which  this  was 
effected,  was  that  of  turning  out  cattle  on  the  waste  of  the  forest  in 
leqieet  of  thirty  acres  of  land,  which  the  City  of  London  had  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  of  a  cemetery. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  result  of  these  operations,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  no  oth^  city  or  number  of  cities  have  in  their  neigh- 
boTirhood  so  many  and  so  beautiful  or  so  varied  places  of  public 
resort  open  to  all  the  world.  The  views  from  Hampstead  Heath, 
firom  Plumstead  Common  near  Woolwich,  and  from  the  higher  parts 
of  Epfbkg  Forest  are  unequalled  in  their  various  aspects,  while  on 
Winftbledon  Common,  on  Blackheath,  on  Barnes  Common,  and  many 
otheiB  that  could  be  named,  the  public  have  opportunities  of  breathing 
fresh  air  and  of  enjoying  nature  in  its  primitive  state  to  a  degree 
wfaicli  is  wholly  unexpected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  popula- 
tion. It  would  require  many  years  thoroughly  to  explore  all  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  has  to  offer  in  this  direction,  and,  as 
all  these  places  are  within  an  easy  walk,  they  may  be  enjoyed  by 
people  of  all  classes. 

Turning  from  our  parks  and  commons  to  the  buildings  of  London, 
it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  less  of  praise.  Considering  its  vast  size 
and  its  enormous  population  the  number  of  buildings  of  architec- 
tosal  importance  is  not  large ;  but  what  we  have  of  them  are  perhaps 
not  to  be  easily  matched  in  other  cities.  What  is  beautiful  and 
interesting  in  London  is  for  the  most  part  concentrated  on  the  banks 
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of  the  river  from  Lambeth  Palace  and  Westminster  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  the  streets  north  of  the  river  which  are  parallel  to  its 
course.  It  is  singular  indeed  that  in  a  city  of  the  antiquity  and  size  of 
London  the  buildings  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  from  ancient 
times  should  be  so  few  in  number.  Of  buildings  erected  before  the 
year  1100  we  have  only  now  surviving  the  keep  of  the  Tower  and  its 
chapel  of  St.  John,  built  by  Bishop  (xundulph,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  Norman  architecture  in  England,  the  chapel  of  the  Pyx 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  old  tower  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Abbey  known  as  the  Jewel  House.  Of  the  twelfth  century  woA  we 
have  remaining  only  St.  Bartholomew  the  G-reater  in  Smithfidd,  and 
the  round  church  of  the  Temple  (much  modernised  however),  and 
three  or  four  ancient  crypts  in  the  City.  To  the  thirteenth  centuiy 
we  owe  Westminster  Hall,  the  choir,  transepts,  and  nave  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  the  inner  church  of  the  Temple,  the  chapel  of  Lambeth 
Palace  (much  altered),  and  the  outer  walls.  Water  Gate,  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Of  four- 
teenth century  work  we  have  but  little ;  it  consists  of  the  CoUeg^ 
Hall  and  the  Abbot's  House  of  Westminster,  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
and  part  of  the  cloisters  of  the  Abbey  built  by  Abbot  Littlington, 
the  cloisters  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Church  of  St.  Helen, 
Bishopsgate  Street,  and  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.  Between  14O0 
and  1500  were  built  the  Guildhall,  Crosby  Hall,  the  gateway  and  the 
Lollards'  Tower  of  Lambeth. 

The  next  century,  from  1500  to  1600,  gave  us  Henry  the  Sevenths 
Chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey,  the  three  gateways  of  St.  John's  Priozy, 
Clerkenwell,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  of  St.  James's  Palace,  the  Churches 
of  St.  Andrew  Undershafb  and  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  Grraj'e  Inn 
Hall,  Middle  Temple  Hall,  the  Chapel  Boyal,  St.  James's,  the  Savoy 
Chapel,  the  older  parts  of  Hampton  Court,  and  part  of  FuDiam 
Palace. 

Coming  to  more  recent  times,  it  may  be  said  that  London  owes 
what  it  has  of  interesting  and  important  buildings  to  the  genius  mainly 
of  three  architects — to  Inigo  Jones,  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  to 
Sir  Charles  Barry.  Other  architects  are  ^represented  by  one  or  at 
most  two  works,  many  of  them  of  great  merit,  but  these  three  alone 
can  be  said  to  have  set  their  mark  upon  the  general  tone  of  London 
architecture. 

Of  Inigo  Jones's  work  we  have  the  Banqueting  House,  White- 
hall, the  Bolls  Chapel,  the  G-ateway  of  Westminster  School,  the 
Water  Gate  of  York  House,  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  the  chapel 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Shaftesbury  House,  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  the 
interior  of  St.  Catherine  Cree ;  and  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  his 
work  in  the  Strand  frontage  of  Somerset  House,  which  was  adapted 
by  Sir  W.  Chambers  from  the  original  building  erected  by  Inigo 
Jones. 
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Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  the  splendid  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  clean  sweep  made  of  the  City  churches  and  buildings,  in  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666,  To  the  variety  and  vigour  of  his  genius  we 
owe  a  great  part  of  what  the  City  of  London  still  has  of  architectural 
interest.  Besides  St.  Paul's,  the  noblest  fane  of  modem  times,  of 
Italian  classic  style,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Peter^s  at  Kome,  and 
exceeding  that  in  the  grace  and  beauty  of  its  exterior,  he  rebuilt 
fifty-three  churches,  many  of  which,  such  as  St.  Michael's,  Comhill, 
St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  and  St.  Bride,  are  most 
beautifdl  specimens  of  their  style.  We  owe  also  to  Wren  the  more 
modem  parts  of  Hampton  Court,  the  two  rear  blocks  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  with  their  splendid  colonnades,  Chelsea  Hospital,  Marl- 
borough House,  Kensington  Palace,  the  Halls  of  the  Paper  Stainers' 
and  the  Skinners'  Companies,  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
westem  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Of  his  many  churches,  two 
only— St.  Mary  Aldermary,  and  St.  Alban,  Wood  Street — are  in  the 
Gothic  style. 

To  no  architect  since  the  time  of  Wren  does  London  owe  so  much  as 
to  Sir  Charles  Barry.  Of  his  work  we  have  the  Eeform  Club  and  the 
Travellers'  Club,  the  reconstructed  Treasury  buildings  fronting  White- 
hall, the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  Bridgewater 
House,  all  buildings  of  high  merit ;  and,  lastly,  we  owe  to  him 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  building  which,  whatever  criticism  in 
detail  it  may  call  forth,  is  undoubtedly,  when  looked  at  as  a  whole,  a 
most  beautiful  conception,  and  worthy  alike  of  its  site  and  its  purpose. 
After  this  the  only  public  buildings  which  need  be  noticed  are  the 
Public  Offices,  by  Sir  G.  Scott,  the  Natural  History  Museum,  recently 
completed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  the  new  Law  Courts,  the  archi- 
tect of  which  (the  late  Mr.  Street)  died  but  a  few  months  ago,  not 
before  he  had  completed  every  design  for  the  marvellous  variety  of 
detail  of  this  building,  but  before  he  could  realise  in  its  entirety  the 
result  of  this  his  greatest  and  most  beautiful  work. 

Of  private  mansions  there  are  but  very  few  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  few  exceptions  are 
Holland  House,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Tudor 
domestic  architecture ;  Charlton  House,  near  Woolwich ;  Ham  House, 
the  unaltered  and  most  interesting  family  residence  of  the  Dysart 
family ;  Sion  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the  lion  formerly  so  familiar  to  London, 
on  the  house  improved  away  to  make  place  for  Northumberland 
Avenue.  In  the  more  populous  parts  of  London  the  list  of  really 
fine  houses  is  very  small.  It  comprises  Spencer  House,  Bridgwater 
and  StaflFord  Houses,  and  Dorchester  House,  a  remarkably  beautiful 
specimen  of  pure  Italian  style  and  a  great  ornament  to  Hyde  Park. 
Of  other  great  public  works  of  modem  times  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  mention  the  magnificent  embankment  of  the  Thames ;  and  the 
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three  beautiful  arches,  with  connecting  piUars,  at  iliie  eQteaoe  of 
Hyde  Park,  by  the  late  Mr.  Decimus  Burton. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  this  slight  survey  how  few  are  tke  relics 
which  have  come  down  to  us  intact  from  olden  times;  it  my  mum 
us  how  sacredly  we  should  preserve  them,  and  how  important  it  is 
that  they  should  be  opened  out  to  the  fullest  view  on  eveiy  dde.  It 
also  shows  that,  while  much  has  been  done  in  the  past  few  yean,  a  wide 
field  remains  in  which  all  the  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  the 
metropolis  may  find  work  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Grovemment  for  this  purpose  are  necessarily  limited, 
as  the  general  taxpayers  are  rightly  jealous  of  the  expenditure  d  poiblic 
money  for  any  purely  metropolitan  work;  and  in  thefatnretheieis 
more  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  Metropolitan  Board,  or  whatever  may 
hereafter  be  the  municipal  government  of  an  tmited  London,  Aan 
from  any  Government  agency. 

It  happens,  however,  that  at  the  present  time  several  worb  are 
in  hand,  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Works,  of  more  than  oidinaiy 
interest,  and  which  may  permanently  affect  the  dignity  and  beauty 
of  the  principal  points  of  the  metropolis.  These  have  already  been 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  on  votes  of  money  or  Acts  which  icse 
necessary  for  the  purpose ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons  it  is  impossible  to  find  time  for  an  adequate 
explanation  of  any  such  schemes ;  to  attempt  to  do  so  would  in- 
fallibly wreck  them,  for  the  smallest  symptom  of  oppo8iti(Hi  would, 
for  want  of  time,  avail  to  prevent  any  measuTe,  not  of  the  fint 
political  necessity,  being  passed.  An  administrator  under  the  present 
order  of  things  must  above  all  things  court  silence,  and  avoid  pre- 
senting more  opportunities  for  criticism,  favourable  or  un&voDnUe, 
than  is  absolutely  necessary*  He  may  be  excused,  ther^ore,  if  he 
takes  some  other  opportunity  of  explaining  more  fully  than  would 
be  possible  in  a  public  speech,  what  it  is  proposed  to  do. 

First  among  these  is  the  decision  recently  arrived  at  by  the 
G-overnment  to  erect  a  large  building,  for  the  accommodatian  of  the 
two  great  departments,  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty,  upon  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Spring  Gardens  site ;  for  this  purpose  an  Act  was 
passed,  in  the  last  session,  which  vests  in  the  G-ovemment  all  the 
Crown  property  within  the  limits  of  the  site  agreed  upon,  subject  to 
a  price  to  be  determined  by  an  arbitrator,  the  purchase  money  to  be 
spread  over  a  term  of  years,  and  enabling  them  also  to  take  under 
compulsory  powers  all  the  private  property  or  interests  within  the 
same  area.  ^ 

On  the  site  thus  acquired  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  bniWiiig 
with  a  firontage  to  Whitehall,  from  the  Horse  Guards  to  Messrs,  Code 
and  Biddulph's  bank,  with  a  fapade  to  the  Horse  Guards  Paiade, 
along  the  line  of  the  present  Admiralty  Gardens  to  a  point  on  the 

>  See  Plan. 
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lids  due  weat  of  the  end  of  Spring  OtmlenG  T^raoe. 
the  Mali  will  nearly  coincide  with  Spring  Gardens 
north  aide  will  run  from  the  comer  of  New  Street 
:  back  of  Messrs.  Biddulpb's  bank.  It  ie  also  pro- 
11  the  houses  in  Spring  G-ardens ;  this  will  admit 
if  a  small  block  of  buildings  independently  of  the 
gle,  which  may  be  usefol  as  residences  for  the 
Is,  should  it  be  thought  desirable  to  house  them  near 

that  this  plan  will  give  space  for  a  building  of 
fording  wide  ojqtortunitieB  for  architectural  effect. 
Whitehall  is  450  feet,  that  to  the  Parade  275  feet, 
r  up  the  Mall  375  feet.     The  entrance  to  Spring 

widened  by  taking  two  bouses  to  the  north  of  the 
baring  Cross,  This  will  give  an  access  sixty  feet  in 
th  front  of  the  new  building ;  and,  if  it  should  be 
i  to  make  an  entrance  at  this  point  to  St.  James's 
U  be  easier  than  to  continue  this  road,  which  will  be 
;ht  line  with  the  Mail. 

Iding  will  necessitate  the  demolition  of  the  present 
aiding  erected  by  Bipley  upon  ^e  site  of  WalUngford 
rds  the  frontage  of  this  building  to  Whitehall,  the 
)lumnB  are  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  building, 
Ently  oEFenaive  to  the  eye.  Th^  are  said  to  have 
;ir  great  height,  against  the  better  judgment  of  the 
r  'to  prevent  the  pediment  from  obscuring  the  light 
>nis.  The  screen  to  the  eourtyard  erected  by  the 
a  happy  in  design,  and  may  probably  be  erected 
Ivantage.  The  interior  of  ihe  boilding,  however,  as 
lost  inconvenient,  and  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair, 
litherto  devised  for  utilising  this  site  has  involved 

attacked  from  certain  quarters  in  the  spirit  which  is 
a  public  works  are  proposed.  It  is  certain,  however, 
tive  would  have  been  met  with  even  greater  oppori- 
lany  grave  difficultiee.  Practically,  for  some  years 
ive  has  rested  between  the  site  now  determined  on 
as  the  Oreat  George  Street  site. 
3ient  for  both  a  War  OflGce  and  an  Admiralty  be 
I  place  these  great  offices  in  immediate  connection  (an 
heat  importance  for  administrative  purposes),  it  would 
urchase  the  whole  of  the  area  bounded,  on  the  one  hand, 
i  Street  and  the  India  Office,  and,  on  the  other,  by 
t  and  the  park.     On  this  land  it  would  be  possible  to 

for  these  two  departments.  As  compared,  however, 
T  decided  on,  the  Great  George  Street  site  would  cost 
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at  least  a  million  more.     The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  site  is 
1,300,000Z.     Of  this,  property  to  the  value  of  240,000i.  has  already 
been  acquired  by  the  Government.     On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of 
the  Spring  Gardens  site,  irrespective  of  the  present  Admiialty  and 
Pay  Office,  which  already  belong  to  the  Government,  is  estimated  at 
460,0002. ;  of  this,  however,  30O,000Z.  is  the  value  of  the  property 
already  belonging  to  the  Crown,  the  purchase  of  which  is  little  more 
than  a  transfer  from  one  pocket  to  the  other.     For  the  Great  George 
Street  site,  therefore.  Parliament  would  have  to  vote  1,060,000/.; 
for  the  Spring  Gardens  site  it  will  be  called  upon  for  a  vote  of 
160,0002.  only,  a  sum  which  will  be  more  than  covered  by  the  sale 
of  houses  already  acquired  in  Parliament  Street.    The  difference 
therefore  of  the  two  transactions  from  a  financial  point  of  viev  is 
enormous. 

When  we  look  at  the  question  from  other  points  of  view  the  con- 
siderations in  favour  of  or  against  the  one  or  otiier  site  are  more  eveidj 
balanced.  If  the  Great  George  Street  site  had  been  taken,  it  would 
have  followed  that  Parliament  Street  would  necessarily  be  widened. 
The  new  buildings  would  undoubtedly  have  been  set  back  to  a  line 
with  the  Home  Office  and  India  Office ;  there  would  be  another  hand- 
some block  of  buildings  on  a  frontage  of  300  feet  to  Parliament 
Street,  thus  widened. 

The  Admiralty  and  War  Office  thus  placed  would  be  very  near  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.    The  houses  in  Great  George  Street  and 
Parliament  Street,  however,  are  the  only  buildings  within  easy  reach 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  which  can  be  used  by  private  firms  of 
agents  and  engineers,  and  by  the  great  number  of  professional  people 
who  must  be  in  attendance  on  Parliament ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  much  personal  inconvenience  would  arise  to  a  large  nomber 
of  persons  if  the  Government  were  to  acquire  the  whole  of  this 
property  for  official  purposes.     There  is  also  no  great  object  to  be 
gained  in  placing  the  professional  departments  so  near  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.    Except  in  the  case  of  the  heads  of  these  depart- 
ments, who  are  members  of  the  Government,  there  is  no  frequent 
communication  between  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  and  the  House 
of  Commons.     On  the  other  hand,  the  site  decided  on  wiU  enable  the 
War  Office  and  Admiralty  to  be  placed  together,  the  former  next  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  with  which  it  has  such  close  coimection;  and  both 
will  be  on  a  site  which  is  historic  as  well  for  the  Army  as  for  the 
Navy.    They  will  both  be  near  to  the  clubs  in  Pall  MaU.    For  the 
convenience  of  the  numerous  persons  who  have  to  come  on  business 
to  these  departments,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Whitehall  site 
will  be  the  more  suitable.     The  opportunity  for  architectural  effect 
in  the  Spring  Gardens  site  will  also  be  far  greater  than  in  Greai 
George  Street.     In  the  latter  the  faf ade  to  the  park  would  not  be 
conspicuous,  nor  would  that  along  Great  George  Street.    The  frontage 
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to  Parliament  Street  would  probably  be  equally  good  as  that  of  the 
proposed  building  at  Whitehall.  The  fa9ades  of  the  proposed 
building  in  Spring  Crardens,  looking  upon  the  Mall  and  across  the 
Parade,  afford  a  far  greater  opportunity  to  an  architect  for  pro- 
ducing an  effect.  There  remains  only  the  question  of  widening 
Parliament  Street.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  improvement 
will  be  abandoned  because  the  Spring  Grardens  site  is  adopted.  The 
Government  owns  about  half  the  houses  fronting  Parliament  Street, 
which  must  be  pulled  down  in  order  to  effect  the  widening.  This 
property  has  been  bought  on  most  reasonable  terms.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  any  public  authority  taking  over  this  property  at 
a  fair  value,  and  obtaining  compulsory  powers  to  purchase  the  re- 
maining frontage  along  Parliament  Street  and  in  King  Street,  might 
effect  the  widening  of  Parliament  Street,  and  by  the  letting  the 
new  frontages  of  that  street  and  of  a  widened  King  Street,  set  further 
back,  for  a  handsome  block  of  buildings,  might  quite  recoup  the 
expenditure.  Negotiations  with  this  object  are  already  in  hand 
between  the  Government  and  the  Metropolitan  Board,  to  whom  the 
duty  of  effecting  a  purely  metropolitan  improvement  would  seem 
more  appropriately  to  belong. 

Two  minor  objections  have  been  made  to  the  proposed  buildings 
on  the  present  Admiralty  site  which  it  may  be  well  to  notice.  The 
one  is  that  any  great  building  erected  on  this  site  will  dwarf  the 
existing  Horse  Guards.  This,  however,  may  easily  be  avoided  by 
providing  that  the  range  of  buildings  between  the  Horse  Guards 
and  the  main  block  of  buildings  fronting  the  Parade  shall  be  kept 
low  and  distinct,  so  as  to  separate  the  Horse  Guards  from  the  new 
buildings.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  notice  that  most  able  and  distin- 
guished architects  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Horse  Guards  is  defi- 
cient in  height.  The  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  than  whom  no  architect  of 
modem  times  had  a  tmer  eye  for  proportion,  prepared,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Government,  a  design  for  adding  considerably  to  the  height  of 
this  building — a  design  now  at  the  Office  of  Works,  and  which  is  one 
of  considerable  beauty.  The  frontage  of  the  Horse  Guards  to  the 
Parade,  however,  is  one  to  which  the  public  are  accustomed.  It  has 
many  merits  when  looked  at  as  a  whole,  though  open  to  some  ex- 
ception. It  is  improbable  that  public  opinion  would  suffer  it  to  be 
tampered  with.  The  frontage  to  Whitehall  is  of  a  very  different 
character.  It  has  no  merit  whatever,  and  the  detached  wiugs  are  as 
ugly  as  they  are  inconvenient.  This  frontage  might,  with  very  great 
advantage,  be  remodelled,  and  for  this  purpose  Sir  Charles  Barry's 
plans  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

Another  minor  objection  raised  to  the  proposed  new  buildings 
is  that  the  frontage  to  Whitehall  is  not  extended  in  the  direction 
of  Charing  Cross  by  taking  Messrs.  Biddulph's  bank  and  the  houses 
which  lie  between  this  bank  and  that  of  Messrs.  Drummond.     The 
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Council  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  have  indeed  go«e  fbrtiier  in 
their  criticisms,  and  have  entered  a  protest  against  the  scheme  <m 
the  ground   that  it  does  not   provide  for  the  prolongatioii  of  the 
Mall,  at  its  full  width,  to  Charing  Cross,  so  as  to  inake  &  mde 
entrance  to  the  park  at  this  point.     This  would  necessitate  the  poi' 
chase  of  Messrs.  Drummond's  bank  and  other  houses  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Spring  GaxdenSh    To  both  of  these  propoBsIs 
the  main  objection  is  that  of  expense.    The  pfolongaticRa  of  the 
Mall  and  the  purchase  of  Drummond's  bank  and  the  opposite  honsBB 
would  probably  cost   300,0002.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  is  adequate  to  this  great  cost.    It  waoU 
give  an  entrance  <^  about   150  feet ;  but,  as  already  shown,  sn 
entrance  to  the  park  of  70  feet  in  width  can  be  seeuied  under  the 
presfflit  proposal  without  any  great  cost,  and  by  the  purchase  of  ealj 
two  houses  at  the  entrance  to  Spring  Gardens. 

The  purchase  of  Messrs.  Biddulph's  bank,  and  the  other  houses  up 
to  Messrs.  Dnunmond's,  would  entail  a  cost  estimated  at  2W,OO0L 
If  these  were  removed,  the  new  building  would  be  extended  hy  100  feet 
along  Whitehall,  and  the  total  frontage  would  be  560  feet,  in  Uea  d 
460  feet.  It  would  then  be  brought  close  up  to  Messrs.  Drummond's 
bank,  instead  of  ending  at  Messrs.  Biddulph's.  In  neither  caae,  ho^v^ 
ever,  would  the  angle  of  the  new  building,  and  its  two  frontages,  be 
visible  &om  Charing  Cross  or  Whitehall.  The  acquisition,  ihetefoTt, 
of  the  additional  frontage  at  so  large  a  cost  did  not  appear  to  be 
advisable ;  the  less  so  as  the  additional  space  is  not  required  &r  the 
purpose  of  the  departments.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  site  ia 
estimated  at  460,000^.,  and  for  this  a  building  area  of  112,000 
square  feet  will  be  obtained.  The  additional  building  area  of  12,000 
feet  would  be  acquired  by  the  purchase  of  Messrs.  BiddnlpVs  hsnk 
and  the  adjoining  houses,  at  a  cost  of  250,0002.  The  disproporticii 
is  so  great,  that  nothing  but  the  overpowering  wants  of  the  paUic 
service  would  justify  the  expenditure.  If  the  question  is  to  be 
decided  on  its  artistic  merits,  it  may  be  considered  that,  in  a  street 
such  as  Whitehall,  which  at  this  point  is  not  a  wide  (me,  a  frontage 
of  460  feet  is  quite  sufficient  for  architectural  effect,  and  that  a 
larger  site  should  be  avoided  rather  than  courted.  If  it  be  objected 
that  a  public  building  should  not  be  brought  into  immediate  connee- 
tion  with  a  private  bank,  such  as  Messrs.  Biddulph's,  there  may  be 
quoted  the  case  of  Somerset  House,  the  Strand  frontage  of  which 
immediately  adjoins  houses  of  a  very  inferior  order,  behind  which 
extends  the  main  quadrangle  of  the  great  building.  This  facade 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  our  public  buildings 
in  London,  and  it  cannot  be  contended  that  it  ought  to  be  separated 
from  the  adjoining  houses. 

These  minor  objections  to  the  proposal  did  not  prevail  in  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  which  the  Bill  was  refared ; 
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the  Bill  for  the  acquisition  of  the  site  passed  the  House  without 
oppoatioii;  and  although  Lord  Bedesdale  and  Lord  Stratheden 
raised  objeetioiifl  to  it  in  the  Upper  House,  and  entered  a  fonnal 
protest,  alleging^  their  preference  for  the  Great  George  Street  site, 
they  did  not  recrive  much  support,  and  the  measure  received  the 
Royal  Assent.  In  a  short  time  the  general  body  of  architects  will 
be  invited  to  send  in  designs  for  the  new  buildings.  The  block-plan 
which  has  been  submitted  to  Parliament  is  in  no  sense  a  definitive 
one ;  it  was  merely  framed  to  show  how  the  proposed  site  might  be 
made  available  for  buildings  suitable  and  sufficient  for  the  two  great 
departments.  The  architects  will  be  in  no  way  bound  down  to  it ; 
and  it  may  be  that  many  other  plans  will  be  suggested  in  the  com- 
petition, which  will  utilise  the  site  to  better  advantage.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  new  buildings  will  cost  at  least  600,0002.  In  order 
to  prevent  any  inconvenience  to  the  Admiralty  by  unnecessary 
removail,  the  buildings  will  be  erected  in  two  blocks,  the  first  of 
which  most  be  completed  and  be  fit  to  receive  the  Admiralty  before 
the  other  is  commenced.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  building 
must  be  spread  over  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  ten  years 
will  probably  elapse  before  both  departments  are  housed  there.  A 
commencement  will  be  made  by  pulling  down  Spring  Gardens 
Terrace  and  the  lower  half  of  New  Street;  and  on  this  site  the 
first  block  can  be  built,  leaving  intact,  for  the  present,  the  existing 
main  Admiralty  building ;  while  the  sub-departments,  now  accom- 
modated in  Spring  Crardens  Terrace  and  New  Street,  can  easily 
be  provided  for  in  the  houses  in  Spring  Gardens,  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  acquire. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  looks  at  the  plan  of  the  pro- 
posed building,  that  the  block  of  buildings  to  be  erected  on  this  site 
fronting  the  Parade  might  be  balanced  hereafter  with  advantage  by 
another  block  on  the  south  of  the  Parade.     The  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  Horse  Guards  to  the  frontage  of  the  new  building  to  the 
north  of  the  Parade  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  from  the  same  point 
to  the  frontage  of  the  old  Treasury  buildings  to  the  south  of  the  Parade. 
A  building,  therefore,  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  low  houses  which 
now  form  the  residences  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would  stand  in  front  of  the  long  line  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  would  break  the  monotony  of  that  very  dull 
and  uninteresting  erection  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.     It  would  provide 
acconmiodation  for  some  of  the  departments  of  State  not  already  housed 
in  Whitehall,  and  complete  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  concentration 
of  tlie  public  offices.     Such  a  building  need  not  be  of  the  same  design 
as  the  new  War  Office  on  the  opposite  side  ;  the  width  of  the  Parade 
is  90  great  that  uniformity  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  but  the 
blocks  of  buildings  would  bear  a  certain  relation  to  one  another. 
Dover  House,  the   lease   of  which   shortly  falls  in,  would  form  a 
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most  convenient  and  dignified  residence  for  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
buildings  thus  erected  round  three  sides  of  the  great  square  formiBg 
the  parade  ground,  with  the  Horse  Guards  as  its  centre,  the  Admiralty 
and  War  Office  to  the  left,  and  the  other  public  offices  to  the  light, 
might  form  the  most  noble  group  in  Europe,  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Empire,  and  clearly  indicating  their  objects  and 
meaning. 

To  \Miitehall  and  Parliament  Street  the  effect  would  be  not  much 
inferior.  From  Charing  Gross  to  Parliament  Square  there  would 
be  on  the  west  side  a  succession  of  great  buildings ;  first  the  new  War 
Office  and  Admiralty,  with  a  frontage  of  nearly  500  feet ;  next,  the 
Horse  Guards  remodelled  and  increased  in  height,  with  a  fiontage 
of  300  feet ;  then  the  Treasury  buildings,  with  a  similar  length  of 
frontage ;  the  Home  Office,  of  equal  frontage ;  and,  lastly,  a  Uock  of 
buildings  fronting  the  widened  Parliament  Street,  for  a  distance  also 
of  something  over  300  feet.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Whitdall  the 
only  buildings  at  present  of  any  architectural  pretension  are  the 
Banqueting  House  of  Inigo  Jones,  now  Whitehall  Chapel,  and  Montague 
House ;  but  the  sites  of  Garington  House  and  Grwydyr  House  and  tk 
corner  of  Bichmond  Terrace,  which  belong  to  the  Crown,  might  be 
made  available  for  detached  buildings  for  Crovernment  purpose 
worthy  of  this  position.  Whitehall  thus  improved  and  Parliament 
Street  thus  widened  would  make  a  grand  and  most  suitable  approach 
to  Westminster. 

In  Westminster  itself  a  great  improvement  is  now  at  last  within 
the  range  of  possibility ;  the  new  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand  will  be 
completed  within  a  few  days,  and  the  judges  and  lawyers  will  take  a 
final  leave  of  the  old  buildings  adjoining  Westminster  Hall,  with  which 
they  have  been  so  long  associated.  It  has  long  been  understood,  and 
indeed  it  was  almost  a  Parliamentary  bargain,  that  whenever  this 
should  be  the  case,  the  old  Law  Courts  adjoining  Westminster  Hall 
would  be  demolished.  These  buildings  are  of  no  architectural  mait 
whatever.  Their  removal  will  disclose  the  west  side  of  Westminster 
Hall.  It  will  be  most  interesting  to  see  the  effect  of  this,  and  to 
appreciate  how  far  the  long  and  simple  line  of  this  ancient  building 
will  harmonise  with  the  general  outline,  and  the  elaborate  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  are  known  to  be  flying 
buttresses  to  the  Hall,  which  are  now  embedded  and  concealed  in  the 
party-walls  of  the  Law  Courts.  It  may  be  that  these  buttresses  will 
sufficiently  break  the  rigid  lines  of  the  Hall. 

It  was,  however,  the  decided  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  tiiat 
the  effect  of  Westminster  Hall  standing  out  against  his  own  more 
decorated  building  would  not  be  good,  and  he  intended  to  mask  it 
by  a  wing  starting  from  the  entrance  to  his  building  opposite  to  the 
Abbey,  and  which,  meeting  another  wing  bom  the  Clock  Tower, 
would  enclose  New  Palace  Yard.     At  the  corner  of  this  he  pro- 
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poBed  a  lofty  gateway  as  the  entrance  to  Palace  Yard,  and  forming 
an  approach  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  Westminster  Hall.  The 
wing  in  front  of  Westminster  Hall  would  not  be  advanced  so  far  as 
the  present  Law  Courts ;  the  street  here  would  he  widened,  and  the 
approach  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Victoria  Tower  would  be 
greatly  improved.  Whether  this  plan  should  be  carried  out,  at  all 
events  to  the  extent  of  masking  Westminster  Hall  by  a  wing 
harmonising  with  the  rest  of  the  great  building,  must  await  deter- 
mination till  the  effect  of  Westminster  Hall  when  disclosed  by  the 
demolition  of  the  Law  Courts  can  be  appreciated.  The  old  Hall  is  a 
building  of  such  interest  that  any  presumption  would  be  in  favour  of 
leaving  it  open  to  view ;  if,  however,  Sir  Charles  Barry's  anticipations 
should  prove  to  be  correct,  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  the  greatest  of 
his  works  to  refrain  from  completing  it,  in  accordance  with  his  in- 
tentions, at  all  events  to  the  extent  indicated  above. 

An  improvement  has  recently  been  effected  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Abbey,  owing  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  Canon  Farrar,  assisted  by 
a  contribution  from  the  Government.  The  disused  graveyard  of  St. 
Margaret's,  to  the  north  of  the  Abbey,  has  been  grassed  over,  and  the 
tombstones  removed ;  St.  Margaret's  Church  has  also  been  recently 
repaired  and  improved.  This  church  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
foimdations  in  London,  and  though  it  has  often  been  modernised 
and  altered,  it  has  many  most  interesting  associations.  It  is  essen- 
tially the  Church  of  the  House  of  Commons,  indissolubly  connected 
with  its  history,  and  specially  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Irrespective,  however,  of  its  associations,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  this  church  does  not  add  to  rather  than  detract  from  the 
general  architectural  effect  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  If  it  hides  a 
part  of  the  Abbey  from  those  looking  from  the  north  of  Parliament 
Square,  it  at  least  breaks  the  long  line  of  the  building,  which  for 
want  of  a  central  tower  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  height.  The  com- 
parison also  between  St.  Margaret's,  itself  a  very  large  church,  and 
the  Abbey  is  not  without  advantage  to  the  latter.  There  are  also 
points  of  view  where  the  tower  of  St.  Margaret's,  the  Abbey  towers, 
and  the  Clock  tower  are  seen  en  ichdon,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  groups  in  London. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  which  is  possible  in  London  has 
yet  to  be  effected  in  this  neighbourhood;  the  south  of  the  Abbey, 
with  its  beautiful  group  of  chapter-house  and  cloisters,  is  completely 
hidden  from  view  by  the  line  of  houses  in  Old  Palace  Yard  and  in 
Abingdon  Street.  No  nobler  public  improvement  could  be  effected 
than  that  of  removiDg  these  houses  so  as  to  open  a  view  of  the  Abbey. 
If  this  were  done,  it  would  also  be  possible  to  carry  out  another  project 
-which  was  suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Barry — that  of  adding  a  new 
cloister  to  the  south  of  the  Abbey,  specially  for  the  reception  of  the 
monuments  of  those  whom  the  nation  may  desire  to  honour,  and 
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to  serve  as  a  kind  of  '  campo-santo '  in  connection  with  the  Abbey. 
The  interior  of  the  Abbey  is  already  so  crowded  with  monaments 
that  there  is  grave  difficulty  in -finding  suitable  sites  for  the  demands 
which  are  made  upon  it^  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  add  many  more 
without  seriously  interfering  with  the  beauty  of  the  bnildhig.  A 
cloister  in  connection  with  the  Abbey  and  on  the  site  of  the  houBes 
in  Old  Palace  Yard  might  properly  supply  this  want,  and  would  not 
materially  interfere  with  the  view  of  the  Abbey.  The  purchase  of 
the  houses  in  Old  Palace  Yard  would  probably  cost  about  100,0002,; 
and  of  those  in  Abingdon  Street,  as  far  as  Great  College  Street,  u 
order  to  complete  such  a  scheme,  a  further  sum  of  the  same  amount : 
and  in  addition  there  would  be  the  cost  of  the  new  cloister. 

What  a  great  opportunity  is  here  open  to  some  wealthy  London^ 
to  connect  himself  with  a  scheme,  great  enough  to  cany  his  name 
down  to  remote  future,  and  to  effect  an  improvement  which  would 
ennoble  and  beautify  this  the  most  historic  part  of  London  beyond 
any  other  thing  which  could  be  suggested.  In  default,  however,  of 
any  such  benefactor,  and  with  the  many  works  which  the  Govern- 
ment  has  in  hand,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Parliament  wili 
be  induced  at  present  to  vote  the  necessary  means.  Indeed,  bo  far 
as  the  removal  of  the  bouses  and  the  widening  of  Abingdon  Street 
are  concerned,  the  improvement  would  be  a  metropolitan  one,  whicli 
would  fall  more  properly  upon  local  funds. 

If  this,  however,  could  be  effected,  little  would  remain  to  be  dooe 
in  this  part  of  London  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Abbey 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Parliament  Square,  with  its  approach 
&om  Charing  Cross,  would  be  unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  world  for 
the  variety  of  its  architectural  features,  and  for  the  general  dignity  of 
its  buildings.  It  may  be  added  that  the  sites  of  the  Westminster 
Court  House  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  and  of  the  house  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  Great  Creorge  Street,  looking  upon  Parliament  Square, 
would  afford  a  splendid  position  for  handsome  buildings,  which  on 
their  part  would  add  much  to  the  general  effect  of  the  snnoonding 
groups.  Charing  Cross  ought  also  be  improved  if  the  National 
Crallery  were  a  more  imposing  building.  Proposals  have  been  made 
at  various  times  for  raising  the  centre  and  wings  of  this  gallery,  and 
notably  a  plan  was  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  which  at  no 
great  expense  would  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  a  building 
which,  though  wanting  in  height  and  dignity  for  so  good  a  site,  if^ 
not  without  merit ;  probably  this  would  be  better  than  to  puU  down 
the  frontage,  and  to  rebuild  it  on  a  wholly  different  design,  as  was 
proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Barry. 

Leaving  this  part  of  London,  which  is  the  main  centre  of  it? 
architectural,  political,  and  historical  interest,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  advert  to  the  changes  which  are  about  to  be  made  at  what  maybe 
called  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fashionable  West  End  of  London. 
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namely,  Hyde  Park  Comer.  The  intolerable  nuisance  to  the  London 
world  of  the  block  at  this  point,  owing  to  the  meeting  of  traffic  from 
the  north  of  London,  down  Qrosvenor  Place  to  Victoria  Station, 
with  that  coming  eastward  and  westward  along  Piccadilly,  and 
the  carriages  entering  and  leaving  Hyde  Park,  has  too  long  been  the 
subject  of  complaint. 

Many  schemes  have  at  various  times  been  devised  with  the  object 
of  aflfording  a  remedy  for  this.  Twice  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
House  of  Commons  has  voted  money  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
improvement.  One  of  these  proposals  was  to  carry  a  road  from 
Hamilton  Place  across  the  comer  of  the  Park  to  Halkin  Street, 
tunnelling  under  Constitution  Hill ;  the  other  was  to  cross  Constitu- 
tion Hill  at  the  level.  Both  these  schemes  were  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, or  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  consents  after  the  House  of 
Commons  had  voted  the  money.  It  is  obvious  also  that  a  single  road 
from  Hamilton  Place  to  Halkin  Street  would  only  in  part  meet  the 
difficulty.  It  would  divert  some  of  the  traffic  of  the  north  of  London 
to  Victoria  Station  from  proceeding  along  Piccadilly  to  G-rosvenor 
Place ;  but  it  would  only  partially  alleiviate  the  block  arising  from  the 
number  of  carriages  entering  and  leaving  Hyde  Park,  and  meeting 
the  immense  through  traffic  of  Piccadilly. 

The  scheme  ^  which  is  now  in  course  of  being  carried  into  execution 

by  the  G-ovemment,  but  mainly  at  the  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 

was  first  suggested  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  A.  £.  Mitford,  the  secretary 

to  the  Office  of  Works.    It  was  adopted  during  the  present  year 

after  a  careful  examination  of  the  many  other  schemes  which  have 

been  proposed,  and  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  the  past  session. 

It  is  intended  to  cut  off  the  comer  of  the  Green  Park  by  a  line 

drawn  from  Hamilton  Place  to  Halkin  Street,  and  to  make  this  line 

the  new  boundary  to  the  Green  Park.     The  space  between  this  and 

Hyde  Park  Comer,  boimded  by  Piccadilly  on  the  north  and  Grosvenor 

Place,  will  be  levelled  to  a  gentle  slope  from  Piccadilly,  and  made 

into  an  open  '  place,'  in  which  wide  roads  will  be  indicated,  from 

Hamilton  Place  to  Halkin  Street,  from  Hamilton  Place  to  Grosvenor 

Crescent,  and  from  the  entrance  to  Hyde  Park  to  the  new  entrance 

to  the  Green  Park,  while  Piccadilly  and  Grosvenor  Place  will  be 

widened.    The  new  entrance  to  the  Chreen  Park  will  be  half-way 

between  Hamilton  Place  and  Halkin  Street,  and  Constitution  Hill 

will  be  altered  so  as  to  approach  this  entrance  in  a  straight  line.     The 

key  to  the  whole  scheme,  however,  is  the  removal  of  the  Triumphal 

Arch,  on  which  the  Wellington  Monument  is  placed,  from  its  present 

position  to  the  point  where  Constitution  Hill  will  in  future  meet  the 

open  place,  and  where  it  will  form  the  entrance  to  the  Green  Park. 

It  is  this  removal  alone  which  makes  it  possible  to  widen  the  upper 

part  of  Grosvenor  Place  and  Piccadilly,  and  unless  this  be  effected  it 

2  See  Plan. 
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would  be  impossible  to  g;ive  the  effect  of  an  open  place  to  the  ground 
between  the  two  parks. 

.  The  main  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  plan&risefrom 
the  removal  of  the  Arch,  and  many  suggestions  have  been  made  for 
modifying  the  plan  so  as  to  dispense  with  this  removaL  A  carefol 
examination,  however,  of  the  gradients  and  general  nature  oC  the 
grounds  will  show  that  this  would  practically  be  impossible.  If  the 
Arch  were  left  where  it  now  is,  and  the  other  part  of  the  plan  were 
carried  out,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  royal  entrance  to  Hyde 
Park  from  the  Green  Park  to  pass  under  the  Arch.  The  road  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  made  round  the  Arch,  and  so  as  to  enter 
Hyde  Park  by  one  of  the  side  gates.  This  would  be  £Gttal  to  the 
dignity  of  the  approach,  and  the  Arch  would  cease  to  have  any 
meaning  as  the  entrance  to  the  Park  and  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
it  would  be  left  suspended  above  the  general  level  of  the  snironnding 
place. 

It  was  further  objected  that  the  Arch  in  its  new  position  will  be 
askew  to  the  arches  forming  the  main  entrance  to  Hyde  Park,  and 
will  cease  to  be  a  part  of  an  architectural  group  with  theuL  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  Arch  will  no  longer  be  parallel  to  the  beautiful 
entrance  to  Hyde  Park,  but  will  be  at  an  angle  to  this  line.  It  will 
be  distant,  however,  over  a  hundred  yards  from  the  entrance  to  Hyde 
Park,  and  will  no  longer  have  any  relation  to  the  other  arches.  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  the  fact  of  its  being  placed  at  an  angle  to 
the  lines  of  Piccadilly  and  Grosvenor  Place,  so  £Eir  fix)m  being  unsightly 
or  inartistic^  will  be  the  very  reverse,  and  that  the  approach  from  the 
one  park  to  the  other  will  be  increased  in  dignity.  The  genoal  effect 
of  a  wide  open  place  at  this  point,  bringing  into  view  the  fine  blocks 
of  houses  which  are  now  sunk  in  the  depression  of  Crrosvenor  Place, 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  good. 

The  Arch  in  its  new  position  will  be  not  more  than  five  feet 
below  its  present  level,  a  difference  that  will  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
Much  has  been  said  as  to  removal  of  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,   which  now   surmounts  the  Arch.     It  seemed  to  be 
very  undesirable  to  come  to  any  decision  on  this  point  so  long  as  the 
main  scheme  was  undecided,  as  it  was  probable  that  a  oontzoveisy 
might  arise  upon  the  point  whether  the  statue  should  be  displaced 
from  the  Arch  or  not,  and  the  whole  scheme  might  easily  have  been 
wrecked  upon  it.   A  very  strong  and  all  but  unanimous  representation, 
however,  has  been  made  to  the  Government  by  the  Fellows  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  urging  that  the   opportunity  should  be  taken  of 
removing  the  statue  from  its  position  on  the  Arch,  where  it  L^ 
alleged  it  offends  against  every  canon  and  principle  of  art.    In 
deference  to  the  views  of  so  distinguished  a  body  it  has  been  de- 
termined to  make  endeavours  to  find  a  better  and  not  less  dignified 
position  for  the  statue.     Possibly  such  a  site  may  be  found  in  the 
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open  place  which  will  be  formed  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  or  at  some 
contiguoos  point  in  Hyde  Park ;  nothing,  however,  but  experience 
can  test  this,  and  it  will  be  easy  when  the  statue  is  removed  from 
the  Arch  to  make  practical  experiment  in  this  direction. 

Another  improvement  in  course  of  progress  has  reference  to  the 
Tower  of  London.  It  has  already  been  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  this  Beview,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitford,  who  described  the  general 
objects  aimed  at,  and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  at 
the  Tower  during  the  last  few  years,  of  which  this  is  to  be  the 
crowning  feature.  It  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  shortly  that  it  is 
proposed  to  pull  down  the  enormous  and  hideous  storehouses  which 
now  block  up  the  view  of  the  Tower  fix)m  the  river,  and  on  their  site 
to  rebuild  the  inner  wall  of  the  Tower  and  the  Lantern  Tower  upon 
the  foundation  of  their  old  walls.  It  is  also  intended  to  remove  the 
low  building  which  now  abuts  on  the  south  wall  of  the  keep,  which  is 
used  as  an  armoury,  and  which  greatly  interferes  with  the  beauty  of 
the  White  Tower.  The  armour  will  be  more  suitably  placed  in  the 
upper  floor  of  the  Tower. 

The  whole  circle  of  the  Tower  of  London  will  then  again  appear, 
and  the  central  keep  will  stand  out,  unencumbered  by  other  build- 
ings, in  all  its  pHstine  grandeur.  Ample  authorities  exist  for  the 
restoration,  and,  though  it  is  impossible  to  give  back  the  very  stones, 
it  is  easy  to  reconstruct  an  exact  and  authentic  presentment  of  the 
old  fortress  as  it  stood  in  olden  times.  The  cost  of  the  operations 
will  be  trifling  compared  with  the  object  to  be  attained.  The  new 
building  will  be  erected  for  no  more  than  6,000^.,  of  which  2,000?. 
will  be  recouped  by  the  sale  of  the  old  materials  of  the  warehouse. 

A  Society  which  is  doing  most  useful  work  in  promoting  a  rever- 
ence and  care  for  the  few  ancient  buildings  remaining  to  us,  and  which 
deserves  every  encouragement,  but  which  like  all  specialists  is  bound 
to  have  its  subject  a  little  on  the  brain,  has  recently  pronounced  the 
proposed  restorations  to  be  mischievous,  illusory,  and  ridiculous.  They 
are  content  indeed  that  the  War  Office  storehouses,  which  must  almost 
come  within  their  category  of  ancient  buildings,  should  be  demolished, 
but  they  would  be  better  pleased  if  nothing  were  built  on  their  site. 
The  mistake  which  this  Society  makes  is  in  supposing  that  the  Tower 
of  London  is  a  mere  ruin,  interesting  and  valuable  only  from  its  his- 
torical and  archaeological  associations.    In  fact  the  Tower  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  this.    It  is  still  a  fortress,  a  barrack,  an  armoiury,  a 
storehouse,  a  place  of  residence  for  numerous  officials,  and  a  museum. 
The  only  function  it  has  yet  lost  is  that  of  a  political  Bastille.     It  is 
instinct  with  life  in  every  part.     Military  authorities  still  attribute 
to  it  a  great  value.    The  consent  of  the  War  Office  to  the  demolition 
of  the  great  storehouses  was  only  obtained  upon  the  understanding 
that  accommodation  would  be  found  in  new  buildings  for  a  number  of 
offices  which  ar^  required  for  the  service  of  the  Tower.    To  erect 
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these  buildings  upon  any  other  design  than  the  original  on^of  whidiwe 
have  the  most  perfect  record,  would,  it  is  submitted,  be  to  repeat  the 
error  of  those  who  constructed  the  unsightly  buildings  now  to  be 
removed,  and  could  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  The  leatora- 
tions  effected  during  the  last  few  years  by  Mr.  Salvin  will  give  a 
forecast  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  new  works  will  be  carried  oat,  and 
as  no  one  of  the  most  eminent  archseologists  has  ever  cast  a  stone  at 
the  work  already  completed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  work  will 
equally  pass  muster  with  all  who  reverence  and  respect  the  put 

It  wiU  be  seen,  then,  that  the  Government,  within  the  limits  whieh 
are  possible  to  it,  is  doing  its  best  in  respect  of  public  werks  in 
London  which  are  not  merely  of  local  concern.  It  will  rest  \rith  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  or  with  whatever  body  may  in  future  be  the  mnm- 
cipal  government  for  a  united  London,  to  supplement  these  worb  with 
others  of  purely  local  interest.  The  task  before  them  in  impioviDg 
the  access  to  many  parts  of  London,  in  clearing  away  bad  distiicts, 
and  replacing  them  with  a  better  class  of  houses  for  the  labonxiog 
people,  in  building  bridges,  providing  parks,  and  in  administedng  to 
other  wants  of  a  people  numbering  nearly  five  millions,  is,  and  must 
always  be,  immense ;  their  constituents  the  ratepayers  will  doubtleBg 
support  them  in  taking  a  broad  view  of  their  duties  under  the  belief 
that,  within  reasonable  limits,  no  money  is  better  spent  than  that 
which  results  in  adding  dignity  and  beauty  to  this  great  dtj,  io 
that  all  its  citizens  may  feel  a  pride  in  it,  and  that  Londcm  naj  as 
much  excel  all  other  cities  in  interest  and  grandeur  as  it  doeB  in 
extent  and  population. 

(jr.  Shaw  Lxrtbi. 
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THE   JEWS. 

A  Defebhed  Beferbnbeb. 

Afieb  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Adler's  criticism  on  my  last  paper,  the 
general  diBcussion  of  the  Jewish  question  was  interrupted  bj  a  great 
calamity.  The  Jews  in  Southern  Bussia  and  Poland  had  multiplied 
out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  beyond  the  en- 
durance of  the  producing  class.  A  social  convulsion  of  terrible 
violence  was  the  result.  The  emotions  evoked  by  these  tragic 
scenes  rendered  the  cool  treatment  of  an  historical  problem  for  the 
time  impossible,  the  more  so  as  with  the  pity  and  indignation 
awakened  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  was  mingled  an  outburst  of 
the  political  feeling  against  Bussia,  and  against  a  Crovemment  sus- 
pected of  not  being  sufficiently  hostile  to  her  designs. 

That  the  Jews  should  hate  a  power  which  has  kept  them  under 
disabilities,  and  prevented  them  from  extending  their  activity  over 
the  whole  of  its  empire,  is  natural;   and  we   can  understand  the 
efforts  of   the  Hebrew    press  to   propagate  the  antipathy,  though 
reason  bids  us  be  on  our  guard  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  drag 
us  into  a  Bussian  war.    But  English  hatred  of  Bussia  is  less  intelli- 
gible.   In  its  origin  it  was  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  the  man 
who  committed  the  only  falsification  of  documents  of  which  a  British 
statesman  was  ever  guilty,  by  laying  before  Parliament  the  garbled 
despatches  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes.     Seventy  years  ago  England 
and  Bussia  were  by  their  allied  arms  saving  the  independence  of 
nations,  and  hardly  any  name  was  then  dearer  to  Englishmen  than 
that  of  Bussian.    There  are  no  two  countries  whose  real  interests  clash 
less.    The  S^tav  must  be  permitted  to  have  his  aspirations  as  well  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon.     That  a  great  and  growing  nation  should  strive  to 
reach  an  open  sea  had  been  admitted  to  be  natural  even  by  the  poli- 
ticians who  the  other  day  were  trading  on  this  antipathy.    Suppose 
JluBsia  did  reach  the  open  sea,  what  harm  ?     Why  should  her  fleet 
threaten  the  road  to  India  more  than  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
powers?    Is  Constantinople  nearer  to  the  route  than  Tunis?     If 
Kussia  in  Asia  is  the  bugbear,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
frontier  of  empire  is  always  restless:    that  of  British  India  has 
been  constantly  advancing  as  well  as  that  of  Bussia  in  Asia.    It  is  one 
thing  to  be  brought  into  collision  with  barbarous  tribes,  to  subdue 
and  to  annex  them ;  it  is  another  to  cross  a  great  mountain  chain 
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for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  territory  of  a  civilised  jKmer.  There 
are  people  who  subsist  on  these  alarms.  Bussia  is  an  aato(»acjry  but 
she  has  been  an  autocracy,  so  £ar,  of  nature  and  necessity,  imlike  that 
usurping  tyranny  which  had  overthrown  liberty  in  France,  and 
which,  together  with  the  brutal  despotism  of  Turkey,  was  our  ally  in 
the  Crimean  War.  Her  political  development  is  yet  to  come,  and 
when  it  comes  it  may  not  be  the  same  as  ours ;  for  there  are  other 
things  beside  Parliaments  in  the  store  of  destiny.  A  nation  which  is 
itself  holding  two  hundred  millions  of  Hindoos  in  subjection,  cannot 
afford  to  be  politically  purist.  On  no  occasion  can  the  Buasian 
Government  be  proved,  or,  as  I  firmly  believe,  will  it  be  pronoonGed 
by  impartial  history,  to  have  done  England,  or  thought  of  doing  her, 
any  sort  of  wrong.  Nicholas  wronged  the  Magyar,  perhaps,  bat  not 
England ;  and  we  know  now,  beyond  doubt,  how  and  for  what  pur- 
poses the  quarrel  was  fastened  upon  him  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Beddiffe. 

Alexander  the  Second  came  to  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
with  us,  yet  he  soon  showed  his  desire  to  return  to  the  old  amity,  and 
in  token  of  it  gave  England  his  daughter.  His  friendship  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  which  led  him  to  speak  kind  words  to 
them  in  their  agony,  was  accompanied  by  no  sinister  action,  and 
need  have  roused  no  jealousy  in  any  English  breast.  That  he  had 
a  right  to  demand  justice  for  the  oppressed  Christians  of  Turk^, 
and  that  his  complaint  was  well  founded,  Europe  allowed  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Constantinople.  Not  till  he  had  vainly  invoked  joint 
action  did  he  act  alone ;  and  he  made  known  beforehand  in  a  fiiendlj 
way  to  our  G-ovemment  the  intended  terms  of  peace  which,  when 
embodied  without  much  change  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefiino,  our 
Grovernment  affected  to  regard  as  an  astounding  revelation  of  his 
rapacious  ambition. 

Alexander  the  Third  has  in  no  way  whatever  given  the  slightest 
excuse  for  the  stream  of  calumnious  invective  which  the  oth^  day  was 
being  poured  upon  him  and  his  people,  and  reminded  ua  of  the  ajnUar 
stream  poured  upon  the  American  people  in  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War»  If  anything  has  been  established  by  testimony  it  is  that  the 
Bussian  peasant,  though  dull,  coarse,  and  ignorant,  is  of  a  kindly 
disposition;  yet  '  brutal^  and  ^  savage '  are  now  in  every  rhetorical 
effusion  the  regular  appendages  of  his  name. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  prejudice,  which  showed  itaeU  in  the 
frankest  way,  and  of  the  belief  that  nothing  was  too  bad  to  be  done 
by  a  Bussian,  the  Jewish  version  of  the  quarrel  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted as  authentic,  though  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  the  author  of  which  could  hardly  have  had  any  special  or 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  subject,  since  his  errors  in  dates  betrayed 
ignorance  of  the  Bussian  Calendar,  while  the  Jewish  World  at  once 
laid  claim  to  his  information  as  borrowed  without  acknowledgment 
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from  its  own  colunuuu  When  more  troBtwoFthy  evidence  arrived  in 
the  shape  of  the  Gonsahur  Reports,  it  was  either  entirely  set  aside  or 
scarcely  noticed  by  some  of  the  journals  which  had  led  the  cry. 
Above  all,  the  misdeeds  of  which  it  then  clearly  appeared  that  the 
unhappy  Jews  had  been  guilty,  and  which  accounted  for  the  exaspe- 
ration of  the  peasantry,  were  almost  universally  suppressed  by  writers 
on  the  Jewish  side,  and  the  outpouring  of  invective  was  redoubled,  as 
if  to  drown  the  unwelcome  truUi. 

We  are  hardly  yet  in  a  position  to  say  with  accuracy  what 
occurred  at  the  different  points  of  a  widespread  insurrection.  That 
grievous  excesses  were  committed  is  too  certain,  but  it  seems  also 
certain  that  there  was  great  exaggeration  in  the  Jewish  accounts. 
To  take  the  case  of  Odessa,  a  large  seaport  with  a  mixed  and  very 
turbulent  population,  the  Jewish  pamphlet  says : — 

Meantime  the  seaport  Odessa  had  likewise  been  the  scene  of  an  Anti-Jewish 
riot.  Originally  announced  for  May  13,  it  was  postponed  till  the  Sunday,  May  16, 
without,  however,  any  precautions  being  taken  by  the  Governor,  who  had  as  usual 
been  duly  warned  of  the  impending  outbreak.  Though  only  lasting  for  six  hours, 
the  riot  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  Jew  named  Handelmann,  and  eleven  cases  of 
violation  are  reported,  one  resulting  ^in  death.  Here  the  Jews  seem  to  have  been 
most  energetic  in  their  resistance.  Of  the  800  arrests  made,  150  were  Jews, 
2Q  of  whom  were  afterwards  charged  with  carrying  revolvers  without  a  permit. 
The  police  estimated -the  damage  done  at  1,187,881  roubles;  while  those  more 
immediately  concerned  raised  the  sum  to  three  millions. 

Here  is  the  account  of  the  same  afifair  telegraphed  to  Earl  Gran- 
ville by  Vice-CJonsul  Hunt. 

I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  on  Sunday  the  15tb,  disturbance  was  made 
against  Jews,  rioters  breaking  windows  in  shops  and  houses,  pillaged  low  public- 
houses,  robbed  two  watchmakers  in  worst  part  of  town.  At  11  p.ic.  order  restored 
by  military.  Since  then  there  have  been  several  slight  disturbances,  stopped  directly 
by  military.    Over  one  thousand  persons  arrested. 

Consul-G-eneral  Stanley  was  at  the  time  absent  from  Odessa,  but 
on  his  return  a  week  afterwards  he  endorsed  the  Vice-Consul's  tele- 
gram as  an  exact  account  of  the  facts,  adding : — 

The  disturbances  here  were  never  serious,  and  were  quickly  suppressed. 

The  whole  stock-in-trade  of  the  two  watchmakers'  shops  sacked  would  not 
exceed  202.,  and  the  total  value  of  property  destroyed  and  robbed  is  estimated  at 
not  more  than  2,000/. 

The  broken  windows  were  the  work  of  small  groups  of  men  and  boys,  who  when 
dispersed  and  chased  by  the  soldiers  and  police,  broke,  as  they  ran,  the  windows  of 
Jews  and  Christians  indiscriminately. 

No  stand  was  ever  made  for  a  minute  against  the  police. 

The  gin-shops  here  are  almost  without  exception  kept  by  Jews,  and  as  they 
offfer  plunder  peculiarly  acceptable,  they  naturally  are  always  sacked  in  every  dis- 
turbance, as  they  would  be  were  they  kept  by  Russians. 

The  people,  then  exdted  by  the  liquor,  are  ready  for  more  daring  enterprises. 

Though  the  disturbances  have  never  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  riot,  they 
might  have  done  so  but  for  the  energetic  measures  taken  by  the  Governor-General, 
Prince  DondoukofF-Eorsakoff. 
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From  three  millions  of  roubles  to  two  thousand  pooncbis  a  cm* 
siderable  shrinkage,  and  reminds  us  of  the  fabulous  damages  of  Don 
Facifioo,  which  British  men-«of-war  were  onoe  gloriously  empbjied  in 
enforcing  with  their  broadsides  to  the  Piraeus. 

Nothing  excited  public  feeling  in  this  country  so  much  as  the 
reports  of  hideous  and  numberless  outrages  upon  women ;  but  irith 
regard  to  these  also  there  appears  to  have  been  gross  exaggeiatioD, 
though  unhappily  some  cases  did  occur.  Consnl-Oeneral  Stanley 
states  that  in  his  district,  where  outrages  on  women  were  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  ^on  a  large  scale,  they  had  in  fact  beeamost 
rare. 

That  the  local  authorities  in  some  cases  were  culpably  remies  is 
proved ;  in  other  cases  it  is  proved  that  they  were  prompt  and  ener- 
getic. At  Odessa,  the  Crovemor,  who  is  accused  of  connivance  by  the 
Jewish  Committee,  did  his  duty  well.  At  Warsaw,  the  hands  of  the 
KuBsian  commander  appear  to  have  been  held  by  fear  of  political 
collision  with  the  Poles.  The  charge  of  complicity  against  the  Cential 
Government  was  formally  disclaimed  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Oohen. 
But  it  had  served  its  purpose.  At  the  beginning  of  the  agitation 
you  were  almost  set  down  as  a  Jew-baiter  if  you  refused  to  believe 
that  the  agents  of  the  Czar  had  created  a  fatal  panic  in  a  Christian 
Church  at  Warsaw,  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  the  populace  to  M 
upon  the  Jews. 

It  is,  however,  not  with  the  measure  of  these  calamities,  which  on 
the  lowest  estimate  is  great  enough,  but  with  their  cause  that  in  my 
controversy  with  Dr.  Adler  I  am  concerned.    The  common  belief  u 
that  these  and  other  outbreaks  of  popular  hatred  against  the  Jews 
have  had  their  source  in  religious  fenaticism,  or,  to  use  Mr.  Wolffs 
expression, '  in  the  demoniac  attitude  of  Christianity.'     On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  the  disturbance  was  at  once  dubbed  a  religious  per- 
secution, and  in  Hebrew  journals  the  Agnostic  muse  hurled  poetic 
invectives  against  the  '  Gadarean  swine,'  ^  the  vilest  even  of  those  who 
call  Christ  Lord,'  which  must  have  been  pleasant  reading  for  cardinal 
and  archbishops  who  were  members  of  the  Jewish  Committee.  I  have 
maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  disturbances  are  essentially  not 
religious,  though  religion  too  has  played  its  part,  but  economical  and 
social ;  and  that  the  main  cause  has  always  been  the  unhappy  reladon 
of  a  wandering  and  parasitic  race,  retaining  its  tribal  exdosiveneas, 
to  the  races  among  which  it  sojourns,  and  on  the  produce  of  whose 
labour  it  feeds.     The  words  tribal  and  parasitic  are  used  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  classification,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  available 
terms,  and  not  as  words  of  disparagements  ^he  economical  cause  wiU 
of  course  be  operative  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Jews,  because 
the  greater  the  number,  the  more  odious  and  oppressive  will  be  the 
means  to  which  they  will  be  compelled  to  resort  in  extracting  a  sub- 
sistence  from  the  producing  race.     In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
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FiaDoe^  in  Italy,  the  Jews,. the  avowed  Jews  at  least,  are  a  trifling 
fiaction  of  the  population,  though  important  tl^rongh  their  cohesion, 
activity,  and  wealth*  In  Holland  they  are  little  more  than  1  per  cent. 
In  the  districts  of  Bussia  and.  Poland  which  have  been  the  scenes 
of  these  disturbances,  they  form  3,  4,  9  or  even  1 3  per  cent,  of  the 
popnlation,  their  total  number  being  three  millions  and  a  half. 
Andree  {Zur  Volkakunde  der  Juden)  remarks  that  the  thinner  the 
Jews  are  spread,  the  better  they  are.  The  land  with  which  we  are 
now  dealing,  and  the  natives  of  which  are  the  object  of  unmeasured 
denunciations,  is  that  over  which  the  Jews  are  the  most  thickly 
spread.     If  Andree  is  right,  it  ought  to  be  judged  with  lenity.   . 

In  the  case  of  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Warsaw,  the  British 
Consul  suggests  that  religious  prejudice  was  a  cause  of  the  indif- 
ference with  which  the  upper  classes  viewed  the  sufferings  of  the 
Jews.  This,  avowedly,  is  only  surmise,  and  seems  to  be  partly 
rebutted  by  the  active  participation  of  the  Christians,  here  as  else- 
where, in  the  work  of  relief;  a  &ct  which,  by  the  way,  the  Jewish 
Committee  have  kept  entirely  out  of  view.  In  no  other  case  is  there 
any  suggestion  of  the  kind,  or  any  recorded  circumstance  which 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  origin  of  the  outbreak  was  re- 
ligious. No  drum  ecclesiastic  was  beaten ;  no  priest  is  reported  to 
have  headed  the  mob ;  we  are  are  not  told  that  any  religious  battle- 
cry  ivas  raised.  It  is  not  stated  that  the  Babbis  were  singled  out  for 
attack,  and  though  synagogues  sometimes  suffered,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  special  objects  of  the  popular  fiiry,  which 
seems  to  have  vented  itself  more  on  the  houses  of  the  Jewish  money- 
lenders, or  on  drinking  shops  and  brothels,  where  the  mob  sought 
the  gratification  either  of  its  revenge  or  of  its  lusts.  Nor  do  we  hear 
of  any  attempts  at  forcible  baptism. 

Vice-Consul  Wagstaff  says :  <  On  carefully  investigating  the  causes 
of  the  outbreak,  one  is  led  to  consider  that  the  main  question  at  issue 
between  the  Bussian  and  the  Jew  is  purely  economic'  He  appends 
a 'set  of  demands  formulated  by  the  peasantry,  all  of  which  are  either 
economic  or  social,^  and  which  by  their  grotesque  mixture  of  real  and 
fancied  grievances,  remind  us  of  the  demands  made  by  the  ignorant, 

*  1 .  That  Jews,  members  of  town  oouncils  and  provincial  assemblies,  yioe-directors 
of  town  banks,  members  of  different  institutions  and  committees,  sbonld  volnntarily 
give  up  their  present  posts,  casting  off  the  cloak  of  pride  and  braggadocio ;  as  persons 
not  possessing  civic  honestj,  they  are  unfit  to  hold  snch  places. 

'2.  That  the  Jews  should  impress  on  their  wives  and  daughters  not  to  deck  them- 
selves out  in  silk,  velvet,  gold,  &o.,  as  such  attire  is  neither  in  keeping  with  their 
edncation  nor  the  position  they  hold  in  society. 

'  3.  That  the  Jews  should  dismiss  from  their  service  aU  Bussian  female  servants, 
who^  after  living  in  Jewish  houses,  certainly  become  prostitutes,  forget  their  religion, 
and  who  are  intentionally  depraved  by  the  Jews. 

'  4.  To  banish,  without  delay,  all  Jews  belonging  to  other  places  who  do  not  possess 
any  real  property  in  town. 

*  6.  To  close  all  drinking  shops  ( **  vodka  "). 
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but  suffering  peasants  of  the  middle  ages.  By  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  the  same  view  is  taken.  '  Facts  elicited  during  the  tiial  of 
persons  implicated  in  the  disturbances,  the  reports  of  adminigtative 
authorities,  as  well  as  memorials,  &c.,  from  private  individuds, 
prove  that  the  main  source  of  the  movement,  so  foreign  to  the 
character  of  the  Russian  people,  consists  in  circumstances  of  a 
purely  economic  character.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  Jews 
have  not  only  gradually  got  into  their  hands  the  trade  and  industzy, 
but  have  also  acquired  by  deed  of  purchase  and  leases  consideiable 
landed  estates,  and  owing  to  their  numbers  and  solidarity  they  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  directed  all  their  efforts,  not  towards  in- 
creasing the  productiveness  of  the  country,  but  to  the  spoliatioa  of 
the  native  population,  chiefly  the  poorer  classes,  by  which  means 
they  called  forth  a  protest  from  the  latter,  which  unfortonately 
expressed  itself  in  a  violent  form.'  In  the  despatch  already  died, 
Vice-Consul  Wagstaff,  giving  the  Israelites  full  credit  for  thdr 
remarkable  intelligence,  thrift,  and  business  qualities,  mentions  at 
the  same  time  facts  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  economic  antago- 
nism to  which  he  traces  the  conflict  between  them  and  the  Rusmans, 
as  well  as  to  account  for  the  constant  denunciation  of  the  race  which 
meets  his  ears.  The  Jews,  he  says,  are  the  principal  dealers  m 
spirits,  keepers  of  drinking  shops  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  illegal  pawnbrokers  and  usurers.  As  Grovemment  con- 
tractors they  frequently  collude  with  unscrupulous  officials  in  defraud- 
ing the  State  to  vast  amounts.  They  use  their  religion  for  business 
purposes,  ^  boycott '  outsiders,  play  into  each  other's  hands  at  land 
sales,  and  thus  despoil  the  peasantry.  They  practice  gross  abases  in 
connection  with  the  farming  of  the  public  lands.  <  A  peasant  who 
gets  into  their  hands  is  irretrievably  lost.'  Often  the  harvest  of  a 
{)easant  who  has  been  entangled  in  their  toils  passes  into  their 
grasp,  as  it  stands  in  the  field,  on  their  own  terms. 

They  themselves  do  not  raise  agricultural  products,  but  they  reap  tbe  beaefit  of 
otbers*  labour,  and  steadily  become  rich  while  proprietors  are  gradually  gcAtiag 


'  6.  To  forbid  Jews  to  abuse  the  Christian  burgesses  (**  m^stchan  '*),  and,ingeiienil. 
to  scoff  at  them. 

*  7.  To  prohibit  Jews  from  buying  up  in  the  markets  the  first  necessaries  of  life  vith 
the  intention  of  selling  them  to  the  Russians. 

'  8.  To  impress  on  wholesale  dealers  in  spirits  not  to  mix  with  vodka  anj  fortigu 
element  which  is  sometimes  injurious  to  health. 

<  9.  Not  to  trade  on  the  Sabbath  before  noon,  and  at  Christmas  and  Easter  not  to 
trade  for  three  days,  and  not  to  work  on  our  holidays. 

'  10.  To  prohibit  Jews  buying  wheat  for  trading  purposes  within  thirty  veiste  of 
the  town  of  P^r^yaslav,  and  therefore  to  remove  all  existing  grain  and  floor 
stores. 

*  11.  To  prohibit  Jews  from  buying  up  uncut  wheat ;  also  to  lease  land  from  private 
individuals. 

'  12.  The  Town  Council  is  begged  not  to  let,  and  the  Jews  not  to  hire,  the  grounds 
at  fairs  and  at  market-places,  with  the  object  of  farming  them  out.* 
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rained.  In  their  relation  to  RuflAia  they  are  compared  to  parasites  that  have 
settled  on  a  plant  not  rigorous  enough  to  throw  them  off,  and  which  is  heing 
gradually  sapped  of  its  yitalitj. 

Respectable  and  honourable  Jews,  says  the  Vice-Consol,  there  are  in 
Russia,  but,  though  numerous,  they  form  a  small  minority  of  the 
whole,  and  they  condemn  the  occupations  of  their  lower  brethren ; 
so  much  so,  that  one  of  the  effects  of  these  disturbances  seems  likely 
to  be  a  reform  of  some  of  the  abuses  of  which  the  peasants  have  to 
complain. 

The  Russian  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  a  journal  very 
favourable  to  the  Jewish  cause,  says : — 

It  might  not  he  devoid  of  interest  to  mention  the  views  expressed  to  me 
on  the  sahject  of  the  Jewish  disturbances  during  last  year  by   a  Lutheran 
clergyman,   who   has    for  many  years  resided   in   the  provinces  of  Volhynia 
and  Kieff,  and  whose  district  contains  sixteen  colonies,  or  ahout  8,000  persons. 
'My  experience  of  the  Jews/  said  the  clergyman,  'extends  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  and,  without  entering  into  the  subject  of  their  relations  with  the 
indigenous  Kussian  population,  I  have  always  found  that  they  are  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  colonists.    I  can  cite  instances  of  colonies  which 
were  happy  and  prosperous  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  are  now  quite  the  reverse, 
and  this  change  I  attribute  to  the  Jews.    They  resort  to  all  manner  of  devices  to 
obtain  the  right  of  residence  in  a  colony,  and'when  once  they  have  succeeded  in 
their  ohject  you  will  find  that  nearly  all  memhers  of  the  colony  are  in  debt  to  the  . 
Jew,  and  gradually  get  so  tightly  involved  in  his  meshes  that  they  give  up  all  idea 
of  ever  getting  free.    Small  loans,  artfully  pressed  at  first,  gradually  mount  to 
considerable  sums,  the  payment  of  which  is  generously  deferred,  in  consideration 
of  which  the  dehtor  is  made  to  agree  to  easy  bargains  in  the  sale  of  crops  and 
produce  of  all  kinds,  hesides  tilling  the  ground  and  performing  other  services  for 
his  creditor,  whose  position  daily  becomes  more  powerful,  and  the  man  himself 
more  overbearing  and  exacting.    If  the  victims,  driven  to  desperation,  attempt  to 
free  themselves,  the  screw  la  put  on,  not  on  the  offender  alone  hut  on  others,  which 
process  generally  results  in  victory  for  the  Jew.    Moreover,'  continued  my  com- 
panion, '  the  Jews  are  notorious  horse-stealers,  and  the  depredations  committed  hy 
them  in  the  province  of  Volhynia  especially  would  seem  incredihle  to  a  person 
unacquainted  with  the  facts.    There  have  been  several  cases  of  lynching  Jewish 
horsenstealers  by  the  colonists  within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  the  numher  of  offences 
has  much  decreased  in  consequence.    If,'  concluded  the  clergyman, '  the  Jews  prove 
more  than  a  match  for  my  poor  colonists,  whose  enemies  will  not  refuse  to  give 
them  credit  for  industry  and  temperance,  what  must  he  the  condition  of  the  Russian 
peasant,  idle,  intemperate,  and  weak  in  character  ?    The  Jews'  two  great  factors  in 
dealing  with  the  Russian  peasant  are  vodka  (native  g^n)  and  a  few  roubles  at  a 
pinch,  and  with  these  powers  he  enslaves  and  uses  him  for  his  own  ends.    Look 
at  all  the  large  properties  in  this  province  helonging  to  influential  and  hereditary 
Russian  nohlemen.    They  are  with  few  exceptions  rented  out  to  Jews,  hecause  the 
proprietors  find  that  they  pay  higher  rents  than  the  Russian  tenants.    But  why 
are  they  ahle  to  pay  higher  rents  ?    Firstly,  hecause  their  system  is  to  draw  as 
much  profit  out  of  the  estate  as  possihle  within  a  certain  space  of  time  without 
regard  to  its  future  impoverishment ;  and  secondly,  hecause  they  make  the  Russian 
peasant  work  for  them  almost  for  nothing.    He  tills  their  ground  and  carts  their 
produce  and  material,  all  in  payment  of  interest  on  loans  generally  contracted  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ohtaining  more  liquor.    This  is  all 
very  deplorable,  but,  whatever  may  he  the  fnults  of  the  Jews — and  I  confess  they 
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are  not  few — they  caanot  be  remedied  by  violence  and  plunder  socfa  as  oecunied 
in  this  city,  and  no  Ohristian  man  can  for  a  moment  jostify  such  outrages.  The 
real  source  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  bumqi^  and  it 
is  there  where  the  remedy  must  be  applied/ 

Such  are  the  views  expressed  by  a  person  who  enjoys  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  both  the  Christian  and  Jewish  communities  of  the  place  wksK  \& 
resides. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Cooke,  writing  from  Kursk  to  the  same  joumsl 
(January  25),  says : — 

Of  course  it  would  be  monstrous  to  justify  or  to  defend  the  cruel  attada  on  the 
Jews,  when  so  many  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty,  and  no  educated  man,  be  be 
Kussian  or  English,  will  be  found  to  do  so ;  but  wbat  I  can  do  is  to  palliate  m  some 
degree  the  offence  by  explaining  the  real  cause.  The  Russian  peasant,  than  whom 
no  more  peaceable  and  humble  being  exists,  is  simple  and  illiterate  (not  more  than 
3  or  4  per  cent,  can  read  and  write),  and  his  veiy  simplicity  makes  him  an  em 
prey  to  the  enterprising  and  grasping  Jewish  money-lenders,  whose  name  is  legion. 
Harvests  have  been  bad  of  late  in  most  parts  of  Russia,  and  the  peasantry  bave 
been  sorely  put  to  it  to  ward  off  absolute  starvation.  The  crops  have  too  often 
been  sold  almost  before  the  com  has  appeared  above  ground,  and  it  would  be  idle 
to  expatiate  on  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Jewish  usurer,  not  only  in  Russia,  hat  all 
the  world  over.  In  England  there  are  only  about  100,000  Jews,  but  in  Russia 
there  are  several  millions,  and  in  the  Israelite  centres  it  is  a  well-known  &ct  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Russian  peasantry  are  altogether  in  the  hands  of  tbeii* 
Jewish  neighbours,  who  seldom  scruple  to  use  fair  means  or  foul  to  grind  the  last 
copeck  out  of  their  miserable  prey.  It  is  not  very  easy  for  poor  people  to  obtun 
justice  even  in  England,  but  in  Russia  it  is  twice  as  difficult :  hence  we  miut  not 
be  astonished  (however  much  we  may  regret  it)  that  the  poor  'moujik'  baa  occa- 
sionally recourse  to  brute  force  to  obtain  redress  for  untold  grievances.  Tl^rB  is 
hardly  a  shade  of  religious  fanaticism  in  all  this  question ;  it  is  merely  the  stni^l^ 
of  oppressed  against  oppressors,  and  in  any  case  we  Englishmen,  who  see  so  manr 
beams  in  oiir  neighbours*  eyes,  had  better  look  a  little  at  home.  If  Lord  Shaftee- 
bury,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Cardinal  Manning  would  take  a  trip  to 
Ireland  and  see  what  an  irate  crowd  of  Land  Leaguers  is  capable  of  doing,  thra  go 
to  Sheffield  and  see  how  delicately  an  English  mob  treats  its  fellow-citizens  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  finally  pass  a  few  weeks  in  Warsaw,  Lemberg,  Kiev,  or  any 
other  Jewish  centre  in  Russia,  they  would  see  much  to  diminish  their  r^teon^ 
indignation,  and  would  then  perhaps  dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  superabiuidant 
charity  on  the  wretched  peasantry  of  Russia. 

That  the  struggle  of  the  Russian  peasant  against  the  Jew  is  the 
struggle  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor,  is,  then,  the  oonvictioD 
of  at  least  one  eye-witness. 

With  these  accounts  tallies  that  given  by  the  author  of  JBbmc 
Life  m  Oermany  of  the  origin  of  the  feeling  against  the  Jews  ib 
that  country : — 

Everywhere  the  peasant  proprietor  hates  the  Jew.  In  the  North  and  in  tbe 
South,  in  the  East  as  in  the  West,  one  story  met  the  ears  of  those  who  woiildfiBtei» 
to  the  tale.  The  land  had  to  be  mortgaged  to  pay  family  claims ;  ihe  owner  had 
recourse  to  the  money-lender ;  the  money-lender  naturally  extorted  what  he  oould: 
the  Jew  grew  fat  as  the  Qentile  got  lean.  A  few  bad  harvests,  cattle-pbgne,  or 
potato-disease,  uid  the  wretched  peasant,  clinging  with  the  unreasonable  frantic 
love  of  a  ftithful  animal  to  his  hal^tat,  had  in  dumb  f^ny  to  see  his  farm  sold  up. 
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his  Block  difipoaed  of,  and  the  acres  he  had  toiled  early  and  late  to  redeem  and 
watered  by  the  sweat  of  his  stubborn  brow,  knocked  down  by  the  Jewish  interloper 
to  the  highest  bidder.  By  these  means  (even  in  old  times)  the  Jew  money-lender 
realised  large  profite  on  a  small  outlay ;  and  so  common  a  case  was  this  that  both 
the  Ptnsoali  and  Bavarian  Governments  saw  fit  to  pass  some  restrictive  laws  on 
this  syBtom  of  chopping  up  small  farms  ('  farm-butehery/  as  the  peasant  called  it) 
and  selling  them  in  small  allotments.  In  countries  where  the  forest-lands  are 
partly  Boyal  domains  and  partly  the  inherited  property  of  .the  hereditary  peasantry, 
the  same  ruthless  foreclosing,  the  same  utter  ruin  to  the  unhappy  owner,  drew  the 
attention  of  both  the  Government  and  communal  bodies  to  the  pernicious  system  in 
TOgue.  The  Jew  of  agricultural  districts  would  know  to  a  nicety  the  financial 
position  of  the  farmers  and  peasant  proprietors.  He  would  watch  and  wait  and 
bide  his,  time ;  lending  his  victim  money  in  the  first  instance,  then  threatening  him, 
again  stopping  that  gap ;  until,  working  without  capital,  the  owner  became  a  mere 
labourer  on  Ins  own  land,  his  master  exacting  work  and  heavy  interest  from  him, 
and  misfortune  on  misfortune  culminated  in  total  ruin. 

In  Oermany  Past  and  Present^  Mr.  Baring  G-ould  gives  an  exactly 
simJlaT  pictnre  of  the  operations  of  the  Jew,  who  he  says  is  fonnd  in 
every  village,  and  whom  he  describes  as  'never  cultivating  land  him- 
self, but  lying  in  wait  like  a  spider  for  the  failing  bauer.' 

The   oppression  which  is  exercised  by  unscrupulous  cunning  is 
not  less  grinding  or  less  wicked  than  that  which  is  exercised  by  force, 
though  civilisation,  in  its  present  stage,  condemns  the   one    as 
barbarous,  and  allows  law  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  the  other. 
No  cruelty,  in  truth,  is  more  maddening  than  that  of  the  legal  vam- 
pire ;  and  if  he  is  one  of  an  exclusive  race,  refusing  to  intermarry  or 
eat  with  that  of  the  victim,  and  treating  it  as  unclean,  the  exaspera- 
tion cannot  fisdl  to  be  increased.    We  see  and  pity  the  sufferings  of 
the   Jew   when  the  despair  of  the  peasant  breaks  out  in  acts  of 
violence ;  we  do  not  see  the  sufferings  of  the  peasant  when,  month 
after  month,  the  fell  form  of  the  alien  extortioner  casts  its  shadow 
on  his  threshold,  when  the  harvest,  the  fruit  of  his  year-long  toil,  is 
swept  away,  when,  at  last,  his  homestead  itself  is  seized,  and  he  and  his 
&zml7  are  turned  out  upon  the  world.     The  strong  attachment  to  the 
land  bred  of  the  communal  system  must  make  the  cup  doubly  bitter 
in    the   case  of  the  Bussian  husbandman.      If  things  go  on    as 
they  are,  the  suffering  will  sometimes  reach  a  point  at  which  self- 
complacent  philosophy  will  in  vain  preach  patience  to  despair.     In 
the  present  instance  iiie  endiuance  of  the  peasantry  appears  to  have 
broken  down  under  the  addition  of  a  bad  harvest  to  extortion,  and  we 
are  told  that  in  some  places  the  movement  assumed  a  character  simply 
agpraciao,  and  was  directed  against  landowning  nobles  and  the  rich 
generally,  as  well  as  against  the  Jews. 

What  has  taken  place  in  Southern  Bussia  has  taken  place  also  in 
Koomania  and  the  other  Danubian  provinces.  The  Boumanian 
atrocities,  as  they  were  called,  were,  like  the  Bussian,  not  an  outbreak 
of  religious  fanaticism,  but  a  social  and  agrarian  rising  against  extor- 
tioTi^  mih  which  there  also  corruption  is  combined.    History  always 
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condemns  the  excesses  of  Jacqueries,  but  it  sometimes  divides  the 
blame. 

It  is  singular  that  English  journals,  which  excuse  and  almost 
applaud  agrarianism  in  Ireland,  sullied  as  it  is  with  hideous  crimes, 
not  only  make  no  excuse  for  the  Bussian  peasant,  but  exclode  from 
view,  in  the  interest  of  his  oppressor,  the  main  facts  of  the  esse. 
Yet  the  Irish  landlord  is  seldom  so  unmerciful  in  his  exactions  as  the 
Jew,  and,  at  all  events,  he  does  not  systematically  demoralise  the 
destined  victims  of  his  rapacity. 

The  complaint  of  the  Bussians  that  the  Jew  among  them  is  not 
a  tiller  of  the  soil  or  a  producer  of  any  kind,  but  a  parasitic  sojoiimer 
feeding  by  the  arts  of  the  money-lender  on  the  fruits  of  native  labour, 
has  been  verified  by  the  results  of  Jewish  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  where  the  Jews  had  no  sooner  landed  than  it  appeared  that 
they  were  utterly  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves  by  agiicoltiire 
or  any  productive  industry,  and  the  desire  to  ship  them  bade  agaia 
was  generally  expressed.  From  Manitoba  the  same  cry  comes.  Bat 
in  both  countries  the  Bussian  Jew  will  no  doubt  find  means  of  sub- 
gisting  after  his  own  fashion,  and  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Lutheran 
pastor  will  have  its  counterpart  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 

Two  remedies  are  suggested — the  separation  of  the  races,  and  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  on  residence  which  confine  the  Jews  to 
certain  districts,  and  prevent  them  from  spreading  themselves  more 
evenly  over  Bussia.    The  first  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  antipathy 
of  the  Jews  to  husbandry,  which  makes  them  bad  colonists  fixr  new 
countries,  as  the   Americans   who  have  assigned  them   land  will 
soon  discover.    The  second  is  pressed  upon  the  Czar  in  the  most 
peremptory  language  by  the  Liberalism  which  is  no  disoemer  of 
situations.    Possibly  this  may  be  the  only  course ;  but  its  perilous 
character  and  the  responsibility  which  the  Bussian   Govermneat 
would  incur  in  adopting  it  must  be  evident  not  only  to  the  Lnth^an 
pastor,  whose  words  have  been  quoted,  but  to  everyone  who  looks 
practically  at  the  matter.     The  Jew  not  only  despoils  the  Russiam 
peasant,  but  inoculates  him  with  vices  which  wiU  poison  tiie  life* 
blood  of  the  young  nation.     The  Czar  has  been  styled  in  the  columns 
of  Hebrew  journals  '  a  varnished  savage  misgoverning  barbarians.' 
He  is,  at  any  rate,  the  paternal  ruler  of  a  peasantry  very  ignorant, 
very  simple-minded,  very  open  to  the  wiles  of  a  tempter,  and  is 
bound,  if  he  can,  to  preserve  his  people  from  demoralisation  and 
ruin.    The  advice  given  him  by  the  Lutiieran  pastor  is  excellent :  he 
will  best  enable  the  masses  to  guard  their  own  interests  by  raising 
their  mental  condition ;  but  this  is  a  long  process,  and  one  which 
the  very  presence  of  the  Jews  with  their  gin-shops  and  other  engines 
of  corruption  tends  evidently  to  defeat.   It  is,  at  all  events,  the  Czar's 
business  and  not  ours.    We  have  our  Ireland,  our  Opium  question, 
our  South  African  complications  to  occupy  our  attention.  The  British 
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conscience  is  like  a  charwoman — so  much  engaged  in  cleaning  other 
people's  houses  that  she  has  hardly  time  left  to  clean  her  own. 

Vice-Consul  Wagstaff,  as  we  have  seen,  and  not  he  alone,  bears 
testimony  to  the  existence  in  Bussia  of  a  better  class  of  Jews,  who 
have  got  the  higher  commerce  and  especially  the  grain  trade  of 
Southern  Bussia  into  their  hands.  {Gonaular  DeapatcIieSj  pp.  5,  11.) 
Grreat  service  has  probably  been  rendered  in  this  way,  so  long  as  the 
commercial  activity  of  the  natives  remained  dormant.  But  the 
time  arrives  when  the  spring  of  national  commerce  is  repressed 
by  the  monopoly  in  the  hand  of  the  stranger.  The  time  also 
arrives  when  national  pride  begins  to  suffer  at  seeing  all  the  high 
places  of  trade,  with  the  wealth  and  influence  which  appertain  to 
them,  engrossed  by  an  alien  and  self-isolating  race ;  then  jealousy 
arises  and  trouble  begins.  This  sentiment  is  different  from  mere 
envy.  You  cannot  have  nationality  without  national  feeling;  of 
that  &ct  a  Jew  ought  of  all  men  to  be  most  conscious.  Dr.  Adler 
quotes  the  censure  passed  by  a  G-erman  Professor  upon  the  mani- 
festation of  national  feeling  against  Semitic  ascendency  in  Grermany. 
But  it  is  not  certain  that  festidious  men  of  intellect  are  always  the 
fairest  judges  of  popular  movements.  If  the  spirit  of  Erasmus  or  of 
Groethe  had  prevailed,  some  of  the  best  causes  in  history  might  have 
gone  by  default,  and  intellect  itself  might  still  be  under  the  sabre  of 
Napoleon  or  the  thumbscrews  of  the  Inquisition. 

An  additional  proof  that  the  Bussians  are  not  actuated  by 
religious  fanaticism  is  to  be  found  in  the  position  of  the  Karaites,  a 
small  sect  of  Jews  who  reject  the  Talmud,  and,  though  tribal,  are 
not  parasitic,  but  form  little  commimities  by  themselves.  These 
people,  who  bear  the  highest  character,  live  in  perfect  amity  with 
the  Russians.  They  take  up  their  parable  against  the  Talmudic 
Jews,  and  heap  upon  them  charges,  economical  and  social,  which 
we  might  ascribe  to  the  acrimony  of  Dissent,  were  they  not  supported 
by  other  evidence,  and  in  some  measure  by  that  of  Dr.  Adler  himself, 
whose  warnings  to  his  compatriots  against  covetousness  and  osten- 
tation have  not  always  been  received  with  applause  by  the  Jewish 
Worlds  Nothing  can  be  more  certainly  proved  by  the  consent  of  al) 
competent  witnesses  than  that  the  Bussian  people,  while  attached,  as 
much  by  patriotism  as  by  theolc^cal  preference,  to  their  national 
religion,  are  tolerant  of  other  creeds,  not  excepting  even  Mahome- 
tanism,  though  with  this  they  have  been  brought  into  rude  colUsion. 
As  to  Germany,  which  has  been  the  other  scene  of  revolt  against 
Semitism,  it  is  the  classic  land  of  free  thought. 

The  presence  of  Jews  in  large  numbers  is  felt  to  be  economically 
baneiul  and  socially  oppressive ;  hence  economical  and  social  dis- 
turbance, sometimes  embittered  by  difference  of  religion.  This 
appears  to  be  the  true  statement  of  the  case. 

To  take  up  again  the  broken  thread  of  the  former  discussioD, 
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Dr.  Adler  avers  that  Judaism  is  not  tribal,  that  the  bond  is  not  race 
but  religion,  and  that  the  refusal  of  intermarriage  is  (Hily  the  ooon- 
terpart  of  the  dislike  of  naized  marriages  felt  in  some  CEhtstian 
churches,  less,  by  the  way,  ia  America  than  in  the  OU  World. 
What  Dr.  Adler  says,  no  doubt  presents  itself  to  his  mind  as  the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth.  But  in  what  catechism  of  any  «kb» 
communion  shall  we  find  such  a  passage  as  this  ? 

Q,  What  other  ordinances  has  God  made  to  preyent  our  falling  into  on? 

A,  Those  which  forlnd  our  associating  with  bad  men  or  intermanTii^  vith 
wicked  and  idoktrous  nations, 

[Thou  fihalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do  eyiL — ^Exod.  zxiii.  2. 

Neither  shalt  thou  make  marriage  with  them  (the  nations):  thy  daughter thcu 
shalt  not  giye  to  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto  thy  son.^ 
Deut.  vii.  3.] 

Q.  Is  thia  latter  command  important  F 

A,  Yes,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment^  and  the  experience  of  the  past  has  shown 
its  importance. 

Q.  In  what  manner  ? 

A,  Whenever  our  people  have  intermarried  with  other  natumtf  ihey  have  falkn 
into  their  idolatries. 

[But  they  were  mingled  among  the  heathen  and  learned  thdr  works;  and  they 
served  their  idols,  which  were  a  snare  unto  them. — ^Ps.  cvi.  34,  35.] 

Q.  Does  the  law  lay  much  stress  upon  this  precept  ? 

A,  Yes,  we  are  repeatedly  enjoined  to  keep  from  admixture  of  race^  and  manr 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  soil  are  referaUe  to  this  subject.^ 

Again: — 

Q.  Are  we  conmianded  still  to  keep  ourselves  distinct  from  other  natkmf 
A,  Auuredly :  we  may  love  them  as  ourselves,  help  tbem  in  their  need,  and 

labour  with  them  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures,  but  we  must  not  intfflnam 

with  them,  lest  we  should  he  led  away  from  the  law.' 

This  surely  is  not  merely  the  fear  of  religious  inconyemenee ;  it 
is  tribalism,  though  softened  by  contact  with  Christian  civilsBstMrn. 
Otherwise,  how  could  the  law  against  intermarriage  be  connected  witli 
the  law  concerning  the  soil  ?    The  restriction  has  its  religions  aspect^ 
no  doubt :  in  tribalism,  race  is  always  identified  with  the  sernoe  of 
the  tribal  Deity.    In  every  manual  of  Jewish  doctrine  that  I  can 
find,  in  the  Jewish  Prayer  Book,  in  the  Jewish  Gass  Book,  Israel  is 
constantly  designated  as  a  aeparcUe  ncstionj  and  this  is  treated  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  faith.     « Thou,'  says  the  Prayer  Book, '  0  Etenial, 
our  Grod,  who  hast  made  a  distinction  between  things  sacrMi  and 
profane;  between  light   and  darkness;  bettoeen  Israel  <md  other 
TUitionB ;  between  the   seventh  day  and  the  six   days  of  labour.^ 
What  Crod  can  make  such  a  distinction  but  a  tribal  God?    It  i£ 
true  that  the  duties  of  the  Jew  towards  the  country  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  domiciled  are  prescribed  with  unimpeachable  oonect- 
ness.    But  a  man's  heart  cannot  belong  to  two  nations ;  and  is  it 
not  reasonable,  when  he  is  trying  to  sway  the  councils  of  the  land  of 
his  domicile,  and  to  sway  them  in  a  way  which  will  lead  to  a  great 

"  Jewish  School  Books.— No.  1.  The  Law  of  Mofet :  A  Catechism  of  the  Jerith 
Religion,  by  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Meades,  pp.  68, 69.    Third  Thousand. 
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war,  that  we  should  ask  which  is  the  paramount  object  of  his  alle- 
giaiice?  That  wordg  of  qualification  should  be  necessary  rather 
marks  the  force  of  the  main  prec^t^  which  is  national  separation. 

Mr.  Lionel  Cohen  the  other  day,  in  his  speech  on  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  St.  John's  Wood  Synagogue,  called  tbe  syna- 
gogues *  the  centre,  life  and  soul  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  means 
of  maintaining  the  national  traditions.' 

If  Judaism  is  a  religion  like  other  religions,  why,  I  ask  again, 
does  it  not  proselytize  ?  It  did  proselytize,  as  was  said  before,  at 
the  epoch  when  it  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  universal  mono- 
theism, and  was  about,  through  the  higher  minds  of  tbe  Jewish  race, 
to  giTe  birth  to  Christianity. 

Is  not  circumcision  a  tribal  rite?  Is  not  the  object,  and  the 
necessary  effect  of  it,  to  make  the  Jewish  child  feel  from  infiuicy,  and 
to  remind  him  through  life,  that  he  is  separated  as  one  of  a  peculiar 
race  from  his  fellow  citizens  ?  In  this  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
rite  of  baptism,  by  which  for  Christendom  it  has  been  superseded. 
It  even  seems  doubtful  whether  such  a  seal  of  anti-social  division 
comes,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  within  the  pale  of  political  toleration. 

The  Passover  again  is  as  clearly  tribal  as  the  Eucharist  is  uni- 
versal. Still  more  distinctly,  not  to  say  repulsively  tribal,  is  the 
feast  of  Purim,  at  which,  though  the  dance  of  hatred  with  which  it 
used  to  be  celebrated  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fieishion,  curses  are 
still  annually  heaped,  not  only  on  Haman,  but  on '  Zeresh,  the  wife  of 
him  who  affrighted  me ; '  the  impalement  of  Haman's  ten  innocent 
sons  is  recounted  in  jubilant  tones,  and  thanks  are  offered  to  the  G-od 
of  the  tribe  for  causing  retribution  to  be  made  to  His  people  Israel 
tram,  all  its  oppressors.  It  is  too  true  that  Christian  nations  have 
sometimes  intruded  into  their  religious  services  expressions  of 
political  feeling,  such  as  the  commemoration  of  the  Crunpowder 
Plot ;  but  every  one  sees  that  these  were  the  work  of  party,  and  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  in  fact  has  got  rid  of  Guy 
Fawkes'  day  and  the  other  festivals  of  hate. 

From  the  outset,  or  after  a  hesitation  which  only  marked  the 
effort  of  disengagement,  Christianity  has  been  true  to  the  principle 
that  all  races  are  of  one  blood,  children  of  the  same  Father,  and  has 
offered  itself  alike  to  all.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  shortcomings 
in  other  respects,  in  this  respect  its  record  is  clear.  Its  missionaries 
— ^missionaries  of  the  Greek  Church  among  the  rest — ^havie  given 
their  lives  by  thousands  to  the  work  of  bearing  the  Grospel,  with 
perfect  brotherhood  (no  more  proselytism  of  the  Gate,  but  perfect 
brotherhood)  to  the  most  barbarous  and  abject  of  mankind. 

In  truth,  I  might  almost  have  spared  myself  the  trouble  of  arguing 
this  question,  and  have  left  Dr.  Adler  to  pursue  the  controversy  with 
the  members  of  his  own  community.  The  Jewish  World  (Sept.  1) 
says  that  in  describing  the  bond  of  Israel  as  one  not  of  race  but  of 
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religion,  he  has  given  a  definition  of  Judaism  which  is  very  dangerous, 
ill-considered,  and  fraught  with  consequences  which  would  be  startling 
to  himself.  What  is  his  answer  to  this  ?  The  Jewish  WorUj  aa  we 
hare  seen,  has  the  authoritative  documents  apparently  on  its  aide. 

Dr.  Adler  denies  that  his  people  look  for  a  Messianic  age  not  of 
universal  brotherhood.  What  he  denies  I  will  not  affirm;  but  I 
affirm  that  if  Christianity  has  borrowed  from  Judaism  it  has  wel> 
repaid  the  loan.  He  will  not  deny,  for  the  catechisms  and  manuals 
already  cited  would  furnish  abundant  proof,  that  the  hope  of  Israel, 
be  it  lively  or  faint,  is  a  political  restoration  of  the  Israelites  under  a 
king  of  their  own  race.  Not  till  their  tribal  pride  is  satisfied  are 
the  Grentiles  to  be  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  Grod,  or  brought 
within  the  pale  of  His  kingdom.  That  they  are  ever  to  be  the 
equals  of  the  chosen  people  Dr.  Adler  does  not  tell  us.  The  Gate* 
chism  says  that  the  political  law  is  only  in  abeyance,  and  tiiat 
^  whenever  the  Jews  return  to  their  own  land,  and  again  constLtate  a 
state,  it  will  have  full  force,'  the  part  relating  to  slavery  as  wdl  as 
the  rest.  This  is  a  tribal  dream,  and  whoever  dreams  it  will,  to  the 
extent  of  his  belief  in  it,  be  a  less  patriotic  citizen  and  a  less  true 
liegeman  of  humanity. 

The  Law  of  Moses  is  to  remain  unchanged  for  ever,  so  Gate* 
chism  and  Glass  Book  expressly  say.  But  that  law,  though 
humane  and  liberal  for  its  day,  draws  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  the  tribesman  and  the  stranger.  It  permits  the  Hefanew  to 
take  usury  of  the  stranger  and  to  hold  him  in  perpetual  bondage. 
No  doubt  Christian  civilisation  has  exercised  its  tempering  influence 
on  the  practical  observance  both  of  the  Mosaic  Law  and  of  the 
Talmud.  Still,  can  Dr.  Adler  assure  us  that  the  Jew  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  of  his  tribe  ? 
Among  the  victims  of  the  Jewish  money-lender,  of  the  Jewish  dram- 
seller,  of  the  Jewish  brothel-keeper  in  Russia,  should  we  be  likelv 
to  find  Jews  and  Jewesses  as  well  as  Christians  ?  Would  the  sio  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  community  be  in  both  cases  exactly  the  same  ? 

Those  who  have  given  special  attention  to  this  curious  subject 
observe  that  the  connection  of  race  often  shows  its  superior  strength 
by  long  surviving  the  religious  profession.  To  its  tenacity  we  owe  more 
than  one  attempt  made  by  writers,  ostensibly  Christian  or  non-Jewish, 
to  create  a  sentiment  of  aristocracy  of  race  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 

Again,  if  Judaism  is  like  other  religions,  how  are  we  to  expUdn 
its  peculiar  relations  to  finance  ?  How  is  it  that  the  Jews  of  Southern 
Russia  can  be  described  by  the  Consul-Qeneral  as  habitually  using 
their  religious  connection  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  oonspiracy  ? 
How  is  it  that  we  hear  now  of  a  Jewish  comer  in  cotton,  which  has 
disturbed  the  market  and  thrown  thousands  out  of  work ;  now  of  the 
Jewish  ring  at  Tunis,  which  supports  that  Messianic  personage 
M.  Roustan,  and,  in  conjunction  with  its  confederates,  brings  on 
the  Tunisian  people  carnage  and  havoc  worse  than  those  of  whicji 
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its  compatriots  complain  in  Southern  Bussia  ?  In  connection  with 
a  recent  event  we  were  told  that,  since  the  flail  of  the  Italian  cities, 
the  Jews  had  formed  the  great  international  confederation  in  finance. 
A  singular  accompaniment  surely  of  a  religious  faith  I 

We  are  speaking  not  of  Jews,  many  of  whom  have  been  com- 
pletely assimilated  by  Western  civilisation,  but  of  Judaism,  as  a 
religious  isolation  of  race ;  and  we  are  asking  whether  such  separa- 
tism is  good  for  humanity,  or  for  the  Jews  themselves. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  it  is  the  means  of  preserving  an 
invaluable  hygiene.  What  is  the  hygiene,  and  why  should  its  light 
be  thus  hidden  imder  a  bushel  ?  Why  cannot  it  be  communicated 
to  humanity  at  large  ?  Does  a  Jewish  physician  withhold  its  benefit 
from  his  patients  ?  We  find  in  the  Catechism  a  list  of  prohibited 
articles  of  food — blood,  certain  descriptions  of  fat,  the  flesh  of  beasts 
which  do  not  chew  the  cud  and  divide  the  hoof,  that  of  unclean  birds, 
reptiles  and  creeping  things,  fish  which  have  not  both  fins  and  scales, 
that  which  is  torn  by  beasts,  and  a  kid  sodden  in  its  mother's  milk. 
Glosses  upon  the  last  two  articles  are  *  meat  improperly  killed,'  and 
^  meat  cooked  or  mixed  with  butter.'  These  regulations  may  originally 
have  been  dictated  in  part  by  primitive  hygiene,  but  they  are  now 
mere  survivals  of  tribalism.  So  is  prohibition  of  particular  portions 
of  animals,  on  the  ground  of  the  tribal  tradition  about  Jaoob's  sinew. 
The  Catechism  itself  puts  as  the  first  reason  for  observance  the 
keeping  of  Israel  '  separate  from  idolatrous  nations,'  giving  health 
only  the  second  place.  ^  They  have  kept  us  from  being  lost  among 
the  nations,'  is  a  manifestly  tribal  phrase.  For  the  refusal  to  eat 
with  Gentiles,  or  to  use  the  same  vessels,  some  sanitary  reason  would 
probably  be  put  forward,  but  the  real  reason  is  obvious  enough.  As 
to  the  superiority  of  Jewish  physique,  we  are  much  at  the  mercy  of 
assertion,  which  is  not  a  little  coloured  by  superstition.  The  Jews 
have  been  wealthy,  often  in  spite  of  outward  appearances,  and  their 
wealth  has  secured  for  them  the  best  food.  They  have  managed 
to  escape  all  hard  and  dangerous  work.  They  multiply,  yet  not 
fELster  than  the  Irish :  they  adapt  themselves  to  climate,  yet  not  more 
readily  than  the  negro,  whose  physique  is  often  very  fine  in  North 
America,  or  the  Chinaman,  whose  working  power  seems  to  be  the 
same  both  in  the  tropics  and  in  the  realms  of  frost. 

Another  plea  is  that  separatism  keeps  up  domestic  virtue,  and 
this,  curiously  enough,  was  put  forward  the  other  day  by  a  dignitary 
of  a  Christian  church,  who  must  have  some  difficidty  in  justifying  to 
himself  the  repudiation  of  separatism  by  Christianity.  The  root  of 
domestic  virtue,  as  of  moral  civilisation,  generally  is  monogamy ;  and 
monogamy  is  not  the  law  either  of  the  Pentateuch  or  of  the  Talmud. 
The  Saahedrim  called  by  Napoleon  admitted  the  existence  of  poly- 
gamiy  among  the  Jews  in  the  East,  in  cases  where  a  man's  fortune 
enabled  him  to  maintain  more  wives  than  one.  In  the  West  it 
said  that  the  practice  had  been  renounced,  not  on  principle,  but  from 
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the  wish  of  adopting  the  customs  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Mono* 
gamy  has  in  fact  been  impressed  on  Judaism  by  Christian  dvilisatioD  ; 
so  has  the  moral  and  religious  equality  of  the  sexes,  if  indeed  it  can 
be  said  that  even  now  this  is  as  completely  established  among  Jews  wlb 
it  is  among  Christians.  In  the  Jewish  service  the  men  ejaccd&te  r 
'  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  our  Crod !  King  of  the  Universe !  who  hast 
not  made  me  a  woman.'  The  women  say, '  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
our  God !  King  of  the  Universe !  who  hast  made  me  according  to  thy 
wiU.'  Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  communities  such  as  Poland,  where 
Judaism  is  strong,  it  has  raised  the  national  level  of  virtue,  domestic 
or  of  any  other  kind ;  rather  it  has  itself  sunk  fully  down  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  population. 

It  is  a  common  artifice  of  controversy  to  construe  a  genoal 
proposition  as  universal,  and  then  triumph  in  exceptions.  To  the 
notion  that  Judaism  was  a  great  source  of  national  prosperity,  I 
opposed  the  evidence  of  the  ethnographical  map.  But  I  did  not  say, 
what  no  man  in  his  senses  would  say,  that  national  prosperity  was 
always  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  number  of  Jews.  Dr.  Adler 
points  on  one  hand  to  Spain,  on  the  other  to  Holland.  The  era  of 
Spain's  greatness  was  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  causes 
of  her  decline  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it :  they  were  despot- 
ism, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  the  Inquisition,  the  inordinate  gmwth  of 
church  property,  monasticism  with  its  attendant  mendicity,  an  ex- 
clusive and  degenerate  aristocracy,  the  diversion  of  the  national 
energy  from  regular  pursuits  to  gold-seeking  and  conquest,  the  con- 
sequent degradation  of  industry,  the  possession  of  a  mass  of  distant 
dependencies,  which,  though  mistaken  for  sources  of  wealth  and  power, 
drained  the  life  blood  of  the  imperial  country.  In  Holland  the 
number  of  Jews  is  only  68,000,  and  they  are  of  the  best  class,  having 
been  chiefly  refugees  from  Portugal  or  Spain.  They  were  not  the 
creators  of  Dutch  wealth ;  the  creators  of  Dutch  wealth  were  the 
mariners,  fishermen,  and  dyke-builders,  among  whom  there  was 
probably  not  a  single  Jew.  Wherever  wealth  is  produced  by  labour 
there  are  sure  to  be  money-lenders  enough  and  stock-jobbers  too 
many.  It  is  said  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  speculative 
transactions  on  our  Stock  Exchange  originate  with  Jews.  If  the 
number  of  these  transactions  were  reduced,  England  would  be  some- 
what sounder  and  none  the  poorer. 

Again,  I  did  not  say  or  dream  of  saying  that  Jews  were  i^vei 
artisans.  I  cited  a  Jewish  writer,  Mr.  Samuel  (of  whom  l>r.  Adler 
takes  no  notice),  as  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  they  generally  avoid 
manual  labour  and  prefer  to  live  by  their  wits.  This  nobody  can 
doubt.  There  are  Jewish  artisans  in  Bussia  who  have  suffered  for 
the  sins  of  their  brethren. 

That  ecclesiastics  in  the  middle  ages  were  intolerant,  and  that 
their  intolerance  extended  to  Jews  as  well  as  to  heretics,  are  facts 
which  no  opponent  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  not  even  one  so  able  and 
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learned  as  Dr.  Dollinger,  can,  by  any  amount  of  illustratioD,  render 
more  certain  or  clearer  than  they  are ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
a  Soman  Cardinal  and  defender  of  the  Syllabufi,  who  inveighs  against 
the  Greek  Christians  as  the  persecutors  of  the  Jews,  has  rather  an 
awkward  brief  to  hold.  Talmudic  Judaism,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  not  identical  with  tolerance;  it  had  not  been  identical  with 
tolerance  in  the  earlier  period  of  its  history;  it  is  not  identical  with 
tolerance  now,  as  the  friends  of  electoral  right  and  unsectarian  educa- 
tion know  too  welL  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
every  time  a  synod  thundered  persecution  followed ;  persecution  fol- 
lowed only  when  the  civil  power  was  in  accord  with  the  ecclesiastical ; 
and  the  kings  were  commonly  ioclined  to  protect  the  Jews,  who  were 
the  instruments  and  the  partners  of  their  fiscal  extortion.  King  John 
protected  the  Jewry  as  a  limb  of  Plantagenet  tyranny,  and  if  he  drew 
a  Jew's  teeth,  it  was  not  from  religious  prejudice,  but  to  extract 
the  revenue,  as  a  French  king,  at  a  time  of  financial  embarrassment, 
might  have  applied  the  legal  screw  to  a  golden  Farmer-Greneral.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  a  clear  case  of  a  persecution  of  the  Jews  on  a 
large  scale,  and  from  distinctly  religious  motives,  such  as  were  the  per- 
secntions  of  the  Albigenses  and  the  Lollards,  could  be  produced 
before  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  violent  anti-Jewish 
movement  in  the  early  period  of  Spanish  history,  referred  to  in  the 
passage  which  I  quoted  from  Mrs.  Magnus,  was  very  probably  con- 
nected with  the  fear  of  Moorish  invasion  then  impending,  and  with 
the  belief  that  the  Jews  would  sympathise  with  the  invader. 

That  the  Jews  were  driven  to  their  unpopular  trades  by  feudal 
tyranny  which  forbade  them  to  own  land,  is  always  roundly  asserted, 
but  the  assertion  requires  qualification.  They  had  shown  their 
tendencies  in  the  early  days  of  their  dispersion,^  before  feudalism 
existed.  They  came  into  the  feudal  kingdoms,  and  when  expelled 
poichased  re-admittance,  for  the  purpose  of  plying  those  very  trades 
to  which  feudalism  is  supposed  to  have  driven  them.  They  were  not 
forbidden  to  hold  land  in  England  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IIL,  and  then  evidently  for  reasons  quite  distinct  from  religious 
bigotry.  They  were  doing  what  they  are  now  doing  in  G-ermany, 
Snsaia,  and  Roumania — ^getting  all  the  land  into  their  hands  by  mort- 
gage or  the  purchase  of  rent  charges  and  reducing  the  cultivators  to 
dependence.  This  would  have  utterly  broken  up  a  feudal  kingdom, 
the  organisation  of  which,  civil  and  military,  was  territorial.  The 
feudal  landowners  were  no  doubt  rough  people,  and  not  disposed  to  be 
robbed  of  their  country  by  chicane  any  more  than  by  force.  Though 
their  legislation  may  have  been  harsh.  Englishmen  cannot  be  very 

'  Dr.  Adler  seems  to  think  that  the  special  connection  of  the  Jews  with  the  slave 
trade  in  the  early  middle  ages  is  a  malicious  invention  of  mine.  He  wUl  find  aU  the 
authorities  given  by  Milman,  who  has  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  A  Jewish  writer 
in  an  American  review  the  other  day  was  glorying  in  the  fact  as  a  proof  of  the 
beneficent  action  of  Judaism. 
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hard  on  them  for  not  allowing  the  Semite  to  make  himsdf  master  of 
England. 

Again,  nobody  imagined  that  the  Jews  alone  practised  nsmy  in 
the  middle  ages.  I  drew  attention  to  the  case  of  the  Cahorsins  as 
Christians  who,  by  practices  the  same  as  those  of  the  Jews,  exdted 
the  same  hatred.  My  argument  is,  therefore,  not  affected  by  the  dis- 
covery that  there  were  Christians  as  well  as  Jews  among  those  to 
whom  St.  Edmond's  Abbey  had  been  irregularly  got  into  debt  by  iU 
corrupt  officials,  even  assuming  that  the  debts  to  the  Christians  were 
of  the  same  usurious  character  as  those  to  the  Jews.  The  Jews  they 
were  that  the  good  Abbot  Samson  banished  as  eztortionera  from  his 
little  realm.  In  mediseval  chronicles  Judaeus  is  almost  synonymous 
with  money-lender. 

Of  the  crimes  of  the  Crusaders  I  think  I  said  enough.  If  Mr. 
Pike,  whom  Dr.  Adler  quotes,  holds  that  they  were  mere  brigands,  I 
submit  that  his  view  of  historical  character  is  too  narrow.  By  their 
valour,  and  by  tnat  of  their  successors  who  fought  against  the  Tnrk, 
Western  civilisation  was  saved.  A  Christian  clergyman  the  other 
day,  to  please  the  Jews,  vilified  the  soldiers  of  Christoidom  in  bis 
pulpit  as  ^  rabble  Crusaders.'  But  he  would  hardly  have  liked,  as  well 
as  the  Jew  would  have  liked,  a  Europe  of  Mahometan  conqueror 
Jew  traders,  and  Christian  bondsmen. 

The  middle  ages,  apart  from  religious  fanaticism,  were  a  period 
of  semi-barbarism,  and  at  the  same  time  of  unsettlement  and  femien- 
tation,  in  which  all  other  classes  had  their  '  sorrows '  as  well  as  IsiaeL 
The  serf  out  of  whom  the  cent,  per  cent,  was  ground  did  not  almys 
lead  a  happy  life.  The  Jews,  after  all,  gained  the  great  object  of  a 
parasitic  race,  exemption  from  manual  labour,  and  they  had  long 
periods  of  wealth  and  power,  marred  only  by  the  hatred  of  the 
Crentiles,  for  which  they  little  cared. 

Theological  sympatiiy  assumes  that  the  chosen  people  must  have 
been  always  in  the  right,  and  those  with  whom  they  quarreUed  most 
have  been  always  in  the  wrong.     '  There  is  hardly  an  age,'  said  an 
eminent  divine  the  other  day,  '  in  history,  and  hardly  a  dvilisel 
nation  among  mankind  which  has  not  in  some  way  or  other  betrayei 
its  dislike  of  Judaism.    The  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Persiazis, 
the   Greeks,  the  Bomans,  the  Syrians,   the   Egyptians,  bare  all 
been  guilty  of  crimes  against  the  Hebrews.'    Burke  said  he  ooold 
not  draw  an  indictment  against  a  nation,  but   this  writer  draws 
one  against  mankind.    Is  it  not  just  possible  that  people  who  be- 
haved as  the  Jews  did  to  the  Samaritans  may,  when  they  intruded 
themselves  upon  other  communities,  have   shown  a  temper  which, 
combined  with  their  tribal  exclusiveness  and  their  usurious  practices, 
would  be  a  groimd  of  natural  dislike  ?    The  Greeks  were  sociable, 
and  got  on  pretty  well  with  all  people  except  the  Jews.      It  docs 
not  appear  that  before  the  Hebrews  took  to  their  present  habits 
other    races    behaved  particularly  ill  to  thenu     The    Canaanites 
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natuially  did  not  love  them,  but  the  Syrians  readily  traded  with 
them^  and  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  made  alliances  with  them. 
They  could  not  escape  the  rolling  surge  of  primsBval  war  and  conquest, 
but  no  dead  set  appears  to  have  been  made  against  them,  and  when 
vanquished  by  their  Eastern  neighbours  they  were  treated  with  less 
cruelty  than  they  had  themselves  shown  to  the  conquered.  That 
they  were  always  meek  and  passive  is  not  true.  In  the  reign  of 
Trajan  they  suddenly  rose  in  Egypt,  Gyrene,  and  Cyprus,  and  com- 
mitted, according  to  their  own  accoimts,  atrocities  which  might  have 
stamped  them  as  enemies  of  the  human  race. 

Dr.  Adler  is  evidently  anxious  to  propitiate  Christian  orthodoxy 
and  to  make  common  cause  with  it  against  my  heterodoxy.  Here 
again,  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  he  is  attempting  a  strategical  opera- 
tion which  might  be  regarded  with  mixed  feelings  by  some  of  his  own 
community.  There  is  a  curious  contrast  between  his  tone  and  that  of 
another  Jewish  writer,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Brandon,  who  in  his  Thoughts 
an  Judaism,  published  at  the  same  time  in  America,  exults  in  the 
approaching  triumph  of  Judaism  over  Christianity,  and  especially  of 
Jewish  Secularism  (perhaps  that  is  a  truer  name  than  Materialism) 
over  the  Christian  fancies  about  a  future  life.  But  Dr.  Adler  makes  me 
more  heterodox  than  I  am  when  he  says  that  I  have  called  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  a  mere  boulder  of  the  past.  I  applied  that 
name  to  Tribalism,  for  which,  I  must  own,  I  feel  little  reverence, 
particularly  when  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  Commercial  Bing.  The 
Law  of  Moses  and  the  Old  Testament  generally  are  primaeval,  oriental, 
tribal,  Semitic,  Hebrew :  were  they  not,  the  progress  of  Humanity, 
instead  of  an  education,  would  have  been  a  miracle.  The  uncritical 
and  indiscriminate  use  of  them  in  Christian  churches  is  undermining 
religion,  notably  in  the  United  States,  and  ought  to  be  at  once  dis- 
continued. Such  a  moniunent  of  tribal  feeling  as  the  Book  of  Esther 
ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  student  of  history  or  fiction,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  I  affirm.  But  I  know  how  much  nearer  to  pure 
monotheism  the  tribal  Crod  of  the  Hebrews  was,  or  at  last  became, 
than  the  tribal  gods  of  other  nations.  I  know  the  comparative 
spirituality  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  and  how,  through  the  higher 
minds  of  the  nation,  it  was  gradually  elevated  into  the  school  and 
matrix  of  Christianity.  I  know,  too,  what  a  step  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  in  spite  of  some  questionable  features,  was  in  its  own  day 
the  Mosaic  Law. 

That  Law  is  moral,  and,  if  a  divinity  works  through  human  effort, 
diTine,  so  long  as  we  regard  it  historically,  so  long  as  we  do  not  take 
it  and  the  Old  Testament  generally  for  the  final  manifestation,  the 
immutable  will  of  Ood.  But  this,  as  has  been  said,  Jewish  books 
of  religion  do.  The  ninth  article  of  the  Creed  (Class  Book,  p.  110) 
is,  ^  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  this  law  (the  law  given  to 
Moses  by  the  Almighty)  will  never  be  changed ;  and  that  the  Creator, 
blessed  be  his  Name,  will  never  give  us  any  other  law.'  The  explana- 
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tion,  which  is  appended,  enforces  the  Creed,  reiterating  that  *the 
law  delivered  by  Moses  will  never  be  altered,  but  must  be  eternal  and 
unchangeable,  inasmuch  as  it  emanates  from  Gt>d  Himself,  whose 
thoughts  do  not  vary  like  the  thoughts  of  mai.*  To  which  reason  and 
humanity  reply,  without  any  derogation  from  the  real  claims  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  that  a  system  founded  on  such  a  belief  must  of  necessity, 
when  the  day  of  Moses  is  over,  become  irrational,  inhuman,  andinunoraL 

But  it  is  not  even  with  Biblical  Judaism,  it  is  with  Tklmudic 
Judaism  that  we  have  to  deal.  How  different  the  one  is  from  ibe 
other  may  be  easily  seen  by  reading,  even  in  a  translation,  a  portion 
of  the  Talmud,  by  examining  Jewish  books  of  devotion,  or  by  perusing 
Old  Paths,  the  work  of  Dr.  Alexander  McCaul,  an  ardent  Judaeophiley 
who  believed  that  he  could  regenerate  the  object  of  his  religious  affec- 
tion by  leading  it  back  from  the  New  Paths  to  the  Old.  It  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Deutsch  showed  remarkable  judgment  in  his  selections  from 
what  Bishop  Thirlwall  calls  the  '  oceanic  nonsense '  of  the  Rabbinical 
teaching.  The  sayings  of  Hillel  are  morally  beautiful ;  but  Hillel 
was  a  Son  of  Light,  and  a  precursor  of  Christianity.  Talmodism  is 
the  matter  from  which  the  spirit  has  soared  away,  the  lees  from 
which  the  wine  has  been  drawn  off.  It  is  a  recoil,  intenafied  no 
doubt  by  the  perpetual  collision  with  other  races,  from  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  the  Gospel  into  a  Tribalism  of  which  a  writer  quoted 
by  Milman  says  that  it  built  up  ramparts  of  hatred  as  strong-  as  the 
fortresses  which  had  been  lost  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  a  recoil  from 
the  moral  liberty  of  the  Grospel  into  a  legalism  which  buries  conade&ce 
under  a  mountain  of  formality,  ceremony,  and  casuistry,  often  por- 
tentous in  their  character;  which  begins  the  day's  devotion  with 
'  fringes,'  and  compounds  incense,  according  to  the  mystic  precepts 
of  a  score  of  Sabbis,  with  a  fanciful  chemistry  of  superstition.  It 
is  a  recoil  from  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  presentation 
of  character  and  of  the  hope  which  character  enfolds  as  the  chief 
end  of  man,  to  a  religious  philosophy  which,  dress  it  in  Spinosistie 
phrases  as  you  will,  makes  the  chief  end  of  man  consist  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  as  the  means  of  worldly  enjoyment.  It  is  a  recoil 
from  what  Mr.  Joseph  Brandon  stigmatises  as  the  *  Gommnnism '  of 
Christianity,  to  wealth-worship  and  plutocracy;  from  the  Christian 
sentiment  of  equality  to  the  pride  both  of  race  and  of  the  Babbi. 

A  picture  of  the  modem  Jew  was  given  us  the  other  day  by  the 
Judseophile  Benan,  in  his  admirable  article  on  Eccleaiastes. 

Ooheleth  is,  in  fact,  essentially  and /kit  ex'ceUence  the  modem  Jew.  fVom  him 
to  Heinrich  Heine  there  is  but  a  gate  to  open.  When  one  complies  him  to  £lias, 
to  Jeremiah,  to  Jesus,  to  John  of  Gischala,  one  has  some  difficulty  in  und^Btaadisg 
how  the  same  race  could  have  produced  such  diverse  apparitioos.  Between  him 
and  the  modem  Israelite  with  whom  our  great  commercial  towns  hare  become 
acquainted  during  the  last  fi%  years,  there  is  a  singular  lesemhlanoe.  Wait  two 
thousand  years  more,  till  Roman  pride  and  barbarian  mistrust  have  alike  diad  mX, 
and  you  will  see  into  what  a  finished  man  of  the  world  this  son  of  the  ptophete, 
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this  bxother  of  zealots^  the  cousin  of  Christ,  will  haTO  become  transfonned ;  you 
wil]  see  how  careless  he  will  show  himself  of  the  paradise  mankind  has  accepted 
upon.his  word ;  with  what  ease  he  will  have  accommodated  himself  to  all  the  folds 
of  modem  civilisation;  with  what  unconcern  he  will  yiew  all  dynastic  and  feudal 
prejudice ;  and  how  frankly  he  will  enjoy  a  world  he  has  not  made,  gather  what 
he  has  not  sown,  supplant  the  blockhead  who  persecutes  him,  or  make  himself 
neoesaary  to  the  fool  who  despises  him.  It  is  for  him,  you  would  almost  think, 
that  Qlovis  and  bis  Franks  fooght,  that  the  race  of  Capet  unfolded  its  policy  of 
a  thousand  years,  that  Philip  Augustus  conquered  at  Bouyines  and  Cond^  at 
lioeroi !  •  •  .  We  haye  all  known  him,  this  practical  sage,  whom  no  supernatural 
chimera  distracts,  and  who  would  give  all  the  dreams  of  another  world  for  the 
realities  of  an  hour  of  this ;  yery  much  opposed  to  abuses,  and  yet  as  far  from  a 
democrat  as  possible ;  wielding  a  power  at  once  proud  and  supple ;  an  aristocrat  by 
his  aoiooth  skin,  his  neryous  susceptibility,  and  his  air  of  a  man  who  has  known 
how  to  avoid  the  fatigues  of  labour,  and  a  bourgeois  by  his  small  sympathy  with 
physical  bravery,  and  by  a  certain  feeling  of  inferiority  from  which  his  distinction 
does  not  avail  to  save  him.  He  who  overturned  the  world  by  his  faith  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  believes  now  in  wealth  only.  ...  He  has  arrived  at  perfect  wisdom, 
and  it  consists  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  amid  works 
of  delicate  art  and  images  of  exhausted  pleasure.  Surprising  confirmation  of  the 
philosophy  of  vanity  I  to  upset  the  world,  to  crucify  a  God,  to  endure  all  sufferings, 
to  insult  all  tyrants,  to  overthrow  all  idols,  only  to  die  at  last  of  disease  of  the 
spinal  maiTOw  in  a  luxurious  hotel  of  the  Champs  Elys^s,  complaining  of  the 
shoxtnesB  of  life  and  the  brevity  of  pleasure !    Vanity  of  vanities  I 

A  world  transformed  into  the  image  of  Coheleth  would  hardly 
suit  the  Agnostic  who  has  been  evolved  out  of  Christianity  better 
than  it  would  suit  the  Christian  himself.  For  the  Agnostic  who  has 
been  evolved  out  of  Christianity,  though  he  may  have  cast  off  super- 
naturalism  and  laid  aside  the  Christian's  hope  of  a  personal  immor- 
tality, is  still  in  a  certain  sense  a  spiritualist ;  he  is  at  least  an  idealist ; 
he  devotes  himself  to  the  service,  though  not  of  G-od  in  the  Church, 
yet  of  Humanity ;  he  by  no  means  views  political  and  social  questions 
with  unconcern;  his  aim  is  not  personal  enjoyment  and  display, 
but  the  happiness  found  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  race ;  he  is 
not  plutocratic,  but  the  reverse,  and  if  not  communistic,  holds  and 
acts  upon  the  belief  that  property  is  a  trust.  Judaism  is  a 
compact  organisation,  a  close  freemasonry  of  race  and  commerce, 
the  members  of  which  have  an  enormous  advantage,  in  a  society 
of  loose  texture,  over  men  who  are  shifting  each  for  himself;  so 
that  it  is  mockery  to  talk  to  us  of  free  competition  and  of  letting 
the  best  win.  A  Jew  of  the  Coheleth  type  pursues  gain  with  an 
undivided  soul,  whereas  the  soul  of  the  Christian  or  the  Idealist  is 
divided;  and  much  of  the  best  Christian  and  Idealist  intellect  is 
entirely  given  to  objects  quite  dififerent  from  gain  or  power.  In 
this  respect,  also,  the  Grentile,  instead  of  starting  fair,  is  handi- 
capped in  the  race.  The  age  is  propitious  to  the  operations  of  the 
Hebrew :  the  use  of  force,  as  we  have  said,  is  by  our  present  civilisa^ 
tion  forbidden,  while  the  use  of  unscrupulous  cunning  is  permitted 
and  protected  by  the  law.  Bob  a  man  on  the  street,  and  you  will 
go  to  prison ;  fleece  a  thousand  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  you  will 
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dwell  in  a  palace  with  an  aristocracy  at  your  feet.     The  power  of 
wealth  and  of  things  which  wealth  can  buy  is  immense.    Stock-jobbing 
is  rife,  and  financial  craft,  by  dealing  with  the  circulating  medium, 
transfers  to  itself,  on  a  large  scale,  the  produce  of  honest  labour.    By 
the  decay  of  religious  belief  the  moral  sinew  of  society  has  for  tivg 
time  been  weakened,  and  the  strength  of  resistance  to  anything  which 
assails  us  on  the  side  of  material  interest  has  been  proportionately 
reduced.     Party  divisions  present  fatal  openings  for  Hebrew  Oppor- 
tunism; international  quarrels  lend  themselves  to  the  action  of  a 
Cosmopolitan  Bing,  playing  off  one  nation  against  another  for  the 
advancement  of  its  special  interests  and  the  accomplishment  of  its 
designs.  Our  Liberalism  is  at  present  in  a  flaccid  state,  &ncying  that 
because  it  has  thrown  off  the  tyranny  of  kings,  its  principles  bind  it 
to  a  Quaker-like  quietism,  and  forbid  it  to  guard  the  Commonwealth 
against  conspiracy  and  encroachment :  as  though  it  were  lawful  to 
defend  oneVself  against  a  tiger,  but  not  against  a  taj)e-wonn.    It 
happens,  too,  that  just  at  this  moment  two  currents  of  opinion,  in 
themselves  opposite,  imite  their  forces  in  favour  of  Hebrew  asoendancy. 
Dr.  Adler  complains  that  his  cause  is  exposed  to  the  attack  at  once 
of  the  theological  and  of  the  anti-theological  party.     The  very  reverse 
is  the  case,  as  the  recent  agitation  has  shown.    The  Agnostic  supports 
Judaism  out  of  hostility  to  Christianity ;  the  Christian,  because  be 
most  erroneously  fiBuoicies  that  he  owes  to  it  his  religion ;  the  Agnostic 
because  there  is  no  Qod,  the  Evangelical  because  the  Jews  are  Eh 
Chosen  People.    Thus  many  things  conspire  to  lift  Coheleth  into  the 
saddle  besides  the  native  astuteness  of  the  Semite  and  the  trainiog 
of  two  thousand  years,  during  which  the  conditions  of  his  existence 
have  been  such  as  must  have  wonderfully  sharpened  his  wits,  and  at 
the  same  time  diminished  the  moral  restraints  on  his  firee  exerdse 
of  them — at  least  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  Grentiles.     Above  all, 
there  is  the  Press — at  once  the  great  benefactor  and  the  great  peril 
of  society  at  the  present  day — ^the  anonjrmous  organs  of  which  are 
fearfully  liable  to  fall  under  the  secret  influence  of  moneyed  intiigneis, 
and  to  become  in  their  hands  the  means  of  fabricating  public  opinion 
on  all  questions,  political,8ocial,  and  personal,  as  well  as  conunerdal. 
It  is  needless  to  dilate  on  the  fell  ascendancy  which  may  thus  be 
gained.    No  one  who  has  not  specially  inquired  can  be  aware  to  what 
an  extent  the  Newspaper  Press  in  all  countries,  as  well  as  the  agencies 
for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  are  becoming  Jewish:  not  only 
are  the  relations  often  indirect  as  well  as  confidential,  but  the  Jewish 
journalist  seems  to  be  fond  of  assuming  a  Christian  name.     In  Italy, 
however,  the  other  day,  they  had  a  startling  revelation  of  Hebrew  in- 
fluence.    It  is  not  surprising  that  even  from  America  should  come  a 
voice  of  alarm  warning  us  against  the  approaching  *  Conquest  of  the 
World  by  the  Jews.'    Coheleth  no  doubt  may  go  fiur. 

Yet  one  feels  surer  that  his  end  will  come.    All  these  centuries  of 
aspiration  and  of  upward  effort,  represented  in  a  spiritual  literatoie  and 
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qnxibolised  by  a  spiritual  art,  are  not  going  to  terminate  in  the 
ascendency  of  Coheletb.  He,  like  Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,  and  other  powers  which  have  thrown  them- 
selves across  the  path  of  progress,  will  be  put  out  of  the  way,  and 
taught,  perhaps  by  some  process  rougher  than  philosophy  approves, 
that  civilisation  is  not  to  be  made  the  pedestal  or  the  gambling- 
table  of  any  Self-Chosen  People.  This  is  so  certain  that  we  may 
reasonably  expect  Jews  of  the  higher  class,  Jews  of  the  Mos^s 
Mendelssohn^  and  Montefiore  order,  to  see  that  the  special  gifts 
of  their  race  may  be  not  only  devoted  to  a  nobler  purpose,  but 
even  carried  to  what  will  in  the  end  be  a  better  market  than  that  of 
Semitic  isolation  and  ascendency.  Dr.  Adler  declares  that  religion, 
not  race,  is  the  bond ;  religion,  then,  may  be  preserved  while  every- 
thing connected  with  separation  of  race  is  abandoned.  This  is  the 
grand  remedy,  without  which  there  is  further  trouble  in  store. 

I  speak  of  those  Jews  who  have  settled  permanently  in  the  West, 
and  without  prejudice  to  a  remedy  of  another  kind  which  may  help 
to  lighten  the  pressure  of  the  existing  crisis — the  restoration  of 
Palestine  to  Israel.  I  ventured  to  advocate  this  before,  and  I  see 
that  it  is  advocated  by  a  fer  more  powerful  voice  than  mine — that 
of  Canon  Farrar,  who  seems  to  hope  that  in  returning  to  their 
own  land  the  Jews  will  revert  from  the  Talmud  to  the  Bible.  It  is  not 
likely  that  there  would  be  a  great  reflux  of  the  tide  of  Jewish  migration 
from  the  West ;  one  knows  the  reply  of  the  Hebrew  millionnaire  to 
somebody  who  talked  to  him  of  returning  to  Palestine,  ^jpaa  ai  bete ; ' 
but  there  might  be  a  certain  reflux  from  those  provinces  of  Eastern 
Europe  in  which  the  growing  numbers  of  the  Jews  and  the  gathering 
rage  of  the  native  population  at  the  practices  by  which  its  substance 
is  devoured  threaten  collisions  which  no  philosophic  lecturing  will 
avert.  If  the  Turk  demurs,  there  is  a  fair  opportunity  for  England 
to  show  her  generosity  and  pay  her  religious  debt,  if  she  thinks  she 
owes  one,  to  the  Jews.  Cyprus  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed  to  be 
a  white  elephant,  or  worse ;  the  annexation  of  it  was  another  instance 
of  the  liability  of  practical  statesmanship  to  be  duped  by  historic 
fancies.  The  island  was  valuable  when  it  lay  not  in  a  dead  angle  of 
the  Mediterranean,  but  in  one  full  of  commercial  life,  and  when 
navies  were  not  too  large  to  be  received  into  its  harbours.  Let  it 
be  given  back  to  the  Turk,  if  the  Turk  will  give  back  Palestine  to 
the  Jew. 

GrOLDwiN  Smith. 


*  Dr.  Adler,  in  no  very  courteous  style,  taunts  me  with  ignorance,  becanse  I  have 
described  Nathan  der  Weise  as  an  imaginary  character,  whereas  he  says  it  is  well 
known  that  the  original  was  Moses  Mendelssohn.  But  he  has  himself  not  read  all 
that  has  been  recently  written  on  the  subject.  Nathan  der  Weise  is  in  fact  Lessing 
himself  under  the  gaberdine,  perhaps,  of  his  Jewish  friend,  who  was  himself  at  least 
aB  much  a  philosopher  as  a  Jew. 
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Among  the  documents  with  which  I  was  favoured  in  order  that  I 
might  acquaint  myself,  before  coming  to  speak  here,  with  the  or^in 
and  aims  of  the  Liverpool  University  College,  was  a  programme  of 
our  present  proceedings,  in  which  I  read,  I  think,  that  you  were  to 
have  Lord  Derby  in  the  chair,  and  an  address  from  an  emineat  man 
of  science.  Lord  Derby — who  has  been  just  now  introducing  me  to 
you  with  words  prompted  by  his  kindness,  and  for  which  I  cordiallf 
thank  him — ^Lord  Derby  you  have..  Lord  Derby  you  have,  but  the 
eminent  man  of  science  you  have  not.  You  have,  in  his  stead,  many 
people  would  tell  you,  a  nearly  worn-out  man  of  letters,  with  one 
nostrum  for  practical  application,  his  nostrum  of  public  schools  for  the 
middle  classes ;  and  with  a  frippery  of  phrases  about  sweetness  aod 
light,  seeing  things  as  they  really  are,  knowing  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  the  world,  which  never  had  very  much  solid 
meaning,  and  have  now  quite  lost  the  gloss  and  charm  of  novelty. 

I  am  sorry  for  the  disappointment  of  any  one  who  may  have  come 
here  hoping  for  an  eminent  man  of  science,  but  finds  instead  of  him 
the  personage  who  has  just  been  described.  Li  several  importaat 
points  the  description  does  not  lack  truth.  To  caU  a  noan  worn  out 
is  always,  perhaps,  invidious  and  harsh,  because  in  human  nature 
there  are  to  the  very  last  such  wonderful  powers  of  recovery.  And, 
again,  to  one  person  a  phrase  may  convey  more  meaning  than  ft  will 
to  another.  But  one  does  undoubtedly  advance  in  age  ;  phiases  such 
as  ^  sweetness  and  light '  have  undoubtedly  been  often  used  by  me,  and 
have  now  lost  the  gloss  of  novelty ;  and  the  one  practical  suggestion 
which  for  years  I  have  been  reiterating  may  be  said  to  be  that  of 
public  schools  for  the  middle  classes. 

I  wish  I  could  promise  to  change  my  old  phrases  for  new  ones, 
and  to  pass  from  my  one  practical  suggestion  to  some  other.  I  wish 
I  saw  a  prospect,  that,  within  the  term  of  life  which  can  yet  remsdn  to 
me,  phrases  such  as  ^  sweetness  and  light,'  '  seeing  things  as  thej 
really  are,'  were  likely  to  cease  to  sum  up,  to  my  mind,  crying  needs 
for  our  nation.  I  wish  that  the  persistent  caU  for  public  schools  for 
the  middle  classes  might,  within  the  same  limits  of  time,  become 
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unnecefisaiy  and  impertinent.  But  I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  this  hap- 
pening. What  has  been  the  burden  of  m;  song  hitherto,  will  probably 
have,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  see,  to  be  the  burden  of  it  till  the  end. 

I  suppose  it  was  because  he  knew  how  much  I  had  talked  about 
education  for  the  middle  classes,  that  the  Principal  of  your  College 
asked  me  to  come  and  q>eak  at  the  opening  of  its  session.  His  name 
revived  memories  in  me  of  much  kindness  shown  to  me  and  mine  in 
former  days  at  Harrow,  and  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  refuse  a 
request  of  his.  But  apart  from  this  private  motive,  any  one  who  has 
been  preaching  in  the  wilderness  for  I  know  not  how  many  years  on 
the  need  of  educating  the  middle  classes,  may  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  acknowledging  and  praising  what  you  have  done  in  Liverpool. 
Your  school  board  and  your  elementary  schools  have  a  reputation  so 
high,  that  you  might  well  be  ashamed  if  your  provision  for  secondary 
or  intermediate  education  were  no  better  than  the  provision  for  it  in 
many  or  most  towns  of  England.  But  yours  is  better  than  theirs, 
very  much  better.  In  your  Collegiate  School,  and  in  the  schools  of 
the  Soyal  Institution,  and  of  your  Institute,  you  have  schools  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  in  your  city ;  schools 
known  beyond  the  bounds  of  Liverpool  itself  schools  of  good  and 
high  standing,  schools  considerable  enough  to  come  within  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  and  which  offer  sound  guarantees  for  their 
efficiency.  I  do  not  know  that  the  provision  is  entirely  8uj£cient  for 
your  needs.  K  it  is,  then  your  advantage  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  England  is  still  more  conspicuous.  I  should  like  to  extend  the 
calculation  which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Education  Act,  the  Govern- 
ment made ;  and  as  we  calculated  what  in  each  locality  was  the  popu- 
lation requiring  elementary  schools,  and  what  was  the  provision  of 
proper  schools  of  that  kind,  so  to  inquire  also  what  in  each  locality  is 
the  population  requiring  secondary  schools,  and  how  far  proper 
secondary  schools  are  provided  for  it.  I  feel  sure  that  your  Collegiate 
School  and  your  Boyal  Institution  and  Institute  schools  would  come 
under  the  denomination  of  proper  secondary  schools.  But  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  they  would  be  found  quite  enough  for  your  needs.  In  any 
case,  however,  your  provision  is  far  more  adequate  to  the  need  than 
the  provision  in  England  generally,  and  you  may  well  be  proud  of  it. 

After  secondary  schools  and  their  studies  come  the  higher  schools 
with  tmiversity  studies.  Secondary  and  higher  schools  are  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other.  Without  good  secondary  schools  you  cannot 
have  good  universities ;  without  good  universities  you  cannot  have 
good  secondary  schools.  You  have  a  School  of  Art,  you  have  a  School 
of  Science.  But  your  direct  provision  for  university  studies  in  Liver- 
pool itself  was,  until  lately,  the  Queen's  College  connected  with  the 
Liverpool  Institute.  For  twenty-seven  years  that  college  has  been 
at  work  ;  for  a  part  of  that  time,  as  I  understand,  with  day  classes, 
latterly  with  evening  classes  only.    But  it  has  now,  in  fact,  been 
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given  up ; — that  is  to  say,  it  has  relinquished  its  name,  and  it  has 
united  its  classes  with  the  other  evening  classes  of  the  Institute.  I  find 
that  the  council  of  the  College,  annoimcing  this  in  their  last  report, 
declare :  <  In  no  instance  whatever,  in  Europe  or  America,  has  a 
college  of  the  description  of  Queen^s  College  had  any  material  soooesEr, 
ezeept  when  supported  by  endowments  sufficient  to  render  the  teachers 
practically  independent  of  the  fees  received  from  students.'  That  is 
water  to  my  mill,  as  the  Crermans  say ;  for  I  have  always  contended 
for  some  kind  of  public  institution  and  endowment  for  each  descrip- 
tion of  schools.  But  for  the  present  let  me  pursue  my  review  of  what 
you  have  done  for  higher  schools  in  Liverpool. 

Well,  Queen's  College  has  been  given  up,  but  you  have  founded 
University  College.  Four  years  ago  a  town's  meeting  was  convened  to 
consider  ^  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  College  in  Liverpool  to 
provide  such  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  edncation  as 
will  enable  residents  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  to  qualify  for 
degrees  in  arts  and  sciences  at  some  of  the  existing  universities ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  such  technical  instruction  as  would  be  of 
immediate  service  in  professional  and  technical  life.'  Your  town'^s 
meeting  unanimously  approved  the  project,  and  a  committee  was 
nominated  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  proposed  Coll^;e.  Four 
splendid  donations,  each  of  10,000^.,  head  a  subscription  list  the  most 
satisfactory,  I  think,  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  which  now  exceeds 
100,0002.  For  the  site  and  buildings  the  corporation  of  Liverpool 
has  voted  a  grant  to  the  CoUege  of  30,0002.  more.  A  Boyal  Ouuter 
has  been  obtained,  the  chairs  endowed  have  been  filled,  while  pro- 
fessors from  the  distinguished  School  of  Medicine  in  connection  with 
your  Royal  Infirmary  are  united  in  the  senate  with  the  newly  endowed 
professors  and  form  the  medical  faculty  of  the  College.  In  the  pre- 
sent year  a  beginning  was  made  of  college-work,  with  more  than  five 
hundred  students  attending  the  difierent  courses  of  lectures.  It  is  a 
gratifying,  an  animating  history. 

I  am  reproached  with  always  harping  on  the  need  of  public  schools 
for  the  middle  classes,  and  I  have  owned  to  you  that  upon  this  theme 
I  have,  in  truth,  harped  a  good  deal.  By  public  schools  I  am  under- 
stood to  mean  State-founded,  State-paid,  and  Stato-regulated  schools 
only.  Now  to  State  intervention  many  people  in  England,  and  I 
think  our  Chairman  among  them,  are  much  disinclined.  For  my 
part  I  am  not  disposed  to  argue  questions  of  this  kind  in  the  abstract. 
I  want  to  see  certain  things  done,  and  I  look  around  for  efEective 
means  of  doing  them.  When  I  came  back  from  the  Continent,  after 
seeing  the  provision  of  schools  both  secondary  and  higher  for  the 
middle  classes  in  a  country  like  Crermany,  I  looked  attentively  at  the 
sort  of  provision  made  in  England,  and  it  naturally  occurred  to  me 
that  the  State  might,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  middle  classes, 
organise  secondary  and  higher  instruction  here,  as  it  has  organised  it 
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abroad.  The  difficulty  of  duly  proportioning  and  co-ordering  the 
supply  of  schools  according  to  the  need,  can  hardly,  perhaps,  be  got 
over  without  legislative  organisation.  The  difficulty  arises,  of  course, 
in  respect  to  the  supply  of  secondary  schools  far  more  thai}  of  higher 
schools  or  universities.  The  task  of  providing  for  secondary  instruction 
is  a  &r  vaster  business  than  the  other.  The  universities  required  for 
a  country  are  very  few  in  number  compared  with  the  secondary  schools 
required.  They  have  to  be  provided  in  far  smaller  number,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  more  in  the  public  eye,  than  secondary  schools ; 
they  are  more  imposing,  they  have  much  more  in  them  to  engage  and 
gratify  the  pride  of  founders.  The  far  harder  business  of  providing 
secondary  schools  is  also,  therefore,  humbler  and  less  attractive.  All 
this  should  be  considered  before  people  deny  the  need  or  the  expediency 
of  having  recourse  to  legislation  and  to  the  State  for  organising  edu- 
cation for  the  middle  classes. 

But  a  man  must  be  a  fanatic  on  behalf  of  State  interference — as 
some  English  people,  perhaps,  are  fanatics  in  opposition  to  it — if  he 
refuses  to  accept  what  meets  his  wishes  in  essentials  because  it  does 
not  bear  a  particular  brand,  and  if  he  will  not  approve  of  a  school 
as  a  public  school  unless  the  State  makes  and  maintains  it.  For 
my  part,  I  call  a  school  public  if  I  find  it  standing  in  the  public  eye, 
open  to  the  wholesome  influences  of  public  opinion,  and  affording 
proper  guarantees.  Your  Collegiate  School  in  Liverpool  is,  I  believe, 
what  is  called  a  proprietary  school.  The  proprietary  system  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  be  at  all  relied  upon  for  producing  throughout  the 
country  the  supply  of  secondary  schools  needed.  I  should  not  myself 
have  been  disposed  beforehand  to  betake  myself  to  that  system  for 
supplying  the  needs  of  even  this  one  city.  But  the  Collegiate  School 
kas  been  established,  it  exists,  it  succeeds.  It  stands  in  the  public 
eye ;  it  feels  the  wholesome  stimulus  and  the  wholesome  check  of 
public  opinion ;  it  gives  sufficient  guarantees  by  the  character  of  its 
governors,  by  the  distinction  of  its  teachers,  by  the  work  of  its  scholars* 
Well,  then,  it  is  what  I  call  a  public  school.  It  is  a  school  wliich  the 
State,  if  the  Legislature  were  to  impose  on  Crovemment  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  our  supply  of  secondary  schools  be  sufficient  as  well  as  our 
supply  of  elementary  schools,  might  at  once  recognise  as  a  public 
school,  and,  taking  note  of  its  guarantees,  interfere  with  it  no  further 
so  long  as  those  guarantees  were  maintained. 

The  same  with  University  College.  One  gets  larger  and  easier,  I 
hope,  in  one's  treatment  of  questions  as  one  advances  in  age ;  that  is 
4»ne  of  the  consolations,  perhaps,  for  wearing  out.  But  I  am  sure  that 
I  should  at  no  time  have  hesitated  to  recognise  the  claims  of  this 
CoU^e  to  the  title  of  a  public  higher  school,  or  have  wished  for  it  any 
ether  mode  of  creation  than  that  which  it  has  had.  I  might  have 
doubted  whether  the  age  of  endowment  were  not  passed,  whether  such 
a  splendid  subscription  list  as  yours  were  any  longer  possible.  But  to 
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refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  an  institution  like  this  because  it  draws  its 
main  support  from  the  munificence  of  individuals,  and  has  no  gnmt 
from  the  State,  would  never  have  entered  into  my  head*  Oxford  and 
Oambridge  were  created  by  the  munificence  of  individuals.  They 
stand  in  the  pubUc  eye,  they  more  and  more  feel  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  they  afford  due  guarantees.  Therefore  they  are  puUic  hi^er 
schools.  You  will  do  the  same  and  be  the  same.  If  we  are  to  d^ire 
public  endowment,  you  have  by  the  grant  of  your  municipality  public 
endowment  in  that  veiy  form  in  which  it  is  best  for  8choolsh--in  tJie 
form  of  local  and  municipal  endowment.  A  municipal  grant  prores 
more  surely  than  a  State  grant  that  a  local  want  is  genuine.  I  diould 
be  glad,  perhaps,  if  the  State,  organising  secondary  and  higher  insfroo- 
tion,  were  to  assign  to  institutions  such  as  this  and  Owens  College 
some  Begins  Professorships,  just  as  I  should  be  glad  if  it  weie  to  issign 
to  institutions  such  as  your  Collegiate  School  some  bursaries  or  scholar- 
ships. But  this  is  to  be  desired  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the 
efficiency  of  such  institutions,  and  of  giving  to  them  a  yet  more 
honourable  standing ;  not  for  the  sake  of  conferring  upon  them  thus, 
for  the  first  time,  a  public  character.  You  have  that  already,  and 
you  do  not  require  an  act  of  the  State  to  give  it  to  you* 

Nay,  partisan  of  State  intervention  as  I  am,  I  will  show  my  candour 
by  frankly  owning  that  probably,  if  you  had  gone  to  the  State  for  a 
university,  and  if  you  had  prevailed,  you  would  have  got  something 
less  good,  less  useful,  than  what  you  have  given  to  yourselves.    Yon 
would  have  got,  probably,  an  Examining  Board,  a  repdition  of  the 
London  University.    If  it  were  not  for  the  increasing  width  o£  view^ 
that  easiness  of  old  age  of  which  I  have  spoken,  if  I  had  still  the 
impetuosity  and  aggressiveness  of  youth,  I  should  have  been  apt  to 
say,  perhaps,  as  to  that  London  model  of  a  higher  school,  to  yon  aad 
to  other  people  in  like  case  with  you :  ^  Save  yourselves  from  this  un- 
toward university  I '     At  present  I  indulge  in  no  sally  of  the  kind,, 
because,  with  age,  one  learns  to  take  a  larger  view  of  things ;  and  I 
accustom  myself  to  dwell  on  the  high  value  of  some  of  the  degrees  of  the 
London  University,  and  of  the  utility,  for  certain  purposes,  of  otheis^ 
f  •-     and  I  regard  the  London  University  with  great  respect.    Still,  I  am 
/       glad  you  are  what  you  are,  and  not  a  reproduction  of  the  London 
University.    I  will  tell  you  why.   In  the  first  place,  the  most  valoable 
function  of  a  university  or  higher  school  is  not  to  examine  for  degrees 
or  to  confer  them.   Its  far  more  valuable  function  is  to  bring  young  men 
into  personal  contact  with  teachers  of  high  mentalgifts  and  higli  attain* 
ments,  and  to  raise  and  form  the  pupil  by  that  contact.  You  do  not  con- 
fer degrees.   It  does  not  much  matter.  You  do  what  is  more  important. 
By  the  chairs  which  you  have  endowed  or  are  endowing  yon  provide 
for  that  personal  presence  and  effect  of  the  teacher,  that  ooxnmunica* 
tion  between  him  and  the  learner,  which  is  so  desirable.    The  degrees 
will  come,  but  the  training  is  more  than  the  stamp  put  upon  it* 
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Then  I  have  a  seoond  point.  Tour  leanings  here  seem  to  me,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  reports  and  documents  which  I  have  been 
reading,  to  have  been  hitheito  towards  the  examinations  of  the  London 
Umvendty,  and  principally  towards  its  matriculation  examination. 
But  this  type  of  matriculation  examination  is  not  a  good  one.  A 
matriculation  examination  may  be  said  to  set  the  standard  for  the 
condition  of  culture  in  which  a  young  man  is  to  be  thought  ripe  for 
passing  on  firom  the  secondary  school  to  the  higher  school  or  university. 
Now,  the  standard  thus  set  by  the  matriculation  examination  of  the 
London  University  is,  in  my  opinion,  inadequate.  It  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  standard  set  by  the  leaving  examination,  or  examination 
for  the  certificate  of  ripeness,  enabling  a  boy  on  quitting  school  to  enter 

■ 

a  German  university.  I  will  not  say  that  the  mathematics,  the 
natural  philosophy,  and  the  chemistry  of  the  London  matriculation 
examination  are  too  much  ;  I  will  say  only  that  the  Latin  and  other 
literary  matters  are  &r  too  little.  That  is,  they  are  &r  too  little  for 
a  young  man  who  has  passed  through  a  proper  secondary  school, 
though  they  may  be  quite  enough  for  a  young  man  from  an  elementary 
school  and  evening  classes,  or  a  young  man  &om  a  so-called  modem 
or  commercial  school.  The  Latin  is  just  the  inevitable  book  or  two 
of  Ceesar  De  BMo  OaUioo — ^not  a  work  to  speak  much  to  the  young, 
though  Cassar  as  a  man  is  so  interesting.  And  this  is  all  that  a  boy 
who  has  passed  through  a  proper  secondary  school  is  supposed  to  know 
of  Greek  or  Latin  literature  I  The  thing  is  ridiculous.  The  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  local  examinations  correspond  in  character  with  the 
examination  in  question.  But  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  exa- 
minations are  not  matriculation  examinations.  They  do  not  give 
admission  to  the  university.  Therefore  they  do  not  tend  to  set  an 
inadequate  standard  for  the  work  of  secondary  schools.  I  hope  that 
you  and  Owens  College,  I  hope  that  the  new  northern  University, 
may  keep  up  the  standard  of  teaching,  both  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  in  your  own  colleges,  by  making  the  passage  examination  from 
school  to  university  an  adequate  one,  and  adequate  in  letters  as  well 
as  in  mathematics  and  natural  science  onl^. 

But  letters  must  not  absorb  me  on  the  present  occasion.  I 
must  not  foi^t  that  this  is,  in  strictness,  the  opening  of  the 
annnal  session  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  now  the  medical 
&culty  of  University  College.  This  is  properly  their  day  and  their 
meeting.  To  some  extent  they  have  sunk  themselves  in  the  College, 
and  the  College  owes  them  a  good  deal.  The  zeal  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  medical  profession  in  Liverpool  for  establishing  the 
new  College,  their  willingness  to  unite  their  own  prosperous  and 
esteemed  School  of  Medicine  with  it,  have  been  of  signal  service,  I  am 
told,  to  your  institution.  We  ought  to  put  the  medical  &culty  forward 
on  the  present  occasion,  though  they  do  not  put  themselves  forward. 
But  in  my  opinion  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  and  desirable,  at 
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the  opening  of  this  new  College  in  Liverpool,  than  to  put  them  and 
some  characters  of  their  studies  forward* 

Long  ago,  when  I  was  occupying  myself  with  things  which  seem 
now  much  out  of  my  line,  and  when  I  had  even  thoughts  of  studyiog 
medipine,  I  fell  in  with  two  sentences  of  two  eminent  men  in  high 
honour  with  all  surgeons  and  physicians,  which  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  me,  which  I  carefully  wrote  down,  and  have  never  forgotten. 
One  is  an  exhortation  hy  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to  a  young  student :  ^  That, 
sir,  is  the  way  to  learn  your  business ;  look  for  yov^rsdfj  never  mind 
what  other  people  may  say ;  no  opinion  or  theories  can  interfere  with 
information  acquired  from  dissection.'     The  other  is  a  saying,  more 
brief,  of  the  great  John  Hunter :  <  DorCt  think ;  try  and  be  patient* 
I  cannot  easily  say  for  how  much  light  and  help  I  feel  mjself  in- 
debted to  those  two  sentences.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  words  are  words  to 
stand  for  ever  before  the  mind  of  a  man  setting  himself  to  see  things  aa 
they  really  are — to  stand  for  ever  before  his  mind  to  save  him  from 
doubt  and  discouragement.  And  the  brief  and  profound  saying  of  John 
Hunter  points  to  the  simplicity  of  truth,  the  simplicity  with  which 
things  are  seen  when  they  are  seen  as  they  really  are.     We  labour  at 
words  and  systems,  and  fancy  that  we  are  labouring  at  the  things  for 
the  sake   of  which  those  exist.     But  in  truth  we  are  often  only 
labouring  at  the  artificial  and  difficult  forms  under  which  we  choose  to 
try  to  think  things,  and  the  things  themselves  must  be  seen  simpljif 
we  are  to  see  them  at  all. 

So  through  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  John  Hunter,  and  the  help 
forded  me  by  them,  I  connect  the  medical  faculty  with  one  of  my 
maxims,  the  maxim  of  seeing  things  as  they  really  are.  I  must  claim 
the  sympathy  of  the  medical  faculty  with  another  phrase  of  mine 
also,  the  too  familiar  phrase  of  sweetness  and  light ;  a  phrase  in 
which  they,  as  I  shall  show  them,  are  likewise  interested,  and  which 
has  great  import  for  this  new  College. 

r  Lord  Jeffrey,  visiting  Liverpool  in  1813  and  scanning  with  those 
sharp  eyes  of  his  the  place  and  its  inhabitants,  seems  to  have  put  him- 
self into  communication,  as  I  am  doing  now,  with  the  doctors.  He 
asked  a  most  intelligent  physician  of  Liverpool,  he  tells  us,  about  a 
body  of  citizens  here,  the  most  serious,  respectable,  and  prosperous  in 
the  town,  and  this  is  the  extraordinary  statement  which  the  physician 
made  to  him,  after  practising  amongst  them,  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  for 
twenty  years.  *  He  informid  me  that  few  of  the  richer  sort  live  tx) 
be  fifty,  but  die  of  a  sort  of  atrophy.  They  eat  too  much,  take  little 
exercise,  andy  above  cdl,  have  no  nervous  excitement.* 

The  criticisms  of  Lord  Jeffrey  himself,  brilliant  as  he  was,  are  not 
always  solid ;  and  perhaps  he  fascinated  his  friend  the  physician,  be- 
guiled him  somewhat  from  his  sobriety,  and  made  him  utter  here  a 
criticism  more  startling  than  solid.  Still  the  physician  and  Lord 
Jeffrey,  when  they  thus  insist  upon  the  bad  effects  of  the  want  of 
*  nervous  excitement,'  as  they  call  it,  do  touch,  I  suppose,  on  what  is 
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really  the  weak  point  in  the  life  of  these  great  business  places  of  the 
north  of  England.  They  touch  on  the  same  thing  which  I  meant, 
when  not  long  ago  I  spoke,  in  a  phrase  warmly  resented  by  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  of  <  the  hideousness,  the  immense  ennui,'  of  a  type  of  life  too 
prevalent  both  here  and  in  America.  If  it  is  a  fact  of  physiology,  that 
health  cannot  in  general  be  maintained  without  nervous  excitement, 
we  must  add,  I  think,  that  the  true  and  perfect  balance  of  health 
cannot  be  attained  without  nervous  excitement  of  divers  kinds. 
Money-making  is  not  enough  by  itself.  Industry  is  not  enough  by 
itself.  Seriousness  is  not  enough  by  itself.  I  speak  now  of  the  kinds 
of  stimulus  most  in  use  with  people  of  our  race,  and  above  all  in 
business  communities  such  as  Liverpool.  Bespectable  these  kinds  of 
stimulus  may  be,  useful  they  may  be,  but  they  are  not  by  themselves 
sufficient.  The  need  in  man  for  intellect  and  knowledge,  his  desire 
for  beauty,  his  instinct  for  society,  and  for  pleasurable  and  graceful 
forms  of  society,  require  to  have  their  stimulus  felt  also,  felt  and 
satisfied.  You  know  better  than  I  can,  how  far  adequate  provision 
has  hitherto  been  made  in  Liverpool  for  all  this.  But  I  imagine 
you  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  sort  of  stimulus  which  the 
resources,  pleasures,  and  amusements  of  this  great  city,  this  port  and 
passage  place  of  the  world,  at  present  afford  to  your  people,  and 
above  all  to  the  young.  You  would  own  that  the  standard  of  life, 
as  the  political  economists  say,  that  the  standard  of  life,  in  respect 
to  these  sources  of  stimulation,  is  at  present  pitched  far  too  low.  Well, 
in  establishing  this  College  you  are  on  the  way  to  raise  it  higher,  to 
introduce  a  better  balance  of  activities.  You  provide  by  this  College 
a  direct  stimulus  and  satisfaction  to  the  need  in  human  nature  for 
intellect  and  knowledge.  But  you  at  the  same  time  provide  in- 
directly a  powerful  help  to  the  desire  for  beauty  and  to  the  social 
spirit.  For  intellectual  culture  quickens  the  wish  for  a  proper  satis- 
faction to  these ;  and  if  by  means  of  this  College  intellectual  culture 
becomes  a  power  among  you,  without  doubt  it  will  gradually  affect 
and  transform  the  amusements,  pleasures,  society,  even  the  aspect  and 
architecture,  of  Liverpool. 

The  sweetness  and  amenity  of  life,  then,  will  probably  be  increased 
by  this  College.  That  will  be  an  indirect  product  of  it ;  but  its  direct 
natural  product  is  of  higher  importance  still.  This  product,  if  I  am 
to  sum  it  up  in  one  word,  is  lucidity.  Doctors  are  the  natural  friends 
of  lucidity.  At  any  rate,  the  most  valuable  quality  which  a  doctor  can 
have  is  lucidity.  Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  say,  at  this  solemnity  in 
ivhich  the  medical  faculty  have  so  large  a  share,  that  if  there  is  a 
-word  which  I  should  like  to  plant  in  your  memories,  and  to  leave 
sticking  there  after  I  am  gone,  it  is  this  word  lucidity.  If  I  had  to 
£z  upon  the  great  want  at  this  moment  of  the  three  principal  nations 
of  Europe,  I  should  say  that  the  great  want  of  the  French  was 
morality,  that  the  great  want  of  the  Germans  was  civil  courage,  and 
that  our  own  great  want  was  lucidity.    Our  own  want  is  of  course 
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what  concerns  us  the  most.  People  are  apt  to  remark  the  defects 
which  accompany  certain  qualities,  and  to  think  that  the  qualitieB 
cannot  be  desirable  because  of  the  defects  which  they  dee  aeeom* 
panying  them.  There  is  no  greater  and  more  salutary  lesson  for  men 
to  learn,  than  that  a  quality  may  be  accompanied  naturally,  peihaps, 
by  grave  dangers,  that  it  may  actually  present  itself  accompanied 
by  terrible  defects,  and  yet  that  it  may  be  itself  indispensable. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  an  example  of  which  we  shall 
all  readily  feel  the  force*  Seriousness  is  a  quality  of  our  nation. 
Perhaps  seriousness  is  always  accompanied  by  certain  dangers.  But, 
at  any  rate^  many  of  our  French  neighbours  would  say  that  they  find 
our  seriousness  accompanied  by  so  many  false  ideas,  so  much  prejudioe^ 
so  much  that  is  disagreeable,  that  it  cannot  have  the  value  which  we 
attribute  to  it.  And  yet  we  know  that  it  is  invaluable.  Follow  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning  as  to  the  quality  of  lucidity.  The  French 
have  a  natural  turn  for  lucidity,  as  we  have  a  natural  turn  for 
seriousness.  Perhaps  a  natural  turn  for  lucidity  carries  with  it 
always  certain  dangers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  we  see 
in  the  French,  along  with  their  lucidity,  a  want  of  seriousness,  a  want 
of  reverence,  and  other  fieiults,  which  greatly  displease  us.  Many  of 
us  Jure  inclined,  in  consequence,  to  undervalue  their  lucidity,  or  to 
deny  that  they  have  it.  We  are  wrong ;  it  exists,  as  our  seriousDesB 
does ;  it  is  valuable,  as  our  seriousness  is  valuable.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  valuable,  and,  in  the  end,  indispensable. 

What  is  lucidity  ?   It  is  negatively  that  the  French  have  it ;  and 
we  will  now  concern  ourselves,  therefore,  with  its  negative  diaraeten 
only.    Negatively,  lucidity  is  the  perception  of  the  want  of  troth 
and  validness  in  notions  long  current ;  the  perception  that  they  ace 
no  longer  possible,  that  their  time  is  finished  and  they  can  serve  us 
no  more.     All  through  the  last  century  a  prodigious  travail  for 
lucidity  was  going  forward  in  France.   Its  principal  agent  was  a  man 
whose  name  excites  generally  repulsion  in  England,  Voltaire.  Voltaire 
did  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  France.     But  it  was  not  by  his  lucidity 
that  he  did  harm  ;  he  did  it  by  his  want  of  seriousness,  his  want  of 
reverence,  his  want  of  sense  for  much  that  is  deepest  in  human  nature. 
By  his  lucidity  he  did  good.    We  all  of  us  admire  Luther.    Condnct 
is  three-fourths  of  life,  and  a  man  who  works  for  conduct,  therefixre, 
works  for  more  than  a  man  who  works  for  intelligence.    But,  having 
premised  this,  we  may  say  that  the  Luther  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  of  the  cultivated  classes  was  Voltaire.  As  Luther  had  an  antipathy 
to  what  was  immoral,  so  Voltaire  had  an  antipathy  to  what  was 
absurd.     Both  had  faults-^great  faults.     But  both  of  them  made  war 
upon  the  object  of  their  antipathy  with  such  masterly  power,  with  so 
much  conviction,  so  much  energy,  so  much  genius,  that  they  carried 
their  world  with  them ; — Luther  his  Protestant  world,  and  Yoltaire 
his  French  world  and  the  cultivated  classes  throughout  the  continent 
of  Europe  generally. 
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Voltaire  had  more  than  the  negative  lucidity  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  With  all  his  &ults,  he  had  the  conception  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  the  large  and  true  conception  that  a  number 
and  equilibrium  of  activities  is  requisite  for  man.  Ilfaut  donner  a 
noire  Sme  Umtea  les  formes  poasibUa^  is  a  maxim  with  him.  And 
this  maxim  he  really  and  truly  applied  in  practice,  'advancing,'  as 
Michelet  finely  says,  ^  in  every  direction  with  a  marvellous  vigour  and  with 
that  conquering  ambition  which  Yico  called  mens  heroicaJ  Neverthe- 
less Yoltaire's  signal  characteristic  is  his  lucidity,  his  negative  lucidity. 

There  was  great  tod  free  intellectual  movement  in  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century;  indeed,  it  was  from  England 
that  the  movement  passed  into  France.  But  our  nation  had  not  that 
strong  natural  bent  for  lucidity  which  the  French  have ;  its  bent  was 
towards  other  things  in  preference.  Our  leading  thinkers  had  not 
the  genius  and  passion  for  lucidity  which  distinguishes  Voltaire. 
In  their  free  enquiry  they  soon  found  themselves  coming  into  col- 
lision with  a  number  of  established  facts,  beliefs,  conventions.  There- 
upon all  sorts  of  practical  considerations  began  to  sway  them ;  the 
-danger  signal  went  up,  they  often  stopped  short,  turned  their  eyes 
another  way,  or  drew  down  a  curtain  between  themselves  and  the  light. 
''It  seems  highly  probable,'  says  Voltaire,  *that  nature  has  made 
thinking  a  function  of  the  brain,  as  vegetation  is  a  function  of  trees ; 
that  we  think  by  the  brain,  just  as  we  walk  by  the  feet.  So  our 
reason,  at  least,  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  if  the  theologians  did  not 
assure  us  of  the  contrary;  stick,  too,  was  the  opinion  of  LockCj 
hut  he  did  rvot  venture  to  announce  it? 

The  French  Revolution  came,  with  its  horrors ;  England  grew  to 
detest  France,  and  was  cut  off  from  the  Continent ;  did  great  things, 
gained  much,  but  not  in  lucidity.  The  Continent  was  reopened,  the 
-century  advanced,  time  and  experience  brought  their  lessons,  lovers 
of  free  and  clear  thought  such  as  the  late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  arose 
amongst  us ;  but  one  could  not  say  that  they  have  by  any  means 
founded  among  us  the  reign  of  lucidity.  We  are  fond  of  boasting 
that  in  no  cotmtry  in  the  world  do  men  hold  their  convictions  with  so 
tnuch  energy  as  in  England.  True,  but  one  may  also  put  the  propo- 
sition in  another  shape,  and  say :  ^  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  so 
much  nonsense  so  firmly  believed.'  Consider  that  movement  of  which 
we  axe  hearing  so  much  just  now ;  look  at  the  Salvation  Army  and 
its  operations.  You  will  see  numbers,  funds,  energy,  devotedness, 
excitement,  conversions — and  a  complete  absence  of  lucidity.  A  little 
lucidiiy  would  make  the  whole  movement  impossible.  The  move- 
ment takes  for  granted,  as  its  basis,  what  ^s  no  longer  possible  or 
receivable  ;  its  adherents  proceed,  in  all  they  do,  upon  the  assumption 
cthat  this  basis  is  perfectly  solid,  and  neither  see  that  it  is  not  solid, 
nor  ever  even  think  of  asking  themselves  whether  it  is  solid  or  not. 

Or  take  a  very  different  movement  from  that  of  the  Salvation 
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Army,  a  movement  of  far  higher  dignity,  reach,  and  import.  We 
have  all  had  before  our  minds  lately  the  long,  laborious,  devoted; 
influential,  pure,  pathetic  life  of  Dr«  Pusey,  which  has  just  ended* 
Many  of  us  have  also  been  reading,  in  the  two  lively  volumes  of  that 
acute  but  not  always  good-natured  rattle,  Mr.  Mozley,  an  account  of 
that  great  movement  which  took  from  Dr.  Pusey  its  earlier  name. 
Of  its  later  stage  of  Bitualism  you  have  had  in  this  county  of 
Lancashire  a  now  celebrated  experience.  The  movement  is  full  of 
interest.  It  has  produced  men  to  be  respected,  men  to  be  admired,  mesa 
to  be  loved — ^produced  men  of  learning,  men  of  genius,  men  of  goodness 
and  charm.  But  can  one  resist  the  truth  that  lucidity  would  have 
been  fatal  to  it  ?  The  movers  of  aU  those  questions  about  apostolical 
succession,  church,  patristic  authority,  primitive  usage,  symbolism, 
postures,  vestments — questions  so  passionately  debated,  and  on  winch 
I  will  by  no  means  seek  to  cast  ridiciUe — do  they  not  aU  begin  by 
taking  for  granted  something  no  longer  possible  or  receivable,  build  on 
this  basis  as  if  it  were  indubitably  solid,  and  fail  to  see,  that,  their 
basis  not  being  solid,  all  they  build  upon  it  is  fantastic  ? 

I  by  no  means  say  that  negative  lucidity  is  by  itself  a  satisfying, 
possession.  It  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  this.  But  I  say  that  it 
is  inevitable  and  indispensable,  and  that  it  is  the  condition  of  all 
serious  construction  for  the  future.  Without  it,  at  present,  a  man 
or  a  nation  is  intellectually  and  spiritually  all  abroad.  If  we  see  it 
accompanied  in  France  by  much  that  we  shrink  from,  we  should 
reflect  that  in  England  it  wiU  have  influences  joined  with  it  which  it 
has  not  in  France — the  natural  seriousness  of  our  people,  their 
sense  of  reverence  and  respect,  their  love  for  the  past.  Come  it 
must ;  and  here,  where  it  has  been  so  late  in  coming,  it  will  probably 
be  for  the  first  time  seen  to  come  without  danger. 

Capitals  are  natural  centres  of  mental  movement  and  sources  of 
lucidity.    And  it  is  natural,  too,  for  the  classes  with  most  leisure, 
most  freedom,  most  means  of  cultivation,  most  conversance  with  the 
wide  world,  to  have  lucidity,  though  often  they  have  it  not.    To 
generate  a  spirit  of  lucidity  in   provincial  towns,  and  among  the 
niiddle  classes,  bound  to  a  life  of  much  routine  and  plonged  in- 
business,  is  more  difficult.     Schools  and  universities — universities 
with  serious  studies,  with  disinterested  studies,  universities  con- 
necting these  studies  the  one  with  the  other,  and  continuing  them 
into  the  years  of  manhood — are  in  this  case  the  best  agency  we  can 
use.     It  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  sure.     Such  an  agency  you  are  now 
going  to  employ.     May  this  College  fulfil  all  your  expectations! 
May  your  students,  in  the  words  which  I  was  quoting  just  now, 
*•  advance  in  every  direction  with  a  marvellous  vigour,  and  with  that 
conquering  ambition  which  Yico  called  mens  Jieroica  I '     And  amouj; 
the  many  good  results  of  this,  may  one  result  be  the  appajition  in 
our  midst  of  that  indispensable  spirit,  the  spirit  of  lucidity  I 
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RAILWAY  LABOUR. 

^vxBT  large  class  of  human  beings  has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties^ 
and  necessities,  and  it  is  well  that  these  should  from  time  to  time 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  whole  community  in  order  to  awaken. 
S3rmpathy  for  each  special  body  of  men.  The  object  of  the  following 
review  is  briefly  this :  to  lay  before  the  public  a  survey  of  the  lives 
of  railway  men,  their  work,  and  their  wages.  Bailway  servants  as  a 
class  cannot  fail  to  excite  interest,  owing  to  the  very  responsible 
nature  of  their  occupation;  for,  at  different  periods,  the  lives  of 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  in  their 
bands,  dependent  upon  their  conscientious  fidelity,  their  implicit 
obedience,  their  forethought,  and  their  promptitude.  But  in  this 
high-pressure  age  men  have  not  time  to  inquire  into  the  detail  and 
surrounding  circumstances  of  work  extraneous  to.  their  own,  and  are 
apt  to  be  callous  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed.  I  have, 
therefore,  thought  it  advisable  to  collect  together  the  following 
particulars  and  to  place  them  before  the  public  in  a  plain  and 
concise  form,  in  order  to  point  out  several  evils  that  at  present  exist 
in  the  rules  that  regulate  the  whole  body  of  railway  men,  and  to 
show  where  amelioration  is  needed  at  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
the  power  to  make  changes,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
men  who  work  on  the  line.  It  is,  of  course,  altogether  outside  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  suggest  what  improvements  should  be  made, 
or  the  way  in  which  they  can  be  brought  about.  I  can  merely 
summon  facts  to  show  how  matters  now  stand  with  regard  to  railway 
servants.  I  may  add,  however,  that  I  entirely  agree  with  the  men 
themselves  in  their  conviction  that  they  may  trust  implicitly  to  the 
railway  companies  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  their  difficulties,  and 
for  the  redress  of  the  grievances  and  hardships  of  which  they  at 
present  very  justly  complain. 

The  history  of  railways  has  been  extensively  written,  and  people 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  number  of  the  companies,  their 
capital,  revenue,  and  dividends.  The  great  increase  in  both  traffic 
and  receipts  that  has  characterised  the  railway  returns  during  the 
last  two  years  is  made  known  through  a  variety  of  popular  sources,. 
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:aiid  needs  no  elaborate  research  into  Parliamentary  papers  or  Blue 
Books.  I  will  therefore  pass  on  at  once  to  the  matter  I  have  in 
hand,  only  remarking  that  the  working  expenses  of  the  railway 
•companies,  including  all  miscellaneous  outlay  on  account  of  steam- 
boats, harbours,  canals,  &c.,  average,  at  the  present  time,  about 
52  per  cent,  of  their  receipts. 

A  retrospect  of  railway  employment  carries  us  back  to  the  year 
1825,  when  the  service  first  had  its  birth.    The  gigantic  enterprises 
that  followed  upon  the  first. proof  of  the  success  of  Stephenson s 
invention,  and  the  great  outlay  of  capital  thus  demanded,  necessitated 
i)he  formation  of  corporate  monopolies  with  ramifications  as  vast  in 
some  instances  as  a  department  of  State,  and  for  that  reason  &r  too 
large  for  individual  creation  or  individual  controL      Such  under- 
takings, owing  to  the  complicated  nature  of  their  constitution,  axe 
•ever  liable  to  mismanagement.    This  soon  proved  to  be  the  case  in 
the  working  of  the  newly-formed  railway  companies*     The  first  evil 
that  crept  in  arose  from  the  £Act  that  in  early  days  employment  in 
the  service  could  only  be  obtained  by  favour  and  patronage.    The 
men  supported  by  individual  directors  or  shareholders,  by  political 
personages,  by  clergymen,  and  sometimes  by  freighters,  were  the  most 
sure  of  employment  on  a  railway,  and  the  most  certain  of  preferment 
when  in  the  service — ^that  is,  when  preferment  was  possible.     A 
majority  of  engine-drivers  and  foremen,  and  also  a  great  number  of 
men  engaged  in  the  more  laborious  work  at  the  goods  staticms  in 
large  towns,  must  be  excluded  firom  this  category ;  but,  in  the  main, 
men  obtained  railway  employment  and  promotion  by  means  of  {iaivour 
and  patronage.    Men  who  now  enter  the  service  of  railway  companies 
have,  as  a  general  rule,  to  begin  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  \ 
they  are  not  appointed  as  stationmasters,  nor  inspectors,  nor  guards, 
nor  enginemen,  nor  signalmen,  when  first  they  join.    These  appoint- 
ments are  now,  in  most  instances,  the  result  of  selection  among  appli* 
cants  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship.     Years  of  special  training 
are  necessary  in  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  detailed 
working  of  our  rapid  transport  systems.     The  engine-driver  must 
begin  as  a  cleaner ;  after  acquiring  an  acquaintance  with  the  various 
parts  of  a  locomotive  he  must  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  as  a  fire- 
man in  order  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  the  working  of  an  eiigine  in 
motion,  and  of  the  intricate  system  of  signalling  by  which  the  traffic 
is  regulated,  and  to  obtain  the  experience  that  is  necessary  to  fit  a 
man  for  the  responsibility  and  the  emergencies  that  continually 
arise  in  handling  a  machine  so  complex  and  powerfiiL     The  agnal- 
man,  also,  is  obliged  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work 
he  has  to  perform — work  needing  great  skill  and  constant  watch* 
fulness  and  presence  of  mind.     In  Uke  manner  the  stationmaster, 
the  inspector,  the  guard,  the  shunter,  and  the  porter,  have  to  be 
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trained  to  their  work,  and  have  to  master  the  system  of  the  labour 
apon  which  they  are  employed  before  they  can  be  counted  upon  as 
efficient  servants.  This  being  the  case,  we  see  how  injurious  promo- 
tion fay  patronage  must  have  been,  and  how  terribly  disastrous  in  its 
results ;  and  we  may  smcerely  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  fiict 
that  the  practice  is  now  growing  obsolete. 

The  constantly  increasing  traffic  of  our  railways  was  not  in  early 
years  ^met  by  corresponding  appliance  and  supply  on  the  part  of 
directors  and  managers,  who  sought  rather  to  carry  it  on  with  in- 
sufficient accommodation,  rolling  stock,  and  official  staff.  From 
1866  to  1871  the  increased  business  of  railway  companies  proved  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  accommodation  provided,  and  this  led  to 
frequent  delays,  serious  accidents,  and  excessive  overwork  of  the  men. 
little  or  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  employSa  to  rest  or 
recreation.  The  one  thing  insisted  on  was  that,  at  whatever  cost  in 
health  or  comfort  to  the  workmen,  the  traffic  must  be  accelerated  to 
the  utmost,  and  this  at  the  least  possible  outlay.  At  this  period 
railway  employment  may  be  well  described  as  a  system  of  white 
slavery.  The  oppression  endured  by  the  men,  and  the  sense  of 
degradation  to  which  this  treatment  gave  rise,  culminated  in  the 
gravest  dissatisfaction  that  has  ever  marked  the  relations  of  railway 
companies  and  their  servants.  So  &r  back  as  1865  the  men  evinced 
symptoms  of  rebellion  against  the  injustice  of  their  employers ;  they 
held  numerous  meetings  in  which  they  discussed  their  grievances, 
and  in  1871  all  classes  of  railway  servants  sent  memorials  to  their 
directors  asking  for  concessions.  A  controversy,  that  took  place  in 
1870,  between  Mr.  Bass,  M.P.  for  Derby,  and  Mr.  Price,  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  Midland  Ciompany,  having  special  reference  to  the 
hours  of  duty  of  enginemen  and  others  on  that  line,  called  public 
attention  to  the  oppressive  conditions  of  railway  employment.  The 
press,  too,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  men,  while  the  public  at  large 
were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  indignation  on  learning  that  the  di- 
rectors of  railways  forced  upon  their  servants  conditions  opposed 
alike  to  public  safety  and  to  the  morality  and  health  of  the  employia, 
!Encouraged  by  the  action  of  the  press,  the  men  began  to  form 
themselves  into  associations  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
during  1871-72  agitations  were  carried  on  which  led  to  very  favour- 
able results  for  the  men.  Concession  after  concession  was  made. 
The  hours  of  enginemen  and  firemen  were  on  some  lines  reduced 
from  twelve  to  ten  per  day ;  on  other  lines  their  wages  were  increased, 
regular  promotion  practised,  and  payment  for  overtime  and  Sunday 
work  awarded.  Passenger  guards  received  an  increase  of  wages  from 
one  to  four  shillings  per  week,  together  with  more  moderate  hours  of 
•duty.  Groods  guards  on  many  chief  lines  obtained  sixty  hours  in 
lieu  of  eighty-four  hours  as  the  limit  of  the  regular  week's  work. 
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their  rates  of  wages  were  increased,  and  they  received  just  payment 
for  overtime,  while  Sunday  ceased  to  be  counted  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  week.  Signalmen  came  in  for  great  conoesaons  with 
respect  to  wages,  hours  of  duty,  and  Sunday  work.  Shunten  were 
most  considerately  treated  in  the  rearrangement  of  their  tenna  of 
hiring ;  while  carmen,  platelayers,  and  in  fact  every  grade,  gained 
some  advantage  from  the  agitation.  Sunday  duty  ceased  with  most 
men  to  be  a  part  of  the  regular  week's  duty,  and  more  Tegnd  las 
paid  by  the  companies  to  the  right  of  the  railway  servants  to  shaie 
in  the  day  of  rest.  Weekly  payments  were  substituted  for  fort- 
nightly ones.  More  clothing  was  given — engine-drivers  and  others 
exposed  to  the  weather  being  supplied  with  the  protection  of  great- 
coats for  the  first  time.  Holidays,  varying  from  three  to  six  dajs 
per  annum,  were  promised  to  the  traffic  men  as  a  right  Gieater 
courtesy  and  regard  were  shown  to  the  men  by  oflScen.  Greater 
independence  was  enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  railway  servants,  and 
the  improvement  of  their  position  was  manifested  in  a  varie^  of 
ways.  In  short,  railway  men  were  convinced  that  great  truth  lajin 
the  advice  given  to  them  by  a  well-known  philanthropisb~vii 
that  in  '  patient  remonstrance  and  deputations '  lay  their  remedj 
for  overwork. 

Until  1873  the  number  of  accidents  to  railway  servants  was  an 
unknown  quantity.  The  first  returns  under  the  Bdlwajs  BegoIatioQ 
Act  of  1871  (those  for  the  year  1872)  were  then  made  known  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  number  of  casualties  to  men  employed  by  the 
railways  disclosed  in  the  Blue  Book  shocked  the  public  mind,  and  led 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  the  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to 
address  a  letter  to  the  companies,  seriously  remonstrating  with  them, 
and  calling  earnest  attention  to  the  means  of  decreasing  the  accidenti 
Great  as  was  the  number  owned  to,  it  was  felt  that  the  companies,  bf 
some  misunderstanding,  had  not  arrived  at  the  exact  tnith,  and  that 
many  casualties  were  not  stated.  Subsequent  inquiries  proved  this 
to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Bass  publicly  denounced  the  carelessness  of  the 
companies'  returns ;  and,  with  his  consent,  Mr.  Evans,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  called 
upon  the  Board  of  Trade  to  proceed  against  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany for  the  penalties  stipulated  in  the  Act  of  1871.  The  Board  ex- 
pressed its  inability  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  proceedings  must  be  taken 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
omitted.  Mr.  Evans  pointed  out  that  the  Board  of  Trade  Retnins 
were  not  made  public  within  six  months  of  the  close  of  the  year  to 
which  they  referred,  and  asked  that  they  should  be  published  monthly. 
The  Board  so  far  deferred  to  this  request  as  to  assent  to  issue  them 
quarterly,  and  this  has  been  done  ever  since  1 874.  The  Amalgamat«d 
Society  of  Railway  Servants  from  that  date  down  to  the  present  have 
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sever  ceased  to  bring  the  subject  of  accidents  before  the  public  by 
means  of  pieetings,  through  the  press,  by  attending  inquests,  and 
Government  inquiries,  by  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Bailway  Accidents  in  1874-77,  and  by  numerously  signed  petitions 
to  Parliament  urging  legislative  reform  for  the  prevention  of  accidents^ 
At  the  suggestion  of  this  society  a  Bill  insisting  on  the  use  and 
supply  of  sufficient  brake-power,  was  introduced  by  Earl  De  la  Warr 
into  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  24th  of  last  February.  Another  Bill^ 
following  on  the  lines  of  the  Mines  Begulation  Act,  is  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  brought  forward  in  Parliament  at 
no  distant  period  ;  this  Bill  seeks  to  provide  for  better  inspection  by 
Crovemment,  and  for  extended  powers  of  the  Board  of- Trade  to  en- 
force extension  of  acconunodation,  greater  space  between  lines,  the 
block  system,  the  repair  of  lines  and  of  work  in  unsafe  condition, 
better  coupling  appliances,  &c.  The  subjoined  comparison  of  the 
returns  of  accidents  indicates  some  reform. 

SenrantB  killed  Benrants  injured 

1874 788  2,815 

1875 766  3,018 

1879 483  3,©80 

1880 591  4,612 

1881 521  2,446 

These  figures  do  not  record  more  than  one-third  of  the  non-fatal 
accidents.  The  gravity  of  the  accidents  is  shown  by  the  returns  of 
tlie  fiailway  Benevolent  Institution — a  charity  established  in  May 
1858  for  the  benefit  of  railway  men  and  their  wives  and  children. 
This  society  gives  the  following  list  of  cases  relieved  out  of  its 
Casualty  Fund  in  twelve  months,  between  the  16th  of  November  1880 
^nd  the  16th  of  November  1881.  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for 
1881  include  these  figures  in  its  much  larger  totals : 

Killed  by  accidents 105 

Injured         „ 1,983 

Deaths  by  sickness 206 

Total        .        .   "2^294" 

Among  the  causes  of  death  and  injurious  accidents,  the  following 
are  a  few  examples :  crushed  foot,  lacerated  leg;  hand  hurt  with  boil- 
ing tar,  squeezed  between  buffers,  killed  by  fall  from  engine,  back 
contused,  run  over  and  killed,  loss  of  eye  while  at  the  forge,  both  legs 
amputated,  accident  to  thumb  causing  death,  neck  dislocated,  muscle 
of  arm  ruptured,  &c.  These  are  painful  proofs  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  work  in  which  railway  men  are  engaged ;  and  bring  be* 
fore  us  a  sad  picture  of  the  many  necessitous  women  and  children 
who  are  forced  to  lament  husbands  and  fathers  killed  or  injured  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty  on  the  line. 
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The  solid  benefits  whioh  railway  servants  obtained,  both  as  regards 
wages  and  time  in  1872-74,  have  already  been  pointed  ont  In  1874 
the  men  on  lines  in  the  Midland  and  Northern  districts  seemed  a  re- 
arrangement of  hoars  of  almost  satisfiMstory  character,  and  their  wage» 
were  advanced,  in  some  instances,  to  the  extent  of  12  (»r  14  per 
cent.  The  years  1875-76  were  marked  by  mnch  contentment  among^ 
railway  men  in  consequence  of  concessions  granted  to  them.  From 
the  latter  year,  however,  things  have  not  gone  on  so  welL  The  de* 
pressed  state  of  trade  in  1878-79  led  the  companies  to  fear  a  decrease 
of  traffic,  and  consequently  they  began  to  lengthen  the  working  hours, 
and  to  lower  the  rate  of  payment  for  their  servants.  In  many  cases 
the  agreements  of  1872-74  were  torn  up,  wages  reduced,  and  guards, 
engine-drivers,  signalmen,  &c.,  sacrificed,  in  order  to  economise  duiing' 
bad  times.  Meetings  were  held  by  the  employSa  to  protest  against 
the  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  deputations  waited 
upon  the  directors  to  seek  modifications  of  the  new  rules.  The  com- 
panies, however,  in  the  main  held  to  their  expressed  detennination,, 
and  down  to  1880  nearly  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  obtain 
relief  proved  futile. 

On  the  18th  of  May  1880,  a  public  meeting,  attended  by  5,000 
railway  men,  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall  with  the  object  of  promoting  the 
Nioe  Hours'  Movement.  This  movement  seeks  to  obtain  for  railway 
servants  proper  a  concession  that  is  now  made  to  nearly  all  oth<r 
workmen,  viz.  a  reduction  of  working  hours  to  nine  per  day,  and  the 
week's  work  to  fifty-four  hours.  Bailway  companies,  as  a  role,  respect 
the  custom  in  so  far  as  mechanics  are  affected,  and  the  object  of  the 
movement  is  to  extend  the  privilege  to  all  railway  workmen.  Ovear* 
time,  or  time  beyond  nine  hours  in  each  twenty-four,  it  is  owned, 
cannot  always  be  avoided,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may  pie- 
yent  railway  servants  from  sharing  equally  with  artisans  in  the 
Saturday  half-holiday,  and  the  absolute  freedom  of  Sunday  from  the 
tax  of  toil ;  but  an  increased  strain  on  the  energies  of  railway  men 
should  entitle  them  to  an  increased  rate  of  wages ;  and  tins  principle 
once  conceded  would  operate  against  excessive  overwork,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  be  more  expensive  ihsai  regular  work,  and  consequently  less 
often  imposed.  Six  days  of  work  should  constitute  a  week's  work  and 
entitle  to  a  week's  pay.  Sunday  duty  should  necessarily  be  overwork 
and  paid  for  as  such ;  it  would  not  then  be  needlessly  ent^ed  upon^ 
and  thousands  whose  duties  are  now  computed  at  seven  days  to  the 
week  might  be  set  at  liberty.  The  exact  object  of  the  Movement  is 
as  follows :  to  limit  the  duration  of  ordinary  duty  for  railway  men  to 
Nine  Hours  per  day,  or  fifty-four  hours  per  week ;  and  in  case  of 
signalmen  and  shunters  to  eight  hours  per  day,  or  forty-eight  hours 
per  week.  To  obtain  an  adequate  increasing  rate  of  payment  for 
overtime  and  duty  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  day's  duration  of  nine 
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hours.  To  secure  to  every  grade  payment  for  Sunday  duty  as  for 
extra  duty,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  amount  of  toil  on  Sundiay.  To* 
close  goods  yards  at  1.30  p.m.  on  Saturdays. 

The  numher  of  railway  men  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
given  in  Viscount  Grordon's  report  of  1874,  was  274,535,  including 
officers,  clerks,  hotel-servants,  steam-hoatmen,  canal-men,  factory- 
operatives,  &c.,  as  well  as  railway  servants  proper.  The  latter  num- 
bered 140,000 ;  these  were  engaged  in  traffic,  and  included  drivers, 
firemen,  passenger  and  goods  guards,  passenger  and  goods  porters, 
signalmen,  shunters,  inspectors,  permanent-way  men,  gatemen,  &c. 
No  return  of  the  railway  employ  is  has  been  made  since  1874 ;  but^ 
judging  fix)m  the  fact  that  the  mileage  open  in  1874  was  16,000 
miles,  and  in  1881  had  increased  to  17,900  miles,  the  number  of 
railway  servants  is  now  probably  quite  325,000  persons,  of  whom 
about  160,000  are  railway  servants  proper.  Of  these  railway  servants 
proper,  the  following  are  principally  the  classes  in  which  complaint 
is  made  of  overwork  on  week  days  and  loss  of  rest  on  Sunday :  sig- 
nalmen, pointsmen,  switchmen,  and  gatemen ;  enginemen,  firemen,  and 
cleaners ;  yard  foremen  and  shunters ;  carmen ;  gangers,  platelayqrs, 
and  packers ;  head  and  imder  passenger  guards ;  goods  guards  and 
brakesmen ;  passenger  stationmen,  including  inspectors,  foremen 
porters,  and  porters ;  goods  stationmen,  including  inspectors,  foremen,, 
shippers,  checkers,  callers-off,  loaders,  and  porters.  The  rate  of  pay- 
ment and  the  hours  of  work,  together  with  Sunday  duty  for  these 
men,  vary  greatly  upon  the  difierent  lines ;  so,  too,  do  the  hours  and 
wages  of  men  in  different  grades  upon  the  same  line.  Thus,  for  in* 
stance,  the  measure  of  an  engineman's  ordinary  day's  work  on  the 
Midland  and  Brighton  lines  is  ten  hours ;  but  on  the  North  British, 
the  Manchester,  the  Sheffield  and  Lincoln,  and  the  Taff  Yale  railways,. 
the  same  class  of  workmen  are  required  to  devote  twelve  hours  for  an 
ordinary  day's  pay.  Signalmen  are  in  most  places  made  to  work 
twelve  hours  per  day  ;  passenger  guards,  eleven  or  twelve  hours  per 
day ;  shunters,  thirteen  hours  per  day.  The  engine-driver  of  a  Sunday 
train  receives  additional  remuneration  for  his  work ;  but  the  guard  of 
the  same  train  is  unrewarded,  because  it  is  assumed  that  his  week'a 
Images  cover  seven  days  of  labour.  The  platelayer  who  on  Sunday 
relieves  a  signalman  receives  extra  pay,  but  when  the  signalman  per- 
forms Sunday  duty  it  is  assumed  to  be  paid  for  in  his  regular  wages. 

Notwithstanding  these  differences  the  following  is  a  proximate 
table  of  hours  and  wages,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  work 
performed  and  money  earned  by  railway  men  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  special  examples  given  are  not  picked  cases.  They 
-were  taken  this  year  in  a  large  assembly  of  railway  men,  where  a  man 
of  each  class  specified  was  requested  to  state  the  number  of  hours  he 
was  at  that  time  working,  and  the  wages  he  received. 
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Class 


Sigoalmen  ^ 
Pointsmen  . 
Switchmen . 
Gkitemen 


"Enginemen  ' 
Piremen 


•1 


Passngr.  head  guards'] 
under      ,, 


w 


Goods  guards* 
Brakesmen  * 

Yard  foremen 
Shunters  •   . 


Carmen  ' 


Platelayers" 
Gangers 

Paseencer  station  men, 
including — 
Inspectors 
Foremen  porters 
Parcel  porters  . 
Platform  porters  •     . 

Goods  station  men,  in- 
cluding— 
Inspectors 
Shippers  . 
ChecKers  . 
Oallers-off 
Loaders  . 
Porters     . 


Wages 


Per  Week 

18*.  to  80*. 


Per  Day 

4«.6rf.to7«.6J. 
2«.9c?.to4ff.6c?. 

Per  Week 

268.  to  dOs. ;  a 

few  85ff. 

20«.  to  2G«. 

25«.  to  32*, 
18«.  to  20«. 

26«.  to  348. 
18«.  to  20jf. 


} 


20«.  to  2o#.      { 


17*.  to  20«. 
20*.  to  25«. 


} 


27*.  to  35». 
21*.  to  20*. 
18*.  to  21*. 
15*.  to  20*. 


28*.  to  36*. 
20*.  to  28*. 
19*.  to  27*. 
18*.  to  25*. 
18*.  to  25*. 
16*.  to  19*. 


1 


Hours  of  work 
per  day 


8, 10, 12 
(90    per 
cent.  12) 

10,12,15; 
often  in- 
creased to 
15, 16, 18 


V 


10,15 


11,13 

10,12 

13 
(average) 

10, 10^ 


BnndajB  off  duty 


fAouBal 
holidaj 


Occasionallj 


10,10J    , 


L 


lOJ,  11    J 


Usuallj 

Always,  ex- 
cept for  e- 
mergencieB 


1 


•4^ 


9 


O 


OccasiooaDy  j 


'  A  signalman  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  states  that  on  his  line 
signalmen  are  divided  into  three  classes :  the  first  class  work  8  bonis  p»  day  in 
three  shifts,  and  have  two  out  of  every  three  Sundays  off  duty  ;  the  seoood  class 
work  10  hours  per  day,  from  6  A.M.  to  4  Pjf .,  and  have  every  other  Sunday  off  duty ; 
the  third  class  work  12  hours  per  day  in  two  shifts,  and  have  every  alternate  Sunday 
off  duty.  Their  holidays  consist  of  three  days  during  the  year.  Their  wages  my 
from  16*.  to  30*.  per  week. 

*  An  engine-driver  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  is  supposed  to  work  Ifli  houi» 
per  day  ;  hut  he  says  that  his  hours  vary  from  12  to  14  hours,  and  sometimes  more, 
per  day,  and  that  once  he  was  called  upon  to  work  30  hours  at  one  stretch.    He  is, 
however,  paid  for  overtime.    He  has  to  work  two  Sundays  out  of  evexy  four,  one 
Sunday  beginning  work  at  8.15  A.M.  and  finishing  at  9.15  p.m.  ;  the  other  Sunday 
commencing  at  7  p.m.  on  Saturday  and  ending  at  5  A.M.  on  Sunday.    No  holidajs 
are  given.    His  wages  are  42*.  for  a  week  of  six  days,  and  he  receives  a  'day  and  a 
half *s  pay  for  Sunday.    His  fireman  works  the  same  number  of  hours,  and  reodves 
lialf  the  amount  of  the  above  wages. 

'  A  passenger  guard  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  rej^esents  that  the  passeDget 


•  For  nmainder  qfnotet  iee  next  page. 
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It  is  not  desirable  to  enter  very  fully  into  the  duties  of  railway 
men,  for  these  must  necessarily  be  tedious  to  the  reader.  With 
regard  to  the  work  of  signalmen^  engine-drivers,  and  guards,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  nature  of  their  employment 
is  more  difficult,  and  involves  a  greater  mental  and  physical  strain, 
than  the  work  engaged  in  by  the  ordinary  artisan,  while  it  is  also 
very  much  longer  continued.  A  signalman  is  often  called  upon  to 
work  a  stretch  of  twelve  hours  (many  signalmen  work  their  whole 
number  of  hours  at  one  stretch),  during  which  he  can  barely  find 
leisure  to  swallow  his  food.  He  has  to  manage  the  levers  (many  are 
extremely  heavy),  the  disc,  bell,  and  single-needle  instruments,  and 
the  line-clear-book.  Not  only  does  his  work  involve  great  physical 
fiitigue,  but  it  is  also  harassing  and  anxious  to  a  degree  incompre- 
hensible to  one  who  has  never  been  inside  a  signal  box,  and  who, 
consequently,  cannot  realise  how  easily  a  mistake  may  occur.  The 
signalman  knows  the  terrible  results  that  may  follow  upon  an  act  of 
carelessness ;  and  when  he  is  depressed  or  out  of  health  the  verdict 
of  manslaughter  looms  before  him.  The  engine-driver  must  look 
out  for  signals,  regulate  the  running  of  the  train,  and  keep  his 
engine  under  control.  He  remains  standing  the  whole  length  of  the 
journey,  exposed  more  or  less  to  snow  and  storm,  lightning  and 
burning  sun;  sore  feet  and  rheumatism  are  frequently  the  result. 
The  guard  is  obliged  to  watch  the  white  light  or  all-right  signals, 
the  green  light  or  caution  signals,  and  the  red  light  or  danger 

g^uards  employed  by  his  company  are  divided  into  four  classes,  and  their  hours 
average  from  S  to  9  per  day,  with  every  other  Sunday  off  duty  in  summer,  and  an 
extra  Sunday  occasionally  in  winter.  Their  holidays  are  three  days  every  year. 
The  wages  for  the  first  class  guards  are  30«.,  the  second  class  2S«.,  the  third  class  25^., 
and  the  fourth  class  22#.  for  a  week  of  seven  days. 

*  A  goods  guard  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  works  on  an  average  1 2  hours 
per  day,  and  has  one  clear  Sunday  in  six  off  duty.  His  annual  leave  consists  of 
three  days.    His  wages  are  278,  for  seven  days  of  labour. 

*  A  brakesman  on  the  Midland  Railway  works  10  hours  every  week  'day,  and  S 
hours  usually  on  Sundays,  for  which  labour  he  receives  20#.  f or  a  week  of  seven 
days.    He  has  no  fixed  holidays. 

"  A  shunter  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway  works  from  12  to  14  hours  and  often 
longer  daily,  also  18  hours  every  other  Sunday.  A  head  shunter  on  his  line  receives 
23#.  for  a  week  of  seven  days,  his  assistant  20«.,  and  his  junior  assistant  18#.  A  yard 
foreman  on  the  same  line  receives  30«.  a  week,  and  works  the  same  number  of  hours 
as  a  ahunter.    Their  holidays  are  three  days  a  year. 

'  A  carman  on  the  London  and  South  Western  Railway  works  16  hours  daily,  and 
receives  26«.  per  week.  He  is  sometimes  obliged  to  work  on  Sunday.  His  holidays 
are  three  days  every  year. 

"  A  platelayer  on  the  Midland  Railway  receives  19«.  per  week,  and  works  9| 
liours  daily.  He  has  no  work  on  Sunday,  except  in  case  of  an  accident  when  the 
permanent-way  is  damaged  and  needs  repair,  and  then  he  is  awarded  double  pay. 
He  has  no  fixed  holiday. 

'  A  porter  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  receives  18«.  lOd.  for  a  week  of  seven 
<3ay8,  working  one  week  from  8  a.m.  to  9  P.V.,  another  week  from  6  A.M.  to  6  p.m. 
He  has  two  Sundays  off  and  one  on  duty.  His  holidays  are  three  days  in  the  year 
began  with  17#.  per  week  for  wages,  and  he  will  in  time  receive  20i. 
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signals ;  to  regulate  the  breaks  of  the  slip  coaches  attached  tosom  • 
express  and  fast  trains ;  and  in  casie  of  accident  to  protect  the  train 
by  going  back  one  mile  to  place  detonators  on  the  rails.*  The  day's 
work  of  the  artisan  is  9  hours,  and  his  weed's  work  54  hours;  the 
day^s  work  of  the  railway  servant  varies  from  IQ  to  12  boon,  and 
his  week's  work  from  60  to  84  hoars.  The  artisan's  9  hours  are 
done  regularly  in  each  24  houi^ ;  while  the  railway  servant,  owing 
to  the  exigencies  of  his  occupation,  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  per- 
form two  days  of  work,  or  20  to  24  hours,  at  one  stretch,  and  then  he 
is  sent  off  duty  for  an  equal  period.  The  artisan  is  paid  at  a  greatly 
enhanced  rate  for  time  worked  on  w^ek  days  over  his  9  hours ;  while 
the  railway  servant,  with  some  exceptions,  is  ]jaid  at  the  ordinary 
rate  for  such  time ;  and  on  some  railways,  and  in  some  grades,  be  is 
not  paid  at  all.  The  artisan  ends  his  work  at  two  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day, and  resumes  duty  at  seven  o  'clock  on  Monday,  after  enjoying  a 
day  and  a  half  of  uninterrupted  rest ;  the  railway  servant's  week  is 
often  without  beginning  or  ending,  and  he  cannot  be  said  to  possess 
one  regular  day  free  from  toil. 

The  evil  consequences  resulting  from  the  systematic  overwork  of 
railway  men  may  be  summarised  as  follows :  increased  mortality 
and  ill-health  from  alleged  natural  causes,  overwork  being  without 
doubt  productive  of  premature  death  and  premature  old  age ;  loss  of 
regular  rest  and  necessary  recreation;  non-participation  in  home  lik^ 
and  consequent  non-fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  heads  of  fimilies ; 
loss,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  the  rest  and  privileges  of  Sunday;  de- 
moralisation, the  outcome  of  physical  fatigue  and  exhausted  energies. 
Systematic  overwork,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  not  compatible  with 
continued  and  careful  attention  to  difficult  and  important  duties. 
It  produces  listlessness,  and  this  adds  to  the  risk  of  accidents  hap- 
pening to  both  railway  servants  and  passengers ;  for  excessive  periods 
of  labour  cause  men  to  fall  asleep  at  their  posts,  and  force  them  to 
neglect  the  constant  care  and  unceasing  watchfulness  necessary 
in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  the 
public.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  that  many  of  the  casualties 
on  the  line  are  indirectly  caused  by  the  demoraliaation  {Nroduced 
among  railway  men  from  excessive  toil  and  want  of  rest. 

A  man  who  works  sixteen  hours  daily,  like  the  carman  I  liave 
referred  to,  when  the  strain  is  over,  returns  to  his  family  too  tired  to  take 
interest  in  home  matters,  too  cross  to  attend  to  wife  or  diildren,  only 
fit  to  drone  over  the  fire,  or  to  creep  worn  out  to  bed — again,  after 
a  few  hours  of  sleep,  to  be  roused,  half-rested,  with  aching  body,  beavy 
limbs,  and  jaded  spirit,  for  the  renewed  performance  of  a  round  of 
monotonous  toil.  Such  a  man,  living  at  a  mile's  distance  from  his  place 
of  employment,  is  roused  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  reaches 
his  work,by  six  o'clock.  ,  He  returns  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
if  he  goes  straight  to  bed  obtains  six  hours  of  sleep.  How  c^an  the 
habitation  of  that  man  be  called  a  ^  home '  ? 
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EyceiBrive  boun  of  labour  act  as  a  cankerwonn  to  destroy  tbe 
brightest  and  purest  part  of  life  for  tbat  man,  aad  for  thousands  of 
such  men  as  he^  sinoe  the  word  'home,'  unless, it  signifies  a  place 
wher^  people  are  happy  and  peaceful,  means  nothing  at  all.    How 
can  nxen  who  are  utterly  spent  be  otherwise  than  morose  in  manner 
and  taciturn  in  spirit  towards  their  families ;  burdens  to  their  wives, 
who,  from  the  want  of  imagination  that  characterises  women  in  their 
rank  of  life,  often  fail  to  sympathise  with  their  worn-out  husbands; 
and  nightmares  to  their  children,  who  only  know  their  fathers  as 
beings  who  sit  over  the  fire,  or  lie  on  the  bed,  stupefied  with  &tigue  ? 
^ith  regard  to  Sunday  labour,  entire  cessation  is  not  practicable; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  suspend  all  railway  work  on  that  day.    But  it 
is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  system  of  Sunday  traffic  is  being 
gradually  increased  throughout  the  country,  and  that  the  number  of 
goods  and  excmrsion  trains  now  run  upon  Sunday  is  much  larger 
than  in  former  years.    First  and  second  class  passengers  do  not  travel 
to  any  great  extent  upon  the  day  of  rest.    Third  class  passengers, 
who  now  on  the  whole  travel  much  more  than  they  did  formerly, 
crowd  the  line.    Public  opinion,  it  is  said,  can  influence  the  lower 
classes  to  remain  at  home  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  thus,  by 
decreasing  the  number  of  Sunday  trains,  increase  the  opportunities  of 
rest  for  railway  men.    The  subject  of  Sunday  passenger  trains,  how- 
ever, is  replete  with  difficulties ;  for  although  since  the  time  of  King 
Alfred  the  (rreat  statutes  have  been  in  existence  in  England  for  the 
preservation  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
hard-and-&st  line  as  to  what  constitutes  rest  for  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  whole  classes  of  men  and  women.    It  is  true  that  Sunday 
excnrsion  trains  are  a  great  evil,  for  they  carry  large  numbers  of 
rongh  and  xmruly  people  into  quiet  neighbourhoods,  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  calm  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  afford  opportunities  to  the 
excursionists  for  dissipation  and  over-excitement,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  only  places  of  refreshment  open  on  Sunday  are,  as  a  rule, 
public-houses,  where  men  and  women  drink  more  than  they  ought. 
At  the,  same  time,  it  is  scarcely  fidr  for  those  who  have  great  oppor- 
tunities for  breathing  the  fresh  air,  and  who  enjoy  many  amusements 
and  much  recreation  on  week  days,  to  say  that  working  men  should 
remain  stationary  on  Sunday,  for  with  millions  Sundays  and  bank 
holidays  are  the  only  days  upon  which  they  are  free  to  enjoy  sea 
breezes,  green  fieldsyand  the  faces  of  absent  relations  and  friends. 
Tbe  whole  question  is  one  of  degree  of  traffic ;  and,  this  being  the 
case,  probably  the  railway  men  have  the  right  on  their  side  when 
tbey  assert  that  Sunday  goods  traffic  is  the  great  grievance  of  rail- 
way servants,  and  the  evil  which  managers  and  directors  ought  to 
znininuse  if  not  entirely  to  remove. 

Human  beings  are  so  constituted  that  they  need  a  weekly  day  of 
rest,  from  both  bodily  and  mental  labour.    This  was  clearly  repre- 
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sented  by  Dr.  Farre  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  GoDunons 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  1832  on  the  subject  of 
the  observance  of  Sunday.  'I  view  Sunday,' he  said,  <u  a  day  of 
compensation  for  the  inadequate  restorative  power  of  the  bod;  under 
continued  labour  and  excitement.  The  ordinaiy  exertions  of  mso 
run  down  the  circulation  every  day  of  his  life ;  and  the  fint  general 
law  of  nature  which  prevents  man  from  destroying  himself,  is  the 
alternating  of  day  with  night,  that  repose  may  succeed  action.  M 
although  night  apparently  equalises  the  circulation  well,  jet  ft  doe 
not  sufficiently  restore  its  balance  for  the  attainment  of  a  long  life. 
Hence  one  day  in  seven  is  thrown  in  as  a  day  of  compenation,  to 
perfect  by  its  repose  the  animal  system.  If  preservation  of  life  be 
admitted  to  be  a  duty,  and  premature  destniction  of  it  a  suicidal  act, 
then  I  would  point  out  that  continued  diurnal  exertion  and  excite- 
ment is  dangerous  to  man's  animal  system,  and  that  relaiation  from 
the  ordinary  cares  of  life  during  one  day  of  the  week  is  necesEaiy  in 
order  to  preserve  the  length  of  his  life,  and  to  ensure  for  him  a 
vigorous  old  age.'  If  the  lives  of  railway  men  are  to  be  prolonged  to 
their  natural  limits  and  if  they  are  to  enjoy  the  bles^  of  ar green 
old  age,  they  must  not  be  cut  off  from  the  privilege  of  EnglishmeD, 
namely,  the  national  day  of  rest. 

Railway  servants  as  a  class  are  a  brave  and  faithful  set  of  meo, 
and  they  do  great  credit  to  their  employers.  The  discipline  to  which 
they  are  subjected  strengthens  and  develops  their  characters;  and  the 
responsible  nature  of  their  employment  teaches  them  self-respect. 
Those  who  know  them  best  can  bear  testimony  to  their  loyalty  towards 
the  service,  and  the  confidence  which  they  place  in  their  ma«ters. 
Now  that  the  railway  companies  are  ezperieneing  such  nnpreccdaited 
prosperity,  and  have  passed  through  what  the  men  term' their W 
time,'  the  employ^  feel  assured  that  they  have  but  to  wait  patiently 
for  a  short  period  and  they  will  then  see  all  their  hardshipB  remoTed. 
To  the  good-will  of  the  railway  companies,  and  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  general  public,  I  desire  to  commit  them,  reminding,  however, 
both  the  former  and  the  latter,  that  the  men  whose  cause  I  pW 
are  impotent  to  help  themselves,  since — 

Experience  teaches  that  on  every  soil 
Those  who  think  must  govern  those  who  toU 
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The  hero  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  Princess  tells  us  that  he  suffered  all  his 
life  from  an  inconvenient  hereditary  weakness : 

Waking  dreams  were,  more  or  less, 

An  old  and  strange  affection  of  the  house. 

The  infirmity  was  a  serious  one,  and  at  a  critical  moment  of  the 
young  prince's  career  it  entailed  upon  him  consequences  which  might 
almost  be  described  as  humiliating.  In  the  shock  of  the  conflict 
where  all  was  at  stake, 

Like  a  flash  the  weird  affection  came ; 

Eong,  camp,  and  college  turned  to  hollow  shows. 

He  seemed  to  move  in  old  memorial  tilts 

And,  doing  battle  with  forgotten  hosts. 

To  dream  himself  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

Whether  the  Laureate  be  describing  phenomena  known  to  him  by  his 
own  experience  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  myself  am  only  too  &miliar 
with  the  '  weird  affection '  indicated     As  I  wander  in  my  solitary 
rambles  past  the  old  haunts  of  men,  long  since  deserted  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  stop  to  follow  the  traces  of  some  '  moated  grange '  or  camp 
or  byre,  I  find  myself  raising  up  the  dead  from  their    graves, 
and  passing  them  through  their  paces  in  wild  dance  or  solemn 
pageantry.    I  often  think  that  one  of  the  joys  of  the  life  hereafter 
will  consist  in  beiug  permitted  to  project  oneself  at  will  into  remote 
periods  in  thej^o^^,  and  to  hold  converse  with  primaeval  man  at  one 
time,  or  with  Boman  or  Saxon  or  Dane  at  another,  and  for  a  while  to 
take  part  in  the  life  of  bygone  ages.    What  a  curious  joy  it  would 
be,  for  instance,  to  hob-a-nob  for  a  season  with  the  pigmies  of  the 
Meiocene,  listening  to  the  clicks  of  human  creatures  like  unto  ^  bar- 
nacles or  apes,'  with  pendulous  breasts  and  '  foreheads  villanous  low,' 
and  watch  them  capering  multitudinous  round  some  Mastodon  in 
diflSculties,  or  tickling  a  Deinotherium  with  a  fishbone  arrow,  or 
jobbing  at  the  eyes  of  some  mammoth  floundering  in  a  hole,  and 
viciously  hacking  at  him  with  hatchets  of  the  pakeolithic  type,  or 
implements  whose  manipulation  we  have  lost  the  trick  of  I 
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I  ahock  my  grave  and  orthodox  friends  sometimes  wbenl  timidly 
suggest  that  it  maybe  part  of  omr  bliss  in  the  infinite  fatore  to  dwell 
upon  the  infinite  past.  They  will  not  have  it  so,  and  they  rilentlj 
condemn  me  of  heresy  and  other  sins.  I,  however,  am  \nAt  to 
shelter  myself  under  the  broad  shield  of  Dr.  Donne,  and  toeayiritii 
him : — 

There  is  nothiog  to  conyince  a  man  of  error,  nothing  in  sfttnn,  nothing  in 
Scriptural  if  he  believe  that  he  shall  know  those  persons  in  HeaTen  whom  he  bew 
[or  whom  anyone  else  knew]  upon  earth.  If  he  oonoeive  sobeilythatitirere&kai 
degree  of  blessedness  not  to  know  them  than  to  know  them,  he  is  bound  to  be&n 
that  he  shall  know  them,  for  he  is  bound  to  believe  that  aU  that  conAtemtoUMieH 
BhaU  be  ffiven  him. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  resist  the  gtrong 
yearning,  that  comes  upon  me  now  and  then,  to  speculate  upoa  the 
habits  of  life  and  looks  and  words  and  thoughts  and  qoaiielB  and 
loves  of  the  dwellers  in  Arcadia,  whose  names  and  memories  bare 
quite  passed  away.  There  are  moments  when  the  desire  to  question 
and  cross-question  the  vanished  dead  becomes  a  passionate  looging, 
and  this  life  seems  to  me  to  be  as  prolix  as  an  hour's  sennoD,  while  it 
keeps  me  from  looking,  not  into  the  future,  but  into  the  past  IM 
did  he  believe,  this  fellow  who  fashioned  the  rude  Cdt  I  kick  against 
in  my  walks  ?  That  is  to  me  my  *  burning  question,'  and  it  oomes 
up  again  and  again  as  I  stand  by  mighty  monoliths,  or  climb  the 
Devil's  Dyke,  or  prowl  by  the  gaunt  ruins  of  abbey  or  shrine,  or 
finger  some  coin  of  a  deified  emperor — ^some  coin  which  has  been 
worn  by  the  fingers  of  Roman  legionary,  and  been  tossed  for  a  drink, 
or  been  pitched  to  a  half-starved  Briton  in  payment  for  'bntter  and 
eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese.'  What  did  they  believe  ?  I  ask-eacli 
and  every  of  them  ?    How  dumb  or  reticent  they  all  are  I 

Did  men  ever  know  what  they  believed  ?  Do  they  now?  At 
what  period  of  our  development  is  it  supposed  by  Mr,  Tyler  and 
the  anthropologists  that  the  religious  sentiment  exhibits  itself? 
What  are  the  conditions  favourable  for  its  growth  ?  In  what  trib«, 
peoples,  and  languages  is  it  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  embryonic 
stage?  When  is  it  nascent  ?  When  full-grown  ?  What  accelerates 
its  decline?  When  I  ply  the  Philistines  with  these  questions,  I  am 
always  met  with  another:  What  is  religious  sentiment?  And  to 
that  other  I  am  content  to  answer:  *  Hearken,  ye  Philistines!  ^e 
are  they  who  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  logic.  That  is  the  airy« 
breathe,  and  out  of  it  ye  perish ;  but  beyond  the  linaits  of  that 
element,  and  compassing  it  about  with  divine  embradngs,  there  is  a 
subtler  ether  than  ye  can  apprehend,  and  to  that  loftier  region  ye  ta^« 
no  power  to  rise.  But  there  are  who  dwell  not  in  Gath  and  bow 
not  Dagon — who  cannot  breathe  in  air  that  suffices  for  yon,  and 
who  could  not  conceive  of  life  passed  in  the  region  where  youi 
limited  needs  are  all  supplied.      These  are  not  as  you  are,  mere 
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calculating' mftcfaineB;  They  are  like  the  electric  needle,  that  knows  no 
perfect  eqtrilibrium ;  snbject  to  storms  of  what  men  call  enthusiasm,  or 
something  worse ;  quivering  with  inexplicable  palpitations  of  throbbing 
emotion;  agonised  by  aspirations  after  some  unattainable  ideal,  or  un- 
utterable cravings  for  absorption  into  the  infinite ;  able  to  reason  with 
Philistia's  direwdest  or  to  try  a  fell  with  Goliath  of  Gath,  but  stretching 
lame  hands  of  faith  into  the  realm  ye  know  not  of,  and  the  ether  that 
is  b^ond  your  ken.  What  I  Shall  we  strive  to  tell  the  blind  man 
of  things  blazing  in  purple  and  gold  ? ' 

•  •••••• 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  among  the  dwellers  in  towns  senti- 
ment is  being  slowly  crowded  out.  The  townsman's  training  and 
associations  are  very  hardening.  He  has  none  of  the  softening 
memories  of  home  which  we  in  Arcadia  still  cherish.  His  life  has  no 
real  repose,  no  solitude,  no  freshness.  His  religious  emotions  are 
rarely  appealed  to,  and,  as  Miss  Cobbe  warned  us  all  long  ago,  his 
moral  education  is  dangerously  neglected.  Of  course  he  is  shrewder 
and  much  more  quick-witted  than  we  in  Arcady,  but  he  pays  dearly 
for  what  he  has  gained.  I  fear  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  masses  in 
the  towns  are,  as  a  rule,  destitute  of  faith  in  the  unseen.  In  the 
great  hives  of  industry  which  have  come  into  existence  during  the 
present  century  I  am  told  that  the  men  never  seem  to  care  about  the 
past,  and  treat  with  derision  any  appeal  to  the  lessons  of  experience. 
History  to  them  is  hardly  so  much  as  a  name.  They  have  nothing 
before  their  eyes  but  the  &ctory  with  its  ceaseless  roar  of  wheels,  the 
fdmace,  and  the  mine.  These  tell  them  nothing ;  they  testify  only 
of  material  power — ^pitiless,  heartless,  inhuman — a  power  that  goes 
on  its  way  recking  as  little  of  the  sorrows  or  joys  or  lives  of  toiling 
men  and  women,  as  of  the  raw  material  that  it  is  for  ever  turning 
into  the  manufactured  article  and  belching  forth  to  be  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Even  when  much  is  attempted, 
and  conscientiously  attempted,  for  the  operative,  the  thing  done  is 
but  little,  and  philanthropy  itself  seems  to  work  in  the  same  groove 
as  the  mighty  engines  that  are  his  gods.  You  offer  your  ^  hands ' 
technical  education ;  you  try  and  give  them  tastes ;  you  train  the 
eye  and  hand  in  a  school  of  design ;  you  hardly  attempt  anything 
more.  As  for  any  appeal  to  his  patriotism  or  loyalty,  a  man  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  visionary  to  make  one.  *  The  glories  of  our  blood 
and  state '  he  has  got  to  regard  as  shadows,  not  substantial  things. 
Why  should  he  care  to  know  anything  of  those  ages  that  knew 
nothing  ?    To  him  the  past  is 

.  .  .  Only  a  scene 
Of  degradation,  imbecilitj, 
The  record  of  disfpraces  best  forgotten ; 
A  sullen  page  in  human  chronicles 
Fit  to  erase. 
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How  can  he  have  any  curiosity  about  the  future  and  his  own  destiny 
when  his  imagination  is  effectually  stunted,  and  is  becoming  more 
and  more  relegated  to  the  class  of  undeveloped  S&culties  that  aliri?el 
for  want  of  using  ? 

In  the  towns  which  still  contain  some  ancient  monmnents,  and 
can  boast  of  a  long  antiquity,  there  may  yet  be  found  among  tlie 
working  classes  some  reverence  for  the  old  things,  and  not  im- 
frequently  some  inclination  for  antiquarian  research.  I  have  met 
with  many  instances  of  this,  and  I  think  I  have  never  known  it  to 
exist  without  some  development  of  the  religious  sentiment.  In 
modem  art  there  is  an  all-pervading  paganism  that  seems  to  nuke 
its  votaries  cynical  and  selfish.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  kind  of 
criticism  indulged  in  by  mechanics  whom  one  meets  at  the  exhifaitioDs 
of  modem  pictures  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere.  There  is  no  2ove  in 
it.  The  men  are  for  ever  on  the  alert  to  find  out  something  wrongs 
to  detect  faults,  and  no  more.  It  is  as  if  the  artist  and  the  working- 
man  were  occupying  the  old  position  of  wranglers  in  the  School,  the 
one  maintaining  a  thesis  which  it  was  the  other's  business  to  dis- 
prove. Nego  minorem  seems  to  be  for  ever  on  the  point  of  being 
uttered  by  the  one,  whatever  the  other  may  assert.  But  when  people, 
even  of  small  culture,  show  any  taste  for  the  creations  of  Mediaeval 
art,  they  seem  to  be  softened  and  humbled  by  it ;  when  they  begin  to 
realise  that  living  men  have  toiled  and  struggled  and  thooght  and 
wept  and  prayed,  and  suffered  for  righteousness'  sake,  hm  in  this 
very  apotj  and  have  left  the  mark  of  themselves  behind  them,  the 
next  step — and  it  is  an  easy  one — is  to  believe  that  these  men  aie 
living  still,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  live  on.  I  used  to  know  a 
young  printer  at  Norwich  who  was  only  kept  from  being  an  enthu- 
siastic archaeologist  by  the  necessity  of  having  to  earn  his  livelihood, 
and  who,  as  it  was,  spent  his  leisure  hours  for  years  in  visiting  the 
churches  for  miles  round,  and  copying  inscriptions  and  getting 
together  a  queer  collection  of  odds  and  ends  with  the  stamp  of 
antiquity  upon  them.  Another  working  man  I  used  to  meet  now  and 
then  who  haunted  the  cathedral,  and  whenever  he  saw  a  visitor  who 
appeared  to  know  what  he  was  about,  he  would  quietly  follow  him  and 
timidly  ask  for  information.  He  acquired  a  large  number  of  odd 
pieces  of  information  in  this  way,  which  surprised  one  all  the  more 
when  they  were  shyly  produced  from  the  lumber-room  of « nd^d 
by  no  means  well  trained  or  well  stored.  *  I  don't  mind  so  much 
being  wrong  sometimes,'  he  said  to  me  one  day,  ^  at  least  not  before 
you,  sir,  because  you  know  I  do  so  love  this  place.  Don't  you  think, 
sir,  it  must  have  been  inspired  ?  Look  up  there,  sir,  please.  There's 
an  image '  [he  frequently  used  the  word] ;  *  I'm  sure  it's  like  some- 
body that  used  to  be  here  once.  I  think  it  mnst  have  been  one  of 
the  Cellarers,  sir.  I  feel  as  if  he  were  looking  at  me  sometimes 
Can  I  find  out  the  names  of  the  Cellarers,  sir  ? '    There  was  no  earthly 
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reaeon  why  the  ugly  piece  of  Norman  Bculpture  he  pointed  to  should 
be  supposed  to  be  like  anybody  except  Pan  or  Silenus ;  but  poor  W» 
had  heard  some  one  casually  speak  of  the  Cellarer  as  an  officer  of  the 
monastexy,  and  he  had  brooded  over  the  subject  and  begun  to  coti" 
struct  Cellarers  and  to  commune  with  them. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  mechanic  of  the  towns  is  a  Sadducee.  He 
saw  every  house  in  his  street  built  from  basement  to  roof.  There 
there  are  no  old  closets,  dim  passages,  and  cranky  holes  and  comers ; 
no  gruesome  sounds  disturb  his  sleep ;  the  owls  never  hoot  near  his 
windows,  nor  crickets  turn  out  to  look  at  him,  chirrup  and  vanish. 
He  does  not  know  what  the  death-watch  means.  The  long  darkness 
of  the  winter  night  is  iUmnined  by  the  gas-lamp,  or  it  may  be  by  the 
electric  light,  that  dispels  all  secrecy,  all  mystery.  Policeman  X. 
tramps  by  on  his  beat  outside,  and  on  this  side  or  on  that  of  the  crazy 
brick  partition  which  serves  as  party  wall,  his  neighbours'  snores 
trumpet  loud  and  deep  with  hideous  monotony.  How  different  are 
the  conditions  of  Arcadian  life !  When  a  man  has  to  walk  two  or 
three  miles  from  his  work,  ^in  the  hush  of  the  moonless  night,' 
weary,  wet,  and  hungry,  through  lonely  by-paths,  across  ridgeway 
plantations,  furze  brakes,  and  short  cuts,  where  he  is  liable  to  be 
warned  off  as  a  trespasser  any  day,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  he 
did  not  meet  with  scares  as  the  years  go  by.  If  his  imagination  be 
never  so  dull,  the  old  traditions,  handed  down  from  ages  past  it  may 
be,  come  in  to  help  him.  He  thinks  it  would  be  impious  to  doubt 
that  disembodied  spirits  still  hover  about  the  scenes  of  their  earthly 
pilgrimage.  Sometimes  he  tells  you  he  gnaws  they  du^  but  if  you 
press  him  he  looks  nervous  and  holds  his  peace,  trembling  to  tell  of 
the  untellable.  Sometimes  he  assures  you  that '  there's  lots  on  'em 
has  seen  old  Ghrobey,'  and  you  are  assured  that  old  Crrobey  used  to 
vjolk^  Of  course  everybody  knows  that  it's  an  awful  thing  for  a  dead 
man  to  walk.  '  Blessee,  I  shouldn't  like  to  walk,  I  shouldn't,  same 
as  him  as  used  to  be  in  the  coach  road.' 

The  coach  road  is  a  narrow  old  road  where  two  carts  can 
hardly  pass  one  another,  with  high  banks  and  sharp  turns,  and  it  is 
haunted.  There  is  a  spectral  coach  that  is  said  to  frequent  this 
appalling  lane.  Who  the  restless  spirit  may  be  none  can  tell,  or  how 
long  he  has  been  travelling  about  in  lus  weird  conveyance ;  but  that 
he  has  been  long  a  wanderer  in  his  coach,  which  ever  and  anon 
appears  among  us,  none  woidd  be  so  perverse  as  to  question.  Indeed 
the  phantom  coach  travels  far  and  wide  through  Norfolk,  and  stops 
at  people's  houses  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  An  unseen  hand  lets 
down  the  steps,  the  horses  champ  their  bits  and  snort,  the  carriage 
door  is  slammed,  and  the  thing  moves  off;  but  when  people  prepare 
to  let  in  the  unexpected  visitor  with  kindly  welcome — lo  I  there  is 
nothing.  The  coach  has  gone  I  There  are  a  dozen  living  men  who 
most  positively  affirm  that  they  have  had  a  visit  from  the  coach.    On 
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one  occaston  my  infoarinaiit,  who  lived  in  a  lonely  old  fiffmhoose,  sav 
the  flash  of  the  ooach-lamps  and  heard  the  champhig  of  the  lats. 
He  opened  his  hedroom  window  and  called  oat,  bat,  receinog  oo 
answer,  he  went  down  to  the  front  door.  The  night  wag  calm 
and  still;  the  stars  were  shining ;  bat  there  was  neither  voice  nor 
any  that  answered,  nor  any  that  regarded. 

No  particular  harm  seems  to  come  to  such  as  receive  tliese 
nocturnal  visits,  but  it  is  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  oocupantoF 
the  coach  is  condemned  to  walk  like  the  wandering  Jew.  Fiesomably 
he  would  prefer  to  ride  on  in  his  chariot  undisturbed.  But  no.  He 
is  turned  out  to  pace  the  earth,  which,  peradventure  he  has  polloted 
with  some  ghastly  crime,  and  walk  he  must  till  the  coach  comeB  to 
pick  him  up  at  some  appointed  spot.  Then  it  is  thought  be  has 
another  term  of '  vehicular  traffic' 

A  coachy  Sisyphus,  condemned  to  everlasting  alternations  of  being 
dropped  and  picked  up  again  by  an  infernal  chariot  with  snoitisg 
horses  and  flashing  lamps,  must  have  a  very,  very  hard  time  of  it 

This  dreadful  equipage  seems  to  have  some  connection  irith  an 
old  house,  the  traces  of  which  were  obliterated  when  the  railway 
invaded  us.  It  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  story  that  the  high  nad 
along  which  the  mail  used  to  travel  in  the  good  old  times  paaeesat 
some  distance  from  the  haunted  way  which  was  certainly  called  tbe 
coach  road  some  generations  back,  and  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the 
fact  of  no  phantom  having  been  seen  of  late  on  the  coach  load  itself 
— ^though  they  tell  me  it  has  been  seen  by  *  scores  on  'em'  dsewbeie 
— ^may  be  accounted  for ;  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  some  tbiit;  yean 
ago,  the  present  Lord^Dudley  drove  a  carriage  and  four  along  the  ooadi 
road,  and,  to  the  amazement  and  perplexity  of  mankind,  did  wA  perish 
in  the  attempt.  Since  then  the  ghostly  Automedon,  shamed  at  being 
so  manifestly  outdone,  has  retired  from  this  part  of  the  scene  of  his 
former  charioteering. 

People  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  streets  have  very  little 
notion  of  the  length  of  time  that  an  agricultural  labourer  spoids  in 
complete  solitude,  or  of  the  efiect  which  this  isolation  prodoees  upon 
him.  The  horse-keeper  and  yard  man  are  never  alone ;  the  animals 
are  always  about  them,  and  acquire  a  friendly  confidence  in  their 
keepers  amounting  in  some  cases  almost  to  personal  afiedioD.  But 
the  ordinary  labourer,  on  a  job  of  hedging  or  ditching,  will  he  whole 
days  without  exchanging  a  word  with  a  fellow-creature.  If  he  live 
at  some  distance  from  his  work,  he  carries  his  dinner  with  him  in  the 
morning,  and  when  he  thinks  the  time  has  come  for  his  meal  he 
slowly  consumes  it  in  the  corner  of  a  field,  chewing  the  cud  of  medita- 
tion when  he  has  no  more  victuals  to  employ  himself  upon.  Once  a 
day,  perhaps,  the  farmer  comes  round  to  inspect  him,  and  as  often  as 
not  says  nothing,  for  as  a  class  farmers  are  not  given  to  talk  xsm 
with  their  labourers  nowadays ;  the  relations  between  them  have 
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become  sadly  ^  strained/  and  the  old  cordiality  is  in  many  "districfaf 
deplorably  on  the  wane.  If  yon  are  trudging  albng  in'^the  diisde 
or  the  shower  daring  the  late  antumn,  you  are  pretty  sore  to 
come  upon  a  lonely  labourer  who  has  knocked  off  a  bit,  driven  from 
his  task  by  the  rain.  You  find  him  meekly  huddling  under  the 
shelter  of  a  bank  or  bush,  and  doing  nothing,  nothing,  nothing.  He 
hours  roll  on,  and  the  light  gets  less  and  less,  and  at  last  he  shambles 
homewards.     What  has  he  been  thinking  about  all-  the  time  ?  »  •  . 

I  remember  being  much  struck  while  reading  the  experience  of 
an  educated  gentleman  who  had  passed  a  year  or  two  in  Australia, 
had  had  bad  luck,  and  been  reduced  to  keep  sheep  in  outlying 
stations  far  away  from  human  habitations.  He  said  that  the  best 
shepherds  in  the  interior,  the  men  who  had  been  years  roaming  about 
the  Yast  solitudes,  were  always  more  or  less  mad ;  and  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  a  traveller  crossed  their  paths  they  seemed  to  be  in 
doubt  whether  he  were  a  reality  or  only  a  creation  of  their  own 
brains.  We  are  a  long  way  as  yet  from  this  stage  in  Arcadia,  but 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  instances  of  this  tendency  to  people 
the  solitudes  with  phantoms,  and  give  them  form  and  substance.  The 
teaching  of  the  country  meeting-houses  and  of  the  camp  meetings  gives 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  it,  and  indeed  greatly  intensifies  the  peasant's 
absorbing  faith  in  the  unseen  world. 

Of  all  the  mistakes  that  country  clergymen  make-^and  we 
are  none  of  us  in£Eillible,  'not  even  the  youngest' — ^the  greatest 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  mistake  of  obstinately  refusing  to  know 
anything  about  the  inner  life  and  religious  practices  of  the  sectaries 
at  their  own  doors.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  clergyman  in  a 
thousand  who  has  ever  attended  a  camp  meeting  or  been  present  at  a 
'  conventicle  *  in  his  life.  Sure  I  am  that  the  immense  majority  of 
my  clerical  brethren  know  no  more  about  the  teaching  and  practice 
which  they  denounce  than  they  do  about  the  rites  of  Cybele.  And 
yet  I  am  most  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  agricultural  labourers,  unless  we  set  ourselves  humbly  and 
earnestly  to  study  the  phenomena  of  their  religious  life  and  worship 
— theirs^  I  say,  for,  unhappily,  it  is  not  ours. 

Of  course  if  a  man  entrenches  himself  behind  the  assumption 
that  there  is  no  good  outside  the  four  walls  of  his  parish  church,  and 
that  extravagance,  grotesqueness,  communism,  and  immorality  are 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  every  gathering  at  which  the  labourers  are 
allowed  to  have  their  say  without  a  parson  to  keep  them  in  order,  it 
is  waste  time  to  try  and  convince  him  to  the  contrary ;  you  can  never 
get  behind  a  man's  axioms,  however  foolish  they  may  be.  But  if  we 
want  to  know  how  things  are  really  going  on  with  those  who  *  don't 
hold '  with  us,  as  they  say,  we  must  come  down  from  our  lofty  self- 
complacency  and  make  up  our  minds  to  feel  extremely  tmcomfort- 
able  at  times,  while  stooping  to  learn  of  those  whom  we  would  prefer 
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to  teach.  '  Listeners  hear  no  good  of  themselves,'  was  the  old  saw, 
and  I  fear  we  shall  find  it  true  enough  if  we  drop  in  at  the  roadside 
chapels  or  find  our  way  into  the  camp  meeting.  We  may  hear  faroad 
hints  directed  against  ourselves — find  our  sense  of  the  fitoesB  of 
things  shocked  by  bitter  words  and  insinuations,  cruel  and  unde- 
served ;  we  may  be  outraged  by  indelicacy  and  utterances  bordering 
on  the  profane;  sometimes,  too,  we  shall  be  brought  into  very 
awkward  positions,  from  which  it  will  be  hard  to  escape  with  dignity 
or  even  without  humiliation ;  but  all  this  is  not  the  rule.  As  a  role, 
we  shall  be  welcome,  and  heartily  welcome ;  and  if  we  can  stoop  to 
leam  of  others,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  those  outside  the  pale  of 
the  Church  who  have  something  to  teach  us. 

I  love  my  own  way  as  much  as  most  men  do ;  I  am  of  opinion 
that  whoever  differs  from  me  must  be  wrong.  I  believe  that  the 
feUow  who  denounces  me  as  a  hireling,  a  false  prophet,  a  dumb  dog, 
or  a  snake  in  the  grass,  must  necessarily  be  an  ill-conditioned 
fanatic ;  and  that  they  who  turn  aside  to  attend  a  Ranters'  Love- 
feast  when  I  am  preaching  one  of  my  very  best  sermons  must  be 
wrong  in  the  head,  and  perhaps  too  wrong  in  the  heart.  Bat  I  cannot 
shut  my  eyes  to  some  facts  which  are  painfully  patent,  and  which 
it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  others  who  are  no  more 
blind  than  I  am. 

Explain  it  how  we  will,  and  draw  our  inferences  as  we  choose,  there 
is  no  denying  it  that  in  hundreds  of  parishes  in  England  the  stid^ little 
chapel  by  the  wayside  has  been  the  only  place  where  for  many  a  bng 
day  the  very  existence  of  religious  emotion  has  been  recognised;  the 
only  place  in  which  the  yearnings  of  the  soul  and  its  strong  cryingsand 
tears  have  been  allowed  to  express  themselves  in  the  language  of  the 
moment  imfettered  by  rigid  forms ;  the  only  place  where  the  agonised 
conscience  has  been  encouraged  and  invited  to  rid  itself  of  its  sore 
burden  by  confession,  and  comforted  by  at  least  the  semhbmoe  of 
sympathy ;  the  only  place  where  the  peasantry  have  enjoyed  the  free 
expression  of  their  opinions,  and  where,  undei  an  organisation  elabo- 
rated with  extraordinary  sagacity,  they  have  kept  up  a  school  of  mnsic, 
literature,  and  politics,  self-supporting  and  unaided  by  dole  or  sab- 
sidy — above  all,  a  school  of  eloquence,  in  which  the  lowliest  has 
become  familiarised  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  debate,  and  has  been 
trained  to  express  himself  with  directness,  vigour,  and  fluency.  What 
the  Society  of  Jesus  was  among  the  more  cultured  classes  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  what  the  Friars  were  to  the  masses  in  the  towns 
during  the  thirteenth,  that  the  Primitive  Methodists  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  among  the  labouring  classes  in  East  Anglia  in  our 
own  time;  what  they  may  develop  into  in  the  sequel  is  another 
question  with  which  I  am  not  immediately  concerned. 
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Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  more  distinctive  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Meetingers  in  Arcadia  than  their  continoal  appeal  to  the  spiritual 
experiences  of  their  members.  These  are  often  striking  and  sug- 
gestive. The  general  impression  left  upon  me  is  that  the  speakers 
tell  their  stories  in  good  faith,  never  doubting  the  reality  of  the  sights 
and  sounds  they  make  so  much  of.  Naturally  one  story  leads  to 
another,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  occasionally  sonie 
imposture,  some  fabrication,  and  now  and  then  it  may  be  downright 
lying ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  any  suspicion  of  the  deep 
sincerity  of  many  who  detail  their  experiences.  ^  Three  times  I've 
felt  it ;  twice  I've  seen  it,^  said  one  speaker,  his  voice  dropping  low 
in  awe  and  amazement,  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  dilated  as  though  some 
dread  vision  were  present  before  him ;  '  I  can't  tell  what  it  was, 
I  can't  tell  how  it  was.  There  was  a  light  as  blazed,  and  I  tell  you 
I  saw  it,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  living  man  ;  and  I  know'd  it  was  the  Lord, 
and  Pve  felt  it  since,  I  have,  I  know  I  have.  Talk  to  me  of  not 
believing  as  I'm  saved — ^you  might  as  well  try  and  prove  to  me  as 
this  ain't  a  cart,  and  I  ain't  a  standing  in  it ! ' 

Among  some  of  the  Meetingers  ^  there  is  not  only  a  firm  belief 
in  the  direct  personal  revelations  I  have  alluded  to,  but  almost  as 
firm  a  faith  in  the  interference  of  angels  with  the  affairs  of  man. 
The  demonology  I  was  quite  prepared  for,  the  angelology  has  a  little 
surprised  me.  At  a  camp  meeting  at  Clitor  last  year  one  of  the  orators 
dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  ministry  of  angels,  warning  us  not  to 
trust  too  much  in  them.  ^  Don't  you  go  a  leanin'  on  the  angels ; 
they've  got  quite  enow  to  du  to  fight  the  devil  for  ye,  and  they  du  it. 
But  if  ye  want  grace,  they  ain't  the  ones  to  gi'  it  ye ;  they  want  it 
theyselves,  or  they'll  fall  again  same  as  the  biggest  on  'em  did  long 
afore  we  was  bom  I '  There  was  a  general  cry  of  approval — '  Halle- 
lujah!  That's  so!    Bless  the  Lord  ! ' 

The  Arcadian  swain  finds  a  great  fascination  in  all  these  appeals 
to  his  imagination ;  the  stories  come  back  upon  him  and  lift  him  out 
of  himself.  He  speculates  upon  the  wonders  of  the  unseen  world 
and  its  denizens.  What  were  those  sights  and  sounds  which  the 
more  privileged  of  the  elect  have  been  blessed  with  ?  Will  they  ever 
come  to  him  ?    Perhaps ;  who  knows  ? 

Not  unfrequently  Uie  labourer  sleeps  in  the  daytime,  and,  much 
more  frequently  than  is  usually  supposed,  he  dreams.  Dreams  play 
an  important  part  in  Arcadian  experiences.  ^  I'm  a  wonder  to  forget 
things  now,'  said  Joe  Bickers  to  me  the  other  day ;  *  but,  bless  the 
Lord,  I  dream  all  over  the  country.    Ah !  that  I  du  too.    Why 

'  I  dnd  myielf  driven  to  use  a  word  which  I  sincerely  hope  none  of  my  readers 
win  take  offenoe  at.  It  really  is  the  common  word  in  Arcadia  for  indicating  thoee 
who  attend  the  Nonconformist  chapels.  In  East  Anglia  the  immense  majority  of 
these  are  Primitive  Methodists,  or,  as  they  usually  call  themselves,  Frimit-tives. 
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I  think  nothing  o'  goin'  off  fifty  mile  "where  lused  to  be  whei  I  was 
a  buoy,  and  I  see  'em  all  same  as  ever.  8hR  don't  like  it,  die  donl 
Night  afoce  last  she  wouldn't  have  it  'cause  I  was  a  laughing  and 
singing  tight  loud ;  so. she  woke  me  up,  but  I  was  off  again,  and  I 
dreamt  ever  such  a  way  off ! '  Under  religious  excitement  this 
dreaming  is  pretty  sure  to  take  the  form  of  visions  of  aogelfl  or  evil 
epiritS)  and  the  waking  vision  or  the  nightmare  becomes  hopelefldy 
confoundfid  with  what  the  dreamer  has  heard,  felt,  imagined,  « 
remembered* 

.Then,  too,  a  man  or  woman  who  can  boast  of  an  ecstasy  beooioes 
at  once  a  personage.  ^  To  find  the  Lord '  is  to  be  lifted  up  to  adu- 
tincUy  higher  level  than  tha}^  on  which  tibe  outer  barbarians  stand:— 

Adventante  dea.    Froculi  0  procul  este  profiuu, 
Condamat  yates. 

* 

Thus  he  who  has  t  hankering  to  be  admitted  to  the  inner  dide 
unconsciously  surrenders  himself  to  motives,  whose  cumulative  force  he 
cannot  estimate,  and  these  act  in  accord  with  the  subtler  procesKs 
which  religious  sentiment  awakens.  Once  '  enlightened,'  a  man  is 
apt  to  give  the  reins  to  his  fancy,  and  his  experiences  are  not  likely 
to  get  le88  picturesque  as  he  goes  on  I  Moreover,  these  experienoes 
almost  invariably  revert  to  the  solitary  moments  when  none  was  nigh 
to  hear  or  see  or  bear  witness.  '  I  was  a  long  time  before  I  found 
religion,'  said  G-iles  Bozier  to  me,  'and  I  don't  know  as  ever  I  was 
worse  tried  than  when  once  I  thought  I'd  found  the  Lord,  and 
hadn't!'  I  couldn't  help  smiling  kindly,  and  his  honest  &ce 
responded  with  a  broad  grin,  for  Griles  loves  a  joke  as  well  as  anyone. 
*  I'll  tell  'ee  how  'twas :  I  was  at  work  on  that  there  farm,  and  Fd 
been  exercised  a  matter  o'  six  months  or  more,  and  I  kinder  seemed 
to  hear  the  voices  sayin'  to  me,  "  Never  you  mind,  Giles,  yon  keep 
on ;  you  must  tarry,  you  must  keep  on  a  tarrying  I "  And  one  day, 
at  dinner  time — I'd  had  my  dinner,  and  I  was  sitting  with  my  legs 
in  a  dry  ditch — and  somehow  it  came  upon  me  as  I  was  losing  my 
chance  like,  and  I  went  down  to  the  bottom  o'  that  ditch— it's  beoi 
filled  up  these  twenty  years  and  more — and  I  was  carried  along  in 
prayer,  and  I  was  all  for  looking  upwards ;  and  I  heerd  a  rusbling, 
and  I  looked  down'ards  again,  and  there  stood  a  woman,  and  I  never 
know'd  what  folks  meant  by  their  heart  beating  till  that  moment,  for 
I  thought  all  manner  o'  things !  But  I  was  soon  brought  up,  for  she 
began  upon  me  right  sharp  :  **  You  young  fool,"  says  she,  "  ha'  yon 
got  nothing  better  to  du  nor  hollering  out  them  prayers  when  you'd 
ought  to  be  fying  *  out  your  master's  ditch  ?  We  don't  want  no  such 
men  as  you,  and  you'd  best  be  off,  you  had.  You  ain't  no  good  foi 
nothing,  only  preaching  to  the  crows,  you  ain't*     You'd  du  for  tlifit 

^  JUuit-AsgUitfi  for.<  oleanabig.' 
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wr  your  hoUering ! "  So  she  went  off,  and  told  her  husband  when  he 
came  home,  and  I  had  to  go.'  .  . 

It  is,  however,  when  we  pass  from  the  region  of  the  beneficent 
and  the  benign  to  that  where  persons  and  powers,  harmful  and 
malignant,  exercise  their  influence  that  we  find  the  actual  MaDichsB- 
ism,  so  widespread  in  Arcadia,  most .  apparent.  There  is  sometimes 
little  faith  in  God,  and  less  in  t)ie  existence  of  blessed  spirits  who  .can 
help  the  son^  of  earth ;  but  I  never  jei  met,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  ever  heard  of  man  or  woman  in  Arcadia  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  At  Crajt(xi,  a  parish  which,  like  many  another 
in  East  Anglia,  seems  to  have  burst  into  fragments,  and  by  the  force 
of  some  strange  explosion  to  have  had  its  inhabitants  driven  out  into 
half-a-dozen  diminutive  hamlets,  all  of  them  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
church,  a  new  vicar  was  appointed  some  five  years  ago ;  he  was  a  good 
man,  but  emphatically  a  townsman,  and  one  of  those  worthy  persons 
who  rarely  spoke  of  God,  though  very  frequently  of  '  Providence.' 
One  of  his  earliest  pastoral  visits  was  a  visit  of  condolence  to  a  small 
fanner  who  had  lost  bis  wife  and  been  left  desolate  and  alone.  The 
good  vicar  spake  such  comfort  as  he  could,  and  more  than  once 
inaisted  on  the  obvious  truth  that  the  ordering  of  ^  Divine  Provi- 
dence '  must  not  be  murmured  at,  and  that  ^  Providence '  must  needs 
be  submitted  to  with  resignation.  The  sorrowing  farmer  listened 
patiently  and  silently  for  some  minutes.  At  last  he  could  re&ain  no 
longer,  but  he  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke,  saying,  ^  That's  right 
enef,  that  es  I  There  ain't  no  use  a  gainsayin'  on  it ;  but  semhow  that 
there  Old  Providence  bev  been'agin  me  all  along,  he  hev  I  Whoi,  last 
year  he  mos'  spailt  my  taters,  and  the  year  afore  that  he  kinder  did  for 
my  tunnips,  and  now  he's  been  and  got  hold  o'  my  missus  I  But,'  he 
added,  with  a  burst  of  heroic  faith  and  devout  assurance, '  I  reckon  as 
there's  Oiie  abev  as'll  put  a  stopper  on  ha  if  'a  go  too  fur  I '  Ahriman 
had  had  his  way  too  long,  but  Ormuzd  would  triumph  in  the  end  I 

So  universally  prevalent  is  the  belief  in  *  old  Providence '  and  his 
cruel  machinations,  that  I  have  beard  it  positively  affirmed  that 
^  there  is  not  a  parish  in  Norfolk  without  its  wise  woman.'  This  is 
certainly  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  beyond  question  that  there  are 
very  few  parishes  in  Arcadia  where  you  could  not  find  some  one  who 
has  consulted  the  '  wise  woman '  or  the  ^  cunning  man.'  There  are 
countless  stories  which  may  be  collected  by  those  who  know  how  to 
set  about  it,  which  go  to  prove  this ;  but  the  people  are  a  great  deal 
too  wary  to  open  out  to  '  our  own  correspondent '  if  he  should  come 
down  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Idle  curiosity  they  are  quite  shrewd 
enough  to  detect  and  to  deal  with  in  their  own  way.  I  was  very 
much  amused  some  time  ago  as  I  dropped  into  one  of  the  cottages 
^ith  a  gentleman  of  the  press,  who,  on  the  alert  as  usual,  was  for 
improving  the  occasion.  Old  Huggins  became  at  once  hard  of  hear- 
ing,  crouched   over    the   smouldering  Are,  looked  the  picture  of 
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abject  poverty  and  more  abject  stupidity,  and  had  grown  twenty 
years  older  in  five  minutes.  My  voluble  friend,  who  was  present  only 
on  sufferance,  gave  the  reins  to  his  eloquence.  ^  Never  see  such  a 
gentleman,'  said  Huggins  to  me  next  day,  with  a  cunning  twinkle  of 
his  eye.  ^  He  talkt  that  hard  as  the  handle  o'  the  door's  been  loose 
ever  since!  But,  Lor!  who  was  a  going  to  understand  him? 
twam't  likely!'  ^Made  you  deaf,  Huggins,  didn't  he?'  <0h! 
ah ! '  said  Huggins,  and  I  think  I  saw  his  sides  shaking. 

No  one  in  Arcadia  could  have  given  us  so  curious  a  coUectioQ  of 
stories  of  witchcraft  in  these  parts  as  our  admirable  Crichton,  the  late 
coroner  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  who  in  his  best  days  seemed  to 
have  a  special  gift  for  anything  and  everything  that  he  pat  his  hand 
to.  His  versatility,  his  cultivated  tastes,  his  perfect  simplicity  and 
uprightness  of  character,  and  his  remarkable  conversational  powers, 
procured  for  him  a  joyous  welcome  wherever  his  pleasant  voice  was 
heard,  and  made  him  the  depositary  of  many  a  strange  secret  which 
will  die  with  him.  In  the  days  that  are  coming,  Arcadia  will  oem 
be  able  to  keep  within  her  borders  such  a  man  of  genius  as  Mr. 
Charles  Wright,  of  Dereham.  The  horrible  attraction  of  London  and 
the  other  great  centres  of  population,  which  tend  to  absorb  into  their 
mass  all  the  men  of  talent  and  force  whom  the  country  towns  may 
happen  to  train,  will  be  quite  too  potent  in  the  future  to  allow  aoj- 
thing  but  mediocrity  to  survive  among  us,  and  in  another  generation 
or  two,  people  who  hear  of  the  Arcadia  of  their  grandfathers  will 
smile  a  smile  of  bland  incredulity  at  the  notion  of  a  countiy  bwjer 
ever  having  been  a  refined  and  accomplished  gentleman,  or  a  country 
parson  a  man  of  learning  and  a  scholar. 

From  the  inexhaustible  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Wright  I  may  he 
permitted  to  give  one  story,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
relating  as  though  he  were  the  spokesman,  though  I  am  doing  him  a 
grave  injustice  by  substituting  for  his  style  and  manner  my  own 
feeble  reproduction. 

<  In  the  sunmier  of  18 —  I  was  sununoned  to  inquire  into  the 
death  of  an  old  woman  who  had  been  found  dead  in  her  bed  at  Gray- 
ford.  There  was  no  suspicion  of  any  unfair  play,  but  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  had  to  be  complied  with,  and  I  sunmioned  a  juiy  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Proceeding  to  inspect  the  body  as  nsnal,  1 
turned  down  the  sheet  that  covered  the  fiu»,  and  noticed  a  thin  oord 
tied  round  the  dead  woman's  neck.  <<  What's  this  ?  **  I  asked,  some- 
what startled.  The  husband  of  the  deceased^  a  good  specimen  of  the 
cool  phlegmatic  Norfolk  peasant — answered  slowly,  ^  Them  aie  her 
charms ! "  My  expression  of  mingled  indignation  and  disgust  seoned 
to  perplex  the  man ;  nor  were  the  jurymen  at  all  less  surprised  at 
what  appeared  to  them  to  be  wholly  gratuitous  displeasure.  On 
making  further  inquiries,  I  elicited  the  following  curious  facts,  which 
may  be  better  put  in  the  language  of  the  witness  himself:— 
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^  ^  YoQ  see,  sir,  as  my  wife  she  were  alius  an  ailin'  woman,  an* 
doctors'  stuff  did  her  no  manner  o'  good,  and  she'd  giv*  it  over ;  an',  a 
year  or  two  ago  she  says  to  me,  ^  Joe,'  she  says,  *  you  mun'  go  to  a 
cunnin'  man  for  me,  hint  at  Shawby  as  they  du  talk  as  surprisin'.' 
So  I  took  a  day  an'  I  went,  and  I  found  him  out,  and  I  tould  him 
all  about  my  old  missus,  and  he  never  said  a  word  till  I'd  dose 
talkin',  and  then  he  didn't  say  much.  But,  says  he,  as  though  he 
know'd  all  about  her,  ^  Oh,  ah  I '  says  he,  ^  she's  got  the  gripes  occa- 
sional and  a  sort  of  a  numbness  like  I  No  !  doctoi^s  stuff  won't  touch 
that,'  says  he,  and  he  turned  away  and  he  sate  down,  and,  lawk,  behind 
him  there  was  a  heap  o'  grit  books,  and  he  put  on  his  glasses  and  he 
began  to  turn  'em  over.  I  ain't  no  scholar  myself,  but,  bless  ye  I 
I  could  easy  see  they  wam't  like  other  books.  And  then  he  wrote 
the  first  o'  them  charms.  He  never  giv'  her  no  medicine,  all  the 
times  as  ever  I  went  to  him,  only  one  of  them  charms,  and  it's  sur- 
prising the  deal  o'  good  they  done  her,  though  you  mayn't  credit  it. 
They  allays  seem'd  to  rewoive  her  like ! "  I  found  that  the  poor 
fellow  had  been  to  the  '^  cunnin'  man  "  two  or  three  days  before  his 
wife's  death,  and  had  paid  him  Ss.  6(2.  for  a  firesh  cha/rrrif  which  he  had 
been  strictly  ordered  to  put  in  the  little  bag  with  the  others,  and 
never  to  allow  it  to  be  taken  out  night  or  day.  The  virtue  would 
depart,  and  awful  results  would  ensue  if  the  bag  were  ever  removed. 
I  as^ed  him  how  much  he  had  paid  the  cunning  man,  and  he 
rec^tfned  it  up  at  about  fifty-five  shillings  more  or  less,  equal  in 
those  days  to  quite  five  weeks'  wages.  The  poor  fellow  very  earnestly 
protested  that  he  didn't  grudge  the  money — ^not  he.  ^  Naw  daywt 
but  that  there  cunnin'  man  he  kep  her  alive  as  long  as  'a  cewd ; 
I  ain't  a  going  to  say  as  he  didn't,  I  ain't  findin'  no  fault  with  him, 
'cause  her  time  was  come  ! " 

*  Having  got  all  the  information  I  could  from  the  witness,  I  took  a 
closer  glance  at  the  corpse.  The  cord  was  loosely  tied  round  the 
poor  woman's  throat,  and  had  evidently  been  there  for  years. 
Attached  to  it  was  a  small  canvas  bag  about  two  inches  square, 
which  may  have  been  white  once  and  which  now  wasnoL  ^^You 
surely  are  not  going  to  let  these  things  stay  here,"  I  said,  ^and  allow 
her  to  be  buried  with  such  abominations  round  her  neck?"  The 
husband  answered,  <'  Yes,  that's  what  he  thought  about.  You  see,  she 
kinder  wore  'em  while  she  was  alive,  and  we're  a  thinking  as  she  shall 
wear  'em  now  she's  dead.  We  ain't  no  call  to  run  no  risk  by  takin' 
on  'em  off."  Without  saying  a  word  I  took  out  my  penknife,  cut  the 
cord,  and  held  up  the  bag  before  the  jury.  A  thrill  of  horror  passed 
through  them — ^there  was  not  a  man  of  them  that  was  not  evidently 
very  uncomfortable. 

*  <<  Listen  to  me,  my  man ! "  I  said.  ''  These  things  are  no  good  to 
yon,  and  they  were  no  good  to  her  that's  lying  there.  It's  an  indecency 
that  they  idiould  be  laid  with  her  in  her  coffin.    I  mean  to  take  them 
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away  with  me,  and  so  make  it  safe  that  they  shall  not  be  pat  to  any 
improper  use  hereafter.  You  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  witb  them. 
As  for  Claypole,  the  cunning  man,  I  shall  have  more  to  aytokim 
by-and-by.** 

^  That  very  evening  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Claypole  leqnestiog 
him  to  see  me  at  my  office  on  the  earliest  opportonity.  Themaa 
was  a  blacksmith  and  small  farmer,  and  had  thriven  so  well  tkt  be 
had  lately  employed  me  to  effect  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in  tbe 
neighbourhood,  for  which  he  paid  the  price  without  bonowing  a 
shilling.  I  knew  that  I  was  about  to  lose  a  client  and  make  an 
enemy,  but  it  was  not  a  case  which  allowed  any  room  for  heaitatioB. 
In  a  day  or  two  he  came*  It  was  a  curious  interview;  bat  tbe 
result  was  that  I  sent  him  off  with  my  ultimatum.  He  should  either 
return  every  farthing  he  had  extorted  from  the  old  coaple  at  Ciayfoid 
before  that  day  week,  or  take  all  consequences.  He  went  to  Orajfoid 
forthwith,  paid  back  all  he  had  received,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  hiia. 

^  A  few  years  after  this  I  was  playing  a  cricket  match— it  doe» 
not  matter  where — when  a  young  man  addressed  me  by  name  whom 
I  did  not  at  all  recognise,  and  told  him  so.  He  laughed,  and  in  trne 
Norfolk  phrase  said,  ^^Naw,  'tain't  likely;  but  I  gnaw  yon,  Mr. 
Wroight ! "  He  then  explained  that  he  had  been  apprenticed  io 
Claypole  when  I  had  made  him  refund  his  ill-gotten  gains.  "And 
Lor  I  sir,  how  you  did  scare  that  there  man.  He  come  back  that  day 
like  a  wild  thing.  He  couldn't  say  nothing  only  ^Aw,  Jemmj!  At, 
Jemmy !  Aw,  Jemmy  I  I'm  done  for,  baw ! '  and  he  kept  saying  it 
over  and  over  again  ;  and  then  he  began  and  tould  me  wbat  youd 
said  to  him,  and  he  went  in  and  took  his  grit  big  book?.  There  was 
lots  on  'em — more  nor  two  men  could  ha'  carried ;  and  he  se^  | 
*  Jemmy,  I'm  a  going  to  bury  'em.  Don't  you  never  ha'  nothing  io 
du  with  them  sort  o'  things  as  long  as  you  live.  Do  [If  yoo  do] 
you'll  niver  come  to  no  good.'  I  was  that  afeard  I  wouldn't  touch 
'em.  I  didn't  know  what  mightn  t  come  to  me,  and  I  says,  ^VasV 
says  I,  *  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  touch  them  sort  o'  things,  not  if  it'8  ever  so. 
I  don't  mind  digging  the  hole,  but  I  never  heerd  tell  of  themZode  ' 
Jacks  doing  no  one  no  good.'  So  he  ups  wi'  his  grit  books,  and  ^ 
digged  a  hole  big  as  a  pit,  that  war,  and  he  set  'em  in  right  caiful;  I 
and  it's  my  belief  they're  there  now ! "  It  was  the  last  I A^  of  ^^' 
Claypole ;  when  and  where  I  saw  him  last  I  am  not  going  to  tell  I 

As  for  the  bag  of  charms,  I  have  had  it  in  my  hands;  the  channs 
were  five  in  number,  scraps  of  paper  three  inches  square,  scribbled 
over  with  rigmarole,  texts  of  Scripture,  and  clumsy  hieroglyphic 
remotely  resembling  signs  of  the  *  Zode  Jack,'  upon  them.  Vonld 
any  reader  desire  a  photograph  of  the  precious  relic  ?  Possibly  even 
'  that  may  be  had  for  money  and  fair  words. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  real  faith  in  the  spells  and  encbBDt* 
ments  recommended  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  wisevwaM^ 
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the  cunning  men  who  deal  in  them.  In  many  instances  the  hiero- 
ph^nts  have  inherited  their  wisdom  and  been  bred  up  to  the  business, 
and  in  these  cases,  no  doubt,  there  is  almost  as  much  delusion  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other.  If  some  reputed  witch  has  begun  early  to 
play  upon  the  credulity  of  her  dienUle  she  will  be  pretty  sure  to  call 
in  some  child  to  help  her  in  her  mystic  rites,  and  the  effect  of  this 
upon  the  impressionable  and  imaginative  in  their  nonage  is  sure  to 
be  great  and  lasting. 

'We  live  and  breathe  deceiving  and  deceived,' says  Paracelsua, 
and  the  saying  must  be  terribly  true  of  many  a  Thestylis  who  has 
begun  her  career  under  some  withered  Simsetha,  herself  at  once  a  dupe 
and  a  deceiver. 

Sally  Court  was  a  buxom  widow  who  owned .  a  freehold  cottage, 
nearly  two  acres  of  land,  and  a  mangle.  She  was  a  tempting  prize. for 
Mr.  Margets  to  win  if  he  chose — for  Margets  was  a  blacksmith,  steady 
and  well  to  do,  and  the  freehold  would  just  have  suited  him — but  he 
was  twenty-five  and  she  was  forty-two ;  there  was  the  hitch.  Never- 
theless, Margets  more  than  once  or  twice  was  observed  to  sneak  down 
the  lane  after  working  hours,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  for  a  period  of 
weeks,  or  even  months,  he  had  frequently  and  regularly 

'  Called  on  the  lady,  and  stopped  for  tea.' 

) 

Aft^r  a  while  he  waxed  cool.     Interest  drew  him  one  way,  but  love  ^ 
proved  stronger,  and  it  ended  by  Mr.  Margets  leading  another  lady, 
to  the  altar,  and  one  who  was  younger,  not  older,  than  her  spouse. 
Widow  Court  brooded  over  her  wrongs — they  rankled  in  her  bosom. 
She  couldn't  hold  her  peace.     '  He's  a  false  blackguard ! '  she  cried 
one  day — for  in  her  wrath  she  was  not  nice  in  her  language — '  and  if 
an  ill  widh  can  hit  him  he  shall  have  it.     He  shan't  come  to  no  good 
as  I  can  do  him ! '    Poor  Margets  had  one  child ;  but  a  little  after 
he  met  with  a  serious  accident ;   his  right  hand  was  caught  in  a 
nuichine  and  dreadfully  mangled — ^he  had  to  lose  his  arm.     It  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  he  got  into  a  desponding  condition,  and  ended  by 
hanging  himself.     I  am  sorry  to  say  Mrs.  Court  was  jubilant,  but  her 
hate  was  not  yet  appeased  nor  her  vengeance  satisfied.     She  pro- 
claimed that  no  child  of  poor  Margets  would  come  to  any  good,  and 
she  gloried  in  the  boast  that  Margets  had  been  '  hit  by  an  ill  wish/ 
and  the  wish  was  hers.     '  Aye !  and  the  brat's  under  it  now,  and  it  '11 
never  be  took  off  neither ! '     As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  a  few  months 
after  this  the  poor  child,  in  the  absence  of  its  mother,  was  playing 
with  some  sticks  in  the  fire  when  its  clothes  caught  alight,  and  it 
waS'So  severely  burnt  that  it  became  shockingly  disfigured  and  must 
continue  to  be  so.    Mrs.  Court  exhibited  quite  a  fiendish  joy,  and 
went  about  loudly  declaring  that  she'd  serve  any  one  else  the  same 
and  worse  that  ^  came  courting  her  .on'y  to  fool  her.'    Of  course  she 
had  well  eamedher  bad  pre-eminence,  and  though  suitors  fought  shy 
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of  her,  yet  it  is  said  that  in  the  dark  hours  men  and  women  firom  aU 
'  qnarters  oatne  and  knocked  furtively  at  her  door,  and  romoor  said  it 
was  not  for  the  loan  of  her  mangle.  The  road  ran  just  under  her 
garden,  and  one  day  a  young  farmer  riding  by,  and  seeing  an  apple 
tree  loaded  with  fruit  hanging  over  the  hedge,  he  sidled  his  liorse 
towards  the  fence  and  picked  a  rosy  apple  from  the  bough*  He  had 
scarcdy  secured  it  when  the  animal  he  rode  reeled  and  dropped  as  if 
it  had  been  shot.  The  young  fellow  was  overwhelmed  with  terror ; 
he  had  been  thrown  over  the  horse's  head,  but,  getting  up  as  best 
he  could,  he  rushed  into  Widow  Court's  cottage,  fell  on  his  knees 
and  begged  for  mercy,  confessed  his  sins,  and  prayed  that  the  judg- 
ment might  stop  there.  '  Oh,  Missus  Court,  don't  ye  hit  me  do  more. 
Ye  may  ha'  the  saddle  and  bridle  and  welcome,  but  don't  ye  hit  me,  not 
for  a  apple  I '  ^  Get  along  wi'  ye,'  said  the  old  hag,  for  by  this  time  she 
was  old  and  miserly ;  *  I  don't  ride  them  thi/nga  I  I  shan't  do  you  no 
harm.    On'y  don't  ye  meddle  wi'  my  apples  no  more  I ' 

The  young  man,  when  he  got  out  into  the  road,  found  his  horse, 
to  his  immense  joy  and  greater  surprise,  standing  quietly  waiting  for 
him.  Nothing  on  earth  will  convince  him  that  Widow  Court  did  not 
first  kill  that  horse  and  then  raise  it  from  the  dead. 

Sometimes  the  suspicion  of  being  in  league  with  the  powers  of 
>evil  entails  very  serious  consequences  upon  the  suspect. 

In  the  days  of  more  primitive  husbandry  than  Arcadia  knows  of 
tiow  it  was  a  general  practice  to  marl  the  land  periodically,  and  for 
^his  purpose  they  used  to  excavate  huge  pockets  as  near  as  might  be 
-io  the  roadside.    Every  parish  has  many  of  these  pits,  which  in  the 
^pse  of  time  have  become  deep  ponds,  some  of  them  rather  dan- 
gerous places  to  drive  by  in  dark  nights.     One  of  these  was  the  soeaie 
-of  perhaps  the  last  ordeal  by  water  which  Arcadia  knows  oil    At 
Paos  dwelt  an  old  woman  whose  name  was  Hubbard,  and  she  lived  on 
^  small  allowance  made  her  by  some  benevolent  person  to  whose 
*&,ther  she  had  been  housekeeper.     She  was  a  proud  old  dame,  and 
"*  kep'  herself  to  herself,'  as  her  neighbours  said,  for  had  she  not  seen 
better  days  ?    Once,  to  the  indignation  of  all  decent  people  in  the 
parish,  she  appeared  at  church  ih  a  faded  black  silk  gown  and  a 
poke  bonnet.    Think  of  that,  ye  women  of  Arcady  I     A  rostling  silk, 
and  no  mistake.    Where  had  it  come  from?    Ah  I  when?    The 
inhabitants  declared  she  would  flaunt  a  feather  next.    It  wasnH 
-decent ;  it  wasn't  natural.     And  then  that  cat,  too,  that  would  foTlow 
her  to  the  pump,  and  lie  on  her  knee  by  the  hour  as  she  sat  at  her 
door  knitting  and  never  having  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog.    *  I  nev^ 
heerd  her  speak  a  word  to  no  Christian  not  for  years,'  said  one.   '  Pre 
heerd  her  grunt  though,  often  enough,  I  have,'  said  another.     *  Silk, 
did  you  say  ? '  growled  Jem  Daws,  as  they  seriously  talked  oTer  the 
matter  at  their  pots  of  beer.    *  What  sort  of  a  colour  o*  silk  now?' 
5  Black,'  answered  his  brother,  and  knocked  his  mug  upon  the  table. 
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Then  theie  was  silence.    <  Ah !  I  reckon  as  she  ain't  zachly  the  old 
gal  as  her  maaW  ud  like  to  see  in  church.    Fares  as  if  it  kind  o'  put 
me  out>  that  du.    Blaek  silk,  eh  I    Black,  and  that  there  cat,  tu,  as 
had  the  mange  and  then  come  right  again*    Dash'd  if.  I  don't  think 
she  be  a  witch  for  all  that  I '    Now,  it  so  happened  that  sitting  at  the 
table  of  the  alehouse  were  three  brothers.  Daws  by  name,  who  might 
have  been  very  well  to  do,  for  they  were  extremely  capable  men,  but 
they  could  not  keep  from  the  pot-house.    My  informant  assured  me^ 
that '  they  was  what  you  may  call  a  riotous  lot  in  a  general  way,  that 
is,  when  they  was  in  heefr\  but  when  they  was  out  of  beer  they  was. 
as  harmless  as  doves.    Whoi  1'  if  they  saw  a  wordi  a  crawling  in  the. 
path  they'd  get  out  o'  his  way,  they  would,  indeed ;  but  when  they 
was  in  beer,  lawk,  they'd  quarrel  wi'  the  stones  o'  the  street  1 '    On. 
this  particular  evening  they  had  had  just  enongh  beer  to  make  them 
noisy — they  were  in  the  bawling  stage  of  beer — and,  seized  with  a 
sadden  whim,  half  fun  half  fury,  and  exasperated  by  the  intense  per- 
plexity of  the  problem — ^  Could  Mrs*  Hubbard  be  a  witch  and  go  to 
church?  and  could  she  be  anything  else  but  a  witch  when  she  had  a 
familiar  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  and  appeared  in  a  mystic  sable 
silken  gown  that  rustled,  and  which  had  appeared  without  any  human, 
intervention,  and  could  not  have  dropped  down  from  heaven  ? '    The 
brothers  sallied  forth  from  the  alehouse  with  shouts  and  valorous^ 
resolves,  declaring  loudly  that  they  would  soon  see  whether  Mother 
Hubbard  was  a  witch  or  not.    Not  a  hundred  yards  from  Mrs- 
Hubbard's  cottage  there  yawned,  close  by  a  place  where  four  roads 
met — ^anugly  pit,  large  and  deep,  thickly  overgrown  with  sedge  and 
rushes.    The  riotous  brethren  marched  noisily  to  the  poor  woman'a^ 
door  and  denutnded  entrance.    Almost  dead  with  fear  she  hastily  got 
out.  of  bed  as  she  was  and  let  in  the  band,  piteously  b^ging  that  they 
would  spare  her  life,  for  she  took  them  to  be  burglars  who  had  cokne- 
to  rob  her  of  her  all.    In  a  moment  they  took  her  up  in  their  arms^ 
half  naked  as  she  was — carried  her  off,  spite  of  screams  and  entreaties^ 
and  actually,  in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  other  people  who  by  thi» 
time  had  gathered  to  soe  the  sport,  they  threw  her  into  the  hole,  wh^e 
she  would  in&llibly  have  been  drowned  but  that  some  who  were  not  so 
mad  as  the  xest  cried  out  that  she  was  sinking  to  the  bottom  and 
must  be  saved.    With  some  difficulty  Mrs.  Hubbard  was  extricated 
from  her.  perilous  position,  and  she  survived  that  night  some  years. 
One  of  i;he  actors  in  that  extraordinary  drama  still  lives,  and  paaaea 
that  pit  every  day  of  his  life.    I  met  him  in  the  road  some  months 
i^y  and  J  said  slily  to  .him,  <  Peter,  how  many  years   is  it  since 
youawwri  the.witchj  eh? '    He  looked  at  me  with  his  cunning  old 
eyes,,  and  a  grin  of  overwhelming  merriment  wrinkled  up  his  dirty 
old  fitce  with  a .  million  furrows,  and  displayed  his  single  remaining 
&ng.     He  would  have  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  fiaxsts  but  that 
the  irresistible  drollery  of  the  whole  jolly  farce  was  too  much  for  his 
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self-restraint — ^his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  betrayed  him.  So  he  did 
tbe  next  best  thing.  ^  Oh,  ah  1 1  know  what  yer  main.  Oh,  ah  I '  and 
he  broke  out  into  grunts  of  aged  laughter.  ^  Whoi,  that  wamt  me. 
That  war  .  .  .  .'  Never  have  I  yet  found  an  Arcadian  who  pleaded 
guilty  to  anything  that  was  particularly  owdacioua^  even  though  the 
recording  angel  had  written  it  down  in  letters  of  flame  for  all  the 
world  to  read,  but  never  have  I  found  the  said  Arcadian  unable  or 
imwilling  to  denounce  somebody  else  I 

It  may  be  asked— ^nd  it  is  often  and  very  anxiously  asked— 
Are  unhappy  men  and  women  quite  defenceless  against  the  ill-wishes 
and  overlooMngs  and  other  potent  mischiefs  of  the  cunning  men  and 
the  wise  women  ?  Happily  there  are  certain  methods  to  which  the 
prudent  may  resort  when  they  have  reason  to  suspect  that  they  are 
under  the  spells  of  the  grisly  votaries  of  Satan.  A  writer  in  the 
East  Anglian  gives  us  the  following  prescription,  believed  to  be  one 
of  incalculable  efficacy  in  cases  where  a  witch  has  cast  upon  yon  the 
infernal  gleam  of  the  evil  eye : — 

When  you  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  you  have  been  bewitched,  get  a 
frying-pan,  pull  a  hair  put  of  your  head,  and  lay  it  in  the  pan ;  cut  one  of  youi 
fingers,  and  let  some  of  your  blood  fall  on  the  hair.  Then  bold  the  pan  over  tlie 
fire  until  the  blood  begins  to  boil  and  bubble.  You  may  then  expect  the  intch  to 
come  and  knock  at  your  door  three  times,  wanting  to  borrow  something,  and  hofnBg 
to  make  you  talk.  But  you  must  hold  your  peace.  If  you  utter  a  word,  joo  will 
be  still  more  bewitched ;  if  you  refuse  to  speak,  you  will  so  wark  upom  the  witdCt 
blood  as  to  cause  her  death^  and  then  you  will  be  set  free. 

This  may  be  the  plan  adopted  in  the  writer's  neighbourhood,  for 
he  tells  us  he  picked  up  his  prescription  in  a  cottage  near  Becdes ; 
but  in  Arcadia  we  find  our  safeguard  in  methods  far  less  complex  and 
elaborate.  I  never  heard  of  people  in  Arcadia  being  driven  to  the 
fitying-pan  business ;  ours  is  a  process  more  rough  and  ready,  and  it  is 
implicitly  relied  on  as  infallible.  Have  you  been  bewitched  ?  Then 
find  out  your  witch  and  fall  upon  her  and  shed  her  blood  I 

Arcadia  has  many  very  excellent  elementary  schools,  and  over 
some  of  these  preside  some  very  intelligent  and  well-trained  masters. 
Among  the  most  efficient  and  best  taught  is  Mr.  Dobbie,  of  Ladon. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  lad  more  thoughtful  and  imaginative  than 
most  lads,  and  being  fond  of  reading,  he  overdid  it,  as  many  studious 
lads  are  apt  to  do.  He  became  lean  and  pale  and  nervous,  and  very 
much  depressed.  His  friends  were  shocked  at  his  altered  appeaiance, 
which  was  to  them  inexplicable.  First  it  was  suspected,  tiien  it  was 
whispered,  soon  it  was  proclaimed  upon  the  housetops,  that  John 
Dobbie  had  been  overhohed.  The  only  question  was,  who  had 
bewitched  him !  The  neighbours  shook  their  heads ;  his  relaticms 
made  inquiries,  but  for  a  while  no  likely  Sagana  was  thought  of. 
At  last  someone  remembered  that  John  Dobbie  had  rudely  scoffed  at 
a  certain  Sally  Bacon,  a  miserable  old  crone  in  receipt  of  parish  relief, 
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who  smoked  tobacco  out  of  a  short  pipe,  and  grew  a  beard.    If  it 

wasn't  Sally,  who  could  it  be  ?     Dobbie,  though  very  much  out  of 

health,  yet  retained  enough  good  feeling  to  hesitate  in  denouncing 

Sally.     But  when  one  of  the  villagers  professed  himself  ready  to  be 

sworn  on  the  book,  that  he  had  heard  Dobbie  in  an  outbreak  of 

audacious  ribaldry  say  that  he'd  have  a  pull  at  Sally  Bacon's  beard 

before  he  died,  no  rational  man  or  woman  could  doubt  that  Sally 

had  heard  the  horrid  threat,  and  had  visited  it  with  the  megrims 

and  emaciation  which  the  sickly  Dobbie  was  suffering  from.     To  do 

Iiim  justice,  he  declared  ^  he'd  never  said  no  such  thing  I '  and  to 

this  day  he  protests  that  he  was  incapable  of  so  fearful  an  utterance* 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Dobbie  was  worked  upon  ;  and  never  a  day,  and 

scarcely  an  hour,  passed  without  his  being  reminded  that  there  was 

only  one  thing  for  him  to  do :  he  must  dip  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 

Sally !     He  shrunk  from  this  with  exceeding  dread ;  the  ceremony 

hod  the  less  attraction  for  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had  himself  begun  to 

suspect  what  the  true  cause  of  his  debility  was,  and  had  only  been 

talked  into  a  half-acquiescence  in  the  received  creed  of  the  majority. 

But  the  pressure  put  upon  him  became  irresistible,  and  one  day  he 

came  upon  the  poor  old  woman  as  she  was  gathering  sticks  for  her 

fire.     Her  arms  were  bare,  for  the  weather  was  warm,  and  she  was 

not  fiir  from  home.    John  Dobbie  flew  upon  her  in  a  phrenzy.    He 

was  ashamed  to  strike  the  tottering  old  beldame,  but  he  acraiched  her 

furioudy  on  the  arms  till  the  blood  poured  down  them ;  and  having 

done  that  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  fled  homewards  like  a  yoimg 

antelope.    From  that  hour  he  began  to  mend:   gained  in  flesh 

rapidly,  and  he  lives  on  to  teU  the  tale  not  without  shame  and  wonder. 

This  was  some  twenty  years  ago ;  but  let  not  the  enlightened 

public  suppose  that  these  things  are  things  of  the  past.    Less  than 

five  years  ago  Mr.  Scroggins  who,  as  far  as  I  know,  still  cultivates 

some  80  or  100  acres  of  land  in  Tegea,  was  brought  before  the 

naagistrates  at  Megalopolis,  and  charged  with  an  aggravated  assault 

upon  a  poor  woman,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  own  labourers.    The  man 

and  woman  were  both  very  reluctant  witnesses,  but  unfortunately  it 

was  a  police  case,  and  they  could  not  help  appearing.    Scroggins 

had    been   caught,    fiagrarUe    ddictOj    barbarously    beating    the 

woman  with  a  hedge-stake,  and  had  been  actually  dragged  away  by 

one  of  the  county  police,  but   not  before   he   had  drawn  blood. 

Scroggins's  account  of  the  matter  was  that  he  had  two  score  of 

lambs,  as  pretty  lambs  as  ever  you  set  eyes  on.    They  were  going 

to  pay  his  half-year's  rent,  and  leave  something  to  the  good  then. 

Sut  lo !    They  ^  what  you  call  fell  off*,'  and  there  was  no  accounting 

for  it.     Of  course  he  was  annoyed,  and  he  thought  about  it  early 

and  late.     One  night  he  dreamt  a  dream.     He  was  walking  in  his 

meadow,  and  there  he  came  upon  John  Cudlip's  cottage,  and  he  saw 

lias  lambs    ^frolickin'  surprisin";  but  as  he  watched  them  Mrs. 
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Cudlip  came  forth  from  her  door,  and  tamed  up  a  sod  in  the 
meadow,  and  lo !  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  issued  another  scoie 
of  lambs ;  but  they  were  Uaok  lambs,  and  thej  had  no  frolic  in 
them,  and  they  came  in  dread  array  towtods  the  frolickers,  and  Mr. 
Scroggins  could  bear  the  vision  no  longer,  but  awoke — ^  that  dripping 
as  you  might  ha'  wrung  him  out.'  There  could  be  no  doubt  after 
that  what  had  come  to  his  lambs  I  Next  morning,  while  the  dew 
was  on  the  grass,  Mr.  Scroggins,  in  painfiil  excitement^  roshed  to 
Cudlip's  door ;  there  was  a  loose  sod  not  a  yard  from  it.  Sorog^s, 
in  wild  dismay,  turned  it  over.  ^  And  there,  gentlemen,  as  sore  as 
you're  a'  sitting  there — there  was  a  walking  toad  I '  After  that,  the 
guilt  of  the  witch  could  not  be  doubted  by  the  most  sceptical  If 
it  had  been  a  jumping  frog,  charity  or  incredulity  might  have  paused 
before  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  But  a  walking  toad — ^wfaat  more 
could  a  man  require  in  the  way  of  proof  positive  ?  The  magistntes, 
I  grieve  to  say,  took  a  different  view  of  the  case,  and,  spite  of 
Scroggins's  repeated  assurance  that  he  bore  the  woman  no  malice, 
and  wanted  to  draw  not  a  drop  more  blood  than  would  suffice  to 
protect  him  from  the  evil  eye  in  future,  they  inflicted  a  somewhat 
heavy  fine  rather  than  ruin  the  poor  man  by  sending  him  to  jaiL  The 
fine  was  paid  then  and  there ;  but  as  Mr.  Scrog^ns  laid  down  the 
money  he  protested  before  gods  and  men  that  it  was  all  veiy  weU 
for  the  gentlemen  to  talk  their  high-flown  bombast  when  the  reporter 
were  present  to  take  them  down.  But  you  were^never  going  to  make 
him  believe  but  tliat  *  there  ain't  none  on  'em  as  wouldn't  ha'  served 
that  there  woman  wus  'n  I  did  if  he'd  been  overlooked  same  as 
I  was.' 

It  happens  occasionally  that  a  cunning  man,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  has  the  wit  to  avail  himself  of  the  credulity  of  his 
neighbours  without  desiring  to  make  an  improiper  use  of  that 
cteduKty  for  any  base  ends,  and  so  it  was  with  Ftoson  Chowne. 
Of  Mr.  Chowne's  qualifications  for  the  sacred  office,  the  lea  said 
the  better.  He  has  become  the  hero  of  one  Work  of  fiction  at  least, 
and  as  long  as  he  lives  in  fiction  only,  he^will  do  not  much  haxm.  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  the  world  at  large  does  not  believe  that  there 
eter  did  live  within  the  four  seas  such  a  beneficed  clergyman  as 
Parson  Ghowne.  I  have  no  desire  to  convince  the  wt>iid  at  large 
that  in  this  particular  case  fact  is  stranger  than  fictioin.  But  the 
following  instance  of  Mr.  Chowne's  *  cunning '  may  be  verified  by 
the  testimony  of  people  still  alive,  who  were  presait  at  the  scene 
described.  Mr.  Chowne,  living  in  the  wilds  of  Locris,  and  having 
many  men  in  his  employment,  found  it  necessary  to  ke^p  a  larger  sum 
of  money  in  his  house  than  is  now  usually  kept  in  any  private  dwelling. 
He  kept  it  in  a  cash-box ;  and  the  cash-box  was  hid  in  a  hole,  sopposed 
to  be  known  only  to  the  Parson  and  his  wife.  One  day  Qiowne 
went  to  the  hiding-place,  and  found  the  cash-box  gone — ^not  a  trace 
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of  it  to  be  seen.    Fuiy  is  too  weak  a  word  whereby  to  characterise 

the  fjnantio  violence  of  the  man  in  his  tremendous  outbreaks  of 

drunken  passion;  and  on  this  occasion  they  say  his  terrible  rage 

exhibited  itself  in  a  MghtM  display  of  savagery.    But  threats  and 

oaths  and  flaslung  eyes  will  not  find  cash-^boxes,  and  Mr.  Chowne 

was  baffled,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  turn.    At  last  he  bethought 

him  of  the  terrors  which  the  unseen  world  might  supply.    With  all 

due  solemnity  and  much  ceremony,  he  summoned  to  his  bedroom — ^the 

sanctuary  of  his  house — every  man,  woman,  and  child  whom  he  had 

in  his  employ,  and  a  large  company  they  were.    They  half-filled  the 

hedroom,  and  they  were  ranged  in  due  order,  thrust  back  as  fieur  as 

might  be  to  the  four  walls  of  the  apartment.    From  a  beam  in  the 

centre  of  the  chamber  hung  a  rope — one  of  those  ropes  with  which  for 

years  the  bearers  in  the  village  had  been  wont  to  let  down  the  coffins 

of  the  dead  into  their  graves.    The  rope  was  wound  round  a  large 

family  Bible,  and  inside  the  Bible  was  the  key  of  the  church,  so 

large  that  anyone  might  see  it  protruding  between  the  leaves.    The 

awe-struck  assembly  were  told  that  all  the  unseen  world  had  been 

invoked  to  lendats  aid  for  the  discovery  of  the  doomed  wretch  wha 

had  dared  to  violate  the  sanctuary  of  the  home  which  had  sheltered 

him ;  the  ghosts  of  all  that  long  array:  of  forefathers,  whose  names, 

said  Parson  Chowne,  were  written  in  ^at  Book  of  Life,  would  rise 

up  to  hauxit  the  robber ;  the  terrors  of  Mother  Church,  symbolised 

by  yonder  iron  key,  were  brandished   before  his  guilty  soul ;  the 

awful  mysteries  of  the  chamel  house  and  the  yawning  grave  were 

shadowed  by  the  rope  of  death.    Then  before  the  shuddering  and 

horror-stricken  company  Parson  Chowne  stepped  to  the  Bible  with 

its  key,  and  told  his  people  that  the  rites  would  begin.    He  twisted 

the  terrible  rope  with  his  strong  hands  till  it  would  twist  no  more  ; 

and  then  bidding  each  one  keep  his  place,  for  the  man  or  woman  to 

whom  the  key  pointed  when  it  ceased  to  spin  that  was  the  culprit 

whom  the  powers  unseen  denounced,  he  let  the  Bible  go,  and  away 

it  went  spinning  roimd  and  round  as  if  it  would*  go  on  for  ever. 

They  say  the  long  suspense  was  agonising  to  those  presents  ^  The  thing 

seemed  as  if  it  were  never  going  to  stop,'  said  one  who  was  there  ; 

but  all  things  have  eome  end,  and  so  with  this.     It  did  stop  at  last^ 

idainly  and  unequivocally  pointing  to  Jerry  Chawler,  one  of  Parson 

Chowne's  whips,  who  thereupon  burst  out  into  vociferous  howls,  and 

with  copious  blubberings  protested  he  was  guiltless  as  the  babe 

unborn.     Jerry  succeeded  in  establishing  his  innocencyi    No  one,. 

not  even  his  brutal  master,  had  the  least  suspicion  of  his  guilt ;  and 

the  result  of  the  ordeal  was  that  everyone  was  convinced,  not  that  the 

means  resorted  to  were  not  absolutely  the  best  possible  or  conceivable, 

but  that  ihe  thief  was  not  there.    ^  If  he'd  a'  been  there.  Parson  u'd 

'a  had  him!' 

Downright  unmixed  imposture  without  any  self-deception  or  any 
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&ith  in  the  ceremonial  resorted  to  by  the  wise  woman  I  believe  to  be 
rare.  One  case  has  come  under  my  notice.  Tinker  Joe,  vrbo  died 
this  year  at  a  very  advanced  age  (though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  lived  to  110,  as  his  neighbours  and  relations  assure  you  he 
certainly  did),  used  to  tell  of  a  gipsy  friend  of  his,  Mrs.  Smith.  <  She 
lay  buried  in  Trawson  Churchyard,  close  by  Izworth — ^been  a  laying 
there  close  upon  fifty  year ; '  and  how  she  travelled  all  over  Arcadia 
'  with  a  sparrer  in  a  cage,  and  the  sight  o'  money  as  she  got  out 
o'  folks  long  as  that  there  sparrer  lived — lawk! — yer  wouldn't 
credit  it — nor  wouldn't  nobody  else  I  She  was  a  wonder^  she  was. 
She  was  a  woman  as  'd  never  *tell  you  nothing  the  first  time  she  came 
round.  When  folks  came  to  her  she^d  go  to  that  sparrer,  and  she'd 
say,  '^  Chippy,  what  do  you  know  about  it,  eh  ?  "  and  then  she'd  put 
her  head  under  a  sort  of  a  great  thing  like  a  cart-cover,  and  she  and 
Chippy  would  seem  as  if  they  was  a  talking,  and  Chippy  a  tellin'  of 
her  things ;  and  she^d  come  out  as  often  as  not,  saying  as  Chippy  be 
wasn't  kindly,  and  wouldn't  say  nothing ;  and  she^d  go  to  the  pablic^ 
house,  and  it  wasn't  often  as  she  didn't  lam  something  to  say  there 
by  the  time  she  got  back.  There  was  a  small  shopkeeper  at  Hockley 
who'd  been  a  buying  a  piece  of  land  with  a  bad  title,  and  Mis.  Smith 
she'd  somehow  found  it  out;  and  one  day  soon  after  he'd  got  the 
land  she  went  into  the  man's  shop  as  cheerful  as  a  grasshopper,  and 
she  says,  ^^  If  you  please,"  she  says,  <'  I  want  a  pen'orth  o'  sogar  for 
my  Chippy,"  and  the  man  was  just  a  handing  it  to  her  when  Chippy 
began  to  chirp  won'erful  loud,  and  Mrs.  Smith  she  set  him  down  on 
the  counter,  and  looked  all  o'  a  heap  like — just  as  if  she  was 'mazed. 
*'  What!  you  don't  mean  that.  Chippy  ?  "  says  she,  and  the  sparrer 
he  began  a  rustling  and  a  chirpin'  as  if  he  wasn't  right,  and  when 
she'd  giv  him  a  bit  of  sugar,  he  wouldn't  have  it  if  it  was  ever  so! 
« Well,  then,"  says  Mrs.  Smith  at  last :  "  If  he  won't  have  it,  he 
sha'n't ;  but  I  reckon  as  Chippy  du  know  what  he's  a  talking  aboat 
this  time."  And  then  she  began  upon  that  poor  man,  and  little  by 
little  she  told  him  all  about  the  bit  o'  land ;  and  he  was  that  terrified 
that  he  gave  her  five  and  twenty  shillings  not  to  let  folks  know  what 
Chippy  had  tould  her,  and  she  went  away  wi'  it  tu.  I  reckon  as  that 
sparrer  came  to  a  bad  end  a  little  arter  this,  and  Mrs.  Smith  sbe 
never  held  up  much  when  she  hadn't  her  sparrer,  though  they  was 
won'erful  afeard  on  her  mostly.' 

Has  the  reader  had  enough  of  these  stories  ?  Then,  because 
enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,  he  shall  have  no  more !  But  I  cm^ 
a  tale  unfold  of  how  Tanaquil  came  down  from  Macedon  and  took 
up  her  habitation  for  a  while  with  a  humble  client,  and  how  she 
slank  into  the  lonely  hovel  of  the  withered  Sagana,  and  asked  how 
long  old  Servius  would  live,  and  how — ^but  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
tiiat  tale.    Neither  can  I,  turning  to  a  remoter  past,  tell  what  John 
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Freeman  had  done,  who  at  the  Assizes  held  at  Norwich  in  March 
1585  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  for  witchcraft;  nor 
why  on  the  19th  of  June,  1576,  at  the  Sessions  in  the  Shirehouse, 
Margery  Budd,  the  wife  of  John  Budd,  was  ^  reprieved  without  bail 
for  witchery  and  murder.'  Sure  I  am  that  the  cunning  man  and  the 
wise  woman  were  in  full  swing  long  before  Mrs.  Budd's  time ;  and 
that  what  John  Boys,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  said  fifteen  years  after 
her  time  may  be  said  of  some  ^worldlings '  even  now.    For  says  he : 

It  is  the  fashion  of  worldlings,  if  they  lose  goods  out  of  their  closet  or  cattle 
out  of  their  close,  presently  to  rake  hell  for  help,  consulting  with  ahominable 
witches  and  other  wicked  agents  of  the  devil.  But  (he  adds  with  pious  emphasis) 
shall  1  then  forsake  God  who  rideth  upon  the  heavens  and  seek  comfort  at  the 
hands  of  a  conjurer  by  Black  Arts  and  works  of  darkness  P 

No,  Satan ! 

Augustus  Jessopp. 
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THE  IRISH  LAND  COMMISSIONERS, 


Thb  charges  against  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners  are  that  they  hare 
systematically  reduced  rents  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  regardlesB  of 
the  length  of  time  for  which  they  may  have  been  paid,  or  of  tJieir 
general  fairness  or  unfidmess;  and  that  they  have  done  this  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  not  in  a  judicial  spirit. 

As  no  landlord  will  allow  that  his  rents  are  un&ir,  and  every 
tenant  thinks  that  in  his  case  at  any  rate  a  reduction  may  reasonably 
be  made,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  an  unlimited  field  for  barren 
argument  about  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners.  Facts,  unfor- 
tunately, about  anything  Irish  are  very  hard  to  come  by,  but  I  think 
such  facts  as  we  possess  tend  to  show  t^at  there  is  more  to  be  said  for 
the  justice  of  the  Commissioners  than  is  generally  snpposei  In 
addition  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Richmond  and  Bessboroogb 
Commissions  by  various  landlords  and  agents,  the  Irish  Land  Com- 
mittee have  at  different  times  laid  a  good  deal  of  information  before 
the  public.  This  Committee  ^  was  formed  among  landlords  in  Ireland 
in  the  autumn  of  1879  on  a  non-political  basis,  for  the  purpofle  of 
collecting  evidence  to  be  laid  before  the  Conmussion  on  Agricoltnial 
Distress.  With  this  view  they  issued  query  forms  to  all  proprietors 
of  land  whose  estates  were  valued  at  not  less  than  500!.  Replies^ 
more  or  less  full,  were  received  from  the  proprietors  of  1,826  estates, 
and  though  many  landlords  well  known  as  considerate  sent  no  replies, 
the  area  covered  by  those  who  did  was  nearly  seven  million  acres ;  and 
as  land  in  the  occupation  of  landlords  and  the  like  was  excluded  from 
consideration,  the  Committee  felt  justified  in  saying  that  Hbe  total 
area  of  the  estates  of  those  proprietors  who  had  furnished  information 
approached  more  nearly  to  one-half  than  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
country,  and  that  their  estates  were  fimrly  representative,  if  not  indeed 
typical,  of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  that  any  legitimate  deduetion 
from  the  &cts  ascertained  in  respect  of  them  would  be  equally  ap- 
plicable and  true  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  Ireland  also.' 

Unfortunately  the  Committee  nowhere  state  the  rental  of  the 
estates  tabulated,  but  they  give  the  poor-law  valuation,  which 
averages  lOs.  2\d.  per  statute  acre,  and  a  table  from  which  the  rent 
may  be  approximately  calculated. 

Taking  the  rentals  at  the  sums  shown  in  the  left-hand  margin  of 
the  table  as  fairly  representing  the  proportion  in  each  case  of  rental 

>  Pamphlet  III.,  page  1. 
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to  valaation,  the  total  comes  out  at  neaiij  3,657,0002.,  or  II9.  5^. 
per  aere,  almost  exactly  12  per  cent,  over  the  yaluation  of  lO^.  2f(2. 

TMe  Showing  th$  Purcentage  tmder  or  over  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  at  which 
Lands  are  let,  so  far  as  same  could  be  ascertained* 


Aammedrate 
and  rental 

Percentage  tinder 

or  over  Poor  Law 

Valnation  of  10a 

Leiniter 

ICOnater 

9 

mater. 

Connangbt 

IBBLASD 

Per- 
centage 

per  acre 

2|<i  per  acre 

of  area 

Acres 

Aciee 

Acres 

Acres 

.   Acres 

9j.forl2ip.C. 

More  than  10 

33,723 

7,307 

427,947 

7,369 

476,346 

7-46 

below  P.L.  V. 

p.  ct.  vnder 

• 

* 

9«.9dLfor6p.c. 

From  0. p.  ct. 

151,909 

16,528 

294,394 

118,812 

580,643 

9-09 

below  P.L.V. 

to  10  p.  ct. 
under 

lOs.    3d.   at 

AtFoctt  Law 

97,344 

66,397 

179,134 

91,113 

423,988 

6-63 

P.L.V. 

Valuation 

' 

' 

10*.  6^.  for 

From  0  p.  ct. 

479,447 

179,088 

766,370 

303,749 

1,718.649 

26*89 

5  p.  c.  over 

to  10  p.  ot. 

P.  L.  V. 

aver 

lis.  Sid.  for 

From  10  p.  ct. 

386.229 

320,686 

340,843 

240,812 

1,268,670 

2016 

16  p.  c.  over 

to  20  p.  ct 

P.  L.  V. 

over 

12j.   Bid.  for 

From  20  p.  ct. 

304,54« 

350,147 

185JB65 

148,727 

989,287 

16-48 

25  p.  cover 

to  30  p.  ct. 

P.  L.  V. 

aver 

« 

13*.    Id.    for 

From  30  p.  ct. 

133,426 

271,710 

31,117 

40,592 

476,845 

7-46 

35  p.  a  over 

to  40  p.  ct. 

P.L.V. 

over 

14*.  7\d.  for 

From  40  p.  ct. 

26,573 

146,844 

45.504 

11,016 

229,937 

3-60 

45  p.  c.  over 

to  50  p.  ct. 

P.  L.  V. 

aver 

17*.    M.    for 

Above  SO  ji.ct. 

19,321 

132,216 

2,635 

63,000 

207.072 

8-24 

75  p.  cover 

over 

• 

P.L.V.    • 

Totals 

... 

1,632,520 

1,479,918 

2,263,709 

1,015,190 

6,391,337 

100-00 

The  Commissioners'  decisions  have  been  as  follows :— 


1                  Province 

Cases 

Acres 

Yaloation 

Pormer  rent 

Jndldal 
rent 

Ulster 
Leinster  . 

CoUDBUght 

Miinster   . 

3,109 
1,510 

1,100 

1,700 

83,443 
00,381 
^,178 

82,405 

*  •        • 

53,814 
86,717 
12,003 
44,106 

67,194 
53,926 
16,888 
69,928 

5i,a% 

48,219 
18,283 
54,911 

Total 

7,566 

258,407 

146,639 

— 1   

207^81 

163,049 

Hence  it  appears  that 

in  Ulster  the  former  rent  was  25-  per  o.  over  and  the  judicial  4  under  P.L.y. 
„  Leinster  „  .45  „  18  pver 

„  Oonnsught         „  40  „  10         „ 

„  HuDSter  „  58  '  „  24         ,, 

.:  IM 


ff 


n 


„  Ireland  ,»  41*3  ^^ 

So  if  my  calculation  of  rent  from  the  Land  Committee's  table  is  any- 

^  See  the  pamphlet  Ihots  and  IHgures,  Uauedhy  the  Irish  Lac  d  Coirixdtt^* 
and  their  evidence  before  the  Bessborou^h  Oommisiion^  p.*  1270* 
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thing  like  a  fair  one,  the  difference  between  the  CommisnlOBeTg'  idea 
of  a  fiedr  rent  and  that  of  a  <  good  representative '  Irish  landlord's  is 
not  very  great. 

Of  course  the  calculation  can  only  be  at  best  approiiiDate,  for 
much  of  the  land  comprised  in  the  Committee's  table  Ib  no  doubt 
let  both  lower  than  9«.  and  higher  than  176.8(2.  But  putting  the 
one  against  the  other,  I  hope  it  is  not  unfair. 

It  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  from  the  table  that,  whatever  their  rental, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  land  on  these  estates,  typical,  as  is  claimed,  of 
all  Ireland,  was  let  at  or  under  Griffith's  valuation,  and  more  than 
another  quarter  at  less  than  10  per  cent  over  it ;  while  only  15^  per 
ent.  were  reckoned  by  their  owners  to  be  worth  the  20  to  30  percent 
over  the  valuation  which  was  by  way  of  being  a  fait  thing,  and  only 
14  per  cent,  at  all  were  let  any  higher  than  that. 

Making  further  comparison  between  the  lands  for  which  judicial 
rents  have  been  fixed,  and  the  estates  tabulated  by  the  Land  Com- 
mittee it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  latter  held 


As  high  u  avenge  *  fonner  rent* 
or  higher 

As  low  AS 

avenge 'jndicislRBt' 
orlowff 

was  in  Ulster 

7*6  per  cent. 

26-7 

percent 

„     Leiiuter 

2 

if 

65 

n 

„     Goi;iiiauffht 

6-3 

9f 

51 

n 

„     Monster 

8-9 

ff 

48-5 

n 

;y     Ireland 

6-4 

}} 

52 

n 

I  should  explain  the  way  in  which  I  have  arrived  at  these  percentages. 
In  the  case  of  Ulster,  in  which  the  judicial  rent  avenges  4  per 
cent,  below  the  valuation,  I  have  taken  the  acres  let  at  more  than  10 
per  cent,  under  the  valuation,  427,947  (see  the  Conunittee's  table), 
and  r^  of  the  294,394  acres  let  at  between  0  and  10  per  cent  under 
the  valuation.  Together  they  amount  to  604,581  acres,  26*7  per  cent 
of  2,263,709.     Similarly  in  the  other  cases. 

If  it  is  correct  to  say  that  any  ^  legitimate  deduction  from  ibe  facts 
ascertained  by  the  Land  Committee  will  be  applicable  and  true  in 
respect  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,'  these  figures  show,  I  think,  obncMrely 
that  the  cases  the  ConmiiBsioners  have  had  to  do  with  have  not  as  a 
rule  been  ordinary  ones,  and  that  the  rates  to  which  they  have  redooed 
them  have  not  been  extraordinary;  while  the  differences  1)etveeD 
provinces  show  they  have  not  worked  at  random,  and  conespond 
curiously  with  Mr.  Ball  Greene's  statement^  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  between  the  standard  of  valuation  in 
Ulster  and  that  in  the  other  provinces.  I  may  be  answered  that  the 
valuation  is  no  guide ;  that,  anyhow,  it  was  made  a  long  time  ago, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  33  per  cent,  under  the  fair  letting  value 
then,  since  which  all  prices  have  risen  considerably. 

The  untrustworthiness  of  the  valuation  in  any  particolar  case  is 
well  known,  but  as  people  always  take  credit  for  moderation  if  their 
rents  are  near  it,  it  is  notunfidr  to  draw  an  opposite  conclusion  where 

*  Bessborough  Commisaon,  1 793. 
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on  an  average  of  many  cases  the  rent  greatly  exceeds  it.  Moreover, 
the  valuation  of  Ulster  was  made  comparatively  recently,  and  ad- 
mittedly when  made  approximated  to  a  fiill  letting  value  ;  and  all 
over  Ireland  it  was  made  of  the  holdings  as  they  stood,  including  all 
tenants^  improvements,  and  the  Legislature  having  sanctioned — how- 
ever unwisely — ^the  principle  that  the  Irish  tenant  should  never  be 
considered  to  be  compensated  for  his  improvements  by  length  of  user, 
the  Commissioners  were  bound  to  act  accordingly. 

Many  contend  that,  after  all,  the  tenants'  improvements  amount  to 
very  littie.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  very  contradictory,  but  I 
believe  the  Ordnance  maps  prove  beyond  question  that  great  changes 
for  the  better  have  been  effected  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  question  is,  by  whom  ?  On  this  point  I  shall  quote  only  two 
witnesses,  Mr.  Kavanagh  and  the  Land  Committee,  though  it  would 
be  easy  to  supplement  them  from  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's  Beport^ 
and  from  the  testimony  of  various  landlords  and  agents.  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh says  (<  Bessborough  Cotnmission  Beport,'  p.  58),  ^  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  £Eurt  that  on  the  majority  of  holdings  the  improvements,  if  such 
they  can  be  called,  if  not  altogether,  have  been  chiefly  made  by  the 
tenants.* 

The  Land  Committee  entirely  corroborate  him.  One  of  their 
tables^  ('  Bessborough  Beport,'  p.  1291),  shows  that  the  average  expen- 
diture of  landlords  on  their  properties  of  which  they  have  information 
was  &^d.  a  year  per  acre.  Another  table  shows  that  on  100  acres  11*01 
have  been  improved  by  the  landlord,  26*62  by  the  tenant,  and  62*37 
by  both  jointly.  Therefore  in  any  100  acres  there  were  seventy-three 
on  which  the  landlord  spent  money ;  and  the  amount  he  spent  aver- 
aged 6^.  per  acre  per  annum ;  which  comes  to  \L  lis.  When  the 
landlord  had  borne  the  full  charges  on  eleven  acres  out  of  that,  what 
balance  would  remain  to  divide  with  the  tenant  over  the  sixty-two 
acres  they  improved  jointly  ? 

Considering  that  on  English  estates  the  annual  expenditure  per 
acre  in  improvement  and  upkeep  is  more  generally  reckoned  in 
shillings  than  in  pence,  I  think  a  very  large  margin  must  be  added 
for  the  vague  assistance  and  allowances  to  make  the  landlord's  con* 
tribution  anything  more  than  insignificant. 

I  think,  too,  it  is  admitted  that,  speaking  generally,  landlords 
have  made  less  of  the  improvements  in  Ulster  than  elsewhere,  and 
less  everywhere  since  1870  than  before;  though  the  latter  point  is 
not  established  by  the  table  in  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tenants'  waste  by 
deterioration,  if  not  so  universal  as  their  improvements,  has  at  any 
rate  prevailed  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  there  is  reason  to  doubt 

*  I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  Committee  remark  on  this  table  that  it  by  no  means 
represents  the  total  expenditure  by  landlords  on  the  area  during  the  same  period,  not 
including  in  many  cases  assistance  given  to  the  tenants  in  the  shape  of  materials,  or 
sdlowanoe  for  improvements  executed  by  themselves.  The  data,  they  add,  were  in 
many  cases  exceedingly  vague. — FaeU  and  Figureif  p.  30. 
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irhether  the'Commission^irB  bave  'made  due  allowance  for  tliu.  At 
any  rate,  I  caimotiiow  Tcoall  an  instance  in  which  in  giting  a  dednon 
they  have  ttaid  that  they  have  done  so ;  and  there  I  think  tbej  are 
certainly  to  blame,  aB  such  action  Would  in  itself  have  gone  some  way 
to  rebut  the  charges  of  unduly  favouring  the  tenant  so  commonly  made 
against  them*  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  latton's  very  positive  statementa 
on  this  point  before  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  ^  have  not  achieved 
as  much  notoriety  as  the  more  equivocal  doctrines  rightly  or  wrongly 
attributed  to  other  Commissioners. 

There  seems  to  be  nearly  as  much  uncertainty  about  the  nttenisoes 
of  the  Commissioners  and  snb^Commissioneis  as  if  they  spoke  Ghioese. 
But  whatever  any  of  them  may  have  said,  either  now  or  thirty  yous 
ago,  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  public — as  apart  from  the  laadlwd — 
mind  very  much,  especially  as  some  of  Sir  S.  Wilson'a  paiti«T»  in 
Londonderry,  not  to  mention  himself,  took  as  strong  a  line  on  the 
land  question  as  anybody  else.    . 

Indeed,  I  fancy  that  the  average  Britisher  cares  no  more  for  these 
things  than  Gallic ;  and  if  he  thinks  about  than  at  all,  reckons  that  on 
the  whole  there  may  be  no  great  harm  done  if,  like  Dives  and  Lazanis, 
he  who  was  comforted  and  he  who  was  tormented  change  places. 

Unjust  as  this  opinion  may  be  to  the  majority  of  landlords  now, 
and  to  certain  families  for  a  long  time  back,  there  is  yet,  I  believe, 
tUs  foundation  for  it,  namely,  that  many  formerly,  and  a  few  to  this 
day,  treated  Irish  estates  simply  as  milch-cows.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  these  have  had  little  more  difficulty  of  late  with  their 
tenants  than  the  best,  and  have  their  exactions  to  the  good  besides. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  have  been  individual  cases  in  which  the 
judicial  rent  has  not  been  fairly  fixed ;  among  so  many  there  could 
not  fail  to  be  some;  and  unquestionably  the  criticisms  of  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  details  of  the  working  of  the  system  have  much  force 
in  them.  But  although  much  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  Com- 
missionerB  for  reducing  rents  fixed 'many  years  ago,  and  paid  r^olarly 
since,  it  is  exactly  what  landlords  have  been  doing  voluntarily  all 
over  England,  not  everywhere  on  the  scale  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
or  of  the  Corporation  of  Alnwick,  who  last  autumn  rdefe  forms  rented 
till  then  at  4402.  and  430Z.  for  2152.  and  2352.,  exclusive  of  502.  and 

*  <  3360.  Lord  jBrabawrne,—lt  land  is  deteriorated  by  bad  farmings,  and  tlie  &nn 
has  become  a  bad  holdings,  is  that  taken  into  aooonnt  in  fixing  the  rent;  and  is  a 
lower  rent  fixed  on  that  groond  ? 

<  No,  it  is  rather  the  other  way  I  think ;  a  man  who  has  deteriorated  his  holding 
by  bad  forming  gets  no  sympathy  at  all. 

<  Is  his  rent  raised ! 

*  I  do  not  say  it  is  raised  beyond  the  aotnal  rent  he  is  now  paying,  but  it  is  qmte 
possible  it  might  be. 

*Lord  Tyrone. — Even  if  the  land  was  so  deteriorated  as  not  to  make  it  worth  the 
money? 

'  I  think  so.  We  wonld  regard  a  man  ooming  into  eonrt  tinder  those  circnmstuioes 
as  entitled  to  no  faronr,  and  probably  what  wonld  be  done  wonld  be  to  say,  **  Too 
mnst  stay  as  yon  ai^.'  We  will' give  yon  lio  relief/'  iMianse  w^  Bate  a  ligBt  to  vefifte 
any  application  baring  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  parties.* 
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702.  worth  of  tithes  respectively,  but  still  to  an  extent  that  would 
stand  comparison  with  what  has  been  done  in  Ireland. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  see  myself  why  the  Irish  tenant  should  have 
been  better  able  to  make  his  own  bargains  twenty  years  ago  than  he 
is  now ;  there  were  half  a  million  more  people  in  the  country  then, 
they  were  even  more  backward  than  they  are  now,  and  the  means  of 
getting  away  were  certainly  much  less :  so  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  what  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's  Commission  said  in  1880 
might  have  been  stated  with  at  least  equal  force  and  truth  at  any 
time  previous. 

I  have  been  told,  too,  by  gentlemen  whose  authority  I  could  trust, 
that  they  knew  instances  on  large  estates  where  the  great  majority  of 
the  holdings  were  fairly  rented,  in  which,  on  revaluation,  an  odd  few 
were  found  whose  rents  were  much  above  the  standard  of  the  estate, 
and  excessive  for  the  value  of  their  land ;  and  it  might  well  happen 
that  a  &rm  let  in  1855  might  be  rented  a  good  deal  higher  than 
surrounding  ones  let  a  few  years  earlier  or  later.  I  fancy  all  the 
Crimean  leases  that  have  recently  fidlen  in  in  England  must  have 
suffered  considerable  diminution  on  renewal.  I  know  of  an  instance 
where  a  landlord's  valuer  recommended  a  substantial  reduction  in  a 
rent  that  had  been  paid  and  paid  regularly  for  fifty  years ;  and  as 
the  £Eirm  was  vacant  at  the  time  it  was  not  a  case  in  which  there  was 
Any  question  of  deduction  on  account  of  tenant's  improvements. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  increase  in  the  dost  t>f  production 
consequent  on  the  rise  of  wages  counterbalances  the  increased  value 
of  agricultural  produce,  and  that  the  net  annual  value  of  land  in 
Ireland  is  no  greater  than  when  Sir  R.  Griffith  made  his  valuation 
in  1852.    This  assertion  has  been  ridiculed.     It  ia  obvious  of  course 
that  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  a  bullock  more  than 
counterbalances  an  increase  of  wages  from  89.  to  12^.  a  week;  but  I 
am  afraid  that  owing  to  reduction  of  produce  the  assertion  is  not  so 
ridicidous  as  appears  at  first  sight.     For  it  is  not  only  the  price  of 
labour  that  has  immensely  increased — doubled  in  Mr.  Ball  Greene's 
opinion ;  ^  but  local  taxation  also  is  reported  to  have  doubled  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  beyond  question  has  enormoudy  iftcreased. 
The  standard  of  living,  besides,  is  higher.  The  50L  tenant  is  not  con- 
tent with  the  modicum  of  comfort  and  luxury   that  sufficed  his 
father.     He  will  not  have  less  than  what  a  man  of  twice  his  means 
formerly  thought  ample :   he  may  be  ill-advised,  but  as  everybody 
^oes  on  the  same  principle  in  every  walk  of  life,  it  is  hard  to  say  he 
is  wrong ;  and  no  one  can  wish  that  a  man  should  just  barely  get  a 
living  and  not  thrive  on  his  farm,  or  that  boots  and  a  meat  dinner  on 
A  week-day  should  be,  as  in  old  days,  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  among  the  cottier  tenants  and  labourers ;  nor  is  there  any  proba- 
bility*of  the  desire  for  better  living  among  these  classes  decreasing. 

*  See  his  evidence  before  the  BessboroDgh  Commission,  §  841. 
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'  It  is  quite  true  that  with  these' items  of  expense  the  prices  of 
produce  generally  have  increased  also,  but  if  the  decade  1871*^0  bo 
cotnjpared  with  that  from  1851-^60'it  will  be  seen  that  wheat  toirluch 
Sit  B.  Griffith  is  supposed  to  have  given  full  if  not  excessive  weigfai 
as  a  &ctor  in  value  is  onl^  cultivated  now  on  about  a  third  oC  the 
iy^a  it  Was  then,*  and  does  not ^ make  nearly  as  good  a  price;  kuiqf 
a:dd' potatoes  also  have  fallen  :off  somewhat  in  values. 

'  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  prices  all  round  have  risen  coii* 
siderably ;  '  but  on  the  other  hand  produce  has  &llea  off  most 
lamentably.  Mr.  Ball  Greene  stated  to  the  Bessborough  Commis^ 
sion  (§•  830)  that  a  three  years'  average  would  give  sufficient  bssis  far 
a  new  valuatioxu  As  1879  was  a  year  of  partial  scansity,  it  vould 
not  be  fair  to  take  it  as  one  of  three  for  an  average ;  but  I  annex  a 
table  showing  the  produce 'Of  the:  principal  orops  during  the  year  in 
which  Griffith's  valuation,  was  dommenoedand  the  years  <m  each 
stde'of  it,  and  also  for  the  periods  of  ten  years  £K>m  1851-60  and 
1871^0:—         . 


«                                                   ■ 

lMl-2-8 

1851-«0 

i8n-» 

AcniB 

Prodnoe 

Acres 

Prodnoe 

Aeres 

?ndnce 

f 

per  acre 

per  acre 

pcracR 

m 

i 

cwt. 

<jwt. 

1    cvt. 

167,753    13  7 

.Wheat     .        ,       . 

394,830 

13-6 

460,740 

13-3 

Oats         . 

2,210,300 

14' 

2,074,330 

13-8 

1,484,295 

13*1 

Barley     . 

268,200 

18-2 

tons 

221,060 

16-4 

tons 

227,856 

16- 

tons 

Fotatoed  .       • 

881,230 

6*4 

Btone 

1,039,890 

4-6 

stone 

901,062 

80 

fibBM 

Flax 

160,660 

'40 

126,020 

38-4 

126,974    26-0  | 

Gi-ass       «        .        • 

9,381,400^ 

tons 

9,421,117' 

tons 

10;285,100 

Um^ 

Meadow  and  clover  . 

1,262,600 

2 

1,348,890 

1-9 

1,889,485 

20 
12-0    » 

Turnips    . 

879,830 

16 

361,870 

13-7 

331,437 

^Mangel,  &c     • 

29,980 

17-9 

26,660 

16- 

42,200 

13-4  1 

• 

* 

i                                                         Numler, 

Oattle     »       •        .           3,138,610                3,479,870 

4,061,100 

Sheep      •        .        ,            2,626,240                 3,297,500 

4,134,800 

Pigs        .        .        •        '  1,100,820                1,174,000 

1,248,900 

• 

Live  ptock  per  acre  of  * 

Sheep. 

pasture  and  roots, 

^ 

reckoning  1  heftd  - 

2-04 

. 

2-27 

2*36 

and  1  pig  - 1  sheep . 


Compariog  the  produce  of  the  variooa  years*  as  shown  in  ttie  taUe^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  yield  of  wheat  wa&  about  half  a  bnshdi  an 
acre  more,  and  that  of  oats  half  a  bushel  an  acre  less  from  1871*80 
than  it  was  from  1851-60. 

'Return  for  1863 ;  none  previous. 

®  Average  of  siz  years  only ;  no  retoms  for  othen. 
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But  wbile  the  produce  of  wheat  was  a  trifle  better  from  1871^0 
than  from  1851-3,  that  of  oats  was  a  good  2^  bushelB  less ;  and  that- 
though  the  area  of  both  crops  had  been  very  much  diminished. 

In  barley,  flax,  turnips,  and  mangel,  there  is  also  a  large  and: 
continning  decrease ;  but  that  in  the  potato  crop  is  the  most  start>«; 
ling,  the  falling  off  in  1871-80  being  56  per  cent»  as  compared  wittk 
1851-60  and  80  per  cent,  compared  with  1851-3.  And  this  difference  i». 
especially  important  in  a  crop  which  forms  so  large  a  proportion  o£~ 
the  tillage  of  Ireland,  feeds  so  much  of  the  population,  and  the 
decrease  in  which  has  not  been  at  all  counterbalanced  by  rise  in 
value,  the  average  price  per  ton,  according  to  the  Irish  Farmen^s^- 
Gazette^  having  been— 1851-53,  42.  108.;  1851-*60,  42.  12^.  6c{.; 
1871-80,  42.  Ua.  3(2. 

Contemplation  of  this  melancholy  list  of  diminished  produce^ 
alongside  of  the  statements  of  improvements  in  building,  fencing,  oacl 
draining,  makes  one  think  the  Irish  farmer  is  like  a  horse  owner,  who^ 
renews  his  stable-tools,  and  paints  and  whitewashes,  but  goes  on  for* 
ever  with  the  same  old  screws  of  horses  who  get  more  cripply  every^ 
year.     But  it  is  obvious  that  on  holdings  where  there  is  practically^ 
nothing  grown  but  potatoes  and  oats  alternately,  of  which  there  are^ 
said  to  be  a  good  many  in  the  poorer  parts  of  Ireland,  the  land  is  not^ 
worth  what  it  was  formerly.    It  would  be  strange  with  such  treats 
ment  if  it  were,  and  it  is  very  hard  that  the  loss  should  fall  on  the= 
landlord,  who  might  probably  have  been  shot  had  he  tried  to  prevent 
such  abuse  of  his  land,  and  I  fitncy  there  would  be  a  great  number  of 
cases  sent  out  of  court  if  locus  standi  was  refused,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Litton,  to  every  tenant  who  had  deteriorated  his  farm.     His  principle 
no  doubt  is  excellent,  but  difficult  of  application,  and  it  cannot  be 
but  that  the  landlords  will  have  to  bear  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
loss.     The  few  who  did  take  trouble  to  teach  their  people  to  farm  less 
barbarously  may  (or  may  not)  get  their  reward,  but  the  rest  will 
have,  I  fear,  to  console  themselves  with  Lord  Derby's  shipwrecked 
mariner  doctrine,  and  the  fact  that  in  other  businesses  letters  are* 
liable  to  receive  back  their  goods  from  the  hirers  more  or  less  damaged, 
and  do  not  always  receive  adequate  compensation  for  their  loss. 
They,  however,  are  not  obliged  to  deal  with  the  same  man  again,' 
whereas  the  legislature  has  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  changing 
tenants  in  Ireland.    I  do  not  wish  in  this  article  to  argue  such  con- 
tentious matters  as  the  wisdom  of  a  course  which  anyhow  has  been 
taken  now.    But  the  returns  of  produce  from  1861-70  show  even  more 
diminution  than  those  of  the  last  decade.    The  yield  of  potatoes 
certainly  was  then  3*19  tons  as  against  3,  but  everything  else  watir 
wcrse  a  good  deal ;  bad  enough  to  support  an    argument  that  the 
increased  security  given  by  the  Land  Act  of  1870  had  already  borne 
fruit  in  better  cultivation.    But  we  shall  know  more  about  that  in' 
another  ten  years.    Meanwhile  the  increase  in  the  number  of  stock  to 
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the  acre  is  the  one  hopeful  sign,  especially  as  their  quality  is  sore 
to  have  improved.  But  Irish  agricultural  statistics  form  a  eurioas 
commentary  on  the  agricultural  ability  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves the  finest  peasantry  in  the  world.  *  He  was  the  bravest  man 
in  France.'    *He  said  so — and  he  ought  to  know.' 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  there  have  been  two  main  forces  at 
work  in  Ireland  to  the  detriment  of  agricidture — ^the  first,  high  rents, 
whose  pressure  compelled  tenants  frequently  to  sell  crops  and  stock  at 
unseasonable  times,  and  prevented  their  buying  when  they  should 
have  bought  the  stock  required  to  do  justice  to  their  land ;  the  second, 
careless  dirty  farming,  a  course  of  which  could  not  &il  to  impoTerish 
the  finest  land,  and  make  any  rent  a  high  one.    There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  the  last  and  an  uncertain  amount  of  the  first,  and  how 
far  they  have  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other  no  one  can  say.   Bat 
the  condition  of  things  being  what  it  was,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
value  of  stock  present  and  prospective  should  be  the  main  fiictor  to 
be  considered  in  adjusting  Irish  rents  at  the  present  time.    The 
value  now  is  easily  ascertained,  but  in  view  of  foreign  competition 
who  can  say  what  it  will  be  five  or  ten  years  hence  ?    The  popu- 
lation of  Crreat  Britain  ^s  about  thirty  millions,  and  we  have  aboat 
24^  million  sheep,  and  under  six  million  cattle.    The  population 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  barely  that  of  London.    They  have 
some  seventy  millions  of  sheep,  and  in  Queensland  alone  over  three 
million  cattle.    Steamers  and  appliances  of  every  kind  are  being 
improved  every  day,  and  squatters  can  afford  to  take  lOs.  per  ewt 
for  meat  at  the  port  of  embarkation.   The  action  of  Engtish  land- 
holders at  any  rate  does  not  look  as  if  their  views  of  the  future  weie 
sanguine.    I  was  talking  to  a  weU-known  west  country  agent  on  this 
subject,  and  he  said  that  though  he  knew  very  well  what  rent  land 
would  pay  at  present  prices,  he  would  feel  great  difficulty  in  fixing  a 
fair  rent  for  a  fourteen  years'  lease,  and  that,  all  things  considered,  he 
should  feel  bound,  if  he  did  so,  to  allow  a  margin  in  fieivour  of  the 
tenant. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  the  separate  report  he  sends  in  with  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond^s  Commission,  thinks  this  margin  should  be  a  de- 
duction of  about  25  per  cent,  below  the  present  rent.    I  am  quite 
sure  that  no  English  tenant  would  look  at  a  lease  now  which  did  not 
allow  something  considerable  in  his  own  favour.    Parliament  may 
have  been  right  or  wrong  in  thrusting  fifteen-year  leases  on  the  land- 
lords and  tenants  of  Ireland  at  a  time  when  the  future  of  agriculture 
in  these  islands  is  so  uncertain.    But  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to 
blame  the  Commissioners  for  adjusting  those  leases  on  tenns  no  less 
&vourable  to  the  landlord  than  those  which  already  obtain  overs 
.  great  part  of  Ireland,  and  certainly  no  more  favourable  to  the  tenants 
than  English  farmers  would  in  like  case  have  insisted  on. 
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POSISGBIPT. 

■ 

I  subjoin  a  table  showing  the  prices  adopted  by  Sir  B.  Griffith 
as  his  standard,  and  the  average  prices  for  the  same  and  some  other 
articles  £rom  1851-60  and  1871-80.  The  latter  are  taken  from  the 
IrUh  FcMrmer^s  Oaaette ;  where  two  prices  were  given  I  have  split  the 
difference,  but  I  doubt  if  they  are  worth  very  much  for  purposes  of 
comparison^  as  the  standard  of  the  Dublin  market  seems  to  have  been 
in  any  year  a  much  higher  one  than  Sir  R.  Griffith's — 


axlffith's  Btaodard. 

▲▼enge. 

lUl-tO. 

1871-80. 

W  heat,  per  cwt.          . 
Oats          , 
Barley       ,» 
Potatoes,  per  ton 
Flax,  per  stone     • 
Hay,  per  ton 
Beef,  per  cwt. 
Mutton     „ 
Pork         „ 
Butter      „ 
Wool,  per  lb. 

9,      4, 

7    6 

4  10 

5  6 

6""lJ 

35    6 
41    0 
32    0 
65    4 

i,     d. 

11    9^ 

7  3} 

8  5 
92    6 

8  3 
71  0 
52  6 
56  9 
46  9 
89  10 

1    8 

10    64 

7  11} 

8  Si 
91    8 

8    9 
95    6 
74    6 
79    0 
53    0 
115    11 
1    5i 

Ebbtngton. 


KOTE.— I  know  a  farm  on  light  healthy  soil  in  a  pastoral  district  which  has 
suffered  comparatively  little  (West  Somerset),  the  thirty  years'  lease  of  which  recently 
fell  in.  The  landlord  was  well  pleased  to  re-let  it  at  a  reduction  of  five  per  cent. ; 
but  what  a  row  there  would  have  been  if  a  snb-commissioner  had  made  such  an 
alteration  in  a  rent  that  had  not  been  raised  for  thirty  years  1 — E. 
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MODERN  MIRACLES. 


QVfosT  men  dislike  the  imputation  of  credulity,  especially  of  pious 
{Credulity,  and  prefer  to  believe  too  little  rather  than  too  modi  in 
jmatters  where  they  do  not  recogni&e  any  certain  obligation  of  belief. 
He  who  questions  the  accuracy  of  alleged  facts,  or  finds  for  tbem  a 
•natural  explanation,  asserts  for  himself  a  distinct  superiority  over  one 
who  asks  us  to  believe  that  they  were  produced  by  some  supemstaral 
^agency.    To  go  about  with  the  trenchant  knife*  of  criticism,  catdng 
down  superstitions,  disabling  impostures,  searching  out  pious  fintodsi 
is  a  work  very  attractive  to  human  nature.    To  advance  mto  the 
^arena  as  the  champion  of  visions,  apparitions,  and  tniraculons  cnrefi 
^uts  a  man  of  ordinary  common  sense  and  critical  acumen  in  a  difScolt 
^nd  often  invidious  position.    He  feels  inclined,' if  he  is  hard  pressed, 
to  beat  a  retreat  as  regards  individual  facts,  even  though  in  his  heart 
he  may  fully  credit  them.     It  is  not  pleasant  to  a  sober-miaded 
Christian  to  have  some  matter-of-fact  friend — a  religious  man  after 
bis  own  fashion — ^tum  to  him  and  say,  with  a  face  expressive  of 
surprise  and  pitying  regret,  ^  My  dear  boy,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  believe  in  all  that  nonsense  about  the  blood  of  St.  JannarinB? ' 
It  is  rather  a  poor  compliment  to  be  credited  with  a  devotkm  to 
*  Winking  Virgins,'  even  while  the  rascally  old  friar  pulling  the  wires  is 
supposed  to  be  half  visible  in  the  rear.  It  is  not^flattering  to  be  asked, 
with  a  smile  of  superior  intelligence,  whether  you  have  ever  seen  a 
miracle,  and  when  you  confess  that  you  have  not,  to  be  told  that  it 
is  a  curious  fsict  that  all  stories  of  modem  miracles  come  second  or 
third  hand.    Perhaps  your  interlocutor  goes  further,  and  by  way  of 
clenching  his  argument,  offers  to  believe  if  you  will  only  show  him  a 
genuine  miracle.    When  you  remind  him  that  miracles  are  not  to  be 
had  on  demand  for  the  satisfaction  of  sceptics,  he  regards  yonr  reply 
merely  as  an  evasion  and  goes  away  triumphant. 

This  position  of  disadvantage  the  assertor  of  modem  miracles  must 
be  willing  patiently  to  accept.  He  must  be  content  to  be  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  champion  of  a  rather  feeble  and  perhaps  untenable 
hypothesis.  But  Catholics  are  credited  with  so  much  that  they  eagerly 
disown,  so  much  is  foisted  upon  them  that  they  would  be  the  first  to 
disclaim,  that  they  are  glad,  when  opportunity  offers,  to  explain  how 
much  they  do  believe,  and  are  bound  to  believe,  about  modem  mirades, 
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and  why  they  give  in  their  adherence  to  facts,  or  explanations  ^of 
factsy  which  at  first  sight  raise  a  smile  on  the  lips  of  the  educated 
Protestant. 

It  is  not  so  much  for  their  own  sake  that  they  desire  to  let  men 

clearly  know  what  the  Catholic  doctrine  really  is — nor  for  the  sake  of 

the  vulgar  scoffer,  who  merely  seeks  for  an  excuse  to  turn  into  ridicule 

all  that  other  men  count  holy,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  large  class  of 

educated  Englishmen  who  are  sceptics  in  the  true  sense — ^men  of 

inquiry — ^men  who  are  true,  honest  seekers  after  truth,  if  perch^ce 

they  could  find  it,  and  who  would  embrace  it  with  ready  loyalty  when 

^  found*    Such  men  often  find  a  genuine  difficulty  in  tixe  impostures 

.  to  which  they  imagine  that  the  Churdi  lends,  if  not  her  protection, 

at  all  events  her  silent,  acquiescent  approval.    For  their  sake  it  is 

important  for  the  CathoUc  to  explain  how  far  he  is  bound  as  a 

Catholic  to  modem  miracles,  and  to  be  able  to  draw  the  line  sharp 

and  clear  as  to  the  amount  of  ^  pious  credulity '  required  of  every  son 

.  of  the  Church.    Beyond  this,  it  is  also  of  importance  that  men  should 

know  what  a  good  loyal  Catholic  who  desires  to  avoid  both  extremes — 

not  to  minimise  on  the  one  hand  nor  to  exaggerate  on  the  other — ^would 

naturally  hold  respecting  La  Salette  and  Lourdes,  St.  Winifred's  Well 

.  ^nd  St.  Januarius'  Blood,  so  aa  to  have  an  answer  ready  for  an 

assailant  or  an  inquirer,  and  to  be  able  if  possible  to  turn  the  tables  on 

the  one  and  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  other.    There 

are  in  existence  abundant  materials  for  the  satisfaction  of  him  who 

has  a  genuine  desire  to  learn  the  truth  respecting  the  existence  of  a 

zniiaculous  power  still  energising  in  the  Church — abundant  too  for  the 

complete  discomfiture  of  him  who  comes  forward  with  an  ignorant 

assumption  of   superior   wisdom,   laughing   to   scorn   one    of  the 

•characteristic  notes  of  that  Church  whose  divine  beauty  he  has  not 

the  virtue  to  love  or  the  intelligence  to  appreciate. 

11. 

The  fijrst  question  we  have  to  decide  is :  What  is  of  faith  respecting 
modem  miracles  ?  What  is  a  Catholic  bound  to  believe  regarding 
them,  on  pain  of  ceasing  to  be  a  Catholic  altogether?  We  shall 
dismiss  this  question  very  briefly,  as  our  business  is  rather  with  the 
-concrete  facts  than  with  the  abstract  dogmas,  and  we  desire  to  avoid 
-elaborate  discussions,  more  suited  to  the  theological  treatise  than  to 
the  pages  of  a  Review. 

But  this  at  least  is  of  interest  to  everyone  to  know,  that  he  who 
should  assert  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  is  no  longer  present 
in  the  Church  of  G-od  upon  earth  would  ipso  facto  place  himself 
outside  the  Catholic  Church.  When  we  declare  our  belief  in  One 
holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  the  holiness  we  ascribe  to  the 
Church  is  a  holiness  which  carries  with  it  miraculous  powers  insepa- 
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lably  united  to  it.  Our  Lord^s  promise  that  signs  of  sapematmal 
character  should  follow  those  that  believe  ia  co-extensive  in  time  witb 
His  promise  that  He  will  alvrays  be  with  the  Church,  even  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world.  He  that  denies  the  presence  of  thi» 
miraculous  power  in  the  present  day  virtually  denies  the  pennanenoe 
of  the  supernatural  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  indwelling  in  the  Church 
of  God,  impugns  the  truth  of  Christ's  promise  to  give  to  His  disciples 
another  Paraclete  who  shall  abide  with  them  for  ever.  The  doctrine 
o&some  Protestants  that  miracles  took  place  in  Apostolic  times 
and  perhaps  for  some  centmies  afterwards,  but  that  they  graduaUy 
became  less  and  less  frequent,  until  at  length  they  ceased  altogether,, 
may  or  may  not  be  a  positive  and  explicit  heresy.  If  they  mean 
thereby  to  assert  that  the  thaumaturgic  power  no  longer  exists  in  the 
Church,  it  is  a  heresy.  If,  however,  they  simply  mean  that  the  power 
exists,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  has  never  been  exercised  for  the  last  80O 
or  900  years,  such  a  doctrine  is  not  heretical,  though  fidse  and 
scandalous,  and  inconsistent  with  clearly  proved  fSacts.  It  is  ptf- 
fectly  true  that  miracles  which  were  in  primitive  times  of  daily  and 
hourly  occurrence,  diminished  in  frequency  as  time  waat  on.  This 
resulted  partly  from  the  diminution  of  the  fervour  of  the  early 
Christians,  partly  from  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  occasion  for 
miracles.  Miracles  were  one  of  the  most  prominent  instruments 
employed  by  Almighty  Gtxi  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  or  at  all 
events  of  the  civilised  world,  to  Christianity.  When  the  Church  had 
been  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  those  supernatural 
interferences  in  its  favour  were  no  longer  needed  as  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  means  to  produce  the  desired  end,  and  Crod  manifested  only 
here  and  there,  once  and  again.  His  dominion  over  Natare^s  laws. 
But  He  never  withdrew  altogether  His  wonder-working  hand,  and  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  &ith  of  His  Saints  invested  them  with  divine 
power,  or  as  He  in  His  omniscience  saw  fit  to  make  known  to  men 
the  gifts  still  abiding  in  His  Church,  the  latent  energy  displayed  itself 
in  external  activity.  Up  to  the  present  day,  now  here,  now  Uiere,  the 
marvellous  power  of  God  breaks  through  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature's 
laws.  To  deny  that  this  power  is  still  present  is  heresy :  to  deny  that 
it  is  exercised  deserves,  as  we  shall  now  see,  a  lesser  note  of  censure. 


III. 

What,  then,  is  the  position  of  one  who  should  say  that,  while  he 
believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  present  in  His  divine  Spouse,  the 
Church  of  God,  might  if  He  saw  fit,  exert  at  any  moment  the  miraca- 
lous  gifts  of  Pentecost,  yet  that,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  He  has  ceased  for 
many  long  years  to  do  so  ?  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  one  who  allows 
the  Gospel  miracles,  and  the  miracles  of  the  Primitive  Church,  bat 
denies  that  for  centuries  any  well-attested  miracle  can  be  addueed. 
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and  who  sets  aside  the  wonders  ascribed  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St. 
Vincent  Ferrer,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Philip  Neri,  and  many  more,  as 
mere  inventions,  and  who^  with  fax  more  eager  incredulitjy'rejects  the 
wonders  of  our  own  day,  and  treats  Loardes  as  of  no  efficacy  beyond  that 
of  a  medicinal  spring,  and  the  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius'  blood  as  a 
downright  imposture  ?  Perhaps  our  first  answer  to  such  a  one  would 
be  to  point  out  the  logical  inconsistency  of  his  position.  If  St. 
Gr^ory  Thaumaturgus  could  work  miracles,  why  not  St.  Francis  or 
St.  Dominic  ?  The  evidence  is  clearer  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the 
former,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  lover  of  poverty  and  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  order  of  preachers  is  incontestable.  But  if  our  sceptic 
dings  to  his  illogical  position,  how  are  we  to  deal  with  him  ? 

To  answer  this  we  must  distinguish  between  miracle  and  miracle. 
Modem  miracles  are  of  three  kinds :  1 .  Those  which  have  b^n  examined 
by  ecclesiastical  authority  and  solemnly  approved  by  the  Holy  See. 
2.  Those  which  have  never  received  any  formal  approbation  at  Bome, 
but  have  been  approved  by  some  subordinate  or  local  authority.  3. 
Those  which  have  received  no  rect^poition  or  authorisation  whatever* 

The  former  class  consists  of  those  miracles  which  have  been  brought 
before  the  Sacred  Congregation  in  processes  of  canonisation,  have  been 
carefully  and  solenmly  weighed  and  scrutinised,  and,  after  due 
scrutiny,  have  been  declared  proven.  After  this  declaration  to  deny 
their  genuineness  would  almost  always  be  presumptuous  and  rash. 
Every  possible  precaution  is  taken  against  the  acceptance  of  any  fact  as 
miraculous  for  which  there  is  not  the  clearest  and  most  certain  evi- 
dence. An  advocate  is  appointed  to  raise  all  possible  objections, 
and  urge  them  against  each  separate  miracle,  and  to  tiy  and  find  other 
ex^anations  by  which  the  facts  alleged  could  be  explained ;  no  pains 
is  spared  to  admit  only  such  evidence  as  would  satisfy,  and  more  than 
satisfy,  a  committee  of  unprejudiced  English  lawyers.'  ^ 

But  there  is  a  further  step  in  their  authorisation  which  turns 
Taahness  and  presumption  into  something  worse.  When  the  Holy 
See  decrees  the  elevation  of  one  of  her  children  to  the  altars  of  the 
Church,  it  is  the  conunon  practice  to  adduce  certain  miracles  performed 
through  the  Saint's  intercession  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  sanctity. 
Now  the  decree  of  canonisation  is  an  ex-cathedra  act  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  therefore  accepted  by  Catholics  as  in&Uible.    It  is  impossible  for 

>  A  Protestant  lawyer  lately  vinting  Bome  at  a  time  when  a  process  for  canonisa- 
tion was  proceeding,  had  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  Cardinals  who  was  examining 
into  the  miracles  attributed  to  the  saint  whom  it  was  proposed  to  canonise.  He  yen- 
tnred  to  express  his  scepticism  as  to  the  critical  nature  of  the  inquiry ;  on  which  the 
Cazdinal,  handing  him  a  set  of  the  papers  containing  some  of  the  evidence,  asked  him 
to  read  ibem  carefully,  and  give  him  his  candid  opinion  as  a  lawyer  on  their  value. 
In  a  few  days  the  papers  were  returned  with  the  remark  that  if  any  evidence 
oould  prove  a  miracle,  that  contained  in  the  documents  he  had  read  was  sufficient. 
*  All  that  evidence,  caro  mio/  was  the  Cardinal's  reply,  *  we  have  rejected  as  incon- 
clusive.' 
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.the  Tope  to  err  when  he  pronoimoes  this  or  that  miah  or  woman  to  be 
one  of  the  Saints  in  heaven.^    This  inerrancy  does  not,  however,  attach 
to  all  the  details  and  separate  statements  contained  in  the  Boll  of 
Oanonisation.    The  divine  promise  does  not  extend  to  the  preamble  to 
a  definition  nor  to  the  reasons  that  are  alleged  in  its  support.    Hence 
the  miracles  adduced  as  marks  of  the  sanctity  of  the  newly-canonised 
.Saint  do  not  fall  within  the  radius  of  absolute  and  indefeasible  cer- 
tainty resulting  from  the  guarantee  of  immunity  from  error  which  is 
included  in  Christ's  legacy  to  His  Church.    A  man  Who  should  lefose 
to  accept  one  of  the  miracles  cited  would  be  no  heretic ;  he  wouU  not 
even  incur  any  theological  censure  by  the  mere  ref  usaL    No  one  would 
even  have  a  right  to  condemn  him  as  guilty  of  grievous  sin.    At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  di£Scult  to  excuse  him  of  intolerable  insolence. 
He  would  expose  himself  to  the.  Very  gravest  suspicion  of  didojalty. 
.The  most  charitable  view  to  take  of  his  conduct  would  be  to  regard 
,  him  as  having  acted  with  a  very  impafect  knowledge  of  his  iaaSsju 
.  a  Catholic,  or  as  excusable  propter  magnam  etuUitiamj  on  account 
.of  some  extraordinary  perversity  or  prejudice  amounting  almost  to 
nionomania.    But  no  one  could  say  tiiat  he  transgressed  the  Cbmch's 
laws,  and  fell  in  any  way  imder  her  condemnation  by  the  mere  {act 
of  his  rejection  of  the  miracles  thus  approved,  since  they  are  neither 
.<26  fide,  nor  even  proxima  ad  fidem — ^neither  a  part  of  fidth,  nor 
.  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fidth.    We  might  call  them 
propvnqua  ad  fidem — very  near  to  faith :  to  reject  them  would  he 
4B0  presumptuous  that  it  woukl  be  hard  to  believe  that  he  who  rejected 
( them  was  a  Catholic  at  heart. 

With  miracles  not  approved  the  case  is  quite  different ;  I  am  free 

to  accept  them  or  not  as  I  please.    In  the  case  of  miraclfa  not 

adduced  in  the  Bull  of  canonisation,  but  admitted  as  proven  by  the 

Sacred  Congregation  appointed  to  examine  the  cause  of  some  canonised 

«aint,  the  man  who  should  deny  them  would  be  audacious,  or  aomeUiii^ 

worse,  unless  he  had  the  strongest  grounds  for  the  Ixdd  step  of  setting 

4ip  his  own  individual  judgment  against  the  decision  of  the  sacred 

tribunal ;  but  yet  no  one  would  have  a  right  to  condemn  him  or 

.accuse  him  of  disloyalty .    The  elaborate  scrutiny  to  which  miiacks 

.adduced  as  evidence  of  sanctity  are  subjected,  tiie  almost  ao^tieal 

spirit  in  which  they  are  examined  into  by  the  members  of  the  Sacred 

Congregation,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man  that  no 

miracle  can  possibly  pass  the  ordeal  imless  it  is  a  genuine  miracle. 

With  the  details  of  tiie  process  of  canonisation  we  are  not  at  present 

.  concerned.    This  alone  we  will  say,  that  any  miracle  accepted  in  the 

*  Some  theologians,  amongst  whom  is  Suarez,  do  not  hold  that  one  who  should 
deny  the  Pope's  infallibility  in  the  Bull  canonising  a  saint,  would  be  ipio  faet»  a 
heretic.  They  say  that  such  a  denial  would  incur  the  theological '  not«s '  of  beisg 
ficandalous,  false,  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  that  the  man  ntterizig  it 
would  commit  a  serious  sin.  But  this  question  does  not  materially  affect  the  degree 
of  assent  due  to  the  miracles  cited  in  the  Bull, 
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process  may  be  safely  recognised  as  a  genuine  indisputable  miracle, 
vrhile,  on  the  other  hand,  many  a  miracle  which  is  rejected  as 
not  proven  is,  notwithstanding,  a  bona  fide  supernatural  interven- 
tion of  the  divine  power,  and  is  set  aside  only  because  of  the 
scrupulous  care  which  is  taken  to  pass  nothing  which  is  in  any 
way  doubtful* 

IV. 

The  next  class  we  have  to  examine,  and  the  one  we  are  more  es- 
pecially concerned  with,  consistB  of  alleged  miracles  not  authorised  or 
xecognised  as  such  by  the  Holy  See  or  by  the  Sacred  Congregation, 
but  yet  very  generally  believed  to  be  miracles,  and  perhaps  sanctioned 
by  some  sort  of  local  authotity,  or  related  in  approved  books,  or  men*- 
tioned  in  the  Breviary  or  Miurtyrologium.  What  is  the  attitude  of  a 
loyal,  sensible  CathoUe  with  respect  to  these  ?  Should  he  seek  to 
:foroe  himself  to  the  acceptance  of  what  in  his  heart  he  regards  as. 
doubtful^  if  not  positively  untrue  ?  Or  should  he  exert  his  critical 
&calty  to  the  utmost,  and  seek  out  weak  points  and  mere  natural 
•explanations  of  the  facts  adduced  ?  Or  should  he  steer  midway 
between  the  Scylla  of  scepticism  and  the  Gharybdis  of  credulity  ? 
And  if  he  adopts  this  last  alternative,  to  which  side  should  he  incline? 
To'the  neighbourhood  of  the  rook  or  of  the  whirlpool  ? — ^to  the  accept- 
ance or  the  rejection  of  doubtful  cases  ?  We  will  first  lay  down  one 
or  two  general  canons,  with  instances  illustrative  of  our  meaning,  and 
then  explain  in  what  cases  a  man  is  bound  according  to  the  rules  of 
common  sense  and  ordinary  i^rudence  to  lean  to  the  side  of  doubt 
«tber  than  of  acceptance,  or  at  least  to  suspend  his  judgment  till 
iurtiier  information  can  be  obtained* 

1.  In  the  case  of  miracles  recognised  and  approved  by  the  bishop 
of  a  diocese,  every  loyal  Catholic  and,  indeed,  every  sensible  Christian 
would,  by  reason  of  such  episcopal  recognition  and  approval,  accept 
them  with  ready  acquiescence  in  the  judgment  of  his  superiors,  until 
snch  time  as  he  has  good  reason  to  doubt  their  authenticity*  His 
aceeptance  need  not  and  ought  not  to  be  a  final  and  irrefragable  one, 
bat  every  Catholic-^or,  at  all  events,  every  educated  Catholic — knows 
that  bishops  are  very  slow  and  very  cautious  in  expressing  a  fiEivour- 
able  opinion  respecting  alleged  miracles,  and  that  a  miracle,  or  set 
of  miracles,  sanctioned  by  the  bishop,  is  sure  to  have  very  strong 
evidence,  indeed,  to  supp(»rt  it.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred bishops  will  be  found  to  lean  to  the  side  of  scepticism  rather 
than  of  credulity.  We  are  speaking,  of  course,  not  of  their  interior 
and  individual  opinion,  but  of  their  external  and  official  judgment. 
If  a  man  allows  that  the  bishop  approves  a  miracle  as  genuine,  but 
yet  himself  refuses  to  accept  it,  he  ought  to  have  a  very  strong  case 
to  urge  against  it.  Let  us  take  an  example.  The  Archbishop  of 
Tours  has  taken  under  his  protection  the  confraternity  which  has  for 
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its  object  to  make  reparation  to  the  Sacred  Face  of  Our  Lord,  and  the 
centre  of  this  devotion  is  a  chapel  in  Tours  in  the  house  of  the  late 
M.  Dupont,  where  an  image  of  the  Sacred  Face  is  exposed,  before 
vrhich  a  lamp  ever  bums.    The  oil  of  this  lamp  is  asserted  to  have 
wrought  of  late  hundreds  of  miracles,  and  to  be  still  working  them 
eveiy  day.    Pilgrims  crowd  to  the  spot ;  the  wonder-working  oil  is 
sent  to  sdl  parts  of  the  world.    M.  Dupont,  in  whose  house  the  mir^ 
culous  picture  exists,  is  already  in  high  esteem  and  regarded  aa  a  saint* 
What  would  be  the  position  of  a  man  who  said  that  the  whole  thing 
was  nonsense,  that  the  Archbishop  had  been  deceived,  that  M.  Dogxnt 
was  an  old  impostor,  and  that  tiie  miracles  were  a  mere  sham  ?    We 
should  say  at  once  that  such  a  position  was  a  very  bold  one,  and, 
unless  the  assailant  of  the  devotion  could  bring  good  reason  for  his 
incredulity,  a  most  rash,  presumptuous,  and  profane  one.    U  he 
honestly  believed,  and  had  good  reason  for  believing,  that  he  had  de» 
tected  a  pious  fraud  or  wilful  imposture,  he  would  be  quite  justified 
in  his  attack  on  it ;  but  if  the  accusation  were  destitute  of  any  solid 
foundation,  he  would  be  not  only  most  culpable,  but  also  a  fool  for  his 
pains.    That  the  Archbishop  should  have  patronised  an  imposture  is 
a  moral  impossibility,  or  at  least,  there  is  an  overwhelming  probahititf 
against  it. 

2.  In  the  case  of  miracles  alluded  to  or  asserted  in  the  Bieviaiy 
or  Martyrologium  the  case  is  widely  different.  Eveiy  Gatbolie 
student  knows  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  contain  several  errans 
and  therefore  eveiy  one  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  as  he  pleases.  Only 
he  should  lean,  in  the  first  instance,  to  acceptance,  as  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  miracle  would  be  admitted  unless  true.  He  might  be  quite 
certain  that  out  of  ten  miracles  cited  nine  at  least  would  be  troe. 
Yet  in  each  individual  case  he  is  firee  to  judge  for  himsdf  on  the  best 
evidence  he  can  collect.  For  instance,  in  the  office  for  St.  Gathenne^ 
we  read  that  she  was  carried  by  angels  after  her  death  to  a  monasteiy 
on  Mount  Sinai.  Most  of  my  readers  are  familiar  with  the  beautifU 
engraving  representing  the  messengers  of  Ood  bearing  aloft  her  sacred 
body  through  the  air.  In  the  Missal  the  collect  for  the  day 
(the  25th  of  November)  runs  as  follows :  <  0  Ghod,  who  didst  give  the 
law  to  Moses  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  the  same  place  didst 
by  thine  angels  wondrously  place  the  body  of  the  Blessed  Catherine, 
thy  Virgin  and  Martyr,  &c.'  Yet  many  good  and  loyal  Gatholies 
regard  the  whole  story  as  an  invention,  founded  on  the  freqnoit  use 
of  the  term  angele  as  applied  to  men  consecrated  to  God  and  living  a 
life  of  chastity ;  so  that  they  rationalise  the  story  to  the  very  ordinary 
£act  that  the  monks  on  Mount  Sinai  had  so  great  a  veneration  for  the 
saint  that  they  carried  her  sacred  body  to  their  cemeteiy  on  the 
mountain-top.  This  latter  explanation  is  the  one  given  by  I>r. 
Butler  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

So,  again,  we  read  in  the  Martyrologium  and  Breviaiy  that  Ckm- 
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stantine  the  Great,  when  afflicted  with  an  incurable  leprosy,  was 
adyised  by  his  heathen  physicians  to  try  the  remedy  of  a  bath 
of  blood  from  the  veins  of  slanghtered  children ;  but  that  Pope 
Sylvester,  hearing  of  the  intended  crime,  promised  the  Emperor,  that 
if  he  would  become  a  Christian  and  receive  baptism,  he  should  at  once 
be  healed*  The  Emperor,  we  are  told,  took  the  Pope's  advice,  and 
was  instantly  cured.  This  story  many  Catholics  stoutly  deny  as  a  pious 
invention ;  alleging  that  Constantine  was  never  baptised  until  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  then  not  at  Bome,  or  by  the  Pope,  but  by  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  Does  loyalty  to  Holy  Church  require 
OS  to  accept  the  miraculous  account?  Most  certainly  not,  if  we 
think  the  balance  of  evidence  is  against  it.  If  we  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  investigation,  we  ought  to  suspend  our  judgment,  or,  if 
we  like,  accept  the  conclusion  of  some  one  who  has  inquired  carefully 
into  the  matter,  and  formed  a  well-founded  opinion  for  himself. 

3.  There  is  a  third  case  where  ordinary  common  sense  points  to 
the  side  of  belief  rather  than  of  incredulity.  When  a  certain  spot,  or 
fountain,  or  image,  attracts  to  it  thousands  of  pilgrims,  and  when  there 
is  a  sort  of  consensus  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  best  acquaint- 
ance with  the  &cts,  that  the  supernatural  power  of  God  has  made 
choice  of  this  particular  place  or  object  of  devotion  through  which 
to  manifest  His  power,  then  a  man  who  ran  counter  to  the  general 
opinion  would  not  be  justified  in  his  scepticism  unless  he  himself 
had  had  opportunities  of  looking  into  the  claims  asserted,  and  having 
done  so  was  led  to  form  an  unfavourable  judgment  respecting  them. 

Take,  for  instance,  St.  Winifred's  Well  in  North  Wales.  The 
inquirer  into  its  efficacy  will  find  an  almost  continuoas  stream  of 
pilgrims,  more  or  less,  throughout  the  year,  and  at  times  large  and 
organised  pilgrimages.  He  wiU  learn  from  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
Catholic  residents,  that  they  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Saint's  miraculous  power  goes  on  working  wonders  up  to  the  present 
day ;  he  will  gather  from  the  lips  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  that 
they  themselves  believe  in  the  curative  powers  of  the  well,  though 
they  attempt  to  explain  it  by  the  feeble  hypothesis  of  the  tonic  proper- 
ties of  the  water ;  or  else,  more  prudently,  are  content  with  the  fact, 
and  confess  their  ignorance  of  the  means  which  produce  it.  Now,  if 
he  runs  counter  to  such  a  consensus,  and  refuses  to  believe  in  the 
facts  thus  evidenced,  he  is  indeed  acting  within  his  rights,  but  he 
shows  himself  neither  a  wise  man  nor  a  loyal  Catholic.  We  do  not  say 
that  he  commits  any  sin  by  his  incredulity,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  starts  with  an  anti-miraculous  prejudice,  which 
is  very  much  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church. 

4.  But,  where  no  such  consensus  exists,  where  the  bishop  stands 
aloof,  or,  at  all  events,  has  not  spoken  with  official  voice ;  where  men  fit 
to  judge  and  free  from  bias  are  found  to  be  divided  amongst  themselves 
then  the  loyal  Catholic  is  bound  to  judge,  if.  he  judges  at  all,  simply 
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froBi  the  &0t8  fts  they  present  themselves  to  hinu  I£  he  finds  evidmoe 
sufficient  to  convince  him  of  the  tratii  of  the  miracle,  let  him  bj  all 
means  give  in  his  adherence  to  it ;  if  there  appears  to  him  to  be  a  lack 
of  sufficient  testimony,  or  if  there  are  suspicious  cireumsfcances  con- 
nected with  it,  then  let  him  by  all  means  suq^end  his  judgment ;  if  ttie 
suspicious  circupistances  are  such  as  to  destooy  the  value  of  the  evidonee 
in  its  fiftvour,  then  by  all  means  let  him  refuse  assent  to  its  aatbenticity 
altogether.  There  are  hundreds  of  cases  which  come  under  the  last  two 
heads ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  ordinary  Catholic  can  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  well-balanced  judgment  respecting  them*  Xike  La 
Salette,  for  instance.  Some  earnestly  and  warmly  defend  it  as  a 
weU-established  case  of  supernatural  interference;  others deBOtmee  it 
as  a  mere  imposture — ^an  invention  of  two  naughty  children.  IVhai 
is  a  loyal  Catholic,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  faota  of  the  esse,  to 
answer  if  pressed  for  an  opinion  ?  His  wisest  and  best  plan  is  to 
refuse  an  opinion  altogether ;  to  tell  his  questioner  that  it  may  be 
true,  and  it  may  be  £eilse ;  and  that  if  he  is  anxious  to  arrive  at  a 
decision,  he  had  better  study  existing  documents,  or  vimt  the  spoi^  or 
cro8SK;[ue8tion  witnesses  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  fiusta.  So,  if 
any  one  asks  him  whether  he  is  a  believer  in  the  alleged  miiade  o£ 
Louise  Lateau— -whether  he  credits  her  perpetual  fiiat,  the  appeannee 
of  the  sacred  wounds  in  her  hands  and  feet  and  side  every  Friday, 
and  the  long  ecstasy  which  accompanies  it,  he  must  ainiply  judge 
by  the  evidence,  and  form  a  conditional  or  absolute  judgment  ac* 
cordingly. 

V. 

I  must  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  particular  case  which  is 
prominent  in  the  present  day,  and  which  I  have  specially  had  in 
view  throughout  this  paper.  I  must  try  and  answer,  by  the  rules 
laid  down,  the  question  which  every  Catholic  ought  to  be  able  to 
answer.  Are  the  miracles  of  Lourdes  worthy  pf  credit  ?  And  is  the 
alleged  apparition  of  Our  Lady  to  Bemadette  a  well-established  &ct7 
Our  inquirer  has  no  in&llible  decision  from  Some  to  bind  him^  and  he  is 
therefore  so  far  free.  No  one  has  any  right  to  condemn  as  a  heretic  or 
to  inflict  upon  him  any  ecclesiastical  censure  if  he  calls  the  F»*j«iJ*« 
a  pack  of  rubbish,  and  the  apparition  a  silly  imposture.  The  only 
question  is  whether  he  can  do  so,  first,  without  violating  the.  respect 
due  to  ecclesiastical  authority ;  secondly,  without  running  in  the  teeth 
of  the  common  consent  of  the  faithful  all  over  the  world,  and  notably 
of  the  thousands  who  have  themselves  visited  Lourdes  either  as  pil- 
grims or  visitors;  thirdly,  without  refusing  to  accept  evidenoe  so 
clear,  so  well-established,  so  multiplied,  so  various,*  so  conclusive  of 
the  point  at  issue,  as  to  write  himself  down  a  fool  if  he  declaims  the 
witnesses  to  be  either  dupes  or  impostors,  and  the  ftcts  they  nanate 
either  a  lie  or  a  delusion. 
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I  need  not  dwell  on  the  first  two  of  these  heads.  The  appari- 
tion and  miracles  at  Loordes  have  received  the  explicit  sanction 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  has  himself  visited  the  grotto  many 
timefl  as  a  pilgrim,  and,  after  a  most  'careful  and  thbrough^  investiga-^ 
tion,  issued  a  vuvndemevi  in  which  he  formally  gives  his  judgment  in 
&vour  of  the  reality  of  the  apparition,  declares  the  miracles  wrought' 
to  be  the  work  of  the  supernatural  power  of  Grod,  and  authorises  the 
devotion  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  recommending  it  to  the  fSeiithful  of 
his  diocese.^  Nor  is  there  any  possibility  of  denying  the  existence  of 
a  consentient,  voice  bearing  witness  on  the  part  of  Gathollcs^^bishopB, 
priests,  and  laymen,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  their  sincere* 
and  onhesitating  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  miracles  performed.  We 
pass  these^over  because  we  are  writing  for  non-Catholics^  and  we  have  no 
right  to  ask  them  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  an  authority  they  do  not  re- 
cognise, or  to  be  influenced  by  the  consensus  pf  those  whom  they  regard 
as  misled  by  religious  fervour  and  deceived  by  preconceived  opinions. 

But  we  have  a  right  to  ask  them  to  believe  in  fisusts  attested  to 
by  a  number  of  intelligent  and  honest  witnesses,  whatever  exjdanation 
they  may  give  of  them  ;  we  have  a  right  to  claim  their  assent  to  the 
testimony  of  physicians  who  formally  attest  the  results  of  a  careful 
diagnosis  mad^  before  and  after  a  journey  to  Lourdes ;  we  have  a 
right  to  tell  them  that  their  clumsy  hypothesis  of  the  curative  force 
of  a  powerful  imagination  will  not  account  for  cancers  healed 
in  a  moment,  tumours  disappearing  instantaneously,  decayed  and 
carious  bones  becoming  sound  at  the  touch  of  that  wondrous  fountain ; 
we  have  a  right  to  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  furnishing  some 
possible  solution  of  the  mystery,  or  else  of  honestly  and  humbly 
accepting  the  solution  which  the  whole  Catholic  world  declares  with 
one  voice  to  be  the  only  rational,  the  only  possible  solution — Digitua 
Dei  est  hie — Crod  it  is  who,  by  His  ndraculous  power  exerted  through  • 
Our  Lady's  intercession,  heals  the  sick,  cures  the  lame,  casts  out  devils, 
restores  sight  to  the  blind,  now  in  this  nineteenth  century,  just  as  He 
did  when  He  was  visibly  present  amongst  men. 

Out  of  a  large  number  of  instances  we  adduce  three  as  test  cases. 
They  have  happened  within  the  last  two  years.  They  have  been  care- 
fully  examined,  and,  as  our  readers  will  see,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  imagination  could  have  brought  them  about,  as  in  each  case  there 
was  either  some  organic  lesion,  or  else  some  clearly  marked  physical  • 
malady,  affecting  and  destroying  the  bodily  tissues,  and  almost  in- 
curable, even  after  long  years,  by  any  human  means. 

Our  first  case  is  that  of  Mdlle.  Philippe  from  Menil  in  Lorndne. 
After  suffering  from  fainting  fits  and  poverty  of  blood  for  several 
years,  she  was  attacked  in  1877  by  paralysis  in  her  left  side,  and  in 
the  following  year  two  cancerous  swellings  appeared  in  her  throat. 

*  The  reader  wUl  find  the  text  of  this  document  in  M.  La8serre*8  illustrated 
^ork  on  Notre  Borne  de  Lourdei,  pp.  436-449. 
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An  operation  was  decided  upon,  whicli  left  the  lower  part  of  her  throat 
one  vast  wound*  This  operation  was  followed  hy  a  second — this  by 
a  third — until  it  became  necessary  to  perform  them  nearly  every  week. 
She  became  unable  to  speak,  and  was  subject  to  frequent  spitting  of 
blood.  *  I  shall  give  your  sister  no  more  remedies,'  said  the  phyaciaxL ; 
<  her  case  is  hopeless '  {eJle  eat  perdue).  But  Mdlle.  Philippe,  who  had 
already  visited  Lourdes,  had  conceived  a  great  desire  to  go  tbore 
again  before  her  death.  She  did  not  ask  to  be  cured,  but  to  obtain 
the  grace  of  a  good  death.  At  the  cost  of  intense  suffering  die  took  the 
journey,  and  spent  the  first  night  before  the  grotto.  The  next 
evening,  as  she  knelt  and  prayed,  she  felt  a  horrible  pain,  ss  if  all  her 
sinews  were  being  strained.  Was  it  a  new  crisis  of  her  disesse,  or  was 
it  the  death  she  had  so  long  prayed  for  ?  She  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
then,  without  knowing  what  she  did,  she  who  had  so  long  been 
speechless,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Cured  1 1  am  cured  I '  and  set 
to  work  at  once  to  sing  the  Magnificat,  accompanied  by  all  around. 

The  wound  of  her  cancers  had  disappeared ;  the  skin  had  become 
smooth  again;  a  few  little  reddish  spots  alone  marked  the  place 
where  the  sores  had  been.  The  next  day  she  was  able  to  walk,  cany- 
ing  the  banner  in  a  procession  for  an  hour  without  fi&tigue.  Sinoe 
then  she  has  felt  no  pain ;  her  appetite  returned,  and  her  cure  proved 
a  lasting  one. 

If  our  readers  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  testimony  of  Mdlle* 
Philippe  herself^  let  us  hear  what  a  physician  of  MontpeOier  has  to 
say  respecting  her  cure.    *  It  is  not  a  question  in  tUs  case,'  says 
M.  Vergez,  who  is  attached  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier, 
^of  any  nervous  affection ;  it  is  on  the  material  injury  {Urnxm  jmM- 
rielle)  that  we  must  concentrate  our  attention ;  whatever  its  nature, 
cancerous  or  scrofulous,  probably  the  latter,  her  cure,  like  aU  cures 
of  affections  resulting  from  natural  dispositions,  required  a  ccnsider- 
able  period  of  time.    The  instantaneous  cicatrisation  of  the  wounds, 
or  rather  the  sudden  renewal  of  all  the  elements  constituting  the 
derma  and  epidermis,  could  not  belong  to  the  domain  of  nature^s 
forces.'  ^    We  invite  our  readers  to  a  careful  consideration  of  these 
last  words.    If  the  Protestant  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  a  supernatural 
power  exerted  through  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady,  how  is  he  to 
account  for  the  sudden  cure  where  medical  science  declared  such  a 
cure  impossible  ?    He  is  bound  to  give  us  some  counter-hypothesis, 
at  least  to  indicate  to  us  some  possible  explanation.    If  he  cannot  do 
this  and  has  to  fall  back  on  a  denial  of  the  facts  alleged,  we  have 
plenty  more  cases  to  refute  his  scepticism. 

For  instance,  Mdme.  Andr£  from  Saales  in  Lorraine,  the  wife  of  a 
workman,  was  attacked  in  1879  with  paralysis.  It  was  horeditaxy ; 
her  mother  had  suffered  for  fifteen  years  before  it  caused  her  death. 
One  of  her  little  children,  ten  years  old,  was  also  paralysed.  The 
poor  woman  applied  for  admittance  to  the  hospital  at  Strasbuig,  but 

*  Annates  de  Lourde$t  p*  ^68,  Karch  1881. 
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was  sent  back  as  incurable*    She  could  scarcely  see  or  hear  at  all  with 

the  left  eye  and  ear;  her  leg  dragged  almost  helpless  along  the 

ground,  her  left  arm  she  could  not  move.     As  a  last  hope  she  took 

the  advice  of  a  good  nun  who  visited  her,  to  join  the  pilgrimage  to 

Lourdes*    There  she  was  placed  among  the  various  invalids  fronting 

the  grotto.     Whilst  praying  there  fervently,  all  at  once  she  cried  out, 

^  Sister  Pauline,  my  fingers  are  moving ! '    A  few  moments  after  a 

sharp  pain  pierces  her  arm  and  side,  and  she  feels  that  she  is  cured. 

A  moment  after  she  stretches  out  in  prayer  without  any  difficulty  the 

arm  that  had  long  hung  helpless.    But  if  the  arm  is  healed,  why  not 

the  leg  also  ?    She  rises,  and  walks  with  perfect  ease.    The  same 

afternoon  she  appears  before  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine 

alleged  miracles,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  physicians  walks,  runs, 

carries  heavy  objects  about  with  her  left  hand,  sees  perfectly  with  her 

left  eye,  and  hears  perfectly  with  her  left  ear*    When  she  returned 

home,  certain  sceptics  tried  to  account  for  the  cure  by  the  medicinal 

qualities  of  the  water.     Unfortunately  for  their  intelligent  solution^ 

the  woman  had  never  been  in  the  water  at  all  I    A  newspaper  which 

attempted  to  ridicule  the  cure  evoked  from  her  husband  the  following 

statement,  which  he  inserted  in  a  local  journal — in  the  Impartial  dea 

Yoagea. 

I  declare,  upon  my  faith  as  an  honest  man  and  a  good  Christian,  that  my  wife,, 
who  has  had  her  left  side  paralysed  for  seventeen  months,  and  could  no  longer 
follow  her  ordinary  occupations,  has  come  back  from  Lourdes  completely  cured. 
Since  her  return  she  has  been  in  perfect  health,  and  I  seem  to  be  dreaming  when 
I  see  her  walk,  run,  carry  heavy  loads,  cut  up  wood,  wheel  the  barrow,  &c.,  as  if 
she  had  never  been  ill. 

We  pass  over  several  of  the  most  striking  miracles  because  they 
were  performed  on  ecclesiastics  or  religious.  We  will  choose  for 
our  thitd  instance  one  performed  on  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  \ 
we  select  it  because  of  the  absurdity  of  attributing  it  to  imagination, 
or  indeed  any  human  agency,  and  also  because  of  the  remarkable 
medical  testimony  which  accompanies  it. 

M*  B^n^  de  Bil,  of  Hondschoote,  near  Dunkirk,  had  a  white 

tumour  on  his  left  knee  and  was  only  able  to  walk  with  crutches. 

When  the  national  pilgrimage  was  organised,  he  determined  to  take 

part  in  it.    Arrived  at  Lourdes,  he  bathed  in  the  sacred  spring :  the 

result  was  that  the  wounds  and  swelling  completely  disappeared ;  he 

left  his  crutches  at  the  well,  and  can  now  walk  with  ease.    A  local 

paper  having  tried  to   explain  away  the  miracle,  M.   Leys,  who 

liad  been  attending  the  sick  man,  wrote  the  following  professional 

statement. 

1  the  undersigned,  doctor  of  medicine,  declare  that  I  have  professionally  at- 
tended M.  R^n6  de  BH,  aged  23  years,  gentleman,  living  with  his  parents,  who  are 
landowners  at  Hondschoote,  near  Dunkirk.  The  white  tumour  from  which  thie 
young  man  was  suffering  was  situated  on  the  left  knee,  and  was  complicated  by 
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fistuloas  ulcers^  with  ankyloos  of  the  knee,  and  curvature  of  the  leg  towards  the 
thigh.  After  treating  the  disease  for  five  years,  I  was  convinced  that  it  was 
incurahle.  On  the  13th  of  August  last,  the  day  before  his  departure  &r  Lourdee^ 
I  examined  my  patient,  and  found  him  in  the  same  serious  coBdition. 

To-day,  the  drd  of  September,  I  declare  that  the  white  tumour,  ideeia,  and 
fistulous  passage  have  disappeared,  that  the  leg  has  become  straight,  and  that  the 
young  man  walks  without  the  help  of  his  crutches,  which  before  were  indispensable 
to  him.  For  myself,  as  for  any  unprejudiced  person,  it  is  evident  that  so  'woDderfol 
and  sudden  a  cure  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  miracle. 

The  narration  of  miracles  is  always  liable  to  be  tedious,  and  we 
will,  therefore,  inflict  no  more  of  them  upon  our  readers,  though  there 
ate  many  which  we  would  fain  adduce.  We  will  conclude  oar  testi- 
mony for  Lourdes  with  a  professional  document,  emanatiog  from  the 
pen  of  a  well-known  Paris  physician,  and  one,  too,  who  has  made 
therapeutic  springs  and  medical  waters  his  speciality.  The  most 
sceptical  can  hardly  refuse  to  concede  to  Ms  authority  an  assent  they 
would  naturally  deny  to  women  and  priests.  Dr.  Constantine  James 
writes  thus  in  the  Journal  de  Paris : — 

I  have  visited  Lourdes  with  the  same  spirit  of  inquiry  and  the  same  reserve 
which  I  have  carried  with  me  in  all  my  excursions  to  well-known  watezing>-piaoe9. 
To  speak  only  of  facts  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation — ^I  mean,  whidi 
affected  my  own  patients — I  declare  that  I  have  seen  aick  persons  return  cured  from 
Lourdes  under  circumstances  which  led  my  professional  brethren  and  myself  to 
judge  their  condition  beyond  the  resources  of  nature  and  of  art.  ...  To  the  &ets 
alleged  the  answer  made  consists  in  insults,  and  thoee  of  the  coarsest  land.  For  oat 
materialists  and  atheists  eveiy  pilgrim  is  a  'clerical,'  that  is  to  say,  an  impostor 
and  a  knave.  His  disease  is  a  sham,  and  its  cure  a  &rce.  There  is,  according  to 
them,  a  theatrical  scene  worthy  of  Robert  Houdin,  and  the  endosnre  where  the 
miraculous  cures  are  wrought  is  but  a  parody  of  the  ancient  Court  of  Minclea. 

Of  aU  this  diatribe  I  will  take  up  only  one  word  :  the  tUseasea  art  pretended. 
Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  how  one  can  pretend  to  have  a  tumour  in  the  breast ;  liow 
one  can  pretend  to  have  an  ulcerated  tongue ;  how  one  can  pretend  to  have  a  decay 
of  bone,  mortification,  a  white  tumour — all  of  them  maladies  v^hich  have  oVtainei 
their  cure  at  Lourdes  ?  Now  if  these  were  real  diseases,  and  they  must  indeed 
have  been  so,  their  cure  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  miracle,  since  no  one  has  ever 
seen  attacks  of  this  kind  heal  of  their  own  accord. 

C!oirBTijniKB 


After  such  evidence  as  this,  what  more  can  we  do  to  convince  the 
incredulous  ?    If  they  do  not  choose  to  accept  such  irrefragable  testi- 
mony, we  must  simply  leave  them  in  their  unbelief.     If  they  will  not 
give  in  their  assent  to  the  miracles,  at  least  we  may  ask  them  to  leave 
off  talking  nonsense  about  our  credulity  and  fanaticism.     At  least  we 
have  a  right  to  our  opinion,  without  being  branded  by  them  as  poor 
silly  dupes,  or  designing  knaves.    At  least  they  might  give  us  credit 
for  having  some  notion  of  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  of  the  criteria  of  a 
tenable  hypothesis.  Do  not  Catholic  priests  study  Logic  ?  Ay,  and  tai 
more  carefully  than  many  of  our  assailants.     Have  we  not  tested  our 
conclusions  respecting  Lourdes  and  La  Salette  and  St.  Januatios* 
blood,  by  the  various  excellent  ^  methods '  proposed  by  John  Stoait 
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Mill  ?  Our  witnesses  are  not  the  uneducated  and  the  unlearned. 
Taut  skilled  witnesses;  we  do  not  dig  up  our  testimony  from  the 
records  of  an  uncritical  age,  but  we  bring  them  out  into  the  full  light 
of  this  nineteenth  century,  and  we  challenge  our  opponents  to  adduce 
any  reasonable  hypothesis  which  they  can  pretend,  with  any  show  of 
truth,  to  substitute  for  our  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  They  cannot 
deny  the  facts.  They  can,  if  they  choose,  talk  about  some  yet  undis- 
covered law  of  nature — but  the  said  law  is  one  which  will  simply  be  a 
complete  reversal  of  all  human  experience,  from  the  beginning  until 
now.  The  very  supposition  of  such  a  law  is  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  hearers.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  undiscovered  law  up- 
setting and  destroying  laws  tested  by  the  uniform  experience  of  ages  ? 
Electricity,  steam,  galvanism,  are  but  a  carrying  out  into  new  fields 
of  laws  already  familiar,  and  which  had  long  been  gradually  dawning 
on  mankind,  whereas  in  miracles  there  is  no  carrying  out,  but  a 
reversal  of  the  old  laws.  What  thaumaturge  ever  made  such  a  demand 
on  human  credulity  as  does  this  suggestion  of  our  enlightened  sceptics  ? 
Their  incredulity  is  nothing  less  than  the  grossest  credulity.  K  we 
were  to  take  them  off  their  guard,  and  tell  them  that  a  new  mineral 
spring  had  been  discovered,  one  plunge  into  which  would  cure  a  can- 
cerous or  scrofulous  sore  in  an  instant,  and  cover  the  ulcer  with  soft 
supple  skin ;  nay,  that  this  spring  was  of  such  efficacy  that  he  who 
knelt  in  its  vicinity  found  paralysis  disappear  as  if  by  magic,  and  he 
who  drank  a  few  drops  of  it  at  a  distance  was  healed  by  its  wondrous 
power,  would  they  not  denounce  us  as  liars  or  silly  fools  ?  Yet  such 
is  the  alternative  to  which  they  are  themselves  forced  if  they  deny 
that  through  this  spring,  sanctified  as  it  is  by  the  presence  of  Grod's 
Inmiaculate  Mother,  His  supernatural  power  is  manifesting  itself  to 
the  world. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  not  every- 
one who  goes  to  Lourdes  is  cured,  even  of  those  who  go  with  an 
ardent  faith  and  confidence.  Every  good  Catholic  makes  only  a  con- 
ditional request  for  temporal  benefits — ^the  condition  being  if  it  is  the 
will  of  6od«  He  in  His  divine  omniscience  sees  whether  it  is  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  sufferer.  Once  upon  a  time,  a  poor  girl  deaf 
and  dumb  was  brought  to  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  with  a  petition  to  the 
Saint  to  obtain  her  cure.  '  If  thou  art  cured,  my  child,'  was  his  reply, 
*  thou  wilt  so  use  thy  tongue  as  to  lose  thy  soul.'  *  If  so.  Holy 
Father,'  answered  the  poor  mute,  speaking  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
'  Ood  grant  I  may  remain  as  I  am.'  And  the  reward  for  her  submi«;> 
sion  was  a  pious  life  and  holy  death* 

Besides  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  £Edse  and  true,  wheat  and 
tares,  are  ever  mingled  in  the  field  of  the  Church.  Impostures  will 
never  cease,  and  among  modem  miracles  there  are  sure  to  be  some 
counterfeit  wonders,  some  ba^e  imitations  of  the  genuine  article.  On 
these  sceptics  seize  with  grc  dy  avidity,  and  fancy  that  the  discovery 

3b2 
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of  one  of  them  is  sufficient  justification  for  the  rejection  of  all  those 
that  are  real.  They  might  as  well  say  that  a  knowledge  of  Ju(W 
guilt  was  sufficient  justification  for  condemning  all  the  Apostles,  or 
that  the  detection  here  and  there  of  a  base  coin  was  reason  enough 
for  refusing  all  gold  and  silver  money. 

If  any  of  my  readers  wish  to  learn  .the  truth  abont  modern 
miracles,  I  advise  them  by  all  means  to  go  to  Lourdes  and  examine, 
with  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  mind,  the  wonders  which  are  said 
continually  to  happen  there.  They  will  find  among  the  misdoDaries 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  who  are  attached  to  the  Chnieh,  one 
at  least  who  speaks  English,  and  has  resided  for  some  time  in  England, 
and  who  will  show  the  greatest  courtesy  and  attention  to  an  English 
visitor,  and  will  give  him  every  opportunity  of  searching  oat  the 
matter  for  himself.  If  the  visitor  goes  with  a  hearty  desite  far 
truth,  there  can  only  be  one  result  of  his  inquiry.  He  will  saj^th 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  when  she  went  to  visit  King  Solomon :'  I  did  not 
believe  them  that  told  me,  till  I  came  myself  and  saw  with  mjown 
^yea^  and  have  found  that  the  half  hath  not  been  told  me.' 

BiCHAED  F.  CuBix,  SJ. 
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JVOTES  ON  SCHOOL  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 

Once  every  third  November  the  London  School  Boaxd  elections  bring 
to  the  front  the  question  of  elementary  education ;  and  the  time  has 
again  come  round  when  public  attention  is  called  to  the  subject. 

It  is  difficulty  without  unduly  trespassing  on  the  patience  of  the 
reader,  to  touch  on  more  than  a  very  few  points  in  connection  with 
the  education  of  the  masses.  I  do  not  intend,  therefore,  to  enter  in 
any  way  on  a  defence  of  the  past  doings  of  the  Board,  or  to  consider 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  justified  their  existence.  Their  best 
defence  is  the  almost  universal  acceptance  of  their  position,  and  of  the 
general  principles  on  which  they  have  acted ;  as  well  as  the  fact  that, 
while  complaints  of  extravagance  have  at  times  been  levelled  against 
them,  the  Board  have  never  been  proved  to  be  responsible  for  acts  of 
jobbery,  mismanagement,  or  harshness — ^and  this,  after  twelve  years' 
work,  is  high  praise.  A  word  or  two  in  explanation  of  the  general  results 
attained  by  the  Board  is,  however,  needed  before  passing  to  some  of 
the  more  important  and  interesting  questions  in  connection  with 
elementary  education. 

The  London  School  Board  can  hardly,  as  yet,  be  said  to  have  in  any 
way  overbuilt.  At  the  time  when  the  Education  Act  was  passed,  the 
future  need  of  school  accommodation  was  greatly  under-estimated,  and 
thus  the  original  calculations  have  had  largely  to  be  exceeded ;  but 
this  surely  caxmot  be  made  a  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Board. 
Taking  the  school  statistics  for  all  London,  we  find  that  while  there 
are  716,000  children  between  three  and  fourteen  years  of  age  requiring 
elementary  school  accommodation — a  number  which  increases  at  the 
rate  of  some  14,000  a  year — there  are  only  in  existence,  in  course  of 
erection,  or  projected,  613,000  school  places ;  of  which  263,000  are  in 
volimtary  and  350,000  in  Board  schools — a  considerable  number  of 
the  former,  moreover,  being  unsuitable  or  unavailable.  After  due 
allowance  is  made  for  all  causes  of  absence,  there  thus  still  remains  a 
large  number  of  children  for  whom  no  provision  is  made*  Figures, 
considered  in  bulk,  are  apt  to  mislead,  but  the  Board,  through  their 
Statistical  Committee,  take  each  district  separately,  and  judge  to  what 
extent  farther  accommodation  is  required.  True  economy  is  exercised 
in  rapidly  multiplying  school  provision  in  the  outskirts  of  London,  in 
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places  where  the  population  will  undoubtedly  increase ;  and  it  is 
certainly  better  and  cheaper  to  sepure  sites  before  they  are  covered 
witlf  houses,  and  while  the  price  is  comparatively  low.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Board  are  right  to  proceed  slowly  and  warily  in  the  more 
crowded  and  improving  parts  of  London,  where  school  places  alieady 
exist  to  a  large  extent,  and  where  the  elementary  school  population 
is  more  likely  to  diminish  than  to  increase. 

Some  of  the  sites  cost  enormous  sums :  but  here  the  Board  have  a 
clear  conscience,  and  their  expenditure  on  this  item  can  in  no  way  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  that  of  voluntary  schools.  They  hare 
not  been  able  to  buy  their  sites  when  land  was  cheapest,  when  they 
could  get  a  good  bargain,  or  where  the  owner  was  anxious  to  sell ;  but 
they  have  had  to  build  where  the  school  was  actually  required,  often 
in  the  most  crowded  and  expensive  parts  of  London,  just  where  the 
voluntary  system  had  not  supplied  the  want ;  and  the  land  being 
bought  under  compulsory  powers,  the  ordinary  market  price  has 
necessarily  been  increased.  Each  school  has  to  be  placed  conveniently 
near  to  the  homes  of  the  children  for  whom  it  is  built ;  though  the 
Board  perhaps  occasionally  carries  this  doctrine  too  far,  apparently 
considering  that  London  children — ^the  sharpest  children  in  creation 
— are  incapable  of  walking  more  than  a  few  yards,  or  crosdi^  a 
street.  While  making  good  deficiencies,  due  regard  is  paid  to  the 
interests  and  wishes  of  the  voluntary  schools — it  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  majority  of  the  Board  are  in  any  way  averse  to 
the  voluntary  system — and  though  very  often  the^introdudion  of 
a  new  school  does  affect  the  attendance  at  the  old  one,  the  distorbanoe 
is  only  temporary,  for  the  accommodation  in  any  given  district  always 
fiEdls  short  of  the  number  of  children  requiring  places. 

The  Board,  a  year  or  two  back,  were  inclined  to]^be  somewhat  ex- 
travagant in  their  buildings,  but  of  late  their  ideas  have  become 
more  reasonable,  and  the  schools  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  extrava- 
gantly built :  though  they  are  handsome,  well  lighted,  convenient) 
and  in  every  respect  suitable  for  their  purpose.  Almost  every  school 
possesses  a  small  playground,  which,  though  it  adds  considerably  to 
the  cost,  is  of  great  physical  and  moral  advantage  to  the  children. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  tendency  of  the  Board  is  towards 
*  over-education ; '  and  for  myself  I  believe  the  chaige  to  be  not 
without  foundation,  though  the  blame  lies  with  those  who  framed  the 
Code,  rather  than  with  those  who  merely  carry  it  out.  So  &z,  how- 
ever, though  the  theory  may  be  ambitious  the  practice  is  not ;  the 
higher  subjects,  though  greatly  encouraged  by  grant,,  are  not  as  yet 
by  any  means  largely  taught.^ 

All  educationalists  are  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  children  ought 
to  receive  as  much  instruction  as  possible  during  their  few  sdbool 

■  The  number  of  children  in  the  London  Board  Schools  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  lod 
seventh  standards  together  only  amonnts  to  9-8  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  rolL 
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years ;  it  is  the  means  which  are  ia  question,  not  the  end.  Some 
are  in  favour  of  a  diversity  of  subjects,  others  consider  education  more 
likely  to  be  thorough  if  confined  to  a  few ;  and  each  one  swears  by 
certain  subjects  as  the  most  suitable  for  instruction.  Personally,  I 
would  entirely  omit  grammar,  supplying  its  place  by  natural  science 
and  *  health,'  or  more  history — grammar,  at  all  events  work-a-day 
grammar,  is  learnt  by  experience,  not  from  primers.  In  the  more 
advaaced  instruction,  the  higher  forms  of  mathematics  should  give 
place  to  mechanics,  or  similar  useful  and  practical  branches  of  know- 
ledge. As  far  as  possible,  each  subject  learnt  should  have  some  direct 
bearing  on  the  probable  future  life  of  the  child,  and  not  merely  be 
*  education '  in  the  form  of  mental  gymnastics. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  radical  alteration  in  the  so-called  '  history ' 
teaching,  and  instead  of  the  custom  being  to  confine  the  attention  of 
the  unfortunate  children  to  a  review  of  the  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
and  loves  of  the  Norman  and  Tudor  kings,  they  should  at  least  learn 
something  as  to  the  rise  of  the  nation,  and  its  progress — more  espe- 
cially during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  In  any  case,  history  should 
be  practical,  sensible,  and  interesting ;  not  a  bare  record  of  battle, 
murder,  or  sudden  death;  nor  merely  a  literary  combination  of 
Madame  Tossaud's  Eoyalty  Groups  and  Chamber  of  Horrors. 

The  question  of  teachers'  salaries  is  one  which  constantly  exercises 
the  mind  of  the  Board.  The  advantages  of  fixed  salaries  over  those 
depending  on  the  grant  need  not  be  here  discussed.  The  Board  have 
already  definitely,  and  as  I  think  wisely,  decided  to  pay  by  fixed 
salaries ;  and  have  also  properly  determined  to  retain  and  stimulate 
the  interest  of  the  teachers  in  the  success  and  attractiveness  of  their 
schools,  by  making  the  salary  payable  on  the  average  attendance  and 
not  on  the  accommodation ;  the  School  Management  Committee  are 
now  preparing  a  scheme  on  these  lines,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  a 
final  settlement  of  the  question. 

When  the  Board  came  into  existence  the  salaries  of  teachers — 
especially  of  the  mistresses — ^were  undoubtedly  much  too  low.  Then, 
and  for  some  time  after,  the  increased  demand  for  teachers  greatly 
exceeded  the  supply,  and  salaries  rose  rapidly  and  satisfactorily ;  and 
have,  in  London  at  least,  continued  to  creep  up  ever  since,  though 
the  supply  is  now,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been,  fully  equal  to  the 
demand.  Looking  to  the  &cts,  that  the  London  Board  schools  are 
very  large,  and  the  children  of  the  most  neglected  class ;  that  no 
houses  are  provided  for  the  teachers ;  and  that  generally  residence  in 
London  is  more  expensive  than  elsewhere,  &c.,  there  would  be  no 
cause  of  complaint  if  the  Board  gave  salaries  only  somewhat  higher  than 
those  given  by  other  provincial  bodies  and  the  chief  voltmtary  schools. 
They  seem,  however,  to  have  exceeded  their  proportionate  amount ; 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  maximum  has  for  the  present  been  reached, 
and  that  any  scale  of  salaries  adopted  will  have  some  regard  to 
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market  yalae  and  to  future  cost,  and  rather  diminish  than  inoease 
the  existing  rates  of  payment.  The  item  of  teachers'  salaiies  consti- 
tutes the  largest  portion  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  Board,  and 
therefore  economy  or  extravagance  under  this  head  greatly  affects  tbe 
amount  of  the  rate  to  be  levied,  and,  inversely,  the  opinioiu  of  tk 
ratepayers  as  to  the  value  of  education. 

A  word  or  two  ought  to  be  said  about  compulsion-Hi  bnoch  of 
the  work  which  especially  comes  within  my  province  at  the  Bye-laws 
Committee.  It  is  satisfisictory  that  the  compulsoiy  bye-laws  hare 
worked  for  so  long  with  so  little  friction ;  they  being,  in  fact,  welcoined 
by  the  generality  of  the  parents  themselves.  Scarcely  one  weD-foooded 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  score  of  harshness  has  been  made  against 
the  Board  or  its  officials  during  all  these  years ;  and  where  tkyeir, 
they  err  on  the  right  side,  that  of  leniency.  Every  parent,  before 
being  summoned,  receives  ample  warning  from  the  visitor ;  notices 
are  sent  by  the  Board,  and  a  convenient  opportunity  of  eiplanatkm 
or  excuse  is  given,  so  that  only  persistent  and  wilfiil  iniractions  of 
the  law  meet  with  condign  punishment. 

Though  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  schools  proves  tbe 
vigilance  of  the  visitors,  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  is 
not  very  satis&ctory,  being,  as  it  is,  only  80*8  per  centof  thechildien 
on  the  roll.  The  percentage  of  late  years  has  made  but  little  progress ; 
but  since  1872  it  has  increased  in  Board  schools  from  65  to  8I*7,and 
in  voluntary  from  78*2  to  79'5 — it  must  be  remembered  that  com* 
pulsion  is  worked  impartially  in  &vour  of  both  systems;— and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that,  year  by  year,  the  poorest  and  moetnegleeted 
children,  and  therefore  the  worst  attenders,  have  been  brought  into 
the  schools,  and  have  pulled  down  the  average  attendance. 

The  last  two  years  have  seen  the  Board  struggling  against  the 
difficulties  incidentally  placed  in  their  way  by  the  latest  Smnmaiy 
Jurisdiction  Act ;  which,  by  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  smnmaiy 
imprisonment  for  non-payment  of  ^  small  debts,'  has  greatly  hampered 
their  action ;  the  fines  imposed  for  irr^ular  attendance  having  now 
to  be  recovered  by  the  less  merciful,  more  expensive,  and  dilatory 
process  of  distress  warrants.  The  Board  had  been  working  satis&o- 
torily  under  the  old  system  for  ten  years,  and  had  ahowntliatfiii 
their  case  at  all  events,  the  power  possessed  by  the  magistrates  of 
threatening  imprisoimient  on  non-payment  of  fine  had  been  both 
efficacious  and  merciful,  by  producing  the  fine  and  avoiding  the  im- 
prisonment. Under  the  distress  warrant  process,  however,  tihe 
defendant  naturally  delays  payment  of  the  fine  in  the  hope  of  escap- 
ing it  altogether,  and  thus  unwittingly  mounts  up  costs  against  him- 
self;  while,  when  a  distress  warrant  issues,  and  the  home  is  sold  up, 
the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty,  who  themselves  suflSsr  more 
severely  than  before.  Moreover,  where  it  ultimately  appears  that 
there   are  *no  goods' — the  majority  of  our  cases — ^the  magistrate 
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ifi  bound  to  imprison  on  non-payment;  and  thus,  after  vexatious 
and  costly  delays,  the  matter  is  brought  back  in  a  state  of  aggravated 
liardship  to  the  initial  stage  of  the  old  system.  Our  contention  is — 
and  we  speak  from  experience — that  the  power  to  imprison  in  the 
first  instance  is  less  likely  to  produce  imprisonment  than  the  new 
process;  while  it  is  certainly  more  efficacious  and  economical,  less 
cruel  to  the  parents,  and  less  liable  to  cause  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance. We  are  promised  redress  by  the  Education  Department — 
when  time  and  Ireland  permit — though  we  could  get  no  hope  of 
amendment  from  the  more  *  Whiggish '  Home  Office. 

Another  difficulty  with  which  the  Board  have  to  contend  is  the 
almost  avowed  opposition  they  receive  from  some  of  the  London 
magistrates,  which  seriously  interferes  with  the  work  of  compulsion, 
and  diminishes  respect  for  the  law  on  the  part  of  offending  parents. 

The  regular  attendance  of  the  children  on  the  roll  depends  con- 
siderably on  the  persuasive  power  of  the  teacher :  one,  wherever  he 
goes,  will  secure  a  good  attendance ;  another,  somehow,  is  always  un- 
lortunate — his  punishment  book  often  showing  the  reason  why.  Our 
hope  of  a  high  percentage  of  attendance  must  rest  more  on  kindness 
than  on  compulsion ;  and  as  school  accommodation  is  increased,  and 
school  life  made  more  attractive,  as  regular  habits  become  more 
formed,  and  the  parents  more  willing  to  co-operate,  the  Board  may 
be  able — ^though  the  time  is  not  yet — to  diminish  or  dispense  with 
their  compulsory  machinery. 

So  much  as  regards  the  general  work  of  the  Board.  The  ofb- 
raised  question  of  Free  Schools  will  doubtless  be  discussed  at  the 
election,  though  one  may  safely  predict  that  the  majority  of  the  electors 
will  be  opposed  to  their  introduction.  Probably  many  aged  argu- 
ments against  the  proposal  will  be  trotted  out : — that  free  education 
would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  free  food  and  clothing;  that 
parental  obligation  and  responsibility  would  be  weakened ;  and  that 
the  value  of  education,  as  of  other  things,  is  only  brought  home  to  the 
sturdy  British  parent  when  he  is  made  to  pay  for  it.  To  the  first  of 
these  arguments  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  reply,  that  food  and  clothing 
are  essential  to  life  and  health,  and  the  parent  who  neglects  properly 
to  supply  them  is  morally,  or  actually,  guilty  of  manslaughter.  They 
therefore  stand  on  an  absolutely  different  footing  to  education — a 
happy  and  blameless  life  can  be  passed  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet — ^though  the  State,  for  its  own  purposes,  and  rightly  so,  has 
made  the  acceptance,  though  not  the  provision,  of  education  a  moral 
obligation  on  the  parent.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  irrespective 
of  the  fee,  the  parent  pays  in  his  rent,  and  by  the  consumption  of 
taxed  articles,  considerable  amounts  towards  education;  while  no 
small  loss  is  entailed  upon  him  by  the  deprivation,  until  a  much 
later  age  than  formerly,  of  the  services  and  wages  of  his  children. 
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It  is  carious,  surely,  that  we  should  have  hit  upon  the  exact  fiadaon 
of  direct  contribution,  by  which  the  ragged  independence  of  the 
parent  is  in  no  way  undermined,  and  the  abolition  of  whieh  would 
bring  to  ruin  all  parental  obligations.  Moreover,  this  snail  inetion 
bears  a  yet  greater  responsibility,  for  to  some  it  apparently  con- 
stitutes the  Rubicon,  on  the  one  side  of  which  is  proper  contribution 
by  the  parent,  and  on  the  other  socialism.  If  the  '  dignity  of  the 
poor '  be  in  question,  that  dignity  is  much  more  likely  to  be  lowered 
by  the  frequent  necessity  of  application  for  remission  of  fees,  than  by 
a  general  State  system  of  free  schools,  in  which  there  should  be  no 
distinction  of  person  or  property. 

The  ^  caring  less  if  paying  less,  caring  nothing  if  i>ayi]ig  nothing' 
argument  has  even  slighter  foundation  in  fact.    Doubtless  it  is  troe 
that  many  parents  are  ready  to  pay  extra  if  by  so  doing  th^  caa 
obtain  for  their  children  better  education  or  more  ^select'  schools. 
If,  however,  all  fees  were  abolished,  the  parent,  as  far  as  r^ards  the 
Board  schools,  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  anything  additional  by  pay- 
ment, and  would  therefore  be  well  content  to  send  his  child  firee,  and 
would  value  the  education  just  as  much  as  before.     It  surely  stands 
to  reason  that  to  a  poor  man — ^and  we  are  speaking  of  the  lower  dasses 
— any  saving  of  expenditure  must  appear  an  advantage ;  the  abolition 
of  the  fee  would  not,  therefore,  lower  the  appreciation  of  those  who 
value  education,  while  the  careless  or  poverty-stricken  parent  would 
have  one  serious  stumbling-Uock  and  excuse  for  non-attendance  re- 
moved from  his  path. 

Moreover,  the  general  principle  may  fairly  be  urged,  tiiat  the 
State,  having  imposed  the  obligation  of  attendance  at  school,  shoidd 
not  place  the  obstacle  of  a  fee  in  the  way  of  such  attendance.  And, 
looked  at  in  the  concrete,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
necessity  imposed  on  the  parent  of  producing  the  fee  has  a  veiy 
disastrous  effect  on  the  attendance  at  school — as  may  especially  be 
seen  on  Monday  morning,  the  day  of  payment.  Experience  shows 
that  the  remission  of  their  fees,  under  pres^it  circumstances,  eonader-* 
ably  increases  the  attendance  of  the  children.  Again,  the  necessity 
of  collecting  and  entering  the  fee  not  only  increases  the  office  ex- 
penses of  the  Board,  and  seriously  interferes  with  the  proper  w<Krk  of 
the  visitor,  but  entails  an  enormous  amount  of  additional  trouble  and 
loss  of  time  on  the  teacher.  Moreover,  temptation  is  put  before  the 
child  to  spend  the  money  on  his  way  to  school — conducing  io  th^t, 
consequent  truancy,  and  qualification  for  an  industrial  schooL 

Looked  at  from  a  money  point  of  view,  the  immediate  apparent 
loss  from  the  fees  would,  in  London  alone,  be  some  90,o6o2.  a  year, 
equal  to  a  rate  of  somewhat  less  than  a  penny  in  the  pound ;  bnt 
against  this  an  appreciable  saving  would  be  effected  in  office  ex- 
penses  and  in  the  time  of  the  teachers  and  visitors;  while  there 
would  be   considerable  indirect  gain  from  better  attendance  and 
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dinunutioii  of  truancy,  industrial  schools,  and  juvenile  crime,  and 
firom  the  disappearance  of  the  worry  and  friction  due  to  the  remission 
and  collection  of  fees.  The  mere  cost  of  the  change,  however — ^though 
a  large  element  in  the  question — should  not  deter  the  Board  from 
adopting  a  principle  thought  to  be  really  advantageous. 

So  fiir  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  clear  the  ground  of  &llacies, 
and  have  been  arguing  in  favour  of  free  schools.  There  remains, 
however,  one  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  at  the  present 
time — in  London,  at  any  rate — and  one  which,  to  my  mind,  out^ 
weighs  all  the  arguments  which  can  be  adduced  in  its  favour; 
namely,  that  it  would  certainly  tend  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  voluntary  schools,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  well  exist  side  by 
side  with  a  system  of  free  Board  schools. 

In  consequence  of  the  sixpenny  education  rate,  compulsorily 
demanded  from  one  pocket,  the  British  ratepayer  becomes  natm^y 
less  and  less  inclined  to  put  his  hand  into  the  other  and  produce  a 
school  subscription ;  the  result  being  that,  in  spite  of  increased  grants, 
many  of  the  voluntary  schools  are  within  measurable  distance  of  a 
ruin  which  would  be  consummated  by  the  loss  of  revenue  derived  firom 
the  fees.  The  worst  and  most  inefficient  schools — due  to  voluntary 
or  private  adventure — have,  through  stress  of  competition  or  other 
causes,  gradually  disappeared,  their  places  having  been  taken,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  education,  by  efficient  voluntary  or  Board  schools. 
In  spite,  however,  of  this  satis&ctory  weeding,  the  efficient  voluntary 
schools  in  London  have  actually  increased  their  acconmiodation  since 
1870,  and  still  provide  nearly  half  the  existing  school  places:  a 
wonderful  vitality  truly,  which  would,  however,  hardly  be  proof 
against  such  a  serious  blow  as  the  loss  of  the  fees,  resulting  from  the 
freeing  of  the  Board  schools. 

Before,  then,  advocating  the  introduction  of  free  schools,  one 
may  well  pause  to  consider  the  evils  which  would  arise  from  the 
consequent  destruction  of  the  voluntary  system.  We  need  not  perhaps 
dwell  on  the  serious  financial  aspect  of  the  matter ;  the  doubling  of 
the  rate  resulting  from  the  absorption  by  the  School  Board  of  the 
whole  elementary  education  of  London.  And  we  may  pass  over 
the  question  of  the  *  vested  interests '  of  the  voluntary  schools ;  their 
vested  interests,  if  they  can  be  said  to  exist,  would  have  to  give  way 
to  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  greatest  number.  Putting  aside  these 
matters,  there  remains  a  sufficient  argument  against  free  schools  in 
the  enormous  loss  to  education  which  would  ensue  from  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  voluntary  system. 

At  present  the  friendly  rivalry  which  exists  between  the  Board 
and  voluntary  schools,  the  diversity  of  system  and  method,  are  of 
the  highest  advantage  to  education  itself,  which  would  very  mate- 
rially suffer  from  the  reduction  of  aU  schools  to  a  dull  uniformity  of 
teaching,  and  from  the  deadness  consequent  on  over-centralisation. 
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The  Board  schools,  on  their  side,  have  doubtless  many  advantages, 
derived  from  their  more  convenient,  better  constructed  and  better 
lighted  buildings,  their  superior  staffing,  and  more  highly  paid 
teachers ;  but^  on  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly  and  of  neoesdty,  the 
religious  teaching  in  voluntary  schools  is  more  distinctive,  th(»oQ^ 
and  valuable — ^besides  being  given  to  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
children  in  attendance — ^than  that  attempted  in  Board  schools.  Again, 
in  the  matter  of  management,  the  Board — through  their  misfortone 
or  their  &ult,  perhaps  both — ^finds  it  difficult  to  get  a  sufficiency  of 
good  and  intelligent  managers,  and  with  a  doubling  of  its  schools  the 
difficulty  would  be  increased  more  than  a  hundred-fold,  while  voltmtary 
schools  are  nearly  always  under  the  watchful,  intelligent,  and  sympa- 
thetic care  of  interested  managers.  Thus  the  humanising  inflnenoe  of 
personal  contact  and  encouragement,  which  stimulate  and  oondnce  to 
the  moral  wel&re  of  the  teachers  as  well  as  of  the  childreiiyaregfealber 
in  the  voluntary  than  in  most  of  the  Board  schools. 

An  education  generally  diversified,  competitive,  humanised,  only 
partly  centralised,  is  very  much  better  than  one  all  on  the  same 
lines,  all  cut  after  one  model  whether  good  or  bad. 

On  the  ground,  then,  that  the  abolition  of  the  fees  in  the 
Board  schools  would  smite  the  voluntary  schools  hip  and  thigh, 
from  Putney  even  imto  Plumstead,  I  would  for  the  present  leave 
matters  as  they  stand.  If  it  were  ever  thought  advisable  to  give 
still  larger  grants  to  the  existing  schools,  so  that  the  voluntary 
system  coiQd,  without  bankruptcy,  dispense  with  its  fees;  or,  that 
being  impracticable,  if  the  time  were  to  come — as  oome  it  will — 
when,  on  the  one  hand,  the  less  satisfactory  and  more  inefficient 
voluntary  schools  having  been  transferred  to  the  Board,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  better  and  richer  schools  having  been  tiansfonned 
into  ^  higher  grade  schools,'  competition  were  reduced  to  a  vanidi- 
ing  point,  it  would  then  be  practicable,  and  probably  advisable,  to 
introduce  a  system  of  free  schools. 

It  is  sometimes  proposed  that  in  certain  of  the  poorest,  most  dis- 
tressful, and  worst  parts  of  London,  a  free  school  or  two  should  be 
established.  Such  a  proposal,  both  in  principle  and  detail,  i&  abso- 
lutely distinct  from  the  general  question  of  free  schools,  and  can  only 
be  defended  on  the  narrow  groimd  of  the  poverty  of  the  parents  in 
the  special  districts  ;  an  argument  quite  apart  from  the  general  one 
on  which  the  principle  of  free  schools  is  supported,  namely,  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  the  parent.  Its  acceptance,  therefore,  would  probably 
in  no  way  tend  to  promote  or  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
general  question  of  free  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  to  set  tqp  a  few 
free  schools  would  be  distinctly  a  retrograde  step,  implying,  as  it 
would,  the  re-adoption  of  the  vicious  principle  of  ragged  schools. 
One  cannot  say  a  word  except  in  praise  of  the  founders  and  promoters 
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of  the  old  ragged  schools.   Such  schools  were  instituted  and  flourished 
before  the  country  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  national  education  ; 
and,  supplying  a  want,  they  were  of  great  use  in  their  day.    They 
have  now  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  their  places  having  been 
taken  by  Board  schools.    Their  disappearance  is  not  to  be  regretted, 
for  they  were  founded  on  the  mistaken  principle — a  principle  which 
would  have  even  worse  consequences  if  reintroduced — of  collecting, 
from  the  byeways  and  lanes  of  life,  the  poorest  and  most  neglected 
classes,  and  herding  them  together,  without  any  admixture  of  better 
class,  better  dressed,   and  better  behaved    children.     Fortunately 
the  uniformity  and  reasonableness  of  the  fee,  the  size,  convenience, 
and  attractiveness  of  the  Board  schools,  tend  to  collect  under  the 
same  roof  children  from  different  walks  of  life.     This  admixture, 
especially  the  leaven  of  a  few  children  of  the  better  lower  classes, 
raises  the  whole  tone  of  the  schools — ^good  communications  improve 
bad  noanners — a  sort  of  esprit  de  (xyips  springs  up,  and  the  poor, 
ragged,  and  dirty  children,  who   are  ragged  and  dirty  very  likely 
as  much  from  association  as  from  poverty,  very  speedily  mend  their 
rags,  cleanse  themselves,  and  soon  wear  a  considerably  more  decent 
and  respectable  appearance  than  on  their  entrance.*    But  if  we  were 
to  open  n^w  ragged  schools  we  should  have  crowding  into  them,  from 
all  around,  not  only  the  children  of  the  very  poor  whom  we  are  pro- 
fessing to  assist,  but,  to  consort  with  them,  those  also  of  the  improvi- 
dent,   the  dissolute  and  the  drunken ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
better  class  children  would  be  repelled  and  would  find  accommodation 
elsewliere.    The  whole  tone  of  the  school,  however  degraded  abready, 
would  be  further  lowered ;  and,  being  lowered,  would  never  rise  again, 
but  would  tend  to  sink  more  and  more. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said  that,  the  obstacle  of  the  fee  being  re- 
moved, the  regular  attendance  of  the  children  would  be  considerably 
increased ;  and,  so  &r,  there  would  be  a  gain.  Doubtless,  as  already 
stated,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  individual  instances  the  attendance  is  better 
where  the  fees  have  been  remitted ;  but  this  only  holds  good  where 
the  moral  tone  and  influence  of  the  school  tend  towards  regularity, 
and  could  not  be  relied  on  where  the  majority  of  the  children  would 
increasingly  be  drawn  from  the  class  with  whom,  from  their  hoine 
surroundings  and  training,  regularity  is  the  exception  and  irregularity 

«  In  fact  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  many  superficial  observers,  being  struck  by 
the  respectability  of  the  appearance  of  the  children  in  the  achoola,  go  away  under 
the  impression  that  the  Board  have  not  tapped  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  though 
if  they  would  inquire  into  the  parentage  of  the  children  they  would  find  that  large 
nmnbers  of  them  are  drawn  from  the  very  lowest  classes. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  fallacy  to  imagine  (as  some  voluntaryists  assume)  that  Board 
schools  are  built  for  the  •  wastrel  *  class  alone.  Every  parent  has  a  right  to  send  his 
child  to  the  school  he  prefers,  so  long  as  it  is  not  full ;  and  the  fact  that,  while  there 
jtfe  more  children  in  voluntary  schools  than  there  were  in  1870,  we  have  now  on  our 
xoll  over  290,000  children,  makes  it  evident  that  very  many  besides  waifs  and  strays 
accommodation. 
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the  rule.  On  the  whole,  moreover,  it  is  certainly  better  in  the  end 
for  a  child  to  attend,  though  irregularly,  at  a  school  in  which  the 
moral  tone  is  moderately  good,  than  to  make  excellent  attendance  at 
a  school  in  which  it  is  low  and  bad.  Even  in  these  special  schools, 
though  remission  is  freely  granted,  75  per  cent,  of  the  cluldreii  now 
pay  the  fee — doubtless  at  the  cost  of  some  irregularity,  worry,  and 
firiction.  Are  we,  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  25  per  cent,  who  do  not, 
or  cannot,  pay,  to  remit  the  fees  of  the  majority,  while  still  continniog 
to  extract  money  from  their  compeers  in  other  schools ;  and  to  lower 
the  tone  of  the  school,  set  up  distinctions  between  very  poor  and  poor, 
and  stereotype  the  poverty,  drunkenness,  and  crime  of  the  district? 

While  on  the  question  of  fees,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mentuHi 
the  recent  adoption  of  a  proposal  of  the  Bye-laws  Committee  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  arrears  of  fees  and  remission.     It  must  be  under- 
stood that  in  cases  of  real  poverty  the  fees  are  freely  remitted ;  tiiere 
remain,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  parents  who  can  pay,  but 
do  not  or  will  not.     Formerly,  the  mode  by  which  the  due  payment 
•of  such  fees  was  exacted  was,  after  an  interval  of  correspondence^  to 
exclude  the  child  from  school,  and  then  to  prosecute  the  parent  for 
its  ncm-attendance.     Such  a  proceeding  had  tiie  obvious  disadvantage 
of  punishing  the  parent  for  an  offence  he  had  not  wilfully  committed, 
in  order  to  induce  him  no  longer  to  break  another  r^^nlation ;  and 
of  interfering  with  the  regularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  child  at 
school,  and  so  leading  to  loss  of  schooling,  truancy,  and  industrial 
schools,  or  worse.     The  Board,  moreover,  were  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  worst  kind  of  parents,  who,  in  addition  to  the  Eatisfaction  of 
running  up  a  bill,  thereby  obtained  the  temporary  exclusion  of  their 
child,  and  were  able  to  use  him  fqr  domestic  purposes ;  whiles  before 
the  summons  for  non«>attendance  could  issue,  tiiey,  having  meanwhife 
very  likely  got  into  arrears  with  their  rent,  were  easily  able  to  flit,  and 
take  up  their  abode  elsewhere,  to  live  in  peace  until  ferreted  oat  by 
the  visitor  of  the  new  district,  when  the  process  had  merely  to  be 
repeated.    Household  gods  being  easily  packed  and  carried,  flitting 
in  London  is,  unfortunately,  very  prevalent,  and  accQunts  for  a  great 
deal  of  non-attendance  and  irr^ularity  at  school. 

It  is  now  proposed  in  no  case  to  exclude  a  child  for  non- 
payment of  fee,  but  to  proceed  against  the  parent  for  the  debt 
in  the  county  court.  It  is  probable  that  this  process  of  recovering 
the  fee  will  not  be  more  lengthy  than  the  old  one;  and  it  has  the 
great  advantage,  that  whether  it  be  quick  or  slow  the  child  is  all  the 
time  in  school.  Moreover,  a  summons  before  a  county  court  is  more 
likely  to  be  efficacious  than  the  threat  of  expulsion  and  subsequent 
prosecution.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  fee  be  found  impossible  of  re- 
covery in  a  number  of  cases  sufficient  to  act  as  a  wholesome  wamiig 
and  restraint,  the  Board  will  doubtless  retrace  their  steps,  and  adopt 
some  other  mode  of  proceeding.    It  was  in  no  way  intended — at  all 
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events  by  the  majority — that  the  acceptance  of  this  scheme  should,, 
directly  or  indirectly,  lead  to  the  establishment  of  free  schools. 

A  proposal  to  introduce  Higher  G-rade  elementary  schools  is  one 
well  worthy  of  careful  attention.  The  matter  came  before  the  Board 
last  spring — ^not  for  the  first  time — and  was  exhaustively  (some  might 
say  ezhaustingly)  discussed.  A  scheme  whereby  the  proposal  may  be 
carried  out  is  now  before  the  Board;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
matter  will  be  decided  before  the  dissolution. 

Shorn  of  details  the  scheme  amounts  to  this :  that  at  convenient 
centres  in  London  certain  higher  elementary  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  should  be  established,  so  that  those  children  who  showed  con- 
siderable aptitude  and  diligence  in  the  ordinary  schools  should,  if 
their  parents  wished,  on  arriving  at  a  certain  stage — ^the  fifth  or  sixth 
standard — be  sent  up  higher  to  finish  their  school  education ;  and, 
where  possible,  to  prolong  it  somewhat  beyond  the  ordinary  period ; 
and  this  without  exceeding  the  proper  limits  of  the  Code,  or  of  ele- 
mentary education.  The  accommodation  in  these  higher  schools 
would  be  reckoned  in  the  ordinary  statistics,  and  not  be  extra  to  the 
actual  requirements ;  and  they  would  constitute  a  rung  in  the  ladder 
of  education  just  where  one  was  required,  namely,  between  the  ^  ele- 
mentary '  and  the  better  class  schools  and  universities.  Somewhat 
similar  schools  have  already  been  successfully  instituted  in  one  or  two 
of  the  chief  provincial  towns.^ 

It  is  almost  certain — though  doubted  apparently  by  some — that 
the  introduction  of  these  higher  grade  schools  would  lead  to  the 
transference  of  the  entire  fifth  and  sixth  standards  (or  wherever  the 
limit  were  fixed)  &om  the  ordinary  to  the  higher  schools.     Such  a 
result  need  not,  however,  be  dreaded  as  likely  either  to  lower  the  tone 
of  the  ordinary  schools,  or  to  diminish  the  thoroughness  of  the 
teaching.    I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  evil  of  attempting  to  re- 
establish ragged  schools,  which  attract  the  worst  and  repel  the  better 
class  children,  and  thus  lower  and  degrade  the  whole  moral  tone  of 
the  school.    But  here  no  such  result  need  be  feared.    To  draft  off 
the  liigher  standard  children  from  the  ordinary  schools  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  manners  and  morals  of  those  left  behind ;  just  the  same 
class  of  childr^i  as  before  would  attend,  and  the  transference  of 
the  most  advanced  children  would  no  more  affect  the  tone  of  the 
school  than  the  periodical  translation  of  the  infants  affects  their 
department. 

Of  course  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  children  would  ever 
arrive  at  the  point  at  which  they  could  be  promoted ;  ^  and  from  the 
circumstances  of  their  present  and  future  life,  and  the  necessity  of 

*  The  Edneation  Department  appears  to  be  recommending  the  adoption  of  higher 
grade  ichoola  to  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  School  Boards.  See  their  drcnlar  ol  the  lOth 
of  August,  1882. 

*  See  note  1,  page  782. 
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seeking  employment  at  an  early  age,  those  children  for  whom  the 
higher  education  would  be  useless  or  unfitted  probably  neither  coold 
nor  would  seek  it.  But  the  absence  of  any  opening  for  the  more 
advanced  children,  whose  parents  are  both  able  and  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  immediate  earnings  to  their  futtire  welfietre,  involves  a  loss  not 
only  to  themselves  but  also  to  the  State  of  which  they  are  to  become 
citizens. 

One  may  assert — not  perhaps  without  fear  of  contradiction — that 
the  instruction  given  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  including  as 
it  does  and  would  standard  and  class  subjects,^  is  amply  suffideot— 
some  seem  to  think  superabundant — ^as  a  provision  for  the  future 
needs  of  the  bulk  of  the  children,  who,  after  all,  will  for  the  most 
part  succeed  their  fathers  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

Thus,  while  the  minimum  of  education  in  the  ordinary  schools^ 
no"*  contemptible  minimum — ^would  not  be  lowered,  the  teadiing 
throughout  would  undoubtedly  be  more  thorough,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  be  better  distributed.  At  present  each  adult  teacher  is 
reckoned  on  the  staff  for  sixty  children — somewhat  less  than  the  CoAt 
maximum — ^but  in  only  the  largest  schools  are  there  as  many  as  sixty 
boys^  and,  still  less,  sixty  girls,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  standards;  the 
result  being,  either  that  the  upper  standard  children  are  neglected,  or 
else — as  is  much  more  probable — ^the  children  in  the  lower  standards 
— those  who  especially  require  careful  and  individual  attention— are, 
perforce,  understaffed.  With  higher  schools,  the  upper  standards 
being  gathered  together,  could  be  more  easily  distributed;  while 
the  ordinary  schools  would  also  have  their  classes  more  fiiirly 
divided,  increasing  the  all-round  efficiency  of  the  teaching. 

A  few  children  only  in  each  school  learn  the  advanced  8ubjecte,yet 
all  the  teachers  endeavour  to  attain  them ;  not,  perhaps,  always  with  the 
view  of  teaching  them,  but  because  certificates  look  well  on  applicatio& 
forms,  and  are  appreciated,  somewhat  unduly  perhaps,  by  the  Board 
and  the  managers.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  better  distribution 
of  teaching  power  which  would  result  from  the  change,  economy  would 
also  ensue  bom.  the  fact  that  the  teachers  destined  exdosivdy  for 
the  ordinary  schools  would  not  feel  themselves  bound,  nor  wpnld  thej 
be  so  much  encouraged,  to  attain  a  smattering  of  universal  knowledge 
— ^which  often  means  an  absence  of  grasp  of  any  subject— bat 
would  devote  more  time  and  attention  to  the  proper  mastery  of,  and 
the  power  of  imparting,  the  particular  subjects  which  they  would  he 
called  upon  afterwards  to  teach.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  intend- 
ing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  higher  schools  would  find  it  unpro* 
fitable  to  cram,  and  would  be  obliged  thoroughly  to  master  their 
knowledge.  The  ordinary  subjects  would  thus  be  better  taught,  and 
the  instruction  in  the  advanced  subjects  would  be  given  from  know- 
ledge, not  merely  by  rote. 

•  The  standard  subjects  are  the  three  tL,%  while  the  class  subjects  incluiB 
Snglish«'  grammar,  geography,  history,  elementary  science,  and  needlework. 
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It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  it  would  be  mifair  to  the  teachers 
in  the  ordinary  schools  to  draft  off  the  most  promising  pupils  just 
when  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  them  was  beginning 
to  bear  fruit ;  but  after  all  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  teachers 
are  made  for  the  children,  not  the  cWdren  for  the  teachers,  and 
that  separation  must  always  come  sooner  or  later. 

The  amount  of  fee  to  be  charged  in  these  higher  schools  is  an 
important  matter.  Whatever  the  fee,  it  should  be  uniform  through- 
out each  department ;  the  Board,  realising  the  insuperable  difficulties 
and  objections  attending  the  inquisition  consequent  on  a  sliding  scale 
of  fees  in  an  individual  school,  has  wisely  eschewed  any  such  system. 
They  have,  moreover,  consistently  and  properly  refused  to  sell  their 
education  in  penny,  twopenny,  or  sixpenny  packets,  the  strength 
varying  according  to  price ;  the  same  instruction  being  given  in  all 
the  schools,  whether  the  fee  be  one  penny  or  sixpence ;  tixe  uniform 
fee  of  the  school  being  settled  solely  with  reference  to  the  average 
means  of  the  parents  whose  children  attend  it,  and  in  no  way  according 
to  the  education  given. 

Many  assert  that  as  the  instruction  given  in  these  higher  schools 
would  be  considerably  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
schools,  it  would  be  both  just  and  expedient  to  charge  a  fee  as  high 
as  the  legal  maximiun  of  ninepence,  following  the  plan  which  ob- 
tains at  Bradford.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  proposal 
directly  contravenes  the  principle  that  the  quality  of  education  given 
is  not  to  be  adjusted  to  the  fee  paid ;  the  instruction  given,  and  not 
the  wealth  or  social  status  of  the  recipient,  should  be  the  standard  of 
classification  of  the  school.  As,  however,  the  children  attending  the 
higher  schools  would,  on  the  whole,  be  more  well-to-do  than  the  bulk 
of  those  attending  the  ordinary  school,  and  as  the  fees  should  be 
apportioned  to  the  average  means  of  the  parents,  the  charge  in  these 
schools  might,  without  unfairness,  be  fixed  at  a  higher  rate  than  in 
the  ordinary  schools ;  though  each  school,  as  regards  the  fee,  must  be 
judged  separately  on  its  own  merits,  and,  as  now,  the  amount  must  be 
uniform. 

'  Mere  inability  to  pay  the  fee  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
child's  advancement ;  there  must  be  no  direct  ^  property  qualification ' 
to  he  overcome.  Therefore,  where  necessary,  the  fees  should  be  freely 
remitted,  in  order  that  the  able  children  of  poor  parents — where  the 
poverty,  and  not  the  will,  forbids — should  not  be  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  higher  schools ;  and  with  the  same  object  as  many  small 
scholarships  as  possible  should  be  founded.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
fee  alone,  or  even  primarily,  which  would  prevent  such  children  from 
prolonging  or  advancing  their  education ;  the  stumbling-block  is  the 
impossibility  to  the  parent  of  foregoing  the  wages  or  assistance  of 
t*lie  child,  and  decently  clothing  him  meanwhile — the  misfortunes  or 
sins  of  the  parents  will  always  be  visited  on  the  offspring.  The  choice 
Vol.  XIL— No.  69.  3  F 
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of  the  parent  in  the  selection  of  schools  would  not  be  interfered  with ; 
yet  if  he  elected  to  send  the  cleverer  child  to  the  higher  school,  regular 
attendance  woiQd  be  as  compulsory  as  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

The  gross  cost  of  these  schools  need  not  much  exceed  that  of  the 
ordinary  schools,  while  the  higher  fee  would  reduce  the  net  cosL  The 
grant  earned  would  be  greater  in  amount,  and  so  fsur  the  rate  would 
gain,  though  this  would  of  course  only  affect  the  incidence  of  the 
cost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  education  be  an  advantage — and  sordj 
no  one  now  denies  the  proposition — ^the  country  would  uUimatelj 
gain  from  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  ordinary,  and  frcnn  the  more 
extended  teaching  of  the  higher  schools. 

The  aim  of  the  voluntary  schools  being  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
children,  they  would  not  be  really  adversely  affected  by  the  diange ; 
any  children,  attracted  £rom  them  to  the  higher  schools,  woald  be 
quickly  replaced  by  others — the  general  accommodation  not  having 
been  increased  beyond  existing  requirements.  The  introductioii  of 
such  schools  might,  moreover,  give  an  opening  to  the  better  volimtaiy 
schools  to  become  themselves  higher  class  and  self-supporting;  and  it 
is  almost  certain  that  herein  lies  their  one  chance  of  escaping  extinc- 
tion, and  of  shaping  a  future  for  themselves. 

The  important  question  of  whether  and  how  far  the  duties  asd 
powers  of  the  Managers  of  Board  schools  can  be  judiciously  extended, 
has  lately  been  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention ;  a  Special  Com- 
mittee has  just  presented  a  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Board,  and 
they  will  probably  concede  something,  though  I  am  afraid  the  con- 
cessions will  be  more  theoretical  than  practical. 

The  position  is  somewhat  anomalous;  it  is  urged  that  the 
managers  should  be  given  further  powers,  interests,  and  responsi- 
bilities, in  order  that  the  services  of  intelligent  and  earnest  men  and 
women  may  be  attracted  and  retained.  But  there  are,  unfortunately, 
managers  and  managers,  and  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  all  might 
be  liable  to  abuse  by  some.  We  are  thus  on  the  horns  of  a  dil^mna 
— more  power  must  be  granted  if  good  managers  are  to  be  obtained ; 
more  power  cannot  safely  be  given  while  so  many  bad  maoagas  exist 
The  most  sensible  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is,  however,  not  indeed  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come,  but  to  risk  the  evil  and  hope  br  the 
good ;  and  by  granting  additional  responsibilities  attract  better  mien, 
trusting  that  in  the  interval  the  less  intelligent  maoagecs,  being 
somewhat  on  their  good  behaviour,  may  not  do  any  serious  damaga 

At  present  the  managers  complain — and  justly  so— that  thoogb 
theoretically  they  possess  considerable  powers,  practically  they  are 
mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  Board ;  and  that  though  they  are 
at  liberty  to  communicate  with  and  advise  the  Board  on  Tariocs 
matter.<i,  their  cpnmiunications,  being  volunteered  and  imsolidted, 
have  little  weight  and  less  attention. 
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The  remedy  seems  simple.  It  should  be  the  custom  as  well  as 
the  rule  for  the  managers  to  be  officially  consulted  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  school.  Their  opinions  and  advice  being  thus 
solicited,  would  receive — ^and  would  consequently  tend  to  deserve — 
more  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Board;  and,  though  not 
necessarily  followed,  would  be  important  factors  in  the  ultimate 
decision*  The  mode  of  electing  managers  also  requires  radical  altera- 
tion.    At  present  the  'election '  is  little  better  than  a  farce. 

Economy  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  at  any  time  one  of  the 
conspicuous  virtues  of  the  Board  ;  nor,  inideed,  have  the  present  body 
been  more  disposed  towards  economy  than  the  last  This  is  hardly 
unnatural;  for,  on  the  last  Board,  the  minority  anxious  for  real 
economy  was  considerable,  and  made  it  their  object,  by  reasonable 
argument  and  discussion,  to  curtail  unreasonable  outlay  ;  and,  there- 
fore, though  the  tendency  of  the  Board  was  towards  a  high  level  of 
expenditure,  economy  had  a  chance  of  attention. 

The  existing  Board,  however,  rejoices  in  tlie  presence  of  certain 
members  who,  professing  to  be  economists,  make  economy  a  byeword, 
and  whose  action,  by  its  results,  is  even  more  repugnant  to  those  of 
us  who  are  economists  in  practice  than  to  those  whose  fetish  is 
<  efficiency.'  They  are  supposed  to  represent  that  which  is  called 
the  '  vestry  interest ' — ^though  one  ought  to  apologise  to  the  vestries 
for  the  use  of  the  term — and  are  avowedly  sent  to  advocate  economy, 
while,  in  fact,  by  their  extravagance  of  deed  and  language,  they  ruin 
the  cause  they  profess  to  assist.  Instead  of,  as  a  rule,  attending  the 
committees  where  there  is  work  to  be  done,  and  where  economy  may 
be  really  initiated  and  practised,  but  where,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
reporters,  their  light  would  be  somewhat  hid  under  a  bushel,  they 
attend  with  painful  regularity  the  weekly  (reported)  Board  meetings, 
thus  appearing  to  the  unsophisticated  public  as  active  members  and 
great  economists  because  they  oppose  whatever  is  proposed.  The 
Board  is  always  the  better  for  honest  criticism ;  but  no  possible 
advantage  can  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  education  from  the  presence 
of  those  who  regard  the  very  existence  of  rate-supported  schools  as  an 
unmitigated  evil. 

It  is  most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  ratepayers  will  not  allow 
the  elections  of  this  month  to  turn  on  side  issues.  In  consequence, 
partly,  of  the  languid  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  work  of  the 
Soard,  there  is,  I  fear,  somewhat  of  an  impression  that  their  time 
is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  personal  squabbles  and  party  strife, 
or  to  the  discussion  of  'scandals.'  This  is  an  entire  fallacy;  the 
St.  Paul's  Industrial  School  matter,  for  instance,  was  only  an  inter- 
lude in  the  enormous  amount  of  educational  work  done  by  the  Board 
during  its  three  years  of  office, 

A  so-called  <  scandal '  always  attracts  the  attention  of  the  public ; 

3f2 
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and  the  affair  of  the  St.  Paul's  Industrial  School  was  a  scandal  in 
more  ways  than  one.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  on  the  controveisy, 
more  than  to  say  that  the  accusations  levelled  against  the  Board 
of  having  attempted  to  '  hush  up '  the  matter  are  absolutely  vrithoat 
foundation.  Every  member  of  the  Board — at  all  events  every  memher 
of  the  majority — has  been  all  along  strongly  in  &vour  of  any  inquirr 
which  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  substantial  results ;  but  many  have 
been  opposed  to  an  examination  into  the  matter  by  the  Board  itodf) 
where  the  witnesses  could  not  be  sworn,  knowing  full  well  the  enor- 
mous evils  and  the  very  uncertain  good  to  which  such  a  neceasarilj 
superficial  inquiry  would  undoubtedly  give  rise. 

Seeing  that  the  Board  has  jurisdiction  over  a  population  larger 
than  that  of  Scotland,  it  is  most  important  that  the  members 
should  be  ready  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time  and  attention 
and  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  local  and  committee  work.  The 
undesirable  members  are  those  who  go  on  the  Board  merely  to 
make  a  display ;  who  care  little  and  know  less  about  education,  and 
who  delight  in  personal  squabbles  or  individual  jealousies.  For  the 
rest,  whether  the  members  are  '  Board  *  or  *  anti-Board,' '  Volraitary- 
ists '  or  ^  anti-Voluntaryists,'  is  not  of  transcendent  importance  so  long 
as  they  are  educationalists  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  and,  tbongb 
differing  as  to  means,  will  work  together  towards  the  same  end— the 
enlightenment  and  elevation  of  the  masses. 

Sydnbt  C.  Buxton,  M.L££. 
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The  session  has  been  resumed  under  circumstances  which  invest  it 
with  an  interest  so  exceptional  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
ceeded had  the  &te  of  the  Ministry  been  trembling  in  the  balance. 
Of  a  ministerial  crisis  there  is  just  now  not  the  faintest  sign.  Even 
the  most  sanguine  Tory,  who  only  a  few  brief  weeks  ago  would  have 
vapoured  in  his  club  about  the  signs  of  a  great  reaction,  would  not 
venture  to  assert  just  now  that  the  disappointed  and  irritated  con- 
stituencies were  only  hungering  for  an  opportimity  to  repair  the  error 
they  committed  in  April  1880,  and  to  hurl  from  power  a  minister 
who  had  so  egregiously  abused  the  generous  confidence  too  blindly 
reposed  in  him. 

When  Parliament  adjourned,  the  Government  was  stronger  than 
it  had  been  at  any  period  since  its  accession  to  office,  but  in  the  brief 
interval  that  has  since  elapsed,  its  popularity  has  been  enormously 
enhanced,  and  its  influence  both  in  the  House  and  the  coimtry  pro- 
portionately increased.  Such  momentous  events,  all  tending  in  one 
direction,  have  been  crowded  into  that  short  period  of  barely  two 
months  that  they  have  almost  obliterated  the  impression  produced 
by  the  memorable  circumstances  which  preceded  the  adjournment. 

The  imprecedented  blunder  by  which  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
provoked  his  docile  followers  into  a  mutiny,  and  prepared  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  which  even  he  has  ever 
achieved,  has  already  become  a  matter  of  ancient  history,  and  that, 
not  because  the  defeated  chief  has  effaced  the  memory  of  his  &tal 
mistake  by  a  brilliant  strategy  which  has  restored  the  confidence  of 
his  party,  but  because  the  more  solid  and  remarkable  successes  which 
have  crowned  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  have  eclipsed  the  victory 
which  had  then  so  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  his  supporters.  Thanks 
to  the  brilliant  generalship  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  the  no  less 
skilful  diplomacy  of  Lord  Dufferin,  to  the  administrative  efficiency 
of  Lord  Northbrook  and  Mr.  Childers  and  the  indomitable  pluck  of 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  whom  they  organised  and  sent  into  the  field, 
to  the  mingled  firmness  and  geniality  of  Lord  Spencer,  and  the  un- 
erring tact  and  patient  industry  of  Mr.  Trevelyan,  the  Ministry 
to-day  hold  a  position  the  strength  of  which  even  their  opponents 
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confess.  The  choice  of  the  instruments,  as  well  as  the  direction  of 
the  policy,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister.  On  him  would 
have  rested  the  discredit  of  failure,  to  him  must  belong  no  mean 
share  of  the  honour,  as  to  him  will  certainly  accrue  the  adTantage  of 
success. 

The  Liberal  party  has  proved  itself  strong  at  the  very  point  where 
its  enemies  hoped  it  would  reveal  weakness,  and  the  effect  on  the 
popular  mind  has  been  greater  than  it  would  be  easy  to  compute. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  and  the  candour 
to  admit,  that  the  Ministry  is  on  the  crest  of  the  wave ;  and  we  may 
accept  his  acknowledgment  of  a  fact  which,  to  him  of  all  men,  must 
be  most  unpalatable,  without  putting  any  faith  in  a  predic&m— with 
which  he  may  naturally  console  himself,  but  of  whose  fulfilment  there 
is  not  a  solitary  sign — that  it  will  soon  be  labouring  in  the  tcongh  of 
the  sea. 

The  simple  matter  of  fieuit  is,  that  in  this  adjourned  Session  it  is 
not  the  Ministry  but  Parliament  which  is  on  its  triaL  The  pro- 
ceedings, not  of  the  last  session,  nor  even  [of  the  presNit  Hoose 
only,  but  of  several  years  past,  have  proved  that  if  tlie  dignity  and 
efficiency  of  the '  Mother  of  Parliaments '  are  to  be  preserved,  th^e  mnrt 
be  a  radical  change  in  its  modes  of  conducting  business.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-century  effected  numerous 
reforms  in  all  our  institutions.  It  professes  itself  now  ready,  and 
even  eager,  to  continue  the  same  beneficent  course ;  but  before  it 
can  move  a  single  step — ^before  it  can  even  undertake  work  apparently 
so  simple,  and  so  free  from  the  entangling  complications  o{  party,  as 
the  prevention  of  the  frauds  committed  under  the  present  bankraptcy 
law,  or  the  preservation  of  our  valleys  firom  the  desolating  floods 
by  which  they  are,  from  year  to  year,  inundated — it  has  fiiat  to 
reform  itselfl 

The  country  waits  anxiously  to  see  whether  it  is  willing  and  able 
to  execute  the  task.  It  may  involve  some  sacrifice  of  aentinoent  or 
prejudice ;  a  breach  with  traditions  which  are  powerful  simply  because 
the  hoar  of  antiquity  is  upon  them ;  a  surrender  of  some  privileges, 
which,  however,  exist  in  idea  rather  than  in  reality ;  a  snbstitation 
(which,  perhaps,  is  the  most  painful  element  in  the  whole)  of  the 
rule  of  strict  law  for  the  unwritten  code  of  honour  by  which  the 
House,  as  an  assembly  of  gentlemen,  has  hitherto  been  governed. 
But  this,  after  all,  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  getting  lid  of 
abuses,  by  means  of  which  the  action  of  Parliament  has  been 
paralysed,  and  our  representative  institutions  made  a  >iigmir^g  and  a 
reproach  in  all  the  despotic  courts  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  simple  proposal  of  the 
Government  to  abate  evils  which  high-minded  men  of  all  parties 
must  deplore  should  have  excited  the  violent  opposition  with 
which  it  has  been  met.     Grovemment  by  a  minority  is  not  so  new 
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or  rmprecedented  a  thing  in  England  that  an  attempt  to  cany  it 
one  step  further,  by  investing  a  majority  with  authority  to  repress 
discussion  which  is  manifestly  being  carried  on  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  delay,  should  have  awakened  such  alarm  and  provoked 
such  resentment.  The  passion,  indeed,  is  a  trifle  overdone,  and 
suggests  the  suspicion  either  that  it  is  simulated,  or  that  the  indig- 
nation is  not  as  deep  or  sincere!  as  the  angry  vituperation  in  which  it 
expresses  itself  would  have  us  believe ;  or  that  the  real  causes  of  the 
feeling  are  not  those  which  are  avowed.  At  all  events,  it  is  an  out- 
burst of  passion,  not  a  calm  and  distinct  protest  of  reason.  In  vain 
do  we  look  through  its  excited  utterances  for  a  solitary  argument 
with  any  real  weight. 

Appeals  to  party  feeling,  attempts  to  create  prejudice  by  labelling 
the  new  law  with  epithets  which  misrepresent  its  character,  but 
are  fitted  to  catch  the  popular  imagination,  unsparing  denunciations 
of  the  '  caucus '  of  Birmingham  and  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and,  of 
course,  invective  against  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  overbearing  temper 
and  pride,  we  have  in  abundance ;  but  of  argument  that  would  con- 
vince any  unprejudiced  man,  we  have  not  a  glimmering.  If  there 
are  other  grounds  of  opposition,  independent  of  that  unreasoning 
hate  of  the  Prime  Minister  which  sees  some  subtle  plan  of  mis- 
cliief  in  everything  that  he  does,  they  are  not  set  forth.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  state  them.  It  certainly 
would  not  be  good  policy  to  remind  the  world  how  useful  Mr.  James 
Lowther  found  the  forms  of  the  House  for  purposes  of  obstruction, 
especially  as  we  are  assured,  on  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
Quarterly  Review,  that  *  the  Conservatives  have  never  had  recourse 
to  obstruction  in  party  warfare ;  it  is  an  invention  exclusively  on  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House.'  ^  Party  warfare '  is  an  ambiguous  term. 
It  may  be  intended  to  cover  only  the  regular  operations  of  a  party, 
directed  by  its  recognised  chiefs  and  conducted  on  the  acknowledged 
priDciples  of  political  conflict.  If  this  be  all  that  is  meant,  the 
reviewer's  assertion  need  not  be  contested,  and  indeed  maybe  applied 
impartially  to  botji  parties.  Obstruction  is,  for  the  most  part,  the 
work  of  the  '  Free  Lances,'  not  of  the  regular  forces ;  but  it  is  equally 
available  for  the  general  purposes  of  a  campaign,  and  may,  on  that 
account,  be  regarded  with  considerable  indulgence  by  chiefs  who 
would  hesitate  to  advise  such  action.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  may 
gently  chide  the  more  fiery  and  intractable  youths  of  the  ^  Fourth 
Party,'  and  yet  he  may  find  their  assistance  so  useful  that  he  may 
refuse  to  help  in  repressing  a  license  which  has  become  intolerable 
and  indefensible.  The  experience  of  the  last  two  Sessions  has 
taught  Liberals  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  Sir  Stafford  to 
repress  the  waywardness  of  those  who  feel  that  any  action  is  legitimate 
which  may  baffle  the  nefarious  designs  of  Liberalism,  and  delay,  if  it 
cannot  absolutely  defeat,  its  conspiracies  against  the  institutions  of 
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the  country,  Tories  are  unwilling  to  surrender  a  weapon  which 
has  been  found  useful  in  the  past  and  may  be  even  more  neoessaiy  in 
the  future.  Far-sighted  men  among  them  must  see  that  the  legis- 
lation of  which  their  own  idolised  chief  was  the  author  has  placed 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy,  and  all  that  is  possible  now 
is  to  retain  every  check  which  may,  either  by  &ir  means  or  by  foul, 
prevent  the  full  assertion  of  the  popular  will. 

This,  however,  is  a  line  of  argument  which  cannot  safely  be  taken, 
and,  therefore,  we  have  an  amount  of  loose  talking  and  writing  on 
the  subject,  which,  for  its  utter  feebleness,  has  not  often  been  sur- 
passed.    The  Tories  have  a  case,  but  they  are  conscious  tliat  their 
only  hope  of  success  lies  in  masking  it,  and  basing  their  opposition 
on  other  and  more  specious  reasons  than  that  which  oonsldtutes 
the  only  true  justification,  and  so  they  have  recourse  to  argumieats 
which  will  not  bear  examination.    The  Quarterly  Review  has  eet 
forth  the  objections  to  the  resolution  with  all  that  intensity  of  feding 
against  Mr.  Crladstone  which  we  might  have  expected  to  hear  from 
the  Tory  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  that  House  been  en- 
titled (as  an  Opposition  speaker  recently  asserted  that  it  ought  to  be) 
to  interfere  in  the  procedure  of  the  Gonmions.     Lord  SaUsbuiy 
could  not  well  have  been  more  uncompromising,  more  incisive,  and 
more  bitter,   than  the  Reviewer.     With   the  article  before  us  it 
may  be  assumed  that  we  know  all  that  the  Opposition  find  it  ex- 
pedient,  if  not  all  that  would  be  possible  for  them  to  say.    We  can 
conceive  of  a  very  different  kind  of  pleading,  that  would  set  forth 
the  perils  which  threaten  the  country  from  the  supremacy  of  the 
democracy,  and  contend  for  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  expedient 
to  save  the  minority  interested  in  the  rights  of  property,  or  the 
maintenance  of   the    time-honoured  and  glorious    constitution  in 
Church  and  State  from  being  utterly  crushed,  that  should  argue  in 
favour  of  unlimited  license  of  speech  in  the  Legislature  as  neces- 
sary in  order  to  allow  the  popular  passion  time  to  calm,  and,  by 
interposing  salutary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress,  should  make 
reforms  more  difficult  and  give  the  better  chance  for  compromise- 
that  should,  in  short,  distinctly  recognise  obstruction  as  a  necessair 
part  of  a  Conservative  system  of  defence,  and  seek  to  arouse  tbe 
enthusiasm  and  chivalry  of  all  good  Constitutionalists  in  its  &?our. 
Lord  Salisbury  defended  the  action  of  the  Lords  in  rejecting  bills 
passed  by  the  Commons  and  declared  by  the  Ministry  essential  to 
the  good  government  of  the  country,  and  the  same  arguments  wouM 
be  equally  cogent  in  support  of  dilatory  tactics  in  the  Lower  House. 
It  is,  in  fact,  obstruction  in  both  cases,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
those  who  defend  useless  and  vexatious  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Lords  should  object  to  precisely  the  same  policy  in  the  Commons* 

But  to  say  this  would  be  to  justify  obstruction,  and  however 
willing  the  Opposition  may  be  to  adopt  it  in  practice,  they  are  verv 
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reluctant  to  vindicate  it  as  a  principle.  So  shortsighted  and  im- 
politic, however,  is  their  hostility,  that  it  supplies  their  opponents 
with  the  strongest  illustration  of  the  evil  that  has  to  be  corrected, 
and  the  most  convincing  argument  in  favour  of  a  thorough  and  drastic 
remedy.  The  cry  of  all  the  party  is  that,  if  Mr.  Crladstone  will  not 
yield,  he  must  be  prepared  to  face  a  troublesome,  stormy,  and  pro- 
tracted Session.  In  other  words  the  majority  must  yi^ld  to  the 
minority,  or  all  the  arts  of  obstruction  will  be  put  into  motion  for 
the  purpose  of  annoyance  and  delay.  Even  the  discussion  of  the 
subsequent  resolutions,  to  most  of  which  but  little  objection  is  taken, 
is  to  be  affected  by  the  course  of  the  Crovemment  on  the  first.  *  If^' 
says  the  Timea^ '  the  Opposition  be  irritated  by  the  unconciliatory 
attitude  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  his  own  followers  be  compelled 
in  the  course  of  a  long  debate  to  look  closely  into  the  discrepancy 
between  their  votes  and  their  real  convictions,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
passage  of  the  subsequent  resolutions  may  be  less  easy  than  their  own 
nature  would  justify  us  in  expecting.'  It  would  be  hard  to  pen  a 
sentence  which  could  more  distinctly  prove  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  obstruction  against  which  the  Ministry  have  to  contend  I 

If  there  are  hesitations  on  the  part  of  any  true  Liberals,  they  must 
be  largely  due  to  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  spirit  and 
bearings  of  the  proposal  have  been  represented,  in  the  excited  protests 
of  Tory  speakers  and  journals,  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Crladstone  to  repress  liberty  of  speech.  '  Armed,'  says  the  Quarterly 
Review,  '  with  such  an  appliance  as  this  (the  caucus)  outside  Parlia- 
ment, and  with  the  cloture  inside,  an  English  minister  would  find 
himself  invested  with  powers  which  none  of  his  predecessors  have  ever 
exercised,  and  which  assuredly  were  never  contemplated  by  any  of  the 
originators  of  the  Constitution.  No  monarch  has  ever  been  so  auto- 
cratic as  the  Prime  Minister  would  be  rendered  by  these  two  con- 
trivances.' In  reading  such  a  passage  as  this,  the  first  question  that 
suggests  itself  is  whether  the  writer  can  possibly  believe  in  it  himself. 
It  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  constituencies  can  be  controlled 
by  any  clique  of  wire-pullers,  as  that  the  freedom  of  Parliament  can 
be  fettered  by  the  restrictions  of  the .  closure.  Englishmen  are  too 
independent  in  spirit,  and  too  proud  of  the  liberties  they  have  so 
hardly  won,  to  allow  them  to  be  filched  firom  them  by  any  piece  of 
manipulation,  however  cleverly  devised.  Whatever  power  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has,  has  been  conferred  by  the  people  themselves,  and  would 
collapse  in  a  day  if  the  people  lost  their  confidence  in  him.  Happily 
we  have  not  come  within  a  measurable  distance  of  the  state  of  things 
shadowed  forth  by  the  Reviewer  when  he  suggests  that  unless  everyone 
of  the  650  members  be  allowed  to  pour  out  floods  of  talk  on  any  and 
every  subject  and  at  whatever  length  he  may  think  fit,  the  liberties 
of  England  will  be  surrendered  to  an  autocratic  minister  and  a 
dictatorship  be  established. 
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It  requires  no  little  patience  to  deal  with  talk  so  ntt^ly  hollow 
as  this,  which  has  been  raised  on  the  T017  platforms  everywhoe 
about  the  ^  gag.'  If  those  who  join  in  it  believe  in  it  themselves, 
there  are  certainly  very  few  who  believe  that  they  believe  it  It 
is  regarded  as  a  taking  war-^ciy,  and  nothing  more.  Let  us  take 
it  to  pieces,  and  see  what  it  really  means*  In  the  first  place,  in 
order  to  the  success  of  this  conspiracy  against  full  Parliam^tary 
discussion,  the  Speaker  must  be  '  squared,'  and  before  such  a  pos- 
sibility can  even  be  contemplated.  Parliament  must  have  lost  the 
character  and  qualities  which  alone  would  make  it  worth  preser?ing. 
If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  the  House  shall  have  so  fiu- 
deteriorated  as  to  elect  a  Speaker  capable  of  yielding  to  paxty  in- 
fluence, or  even  something  worse,  and  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in 
his  impartiality,  it  will  matter  little  what  are  the  roles  of  procedure, 
for  the  glory  of  the  institution  itself  will  be  gone*  No  man,  hoire¥er, 
seriously  believes  in  this  degradation  of  the  Chair,  and  without  it  tbe 
closure  cannot  be  abused  in  the  way  siiggested.  But  this  is  not  alL 
It  must  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  next  place,  that  there  will  rise  a 
minister,  prepared  not  only  to  force  his  measures  on  P&rliament,  bat 
to  suppress  the  discussion  of  them  by  a  majority  of  one  or  even  ten. 
Can  any  man  whom  party  passion  has  not  bereft  of  reason  deliberately 
assert  tiiat  he  thinks  this  or  anything  like  it  possible  ?  After  all,  we 
must  take  into  account  moral  as  well  as  numerical  probabilities ;  and 
it  is  absolutely  certain — as  certain  as  anything  short  of  mathematical 
demonstration  can  well  be — that  moral  influence  would  render  snch  a 
procedure — ^which  might  fairly  be  described  as  the  tyranny  cC  a 
<  brutal  majority' — ^impracticable.  In  the  meantime,  for  the  sake  of 
these  visionary  dangers.  Parliament  is  to  be  forced  to  tolerate  still 
longer  the  tyranny  of  an  obstreperous  minority. 

There  is  a  remarkable  confession  in  the  Quarterl/y  Heview  which 
shows  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Opposition,  and  which  certainly  should 
go  fiur  to  r^nove  any  apprehensions  which  may  disturb  the  peace  of 
anxious  Kadicals.     ^  No  Conservative,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  90 
credulous  as  to  suppose  that  the  cloture  will  be  an  instrument  equally 
available  for  both  parties.  •  •  •  If  the  Conservatives  came  into  pow^-, 
and  attempted  to  put  it  into  operation,  there  would  be  an  outcry  such 
as  we  have  not  heard  since  1832.'    The  riavoeU  of  this  confession  is 
surprising.    What  it  means  is  that  behind  the  House  of  Coinm<»iB  aie 
the  people,  able  and  eager  to  redress  any  wrong  which  an  arbitraiy 
minister  may  endeavour  to  inflict  by  means  of  the  cloture ;  bat  that 
Conservatives  cannot  counf  upon  this  court  of  appeal,  as  its  jodg^ 
ment  is  pretty  sure  to  be  against  them.    The  proposal  need  not  have 
a  more  complete  defence  against  the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been 
assailed.     It  is  clear  that,  though  it  may  get  rid  of  much  needless 
talk,  it  will  strengthen  instead  of  weakening  the  popular  control  over 
the  Government.     It  is  evident,  further,  that  no  minister  will  dare 
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to  have  recourse  to  the  closure  unless  he  has  the  assurance  that  public 
sympathy  is  with  him. 

The  proposal  is  so  simple,  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the 
theory  of  representative  government  and  with  the  whole  practice  of 
o\xr  public  life,  and  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  business  under  the 
new  conditions  of  Parliamentary  action,  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
require  so  much  argument  a&  has  been  expended  upon  it.  In  &ct,  it 
is  scarcely  a  matter  for  reasoning  at  all,  the  opposition  being  so 
largely  based  upon  mere  sentiment.  The  Times  talks  about  the 
principle.  It  might  be  instructive  if  its  writers  were  to  define  what 
the  principle  is.  There  may  be  a  principle  in  unlicensed  freedom  of 
speech,  but  that  is  given  up.  Irishmen  and  Badicals  are  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  two-thirds  majority.  Between 
the  two-thirds  and  the  bare  majority  there  can  be  no  question  of 
principle,  but  only  one  of  the  expediency  of  preserving  some  liberty  for 
the  eccentricities  of  the  ^  fourth  party.'  Stripped  of  all  disguises,  that 
is  the  point  really  at  issue.  The  Opposition  are  prepared  to  support 
the  Ministry  when  they  desire  to  put  down  Irish  or  Badical  obstruc- 
tiyes,  and  they  are,  and  always  will  be,  able  under  any  rules  to  secure  a 
foil  hearing  for  any  objections  they  have  to  urge  against  the  ministerial 
policy.  What  they  are  really  fighting  for  is  the  license  of  their  own 
extreme  wing,  who  are  the  only  section  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
bare  majority  rule. 

It  has  been  said  again  and  again  that  Mr.  Crladstone  is  forcing  on 
this  resolution  by  his  own  imperious  will.  There  is  not  a  fact  to  support 
the  statement,  there  are  many  which  are  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
it.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  authority  should  count  for  much  with  honest 
liberals  on  such  a  matter.  He  knows  Parliament  and  the  actual 
demands  of  its  business  better  than  any  man  in  the  House,  and  he  is 
certainly  as  jealous  of  its  honour  as  Mr.  Marriott,  or  any  of  the 
new  legislators  who  affect  such  wisdom  and  susceptibility  on  this 
matter.  The  opinion  of  an  expert — whose  prejudices  would  incline 
him  to  a  contrary  conclusion — ^in  &vour  of  the  change,  must  tell  with 
all  sensible  men,  and  especially  with  those  who  have  as  much  confi- 
dence in  the  disinterestedness  of  his  patriotism  as  in  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment. 

J.  Guinness  Rogers. 
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ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT. 

The  words  with  which  I  have  headed  this  paper  represent  not  the 
expression  of  a  wish,  but  the  statement  of  a  fact.    For  the  time  being 
Egypt  is  in  the  hands  of  England.    We  may  abandon  it  if  we  bo 
think  fit ;  we  may  hand  it  over  to  anarchy,  to  military  despotism,  or 
to  foreign  occupation.     We   may  withdraw  our  troops,  and  leave 
Egypt,  as  Mr.  Courtney  advises,  to  stew  in  her  own  juice.    We  aie 
free,  in  fact,  to  deal  with  Egypt  as  our  estimate  of  our  interests 
or  our  sense  of  duty  may  dictate.     But,  whatever  we  may  do  in 
the  future,  it  is  we  who  for  the  moment  are  masters  of  Egypt,  we 
who  have  got  to  determine  what  her  future  is  to  be,  under  what 
institutions  she  is  to  be  ruled,  and  by  whom  her  affairs  shall  be 
administered.     That  this  should  be  so  may  be  matter  for  regret,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  fact.    The  campaign  which,  ended  at  Tel-el- 
Grebir  placed  the  destinies  of  Egypt  at  our  disposal.    We  may  execute 
the  trust,  or  we  may  decline  to  act ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  we  who 
virtually  decide  what  is  to  become  of  Egypt.    There  is  nothing  novel 
or  unprecedented  in  the  circumstance  VbsA,  the  fate  of  Egypt  has  to 
be  decided  for  her  by  the  will  of  a  foreign  Power.     On  the  contrary, 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  shepherd  kings  the  valley  of  the  Nile  has 
been  ruled  over  by  one  alien  dynasty  after  another.     At  various 
epochs  in  her  chequered  annals  Egypt  has  formed  a  part  of  poweifnl 
empires ;    but   never  yet  within  historic  days  has  there  been  an 
autonomous  independent  Egypt.    A  phenomenon  which  repeats  itself 
century  after  century  must  have  some  other  cause  of  recurrence  than 
the  caprice  of  chance.     Nor  is  it  difficult,  if  you  are  content  to  look 
at  facts  as  they  are,  to  realise  the  reasons  of  the  perpetual  dependoicy 
to  which  the  Nile  land  has  been  subjected.     Egypt  is  too  rich  and 
too  fertile  not  to  be  always  an  object  of  cupidity  to  her  neighbours ; 
she  is  too  accessible  by  her  position  to  enjoy  the  immunity  which  is 
the  privilege  of  States  lying  out  of  easy  reach ;  and  owing  to  the  con- 
figuration of  her  soil,  the  conditions  of  her  national  life,  and  the 
character  of  her  people,  she  is  powerless  to  hold  her  own  against  any 
enterprising  invader.     What  has  been  will  be ;  and  the  same  causes 
which  have  made  Egypt  for  generation  after  generation  the  depoid- 
ency  of  some  foreign  Power  are  no  less  potent  now  than  they  have 
been  in  times  past. 
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It  is  Decessary  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind^  because  otherwise  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  opinion  of  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done 
for  Egypt.  I  see  it  often  stated  that  the  best  solution  of  the 
Egyptian  difficulty  would  be  to  leave  Egypt  to  herself  to  develop  her 
own  resources,  and  to  govern  herself  after  her  own  fashion.  There  is 
only  one  objection  to  this  solution,  and  that  is  that  it  is  not  possible. 
Public  opinion  in  England  is,  naturally  enough,  misled  by  the  talk 
about  Egyptian  nationality,  about  the  movement  in  favour  of  con- 
stitutional government,  about  the  desire  of  the  Egyptians  to  ad- 
minister their  own  affairs.  Because  our  generation  has  witnessed 
throughout  Europe  a  general  movement  which  has  led  one  nationality 
after  another  to  agitate  for  independence  and  self-government,  we 
are  led  to  believe,  by  analogy,  that  a  similar  movement  is  taking 
place  in  Egypt.  But  between  East  and  West,  between  Christianity 
and  Islam,  the  argument  from  analogy  ceases  to  hold  good.  Without 
entering  on  a  discussion  which  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  article,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  movement  in  favour 
of  national  independence,  which  has  altered  the  face  of  Europe,  is  the 
product  of  certain  social  and  theological  conditions,  which  exist  more 
or  less  universally  in  the  West,  but  have  no  existence  in  the  East. 
It  iwould  be  idle  to  say  positively  what  the  future  may  or  may  not 
have  in  store  for  us ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  in 
years  to  come  Egypt  may  not  develop  a  desire  for  national  life  and 
constitutional  independence.  All  I  assert  is  that  as  yet  there  is  no 
sign  of  this  development. 

If  I  am  told  that  the  late  insurrection,  however  ill-advised,  was  a 
manifestation  of  national  feeling,  my  answer  would  be  that  it  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  movement  headed  by  Araby  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  one  of  the  military  revolutions  which  always 
occur  in  Oriental  States  whenever  the  ruling  power  either  becomes, 
or  is  thought  to  have  become,  powerless  to  hold  its  own.  The  chain 
of  events  which  had  culminated  in  the  deposition  of  Ismail  Pasha 
had  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Khedivate,  which  had  been  still 
further  impaired  by  a  belief  that  Tewfik  Pasha  was  wanting  in 
reflolution.  At  the  same  time  the  Anglo-French  Control,  in  whose 
hands  the  real  power  of  government  resided,  was  too  impersonal  an 
institution  to  inspire  any  terror  in  the  public  mind,  while  there  was 
no  manifest  proof  that  it  would  be  supported,  in  case  of  necessity,  by 
force  of  arms.  According,  therefore,  to  the  view  of  the  situation  as 
it  presented  itself  to  the  Oriental  mind,  there  was  room  for  an 
attempt  to  dispossess  the  Khedive  of  his  power ;  and  if  once  this 
view  obtained  currency,  it  was  a  matter  of  foregone  certainty  that 
somebody  or  other  would  be  found  to  make  the  attempt.  The 
somebody  proved  to  be  Araby.  The  French  saying,  *  Ote-toi  de  la, 
que  je  m'y  mette,'  expresses  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  Oriental 
politics.     I  do  not  attribute  to  Araby  or  his  fellow-conspirators  any 
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very  elaborate  or  far-seeing  purpose.  I  doubt  extremely  ivfaether 
when  they  commenced  their  agitation,  they  had  any  distinet  ideas  or 
definite  purpose.  All  they  saw  was  that  for  the  time  tliejhad  Pot 
power  into  their  own  hands,  and,  having  got  it,  they  intended  to  use 
it  for  their  own  advantage  and  aggrandisement.  The  trotb  is  that, 
after  the  successful  imefuie  of  February  in  last  year,  the  aimyiv 
master  of  the  situation.  The  Khedive  had  no  troops  of  his  own  oh 
whom  he  could  rely,  and  no  European  Power,  from  one  cause  orth 
other,  appeared  prepared  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The  soldieij 
followed  Araby  sooner  than  the  Khedive  because  they  oonsidsed  the 
Colonel  had  more  power  than  the  Sovereign,  to  punish  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  reward  on  the  other ;  and  as  long  as  the  soldiery  re- 
mained faithful  the  mutinous  Colonels  had  it  all  their  own  ^y. 
They  began  by  asking  for  extra  pay,  advance  in  rank,  and  isoeasel 
perquisites  for  themselves  and  their  followers.  Then  they  went  on 
to  claim  the  control  of  the  administration  ;  and  finally,  as  appetite 
comes  in  eating,  they  determined  to  overthrow  the  6o7enimeDt  and 
put  themselves  in  its  stead.  This  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  the 
rising  which  commenced  in  the  square  of  the  Palace  of  Abdin  and 
collapsed  behind  the  entrenchments  of  Tel-el-Gebir. 

Why  it  was  Araby,'  and  not  Mahmoud  Samy,  or  Toulba,  or  Abd- 
el-Al,  or  any  other  Achmed  or  Hassan  of  the  lot,  who  became  the 
recognised  chief  and  leader  of  the  movement,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Too  much,  I  think,  has  been  made  in  England  of  Aiab/s  want  of 
education  and  lack  of  social  position.     These  things  count  for  very 
little  in  the  East.     No  doubt  he  is  not  only  uneducated,  bat  un- 
intelligent.    Still,  no  man,  either  in  the  East  or  the  West,  becomes 
a  leader  of  men  without  some  qualities  not  possessed  byhisfcUows; 
and  my  own  impression  is  that,  in  a  country  where  coinage  and 
resolution  are  extremely  rare,  Araby  was  a   sort  of  one-eyed  king 
amidst  the  blind.     I  remember  once  hearing  of  a  regin^ent  in  one 
of  the  South  American  BepubUcs  which  went  by  the  name  of  \h^ 
'  legion  which  commands  victory.'    The  story  of  their  having  earned 
this  title  was  as  follows.     It  had  been  their  custom  to  ran  away  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight.      One  day,  however,  theii 
colonel  asked  them,  as  a  personal  favour,  not  to  run  at  once,  bat  \o 
wait  till  he  gave  the  signal,  which  he  bound  himself  by  a  sofenui 
oath  to  do  before  the  enemy  came  within  range.     The  r^ifflent 
agreed  to  the  compact,  and  the  next  time  the  enemy  approached  tbey 
stuck  to  their  guns.     Upon  seeing  this  the  enemy  themselvea  tamed 
and  fled ;   and  from  that  day  forward  the  ever-victorious  l^on 
marched  on  conquering  and  to  conquer.     So  it  was  with  Araby. 

Moreover,  whether  of  his  own  initiative  or  at  the  suggestion  of 
abler  heads  than  his  own,  Araby  had  the  skill  to  enlist  ceitaffl 
popular  sympathies  on  his  side.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  Mehemet 
Ali    and  his  successors  to  give  priority  in   the  conunand  of  fte 
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army  to  Turkish  and  Circassian  officers.  This  favouritism  was 
naturally  unpopular  with  the  Arab  officers ;  and  Araby  caused  them  to 
believe  that  by  supporting  him  they  would  get  rid  of  the  Circassians 
and  possess  themselves  of  their  emoluments.  Then,  too,  in  Egypt,  as 
in  all  Mahometan  countries,  though  much  less  so  there  than  in  most 
others,  there  is  an  instinctive  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  Mussuhnan 
towards  the  Christian ;  and  Araby  pandered  to  this  dislike  by  giving 
it  to  be  imderstood  that  the  triumph  of  his  cause  would  entail  the 
exile  and  proscription  of  the  Giaour.  Again,  in  Egypt  the  agricul- 
tural population  are  burdened  with  a  heavy  load  of  debt  to  the  village 
usurers,  most  of  whom  are  G-reeks  and  Syrians ;  and  Araby  held  out 
the  hope  that  a  successful  military  revolution  would  lead  to  the 
cancelment  of  these  local  debts,  and  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
Fellaheen  from  their  pecuniary  liabilities.  Active  support  from  the 
country  at  large  was  never  forthcoming  for  Araby.  Still,  he  had 
undoubtedly  the  passive  sympathy  of  the  classes  who,  from  one  cause 
or  other,  were  discontented  with  the  established  order  of  things  and 
wished  for  change.  But  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  revolution 
was  a  purely  military  one ;  and  even  as  a  military  leader  Araby  &iled 
utterly  to  command  the  personal  attachment  and  following  which  are 
the  first  conditions  of  insurrectionary  success.  It  was  only  by  threats 
or  bribes  that  he  could  secure  the  obedience  of  his  soldiery.  If 
he  bad  succeeded  in  making  himself  the  master  of  the  country,  he 
would,  judging  from  his  antecedents,  have  been  a  pasha  very  much 
like  other  pashas — ^tyrannical,  sensual,  and  self-indulgent.  He  was 
not  of  the  stuff  of  which  Cromwells  and  Graribaldis,  and  even 
Toussaint  Louverture,  are  made.  But,  even  if  he  had  proved  himself 
possessed,  when  in  power,  of  personal  qualities  of  which  he  had  given 
no  indication  while  a  candidate  for  office,  he  would  have  introduced 
no  alteration  into  the  system  by  which  Oriental  countries  are  governed. 
If  Araby  had  become  Khedive,  the  old  arbitrary  rule  of  Ismail  Pasha 
would  of  necessity  have  been  re-established;  the  Fellaheen  would  only 
have  changed  taskmasters ;  and  the  chances  are  that  their  new  auto- 
crat would  have  proved  more  despotic,  probably  not  less  greedy,  and 
certainly  far  less  enlightened,  than  the  ex-Khedive. 

This  statement  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  Araby 
put  himself  forward  as  the  champion  of  parliamentary  institutions. 
But  the  inconsistency  is  only  a  seeming  one.  The  truth  about  the 
whole  so-called  constitutional  movement  in  Egypt  is  simply  this.  In 
Egypt — as,  for  that  matter,  in  any  Mussulman  country — parliamen- 
tary government  is  an  impossibility.  The  principles  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  any  system  of  representative  institutions  under  which  the  will 
of  the  majority  rules  through  an  elected  Chamber,  are  not  only  unintel- 
ligible to  the  Egyptian  population,  but  would  be  antagonistic  to  the 
ideas  of  the  community,  if  by  any  miracle  these  principles  could  be 
rendered  intelligible  to  their  comprehension.  Probably  not  one  fellah 
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in  a  thousand  is  aware  that  a  Chamber  ever  met  in  Cairo,  and  oeitamly 
not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  could  explain  what  was  the  issue  in 
dispute  between  the  Chamber  and  the  Controllers.  As  for  our  Western 
theory,  that  representation  and  taxation  should  go  hand-in-hand 
together,  it  is  as  incomprehensible  to  the  Oriental  mind  as  the 
differential  calculus  would  be  to  a  ploughboy. 

The  Chamber,  as  it  was  originally  constituted,  was  essentially  an 
Oriental,  not  a   European,  institution.       The  Megliss,   or  Council 
of  Notables,  is  a  recognised  part  of  the  framework  of  Eastern  society. 
Whether  in  village,  province,  or  capital,  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
conclave  of  local  authorities  of  whose  opinion  the  Arab  ruler — be  he 
sheik,  governor,   or  sovereign^  is   bound   to   take  account,  though 
he  is  not  bound  to  obey  their  decision.     In  &ct,  the  whole  social 
system  of  the  East  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  tribal  principle.   The 
chief  or  headman  is  supreme,  but  he  is  expected  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
counsels  of  the  most  important  tribesmen,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  depo- 
sition.    According  as  the  chief  is  a  strong  or  a  weak  ruler,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Megliss  is  limited  or  extensive ;  but  for  the  Megliss  to 
supersede  the  chief — that  is,  for  the  will  of  a  numerical  majoriiy  to  be 
substituted  for  personal  rule — is  utterly  foreign  and  alien  to  Oriental 
traditions.     In  Egypt,  as  in  other  Eastern  lands,  the  M^liss  used  to 
be  formed  by  a  sort  of  *  survival  of  the  fittest '  process.     It  was 
imder  Ismail  Pasha  that  this  primitive  gathering  of  local  worthies 
was    first  organised    into  a   regular   Chamber  of   Notables.    Tbe 
members  of  the  Council  were  practically  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    Nothing  was  further  from  the  mind  of  the  then  Khedive 
than    that    the    Chamber   should    exercise   any  control   over  the 
administration  of  the  country.      But  with  the  view  of  influendng 
public  opinion  in  Europe,  and  thereby  strengthening  his  already 
impaired  credit  in  the  European  markets,  Ismail  Pasha  was  anxious 
to  give  a  certain  semblance  of  constitutionalism  to  his  council  of 
nominees.     Some  form,  therefore,  of  election  was  gone  through;  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  representatives  to  play  their  parts 
seriously.    They  were  told  to  divide  themselves  into  a  Ministeiial 
and  an  Opposition  party ;  but  not  a  single  member  could  be  found  to 
take  sides  with  the  Opposition.    They  were  asked  to  criticise  the  acts 
of  the  administration ;  but  they  were  all  of  one  accord,  that  whatever 
the  Effendina  did  was  right.     Europe  refused  to  take  the  Egyptian 
Parliament  seriously,  and  so  it  gradually  ceased  to  function,  and 
remained  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  till  it  was  recalled  into 
being  by  Cherif  Pasha.     Grcumstance«  had  changed.     Ismail  Pasha 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  Khedive  who — ^partly  from  personal  charac- 
ter, still  more  from  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-French  Control- 
was  far  less  feared  by  his  subjects  than  his  predecessor ;  and  therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  Council  of 
Notables  was  certain  to  have  an  authority  under  Tewfik  it  did  not 
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possess  under  Ismail.  Of  this  authority  Cherif  Pasha  intended  to 
avail  himself  in  order  to  resist  the  growing  ascendency  of  the  military 
party. 

This  expectation  was  not  fulfilled.     The   Chamber,  instead  of 
giving  support    to   the  Khedive^s    government,  proved  to  be  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Araby.     The  reasons  of  this  change  of 
front  are  obvious  enough.      To  speak  the  plain  honest  truth,  the 
deputies  saw  more  reason  to  fear  Araby  than  they  did  to  fear  Tewfik, 
and  therefore  they  sided  with  the  former.     The  parable  about  the 
strong  man  armed  who  keepeth  the  house,  and  who  giveth  way  as  soon 
as  a  stronger  than  he  entereth,  exemplifies  the  whole  Eastern  idea  of 
government.       There  is    no    question  about  the  legality  of   his 
entrance,  the  plea  on  which  he  enters,  or  about  the  character  in 
which  he  effects  his  entrance.     It  is  enough  that  he  is  the  stronger 
man.     Cadit  qucBstio.     There  is  no  more  to  be  said.     He  is  the 
stronger,  and  that  is  enough.    Now  this  was  exactly  the  feeling  of  the 
Chamber.     Araby  with  the  army  at  his  back  was  the  stronger  man, 
and  they  bowed  to  his  will  in  consequence.     Moreover,  apart  from 
the  terror  which  he  inspired,  Araby  contrived  to  appeal  to  the 
material  interests  of  the  deputies.     As  Notables  they  belonged,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  to  the  category  of  liauU  peraonnagee,  large 
landowners,  pashas,  and  influential  sheiks,  who  had  benefited  by  the 
arbitrary  system  of  administration  which  prevailed  in  Egypt  till 
the  European  element  became  dominant  in  the  government.     In 
the  days  of  Ismail  Pasha  this  class,  by  whom,  and  through  whom,  the 
revenues  were  collected,  enjoyed  certain  privileges  which  more  than 
compensated  for  the  individual  acts  of  oppression  to  which  they,  in 
common  with  all  their  countrymen,  were  subjected.     They  paid  little 
or  no  taxes ;  they  had  always  water  for  their  own  fields,  and  could 
cut  off  the  supply  of  water  from  their  neighbours ;  they  were  able, 
according  to  a  French  phrase, '  to  make  rain  or  sunshine  within  their 
own  districts ; '  they  were  permitted  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  cost  of 
the  Fellaheen.    Now,  the  state  of  things  under  which  these  abuses  were 
possible  was  menaced  by  the  Control,  or  rather  by  the  Europeanised 
administration  of  which  the  Control  was  the  guarantee.     The  order 
and  reg^ularity  which  the  Controllers  were  introducing  into  the  col  • 
lection  of  the  taxes  rendered  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  the  arbitrary 
imposts  and  irregular  exactions  by  which  the  officials  and  the  local 
magnates  more  than  recouped  themselves  for  the  amounts  they 
handed  over  to  the  Treasury.    The  Land  Survey,  which,  after  much 
opposition,  was  being  actively  pushed  forward,  was  certain  to  result 
in  a  large  proportional  increase  of  taxation  to  the  well-to-do  land- 
owners, and  also  to  deprive  them  in  many  instances  of  land  to  which 
they  had  no  real  title.    Finally,  the  institution  of  a  general  system 
of  irrigation,  under  the  direction  of  European  engineers,  which  was 
then  seriously  in  contemplation,  was  calculated  to  deprive  the  pashas 
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of  their  highly-cherished  privilege  of  monopolising  the  water  of  the 
State  canals  to  their  own  advantage,  and  retailing  it  at  a  profit  to 
the  small  cultivators  in  their  vicinity. 

Thus,  apart  from  the  fear  he  personally  inspired,  Arahy  was  able  to 
appeal  powerfully  to  the  sympathies  of  the  deputies.     The  language 
used  to  them  by  the  military  junta  was  virtually  this : — If  you  go 
against  us,  you  will  incur  our  displeasure,  against  which  the  Khedive 
has  no  power  to  protect  you ;  if  you  side  with  us,  we  will  together  get 
rid  of  the  Conti'ol  and  of  the  European  ofiScials,  and  thus  restore  the 
good  old  order  of  things  under  which  you  may  enrich  yourselves  to 
your  heart's  content,  and  keep  the  pick  of  everything  for  yourselves. 
This  was  the  real  nature  of  the  compact  between  Araby  and  the 
Chamber ;  and  if  I  am  told  that  the  accord  between  the  two  is  proof 
that  the  movement  headed  by  Araby  was  in  reality  a  national  one, 
my  answer  is  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Control  and  not  the 
Chamber  which  represented  the  interests  of  the  Egyptian  people. 
The   retort   to  my  answer  which  naturally  suggests   itself  to  the 
British  mind  is — ^Why,  if  this  is  so,  did  not  the  Egyptian  people  mani- 
fest their  preference  for  their  European  protectors  as  against  their 
local  oppressors  ?     The  objection,  though  plausible,  is  based  on  an 
utter  ignorance  of  Egypt  as  it  is.     It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  sheep 
are  insensible  to  being  kicked  and  prodded  and  harried ;  but  if  anj 
lover  of  humanity  was  to  attempt  to  hinder  a  brutal  driver  from 
maltreating  his  flock,  the  sheep  would  go  on  nibbling  at  the  grass 
while  the  contest  was  proceeding.     And,  for  all  political  purposes, 
the  Fellaheen  are  a  flock  of  sheep.     For  countless  generations  they 
have  been  subject  to  one  set  of  taskmasters  after  another,  and  the 
very  idea  that  they  can  have  any  will  in  determining  by  whom  their 
tasks  should  be  imposed  has  never  entered  their  minds.    Amongst  the 
Russian  serfs  there  used  to  be  a  proverb — God  is  great,  and  the  Czar 
is  mighty :  but  God  is  in  heaven  and  the  Czar  is  very  far  off:  while 
the  bailiff  is  always  at  our  heels.     This  proverb  expresses  the  view 
of  the  Fellaheen.     In  a  vague  and  unreasoning  way  they  knew  per- 
haps that  they  had  benefited  by  the  Control.     But  the  Control  was 
to  them  a  distant  abstraction,  while  the  local  landowner  or  tax- 
collector,  who  represented  the  Chamber,  was  a  very  near  and  manifest 
individuality. 

Having  got  the  Chamber  on  his  side  by  appealing  at  once  to  the 
fears  and  interests  of  the  deputies,  Araby  was  absolute  master  of  the 
situation  in  so  far  as  Egypt  was  concerned.  The  only  danger  he  had 
to  fear  was  that  of  foreign,  and  especially  of  English,  intervention. 
It  is  not  necessary,  even  if  space  permitted,  to  discuss  the  action  of 
European  diplomacy  in  Egypt  at  the  outset  of  the  military  insurrec- 
tion. It  is  enough  to  say  that  at  the  period  of  which  I  write  a  well- 
nigli  imiversal  impression  prevailed  in  Egypt  that,  if  England  did 
not  intervene,  there  would  be  no  intervention,  and  that  England 
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only  anxious  to  find  an  excuse  for  non-intervention.  To  provide 
this  excuse  was  the  causa  cauaana  which  dictated  the  demand  for 
representative  institutions  and  for  a  constitutional  Parliament.  I 
doubt  whether  Araby  was  sufficiently  intelligent  to  have  conceived 
this  idea  for  himself.  But  in  this  I  may  wrong  him.  Amongst  all 
Orientals  there  is  a  sort  of  native  genius  for  diplomacy.  Just  as  the 
donkey-boys  of  Cairo  pick  up  with  marvellous  rapidity  the  slang 
words  and  catch-phrases  of  the  day  in  England,  and  repeat  them  to 
their  English  customers  without  the  slightest  conception  of  their 
meaning,  so  Orientals  of  very  limited  intelligence  will  show  extra- 
ordinary acuteness  in  discerning,  and  professing  to  sympathise  with, 
the  ideas  which  are  entertained  by  their  foreign  interlocutors.  My 
own  belief  is  that,  if  Araby's  life  depended  upon  his  being  able  to 
explain  what  he  meant  by  representative  institutions,  his  chance  of 
escape  would  be  far  less  than  it  is.  But  dull-headed  as  he  may  be, 
he  is  shrewd  enough  to  realise  that  constitutionalism,  whatever  it 
may  mean,  is  a  sort  of  fetish  of  the  English ;  and  that  by  professing 
to  respect  this  fetish  he  would  strengthen  the  supposed  reluctance  of 
England  to  resort  to  intervention.  Even  if  he  was  not  intelligent 
enough  to  make  this  reasoning  for  himself,  he  was  surrounded  by 
foreign  advisers  who  imderstood  how  public  opinion  could  best  be 
worked  in  Europe.  I  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  of  the  Europeans 
who  encouraged  and  supported  Araby  and  the  so-called  national 
movement  in  Egypt.  Events  speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no 
comment.  All  I  need  remark  is  that  the  State  papers,  proclamations, 
manifestoes,  and  letters  which  were  issued  in  the  names  of  Araby 
and  his  colleagues  were  one  and  all  the  production  of  his  foreign 
advisers,  and  were  written  for  foreign,  not  for  looal  perusal.  I  cannot, 
however,  pass  from  this  subject  without  adding,  that  ill-advised  as 
I  hold  the  action  of  Sir  William  Gregory  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  to 
have  been,  alike  in  the  interest  of  England  and  Egypt,  yet  their  parti- 
sanship was  of  a  very  different  and  far  higher  character  than  that  of 
the  continental  adventurers  who  assisted  Araby  with  their  counsel  and 
their  personal  services. 

A  like  astute  appreciation  of  the  means  by  which  public 
opinion  abroad  could  best  be  manipulated  was  evinced  throughout 
the  conflict  between  the  Chamber  and  the  Control.  I  felt  at  the  time, 
and  took  occasion  to  express  my  opinion,  that  the  Controllers  made  a 
mistake  in  tactics  in  joining  issue  with  the  Ministry  on  the  right  of 
the  Chamber  to  discuss  and  vote  the  Budget.  Once  given  the 
existence  of  a  representative  Chamber,  the  argument  in  favour  of 
their  being  allowed  to  discuss  the  Budget  was  to  popular  English 
apprehension  irresistible.  The  real  objection  was  to  the  existence  of 
a  Parliament  in  a  country  in  which  the  elementary  conditions  of  par- 
liamentary life  are  altogether  absent.  But  as  to  the  utter  incom- 
petence of  the  deputies  to  supervise  the  collection  and  distribution 
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of  the  revenue,  the  Controllers  were  entirely  in  the  right.  Where 
they  were  wrong  was  in  the  form  of  their  objection.  As  to  the  sap- 
position  that  the  nation  at  large,  or  even  the  Chamber  itself,  attached 
any  definite  meaning  or  importance  to  the  theory  of  parliamentary 
privilege  so  ably  put  forward  on  Araby's  behalf,  I  can  only  say  that 
it  is  manifestly  and  flagrantly  absurd.  The  deputies  had  doubtless  a 
well-grounded  belief  that,  if  they  had  the  handling  of  the  public 
money,  a  good  deal  would  stick  to  their  own  fingera ;  and  therefore 
they  supported  the  demand  that  the  Budget  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Assembly.  But  to  the  mass  of  the  population  the  demand  that 
the  Chamber  should  vote  the  Budget  was  absolutely  unintelligible; 
and  if  they  could  have  comprehended  the  idea,  its  realisation 
would  have  been  to  them  a  matter  of  the  most  profound  indiffereoce. 
Even  to  the  most  ignorant  and  illiterate  of  Fellahs  the  notion  that  his 
own  burdens  were  likely  to  be  lightened  by  the  power  of  the  purse 
being  given  over  to  the  Council  of  Notables  would  have  appeared 
the  wildest  of  absurdities. 

I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  say  so  much  as  to  the  true  cha- 
racter and  purport  of  the  rising  which  has  just  been  suppressed  by 
British  energy  and  British  gallantry,  because  some  understanding  of 
this  movement  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  comprehension  of  the 
conditions  with  which  England  has  now  to  deal.  If  I  have  made 
my  meaning  clear,  the  materials  do  not  exist  for  the  creation  of 
an  autonomous  and  independent  Egypt.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  it  would  be  wise  or  unwise  to  provide  Egypt  with  repre- 
sentative institutions.  The  element  of  wisdom  or  unwisdom  does 
not  enter  into  what  is  impossible.  We  can  do,  as  I  have  said,  almost 
what  we  like  with  Egypt.  The  one  thing  we  cannot  do  is  to  convert 
it  into  a  self-governed  community,  ruled  by  ministers  responsible  to  a 
representative  Parliament.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  leave  Egypt 
to  herself.  To  do  so  is  simply  to  hand  her  over  to  a  succession  of 
adventurers  of  the  Araby  type  till  such  time  as  anarchy  sets  in, 
and  some  European  Power  seizes  the  opportunity  to  take  possession 
of  the  country.  Apart  from  the  question  of  any  moral  obligation  we 
may  owe  to  Egypt  in  virtue  of  our  intervention,  such  a  course  of  action 
would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  we  went  to  war  to  protect,  and  must 
therefore  be  discarded  as  impracticable.  This  being  so,  there  are,  in 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  only  three  courses  open  to  us.  We  may  annex 
Egypt ;  we  may  place  it  under  the  control  of  some  kind  of  International 
Commission ;  or  we  may  maintain  the  existing  dynasty. 

Now  the  first  course  is  undoubtedly  the  simplest.  We  could,  if 
we  so  saw  fit,  either  rule  Egypt  directly  as  we  rule  India,  or  indirectly 
as  we  rule  the  territory  of  the  native  princes.  In  either  case  we 
should,  I  believe,  govern  Egypt  with  advantage  to  ourselves  and  with 
benefit  to  the  country.  My  views  on  this  pointy  which  I  first 
expressed  five  years  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  Beview,  have  never 
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changed,  and  I  own  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  me,  looking  back  at  the 
past,  to  see  how  little  the  event  has  justified  the  objections  with 
which  my  proposals  were  assailed  at  the  time ;  how  baseless,  above  all, 
has  proved  the  assertion  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  England  to 
assert  her  ascendency  in  Egypt  would  be  resisted  by  a  European 
coalition,  or  would  at  any  rate  involve  us  in  a  war  with  France.     But 
while  adhering  to  my  own  opinion,  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will 
be  adopted.     I  doubt  myself  whether  the  opposition  to  any  further 
extension  of  our  Imperial  liabilities  is  at  all  as  strong  as  is  commonly 
supposed;  and  if  the  Government  were  to  advocate  the  occupation  of 
Egypt,  I  believe  the  proposal  would  meet  with  popular  approval. 
But  there  are  no  indications  that  public  opinion  will  demand  the 
assimilation  of  Egypt  in  respect  of  England  to  the  position  which 
Tunis  holds  in  respect  of  France.     It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  the 
Government  will  not  propose  any  such  assimilation  of  their  own  accord. 
This  may  be  matter  for  regret ;  but  as  neither  the  Grovemment  nor 
the  country  is  disposed  to  settle  the  Egyptian  question  once  and 
for  all  by  the  assumption  of  a  direct  protectorate,  it  is  idle  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  solution  which  is  not  upon  the  cards. 
It  is  our  reluctance,  whether  well  or  ill  advised,  to  assume  any 
direct  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  Egypt  which  constitutes 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  argument  in  favour  of  the  second  solution, 
that  of  placing  Egypt  under  the  control  of  an  International  Com- 
mission.    There  exist  in  Egypt  a  number  of  conventions,  institu- 
tions, and  administrations,  with  all  of  which  the  chief  Continental 
Powers  are  directly  concerned.     Of  course,  if  we  assume  an  avowed 
protectorate,  it  will  be  for  us  to  determine  the  relations  between 
Egypt  and  all  third  Powers.     But  if  we  leave  Egypt  independent  in 
name,  and  profess  our  determination  to  uphold  the  autonomy  of  the 
country,  we  have  no  right  to  cancel  engagements  existing  between 
Egypt   and   other   States,   or  to  relieve  her    from    the    liabilities 
she  has  assumed  in  virtue  of  her  independence.     And  what  is  even 
more  important  than   our  not  having  the  right,  we  have  not  got 
the  power.     The  international  tribunals  exist  in  virtue  of  a  conven- 
tion concluded  between  Egypt  and  the  European  Powers;  a  con- 
vention, we  may  add,  under  which  the  authority  of  England  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  Sweden  or  Holland.     So  long  as  these  tribunals 
exist,  the  subject  of  any  one  of  the   Powers  represented  in  these 
tribunals  can  sue  the  Egyptian  Government  for  any  default  in  its 
obligations,  can  obtain  judgment  if  the  Court  considers  the  default 
to  be  proved,  and  having  obtained  judgment  can  levy  an  execution 
on  the  property  of  the  Government  by  order  of  the  Court.     That 
this  should  be  so  may  be  an  abuse,  though  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  existence  of  these  tribunals  alone  protects  Egypt  from  the 
gross   exactions  to  which  she  was  subjected  under  the' jurisdiction 
of  the    Consular  Courts.      But  whether  it  is  an  abuse  or  not,  the 
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power  of  the  international  tribunals  is  a  fact  of  which  Egypt  is 
obliged  to  take  account.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  law  of  the  Cbm- 
mission  of  Liquidation,  in  virtue  of  which  the  interest  of  the 
unified  debt  is  reduced  from  seven  to  four  per  cent,  by  inter- 
national agreement.  If  this  law  were  disregarded  or  infringed,  or  if 
the  arrangements  made  under  it  were  not  observed,  any  holder  of 
Egyptian  bonds  might  enforce,  by  the  action  of  the  tribunals,  the 
payment  of  his  full  interest  with  arrears.  Of  course  the  conven- 
tions between  Egypt  and  the  Continental  Powers  might  be  modified 
by  consent ;  equally,  of  course,  these  Powers  would  have  to  consent 
to  their  modification  if  England  were  prepared  to  make  herself 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  Egypt.  But  this  is  exactly 
what  England,  wisely  or  unwisely,  is  not  in  the  mind  to  do.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  choice  for  Egypt  except  to  observe  her  international 
engagements,  or  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  contracting  parties  to 
their  modification,  a  consent  which  can  only  be  forthcoming  on  the 
supposition  that  adequate  guarantees  are  given  for  the  performance  of 
the  obligations  for  whose  due  observance  the  engagements  were  con- 
cluded. 

The  existence  of  the  complications  above  alluded  to  has  suggested 
the  idea  of  an  International  Commission  of  ControL  It  would  not 
be  difficult,  at  any  rate  in  theory,  for  the  different  European  Powers 
to  agree  upon  arrangements  by  which  the  Egyptian  debt  might  be 
consolidated,  the  various  administrations  of  the  Domains,  the  Daira^ 
the  Railways,  and  the  Public  Debt,  fused  into  one ;  and  the  interests 
of  Europe  placed  under  the  protection  of  an  International  Com- 
mission of  Control,  whose  authority  might  be  insured  by  a  collective 
European  guarantee.  In  fact,  by  this  arrangement  Egypt  would  be 
placed  under  a  regime  similar  to  that  established  in  Tunis  previous 
to  the  French  occupation,  and  against  which  Ismail  Pasha  was  wont  to 
protest,  paying — ^  On  veut  mettre  I'Egypte  en  Syndicat.'  Now  such 
an  arrangement  would  doubtless  protect  the  interests  of  the  bond- 
holders, satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  Continental  Powers,  and  uphold 
the  principle  of  the  European  concert.  It  would,  however,  be  m<Kt 
injurious  to  Egypt,  most  fatal  to  all  possibility  of  her  fataie 
development,  most  distasteful  to  her  population.  But^  apart 
from  any  consideration  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  Egypt,  it  is  dearly 
inconsistent  with  our  own  interests  to  place  the  administration  of  the 
country  in  commission.  We,  as  a  nation,  have  certain  peculiar 
and  individual  interests  in  Egypt,  of  the  nature  of  which  I  diall 
have  a  word  to  say  shortly,  which  are  not  only  different  from,  bat 
inconsistent  with,  those  of  the  Continental  Powers.  It  is  to  protect 
these  interests  that  we  went  to  war ;  and  we  should  be  simply  stnUi- 
lying  ourselves  if,  as  the  result  of  that  war,  we  handed  over  the 
custody  of  Egypt  to  a  Commission,  the  majority  of  whose  membes 
represented   Powers  with  interests  antagonistic  to  our  own.    The 
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idea,  therefore,  of  the  neutralisation  of  Egypt  under  a  European 
Control  must  be  rejected  as  inadmissible. 

By  a  process,  then,  of  elimination,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  course  practically  open  to  us — so  long  as  we  are  not  prepared 
to  assume  a  protectorate — is  to  maintain  the  autonomy  of  Egypt 
under  the  existing  dynasty.  The  solution  seems  simple  enough ;  but 
in  practice  its  execution  is  attended  with  manifold  difficulties  only  to 
be  surmounted  by  time  and  patience.  To  explain  these  difficulties 
at  full  length  would  require  volumes  and  not  pages.  For  the  present 
I  must  content  myself  with  merely  indicating  in  outline  some  of 
the  principal  ones.  The  main  difficulties  arise  in  connection  with  three 
subjects :  the  establishment  of  a  modus  vivendi  between  Egypt  and 
the  Continental  Powers,  but  especially  with  France ;  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Khedive's  authority  as  a  ruler ;  and  the  protection  of  our 
o^wn  interests  in  Egypt  as  the  highway  to  India. 

With  reference  to  Europe  in  general  no  special  difficulty  need  be 
anticipated  for  the  moment.  Egypt,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain, has  no  choice  except  to  observe  her  international  engagements  ; 
and  so  long  as  these  engagements  are  observed,  as  the  interest  on  the 
debt  is  paid  regularly,  and  as  the  guarantees  for  its  payment  are  not 
impaired  in  any  way,  the  Continental  Powers  as  a  body  have  no 
claim  to  interfere  ;  and,  even  if  they  had  any  such  claim,  they  would 
hesitate  about  asserting  it  while  British  troops  remain  in  Egypt, 
and  while — de  facto,  if  not  de  jure — we  act  as  the  protectors  of  the 
Khedive.  France,  however,  in  respect  to  Egypt  stands  in  a  com- 
pletely different  position  from  the  other  Continental  Powers.  She  has 
in  the  Nile  land  interests  of  her  own,  to  which,  though  they  are 
sentimental  rather  than  material,  she  attaches  great  importance ;  and 
up  to  the  other  day  she  had  special  and  exceptional  guarantees  for 
the  protection  of  these  interests.  It  is  natural  France  should  demand 
the  re-estabUshment  of  the  Dual  Control,  under  which  she  had  an 
equal  share  with  England  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  This 
demand,  however,  Egypt  will  not  concede  save  imder  pressure,  and 
under  present  circumstances  pressure  can  only  be  exerted  with 
our  consent  and  co-operation.  Of  such  co-operation  on  our  part  there 
is,  I  trust  and  believe,  no  chance  whatever.  I  should  be  the  last  to 
dispute  the  benefits  which  the  Anglo-French  Control  conferred  upon 
Egypt.  That  the  experiment  succeeded  as  well  as  it  did,  reflects  high 
credit  on  the  men  by  whom  it  was  worked,  and  shows  how  beneficial  any 
form  of  Europeanised  administration  cannot  help  being  to  an  Oriental 
country.  But  the  experiment,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  conditions, 
'was  foredoomed  to  fidlure ;  and  the  selfsame  reasons  which  disincline 
us  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  governing  Egypt  for  ourselves  tell 
vdth  tenfold  force  against  our  resuming  the  same  responsibility  in  a 
partnership  under  which  we  forfeit  our  freedom  of  action.  Indeed, 
the  impossibility  of  re-establishing  the  Dual  Control  in  its  old  form 
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is  gradually  being  recognised  by  the  French  themselves.   Thia  being 
so,  it  is  most  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  the  friendly  relations  b^ 
tween  France  and  England,  that  no  definitive  resclution  should  be 
adopted  at  once  as  to  the  future  administration  of  Egypt.  If  any 
resolution  were  adopted,  the  contrast  between  the  position  occupl^ 
by  France  in  Egypt  before  our  intervention  and  that  conceded  to  her 
after  our  intervention  could  not  fail  to  wound  her  national  susceptj. 
bilities ;  while  England  would   be  held  responsible  for  the  slight 
inflicted,  however  unintentionally,  on  these  susceptibilities.   If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  certain  interval  of  time  is  allowed  to  elapse  before 
any  decision  is  arrived  at,  France  will  grow  accustomed  to  the  sus- 
pension of  her  exceptional  position  in  Egypt ;  the  financial  inters 
which  have  immense  influence  with  the  French   Government  will 
discover  that  their  property  in  Egypt  is  not  imperilled  by  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Dual  Control ;  and  a  simpler  and  more  effective  system 
of  administration  may  be  gradually  introduced  without  exciting  any 
ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  our  late  associates  in  the  Egyptian  venture. 
In  the  same  way,  time  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  re-establisbment  of  the 
Khedive^s  authority.     Even  assuming  for  the  moment  that  we  had 
no  personal  liabilities  or  engagements  of  any  kind  towards  the  reign- 
ing Khedive,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  we  are  to  maintain  Egypt  as  an 
independent  State  ruled  over  by  a  native  sovereign,  we  conid  £nd 
no   better  ruler  than  Tewfik  Pasha.      In  as  far  as  an  fjgyptian 
nationality  can  be  said  to  have  any  existence,  it  is  represented  by  the 
dynasty  of  Mehemet  Ali ;    and  of  all  the  living  members  of  his 
dynasty,  Tewfik  is  by  far  the  best  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  a  controlled 
ruler.     In  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty  he  has  shown  personal 
courage,  good  faith,  intelligence,  and  honesty  of  purpose.   Nor  do  1 
in  the  least  believe  that  he  is  unpopular  with  his  people.    In  Egypt 
no  ruler  is  respected  unless  he  is  strong ;  and  Tewfik  has  had  hitherto 
little  hold  on  the  affections  of  his  people  because  he  was  powerless  to 
exercise  the  attributes  of  a  ruler — that  is,  to  reward  and  to  punish. 
But  if  once  it  is  known  that  Tewfik  is  strongly  seated  upon  his 
throne,  no  matter  whether  his  strength  is  derived  from  native  or 
from  foreign  support,  he  will  be  respecte4  as  a  ruler ;  and,  when 
respect)  is  gained,  the  affection  inspired  by  his  personal  qualities  vill 
make  ^elf  manifest.     If,  however,  Tewfik — or,  for  that  matter,  any 
native  prince — ^is  to  govern  Egypt  as  an  independent  ruler,  the  system 
of  government  must  be  a  personal  one.    Within  certain  limits,  which 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  assign  beforehand,  he  must  have  power  to 
reward  those  who  are  faithful  to  him  and  to  punish  those  who  are 
unfaithful ;  and,  above  all,  he  must  have  an  armed  force  at  his  com- 
mand ready  in   case  of  need  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  ordeis* 
Bepresentative  government  being,  as  I  have  explained,  an  absolute 
impossibility  in  Egypt,  the  limitations  to  the  absolute  power  of  the 
sovereign  must  not  be  of  a  constitutional  kind,  but  must  consist  m 
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the  establishment  of  independent  tribunals  and  in   the  enforced 
supervision  of  the  administration  by  European  officials.     Subject, 
however,  to  these  limitations — which  will  suffice  to  prevent  grave 
abuses  and  gross  oppression — we  must  allow  the  Khedive  to  rule 
after  Oriental  fashion.     For  instance,  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to 
the  authority  of  the  Khedive  than  such  interference  as  we  have  just 
exercised  on  behalf  of  Araby.     I  am  not  discussing  his  moral  guilt  or 
innocence.     I  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  the  controversy  whether 
England  ought  or  ought  not  to  sanction  his  execution.     All  I  would 
observe  is  that,   according  to  all   Oriental  ideas,  traditions,  and 
customs,  his  execution  is  the  logical   and  necessary  result  of   his 
defeat.    A  ruler  who  cannot  even  put  to  death  a  defeated  rebel  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  Easterns,  no  ruler  at  all.     Yet  we  have  insisted  upon  Araby 
being  tried  in  a  way  which  practically  insures  his  escaping   the 
punishment   of   death,   because  we  did    not  approve  of  the   way 
in  which   justice  is  administered  by  Orientals.       We   shall  have 
to   abetain   from  similar  interference  in  future    if   we   wish    the 
Khedive  to  rule  by  his  own  authority.    In  the  same  way,  we  must 
allow  him  to  appoint  or  dismiss  his  ministers  at  his  good  will  and 
pleasure ;  we  must  permit  him  to  attend  or  not  to  attend  to  the 
advice  of  his  Council  of  Notables,  according  as  seems  good  in  his 
own  sight.     If  I  am  told  by  my  Liberal  friends  that  the  system  of 
personal  rule  I  propose  to  re-establish  in  Egypt  involves  the  possi- 
bility, if  not  the  certainty,  of  abuses  and  exactions  being  committed, 
my  reply  would  be  that  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  ta/d ;  that  I  regret 
it  as  much  as  anybody ;  but  that  as  the  sole  effective  guarantee  against 
oppression  and  maladministration  consists  in  the  establishment  of  a 
British  protectorate,  and  as  this  is  just  what  my  friends  will  not  hear 
of,  we  must  accept  the  existence  of  abuses  inseparable  from  all  inde- 
pendent Oriental  administration.     Even,  however,  if  we  make  up  our 
minds  to  leave   the  Khedive  the  latitude  of  rule — and  misrule — 
which  is  essential  to  his  authority  over  his  own  people,  we  must  place 
an  armed  force  at  his  disposal.    Now  the  formation  of  this  army 
must  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  fix  the  condi- 
tions which  ought  to  regulate  its  composition.    Baker  Pasha's  project 
seems  to  me  as  good  a  one  as  could  be  desired,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
re-establish  the  Egyptian  army  upon  its  old  footing.    But  of  this 
necessity  I  see  no  evidence.     On  the  contrary,  a  force  of  four  or  five 
thousand  men  would,  I  believe,  be  amply  sufficient  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  Government  and  to  protect  the  public  peace  and 
order.     I  believe,  also,  that  it  ^ould  be  better  for  Egypt  if  the  com- 
position of  this  force   could   be   such  as  to   relieve  the  Egyptian 
peasantry  from  the  obligations  of  military  service.   But  the  necessary 
strength  of  the  new  army  cannot  be  determined  till  we  can  ascertain 
what  elements  of  disorder  and  disaffection  the  military  revolution  has 
left  behind  it.     The  strength  of  the  fanatical  element  in  Egypt  has 
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probably  been  immensely  exaggerated ;  but  still  this  element  does 
exist,  and  its  activity  has  been  stimulated  by  recent  events.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  whether  the  disaffection  and  bigotry  of  which 
Araby  availed  himself  have  any  resd  hold  upon  the  mass  of  the 
population  before  we  can  say  what  force  is  required  to  ke^  order. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  coontry 
that,  until  the  conditions  are  repeated  which  rendered  Araby's  revolt 
a  possibility,  there  is  no  danger  of  any  further  disturbance  of 
the  peace  of  Egypt ;  and,  if  this  conviction  is  true,  a  very  small 
force  would  be  required  for  military  purposes.  But  the  truth  of  this 
opinion  can  only  be  tested  by  experience  ;  and  too  short  a  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  to  say  what  its 
permanent  influence  has  been  upon  the  country  at  large. 

Moreover,  the  question  of  the  Egyptian  army  of  the  fnture  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  third  and  last  of  the  consideratioiu 
which  we  have  to  take  into  account  in  the  reconstruction  of  Egypt, 
namely,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  protection  of  England's 
special  and  peculiar  interests.  If  we  had  not  been  masters  of  India, 
and  if  Egypt  did  not  form  an  essential  link  in  our  communications  with 
the  East,  we  should  never  have  sent  an  army  to  Cairo.  No  doubt  the 
question  was  complicated  with  a  variety  of  collateral  issues  iriiose 
importance  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  But  still  the  &ct  remains 
that  the  cause  of  our  going  to  war  at  all  was  the  position  we  occupy 
in  India.  Now,  as  we  are  not  disposed  to  annex  Egypt,  we  are  bound 
to  take  precautions  for  the  protection  of  our  highway  to  India.  We 
cannot  sdways  be  invading  Egypt  whenever  the  security  of  our  oomr 
munications  with  India  through  the  Isthmus  is  threatened  by  internal 
disturbances  or  by  external  complications.  At  the  present  moment 
our  right  of  way  through  the  Canal  depends  not  only  upon  the 
existence  of  a  settled  and  Mendly  government  at  Cairo,  but  upon  the 
goodwill  of  an  independent  company,  over  which  we  have  very  litde 
direct  control.  The  &ct  of  our  having  gone  to  war  to  restore  order 
in  Egypt  gives  us  the  right  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  we 
shall  be  guilty  of  more  than  folly  if  we  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  our 
right.  Nothing  except  the  establishment  of  a  recognised  protecicwate 
over  Egypt  can  ever  give  us  absolute  security  in  this  respect  Bat, 
short  of  this  extreme  measure,  there  are  a  variety  of  arrangements  bf 
which  our  security  might  be  very  materially  increased.  The  Khedive^ 
for  instance,  is  authorised  by  the  terms  of  the  original  coneesdos  to 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  to  erect  forts  at  certain  points  commandiog 
the  Canal.  These  forts  might  be  erected  and  garrisoned  on  bdalf 
of  the  Khedive  by  British  troops.  Again,  a  second  canal  might  be 
constructed  imder  English  control.  Or  a  convention  might  be  con- 
cluded both  with  the  Egyptian  Government  and  the  Canal  Company 
which  would  give  us  the  guarantees  we  consider  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  our  absolute  and  uncontested  freedom  of  transit  acroa? 
the  Isthmus.     The  conclusion,  however,  of  any  such  arrangement 
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would  require  careful  study  and  prolonged  negotiations ;  and  yet  till 
some  such  arrangement  is  concluded  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  lay  down  any 
definite  programme  for  the  reconstruction  of  Egyptian  administration. 
Thus,  in  my  judgment,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  England 
can  form  for  herself,  or  still  less  propound  to  other  nations,  any 
satisfactory  plan  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Egyptian 
difficulty.  That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  our 
Government  has  recognised  the  necessity  of  leaving  an  army  of 
occupation  in  Egypt.  It  is  understood  that  our  troops  will  have  to 
remain  at  Cairo  for  a  year  or  more,  and  before  the  period  of  occupa- 
tion draws  to  a  close  we  shall  be  in  a  far  better  position  than  we 
are  at  present  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  settlement  which  would 
be  most  conducive  alike  to  the  interests  of  Europe,  of  Egypt,  and  of 
England.  The  Egyptian  difficulty  belongs  to  the  category  of  pro- 
blems to  which  the  solvitur  avrdmlando  process  especially  applies  : 
and  Egypt  is  above  all  others  a  country  where  nothing  can  be  done 
in  a  hurry. 

I  do  not  propose,  however,  that  we  should  do  nothing  for  the 
present.     Far  from  this.     I  think  no  time  should  be  lost  in  setting 
to  work  seriously  to  study  the  question  which  it  has  become  our  duty, 
as  a  nation,  to  settle.     With  that  view  I  should  recommend  the 
employment  of  a  machinery  we  have  more  than  once  employed  before 
with  success  under   similar  analogous  circumstances — that   is,   the 
despatch  to  Egypt  of  a  Special  Envoy  as  the  representative  of  the 
Queen's  G-overnment.     In  such  a  mission  there  would  be  nothing  im- 
plying distrust  of  the  ability  of  our  present  representative.     If  there 
was  the  slightest  necessity  for  so  doing,  nobody  would  bear  testi- 
mony more  readily  than  I  should  do  myself  to  the  good  sense,  ability, 
and  loyalty  with  which  my  friend  Sir  Edward  Malet  has  filled  the 
post  of  British  Minister  at  Cairo  under  circumstances  of  exceptional 
difficulty.     Sir  Edward's  great  services  are,  I  trust,  fully  recognised 
by  his  countrymen,  and  any  promotion  he  may  receive  will  be  most 
richly  deserved.     In  any  case,  so  rising  and  distinguished  a  member 
of  the  diplomatic  service  as  our  Consul-General  in  Egypt  must  at 
no  distant  date  be  promoted  to  some  higher  post ;  and  I  think  he 
himself  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there  would  be  certain 
obvious    advantages   if  the  new   order   of   things   in   Egypt  were 
inaugurated    by   the   appointment    of   a    Minister    who    has    not 
been   associated   in  any  way   with  the  vicissitudes   through   which 
the  country  has  just  passed.    If,  however,  it  were  proposed  only  to 
replace  Sir  Edward  Malet  by  some  one  occupying  the  same  rank 
and  position,  I  should  doubt  the  advantages  of  a  change  outweighing 
the  disadvantages.     My  proposal  is  that,  for  the  time  being,  the 
place  of  British  Minister  in  Cairo  should  be  filled  by  a  Special  Envoy 
with  an  exceptional  mission.     While  our  armies  occupy  Egypt,  at 
the  close  of  a  successful  campaign,  there  would  be  nothing  to  give 
offence  to  foreign  Powers  in  our  sending  out  a  Special  Envoy  for  a 
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temporary  purpose.  Such  an  Envoy,  as  direotly  representing  the 
G-ovemment,  would  have  an  authority  and  influence  which  an  ordi- 
nary Gonsul-Oeneral,  however  able,  could  not  possess ;  and  in  odd- 
sequence  he  would  be  in  a  far  better  position  for  carrying  on  the 
complicated  and  delicate  negotiations  whose  success  is  esseudalto 
the  arrangement  of  any  satisfactory  settlement.  It  would  also  be 
desirable  that,  apart  from  his  diplomatic  position,  the  Envoy  shodd 
be  a  man  of  note,  whose  personality  would  carry  weight  in  Egypt 
and  on  the  Continent ;  and  that  he  shoidd  be  known  to  possesB  tlie 
full  confidence  of  the  Government  at  home. 

England,  happily  for   herself,    is   rich   in  men  of  weight  and 
authority  and  influence  who  coidd  be  employed  on  such  a  service. 
But  there  is  one  man  whose  name  will  suggest  itself  at  once  to  all 
persons  acquainted  with  Egyptian  affairs  as  the  one  man  fitted  above 
all  others  to  represent  England  in  Egypt  at  the  present  crisis.  Hk 
name  in  question,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  that  of  Mr.  Gosdien.  lb 
public  man  of  like  eminence  is  so  well  acquainted  witii  Egypili 
affairs  or  enjoys  a  higher  personal  reputation,  both  in  Egypt  andtt 
the  Continent.     As  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister,  as  the  late  EnToy  Extn- 
ordinary  to  the  Porte,  and  as  a  statesman  who  is  certain  ere  longUi 
fill  one  of  the   highest  posts  in  any  Liberal  Administration,  Mr. 
Gt>schen  would  command  an  authority  in  Cairo  which  would  be  of  the 
utmost  service  to  England.     In  France  his  appointment  would  be 
welcomed  as  that  of  a  man  who  has  given  proof  of  his  tepii  ifbr  the 
legitimate  interests  of  France  in  Egypt ;  and  while  the  moneyed 
world  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  would  see  with  satishcdon 
the  reconstruction  of  Egypt  entrusted  to  a   man  who  thoroughl; 
understands  the  importance  of  financial  interests,  bis  countrymen 
would  have  full  confidence  in  Mr.  Gt>schen's  never  losing  sight  of  the 
£act  that  England  has  higher  and  greater  interests  in  Egypt  than 
those  relating  to  speculative  enterprise.     It  would  be  the  fonction 
of  such   an   envoy  to  examine   on  the  spot  the  arrangement  best 
calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  position ;  to  discuss  its 
bearings  confidentially  with  the  Khedive  and  his  ministers,  and  with 
the    leading  members  of   the   Egyptian  comimunity,  natiye  and 
foreign  ;  to  consult  with  the  representatives  of  the  European  Poweo 
and  of  the  great  financial  interests ;  and  then  to  submit  to  tbe 
GroverAment  at  home  the  result  of  his  investigations. 

Whether  Mr.  Ooschen  would  accept  such  a  post  is  of  course  a 
point  on  which  I  can  express  no  opinion.  But  I  am  certain  that,  if 
the  suggestion  I  have  thrown  out  should  be  thought  worthy  of  cod- 
sideration,  Mr.  Ooschen's  appointment  as  Special  Envoy  to  Cairo 
would  be  welcomed  by  those  who  have  at  heart  the  true  interests, 
not  only  of  England,  but  of  Egypt.  - 

£dwabd  Dickt. 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  QUESTION  AND   THE 

FRENCH  ALLIANCE. 

At    the   present  time,  the  solution   of  the  Egyptian   question  is 
still  shrouded  in  some  obscurity,  the  'Undenttdin  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  is  still  concealed  in  fog ;  the  Foreign  Office,  to  speak  of  that 
alone,  seems  much  too  undecided  for  us  to  refrain  from  discussing  the 
various  solutions  possible.     Who  can  say  if  such  will  be  the  case  on 
the  1  st  of  December,  when  these  pages  are  to  appear  before  my  readers  ? 
It  may  be  so ;  for  the  question  is  so  serious  a  one,  not  only  for  England 
and  France,  but  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  that  prudent  statesmen  can- 
not be  too  careful,  nor  undertake  too  minute  inquiries,  before  deciding. 
Still  it  is  not  certain  that  it  will  be  so.    And  thus  the  task  is  most 
difficult  for  the  writer  who,  whilst  having  a  clear  idea  as  regards  the 
liest  line  of  conduct  which  the  British  Government  can  adopt,  fears 
to  be  accused  at  any  moment  of  protesting  with  anger  against  settled 
facts  and  irrevocable  decisions.    May  I  be  permitted,  nevertheless,  to 
run  the  risk,  and  to  estimate  with  perfect  frankness  what  will  be  the 
inevitable  and  necessary  consequences  attendant  on  the  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  action?    If,  in  writing  this  paper,  I  cannot   but 
remember  my  nationality,  it  is  precisely  because  it  seems  to  me 
i  mpossible  to  separate  England's  interests,  properly  understood,  from 
tX\^  welfare  of  my  own  country. 
Vol.  XII.— No.  70.  3  I 
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I. 

Firstly,  and   ivithout    any  spirit   of  sterile  recrimination,  let 
US   cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  already  closed  chapters  of  tUs 
Egyptian  history.     We  know  very  well  what  a  justly  privileged  posi- 
tion the  happy  combat  at  Tel-el-Kebir  has  given  the  English  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.     The  victory  of  Sir  Garnet  Wokeley  over  Arabrs 
bands  was  one  of  civilisation  over  barbarism ;  we  warmly  applauded 
and  congratulated  your  country,  and  oiir  discontent  was  extieme 
against  those  nervous  and  short-sifted  politicians  whose  damouis 
prevented  France  from  being  in  Egypt  what  she  was  in  the  Crimea, 
in  China,  and  in  Mexico — the  companion  and  equal  of  England.  But 
if  the  Cabinet  tmder  M.  de  Freycinet's  direction  is  guilty  of  a  capital 
fault  in  abandoning  the  defence  of  om:  rights  and  interests  in  Egypt— 
which  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  saying  tiiat  these  rights  themselves  m 
abandoned — can  you  affirm  that  England's  conduct  is  perfectly  spot- 
less, and  that  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  has  followed  from  beginning  to 
end  an  absolutely  correct  line  of  conduct  ?     A  quiet  examination  of 
the  facts  proves  that  it  is  not  so,  and  that  both  England  and  Fiance 
were  in  fault.     In  all  this  episode  of  the  military  revolution  of  Cairo, 
England,  as  well  as  our  country,  has  a  series  of  errors  to  confess. 
That  our  errors  are  greater  and  graver  than  yours  is  undoubted;  and 
for  this  reason  (I  do  not  say  for  this  only  reason),  that  you  were  in 
fault  in  the  first  act,  whilst  we  were  guilty  in  the  third  one.  But  the 
errors  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  30th  of  January  and  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  however  serious  they  may  have  been,  gave  prejudice  to  the 
French  nation  alone,  whilst  the  passive  errors  of  England  are  thefiist 
cause  of  all  the  ruins  and  catastrophes  which  have  overwhelmed  Egypt 
under  Arabi's  ridiculous  dictatorship.     Even  if  the  politics  of  the 
Foreign  Office  had  been  infallible  during  the  crisis,  it  would  not  be  a 
solid  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  English  Grovermnent  to  consider 
itself  all-powerful  in  Egypt,  and  to  take  so  great  an  advantage  from 
its  easy  victory.     But,  English  diplomacy  having  no  right  to  be 
considered  as  impeccable,  there  is,  we  believe,  an  additional  reason 
for  the  Cabinet  and  the  Parliament  to  prove  wise  and  moderate,  that 
is  to  say  equitable,  or,  again,  jealous  of  England's  real  interests,  which 
are  not  those  of  a  vain  coterie  always  eager  for  national  gloriole  and 
chawvinisme. 

The  grave  mistakes  of  English  policy  in  Egypt  date  as  &r  hack 
as  December  1881  and  January  1882.  The  Foreign  Office  at  that 
period  failed  to  understand,  with  that  clearness  and  rapidity  for  which 
it  is  generally  praised,  how  serious  and  dangerous  the  situation  of 
Egypt  had  grown ;  for  we  energetically  refuse  to  believe  in  th«  sham 
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ignorance  imputed  to  it  by  some,  s^nd  which  would  have  beeu  worse 
than  a  mistake.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  shower  praises  on  the  states* 
man  who  was  at  that  time  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  nor  to  assert 
that  he  gave  proof  of  much  foresight  and  acuteness  in  perceiving  at 
once,  .directly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Gooncil  of  Notables  at  Cairo,  to 
what  alarming  complications  the  disorder  in  Egypt  was  about  to  give 
rise.  M.  Gambetta  simply  made  use  of  his  eyes  and  ears — a  thing 
which  can  only  be  wondered  at  in  countries,  and  in  times,  where 
people  close  their  eyes  and  stop  up  their  ears.  Such  a  time  of  blindness 
and  deafness  was  the  whole  winter  of  1881-82,  and  our  two  cbuntries 
were  not  alone  in  that  case ;  they  seem  to  have  shared  their  &te 
with  the  whole  of  Europe.  We  could  evidently  count  on  the  fingers 
of  a  single  hand  the  politicians  who,  on  the  15  th  of  December,  thought 
with  Al  Gambetta  (despatch  to  M.  Challemel-Lacour)  that  a  serious 
storm  was  preparing  at  Cairo.  Were  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Granville  among  these  perspicacious  few  ?  We  have  some  reason  to 
think  so,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent.  Assuredly,  they  suspected  that 
matters  were  in  a  bad  pass  and  were  getting  worse  in  Egypt ;  but  they 
were  by  no  means  sure  that  the  Chamber  of  Notables  was  a  sham 
assembly,  Arabi  an  ambitious  intriguer  encouraged  and  suborned  by 
the  fanatic  Council  of  Constantinople,  and  the  national  party  a 
ludicrous  invention  of  some  badly  informed  or  too  well  paid  journal- 
ists. Between  London  and  Cairo  there  was  as  it  were  a  cloud  of  fog, 
which  did  not  exist,  I  will  not  say  between  Paris  and  Egypt,  but 
between  the  palace  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  and  the  barracks  of  Kasr-el- 
Nile.  Thence  arose  all  the  hesitations,  indecisions,  perplexities,  half- 
measures,  and  delays  which  characterised  English  tactics,  after  M. 
Gambetta's  conversation  with  Lord  Lyons  on  that  same  date,  the  15th 
of  December — a  conversation  for  which  M.  Gtunbetta  has  been  very 
unjustly  blamed,  as  if  he  were  culpable  in  having  discerned  clearly 
what  others  saw  but  vaguely,  or  did  not  perceive  at  all.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  English  Cabinet  accepted  the  French  Prime  Minister's 
suggestion,  that  when  the  Chamber  of  Notables  should  meet  again, 
England  and  France  were  to  take  a  simultaneous  and  identical  step, 
inform  the  Khedive  of  the  intentions  of  the  two  allied  powers,  and 
afford  him  support  against  the  hostile  intrigues  by  which  he  was 
encompassed.  I  am  also  aware  that,  in  spite  of  the  delays  and 
contretemps  which  the  Blue  Bcok  and  the  Yellow  Book  mention  but 
cursorily  and  incompletely.  Lord  Granville  signed  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen's  Government,  on  the  7th  of  January,  that  very  note  which 
gave  the  Khedive  to  understand  not  only  that  France  and  England 
would  not  allow  their  position  in  Egypt  to  be  disturbed,  but  that 
they  would  always  be  ready  to  act  hand  in  hand  to  maintain  their 
previous  treaties,  contracts,  and  decrees  which  are  their  privileges 
and  guarantees.    Nor  do  I  forget  that  Lord  Lyons's  attitude  in  Paris 
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and  the  declaration  of  the  Queen's  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  M. 
Challemel-Lacour  were  categoric  confirmation  of  the  note  of  the  7th 
of  January,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  if  the  English  Qovermnent  was 
unwilling  to  take  an  engagement  as  to  any  definite  line  of  action  for 
the  future,  there  was  one  policy  it  distinctly  promised  not  to  pursue- 
viz,  to  enter  Egypt  without  having  come  to  an  understanding  with 
France.  But  however  it  may  be,  it  remains  evident  that  the  British 
Government  failed  by  lack  of  decision  at  the  very  turning-point,  and 
that,  whilst  the  French  Prime  Minister  was  clear-sighted  in  regard  of 
England  as  well  as  of  France,  public  opinion  in  England  experienced 
the  influence  of  certain  Tories  who  believed  that  it  would  be  best  to 
slacken  the  proceedings  as  mueh  as  possible,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  opportunity  for  entering  the  Nile  valley  without  France.  I 
have  no  intention  whatever  to  recriminate,  but  I  only  wish  these 
historical  facts  to  be  clearly  understood,  the  truth  being  that  the 
hesitation  of  the  English  Government  to  suppress  the  first  acts  of  the 
insurrection  plotted  by  the  military  camarilla  at  Cairo  was  much 
more  than  a  lack  of  cordiality  towards  us  and  our  alliance ;  it  was,  as 
far  as  Egyptian  matters  are  concerned,  pernicious  and  deplorable  to 
the  highest  degree.  It  encouraged  the  spirit  of  rebellion  among 
Arabics  partisans.  It  helped  to  kindle  and  to  rouse  a  fire,  which  a 
bucket  of  water  shed  at  the  proper  time  would  have  extinguished, 
into  a  conflagration  where  lives  and  treasures  have  been  uselessly 
destroyed. 

Thus,  although  the  co-operation  of  France  was  refused  to  England 
at  the  third  act  of  the  Egyptian  drama,  it  is  because  England  refused 
to  act  entirely  with  France  in  the  first  act  (when,  if  her  co-operation 
had  been  accorded  without  hesitation,  there  would  have  been  no 
bloody  drama  at  all,  but  only  two  or  three  short  scenes  promptly  con- 
cluded)— it  is,  I  repeat,  England's  first  mistake  which  caused  all  the 
subsequent  mischief.  Our  mistake,  viz.  our  awkward  abstention  in 
August  and  September,  has  done  prejudice  neither  to  Egypt,  where 
all  the  harm  was  already  done  ;  nor  to  England,  which  did  not  require 
our  aid  to  disperse  in  double-quick  time  the  thirty  thousand  ma- 
rauders at  Tel-el-Kebir.  But  the  English  mistake — the  indecision  of 
the  Foreign  Office  which  allowed  its  agent  to  declare,  contrary  to  all 
custom,  that  the  Joint  Note  was  but  a  platonic  document — ^proved  a 
great  misfortune  to  Egypt  itself.  It  contributed  to  prepare  the  ruin 
of  the  colonies  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  perhaps  to  endanger  for 
years  the  whole  future  of  the  Levant.  This,  we  believe,  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  In  September  last,  Arabi's  band  had  reached  the 
maxi/rnum  of  force,  discipline,  and  confidence;  the  rebels  were  intoxi- 
cated by  the  impunity  of  the  Alexandrian  massacres,  and  by  all  the 
falsehoods  their  chiefs  told  them  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  English 
fleet  and  tlie  approach  of  a  Turkish  army.    It  was  during  that  re- 
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doubtable  time  of  the  year  when  Bonaparte  himself,  at  the  head  of 
his  seasoned  legions,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  himself  powerless 
against  the  murderous  inclemency  of  the  climate.  Now,  what  efforts 
were  required  to  scatter  Arabi's  army  to  the  four  comers  of  the  desert, 
to  reduce  that  boisterous  insurrection  to  the  shadow  of  a  shadow,  to 
dissolve  that  pseudo-national  party  which  professed  to  have  discovered 
the  principles  of  1789  under  the  dust  of  the  ancient  hypogees  ?  How 
little,  indeed,  sufficed  to  produce  so  great  a  change  I  A  few  regi- 
ments of  Highlanders  and  some  Indian  squadrons,  in  rushing  forward 
during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  What  effort,  then,  would  have  been 
required  in  the  months  of  January  and  February  1882,  when  Arabi 
was  but  just  beginning  to  exalt  himself,  when  the  soldiers  of  Cairo  still 
felt  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  Europeans,  and  when  the  Khedive  was 
still  the  respected  and  proud  Effendinah?  A  hundred  English 
poUcemen  and  a  hundred  French  gendarmes  would  have  been  too 
many,  as  M.  Gambetta  proclaimed.  Yes ;  but  the  Foreign  Office 
should  have  shown  more  sincerity  and  cordiality  in  its  dealings  with 
France  at  that  moment ;  and  this  sincerity  was  precisely  wanting. 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  press  should  have  known  more 
exactly  what  was  going  on  in  Egypt ;  and  this  also  was  wanting.  I  am 
personally  able  to  assert  that,  about  last  spring,  the  English  politicians 
had  as  many  illusions  as  the  French  about  the  mock-national  party, 
and  the  cowardly  bandit,  who,  after  having  caused  Alexandria  to  be 
impregnated  with  petroleum  and  set  fire  to  by  released  convicts,  fled 
with  all  despatch  from  Tel-el-Kebir  at  the  first  gun-shot.  When 
once,  by  lack  of  sincerity  and  exact  information,  the  proper  oppor- 
tunity was  allowed  to  pass  by,  the  little  fire  kindled  in  the  Cairo 
barracks  grew  to  that  terrible  conflagration  which  destroyed  Alexan- 
dria and  made  Lower  Egypt  a  heap  of  ruins. 

This  acknowledged,  I  am  the  first  to  confess  that  during  the 
second  act  of  the  drama,  from  the  fall  of  the  Gambetta  Cabinet  to  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  by  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  the  mistakes 
are  divided,  though  unequally,  between  the  French  Cabinet  of 
the  30th  of  January,  which  added  one  error  to  the  other,  and  the 
English  Cabinet,  which  required  almost  five  long  months  to  open  its 
eyes,  painfully  and  slowly,  to  events  which  had  been  announced  as 
early  as  the  15th  of  December.  I  am  also  the  first  to  declare  that, 
during  the  third  and  last  act,  the  conduct  of  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
James's  was  as  worthy  of  a  great  people,  careful  of  its  honour  and 
its  interests,  as  the  demeanour  of  the  Freycinet  Ministry  was  un- 
worthy of  France  and  of  the  Republic.  I  feel  no  reluctance  to  be 
quite  impartial.  And  I  beg  to  observe  that,  though  there  be  little 
merit  to  render  homage,  in  an  English  Beview,  to  the  firmness  shown 
by  the  English  Cabinet  after  the  Alexandria  massacres,  and  to  the 
noble  unanimity  displayed  on  this  national  question  by  all  yoiu* 
political  parties,  still  there  was  a  slight  merit  on  our  part  in  rendering 
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this  homage  at  the  very  moment  it  was  due,  as  some  of  us  have  leadily 
done  in  the  French  press;  for  instance  in  the  Ripublique Ffxm^isej 
or  the  Journal  dea  DSbata,  the  Temps,  and  the  Bevue  PoUtique. 
M.  de  Freycinet,  M.  Glemenceau,  and  their  friends  endeavomed  to 
stir  up  against  England — who  was  doing  her  duty,  whilst  France  was 
not  doing  hers — the  old  and  fatal  animosities  which  all  men  of  good 
sense  had  done  their  best  to  bury  and  extinguish.  We — ^and  this  re- 
quired some  courage — did  our  best  to  defeat  their  senseless  endeavonis. 
Disregarding  the  calumnies  and  abuse  with  which  the  intransigeant 
and  reactionary  gazettes  assailed  us,  we  openly  and  loudly  declared 
that  the  Grovemment  of  the  Queen,  in  bombarding  Alexandria  and 
sending  troops  to  Ismailia,  truly  served  the  sacred  cause  of  cinlisa- 
tion.  We  openly  avowed  ourselves  on  the  side  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  and  against  Arabi;  and  this,  not  only  in  spite  of  the 
Arahiata  in  Paris,  but  at  a  time  when  the  immense  majority  of  Hot 
European  press,  at  Berlin,  Bome,  Vienna,  and  Constantinople,  loudly 
uttered  the  wish  that  the  English  troops  might  experience  a  cmelaDd 
bloody  defeat  in  Egypt.  Ought  not  this  to  suffice  to  show  how  perfect 
has  been  our  loyalty  towards  England  ?  I  should  imagine  that  tida 
might  give  us  the  right  to  be  listened  to  with  some  attention  at 
the  present  time,  not  only  as  politicians  who  have  shown  some  per- 
spicacity at  the  beginning  of  the  crisis,  but  also  as  England's  trae 
friends  and  sincere  well*wishers. 


11. 

Excepting  the  moments  when   they  are  bewildered  by  their 
passions,  political  men  are  led  in  their  public  acts  by  two  piindpai 
considerations,  just  as  are  common  mortals  in  their  everyday  Ufe — 
what  is  just  and  what  is  usefuL    According  to  Cicero,  that  most 
honest  of  Bomans,  nothing  can  be  truly  useful  unless  it  be  completely 
just.     According   to    that  great    politician  and  patriot,  Macfaia* 
velli,  many  things  are  useful  which  certainly  are  not  just.    In  my 
opinion  the  Florentine  thinker  and  the  Boman  philosopher  are  both 
right.     It  is  incontestable  that  measures  contrary  to  justice  may  give, 
not  only  for  the  moment,  but  during  a  long  lapse  of  time,  vety 
satisfactory  and  advantageous  results.    It  is  not  leas  certain  that  in 
this  world  nothing  is  profitable  in  the  long  run  of  time  but  what  is 
based  on  equity.    Statesmen  may  always  be  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories :  those  who  say, '  What  care  I  what  happens  after  me?'  and  those 
who,  in  whatever  they  may  do,  never  neglect  to  consider  what  the 
following  day  or  age  may  bring.     In  which  of  these  two  categories 
would  the  men  who  govern  England  wish  to  be  placed,  as  r^;aid8  the 
actual    Egyptian  problem?     Some    among  them,  in   1870,   have 
deliberately  taken    rank  in  the  first  category,  when,  too   selfiah, 
or  •  too  comfortable  in  their  warm  nest,  they  were  guilty'  of  the 
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imprudence  of  letting  France  floander  in  a  sea  of  difficulties  and  xniii* 
fortunes  without  stretching  out  a  hand  to  help  her,  or  maluDg  the 
slightest  attempt  in  her  favour.  This  was  to  the  detriment  of 
British  interests  throughout  the  world.  Do  they  at  the  present  time 
wish  to  commit  the  not  less  serious,  perhaps  even  more  serious,  fault  of 
losing  the  alliance  of  the  French  Bepublic,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
upon  themselves  the  most  heavy  burden — ^nay,  the  whole  Eastern 
Question — at  a  very  near  date?  This  is,  in  reality,  the  problem 
which  should  be  reflected  upon  by  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
looking  at  things  from  the  proper  point  of  view.  The  short-sighted 
alone  will  say :  *  To  proclaim  joint  control  is  a  matter  which  only 
interests  the  bondholders.  Our  military  occupation  of  Port  Said  can 
only  vex  M.  de  Lesseps.  To  establish  an  English  protectorate  at  Cairo 
will  be  simply  to  assure  the  security  and  peace  of  Egypt.*  In  all  this 
kind  of  reasoning,  which  runs  through  the  English  papers  since  the 
happy  skirmish  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  there  is  an  optical  illusion  greatly  to 
be  dreaded.  Ask  all  historians;  they  will  all  tell  you  that  the 
greatest  political  questions  have  begun  by  looking  very  slight. 
Occupying  or  not  occupying  the  village  of  La  Haie-Sainte  is  in  itself 
a  thing  of  little  importance.  To  lose  it  was,  for  Napoleon,  to  lose 
France. 

I  will  not  cavil  over  secondary  questions.  Has  England  atoned 
for  abstaining  from  action  at  the  beginning  by  what  she  has  done 
since  the  month  of  July — by  the  firnmess  shown  by  the  whole  nation 
when  onca  war  was  declared,  by  crushing  the  most  odious  tyranny  that 
existed,  by  delivering  Egypt  from  the  pretorians,  and  saving  Cairo 
together  with  its  marvellous  treasiures  of  art  ?  I  readily  acknowledge 
that  she  has  done  so.  Is  it  entirely  true  to  affirm  that  the  fact  of 
having  dispersed  Arabi's  bands  and  re-established  the  Khedive  in  his 
capital  gives  England  absolute  liberty  to  take  what  resolutions  she 
pleases  respecting  Egypt's  future?  No  diplomatist,  no  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  international  right,  could  think  so  ; 
and  nevertheless  I  will  say  no  more  about  it,  being  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  always  better  to  make  as  much  allowance  as  possible  for  the 
opinions  contrary  to  our  own.  To  put  the  question  under  debate  as 
clearly  as  possible,  let  us  frankly  state  that  England,  in  consequence 
of  her  successful  campaign,  is  al/most  equally  free  to  choose  between 
three  courses  of  action. 

1.  She  may  consider  the  occupation  of  Lower  Egypt  as  a  sort  of 
confiscation  (I  do  not  say  conquest),  and  reduce  the  restored  Khedive 
to  the  rank  of  an  Indian  rajah. 

2.  She  may  submit  the  settlement  of  Egyptian  affairs  to,  or  let 
them  be  submitted  to,  a  congress. 

3.  She  may  re-establish  the  stahts  quo  ante  Ardbi ;  that  is  to  say, 
after  setting  the  Khedive  free  from  the  suzerainty  of  the  principal 
accoToplice  of  the  colonels,  she  may  restore  to  him  that  plenitude  ct 
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power  which  the  authors  of  the  pronundaraiento  of  Cairo  have  torn 
from  him,  and  respect  the  position  of  France  in  the  Nile  vallej, 
after  having  replaced  the  Egyptian  anny  by  a  gendarmery  com- 
posed of  better  elements,  and  after  having,  according  to  her  just 
dae,  claimed  and  received  an  indemnity  for  the  costs  of  the  war. 

Alay  I  here  frankly  repeat  what  I  have  several  times  said  in  the 
French  press :  ^  If  I  were  an  Englishman  I  should  recoil  from  the  first 
solution  as  from  the  most  deceitful  of  mirages ;  the  second  one  would 
appear  to  me  a  dupery ;  whilst  I  should  consider  that  the  third  contain? 
all  that  equity  and  prudence  can  claim  as  well  as  the  Tnaximum  of 
profit  that  a  great  nation  has  the  right  to  derive  from  an  expeditioD 
which  ha3  done  it  great  honour,  but  has  proved  costly,  and  was 
believed  for  a  while  to  be  very  difficult.' 

Let  us  examine  the  first  solution.  Oh !  assuredly  it  cannot  be 
denied ;  it  is  a  brilliant  one.  English  Egypt !  The  ancient  land  of 
the  Pharaohs  an  English  vassal ;  the  suzerainty  of  Mehemet  All's 
nephew  removed  from  Stamboul  to  London ;  the  sacred  Nile,  the  old 
mysterious  Yaro,  become  a  tributary  of  the  Thames  1  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  all  this  must  sound  agreeably  to  English  ears  ;  it  must 
be  considerably  more  pleasant  than  the  spectacle  of  boycotted  Jreland. 
We  are  aware  that  this  solution  has  for  years  been  thought  of  and 
regarded  in  a  favourable  light  by  some  EngUsh  politicians.  It  was 
spoken  of  some  fifteen  years  since,  in  a  brilliant  diplomatic  essay,  by  a 
young  Sadical  statesman.  It  was  very  dear  to  the  romantic  author  of 
Tancred,  Endymiorij  and  the  ^  Mistake  about  Cyprus.'  I  can  well 
understand  that  it  is  very  seductive  to  a  poet.  But  to  a  statesman ! 
Whom  did  Plato  expel  from  his  Bepublic — poets,  or  professional 
politicians  ? 

All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.  Let  us  see  what  lies  imdemeath 
this  brilliant  gilding. 

First  of  all,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith,  a  not  altogether  loyal 
nor  honest  method  of  proceeding.  When  England,  abandoned  by  us, 
armed  herself  for  war  in  July,  what  did  she  say  to  Europe  to  justify 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  and  the  landing  of  her  troops  under 
Sir  Garnet  on  the  borders  of  the  Canal  ?  She  said  then,  as  we  said  in 
concert  with  her  in  the  Joint  Note,  that  intervention  in  Egypt  had 
but  one  aim — the  re-establishment  of  order  which  was  troubled  by  the 
mutinous  plots  of  the  rioters.  A  rebellious  soldier  had  taken  the 
throne  from  its  lawful  possessor,  from  the  most  loyal  and  faithful  of 
England's  friends.  It  was  to  restore  the  government  of  Egypt  to 
Tewfik  Pasha  that  the  English  troops  entered  a  foreign  country,  and 
that  the  English  fleet  bombarded  Alexandria.  Great  Britain  had  not 
spoken  of  a  conquest  nor  of  a  confiscation.  Now  that  the  war  ^ 
ended  and  the  rebtls  dispersed,  if  England  were  to  keep  for 
herself  the  dominion  she  has  torn  from  Arabi,  if  she  were  to  become 
a  usurper  to  reward  herself  for  having  chastised  usurpers,  what  Jaith 
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could  be  placed  in  treaties,  and  would  the  promise  made  by  a  nation 
be  anything  else  than  a  derision  ? 

I  believe  it  will  suffice  to  state  the  question,  considering  we  have 
to  do  with  the  man  who  wrote  the  letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  who 
restored  the  Ionian  Isles  to  Greece,  who  condemned  the  afiair  of 
Cyprus  and  the  war  with  the  Boers.  .  .  . 

^  But,  my  dear  sir,  no  reasonable  English  brain  has  ever  seriously 
thought  of  conquering  Egypt.  You  are  like  Don  Quixote,  fighting 
against  windmills.  We  have  reseated  Tewfik  on  his  throne.  Our 
intention  is  to  leave  him  absolutely  free  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers 
and  in  all  the  details  of  his  government.  We  claim  but  one  thing — 
the  suppression  of  everything  which  formerly  served  as  a  pretext  for 
agitation :  for  instance,  the  joint  control,  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte. 
Then,  as  a  safeguard  to  order,  we  require  that  the  Egyptian  army  be 
commanded  by  English  officers  and  that  an  English  garrison  protect 
Port  Said.' 

There  is  an  admirable  dialogue  in  the  Bourgeois  GentUhomme  : 

Monsieur  Jourdain,  There  are  some  silly  people  who  try  to  make  out  that  my 
father  was  a  shopkeeper. 

CovieUe.  He,  a  shopkeeper  ?  It  is  pure  slacder.  He  was  never  a  shopkeeper. 
He  was  a  very  obliging  man,  as  well  as  a  very  active  one ;  and  as  he  was  a  con- 
notsseur  in  stufis,  he  used  to  go  about  and  choose  them  at  the  markets,  have  them 
brought  home,  and  distribute  them  among  his  friends  in  exchange  for  money. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  I  am  delighted  to  have  made  your  acquaintance,  since 
you  can  hear  witness  to  me  that  my  father  was  a  gentleman. 

Monsieur  Jourdain's  father  a  cloth  draper !  To  throw  aside  all 
French  influence  in  Egypt,  take  the  command  of  the  army  under  the 
name  of  Gendarmery,  to  make  Port  Said  the  connecting  link  between 
Aden  and  Malta,  to  buy  the  Khedive's  tribute  to  the  Sultan  by  a 
loan  of  9,000,000^.,  as  has  been  proposed  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  to 
put  Tewfik  into  leading-strings — all  this  is  not  the  same  as  con- 
fiscating the  valley  of  the  Nile!  .  .  .  It  really  appears  that  you  number 
seTeral  Coviellea  in  the  English  press.  But  we  are  not  all  of  us  like 
Monsieur  Jourdain.  We  have  for  too  long  a  time  been  contented  with 
fine  speeches  not  to  wish  for  something  more  substantial.  There  was 
once  a  bishop  of  pleasant  temper  who  had  a  superb  capon  served  up  to 
him  on  a  certain  Friday :  Ego  te  baptizo  carpam,  quoth  he  in  blessing 
the  fat  bird — and  his  conscience  was  at  rest.  We  know  the  trick  ;  and 
I  may  say,  without  mincing  matters.  Whatever  name  you  may  give 
the  thing,  with  whatever  sauce  it  may  be  prepared,  we  shall  admit 
of  no  illusion.  Under  whatever  terms  the  confiscating  of  Egypt  be 
disguised,  be  it  open  or  hypocritical,  confiscation  is  confiscation  and 
nothing  else.  Be  the  conquest  official  or  secret,  it  remains  the  same— 
I  mean  to  say,  a  violation  of  right. 

So  much  for  the  moral  mistake.  Let  us  now  consider  the  political 
one,  which,  according  to  Talleyrand,  is  something  worse  than  the 
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former.  One  thing  is  certain :  to  destroy  Frencli  influence  at  Cairo, 
to  take  hold  of  Egypt  with  the  right  hand  or  with  the  left,  is  a  good 
stroke  of  business,  a  wonderfully  good  capture.  Egypt  is  the  richest 
storehouse  in  the  world.  It  is  at  once  the  key  to  the  Meditoxanean 
and  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  is  no  necessity  to  lu-ge  the  pmnt. 
But  at  what  cost  would  this  be  done  ? 

First  of  all,  at  the  cost  of  the  French  alliance.    There  can  be  no 
hesitation  about  it.    That  we  were  seriously  in  the  wrong  last  July 
is  certain ;  who  proclaimed  this  louder  than  we  ourselves  ?    But  even 
supposing  that  England's  wrongs  towards  us  in  January  last— and 
this  is  not  so — did  not  make  up  for  our  wrongs  towards  her  in  the 
month  of  July,  is  this  a  reason  for  the  present  Cabinet  at  St.  James's  to 
make  light  of  the  friendship  of  France  ?  I  leave  utterly  aside  the 
question  of  sentiment — ^though  this  certainly  might  be  of  some  wdght 
— the  memory  of  fifty  years'  cordial  and  compact  co-operation  through- 
out the  world  for  the  cause  of  civilisation.     Let  us  look  at  things  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  from  a  political,  industrial,  and  commercial 
point  of  view  ;  let  us  see  if  the  rejection  of  our  friendship  would  not 
be  as  great  a  misfortune — nay,  perhaps  a  greater  one — ^to  Elnglandthan 
to  ourselves.     It  is  all  very  well  to  acquire  new  sources  of  riches. 
But  one  must  have  the  proper  issues  to  sell  or  exchange  them.    I  do 
not  say  that  confiscating  Egypt  would  bring  about  the  closing  of  the 
great  French  markets  to  English  manu£Etctures.    No ;  but  thoroughly 
good  treaties  of  commerce  are  only  possible  between  vexy  friendly 
and  allied  nations,  which  have  full  confidence  in  each  other.    Would 
they  have,  confidence  in  each  other  the  day  England  laid  a  chum  to 
the  right  of  acting  alone  in  that  Egypt  which  has  been  the  wotk  of 
France  almost  as  xnuch  as  of  the  Nile,  whose  past  the  annies  of  the 
first  Bepublic  have  called  into  light,  to  which  a  French  txavdler 
brought  the  cotton-plant  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Mehemet  Ali,^  to 
which  another  Frenchman  gave  the  Canal  of  Suez,  that  has,  bo  to  say, 
separated  Egypt  firom  barbarism,  and  from  African  made  it  European  ? 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  so,  as  it  would  be  unwise  to  sappoee 
that  the  French  Bepublic  is  doomed  to  have  always  incapable  and 
feeble  ministers,    A  great  part  of  the  nation  was  evidently  deceived 
and  made  to  lose  its  senses  by  M.  de  Freycinet.     Such  frights  last 
but  for  an  hour  in  a  country  like  ours ;  and  without  speaking  farther 

'  Few  persons  are  aware  that,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Mehemet  All,  grandfather  of 
Ismail  Pacha,  the  ootton-plant  was  unknown  in  Lower  Kgypt.  A  Ptenchmmn  who 
was  traveUing  in  the  Sondan  was  the  first  to  make  Mehemet  All  acquainted  with  thife 
seeds  upon  his  return  to  Cairo.  He  had  observed  two  varieties  of  this  plant  growing 
in  the  Soudan,  where  it  appeared  to  be  indigenous ;  this  corroborated  the  aooonnt 
given  by  the  historian  Pliny  of  the  wool-bearing  trees  of  Ethiopia.  The  far^seeliig 
ruler,  Mehemet  Ali,  at  once  perceived  the  importance  of  this  disooveiy,  ud  he 
employed  the  Frenchman  to  establish  plantations  in  Lower  Egypt.  Theythxote 
luxuriantly,  and  cotton  became  a  staple  production  of  the  country  upon  a  limited 
scale,  until  the  sudden  demand,  owing  to  the  American  Civil  War,  called  forUx  the 
maximum  producing  powers  of  the  Egyptian  Delta.  (Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker.) 
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of  M.  de  Freycinet — who,  we  may  be  perfectly  persuaded,  has  been 
definitively  put  aside  together  with  the  politics  he  upheld — one 
must  be  blind  not  to  perceive  that  a  strong  and  praiseworthy  political 
reaction  has  commenced,  a  reaction  truly  French  and  truly  Republican, 
of  which  M.  Duclerc's  accession  to  power  was  the  signal.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  a  very  important  fraction  of  the  French  democracy 
was  subject  to  a  certain  uneasiuess  and  nervousness  resulting  from  the 
war  of  1870;  at  present  they  are  ashamed  of  their  timidity  and 
feebleness  of  yesterday,  and  will  but  be  the  firmer  and  more  resolute 
in  the  future. 

I  confess  it :  if  French  spirit  was  always  at  the  same  low-water- 
mark as  it  was  in  July,  1882,  England  might  try  her  luck  without 
a  scruple.  But  this  want  of  spirit,  this  low-water*mark,  is  an  ex- 
ception in  our  history.  There  have  been  days  when  the  Thames  and 
the  Bhine  were  not  filled  to  overflowing ;  and  then,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  hoiu-s,  have  again  swelled  into  great  rivers.  No,  a  thousand 
times  no  ;  France  is  not  merely  a  kind  of  larger  Belgium  or  Switzer- 
land, and  if  it  be  ungrateful  to  treat  it  as  such,  while  there  are  so 
many  who  fought  at  Inkermann  and  Sebastopol  still  alive,  it  is  yet 
still  worse  policy.  It  is  never  well  to  be  alone  in  the  wide  worlds 
even  for  such  a  country  as  Great  Britain ;  even  when  protected  by 
the  silver  streak ;  even  after  having  gained  the  victory  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  contest  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  merit,  or  that  of  his 
gallant  soldiers.  Whilst  all  the  German  and  Italian  papers  wished 
they  should  perish  in  the  Libyan  desert,  we,  in  spite  of  clamours, 
proclaimed  our  hope  that  they  might  gain  the  victory,  and  we  did 
that  too  openly  for  us  to  be  suspected  now.  But  this  victory  was  not 
gained  without  difficulty,  and  God  knows  that  Arabi's  bands  were 
feeble  and  cowardly  enough  I  If  I  rememb^  rightly,  there  was  not 
a  single  English  paper  which  did  not,  during  the  whole  month  of 
August,  lament  on  the  sad  revelations  brought  to  light  by  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  concerning  the  state  of  the  English  military 
Tegvmen.  Whilst  things  are  in  this  state,  it  would  scarcely  be  wise 
wantonly  to  give  up  the  friendship  of  the  French  nation ;  not  that 
there  could  ever  be  the  slightest  probability  of  a  war  between  our  two 
countries — criminal  is  he  who  could  ever  cherish  so  mad  an  idea ! — ^but 
because  our  army  mighty  one  day  or  another,  be  not  an  indifiEerent 
help  to  England  in  those  sudden  changes  of  fortune  and  unlooked-for 
events  which  so  often  take  place  in  our  century. 

Behold !  A  prophet  has  risen  up  from  the  depths  of  the  Soudan ;  he 
has  already  taken  possession  of  Obeid^  he  will  perhaps  storm  Kartoimi, 
and  will  rush  down  upon  Egypt  like  a  torrent.  Is  that  an  agreeable 
prospect  for  those  who  have  read  General  Boberts's  masterly  study  of 
the  vices  of  your  military  organisation  ?  And  suppose  the  Eastern 
Question  were  to  be  opened  afresh  to-morrow,  would  not  England 
have  some  cause  for  alarm  at  seeing  herself  absolutely  isolated,  between 
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hostile  Bussda  and  indifferent  France,  before  Austria,  always  eager 
for  new  conquests  towards  the  East,  and  Prussia,  perhaps  also  desir- 
ous of  some  new  seaports  on  the  North  Sea  ?  Mark  this  well :  in 
the  last  two  Oriental  crises,  in  1853  and  1877,  Egypt  remained  out- 
side the  circle  of  war,  like  a  sort  of  Mussulman  Belgium.  But  if 
England  takes  possession  of  it,  some  way  or  other  it  will  become  the 
principal  scene  of  the  struggle.  The  whole  battle  will  be  carried 
from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Canal  of  Suez.  Will  not  England  that 
day  regret  the  absence  of  France,  so  uselessly  offended  and  scorned  ? 

And  let  me  not  be  referred  to  the  affairs  of  Tunis  by  way  of  reply, 
as  has  already  been  done  for  others.  The  case,  there,  is  something 
quite  different.  Cyprus  balances  Tunis.  It  is  the  result  of  a  formal 
understanding  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878.  We  are  quits. 
To  talk  to  us  now  about  Tunis  when  Egypt  is  in  question,  is  to 
imitate  those  dishonest  creditors  who  present  their  bill  after  it  has 
been  already  paid.  The  bill  was  receipted  by  Lord  Salisbury.  'We 
have  kept  the  receipt.  We  will  say  no  more ;  all  chicanery  in  the 
matter  would  be  unworthy  of  England ;  and  it  is  also  a  silly  joke  of 
the  Times  to  offer  us  generous  compensations  in  Congo,  or  Madagascar, 
or  Terre  Nenve.  It  is  a  principle  in  law,  that  one  cannot  give  to  a 
man  what  is  already  his,  or  what  does  not  belong  to  the  would-be 
donor.  M.  de  Freycinet  is  no  longer  minister ;  we  must  call  tJiis  to 
mind.  You  might  just  as  well  say  to  us,  ^  But  are  you  not  in 
possession  of  Algeria  ?  Be  good  boys.  Go  quietly  out  of  Cairo.  We 
will  acknowledge  your  right  to  stop  at  Algiers  and  Orau' — as  to  talk 
to  us  about  Tunis  and  Madagascar. 

If  I  were  not  afraid  of  becoming  wearisome,  I  could  mention  a 
hundred  other  consequences,  fatal  to  England,  which  would  result 
were  the  friendship  existing  between  the  two  countries  to  be  broken— 
the  divisions  which  would  arise  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  we 
have  such  great  and  common  interests — ^the  counter-blow  which 
would  be  felt  at  Panama  ^ — the  encouragement  it  would  give  to  all  the 
enemies  of  England,  as  also  to  those  of  France.  The  rupture  of  the 
Franc(x-English  alliance  is  the  great  thing  at  which  Prince  Bismarck 
has  worked  with  such  obstinacy  during  the  recent  events.  Is  it  to 
be  doubted  at  London  that  this  rupture  would  give  as  much  pl^isure 
at  St.  Petersburg  as  at  Berlin  ?  Thanks  to  the  English  alliance  the 
nunours  of  war,  which  used  to  rise  every  spring  from  the  oth^  side 

*  If,  under  the  pretext  that  her  flag  takes  the  greatest  place  in  the  toafSc  of  the 
Saez  Canal  (said  a  learned  economist),  England  were  to  lay  her  hand  on  the  Egrpti&n 
isthmus,  and  to  assign  to  herself  the  possession  of  it,  one  may  be  sure  that  a  je&r 
would  not  pass  before  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  laid  the  same  daim  to  the 
Canal  of  Panama.  It  is,  then,  in  the  interest  of  England  to  act  with  prudence  and 
moderation  at  Suez,  in  order  not  to  form  a  precedent  for  the  United  States  to  raise 
claims  to  exclusive  rights  on  the  Panama  CanaL  This  canal  wiU  be  as  important  as 
the  Suez  Canal ;  probably  more  so.  It  will  put  into  communication  the  two  shores  of 
British  America ;  it  will  unite  England  to  New  Zealand,  and  to  the  east  part  of 
Australia.  It  is  worth  while  to  think  of  all  this  before  acting.  (Paul  Leroy  Beaalieu.) 
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of  the  Vosges,  have  ceased  since  1878.  But,  thanks  to  the  French 
alliance,  the  formidable  noise  of  arms,  which  advanced  towards  the 
Bosphorus  in  Europe,  and  towards  the  Himalaya  in  Asia,  and  which 
drew  nearer  step  by  step,  has  also  subsided.  The  alliance  of  France 
and  England  means  the  peace  of  the  world ;  therefore  it  is  a  benefit 
of  equal  importance  to  all  civilised  nations.  Allow  this  alliance  to 
be  troubled,  and  all  barbarian  warriors  will  grow  restless  and  insolent 
like  mfiSans  when  the  policemen  are  on  strike.  Let  this  alliance  be 
broken,  and  disorder  and  war  will  everywhere  raise  their  heads,  not 
only  in  the  East,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  globe. 

This  is  the  evil  we  are  all  threatened  with;  this  is  what  is  in  store 
for  Europe,  if  Mr.  Gladstone,  instead  of  remaining  true  to  the  noble 
and  just  line  of  politics  oi  Hands  off !  which  to  his  glory  he  pro- 
claimed, consents  to  disown  it  and  yields  to  ambitious  passions  and  to 
the  political  fanaticism  of  one  portion  of  his  countrymen.  The  real 
duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  consider  the  future,  and  to  stick  to  truth  and 
justice  with  regard  to  every  one.  There  are  no  worse  citizens  than 
those  who  give  in  to  public  clamour  when  they  know  at  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts  that  what  they  are  claiming  is  an  error  and  a  mistake. 
Is  Mr.  Gladstone  desirous  of  being  applauded  by  the  political 
cltauvins  of  London  like  a  second  Disraeli  ?  Then  let  him  add  the 
mistake  about  Egypt  to  the  mistake  about  Cyprus.  He  is  at  liberty 
to  do  80  if  he  chooses.  But,  remember,  the  mistake  of  the  Whig 
leader,  should  he  not  keep  to  the  programme  to  which  he  owed  his 
victory  at  the  last  elections,  will  entail  consequences  compared  with 
which  the  results  of  the  mistake  of  the  Tory  leader  (who  was  at 
least  perfectly  true  to  his  romantic  notions  on  politics)  are  insigni- 
ficant. Yes;  it  is  no  doubt  very  delightful  to  be  applauded  and 
hurrahed  by  a  crowd  puffed  up  with  vainglory.  But,  when  the 
cheers  are  over,  when  war  follows  with  its  horrors,  its  political  and 
commercial  ruin — war  brought  about  by  that  very  act  which  called 
forth  so  much  applause — what  then  ? 

Indeed,  after  England  had  confiscated  Egypt,  after  having  shown 
such  defection  to  tbe  Hands  off !  line  of  politics,  in  the  name  of  what 
principle  could  Austria  be  deterred  from  taking  the  road  to  Salonica 
and  the  ^gean  Sea,  or  Bussia  from  setting  off  for  Constantinople  and 
Trebizonde,  or  Greece,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  from  starting  to  pillage 
the  Turkish  empire  ?  Will  not  the  Eastern  Question,  the  providing 
for  tbe  sick  man,  have  to  be  begun  all  over  again  ?  If  that  is  what 
is  wanted,  make  Lord  Dufferin  viceroy  of  Egypt  at  once ;  nothing 
could  be  better.  I  know  not  how  long  it  will  be  before  this  tempest 
bursts  forth — perhaps  not  for  eighteen  months,  perhaps  next  spring ; 
but  burst  forth  it  will  and  from  fifty  sides  at  once.  Lusts  and 
covetousness  will  be  unbridled.  Industry  and  commerce  will  be  put 
a  stop  to  for  years.  Mussulman  fanaticism  will  burst  forth  in  Africa, 
Arabia,  Anatolia,  and  perhaps  in  India.     The  idea  of  right  and 
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justice  will  eterywhere  disappear,  and  then  we,  who  had  tudady 
warned  you  as  Cassandra,  shall  recite,  in  a  whisper,  the  famous  venes 
of  Lucretins.  The  Manchester  school  will  have  made  a  fine  present 
to  the  world  at  large.  I  am  aware  that  the  Powers — certain  Powers- 
remain  quiet  for  the  moment,  or  even  encourage  the  Oafainet  of  St 
James's  to  settle  Egyptian  affairs  without  France.  But  they  well 
know  that  the  day  it  is  done  they  will  claim  a  pourboire  not  to  be 
despised,  and  then  England,  who  has  given  the  examjde,  can  say 
nothing.  They  desire  nothing  so  much  as  the  rupture  of  the  Franco- 
English  alliance,  as  a  misunderstanding  hetween  the  two  greatest 
liberal  powers  of  Europe.    Et  nunc  plavditey  dvea. 

I  do  not  exaggerate,  and  I  declare  that  it  is  not  merely  the  desire 
to  see  France  keep  in  Egypt  the  place  that  is  hers  by  right  tbat 
causes  me  to  predict  these  things ;  it  is  mainly  a  perception  of  the 
logic  of  facts  supported  by  reasoning  and  solid  proofe.  Besides  the 
thousands  of  perplexities  and  intricacies  which  would  arise  at  Cairo, 
and  upon  which  I  will  not  expatiate,  the  following  consequences  would 
also  subsist : — the  loss  of  the  friendship  of  France,  and  the  speedy 
and  terrible  reopening  of  the  whole  Eastern  Question,  to  the  profit  of 
sanguine  and  expectant  wnkbitieux* 

Egypt  is  an  admirable  morsel.  But,  at  this  price,  would  it  not 
be  too  dear  ? 

in. 

I  need  only  glance  at  the  second  solution — the  calling  of  a  con- 
gress of  all  the  European  Powers  to  settle  the  Egyptian  Question. 
It  seems,  indeed,  that  though  during  a  few  hours  this  idea  was  under 
consideration,  it  is  at  present  almost  entirely  abandoned ;  and  well 
that  it  is  so,  for  this  solution  is  the  most  inexcusable  of  the  three. 
Politicians   have  understood,  through  the  suggestions  that  came 
from  St.  Petersburg,  how  menacing  such  a  reunion  might  be  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.     Whilst  a  conference  is  never  called  but  to  pro- 
nounce upon  on$  question — which  is,  as  a  rule,  half  decided  already — 
a  congress  has  no  strictly  limited  field  of  deliberation.     It  rules  over 
a  whole  series  of  questions,  the  most  of  which  are  brought  before  it, 
as  the  Chevalier  de  Grentz  wittily  observed,  in  a  comparatively  virgin 
state.    Have  the  naiveii  to  call  a  congress  to  settle  the  Egyptian 
Question,  and  every  Power,  great  or  small,  will  arrive  with  demands 
for  compensation,  with  numberless  claims  and  recriminaticma — claims 
to  fees  for  all  kinds  of  unheard-of  things,  menacing  protestaticnis 
against  what  seemed  entirely  settled.     Like  hungry  dogs,  each  of 
them  would  struggle  for  a  bone.     Everybody  knows  what  reopening 
the  Eastern  Question  would  mean :  it  would  be  stirring  up  eveiy 
question  in  the  West,  setting  all  Europe  afoot,  compromising  eveiy 
alliance,  spreading  the  breath  of  war  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Balkans, 
swelling  with  blood  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean.    And  for  whose 
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profit  to  run  these  feariul  risks  ?  In  honour  of  some  inviolate  prin- 
ciples ?  Ah !  if  old  Europe  still  existed,  I  should  have  understood 
that  she  might  have  called  before  her  bar  the  affair  of  Egypt,  fiut 
she  no  longer  exists ;  according  to  the  celebrated  words  of  Count  de 
Benst,  Europe  is  no  more  since  1870 ; — Mr.  Gladstone  well  knows 
why.  And  since  then,  if  Prussia,  Austria,  and  even  Oennany  feel 
inclined  to  convoke  a  congress,  why  should  England  show  deference 
to  them  ?  She  is  not  obliged  to,  morally,  for  she  alone  mounted 
guard  over  civilisation  in  Egypt.  Who  can  compel  her?  Again, 
England  has  nothing  to  win,  and  general  peace  has  everything  to 
lose,  by  a  congress.  That  the  British  Government,  after  having,  for 
instance,  organised  in  Egypt  the  body  of  police  which  is  to  replace 
the  disbanded  army  and  respected  the  control,  should  have  these 
results  of  the  expedition  ratified  in  a  conference,  or  that  the  con- 
ference be  limited  to  the  courteous  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes 
between  the  Cabinets — all  this  is  perfect.  England  will  have  done 
her  duty,  and  no  more  can  be  required  from  her.  Any  other  con- 
cession would  be  pure  dupery — this  only  concerns  the  Foreign  Office. 
fiat  a  dupery,  big  with  perils,  which  would  be  like  carrying  lighted 
matches  about  a  powder-magazine,  certainly  concerns  in  some  degree 
all  the  Ipvers  of  peace. 

And  now  we  are  brought  to  the  third  course  which  is  opened 
to  the  British  Government — the  only  one  which,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  true  solution — that  is,  the  integral  establishment  of  the  status 
quo  ante  AraM,  with  the  exception  of  the  disbanding  of  the  army, 
^  and  the  adjournment  of  a  mock  parliamentarism.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  conceal  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  Frenchman  to  plead  this  course 
directly  after  the  weakness  which  the  French  ministers  showed  them-^ 
selves  guilty  of  towards  their  country,  and  before  a  people  who,  on 
the  other  side,  courageously  conquered  all  hesitation  and  went  to 
deliver  Egypt  from  a  miserable  set  of  pretorians.  But  whatever 
unpardonable  faults  have  been  committed  by  some  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  to  whatever  painful  irony  may  be  exposed  those  who  seem 
greedy  to  reap  what  others  have  sown,  yet  I  cannot  help  the  truth 
being  the  truth,  justice  being  justice,  a  promise  being  a  promise, 
right  being  right. 

^  You  are  speaking  up  for  French  interests,'  I  shall  be  told ;  ^  you 
play  your  part  as  a  Frenchman,  and  play  it  well.'  Yes ;  the  rein- 
tegration of  the  status  quo  ante  would  indeed  be  well  for  French 
interests;  no  great  eloquence  or  logic  is  required  to  prove  this. 
But  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  it  is  also  to  the  true  interest 
of  England,  and  especially  to  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.  I  know  that  I  shall  be  answered  that  France  must  bear  the 
consequences  of  the  inaction  of  its  Government ;  I  know  it  weU.  I 
was  one  of  those  who  did  everything  in  their  power  to  warn  our 
fellow-countrymen  when  it  was  yet  time.  But  that  is  not  the 
question.     I  readily  acknowledge  that  if  England  decides  upon 
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keeping  for  herself  the  direction  of  the  Egyptian  government,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  in  those  who  supported  M.  de  Freycinet^s  line  of 
politics  to  complain ;  have  they  not  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  arrive  at  this  result  ?  What  I  wanted  to  show  above^  is  that  this 
result  would  not  be  good  for  England.  What  I  wish  now  to  prove 
is  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  status  quo  arUe  is  the  onlj  thing 
which  could  be  really  satisfactory  for  the  permanent  and  eBsential 
interests  of  our  neighbours,  friends,  and  allies. 

What  is  required  by  England's  true  interest  ?  First  of  all,  to 
assure  the  free  use  of  the  Indian  route  via  Suez,  and  to  secure  the 
peace  of  Egypt.  Secondly,  to  do  nothing  which  might  trouble  the 
peace  of  the  East  or  break  up  the  French  alliance. 

Firstly,  to  assure  the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Suez  CanaL  I 
confess,  I  have  done  my  best ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  it  can  come  into  the  mind  of  any  reflective  person  that  this 
end  can  be  obtained  by  stationing  an  English  garrison  at  Port  Said 
I  wonder,  on  the  contrary,  they  cannot  see  at  a  glance  that  this  gar- 
rison, instead  of  being  a  security  to  the  Canal,  would  be  the  cause  of 
incessant  danger  to  it.  An  English  garrison  at  Port  Said!  But  in 
that  case,  in  the  next  conflict  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  Canal  would 
be  the  naval  field  of  battle  for  all  the  hostile  fleets.  If  the  Canal  is 
neutral,  as  in  1877,  Russian  ships  can  pass  quietly  near  Turkish  ones, 
protected  by  international  guarantees,  in  time  of  war.  If  the  Canal 
becomes  English,  it  is  directly  the  new  Bosphorus  of  the  new  Eastern 
(Question.  As  to  the  fanatic  colonels  and  marabouts,  if  one  wants  to 
protect  the  Canal  against  them,  allow  me  to  ol«erve  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  neutrality  of  the  Canal  which  safeguarded  it  from  Arabi 
some  months  ago ;  he  was  furious  enough  against  M.  de  Lesseps,  even 
to  the  point  of  accusing  him  of  treason,  before  thei  English  were  at 
all  decided  if  they  should  act  or  not;  and  we  may  be  perfectly  per- 
suaded that  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  and  the  combat  of  Tel- 
el-Kebir  have  calmed  for  many  a  long  year  the  Egyptian  Mufisulmans, 
especially  if  the  victors  do  not  show  imprudent  and  unjust  clemency ; 
if  they  have  the  courage,  after  having  chastised  the  smaller  cul|ffits 
as  they  have  done,  to  strike  the  more  conspicuous  ones  with  a  firm 
hand — the  generals  and  pashas  who  hurried  the  soldiers  on  to  rebel- 
lion, and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  populace  of  Alexandria  the  petro- 
leum and  torches  with  which  they  set  fire  to  the  town.  I  repeat,  an 
English  garrison  at  the  gates  of  the  Canal  would  avert  no  perils,  but 
would  raise  and  impart  strength  to  all  sorts  of  dangers. 

Secondly,  to  secure  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  liberty  and 
peace  of  Egypt.  Here,  again,  I  cannot  see  how  this  result  could  be 
contributed  to  or  attained  by  suppressing  the  condominium.  For 
Egypt  to  be  tranquil,  its  administration  must  be  just ;  consequent]?, 
financial  control  is  required,  so  that  the  fellah,  who  was  formerly 
oppressed  under  the  instrumentum  regni  of  the  curbash,  have  full 
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justice — that  is  to  say,  that  the  fixed  tax  be  regularly  and  properly 
collected ; — the  tribunals  must  be  in  honest  and  upright  hands — there- 
fore, mixed  tribiuials ;  all  pronuTiciamiento  should  be  rendered  impos- 
sible for  the  future — therefore,  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  and  in  its 
stead  a  national  gendarmery ;  people's  minds  must  not  be  excited 
and  troubled  by  dreams  and  dangerous  chimeras — ^therefore,  a  truce  to 
that  ridiculous  mock  parliament,  known  by  the  name  of  Chamber  of 
Notables.  The  national  feeling,  in  this  most  advanced  of  all  the 
countries  inhabited  by  Arabs,  must  not  be  humiliated  and  insulted — 
therefore,  a  Khedive  must  be  something  more  than  a  rajah  under  the 
orders  of  strangers,  and  the  government  must  not  be  the  menial  of  a 
Giaour  viceroy.  Egypt  must  belong  to  the  Egyptians — but,  in  fact, 
not  for  the  mere  sake  of  a  formula — to  the  true  national  party  which 
has  at  its  head  Biaz,  Gherif,  and  Sultan  Pashas.  That  is  what  is 
wanted.  And  this  will  suffice  if  you  follow  the  sole  aim  that  you 
solemnly  promised  before  the  whole  world  to  follow,  solely,  viz.  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  Egypt.    But  does  one  pursue  this  end  solely  ? 

Let  us  enter  into  some  details,  and  consider,  for  instance,  th^ 
control.  That  the  quantity  and  importance  of  the  various  European 
interests  bound  up  in  Egypt  require  a  financial  control,  no  one  in 
England  doubts.  What  certain  politicians  say  is  this :  ^  If  a  con- 
trol is  necessary,  we  will  no  longer  have  a  ^'oin^  control.'  *Why?' 
I  ask.  Did  the  joint  control  give  bad  results?  And  was  M.  de 
Bligni^res  an  inactive  and  useless  fellow  labourer  either  to  Sir  Rivers 
Wilson  or  to  Mr.  Colvill  ?  No ;  there  was  never  the  shadow  of  dissi- 
dence  between  the  English  and  French  controllers.  It  is  universally 
acknowledged  that  M.  de  Bligni^res  greatly  contributed  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  good  order,  which  had  been  so  violently  shaken  by 
Ismail  Pasha.  Very  well.  Is  it,  then,  because  French  interests  are 
reduced  to  zero  in  the  Nile  valley,  or  that  they  number  no  more  than 
Greek  or  Italian  interests  ?  No ;  they  are  as  i^umerous  and  consi- 
derable as  ever.  The  16,000  Frenchmen  that  Arabi  drove  away  are 
all  returning.  The  commerce  of  France  with  Egypt  amounts  to  more 
than  300,000,000  piastres  a  year.  There  is  nearly  40,000,OOOZ.  of 
French  capital  engaged  in  Egyptian  affairs.  Then  why  no  longer  a 
French  controller  ?  ^  Because  France  let  us  go  alone  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  in  Egypt.'  To  this,  evidently,  no  answer  can  be  made.  We 
can  only  see  and  confess  with  sorrow  that  the  twenty  minutes'  combat 
at  Tel-el-Kebir  has  sufficed  to  make  the  victors  forget  what  they  pro- 
mised. Did  Sir  Garnet  march  on  Cairo  to  expel  Arabi  or  to  expel 
French  influence  ?  This  is  the  real  question. 

^  But  you  are  joking  I     What  ?    We  who  have  undertaken  this 

costly  campaign,  we  who  have  spent  millions  to  take  our  troops  from 

England  and  India  into  Egypt,  we  who  have  conquered  Arabi  and 

taken  Cairo,  must  do  all  this  simply  and  purely  for  the  pleasure  of 
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giviDg  back  to  France  that  place  which  she  would  not  defend  for 
herself?    That  is  going  on  a  fool's  errand ! ' 

Oh^  no !  that  is  not  going  on  a  fooFs  errand,  even  had  the  effort 
been  a  hundred  times  greater  than  it  was,  and  the  work  a  hundred 
times  more  diflScult.  First  of  all,  is  it  nothing  to  have  delivered 
Egypt  and  restored  Cairo  to  civilisation  ;  to  have  so  terrified  Mussul- 
man fanaticism  that  the  impression  will  last  for  long  years ;  to  have 
acquired  in  all  the  Arab  wofld  an  incomparable  prestige ;  to  hare 
secured  the  greatest  influence  in  the  Nile  valley ;  to  be  held  up  as  an 
example  of  what  a  strong  people  can  accomplish  ?  How  will  it  be 
nothing  to  be  pointed  out  as  a  people  carefol  to  fulfil  the  engagements 
entered  into  before  the  victory  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  guarantee  your 
interests  in  a  durable  manner  by  securing  peace  in  the  East,  and  to 
secure  more  firmly  a  durable  alliance  with  a  country  such  as  ours  ? 

And,  then,  though  the  status  quo  ante  may  be  nominally  re- 
established in  our  favour  in  Egypt,  morally  this  is  impossible.    Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves.     If  our  interests  in  the  Nile  valley  remain 
equal  to  those  of  the  English,  we  have  lost  all  the  prestige  that 
England  has  won.     What  our  name  has  lost  in  brilliancy  has  served 
to  enhance  the  brilliancy  of  England's  name.     It  is  all  over  with  that 
Trench  preponderance  that  M.  de  Freycinet  so  imprudently  boasted  of 
in  one  of  those  hours  of  presumption  which  alternated  with  his  hours 
•of  humility  and  fear.     We  ourselves  loudly  proclaimed  the  English 
preponderance  by  bearing  out  to  sea  on  the  day  that  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour  gave  the  signal  for  preparing  to  fight.     All  we  can  do  is 
sadly  to  own  this ;  and  now  we  have  done  so,  what  would  yon  \o^ 
by   keeping  your  promises,  by  proving  yourselves  moderate  after 
having  given   proof  of  strength?     Nothing.      The   first  place  in 
Egypt  belongs  to  you.    What  would  you  gain  ?     The  highest  renown ; 
'the  peace  of  the  East ;  our  help  in  making  of  Egypt  a  tranquil  and 
prosperous  country^  the  storehouse  of  the  West,  and  the  model  State 
of  the  Mussulman  world. 

I  must  not  dwell  further  upon  this.  Casimir  P^rier  said :  '  I 
am  not  in  need  of  my  friends  when  I  am  right,  but  when  I  have  been 
wrong.'  We  have  been  wrong.  Now  is  the  time  to  prove  if  you  are 
really  our  friends  or  not.  There  is  a  famous  apologue  about  a  dog 
who  let  go  the  substance  for  the  shadow.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  solution  so  outrageouslj 
claimed  by  some  fanatic  patriots.  You  have  but  to  refer  to  what  has 
taken  place  but  recently  in  order  to  have  an  idea  of  the  noble  conse- 
quences which  will  attend  upon  the  other  solution.  It  is  your  duty 
to  choose ;  and  we  shall  either  greatly  deplore  for  you  the  choice  jou 
make,  or  shall  rejoice  for  you,  for  ourselves,  for  the  happiness  of  the ' 
East,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Joseph  Seinach. 
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Kecent  events  have  naturally  turned  public  attention  to  what  are 
called  English  interests  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Suez  Canal.  But  there 
is  much  vagueness  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  those 
interests  and  the  safeguards  which  they  demand. 

Official  persons,  who  naturally  understand  the  question  themselves, 
are  apt  to  assume  the  same  knowledge  among  the  public,  while  nearly 
all  the  English  speakers  and  writers  observe  what  they  consider  a 
discreet  silence  on  the  real  danger  to  our  interests  from  regard  to 
French  susceptibilities. 

Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  the  Canal,  and  the  days  when  France,  then  deluded  by  the 
Napoleonic  *  legend,'  was  ready  to  go  to  war  literally  with  all  Europe  in 
defence  of  imaginary  rights  in  Egypt,  are  not  blind  to  the  real  point 
at  issue.  But  another  generation  has  grown  up  unconscious  of  those 
times,  and  quite  unaware  how  irreconcileable  are  the  views  of  the 
older  French  politicians  with  the  generally  received  notions  of 
Englishmen  upon  the  question.  They  cannot  remember  the  long  and 
bitter  diplomatic  struggle  between  England  and  France,  culminating 
in  the  triumph  of  M.  de  Lesseps  over  Lord  Palmerston's  policy.* 

>  M.  de  Lesseps  fullj  admits  the  fact  of  this  chronic  antagonism  in  Egypt,  bnt 
attribates  it  in  several  passages  of  bis  book  (^Lcttres,  Journal^  et  IhoumenU  pour 
jtertir  ^  VhUtoire  dn  Canal  de  Suez)  to  the  malice  and  perverscness  of  Lords  Palmer- 
ston  and  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe.  They  would  not  see»  like  M.  de  Lesseps,  that  to 
vest  the  control  over  our  high  road  to  India  in  a  French  company  sitting  i|in*aris, 
and  presided  over  by  a  chief  actor  in  the  Anglo-French  straggle,  is  the  most  satis- 
factory  and  natural  arrangement  of  the  dispute.  M.  de  Lesseps  quotes  as  follows 
from  a  despatch  of  Lord  Clarendon's  to  Lord  Cowley  in  June  1865 : — 

*  Troisi&me  objection. 

'  La  troisitee  objection  au  projet  da  canal,  c*est  que  le  goavemement  de  sa  Majesty 
Britannique  ne  peat  pas  dissimaler  qa'il  est  fonde  sur  one  politique  d'antagonismo 
de  la  part  de  la  France,  dans  la  question  de  TEgypte,  antagonisme  qu'il  avait  era  et 
csp4r6  £tre  remplacS  par  cet  hcureux  changement  survenu  en  dernier  lieu  dans  les 
relations  mutuelles  des  deux  pays. 

<  Lorsquc  les  partisans  de  chaque  gouvemement  croyaient  quHls  no  pouvaient  pas 
mieux  servir  les  int^rSts  de  leur  propre  gouvernement  qu'en  blessant  et  en  contrariant 
les  int^T^ts  de  Taatre,  il  6tait  naturel  que  les  partisans  de  la  politique  fran9aise 
cussent  consid6r6  comme  6tant  un  objet  d'une  grande  importance  de  detacher 
l*]^gypte  de  la  Turquie  pour  interrompre  la  voie  de  communication  la  plus  facile  entze 
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If  British  interests  in  the  security  of  the  Suez  Canal  are  held  to 
he  the  true  justification  of  our  interference  in  Egypt,  it  follows  that 
we  are  justified  in  obtaining  that  security  from  whatever  quarter  it  i» 
menaced.  To  put  down  the  military  revolt,  which  at  the  moment 
threatened  our  route  to  India,  and  to  leave  that  route  subject  to  » 
greater  and  more  permanent  danger  would  surely  be  a  miserable 
result  from  a  brilliant  campaign,  a  result  that  would  expose  England 
to  the  old  charge  of  not  knowing  how  to  use  a  victory  when  she  had 
obtained  it. 

A  few  moments'  consideration  will  show  that  while  the  Canal  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  French  Company  supported  by  France  it  lies  in 
the  hands  of  a  Power  more  formidable  than  Arabi  to  close  it  tern* 
porarily  to  England  and  open  it  to  her  foes — a  Power,  be  it  remem- 
bered, which,  though  friendly  now,  might  be  hostile  to-morrow  and 
has  geographically  a  week's  start  of  us  on  the  road  to  India,  wUle 
by  blocking  the  Canal  she  would  have  three  weeks'  start  at  least  of  a 
fleet  stopped  at  its  mouth.  No  one  will  doubt  the  expediency,  at  all 
events,  of  depriving  a  possibly  hostile  Power  of  this  dangerous  advan- 
tage, though  some  persons  may  question  our  moral  right  to  do  so.  With- 
out alleging  the  auprema  lex  as  sufficient,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  show 
that  it  is  the  moral  right  and,  therefore,  the  plain  duty  of  England  to 
recover  or  restore  the  security  she  enjoyed  before  the  Suez  Canal 
placed  a  rival  in  military  phrase  a  ckeval  on  our  main  route  to 
India. 

It  is  wholly  wide  of  the  question  to  say  that  France  is  a  fiiendly 
nation,  with  no  desire  to  attack  us.  Happily  this  is  true,  but  will 
any  man  undertake  to  say  that  England  will  never  engage  in  war 
again,  or  to  prophesy  with  whom  her  next  war  will  be  ?  Nor  shodld 
the  present  pacific  mood  of  France,  as  unusual  as  it  was  unexpected^ 

TAngletenre  et  les  Indes.  Cett  dans  ee  bttt  et  aree  eet  eiprit  qne  deM  fortifieaticna  iTime 
grande  Hendne,  conqwt  dam  le  dfpartement  de  la  guerre  h  Paris^/uremt  dirigin^ar 
des  inghtieurs  franqait  mr  la  eUe  MHiterranienne  d'tlgypte  pour  d^fendre  oe  paj?  en 
cas  d*attaque  de  toate  force  navale  venant  de  Taiqaie.  Ce  fat  anasi  daos  oe  but  que 
le  grand  barrage  fat  constrnit  sar  le  Nil,  leqnel,  sous  pr^tezte  d'irrigation,  oe  qui  esi 
parfaitement  inatile,  foamit  les  moyens  d'inondatlon  poor  d6fendre  mflitaiiexnent 
Tine  partie  da  Delta,  et  a  aossi  le  but  de  servir  de  rempart  poar  la  basse  E^ypte 
contre  toate  force  venant  da  sad. 

*  Ce  f  ut  aussi  dans  ce  bat  et  dans  cet  esprit  qae  le  projet  da  canal  fat  -mis  en 
avant.  Son  effet  serait  d*interposcr  entre  la  Syrie  et  I'Egypte  la  barri^re  phjaiqne 
d*an  canal  vaste  et  profond,  d6fenda  par  des  oavrages  militaires,  et  la  harriirepoli- 
tiqne  d*ane  langae  de  terre  s*^tendant  de  la  Mer  Boage  d  la  MMitdranfe  coDo6d^ 
il  ane  compagnie  d*6trangeis  et  oocup6e  par  elle.  Des  questions  de  la  nature  la  plii» 
embarrassante  et  la  plus  dangereuse  ponrront  s'^ever  entre  lea  gouvemements  de  ce» 
Strangers  et  la  Porte  sous  Tinflaence  de  circonstances  qa*il  est  facile  de  pr6voir  et  qu^ 
n'est  pas  n6cessaire  de  d^rire  avec  plus  de  d6tail8.* 

To  this  summary  of  objections  as  stated  by  Lord  Clarendon,  M.  de  Lesseps  pro- 
fesses to  supply  an  answer  at  the  request  of  Couot  Walewski,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  France.  The  answer  is  simply  a  denial  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  Briti^ 
Foreign  Secretary.  Blost  Englishmen  will  tirink  the  authority  of  Lord  Clarendoo 
entitled  to  more  respect  than  that  of  M.  de  Lesseps. 
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be  taken  as  representing  a  permanent  change*  Nations  do  not  change 
their  character  suddenly  any  more  than  individuals,  and  the  law  of 
action  and  reaction  applies  in  politics  as  in  other  phases  of  the 
human  activity.  To-day  France,  sick  of  the  fruitless  and  finally  dis- 
astrous glories  of  Napoleonism,  leans  to  peace ;  we  do  not  know  what 
may  be  her  mood  to-morrow. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  British  rights  in  relation  to  the 
Suez  Canal,  it  is  well  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  as  some  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  dangers  to  England  of  this  French  enterprise,  by  con- 
€idering  the  avowed,  nay,  boasted  purposes  of  the  constructors  and  their 
personal  characters  and  antecedents.  It  is  surely  something  to  the 
purpose  in  examining  the  thing  constructed  to  know  the  objects  of 
the  constructor.  Nor  should  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Suez 
Canal  was  constructed  be  forgotten. 

While  the  influence  of  England  was  paramount  at  Constantinople 
the  opposition  of  Lord  Palraerston  prevailed  with  the  Sultan,  who 
refused  to  ratify  the  Khedive's  concession  to  France.  When  the 
Crimean  and  Franco-Austrian  wars  had  enormously  exalted  the 
prestige  of  France  (rather  at  the  expense  of  England)  the  concession 
was  granted  to  M.  de  Lesseps  (virtually  to  France),  though  not  in  its 
original  shape,  which  would  have  been  an  intolerable  menace  and 
damage  to  England.  The  original  concession  was  not  in  fact  merely 
the  right  to  construct  the  Canal,  but  to  possess  a  slice  of  Egypt  (of  in- 
definite extent)  commanding  the  whole  course  of  the  Canal,  and  which 
would  very  soon  have  become  virtually  a  French  territory.  And  here  a 
few  words  upon  the  opposition  of  Lord  Palmerston  which  some  persons 
assert  has  been  discredited  by  subsequent  facts.  In  truth  the  *  subse- 
quent facts '  relied  on  do  not  at  all  affect  Lord  Palmerston's  con- 
tention, but  other  facts  go  far  to  justify  it. 

To  refer  to  the  immense  preponderance  of  English  shipping  bene- 
6  ted  by  the  Canal  traffic  only  shows  that  in  peace  time  we  gain  by 
the  facilities  created.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  neither  a  fool  nor 
a  bigot,  never  denied  that  in  peace  time  a  short  route  for  commerce, 
if  obtained,  would  be  beneficial  to  England.  What  he  recognised  as 
a  great  danger  was  that  if  France  ^  made  the  Canal  she  would  arro- 
gate entire  control  over  it,  plant  her  flag  on  the  banks,  and  appoint 
every  official  and  pilot.  The  facts  have  more  than  justified  the  pre- 
diction, and  but  for  the  events  of  1870-71,  which  prevented  France 
from  backing  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Canal  officials,  we 
should  have  been  involved  in  very  serious  difficulties  or  actual  war  on 
<wo  recent  occasions. 

But  although  theiufluence  of  France,  overpowering  the  opposition 

'  The  Canal  is  here  spoken  of  as  French,  because,  although  the  Company  is  termed 
-*  XJniverselle/  its  origin,  direction,  domicile,  and  constitution  are  French,  and  it  has 
enjoyed  the  patronage  and  protection  of  France. 
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of  Lord  Palmerstoi],  enabled  her  to  obtain  the  concession  from  the 
Khedive  in  its  most  objectionable  form,  he  did  not  give  up  the 
struggle.  Bightly  judging  the  danger  of  the  encroachment,  and  the 
object  of  obtaining  the  territory  bordering  the  new  watei^waj  to 
India,  he  protested  against  a  French  iraperium  in  imferio  in 
Egypt. 

Perhaps  the  Emperor  was  more  moderate  in  his  views  than  the 
projectors  of  the  Canal ;  but  in  any  case,  the  territory  of  the  Canal 
Company  was  bought  back  by  Egypt  (at  a  Shylock  price),  much,  we 
may  suppose,  to  M.  de  Liesseps'  disgust. 

Though  he  ceased  thereby  to  be  a  territorial  potentate,  he  still 
assumes  the  style  and  the  language  of  an  independent  Power,  and  on 
a  recent  occasion  had  to  be  politely  pushed  aside  by  a  British  Admiral, 
ignorant  of  there  being  any  other  sovereign  authority  in  Egypt  than 
that  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Khedive. 

While  the  territorial  grant  was  annulled  some  privileges  were 
left  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  others  arrogated  by  him  scarcely  com- 
patible with  the  rights  of  England.  But  returning  to  the  origin 
of  the  Canal,  and  the  professed  motives  of  its  constructore,  M.  de 
Lesseps  and  his  friends ;  the  present  generation — who  think  of  him 
perhaps  as  Sir  Ferdinand  Lesseps,  6.C.S.I.,  decorated  by  Her  Majesty, 
fSted  by  public  bodies,  hailed  in  London  as  a  benefactor  to  Eng- 
land— naturally  regard  him  diflferently  from  those  who  remember 
him  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of  this  country  ;  in  fieict,  an  Avghpkobe 
enrage. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  censure  that  this  fact  is  recalled,  but  to  make 
it  more  clear  that  he,  at  least,  is  under  no  delusion  as  to  theusediat 
could  be  made  of  his  Canal  in  the  hands  of  French  ofiScialsinthe 
event  of  war  with  England- 
It  is  only  when  we  remember  the  past  career  of  a  public  man 
that  we  can  understand  what  may  seem  very  eccentric  in  his  present 
conduct.  M.  de  Lesseps,  absurdly  spoken  of  as  '  the  illustrious  en- 
gineer,' was  never  an  engineer  at  all ;  his  relation  to  the  Canal  was 
that  well  known  in  England  as  a  '  promoter '  only,  or  in  Franee  as  & 
fondateuT.  But  his  career  has  been  that  of  a  diplomatist,  as  his 
father's  (Count  Matbieu  de  Lesseps)  had  been  before  him. 

The  Lesseps  family  seem  long-lived,  and  it  is  an  interesting  as 
well  as  pregnant  fact,  that  the  father  and  son  may  be  said  to  have 
been  during  four  score  years  the  bead  and  front  of  French  antagonism 
to  England  in  Egypt.  The  father  was,  M.  de  Lesseps  tells  tis,  em- 
ployed by  Bonaparte  in  1803  as  French  political  agent  in  Egypt)  ^ 
as  such  was  directed  '  to  seek  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Turkiah  armj 
an  energetic  intelligent  man  to  be  proposed  at  Constantinople  as 
Pacha  of  Cairo.  This  task  was  so  ably  discharged  that  *  a  native  of 
Macedonia,  the  mere  chief  of  1,000  Bashi-Bazouks  who  could  neither 
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read  nor  write '  was  selected,  and  became  the  famous  and  redoubtable 
Mehemet  All,  the  devoted  friend  of  France  and  enemy  of  England* 
M.  de  Lesseps,  after  relating  this  episode,  adds  with  some  natural 
exultation,  ^  Fifty  years  later,  the  son  of  Count  Mathieu  de  Lesseps, 
already  the  friend  of  the  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  became  his  adviser  in 
granting  the  concession  for  the  Canal.' 

This  triumph  of  French  diplomacy  M.  de  Lesseps  foresaw  would 
arouse  the  selfishness  of  England.  ^  I  knew  it  because,  better  than 
other  persons,  whether  from  my  father's  leBsons  or  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  was  able  at  different  periods  to  follow  her  policy  in 
Egypt.' 

That  British  policy  there  as  elsewhere  was  at  all  times  wicked  and 
perfidious  in  M.  de  Lesseps'  sight  is  a  matter  of  course.  But  he  gives 
us  an  instance  of  what  he  considers  wicked  selfishness,  which  even  in 
an  extreme  Anglophobe  is  astounding.  ^  Why,'  he  asks,  <  did  they 
[the  English]  use  every  effort  to  baffle  the  Egyptian  expedition  of 
General  Bonaparte  ? '  Why,  indeed  1  And  why  on  so  many  other 
occasions  did  we  oppose  that  benefiaxitor  of  humanity  ? 

One  does  not  argue  against  prejudices  so  inveterate  as  this.  One 
only  listens  with  silent  astonishment.  But  this  is  the  man  who  now 
holds  the  key  of  our  Lidian  gate  I 

By  inheritance,  therefore,  and  by  the  date  of  his  birth  it  might 
be  said  without  offence  that  M.  de  Lesseps  necessarily  belonged  to 
the  school  of  French  officials  brought  up  in  traditions  of  hostility  to 
England.  To  Frenchmen  of  that  school  the  duty  of  opposing  British 
interests  was  considered  second  only  to  the  duty  of  advancing  those 
of  France ;  and  this  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  lying  literature 
of  Napoleonism  which  had  travestied  history  to  the  prejudice  of 
England.  Happily  for  France  herself,  she  is  gradually  casting  off 
the  fatal  traditions  of  the  family  which  has  brought  upon  her  such 
calamities. 

The  several  diplomatic  posts  occupied  by  M.  de  Lesseps  were 
exactly  those  most  calculated  to  strengthen  this  feeling  of  antagonism 
to  England. 

la  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  slippery  monarch  whose 
general  policy  was  an  underhand  opposition  to  his  only  ally,  M.  de 
Xiesseps  took  his  earliest  lessons.  His  first  appointment,  in  1829,  was 
as  a  subordinate  in  the  Consular  service  at  Tunis  (even  then  a  focus 
of  French  intrigue).  He  was  also  employed  with  credit  to  himself  in 
Algeria,  where  English  and  French  policy  were  sharply  opposed, 
owing  to  Louis  Philippe's  repudiation  of  his  predecessor's  engagement 
to  evacuate  Algiers  after  chastising  the  Dey.  This  was  for  many 
years  a  sore  point  between  England  and  France,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  Consular  agents  in  Algiers  and  Tunis  regarded 
England  as  the  enemy  they  were  to  counteract.    In  1831  M.  de 
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Lesseps  was  transferred  to  another  field  of  still  more  active  anti- 
English  diplomacy  as  Consul-el&ve,  and  later  as  Yice-Gonsul  In 
Egypt.  It  was  very  soon  after  this  date  that  the  struggle  between 
Mehemet  Ali  backed  by  France,  and  Turkey  supported  by  England, 
commenced.  The  fortunes  of  Mehemet  Ali  waxed  so  rapidly  that 
after  defeating  a  Turkish  army  at  Konieh  he  was  in  full  march  for 
the  Bosphorus  and  Constantinople,  and  might  very  possibly  have 
dethroned  the  Sultan ;  but  here  Russia  intervened.  Her  appearance 
on  the  stage  was  as  obnoxious  to  France  as  to  England,  and  for  a 
time  French  intrigues  in  Egypt  languished.  Mehemet  Ali,  howeFer, 
was  bent  upon  extending  his  rule  over  Syria,  a  Turkish  province  to 
which  he  had  no  shadow  of  right ;  and  France,  inventing  a  fuiciful 
interest  in  that  country,  encouraged  the  vassals'  rebellion  against  the 
Sultan.  Thus  the  diplomatic  war  between  her  and  England  revived. 
In  1838  M.  de  Lesseps  was  promoted  to  be  Consul-General  at  Cairo, 
and  of  course  took  a  prominent  part  in  those  intrigues  which,  in 
1840,  so  nearly  set  all  Europe  in  flames. 

It  is  entirely  germane  to  the  present  Egyptian  question  to  explain 
what  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  France  were  at  that  time.  The 
term  extravagant  may  surely  be  used  where  all  Europe  took  one  view 
— that  of  maintaining  the  established  order — and  France,  taking 
other,  insisted  that  all  Europe  should  succumb  to  her.  The  firmness 
of  Lord  Palmerston  prevailed.  A  British  fleet  bombarded  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  and  landing  a  force  which  threatened  Ibrahim's  conmiunica- 
tions,  forced  him  to  retire  into  Egypt.  France,  then  under  M.  Thiers, 
and  victim  to  those  delusions  which  have  cost  her  so  dear,  clamoured 
for  war  againat  England,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia ;  but  Louis 
Philippe  was  fond  of  intrigue,  not  of  war,  and  by  dismissing  Thiers 
preserved  peace. 

On  no  theory,  except  the  audacious  Napoleonic  idea  of  a  France 
^supreme  and  Europe  submissive,  could  M.  Thiers  have  taken  the  part 
be  did.  But  in  Egypt,  and  Syria  too,  as  a  believer  in  and  partly  the 
inventor  of  the  Napoleonic  legend,  he  thought  that  France  had  ac- 
quired some  mysterious  rights  from  the  first  Napoleon^s  abortive 
enterprise  in  1798.  To  an  Englishman  it  would  rather  seem  that  if 
to  invade  a  country  and  fail  gave  France  any  claim  there,  surely  to 
defeat  that  invasion  and  succeed  must  have  given  England  a  still 
better. 

To  return  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  he  must  have  keenly  felt  the  defeat 
of  French  intrigue  by  England  in  1840,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  it  was 
at  that  time  be  conceived  the  idea  of  his  canal,  ^  the  spear  to  pierce 
the  armour  of  England,'  it  must  have  been  some  consolation  for  the 
reverse.  His  next  appointment  was  in  Spain,  from  1842  to  1848, 
where  the  underhand  policy  of  Louis  Philippe,  culminating  in  the 
^Spanish  marriages,'  was  a  perpetual  intrigue  against  England. 
That  act  terminated  for  a  time  the  entente  cordicUej  as  the  struggle 
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was  called,  and  in  1848  Louis  Philippe  disappears  in  the  revolution 
of  that  year. 

Thus  the  diplomatic  career  of  M.  de  Lesseps  has  trained  him  in 
that  antagonism  to  England  which  he  was  formerly  at  no  pains  to 
conceal.  It  is  probable  that  when  in  Egypt,  engaged  in  the  primary 
duty  of  serving  France,  and  the  secondary  duty  of  opposing  England, 
he  thought  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  auxiliary  to  the  latter  duty.  The 
idea  would  naturally  occur  to  him  there  in  connection  with  scenes  of 
the  first  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt,  as  General  Bonaparte  was 
specially  instructed  to  study  the  question  of  cutting  the  Isthmus,  as 
a  means  of  threatening  British  India.  In  any  case,  whenever  the 
idea  occurred  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  we  trace  from  his  speeches  and 
writing  that  it  was  as  a  most  effectual  anti-English  measure  that  he 
regarded  the  Canal,  ^  a  spear  to  pierce  the  armour  of  England,'  as  he 
once  called  it. 

In  that  light  also,  as  the  old  remember,  it  was  received  in  France. 
M.  de  Lesseps  himself  gives  an  amusing  instance  of  the  influence 
which  the  popular  ill-will  to  England  had  upon  the  success  of  the 
Canal.  A  worthy  cur6,  misled  by  the  slight  similarity  of  sound  (in 
French),  applied  for  shares  in  ^  the  Island  of  Sweden.'  M.  de  Lesseps 
explained  that  the  Canal  was  not  an  island,  neither  was  it  in  Sweden 
sst  all.  <  It  matters  not,'  replied  the  priest,  ^  it  is  something  that  will 
injure  England — that  is  enough  for  me.'  It  is- only  fair  to  the  priests 
to  suppose  that  they  were  not  more  uncharitable  than  the  laity. 
Happily  that  bitter  ill-will  against  England,  which  we  may  truly  say 
was  never  reciprocated  by  us,  belongs  to  a  generation  now  passing 
away ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  refer  to  it  now.  It  explains 
the  past,  and  shows  also  how  in  the  future  the  Canal  might,  in  the 
opinion  of  intelligent  Frenchmen,  be  used  against  us.  It  explains 
also  why,  in  1874,  and  again  the  other  day,  M.  de  Lesseps  took  up  a 
position  scarcely  intelligible  to  Englishmen,  and  incompatible  with 
our  rights  and  self-respect,  though  supported  by  a  large  part  of  the 
French  press  and  population.  Indeed,  the  short  burst  of  rage  and 
violent  abuse  of  England  evoked  on  the  last  occasion  tells  us  how 
dangerous  the  crisis  might  have  been  had  the  pretensions  of  M.  de 
I^esseps  been  backed  by  even  an  inferior  French  force  at  Ismailia. 
As  it  was,  the  commander  of  a  small  French  ship  of  war  at  Ismailia 
thought  it  his  duty  to  deliver  a  written  protest  against  our  occupation 
of  what  M.  de  Lesseps  had  no  doubt  explained  to  him  was  French 
^nd  not  Egyptian  territory.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  present 
passive  mood  and  policy  of  France  is  abnormal.  At  no  previous 
period  in  this  century  would  she  have  consented  to  see  a  British  force 
in  sole  occupation  of  Egypt.  At  no  previous  period  since  the  Canal 
"was  opened  would  she  have  failed  to  back  the  pretensions  of  M.  de 
Lesseps.  Certainly  under  the  late  Emperor  she  would  not  have  failed 
4o  do  so,  for  the  concession  was  made  as  much  to  the  Emperor  as  to 
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M.  de  Lesseps,  whose  pretensions  must  have  been  knoim  to  and 
approved  by  his  master. 

What  the  pretensions  of  M.  de  Lesseps  are  has  been  practically 
illustrated,  as  well  as  explicitly  asserted  by  himself*  In  1874,  taking 
a  different  view  of  British  rights  from  that  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, he  forbad  the  entrance  of  the  Canal  to  British  ironclads, 
haughtily  declaring  that  if  they  would  not  accept  his  decision  as  to 
tonnage,  they  might  go  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  is  said 
to  have  declared  also  that  he  would  wrap  himself  in  the  tricolor,  and 
allow  no  Englishman  to  pass  except  over  his  body.  Absurd  as  was 
the  pretension,  it  was  only  in  presence  of  an  Egyptian  military  force 
sent  to  support  the  law  that  M.  de  Lesseps  submitted.  Again,  in 
1877,  when  we  were  nearly  at  war  with  Bussia,  M.  de  Lesseps  made 
it  known  that  he  would  exclude  belligerents  from  the  (his?)  CanaL 
But  the  intolerable  absurdity  of  the  position  was  more  strikingly 
illustrated  the  other  day  at  Ismailia,  when  the  commander  of  a 
British  squadron,  with  the  full  authority  of  the  Khedive,  occapiedthe 
Canal.  A  military  revolt  that  had  dethroned  the  sovereign,  usurped 
the  civil  authority,  burnt  the  second  city  of  Egypt,  indulging  in 
pillage  and  murder,  had  to  be  subdued,  and  England  had  undertaken 
the  task.  The  parties  to  the  contest  were  the  lawful  sovereign,  the 
British  commander  acting  by  his  authority,  and  on  the  oth^  side 
Arabi,  the  rebel  leader.  Who  would  ever  have  imagined  that  the 
chairman  of  a  canal  or  a  railway  company  would  have  conceived 
himself  a  fourth  party  with  co-equal  or  even  superior  rights?  Yet 
that  was  the  position  taken  up  and  formally  placed  on  record  by  M. 
de  Lesseps,  and  not  without  considerable*  support  from  a  portion  of 
his  countrymen.  That  M.  de  Lesseps  should  give  his  sympathy  and 
secret  support  to  Arabi  against  England  was  what  his  diplomatic 
antecedents  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  His  diplomatic  training 
under  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  very  object  with  which  the  Canal  was 
made,  must  have  rendered  it  painful  to  him  to  see  it  used  by  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  in  his  brilliant  change  of  base.  All  this  we  tan 
understand,  but  that  any  sensible,  not  to  say  clever,  man  (one^  too, 
who  had  seen  something  of  war)  should  imagine  that  a  chainnan  of 
a  company  was  to  dictate  to  commanders  at  the  crisis  of  a  military 
operation  needs  some  explanation. 

The  explanation  is  found  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  remarks, 
which  make  one  &ct  abundantly  clear.  Matters  cannot  remain  as 
tiiey  are,  nor  can  our  high  road  to  India  be  left  at,  the  discretion  (rf* 
M.  de  Lesseps  to  keep  open  or  to  close.  He  plainly  regards  himself 
and  is  r^arded  by  many  Frenchmen  not  as  the  chainnan  of  a  com- 
mercial company,  but  as  a  nondescript  potentate  entitled  to  treat  with 
sovereigns  in  diplomatic  form.  Chairmen  of  railways  and  canals  do 
not  address  protocols  to  foreign  Powers  or  .^  effect  a  Tnodaa  vivendi ' 
with  their  fleets  and  armies.   The  truth  is  M.  de  J^icsseps  was  once,  by 
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the  first  concession  to  the  company,  made  a  territorial  potentate,  and 
he  still  fancies  himself  to  be  one.  But  as  the  plain  and  legitimate 
interests  of  England  entitled  her  to  insist  upon  the  first  concession  to 
the  company  being  modified,  so  do  those  interests  require  her  to  resist 
the  pretensions  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  acting  as  if  the  concession  had  not 
been  so  altered. 

To  supply  an  illustration  of  the  danger  implied  by  those  preten- 
sions, let  us  suppose  the  British  force  withdrawn  and  Egypt  left  to 
Tewfik  and  M.  de  Lesseps. 

England  is  at  war,  or  threatened  with  war  by  some  Power  which 
has  despatched  a  squadron  of  unarmoured  cruisers  to  destroy  our  trade 
with  India,  China,  &c.  It  is  necessary  to  despatch  a  force  of  fast 
unarmoured  cruisers  to  capture  those  of  the  enemy.  At  Port  Said 
the  forces  are  met  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  who,  in  accordance  with  his 
notions,  forbids  the  Canal  to  a  belligerent.  Our  commander  would  of 
course  disregard  such  a  prohibition,  but  there  is  a  French  ironclad  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Canal,  and  the  French  Government  of  the  day  takes 
the  same  view  of  the  company's  rights  as  M.de  Lesseps*  The  captain 
of  the  French  ironclad  intimates  as  much  to  the  British  commander, 
and  one  ironclad  is  a  match  for  any  number  of  unarmoured  cruisers. 
Or  even  if  we  suppose  these  cruisers  supported  by  British  ironclads,  a 
single  ironclad  judiciously  placed  athwart  the  Canal  inside  can  only 
be  attacked  by  one  antagonist,  and  that  at  a  disadvantage,  as  sub- 
marine mines  or  torpedoes  could  effectually  close  the  Canal.  This 
case  only  supposes  a  French  Government  taking  the  view  of  the 
question  which  the  late  Imperial  Government  would  have  done.  But 
the  difficulty  might  present  itself  in  a  far  more  dangerous  form.  Let 
us  suppose  Eussia  to  be  the  hostile  Power,  and  that  Russia,  if  not  in 
strict  alliance  with  France,  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  her  ^  benevo- 
lent neutrality.'  France  would  of  course  back  a  prohibition  to  use- 
the  Canal,  and  even  if  we  could  ultimately  force  a  passage,  the  delay 
might  cost  us  millions.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say,  as  has  been  said,  that 
^  the  mistress  of  the  seas  'must  be  mistress  of  the  Canal.  Ultimately 
perhaps  so,  but  let  us  not  forget  our  experience  in  Egypt  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  The  position  of  Bonaparte's  army  in  Egj^t 
was  from  the  moment  we  resolved  to  attack  it  hopeless,  as  he  well 
knew  when  he  deserted  it ;  but  it  took  us  above  a  year  from  the  sailing. 
of  our  expedition  to  the  capitulation  of  the  enemy. 

Let  us  take  the  danger,  however,  in  its  mildest  form.  A  British 
expedition  urgently  required  in  the  East  is  simply  refused  a  passage 
by  M.  de  Lesseps  as  in  1874.  It  may  be  on  a  similar  pretext,  a  di8-« 
pute  as  to  the  measurement  of  tonnage,  or  it  may  be  as  a  belligerent* 
The  British  commander  decides  to  force  his  way,  and  M.  de  Lesseps 
is  not  upheld  by  any  military  force.  But  the  whole  staff  of  the  Canal 
are  his  servants  and  obey  his  orders.  He  withdraws  every  pilot,  are^ 
moves  every  beacon  light  and  buoy,  and  leaves  the  expedition  to  pur- 
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Bue  its  course.    As-  everyone  knows,  the  operation  under  these  cir 
cumstances,  and  not  supposing  any  obstacles  by  sunken  barges  or 
otherwise,  will  take  several  days ;  those  days  may  be  fatal  to  some 
important  interest*    How  much  more  serious  would  be  the  case  in  the 
not  impossible  event  of  a  Eusso-French  alliance  against  us — and  it  is 
often  said  in  and  out  of  France  that  she  must  finally  gravitate  towards 
Russia  as  her  only  possible  ally  against  Germany.     In  a  war  with 
France  herself,  of  course  England  would  have  to  adopt  strong  measures 
to  secure  her  position  in  Egypt.    Her  power  of  invading  it  both  from 
home  and  from  India  would  be  so  great  an  advantage  that  it  is  not 
probable  any  French  Government  would  follow  the  example  of  tiie 
First  Napoleon's  expedition,  which  ended  so  disastrously.     Neverthe- 
less, with  France  having  her  present  hold  on  the  Canal,  what  would  be 
easier  than  a  telegram  to  M.  de  Lesseps, '  Expedite  squadron  now 
tn  routej  and  after  it  has  passed  disable  Canal '  ?   We  might  next  hear 
of  such  a  squadron  landing  a  force  at  Bombay  or  Kurrachee  while  we 
could  only  take  the  old  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  seems,  therefore,  abundantly  clear  that  the  Canal,  though  an 
advantage  to  England  in  peace,  would  be  a  danger  to  her  in  war.  We 
know  also — it  is  folly  to  blink  the  facts — that  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
danger,  although  M.  de  Lesseps,  when  trying  to  raise  Engliflh  capital 
or  fearing  English  action,  relies  on  the  commercial  and  international 
character  of  his  company. 

It  follows  then  that  England  has  a  right  to  seek  a  remedy  or  recti- 
fication of  this  inroad  upon  her  security  made  when  her  ally  stole  a 
march  upon  her.  Assuming  this  much,  it  is  further  evident  that  the 
time  is  propitious  to  an  equitable  settlement,  and  that  to  leave  Egypt 
now  T6  infecta  would  be  most  imprudent  and  short-sighted. 

We  are  the  beati  poaaidentes  and  are  at  present  on  good  terms 
with  France  and  all  Europe.  We  have  just  seen  the  grievous  incon- 
venience and  incongruity  of  an  irresponsible  authority  claiming  inde- 
pendence of  any  Government,  and  in  possession  of  our  high  road  to 
India.  This  irresponsible  authority  allied  itself  with  a  mutinous 
soldier  yesterday,  and  may  ally  itself  with  another  to-morrow  or  with 
any  enemy  of  England.  The  company  suffers  from  the  taint  of  its 
origin,  which  made  of  a  commercial  body  a  nondescript  political 
entity.  It  is  observable  that  even  M.  de  Lesseps  himself  now  seems 
to  think  he  has  pushed  matters  too  far  with  England  and  endangered 
ibe  political  status  that  he  claims  for  his  CanaL  But  it  is  time  to  put 
an  end  to  that  abnormal  status  by  giving  a  new  constitution  to  the 
company,  which  is  in  no  sense  benefited  by  political  attributes  arro- 
gated for  it.  On  the  contrary,  these  attributes,  and  the  diplomatio 
traditions  of  M.  de  Lesseps  rendering  him  hostile  to  his  best  customers, 
are  serious  dangers  for  the  shareholders.  The  remark  may  naturally 
occur  here,  that  granting  the  impracticable  views  of  M.  de  Lessqis, 
although  men  of  his  age  do  not  change  their  opinion,  they  themselves 
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must  soon  undergo  that  great  change  that  awaits  us  all.  This  is  true, 
but  the  shareholders  of  the  company  very  probably  look  to  the  active 
coadjutor  and  lieutenant  of  M.  de  Lesseps  (his  son)  as  their  future 
chairman  ;  and  may  not  Lesseps  II.  be  a  copy  of  Lesseps  I.,  as  the 
latter  is  of  his  father  ? 

If,  theu,  the  present  anomalous  constitution  of  the  Canal  is  a 
danger  to  England — and  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  future  or  con- 
tingent can  be  that  it  would  prove  so  in  any  war  implicating  her — 
then  it  is  our  right  to  ahate  that  danger ;  and  if  it  is  our  right  it  is  also 
our  duty,  and  it  would  be  most  discreditable  to  Ministers,  after  fight- 
ing expressly  to  defend  our  interests  in  the  Canal,  to  withdraw, 
leaving  those  interests  undefended  and  exposed  to  foreseen  danger. 

The  practical  points  then  are : — 1.  The^right^of  England  in  the 

Canal.    2.  The  right  of  France.     3.  The  means^of  reconciling  th& 

rights  of  each ;  and  on  the  last  point  it  will  be^shown  that,  assuming 

a  just  and  firm  determination  to  maintain  our  own  rights,  we  need 

*  Hot  encroach  on  those  of  France.    The  game  is*in  our  own  hands* 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  we  have  great  interests  in  India 
which  would  be  ^idangered  if  we  allowed  any  other  nation  to  arrogate 
control  over  the  most  critical  part  of  our  line  of  communication  with 
that  dependency.  It  has  been  shown  that  M.  de^  Lesseps,  as  Chair- 
'  man  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  claims  such  ^control,  and  that  his 
original  views  in  making  the  Canal  were  hostile  to  England.  It  is 
then  the  right  of  England  to  baffle  those  views.  Before  the  Canal 
-was  made,  no  country  in  a  race  for  India  had  any  start  of  us.  France 
has  now  a  start  of  several  days.  So  iar  as  that  advantage  arises  from 
geographical  proximity  to  the  Canal,  we  cannot  nowj  obviate  the 
peril  which  Lord  Palmerston  thought  serious,  but  we  are  entitled  to 
minimise  it.  So  &r  as  political  causes  increase  our  geographical 
disadvantages,  it  is  our  clear  right  to  modify  those  causes.  Thus, 
supposing  the  original  concession  obtained  by  M.  de  Lesseps  through 
Prench  influence  had  subsisted  to  this  day,  and  our  conmiunications  to 
India  were  still  virtually  through  French  territory,  owing  to  that 
concession  it  would  have  been  competent  to  England  to  require  the 
annulling  of  such  concession.  In  international  questions  of  this 
kind  there  are  no  definite  laws  like  those  which  decide  the  rights  of 
individuals  under  municipal  law.  At  best,  what  we  caU  international 
law  is  a  sort  of  general  understanding  tolerably  definite  on  some 
points,  vague  on  others,  and  being  wanting  in  what  l^sts  call  sane* 
lion  (a  power  to  enforce  it),  it  is  inoperative  against  the  strong. 
France,  when  she  was  all-powerful  in  Europe,  supported  some  pre- 
tensions of  M.  de  Lesseps,  which  were  felt  to  be  unreasonable  after- 
wards, and  commuted  them  for  imconscionable  sums  of  money.  If 
it  is  contended  that  France  had  a  right  to  obtain  whatever  she  could 
from  the  Sultan  or  Khedive,  whether  prejudicial  to  England  or  not, 
then  England  in  her  turn  has  an  equal  right  to  use  her  influence  to 
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undo  the  mischief.    There  is,  perhaps,  no  perfect  precedent  of  any 
value,  because  there  has  been  no  other  such  canal  made ;  but  we  can 
easily  suppose  the  case  of  a  railway,  which  might  throw  some  light 
on  the  question  of  international  right.     Indeed,  there  was  such  a  ease 
when  the  board  of  management  of  a  Belgian  railway  was  French,  and 
had  its  ^  domicile '  in  Paris.     For  certain  military  considerations  the 
late  Emperor  set  some  value  on  the  arrangement;  and  when  the 
Belgian  Government,  probably  for  similar  reasons,  wished  to  have 
the  control  of  its  own  military  communications,  the  French  Govern- 
ment opposed  the  change*     No  doubt  the  French  diplomatists  talked 
of  the  just  susceptibilities  of  France,  her  dignity,  and  so  forth ; 
but-  the  late  Emperor,  who,  when  not  carried  away  by  ideea  Napo^ 
Uoniennea,  had  a  sense  of  justice,  finally  yielded  the  point.    We  may 
suppose,  again,  a  very  conceivable  case,  and  more  to  the  point.    An 
English  capitalist  has  constructed  a  railway  in  Belgium,  ha  English- 
men have  everywhere.     The  railway  runs  from  the  German  to  the 
French  frontier,  and  from  local  ciroumstanoes  has  a  great  militaiy 
value  to  Germany,  and  might  be  dangerous  to  France.     The  English 
capitalist,  afterwards  chairman,  has  obtained  a  concession  fiK  his 
railway  company,  which  fixes  its  domicile  in  London^     So  fiir,  all  is 
very  much  in  the  common  order  of  things,  but  here  we  must  deviate 
from  it.  The  chairman,  a  veteran  diplomatist,  and  violently  anti-Galli- 
can,  thinks  more  of  politics  than  dividends,  and  makes  a  great 
display  of  British  flags  and  uniform,  and  shows  his  ill-humour  to  all 
Frencdimen,  though  they  contribute  three-fourths  of  the  traflSc    The 
French  Government  receives  many  complaints ;  they  know  the  root 
of  the  evil,  and  were  the  company,  as  it  naturally  ought  to  be, 
Belgian,  they  would  soon  obtain  redress.      But  the  domicile  is  in 
London ;  the  chairman  answers  complaints  about  bales  and  packages 
of  goods,  freights  and  demurrage  in  stilted  diplomatic  language,  talks 
of  a  mod/as  vivendi^  and  ends  his  letters  (despatches  he  calls  them) 
with  assurances  of  his  most  distinguished  consideration  for  M*  (Those, 
who  only  wants  to  get  that  surcharge  back,  and  fails  in  doing  so.    The 
French  Government  feels  that  this  is  an  annoyance  in  peace,  that  it 
would  be  a  danger  in  war,  and  that  it  should  and  must  be  abated. 
Most  Englishmen  would  agree  with  that  Government.     Or,  suppose 
the  Channel  tunnel  made,  could  England  consent  to  place  it  in  iht 
hands   of  a  French  company?    The  parallel  is  not  perfect:  no 
parallels  are ;  but  it  is  so  far  on  all  fours  with  the  Suez  Canal  ease, 
that  the  latter  in  unfriendly  hands  might  be  a  great  danger  to  us 
in  war ;  and  that  even  in  peace  M.  de  Lesseps'  action  has  more  than 
once  endangered  our  peaceable  relations,  and  his  arbitrary  conduct 
has  been  matter  of  complaint.     A  Newcastle  paper,  with  so  other 
than  a  commercial  object,  stated  lately  that  harsh  and  oppressire 
regulations  had  been  frequently  enforced  against  British  vessels  of 
late — that  is,  since  M.  de  Lesseps  has  seen  his  alliance  with 
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finstrated.  Only  this  month  we  find  among  notices  of  questions : 
— ^*Mr.  C.  Palmer — On  Monday,  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  whether  he  could  utilise  the  opening  afforded  by  affairs  in 
Egypt  in  order  to  secure  for  British  trade  and  shipping  a  greater 
interest  than  it  has  hitherto  possessed  in  the  management  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  cBpecially  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  vexatious 
regulations,  and  the  periodical  revision  of  charges/ 

The  remedy,  then,  that  England  has  a  right  to  look  for  is  a  re- 
constitution  of  the  Canal  company  on  a  reasonable  commercial  basis, 
and  security  against  the  dangers  adverted  to  in  war. 

The  second  point  is  the  interest  of  France  in  the  Canal.  It  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  a  canal  company  which  shotild 
have  a  merely  commercial  status  has  been  lifted  out  of  its  natural 
sphere  into  that  of  politics  that  we  can  talk  of  the '  interests  of  England 
and  France '  in  connection  with  it.  That  Englishmen  and  French- 
men should  have  an  interest  in  it  is  only  natural,  but  that  nations 
should  be  negotiating  and  almost  fighting  about  it  is  wholly  due  to 
the  personality  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  a  fact  that  cannot  be  too  much 
borne  in  mind. 

France  has  a  right  to  see  that  the  capital  of  her  subjects,  whether 
invested  in  a  canal  or  railway  or  anything  else,  is  fairly  treated,  and, 
60  far,  France  has  an  interest  in  the  Suez  Canal ;  just  as  England 
has,  or  might  have  an  interest,  say,  in  the  Northern  Railway  of 
France,  the  Strasburg  Railway,  or  any  other.  No  Englishman  would 
deny  the  right  nor  seek  to  impair  it.  Beyond  this,  the  concession 
made  by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  a  French  company,  with  what- 
ever pecuniary  advantages  it  conveys,  is  entitled  to  the  same  recog- 
nition, so  far  as  that  concession  does  not  impair  or  imperil  the  rights 
of  England.  If  it  does  so,  as  it  would,  for  instance,  if  M.  de  Lesseps 
again  obtained  a  strip  of  Egypt,  making  the  Canal  run  through  French 
territory,  then  such  concession  would  be  for  us  invalid  just  in  the 
degree  that  it  endangered  our  interests.  Or  to  generalise  further. 
In  whatever  degree  political  rights  were  arrogated  by  the  company, 
the  position  of  the  company  would  lose  in  validity  and  become  in- 
secure. 

To  Frenchmen,  this  simple  view  of  the  matter  may  appear  to 
derogate  from  their  rights,  which  have  been  somewhat  confused  and 
obscured  by  the  pretensions  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  It  is  possible,  too, 
that  there  may  be  indirect  or  derivative  rights  growing  out  of  the 
necessity  of  safeguarding  the  legitimate  rights  referred  to.  Thus, 
to  make  regulations  for  the  traffic  is  a  necessary  incident  of  any 
such  company,  and  there  must  be  a  power  to  enforce  those  regula- 
tions. But  eat  modus  in  rebusj  and  who  does  not  see  that  to  declare 
Her  Majesty's  ships  must  submit  to  M.  de  Lesseps  or  go  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  shows  there  was  no  modus  at  all  in  M.  de  Lesseps' 
management.     And  this  incident  happened  at  a  time  when  tlie 
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shadow  of  the  retiring  Gennan  army  was  scarcely  over  the  French 
frontier. 

The  question  of  French  rights  in  the  matter  of  the  Canal  has 
been  further  confused  by  mixing  them  up  with  the  question  of 
French  influence  in  Egypt.  France,  like  England,  but  in  a  much 
less  degree,  has  important  interests  in  Egypt ;  and,  so  far  as  may  be 
be  necessary,  to  protect  those  interests  she  has  a  claim  to  what  is 
vaguely  termed  influence  in  that  country. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  hallucinations  begotten  by  the  myths 
of  the  Napoleonic  legend,  untrue  and  fictitious  ground  for  claiming 
influence  were  relied  on,  and,  as  has  often  happened.  Frenchmen 
were  led  away  by  phrases.  A  superior  influence  to  that  of  any  other 
country  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  '  glorious  traditions,*  ^  imperish- 
aUe  memories,'  ^  heroic  sacrifices,'  and  so  forth. 

It  is  well  to  reduce  these  fine  phrases  to  some  definite  meaning. 
What  has  actually  occurred  in  sober  history  to  give  France  any  par- 
ticular right  to  ascendency  in  Egypt  ?  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Frenchmen  go  back  to  the  Crusades  for  their  facts ;  and  if  they  do, 
the  failure  and  capitulation  of  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis)  can  hardiy  be 
alleged  as  a  claim  to  influence  in  the  present  day.  The  truth  v^ 
that  their  claims  are  based  upon  the  mythical  deeds  of  the  First 
Napoleon  in  Egypt ;  but  the  true  history  of  that  enterprise  would 
establish  a  claim  for  England  rather  than  for  France.  Divested  of 
the  fictions  and  colouring  of  Thiers  and  other  Napoleonic  writers, 
the  story  of  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798  is  very  simple^ 
and  is  undisputed.  General  Bonaparte  conducted  a  magnificent 
army  and  a  gallant  fleet  to  Egypt.  The  fleet  became  a  prey  to 
Nelson  in  Aboukir  Bay ;  the  army  he  left  to  capitulate  to  a  British 
force,  and  Napoleon  himself  escaped  the  same  fate  by  a  desertion 
for  which  the  just  military  doom  would  have  been  death.  These  are 
the  rough  and  unpromising  materials  out  of  which  a  romance  has 
been  constructed.  A  minor  expedition  from  Egypt  into  Syria  has 
been  equally  transformed  by  the  Bonapartists.  As  with  Falstaff"^ 
great  battle  of  Gadshill,  we  may  say,  ^Mark  how  a  plain  tale'  re> 
duces  this  doughty  feat  to  small  proportions;  for  Bonaparte  in- 
vaded Syria  with,  according  to  his  own  account,  very  extensive  and 
magnificent  designs  of  a  march  like  that  of  Alexander  the  Gieat. 
He  got  as  far  as  Acre,  which  barred  his  progress,  laid  siege  to  that 
^miaSrable  bicoque^  (as  he  called  it),  was  repulsed  chiefly  by  Sir 
Sjdney  Smith  and  a  handful  of  Marines,  lost  a  large  part  of  hi5 
army,  and  returned  to  Egypt  to  write  lying  bulletins.  The  onlj 
further  result  of  the  much-vaunted  expedition  was,  that  it  gave 
Malta  to  England  and  greatly  strengthened  her  hold  on  India.  But 
if  the  expeiUtion  had  not  been  the  failure  and  fiasco  that  it  was, 
what  right  could  an  invasion  of  Egypt  in  the  end  of  last  century 
confer  on  the  invaders  now  ?    Had  the  meditated  invasion  of  Eng* 
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land  taken  place  in  1803-4,  and  victories  as  great  as  those  of  Bonaparte 
in  Egypt  been  gained — followed  by  a  capitulation  of  the  invaders — 
would  it  have  conferred  any  claim  of  French  influence  in  England  ? 

French  interest  in  the  Canal  is  of  course  of  a  more  tangible  and 
intelligible  kind,  though  how  far  Egypt  itself  owes  any  gratitude  to 
France  for  the  work  may  be  doubtful.  As  Englishmen  we  benefit  by 
the  work,  but  certainly  we  owe  no  gratitude  to  the  constructor,  who 
meant  anything  but  a  good  gift  to  us.  We  are  left  free  to  exercise 
an  unbiassed  judgment,  and  so  far  as  appears  to  such  judgment,  the 
real  rights  of  France  are  limited  by  the  foregoing  material  and 
commercial  considerations. 

A  word  before  leaving  the  subject  of  French  claims  as  to  the 
^  illustrious  engineer '  himself.  The  credit  due  to  him  as  an  engineer 
is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  he  is  no  engineer  at  all ;  just  as  the 
credit  of  an  ^  illustrious  musical  composer '  would  suffer  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  no  musician.  In  like  manner,  as  an  inventor  no 
claim  to  original  thought  attaches  to  a  man  of  our  time  for  ima- 
gining what  was  begun  at  least — ^if  not  completed — as  M.  de 
Lesseps  allows,  by  the  Pharaohs  or  Ptolemies.  M.  de  Lesseps  is  no 
ColumbuB. 

A  canal  from  Suez  to  the  Nile  (all  that  was  wanted  in  those  days 
to  do  the  work  of  the  Suez  Canal)  probably  existed  3,000  years  ago. 
The  French  expedition  of  1798  revived  the  idea  with  the  object  of  in- 
juring England,  and  it  is  probable  that  M.  de  Lesseps  benefited  by  the 
researches  then  made,  and  renewed  in  1803  by  his  father.  By  using 
up  soxne  thousand  wretched  Fellahs,  who  perished  miserably  at  the 
work,  M.  de  Le9seps — backed  by  the  whole  influence  of  France  and 
all  the  Khedive's  resources — was  able  to  have  the  work  done  by 
others  and  take  the  credit  himself.  As  a  promoter,  M.  de  Lesseps 
has  been  very  successful,  and  though  that  profession  is  not  highly 
esteemed  in  England,  he  has  obtained  celebrity  as  what  he  does  not 
happen  to  be — an  engineer ! 

Whether  his  next  Isthmian  game  (Darien)  will  add  to  his 
reputation  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  according  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  last  April,  that  scheme  is  more  likely  to  benefit  the  pro- 
moter t^an  either  mankind  at  large  or  the  unfortunate  shareholders. 
This,  however,  only  incidentally.  All  that  is  relevant  to  the  Suez 
Canal  is,  that  gratitude  to  the  ^  illustrious  engineer'  need  not  em- 
barrass mankind,  and  still  less  the  portion  of  mankind  resident  in 
these  islands.  Promoters  often  render  valuable  services,  but  they 
ufiually  serve  themselves  as  well  as  their  fellow-men.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  M.  de  Lesseps'  practical  mind  that  he  admits  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  England  to  leave  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  a 
rival  nation,^  yet  in  the  same  passage  he  tells  us  that  Egypt  has  often 

•  Lettres,  Journal,  et  DocumenU  pour  iervir  d  Vhistoire  du  Cana^de  Suez,  1864, 
1855, 1866.    Didier  et  Cie^  Paris. 
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been  moistened  by  French  blood,  and  that  ^  Fiance  sons  Tempiie  de 
ces  glorieuses  traditionB '  cannot  leave  to  England  a  peaceful  anthority 
over  Egypt  (  '  la  paisible  domination  sor  I'Egypte ' ).  Will  M.  de 
Lesseps  translate  these  flowery  phrases  into  plain  words?  What 
French  blood  shed  in  Egypt  gives  her  any  claims  upon  that  country, 
or  what  glorious  traditions  prove  her  right  to  rule  or  to  share  in  tUs 
rule  over  Egypt  ?  Surely  not  the  abortive  and  disastrous  invasion  of 
1798  ;  if  not  that,  what  *  glorious  tradition '  ? 

A  coincidence  of  circumstances  which  none  could  have  foreseen 
has  rendered  the  present  moment  especially  &vourable  to  a  safe  and 
peaceable  solution  of  the  Suez  Canal  question.  England  finds  herself 
in  Egypt  with  the  nine  points  of  the  law  in  her  favour  as  a  starting- 
point.  We  are  not  only  the  hecUi  but  the  beatissimi  possidenUs. 
We  are  there  with  at  least  the  tacit  consent  of  the  great  Powers.  The 
Sovereign  of  the  country  owes  his  throne  to  us,  and  we  are  the  only 
staff  on  which  his  authority  rests.  This  restoration  has  cost  us  Uood 
and  treasure  entitling  our  services  to  his  recognition.  The  whole 
fabric  of  the  Egyptian  Government  and  State  has  to  be  rebuilt,  we 
have  a  taimla  rasa  to  work  upon,  and  all  admit  that  the  work  must 
be  done  by  us  if  done  at  all.  Foreign  Powers,  if  not  altogether  well 
pleased  that  the  task  has  fallen  to  us,  see  no  better  solution  of  the 
Egyptian  problem ;  and  even  our  French  ally  allows  that  our  presence 
in  Egypt  has  grown  out  of  a  necessity.  Finally,  in  Lord  Diifienn, 
whose  services  have  been  judiciously  and  opportunely  invoked,  we 
have  exactly  the  instrument  required  for  the  work.  These  un- 
expected advantages  seem  to  be  forced  upon  us  by  a  partial  Pro- 
vidence and  almost  in  our  own  despite,  for  had  we  obtained  the 
co-operation  sought  from  any  other  Power — more  especially  from 
France — our  hands  would  have  now  been  tied,  and  our  podtion 
widely  different. 

Of  all  the  tasks  before  us  in  Egypt,  none  is  more  legitimate  thsn 
that  which  took  us  there,  to  secure  our  communications  with  our  Indian 
Empire  and  the  two  hundred  million  British  subjects  therein. 

To  effect  tiiat  object  the  first  and  most  essential  step  is  to  realise 
the  advantages  of  our  present  position,  to  determine  to  use  them,  and 
to  let  others  understand  that  we  do  not  propose  to  abandon  those 
advantages  until  our  legitimate  purposes  are  effected.  Tbe 
second  step  (an  equally  legitimate  one)  wotild  be  to  obtain  fjtam 
the  present  Khedive,  for  our  own  security,  a  similar  concession  to  that 
which  his  predecessor,  Mahomed  Said,  granted  to  our  rivals — that  is 
to  say,  the  right  to  make  an  English  Suez  Canal  either  paraQd  to 
the  present  Canal,  or  taking  a  different  line,  as  might  be  fimnd 
convenient. 

This  exclusive  right  claimed  by  M.  de  Lesseps  has,  as  will  be 
shown,  no  real  existence,  though  doubtless,  had  the  idea  of  a  second 
canal  ever  occurred  to  that  diplomatist,  he  would  have  provided 
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against  the  danger.  It  would,  as  his  long  experience  in  the  East 
must  hare  taught  him,  have  heen  a  simple  matter  of  baksheesh  judi- 
tiously  applied.  But  in  1854  the  chance  of  another  canal  scheme  was 
too  remote  to  deserve  a  thought,  while  the  danger  of  another  chairman 
usurping  the  chair  was  so  tangible  and  real  that  it  was  specially  provided 
against  in  the  concession.  This  provision,  purely  personal^  furnishes 
the  only  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  M.  de  Lesseps'  contention  that 
an  exclusive  concession  for  piereiDg  the  isthmus  was  granted  to  his 
company.  The  reader  will  find  every  document  hearing  on  this 
point,  together  with  the  Sultan's  Firman,  in  a  parliamentary  paper, 
*  Egypt,  No.  6  (1876),  Concessions,  Conventions,  Statutes,  and  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Suez  Canal  Company.' 

The  first  document  in  this  paper  is  the  *  Acte  de  Concession,* 
containing  twelve  articles,  not  one  of  which  confers  or  even  mentions 
any  exclusive  right  or  monopoly.  The  second  document  is  only  a 
Report  on  the  proposed  Canal  addressed  to  the  Viceroy  by  M.  de 
Lesseps,  and  the  Viceroy's  acknowledgment  of  receipt.  The  third, 
a  most  important  document,  is  a  detailed  explanation  or  develop- 
ment of  the  Concessions  supplied,  as  it  states,  on  the  representation  of 
M.  de  Lesseps,  that  in  constituting  such  companies  it  is  expedient  to 
stipulate  beforehand  *  in  a  more  detailed  and  complete  form,  on  the 
one  hand  the  taxes,  duties,  and  rents,  for  which  the  company  will  be 
liable  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  concessions  (or  privileges),  immunities, 
and  advantages  to  which  it  will  be  entitled.'  This  elaborate  docu- 
ment, demanded,  and  apparently  dictated  by  M.  de  Lesseps  himself, 
contains  twenty-three  articles,  nine  relating  to  the  liabilities  of  the 
company,  and  fourteen  to  the  privileges  granted.  Had  there  really 
been  any  such  important  and  obnoxious  monopoly  or  exclusion  of  all 
competition  as  M.  de  Lesseps  alleges,  it  would  surely  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  articles — *  the  operative  part '  in  Parliamentary  and  legal 
phrase — of  the  Concessions,  but  we  look  for  it  there  in  vain. 

The  only  mention  of  '  exclusion  '  occurs  in  what  we  should  call 
the  preamble  of  the  Concession,  where  it  relates  to  M.  de  Lesseps 
personally,  giving  to  him  *  Notre  ami  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  pou- 
voir  exclusif  de  constituer  et  de  diriger  une  Compagnie  Universelle  ' 
(the  object  of  which  is  to  pierce  the  Isthmus) — to  form  and  to  direct 
or  manage  such  company;  and  in  the  explanatory  or  detailed  Concession 
we  find  the  objects  of  this  personal  privilege  in  Art.  XX.  thus  ex- 
plained : — *  Our  friend  and  mandatory  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
shall  preside  over  and  direct  the  company  as  its  first  founder  for  ten 
years,  beginning  from  the  day  at  which  the  Concessions  for  ninety- 
nine  years  shall  take  efifect.'  Thus  M.  de  Lesseps  had  secured  to 
himself  a  tenure  of  office  in  defiance  of  any  possibly  discontented 
shareholders  for  ten  years  or  twenty  years  including  the  period  of 
construction.  To  that  privilege — a  very  unusual  one  in  commercial 
companies — the  word  < exclusive'  in  the  preamble  must  be  held  to 
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refer,  but  would  any  one  accustomed  to  official  language  contend  that 
a  great  and  obnoxious  monopoly  intended  to  last  for  ninety-nine  yean 
would  be  conveyed  by  a  single  word  in  a  preamble,  without  being 
once  referred  to  in  the  articles  of  the  Concession  ? 

So  far  then  as  any  exclusive  rights  in  the  Isthmus  are  oonoeiDed, 
we  may  treat  them  as  non-existent.  The  right  of  France  to  obtain  a 
^  spear '  in  1854  was  not  stronger,  nor  so  strong,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
as  the  right  of  England  to  obtain  a  shield  in  1882.  It  will  be 
shown  that  this  right  can  be  exercised  without  the  least  prejudice  to 
any  legitimate  French  interest. 

The  proposal  to  make  a  new  canal,  or  something  equivalent  to  it, 
does  not  rest  upon  political  considerations  alone,  though  they  are  of 
the  highest  order.  The  present  Canal  does  not  supply  our  require- 
ments, and  we  pay  too  highly  for  inadequate  accommodation.  The 
depth  of  the  Canal  is  insufficient  for  our  larger  ironclads  (though  not 
I  believe  for  the  French,  which  draw  less  water.)  Its  breadth  does  not 
allow  of  large  ships  making  their  own  way  under  steam,  but  needs 
the  service  of  tugs,  and  the  transit,  instead  of  occupying  (say  twelve 
hours),  takes  two  days,  and  involves  unreasonable  expense.  Mr.C.  M. 
Norwood,  M.P.,  a  good  commercial  authority,  in  a  small  pamphlet, 
speaks  of  ^  the  heavy  toll  levied  by  the  Canal,  amounting  with  pilot- 
ages and  light  dues  to  nearly  eleven  shillings  per  ton  registered,  net 
tonnage ' — about  as  much  as  the  whole  freight  to  Alexandiia  from 
England.  The  high  charges  are  a  natural  result  of  the  company 
being  French  and  the  shipping  English.  As  the  tendency  of  ship- 
building is  ever  to  larger  size,  some  merchant-ships  actually  exceeding 
four  hundred  feet  in  lengthy  the  narrowness  of  the  present  Canal 
becomes  a  more  serious  evil. 

The  expense  of  a  far  more  commodious  waterway  worthy  of  her 
unequalled  engineers  and  of  her  immense  interests  in  the  object 
would  not  in  these  days  cost  as  much  as  the  present  CanaL  (H 
cheap  labour  we  would  secure  any  amount^  by  engaging  Coolies  or 
Chinese,  and  the  main  expense  and  difficulty,  the  supply  of  besh 
water  from  the  Nile,  is  already  overcome  by  the  <  Sweet-water  Canal,' 
which  is  happily  owned  by  the  Khedive,  not  by  the  French  Company. 

As  the  public  would  entertain  no  doubt  of  success  when  the  work 
was  undertaken  by  eminent  British  engineers  and  contractors,  there 
could  be  no  financial  difficulty  nor  any  necessity  for  a  Governmeot 
guarantee  in  these  days,  when  it  is  so  hard  to  find  safe  invest- 
ments for  the  superabimdant  capital.  But  if  the  Grovemment,  ap- 
preciating the  great  national  interests  involved,  thought  fit  to  ei- 
courage  the  undertaking,  a  guarantee  of  even  three  per  cent  would 
secure  a  great  financial  success,  without  costing  the  country  a  shilliDg* 

One  would  like  to  think  that  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  Enghmd 
had  left  one  great  work  worthy  of  her  history  and  her  reputation,  aiid 
which  should  show  that  in  engineering  talent  she  could  surpass  tlie  not 
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very  remarkable  performance  of  MM.  Linant  and  Mougel,  the  French 
engineers/  As  some  persons  think,  a  better  line  for  part  of  the 
distance  than  that  of  the  present  Canal  might  be  found,  that  point 
would  of  course  be  fully  considered,  and  the  surveys  already  made 
would  be  available.  If  the  idea  df  utilising  the  Eastern  or  Damietta 
branch  of  the  Nile  for  part  of  the  distance  be  free  from  serious  diffi- 
culty, it  would  greatly  lessen  the  expense,  as  dredging  by  steam 
machinery  is  now  brought  to  such  perfection  as  to  make  it  the 
cheapest  mode  of  excavation.  The  b^  of  the  Nile  is  probably  soft 
mud,  the  accumulation  of  countless  ages.  But  this  is  an  engineer's 
question,  upon  which  existing  surveys  have  given  the  means  of  decid- 
ing. Lepdre,  Bonaparte's  engineer,  reported  in  favour  of  a  canal  from 
^Bubastes  on  the  Nile'  («ic),  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  thence  to  Suez. 

That  a  British  Canal  can  be  made  to  suit  our  needs  in  the  present, 
and  our  greater  needs  in  the  future,  and  to  make  a  large  return  on 
the  capital  expended,  is  proved  by  the  existing  Canal,  upon  which 
much  money  was  wasted.  The  only  serious  objection  would  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  British  Government  holds  4,000,0002.  of  the 
stock  of  the  present  Canal,  the  value  of  which  would  be  depreciated 
by  the  competition.  This  is  a  consideration  of  some  importance, 
hut  it  cannot  outweigh  the  immense  advantages  of  having  our  Indian 
communications  in  our  own  hands  instead  of  a  jealous  rival's,  who 
may  some  day  be  an  enemy.  There  would,  moreover,  probably  be 
traffic  enough  for  both  canals. 

As  already  said,  the  concession  from  the  Khedive  may  be  fairly 
assumed.  The  ratification  of  the  Sultan  might  not  be  so  easily 
obtained,  but  England  could  make  it  his  interest  to  grant  it,  and  the 
Sublime  Porte  is  not  indifferent  to  considerations  of  that  nature. 

No  doubt  we  should  have  the  opposition  of  France  to  contend 
with,  as  we  had  formerly  in  the  case  of  the  railway  through  Egypt, 
which  we  sought  to  obtain  for  our  Indian  traffic,  and  France  opposed 
for  that  reason.  But  we  prevailed  then,  and  our  influence  in  Egypt 
is  stronger  now.  Some  may  think  the  *  French  Alliance,'  as  it  is  in- 
correctly called,  too  valuable  to  be  imperilled,  and  a  French  paper 
lately  affirmed  that  England  had  no  interests  in  Egypt  comparable 
to  her  interest  in  the  friendship  of  France.  But  it  will  naturally 
occur  to  Englishmen  that,  if  there  is  goodwill  to  us  on  the  part  of 
France,  she  will  not  oppose  a  reasonable  arrangement  which  affects  our 
admitted  interests.  If  there  is  not  goodwill  the  value  of  the  sup- 
posed friendship  is  not  so  evident.  But  just  in  the  degree  that  we 
value  a  permanent  good  understanding  with  France,  we  ought  to 
desire  a    better   arrangement   as  to  the  Suez   Canal.      Otherwise 

*  Of  the  canal  as  a  piece  of  engineering  skiU  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  states,  1867  : 
^  The  works  were  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  no  difficulties  were  overcome.  There  was 
«io  work  of  art  from  one  end  to  the  other/  In  fact  it  was  a  wide  ditch  cat  through 
a  sandj  soil  on  a  dead  level. 
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it  might  happen,  ia  a  moment  of  political  tension  witli  France, 
that  our  military  necessities  would  conflict  with  the  pofisessokial 
rights  of  a  French  company.  We  might  have  sudd^ily  to  safe- 
guard our  road  to  India  at  the  risk  of  exasperating  existing  differences. 
No  one  doubts  the  value  of  a  good  understanding  with  France,  but  it 
is  certain  that  out  of  a  hundred  Englishmen  who  repeat  the  pairoN 
note  about  the  value  of  the  Anglo-French  Alliance,  scarce  one  has 
asked  himself  why  or  how  it  is  valuable,  or  whether  as  a  fact  there  is 
any  alliance  between  the  two  countries.  Correctly  speaking,  there  is 
no  alliance  with  France  other  than  with  Russia,  Austria,  Germany, 
or  other  country  with  which  we  are  at  peace  and  in  amity.  An 
alliance  is  a  weighty  matter  implying  mutual  obligations  nsoally 
recorded  in  a  treaty,  and  often  entailing  grave  responsibilities.  Thus 
an  attack  on  the  ally  of  a  particular  nation  is  held  to  give  that  nation 
a  casus  belli  against  the  aggressor.  Hence  it  is  often  inconvenient 
to  assume  the  existence  of  an  alliance  where  there  really  is  none. 
We  experienced  this  in  1870,  when  many  French  writers  and,  stranger 
still,  some  English  also,  argued  that  we  were  bound  to  support  France 
in  a  war  which  we  emphatically  condenmed,  because  she  was  our  ally ! 

If  we  estimate  the  value  of  an  alliance  by  the  price  we  pay  for 
it,  we  must  rate  that  of  France  very  highly.  In  the  neglect  of  onr 
naval  supremacy,  engendered  by  reliance  on  our  neighbour's  good- 
will, we  may  find  that  we  paid  incalculably  too  high  a  price.^  In  a 
lesser  degree,  the  coldness  of  some  old  allies  and  the  ill-will  of  other 
nations,  incurred  by  our  predilection  for  France,  constitute  some  draw- 
back upon  a  friendship  resting  upon  sentiment  rather  than  definite 
mutual  interests.  For  it  would  be  hard  to  particularise  the  dicom- 
stances  under  which  we  could  reckon  upon  active  co-operation  from 
France,  while  we  have  forfeited  any  claim  to  it  from  our  former  allies. 
Is  not  this  something  like  isolation  ? 

Still,  no  doubt,  the  good-will  of  France,  as  of  any  other  powerfdl 
nation,  is  valuable,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  Franklin's  wise  maxim, 
*  Never  to  pay  too  much  for  your  whistle.' 

Few  Englishmen  will  doubt  that,  had  Russia,  through  the  agency 
suppose  of  General  Skobeleff  (the  younger)  playing  the  part  of  M.  de 
Lesseps,  made  and  obtained  control  over  the  Suez  Canal,  we  shaoid 
have  resented  the  act  even  at  the  cost  of  war.    Yet  ihe  danger  to 

*  It  has  been  asserted,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  without  contradictioo,  thit  if 
France  and  England  both  adhere  to  their  ship-building  programmes  for  the  next 
three  years,  the  two  ironclad  fleets  will  then  be  just  equal,  and  ironclads  are  not 
built  in  less  than  three  years.  But  in  small  as  well  as  great  matters  we  find  the 
same  determined  and  systematic  rivalry.  One  fact  within  tSe  writer's  personal  ex- 
perience speaks  volumes  upon  this  important  subject.  Of  a  certain  daas  of  boats 
indispensable  to  torpedo-vessels,  the  British  Admiralty  has  altogether  aoquired  49. 
France  has  in  the  same  time  acquired  112.  This  is  probably  a  fair  measure  (d  the 
.exertions  on  each  side  of  the  ChanneL  Of  the  vast  harbours  oonstrocting  withia 
sight  of  our  shores,  capable  of  conta^ilng  a  whole  navy,  it  may  be  safely  said  that, 
were  they  Russian  instead  of  French,  we  should  not  sleep. 
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England  would  have  been  less,  as  BuBsia,  unlike  France,  would  in 
Egypt  have  been  too  £ar  from  any  base  of  operations  to  establish 
herself  solidly.  But  France  has  now  got  Tunis,  with  its  excellent 
harbour  commanding  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
fbrnung  witli  Algiers  that  base  of  operations  which  Bussia  would  not 
possess.  Any  naval  man  knows  that  Tunis  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
would  be  a  serious  danger  to  our  vast  trade  with  the  East  passing 
within  a  short  distance  of  that  port  on  its  way  to  Egypt.  We  all 
know,  too,  that  the  pretence  for  occupying  Tunis  was  ludicrously 
&l8e,  yet  Englishmen  only  looked  at  the  &ct  that  France  desired 
possession  and  alleged  the  security  of  Algiers  to  be  her  object  Is 
the  security  of  India  less  important  to  England  ?  Yet  she  did  not 
object  or  cavil  because  the  Kroumirs  were  imaginary  while  Arabi 
was  not,  as  we  still  know  to  our  own  inconvenience. 

As  to  the  particular  form  in  which  England  might  obtain  the 
security  she  seeks,  that  could  be  easily  arranged  by  friendly  co-opera- 
tion with  France.  M.  de  Lesseps  being  disposed  of,  though  it  might 
be  necessary  to  obtain  the  concession  mentioned  for  a  British  Canal, 
an  amicable  arrangement  might  save  the  expense  of  making  it,  if 
France  concurred  in  a  plan  for  greatly  widening  the  present  insuffi- 
cient water-way  and  reconstituting  the  company  with  due  regard  to 
British  rights,  political  and  commercial.  An  Anglo-French  company 
with  an  English  chairman  (M.  de  Lesseps'  guaranteed  ten  years 
tenure  has  expired)  and  its  domicile  in  England  would  meet  the 
justice  of  the  case  and  the  requirements  of  England.  Of  course 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  French  shareholders,  their  only  legiti- 
mate concern,  would  be  fully  secured. 

But  should  the  Anti-English  policy  in  which  the  project  of  M.  de 
Lesseps  originated  prevail  with  the  French  Government,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  our  ministers  will  not  the  less  seize  the  present  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  safeguarding  our  immense  interests  in  the  safe  transit 
through  Egypt. 

As  the  greater  includes  the  less,  a  practical  control  over  Egypt, 
such  as  we  now  possess,  secures  a  similar  control  over  the  Canal  in  the 
event  of  war,  and  to  such  a  control  we  have  a  moral  right.  It  was 
not  England  that  altered  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  Isthmus 
to  her  own  prejudice,  and  if  France  created  a  danger  for  us,  it  is  for 
her  to  acquiesce  in  the  remedy. 

Upon  the  basis  of  our  present  position  in  Egypt  therefore  we  can 
construct  such  safeguards  as  may  seem  expedient.  We  did  not  seek 
that  position,  it  has  been  given  us  by  <  the  logic  of  accomplished 
facts.'  While  our  troops  are  in  Egypt  they  are  oiur  sufficient 
guarantee,  and  even  should  circumstances  determine  our  government 
to  withdraw  them,  it  will  be  due  to  England's  interests  and  the  blood 
shed  in  defending  them  that  such  sacrifice  should  not  have  been  in 
vain 
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A  British  guardship  at  each  end  of  the  Canal  and  another  in 
Lake  Timsah  would  emphasise  and  maintain  the  legitimate  policy 
of  England  in  Egypt,  and  provisionally  secure  a  more  permanent 
arrangement  when  unfounded  jealousy  of  our  supposed  designs  shall 
have  passed  away.  Possibly,  a  small  British  garrison  at  Sues  might 
also  be  desirable  if  our  troops  are  withdrawn  from  Cairo. 

DC5SA5T. 
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THE  SECOND  DIVISION  AT  TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


ScARCELT  any  of  the  correspondents  of  the  press  accompanied  the 
Second  Division  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  those  who  attached 
themselves  to  other  bodies  of  troops  appear  to  have  thought  that 
what  they  witnessed  in  their  immediate  front  was  aVi  the  battle. 
They  were  further  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  had  happened  elsewhere 
by  the  fact  that  the  Second  Division  was  the  only  body  of  troops 
which  attacked  in  the  dark.  For  these,  among  other  reasons^  only  a 
very  dim  and  vague  idea  of  the  general  course  and  incidents  of  the 
fight  has  been  received  by  the  people  of  this  country,  who  testify  a 
very  strong  wish  for  information  more  complete  and  authentic.  I 
desire,  therefore,  while  the  interest  of  the  public  is  still  keen,  and 
while  my  impressions  of  the  action  are  still  fresh,  to  place  on  record 
what  passed  under  my  own  observation  and  direction  during  the 
march  and  the  engagement. 

Four  Highland  battalions,  the  42nd,  75th,  79th,  and  74th 
(numbered  thus  from  right  to  left),  under  Major-General  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  were  to  form  the  leading  brigade  of  the  Second  Division.  On 
the  previous  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  they  had  marched  across 
the  desert  between  Ismailia  and  Khassassin,  encamping  on  Monday 
at  this  latter  place,  where  they  completed  the  assembly  of  the  force 
destined  to  attack.  On  Tuesday,  the  12th,  after  nightfall,  they 
struck  their  tents,  and  assembled  at  a  point  in  the  desert  just  outside 
(north  of)  the  railway.  As  the  battalions  silently,  and  in  darkness, 
formed  up  on  this  place  of  assembly,  they  seemed  to  be  part — as  within 
a  few  hours  many  of  those  who  cpmposed  them  really  were — of  a  world 
of  shadows. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  of  the  army  that  night,  about  two  miles 
from  the  spot  where  the  Highland  Brigade  assembled,  was  a  range  of 
sandhills,  west  of  Khassassin  camp,  and  the  place  of  the  Second 
Division,  on  the  left  of  the  line,  was  the  spot  marked  ^  Ninth  Hill '  on 
the  map.  Behind  this  hill  was  already  drawn  up  the  rear  brigade  of 
the  division,  whose  camp  had  been  much  nearer  to  it ;  and  when  the 
Highland  Brigade  arrived  here,  it  was  moved  forward  into  the  desert 
a  thousand  yards,  the  distance  prescribed,  by  order,  to  be  maintained 
between  the  brigades  during  the  advance.     It  then  assumed  the 
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formation  which  it  kept  throughout  the  march  and  the  attack,  thus ' — 
each  half-hattalion  was  formed  with  two  companies  in  front,  and  two 
in  rear,  and  the  whole  brigade  consisted  of  a  line  of  these  half- 
battalions  thus  formed ;  they  were  at  deploying  intervals,  and  on  a 
parade  would  have  preserved  spaces  between  them  equal  to  the  front 
of  two  companies,  but,  as  it  was  most  desirable  that' the  men  should 
march  at  ease,  these  intervals  almost  disappeared,  and  the  brigade 
presented  practically  the  appearance  of  two  almost  continuous  lines, 
one  about  fifty  yards  behind  the  other,  and  occupying  a  front  of  about 
half  a  mile.  It  numbered  three  thousand  bayonets.  The  rear  brigade 
consisted  of  the  3rd  battalion  of  the  60th  Rifles,  which  belonged  to 
the  division,  and  the  46th  [Regiment,  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
division,  but  which  was  joined  to  the  Rifles  for  the  nonce,  in  order 
to  compose  a  second  and  supporting  brigade,  in  the  absence  of  Wood's 
brigade,  properly  making  part  of  the  division,  which  had  been  left  at 
Alexandria.  This  smaller  brigade  was  formed  in  contiguous  column 
of  battalions,  and,  in  order  to  maintain  touch  with  the  Highlanderg, 
a  company  of  the  Rifles  was  extended  between  them  in  files  some 
fifteen  yards  apart.  This  brigade  was  under  the  conmiand  of  Colonel 
Ashbumham,  of  the  Rifles,  and  numbered  fifteen  hundred  bayonets; 
and  these  two  brigades,  followed  next  morning  by  a  company  of 
engineers,  formed  in  the  battle  the  whole  force  of  the  Second 
Division,  its  artillery  and  cavalry  being  allotted  elsewhere. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  right  of  the  Second  Division 
was  the  First  Division,  formed  in  almost  similar  order ;  the  differ- 
ence being  that  the  half-battalions  of  the  leading  brigade  were  formed 
in  company,  instead  of  double  company  colunms,  and  thus  pre* 
sented  the  appearance  of  a  line  of  eight  colunms,  each  four 
companies  deep.  Between  the  two  divisions,  and  in  rear  of  their 
rear  brigades,  was  a  line  composed  of  most  of  the  artillery  of 
the  army  (the  divisional  being  added  to  the  corps  artillery  for  the 
occasion),  numbering  forty-two  guns,  and  occupying  a  front  of 
1,200  yards.  The  cavalry  with  its  artillery  was  on  the  right  of  all, 
and  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  acting  as  an  infantry  force,  and 
something  under  400  strong,  was  in  rear  of  alL 

On  the  other  side  of  the  canal  was  what  remained  of  the  Indian 
Contingent,  most  of  which  had  been  distributed  about  parts  of  Ae 
communications.  The  Seaforth  Highlanders  and  a  body  amooiiting 
to  about  another  battalion  of  native  troops,  being  parts  of  three 
different  regiments,  with  a  mule  battery  and  some  engineers,  was  t4> 
move  along  the  south  side  of  the  canal,  and  was  not  to  advance  till 
an  hour  after  the  rest  of  the  troops ;  partly,  I  believe,  because  tbeie 
were  villages  in  the  strip  of  cultivated  land  there  whence  the  alarm 
might  be  spread,  aiKi  partly  because  it  was  obviously  not  desirable  to 
expose  a  force  so  weak  in  numbers  to  the  first  brunt  of  the  attack* 

1  See  Plan  opposite. 
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About  five  and  a  half  miles  from  Ninth  Hill,  lying  along  sandhills 
considerably  elevated  above  the  canal,  and  extending  northwards 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  into  the  desert,  was  the  enemy's  position. 
He  was  known  to  have  many  works  there  armed  with  field  artillery, 
and  it  was  believed  that  he  had  brought  heavier  guns  up  by  the 
railway,  and  stationed  them  on  it.  But  this,  together  with  the 
numbers  of  the  defenders,  was  all  that  was  known  definitely  about 
the  position.  It  is  of  course  very  difficult  for  even  the  most  skilful 
officers,  when  unable  to  approach  near  to  low  parapets  and  trenches 
made  in  a  vast  surface  of  sand,  and  carried  over  uneven  ground,  to 
distinguish  them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  After  conversing 
with  one  of  these,  I  had  still,  like  the  rest  of  my  division,  only  a  very 
vague  idea  of  what  it  was  that  we  were  going  to  attack.  Our  instruc* 
tions,  generally  stated,  were  to  march  on  till  we  should  come  upon 
the  enemy,  and  then  to  attack  with  the  bayonet ;  and  the  better  to 
ensure  the  execution  of  this,  I  had  directed  that  the  Highland 
Brigade  should  not  load. 

Tel-el-Kebir  had  been  recognised  by  the  military  advisers  of  the 
Khedive  for  a  long  while  as  the  point  at  which  to  take  a  defensive 
position.  It  was  on  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land,  and  the  native 
army  would  thus  be  in  plenty  and  comfort  here,  with  all  the  resources 
of  Egypt  behind  it,  while  the  adversary  was  restricted  to  the  sands  of 
the  desert — and  from  the  canal  rose  directly  up,  stretching  north- 
wards, a  line  of  elevated  sandhills  commanding  the  ground  over 
which  an  enemy  must  advance.  All  this  was  so  well  known,  that  the 
enemy  had  long  been  expected  to  fight  his  main  battle  here. 

There  was  no  moon,  and  the  night  would  have  been  pitch-dark 
but  for  the  stars.  The  long  sojourn  at  Ninth  Hill,  while  awaiting 
the  moment  to  advance,  was  of  a  sombre  kind — we  sat  in  silence 
on  our  horses  or  on  the  sand,  while  comrades  moving  about  appeared 
as  black  figures  coming  out  of  the  darkness,  unrecognisable  except 
by  their  voices.  A  skirmish  had  taken  place  some  days  before  near 
this  spot,  in  which  men  and  horses  were  slain,  and  tokens  of  it  were 
wafted  to  us  sometimes  on  the  breeze.  The  sand,  I  believe,  does  not 
deodorise  or  disinfect  what  is  buried  in  it,  and  the  noxious  exhala* 
tions,  so  long  as  they  arise,  are  spread  abroad  on  the  wind. 

Long  before  the  time  for  the  advance  had  arrived  we  were  sud- 
denly startled  by  a  loud  clamour  on  our  right,  such  as  might  indicate 
the  onset  of  irregular  troops ;  and  I  called  Ashbumham's  brigade  to 
arms.  But  the  noise  died  away:  it  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
passage  of  a  body  of  our  cavalry  across  the  front  of  troops  of  the 
First  Division,  who  had  been  lying  down — probably  sleeping — and 
hence  the  alarm. 

Men  accustomed  to  consider  military  questions  had  long  been 
.agreed  that  to  attack,  a  fortified,  position,  adeqnatdiy  defended^ 
in  broad  day,  would  be  a  desperate  undertaking,  and  that  the  rule 
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generally  followed  for  many  generations  in  attacking  fortresses  most 
now  apply,  namely,  to  deliver  the  assault  just  before  dawn.  This  has 
been  so  universally  recognised,  that  it  is  a  general  rule  to  redouble,  in 
the  hour  before  dawn,  precautions  against  attack.  The  assault  should 
be  delivered  while  darkness  still  screens  the  assailants,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently not  to  the  advantage  of  these  that  the  conflict  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  dark.  It  was  therefore  decided,  after  consideration  of 
all  contingencies,  that  my  advance  should  begin  shortly  after  half- 
past  one.  Accordingly,  a  little  before  that  time,  I  gave  instructions 
to  Colonel  Ashburnham  to  move  forward  at  a  particular  moment,  and 
then  rode  forward  to  the  Highland  Brigade;  which,  though  it 
extended,  as  has  been  said,  half  a  mile  across  the  desert,  was  not  easy 
to  find  in  the  darkness.  About  half-past  one  it  was  called  to  arms, 
and  about  ten  minutes  afterwards  the  march  on  the  enemy  b^an. 
And  here  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  note  that  the  northern  half  only 
of  the  enemy's  line  was  the  object  of  attack.  There  were  no  troops 
between  my  division  and  the  canal. 

For  some  distance  onward  the  engineers  had  erected  a  line  of 
telegraph  poles  to  guide  us,  but  after  they  ceased  the  desert  was 
absolutely  trackless.  Our  guides  were  the  stars — had  the  night  been 
overcast  the  enterprise  would  have  been  impossible — and  we  were 
steered  by  a  naval  officer,  Lieutenant  Eawson,  who  had  doubtless 
studied  on  previous  nights  the  relation  of  these  celestial  beacons  to 
the  course  of  our  march.  The  centre  of  the'  line  was  the  point  of 
direction  ;  therefore  he  rode  between  the  centre  battalions  (7oth  and 
79th)  of  the  Highland  Brigade.  Frequently,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  after  duly  ascertaining  what  dark  figure  I  was  addressing,  I 
represented  to  him  that  his  particular  star  was  clouded  over ;  but  he 
always  replied  that  he  had  another  in  view,  a  second  string  to  his  bow, 
which  he  showed  me,  and  that  he  was  convinced  he  had  not  deviated 
in  the  least  from  the  proper  direction.  And  he  was  right;  his 
guidance  was  marvellously  correct :  for  his  reward,  poor  fellow,  he 
was  shot  down  in  the  assault,  mortally  wounded. 

Thus  began  one  of  the  most  singular  operations  I  have  in  anyway 
come  to  know  of.  In  assaulting  the  breach  of  a  fortress  before  dawn 
there  are  many  means  of  securing,  over  a  rush  of  a  few  hundred 
yards,  a  right  direction  for  the  columns.  But  here  we  were  adrift, 
but  for  the  stars,  in  a  region  where  no  token  existed  on  the  sur&oe 
by  which  to  mark  the  course — any  more  than  on  the  ocean  without  a 
compass — and  the  distance  to  be  traversed  was  many  miles.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  only  very  well-disciplined  troops,  commanded  by 
very  good  regimental  officers,  could  have  accomplished  the  task. 
Precautions  were  taken  to  conceal  our  movement  from  the  enemy ; 
the  men  were  not  allowed  to  light  their  pipes,  talking  was  suppressed, 
words  of  command  were  only  passed  on  in  low  tones.  Nevertheless, 
indications  of  our  presence  would  appear — ^matches  were  struck  to 
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consult  watches,  the  blaze  visible  at  a  great  distance  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  men  would  sometimes  chatter ;  and  once,  a  soldier  who  had 
found  means  to  provide  himself  with  more  liquor  than  he  could 
quietly '  carry,  broke  forth  in  an  uproarious  song,  and  other 
vocal  exercises,  till,  all  endeavours  to  quiet  him  proviug  vain, 
he  was  summarily  knocked  down  and  gagged.  A  few  days  later 
I  heard,  on  what  seemed  good  authority,  that,  according  to  the 
statement  of  prisoners,  the  enemy's  horsemen  had  been  retiring  before 
us  all  night,  and  had  carried  the  intelligence  that  the  English  were 
coming  on  ^  in  hordes.'  Indeed,  with  ordinary  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  Egyptians,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  march  of  an 
army  upon  their  position,  across  that  perfectly  open  ground,  could  be 
concealed  even  by  the  screen  of  the  night.  But,  on  the  whole,  and 
especially  after  the  first  mile  or  two,  a  dead  silence  was  preserved  ; 
the  pace,  owing  to  the  darkness,  was  necessarily  slow  ;  and  weird  and 
ghostly  was  the  effect  of  the  dim  streaks,  looking  like  the  shadows  of 
moving  clouds,  but  which  were  really  lines  of  men,  stealing  over  the 
desert.  The  surface  was  harder  and  smoother  than  any  we  had  yet 
traversed,  and  could  be  discerned,  when  close  at  hand,  to  be  dotted 
over  with  small  patches  of  some  herbage  or  shrub. 

There  was  one  halt  of  about  twenty  minutes — and  it  was  shortly 
after  the  march  was  resumed  that  an  incident  took  place  illustrative 
of  the  precarious  nature  of  such  an  operation.  A  rumour  had  passed 
about  of  horsemen  in  oiu:  front,  the  companies  in  the  centre  had  first 
stopped  short,  and  finally  halted,  while  the  order  to  conform  to  this 
had  not  extended  to  the  other  parts  of  the  line.  These  consequently 
continued  to  step  on,  moving  unconsciously  round  the  pivot  of  the 
centre,  until  the  wings  absolutely  faced  each  other  at  a  distance  of 
some  fifty  yards.  Not  only  was  the  line  thus  deranged,  but  the 
companies  of  the  wings,  from  the  inequality  of  the  distance  gone  over 
in  this  circular  movement,  were  in  disorder.  All  this  was  discovered 
in  time  to  prevent  what  might  have  been  a  fatal  collision  in  the  case 
of  each  wing  taking  the  other  for  an  enemy.  The  brigade  staff  and 
the  commanders  of  regiments  promptly  and  almost  in  silence  set 
about  the  restoration  of  order ;  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  with 
the  greatest  patience,  steadiness,  and  skill,  till  the  errant  wings  were 
once  more  aligned  on  the  centre,  where  the  right  direction  had  still 
been  maintained  by  Lieutenant  Bawson ;  and  at  length,  after  an 
interval  of  great  anxiety,  the  lines  once  more  bore  steadily  forward. 

Just  as  the  paling  of  the  stars  showed  dawn  to  be  near,  but  while 
it  was  still* as  dark  as  ever,  a  few  scattered  shots  were  fired  in  our 
front,  probably  from  some  sentries,  or  small  pickets,  outside  the 
enemy's  lines.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this,  though  one  of  the  shots 
killed  a  Highlander ;  the  movement  was  unchanged, — and  then  a  single 
bugle  sounded  within  the  enemy's  lines.  These  were  most  welcome 
sounds,  assuring  us  that  we  should  close  with  the  foe  before  daylight, 
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which  just  before  had  seemed  very  doubtful/  Yet  a  minute  or  two 
of  dead  silence  elapsed  after  the  bugle  was  blown,  and  then  the 
whole  extent  of  entrenchment  in  our  front,  hitherto  unseen  and 
unknown  of,  poured  forth  a  stream  of  rifle*fire«  l*hen,  for  the  first 
time  that  nighty  I  could  really  be  said  to  see  my  men,  lighted  by  •the 
flashes — the  dim  phantom  lines  which  I  had  been  looking  on  all  night 
suddenly  woke  to  Hfe,  as  our  bugles  sounded  the  charge,  and  respoitding 
with  lusty  continued  cheers,  and  without  a  moment's  pause  or  hesita- 
tion, the  ranks  sprang  forward  in  steady  array.  Their  distance  from 
the  blazing  Une  of  entrenchment  was  judged  to  be  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards — in  that  interval  nearly  two  hundred  men  went  down, 
the  74th  on  the  left  losing  five  officers  and  sixty  men  before  it  got  to 
the  ditch.  This  obstacle  was  (as  the  engineers  afterwards  recorded) 
six  feet  wide  and  four  deep,  and  beyond  was  a  parapet  four  feet  high. 
Over  it,  or  into  and  out  of  it,  went  the  whole  of  the  first  line,  mounting 
the  parapet  and  attacking  the  Egyptians  who  lined  it,  and  most  of 
the  second  line  followed,  but  I  stopped  the  parts  of  it  that  were 
nearest  to  me  as  they  came  up,  wishing  to  keep  a  support  in  hand 
which  should  be  more  readily  available  than  such  as  the  brigade  in 
rear  could  supply. 

The  part  of  the  entrenchment  we  had  fallen  on  was  on  the  highest 
ground  of  the  position ;  behind  the,  trench,  on  each  flank,  was  an 
elevated  battery  armed  with  artillery,  enclosed  nearly  throughout  by 
its  own  separate  parapet,  and  a  ditch  ten  feet  deep.  The  nature  of 
these  is  thus  described  in  a  plan  made  subsequently  the  same  day 
by  an  officer  of  the  staff.  ^  No.  6  '  (the  work  represented  in  the  plan 
as  opposite  the  74th  Begiment),  ^  battery  with  four  embrasures. 
Parapet  eight  feet  thick.  Traverses  very  well  placed.  This  battery 
must  have  been  built  by  a  well-practised  military  engineer.'  And 
of  that  close  to  t)ie  42nd  Kegiment,  it  says,  ^  Six-g^un  batteiy  al- 
most enclosed  by  entrenchment.  Highest  j^rt  of  the  position.  •  •  • 
Nos.  6  and  1 1  are  nearly  as  high,  all  other9  are  considerably  lower.^ 
The  Second  Division  bad  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  in  attacking 
these  works,  which  held  the  flank  battalions  engaged,  but  the  centre 
battalions  having  only  the  outer  entrenchment,  of  the  dimensions 
already  described,  before  them,  pushed  on,  after  killing  and  dispersing 
its  defenders,  into  the  interior  of  the  position  for  two  or  three  hundred 
yards.  Thus  the  brigade  was  enclosed  in  a  triangle  of  fire,  and  a 
hotter  fire  it  is  impossible  to  imagine ;  the  enemy's  breechloader 
were  good,  their  ammunition  was  abundant,  and  the  air  was  a  hurri- 
cane of  bullets,  through  which  shells  from  the  batteries  tore  their 
way  with  the  first  gleams  of  day.  From  the  work  on  the  left  the  fire  was 
especially  fcnrmidable,  sharper  and  better  aimed  than  elsewhere,  but  tltt 
whole  area  was  swept  by  a  storm  of  missiles.  Our  losses  would  have  beea 
tremendous  but  for  two  circumstances — first,  that  we  attacked  in  the 
dark  ;  secondly,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  enemy's  bullets  were 
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aimed  too  high.  The  light  was  now  increasing  every  moment,  our 
own  men  of  course  had  begun  to  shoot  immediately  after  entering, 
and  aim  could  now  be  taken.  The  fight  was  at  its  hottest,  and  how 
it  might  end  was  still  doubtful,  for  many  of  our  advanced  troops  re- 
coiled even  to  the  edge  of  the  entrenchment ;  but  there  I  was  able  to 
stop  them,  and,  reinforcing  them  with  the  small  bodies  I  had  kept  in 
hand  (who  had  remained,  I  think,  in  the  ditch)  I  sent  all  on  together, 
and  henceforward  they  maintained  their  ground.  A  good  many  of 
the  enemy  were  now  leaving  the  entrenchments  on  our  right,  not 
in  panic,  but  halting  to  fire  as  they  went,  many  crossing  (probably 
unconsciously)  the  rear  of  our  advanced  troops;  but  on  the  left 
they  held  out  stoutly,  perhaps  because  their  retreat  on  the  canal 
was  not  so  directly  threatened.  I  had  been  looking  anxiously  for  my 
rear  brigade  (which  had  been  delayed  a  little  since  the  action  began 
by  necessary  changes  of  direction  and  formation),  and  had  despatched 
more  than  one  messenger  to  hasten  it.  The  horse  of  my  senior  aide- 
de-camp,  who  proceeded  on  this  errand,  had  been  crippled  by  a  bullet 
and  killed  by  another ;  turning  to  repeat  the  order  to  the  other  aide- 
de-camp,  I  found  his  horse  lying  dead ;  I  therefore  dismounted  from 
my  own  horse,  and  despatched  him.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Bifles 
came  up  at  a  run,  and  threw  themselves  over  the  entrenchment  in 
gallant  style,  wheeling  afterwards  to  the  left,  and  enveloping  the  rear 
of  the  work,  while  the  46th  made  a  corresponding  movement  on  the 
other  side  of  it.  Having  brought  all  my  disposable  forces  to  bear  on  it, 
and  feeling  confident  of  the  issue,  I  rode  (having  mounted  another 
horse)  to  the  battalions  of  the  centre,  now  assembled  on  a  low  hill 
about  300  yards  within  the  position.  No  body  of  the  enemy  was 
now  opposing  us  on  this  part  of  the  ground :  in  the  work  on  the 
right  their  infantry  had  been  killed  or  driven  from  the  trenches, 
the  work  on  the  left  was  heavily  assailed  by  the  74th  and  the  fresh 
battalions,  and  the  division  had  thus,  after  a  twenty  minutes' 
fight  in  the  midst  of  the  Egyptian  army,  single-handed,  and  unaided 
by  artillery,  established  its  footing  there.  It  was  a  solid  step  towards 
final  success ;  but  other  work  remained  to  be  done.  Not  far  from  the 
left  of  the  centre  battalions  ran  the  interior  line  of  works  marked  on 
the  plan  as  running  backwards  to  Arabi's  camp.  The  theory  of  our 
engineers  respecting  them  is,  I  believe,  that  the  original  plan  of  the 
Egyptians  was  to  enclose  their  camp  in  the  two  lines  meeting  at  an 
angle  near  the  point  which  the  Second  Division  attacked,  and  that 
the  extension  of  the  eastern  line  northward,  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing a  turning  movement  more  diSfcult,  was  an  after-thought ;  a  theory 
which  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  line  of  entrenchment  was  still  incomplete,  the  obstacle  there  a 
mere  shelter  trench,  and  the  battery  at  the  end  unfinished.  This 
second  and  interior  line  was  now  held  by  the  Egyptians,  and  it  was 
against  the  front  of  this  line  that  the  next  movement  was  directed* 
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On  reaching  it  the  troops  entered  the  ditch,  and  went  along  it ; 
after  a  time  a  broken  part  of  the  entrenchment  was  reached,  and  some 
of  the  men  passed  into  the  interior  space  there.  From  this  moment 
the  advance,  though  not  undisputed — for  the  enemy  held  on  to  every 
traverse  and  battery  and  enclosed  portion — was  not  interrupted;  at 
all  points  the  defenders  were  taken  in  reverse,  and  shot  down,  both  in 
the  ditches  and  behind  the  parapets,  in  considerable  numbers,  while 
the  guns  captured  were  upset. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  advance  was  that  it  split  the  centre 
of  the  Egyptian  line  of  defence,  which  now  crumbled  on  both  our 
flanks  into  crowds  of  fugitives,  making  for  the  canal,  with  its  bridge, 
from  which  we  threatened  to  bar  them,  and  the  loss  of  which  would 
throw  them  upon  the  desert.  On  our  right  these  crowds  now  passed 
across  the  front  of  the  42nd  Regiment  drawn  up  obliquely  between  our 
centre  battalions  and  the  right  battery  (No.  7),  where  they  were  shot 
down  in  hundreds ;  and  one  of  our  batteries,  crossing  a  gap  in  the 
outer  entrenchments  about  this  time,  joined  in  mowing  them  dowB. 
But  the  Egyptian  gunners  still  stuck  to  their  posts,  firing  on  the 
troops  of  the  First  Division  now  approaching  the  outer  extremity  of 
the  entrenchments.  Major  Lugard,  of  my  staff,  who  had  been  con- 
vejing  a  message  to  Ashbumham's  brigade,  observed,  in  passing 
No.  7,  that  the  guns  there  were  still  in  action,  and  also  that  a  way 
existed  into  the  work  from  the  rear.  Collecting  ten  Highlanders,  he 
led  them  into  the  opening,  where  they  put  an  end  to  the  fire  of 
the  battery  by  shooting  dowu  or  bayoneting  all  the  detachments 
serving  the  guns,  numbering  about  thirty  men.  Speaking  of  this 
part  of  the  field,  the  Engineer  report  already  quoted  says,  ^  More  of  the 
enemy's  dead  here  than  at  any  other  spot  on  the  field  of  action — 
ground  strewn  all  over  with  their  bodies,  and  a  heap  of  dead  and 
dying  in  the  rear  ditch  of  battery.' 

The  Second  Division  was  now  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  high 
ground  dominating  the  whole  Egyptian  position,  except  the  defend^ 
portions  of  that  line  of  works  along  which  it  was  rapidly  advancii^. 
Beyond  the  edge  of  this  ground,  towards  the  canal,  I  now  caught 
glimpses  of  great  numbers  of  Egyptian  troops,  moving  in  the  same 
direction  as  ours,  and,  to  meet  a  possible  attack  from  that  quarter, 
I  caused  some  of  the  Highlanders  to  form  front  to  that  side.  But  it 
soon  became  evident  that  we  were  surrounded  by  fugitives  only,  and 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  them  on  the  move.  Therefore, 
without  any  great  regard  to  the  order  of  the  ranks,  or  awaiting 
the  coming  up  of  troops  constantly  left  behind,  the  advance  was 
pushed  at  a  great  pace  along  this  last  line  held  by  the  enemy.  It 
was  when  we  were  probably  still  about  half  a  mile  from  its  extremity 
that  some  four  or  five  of  our  gims  came  up  on  our  right,  outside  the 
works,  and  fired  some  shots  into  the  interior  of  them.  So  rapid  was 
the  advance  that  on  reaching  the  last  work  there  were  not  above 
two  hundred  men  and  officers  in  the  front  line ;  the  colonel  of  the 
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79th  was  one  of  them,  but  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  rest  were  all 
of  that  regiment,  or  partly  of  the  75th ;  Sir  A.  Alison  was  also  among 
them  on  foot.  The  oflBcers  now  called  out  for  a  short  halt  as  neces- 
sary after  so  rapid  an  advance.  But  just  then  Arabics  camp, 
occupying  all  the  flat  ground  between  us  and  the  canal,  was  visible 
just  below  us,  the  last  occupants  escaping  as  a  shell  or  two  from  the 
guns  just  mentioned  burst  near ;  a  body  of  his  cavalry  was  also 
forming  near  the  tents,  some  of  its  officers  riding  forward  as  if  to 
lead  a  charge  upon  us ;  and,  pointing  to  these,  I  called  on  the  men 
to  make  another  effort  and  complete  their  work.  They  responded 
cheerily,  and  went  right  through  the  camp,  capturing  all  the  tents 
standing,  with  immense  quantities  of  forage  and  provisions,  and 
herds  of  loaded  camels,  while  the  cavalry,  its  movement  probably 
accelerated  by  a  well-pitched  shell  or  two,  turned  and  galloped  off. 
Two  of  my  officers  brought  from  a  tent  the  Egyptian  Commissary 
General,  fiagheb  Bey,  who  desired  to  surrender  to  me.  There 
was  still  some  spoil  left  to  capture,  for  the  railway  station  just 
beyond  was  full  of  trains ;  into  this  our  men  went,  shooting  a  few 
Egyptians  who  still  carried  their  rifles,  and  capturing  a  hundred 
carriages.  We  were  now  on  the  raised  bank  of  the  canal,  beyond 
which  were  the  groves  and  fields  of  the  strip  of  cultivated  land, 
covered  at  this  moment  with  flying  inhabitants  and  animals.  None 
of  the  enemy  remained,  and  not  a  man  of  any  troops  except  my 
own  had  been  even  visible  to  us  throughout  the  action. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  afterwards  learned  from  reports,  the  three  batta- 
lions had  made  short  work  of  the  remaining  battery.  No.  6,  breaking 
into  it  by  the  rear,  and  killing  the  defenders.  Lieutenant  Mordaunt 
Edwards  of  the  74th  was  specially  brought  to  my  notice  as  having 
found  a  way  into  the  defences  with  a  few  followers,  and  killed  vnth 
a  sword  stroke  an  Egyptian  officer  who  attacked  him ;  at  the  same 
time  he  was  assailed  by  a  gunner  armed  with  one  of  the  implements 
of  the  battery,  and  laid  stunned  on  the  ground,  but  was  rescued  by 
his  men.  Part  of  these  troops  then  turned  towards  the  canal, 
capturing  the  remaining  batteries  on  that  side ;  part  advanced  along 
the  short  interior  line  of  works  parallel  to  that  already  captured  by 
the  centre  battalions.  Colonel  Ashbumham  reformed  his  brigade ; 
the  74th  rallied  on  the  line  of  the  canal ;  the  42nd,  its  work  finished, 
also  moved  towards  the  Egyptian  camp ;  the  men  of  the  75th  and 
79th  followed  the  leading  troops,  and  the  division  was  again  in  order 
between  the  camp  and  the  railway  station  about  half  an  hour  after 
the  capture  of  these  was  effected,  which  had  occurred  about  half-past 
six — the  storming  of  the  entrenchments  taking  place  at  five  minutes 
to  five.  Thus,  in  that  interval  of  time,  the  Highland  Brigade  had 
broken,  under  a  tremendous  fire,  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy's 
entrenchments;  had  maintained  itself  there  in  an  arduous  and 
dubious  conflict  for  twenty  minutes ;  had  then  captured  two  miles 
Vol.  XIL— No.  70.  3  M 
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of  works  and  batteries,  piercing  the  enemy's  centre  and  looseniDg 
their  whole  system  of  defence  ;  and  had  finished  by  taking  the  camp 
and  the  railway  trains,  and  again  assembling  ready  for  any  further 
enterprise.     No  doubt  these  troops  were  somewhat  elated — perha{» 
even  fancied  that  they  had  done  comething  worthy  of  particular  note 
and  remembrance.     And,  in  fact,  the  Scottish  people  may  be  satisfied 
with  the  bearing  of  those  who  represented  them  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.    No  doubt  any  very  good  troops,  feeling  that  they  were 
winning,  would  have   accomplished  the   final   advance^  hut  what 
appear  to  me  exceptional  are,  firstly,  the  order  and  discipline  which 
marked  that  march  by  night  through  the  desert ;  and,  secondly,  the 
readiness  with  which  the  men  sprang  forward  to  storm  the  works. 
The  influences  of  the  march  had  been   altogether  of  a  depressing 
kind — the  dead   silence,  the   deep    gloom,  the   funereal  pace,  the 
unknown  obstacles  and  enemy.   They  did  not  know  what  was  in  front, 
but  neither  did  they  stop  to  consider.     There  was  not  the  slightest 
sign  that  the  enemy  was  surprised — none  of  the  clamour,  shouts, 
or  random  firing  which  would  have  attended  a  sudden  call  to  arms. 
Even  very  good  troops  at  the  end  of  that  march  might  have  paused 
when  suddenly  greeted  by  that  burst  of  fire ;  and  none  but  exception- 
ally good  ones  could  have  accomplished  the  feats  I  have  mentioned. 
I  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  any  degree  of  credit  which  is  likely  to 
be  bestowed  on  them  would  appear  excessive.     And  I  may  perhaps 
be  justified  in  remembering,  not  without  pride  and  satisfaction,  that 
these  troops  were  throughout  the  battle  under  my  uncontrolled  and 
immediate  personal  direction. 

I  can  speak  as  an  eye-witness  only  of  what  was  done  by  my  own 
division.  But  I  have  heard  from  many  authentic  sources,  and  it 
stands  recorded  in  the  report  of  the  officer  who  commanded  the  Boya) 
Marine  Light  Infantry  forming  the  left  of  the  leading  brigade  of  the 
First  Division,  that  that  brigade,  after  broad  daylight,  was  still  at  a 
considerable  distance  (that  report  says  1,200  yards)  from  the  enemy's 
entrenchments,  when  it  consequently  proceeded  to  form  what  is  called 
the  ^  order  of  attack ' — lines  of  skirmishers  in  front  of  each  battalion, 
with  companies  in  support,  and  others  in  reserve,  advancing  by  short 
rushes,  and  after  each  rush  lying  down  to  fire.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  First  Division  did  not  share  the  advantage,  which  the  Second 
possessed,  of  being  directed  by  a  prepared  naval  officer,  and,  if  I  mar 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  only  great  coolness  and  good  management  on  tiie 
part  of  its  commander  could  have  brought  the  First  Division,  mider 
such  novel  and  trying[circumstances,  to  the  point  which  it  had  reached. 

The  losses  of  the  Second  Division  in  the  action  were  258  killed 
and  wounded,  of  whom  twenty- three  officers.  Any  one  interested  in  the 
question  can,  by  referring  to  the  list  of  casualties,  and  comparing  these 
with  the  losses  of  other  bodies  of  troops,  ascertain  by  that  simple 
test  on  whom  fell  the  brunt  of  the  fighting. 

E.  B.  Hahlst. 
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THE  FALLACY  OF  MATERIALISM. 

I. 

MIND  AND  BODY. 

When  once  the  invariable  association  between  material  changes  and 
mental  changes  is  recognised,  there  arises  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  association.  I  propose  to  devote  the  present  article  to 
its  consideration. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  question  from  the  stand-point  of  pure 
logic,  in  order  to  perceive  all  the  answers  or  hypotheses  that  are 
logically  possible,  irrespective  of  the  relative  probabilities  which  they 
may  present,  either  to  the  mind  of  the  race  or  to  that  of  individuals. 
When  thus  reviewed,  the  possible  answers,  or  hypotheses,  will  be 
found  to  be  six,  and  only  six,  in  number — 

I.  The  material  changes  may  cause  the  mental  changes. 

II.  The  mental  changes  may  cause  the  material  changes. 

III.  There  may  be  no  causation  either  way,  and  the  constant  asso- 
ciation may  be  due  to  a  harmony  pre-established  by  a  superior  mind. 

IV.  There  may  be  no  causation  either  way,  and  the  constant  asso- 
ciation may  be  only  a  phenomenal  association ;  the  two  apparently 
diverse  classes  of  phenomena  may  be  really  one. 

v.  The  material  order  may  exist  only  as  mental. 
YI.  There  may  be  no  explanation  possible. 

I.  The  first  of  these  hypotheses,  or  that  usually  called  the  mate- 
rialistic, is  one  which  presents  great  fascination  to  the  student  of 
natural  science.  By  laborious  investigation  physiology  has  esta- 
blished the  fact  beyond  the  reach  of  rational  dispute  that  there  is  a 
constant  relation  of  concomitancy  between  cerebral  action  and  thought. 
That  is  to  say,  within  experience  mind  is  found  in  constant  and 
definite  association  with  that  highly  complex  and  peculiar  disposition 
of  matter  called  a  living  brain,  the  size  and  elaboration  of  which 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom  stand  in  conspicuous  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  intelligence  displayed,  and  the  impairment  of  which  by 
ansBmia,  mutilation,  decay,  or  appropriate  poison,  entails  correspond- 
ing impairment  of  mental  processes.  Thus  much  being  established,  no 
reasonable  man  can  hesitate  in  believing  the  relation  between  neurosis 
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and  psychosis  to  be  a  constant  and  concomitant  relation,  so  that  the 
step  between  this,  and  regarding  it  as  a  causal  relation,  seems  indeed 
a  small  one.  For,  in  all  matters  of  physical  inquiry,  whenever  we 
have  proved  a  constant  relation  of  concomitancy  in  a  sequence  A  B, 
we  call  A  the  cause  of  B  ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  frequently  said 
that  the  evidence  of  causation  between  neurosis  and  psychosis  is 
quite  as  valid,  because  just  the  same,  as  that  of  any  other  case  of 
recognised  causation.  Lastly,  to  fortify  this  hypothesis,  materialists 
point  to  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  which  is  supplied 
by  the  science  of  physics  as  a  sort  of  buttress  in  this  matter  to  the 
teachings  of  physiology.  For,  as  this  doctrine  compels  us  to  believe 
that  the  chain  of  physical  causation  involved  in  cerebral  processes 
can  nowhere  be  broken  or  deflected  ah  esctray  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  mental  processes,  which  are  correlatively  associated 
with  these  cerebral  processes,  can  nowhere  escape  from  '  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  forces,'  so  that  whether  we  look  to  the  detailed  teach- 
ings of  physiology,  or  to  the  more  general  teachings  of  physics,  we 
alike  perceive  that  natural  science  appears  to  leave  no  lo€U8  for  mind 
other  than  as  a  something  which  is  in  some  way  a  result  of  motion. 

The  position  of  materialism  being  thus  at  first  sight  so  naturally 
strong,  and  having  been  in  recent  years  so  fortified  by  the  labours  of 
physiology,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  present  generation  mate- 
rialism should  be  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  the  simple  truth,  as  a 
learned  and  temperate  author,  speaking  from  the  side  of  theologj, 
has  recently  said,  that 

Materialism  is  a  danger  to  which  individuals  and  societies  will  ilwaja  be 
more  or  leas  exposed.  The  present  generation,  however,  and  especially  the  genera- 
tion which  is  growing  up,  will  obviously  be  Very  especially  exposed  to  it ;  as  much 
so,  perhaps,  as  any  generation  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Within  the  last  thir^ 
years  the  great  sham  of  spiritualistic  or  idealistic  thought  ....  has  been  recedxcg 
and  decreasing ;  and  another,  which  is  in  the  main  driven  by  materialistic  forces, 
has  been  gradually  rising  behind,  vast  and  threatening.  It  is  but  its  crest  that  we 
at  present  see ;  it  is  but  a  certain  vague  shaking  produced  by  it  that  we  at  present 
feel ;  but  we  shall  probably  soon  enough  fail  not  both  to  see  and  feel  it  fully  and 
dbtinctly.^ 

Such  being  the  present  importance  of  materialism,  I  shall  devote 
the  larger  portion  of  the  present  paper  to  a  consideration  of  this 
theory.  Each  of  the  points  in  the  argument  for  materialism  which  I 
have  mentioned  above  admits,  of  course,  of  elaboration ;  but  I  think 
that  their  enumeration  contains  all  that  is  essential  to  the  theory  in 
question.  It  now  devolves  upon  us  to  inquire  whether  this  theory  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  facts. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  at  once  give  it  as  my  own  opinion  that,  of 
however  much  service  the  theory  of  materialism  may  be  made  up  to 
a  certain  point,  it  can  never  be  accepted  by  any  competent  mind  as  a 
final  explanation  of  the  facts  with  which  it  has  to  deal.     UnquestiiHi- 

>  Professor  Flint,  Antitkeigtie  Theariei,  p.  99. 
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ble  as  its  use  may  be  as  a  fundamental  hypothesis  in  physiology  and 
medicine,  it  is  wholly  inadequate  as  a  hypothesis  in  philosophy. 
That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  there  is  a  constant  relation  of  concomitancy 
found  by  experience  to  obtain  between  neural  processes  and  mental 
processes,  so  long  no  harm  can  accrue  to  physical  science  by  assuming, 
for  its  own  purposes,  that  this  relation  is  a  causal  one.  But  as  soon 
as  the  question  concerning  the  validity  of  this  assumption  is  raised 
into  the  region  of  philosophy,  it  receives  the  answer  that  the  assump- 
tion cannot  be  allowed  to  pass.  For  where  the  question  becomes  one 
not  as  to  the/ac^  of  the  association  but  as  to  its  nature^  philosophy, 
which  must  have  regard  to  the  facts  of  mind  no  less  than  to  those  of 
matter,  must  pronounce  that  the  hypothesis  is  untenable ;  for  the 
hypothesis  of  this  association  being  one  of  causality  acting  from 
neurosis  to  psychosis,  cannot  be  accepted  without  doing  violence,  not 
merely  to  our  &culty  of  reason,  but  to  our  very  idea  of  causation  itself. 

A  very  small  amount  of  thinking  is  enough  to  show  that  what  I 
call  my  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  merely  a  knowledge  of 
my  own  mental  modifications.  A  step  further  and  I  find  that  my 
idea  of  causation  as  a  principle  in  the  external  world  is  derived  from 
my  knowledge  of  this  principle  in  the  internal  world.  For  I  find 
that  my  idea  of  force  and  energy  in  the  external  world  is  a  mere  pro- 
jection of  the  idea  which  I  have  of  effort  within  the  region  of  my  own 
consciousness ;  and  therefore  my  only  idea  of  causation  is  that  which 
is  originally  derived  from  the  experience  which  I  have  of  this  prin- 
ciple as  obtaining  among  my  own  mental  modifications. 

If  once  we  see  plainly  that  the  idea  of  causation  is  derived  from 
within,  and  that  what  we  call  the  evidence  of  physical  causation  is 
really  the  evidence  of  mental  modifications  following  one  another  in  a 
definite  sequence,  we  shall  then  clearly  see,  not  merely  that  we  have 
no  evidence,  but  that  we  cam,  have  no  evidence  of  causation  as  pro- 
ceeding from  object  to  subject.  However  cogent  the  evidence  may 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be,  it  is  found  to  vanish  like  a  cloud  as  soon 
as  it  is  exposed  to  the  light  of  adequate  contemplation.  In  the  very 
act  of  thinking  the  evidence,  we  are  virtually  denying  its  possibility 
as  evidence ;  for  as  evidence  it  appeals  only  to  the  mind,  and  since 
the  mind  can  only  know  its  own  sequences,  the  evidence  must  be 
presenting  to  the  mind  an  account  of  its  own  modifications ;  from  the 
mere  fact,  therefore,  of  its  being  accepted  as  thinkable,  the  evidence 
is  proved  to  be  illusory. 

To  uneducated  men  it  appears  an  indisputable  fact  of  ^  common 
sense '  that  the  colour  of  a  flower  exists  as  perceived  in  the  flower, 
apart  from  any  relation  to  the  percipient  mind.  A  physiologist  has 
gone  further  into  the  thicket  of  things,  and  finds  that  the  way  is 
not  so  simple  as  this.  He  regards  the  quality  of  colour  as  necessarily 
related  to  the  faculty  of  visual  perception  ;  does  not  suppose  that  the 
colour  exists  aa  such  in  the  flower,  but  thinks  of  the  something  there 
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as  a  certain  order  of  vibrations  which,  when  brought  intx)  relatioii 
with  consciousness  through  the  medium  of  certain  nerves,  gives  rise  to 
the  perception  experienced ;  and  in  order  to  account  for  the  transla- 
tion into  visual  feeling  of  an  event  so  unlike  that  feeling  as  is  the 
process  taking  place  in  the  flower,  physiologists  have  recourse  to  an 
elaborate  theory,  such  as  that  of  Helmholtz  or  Hering.  In  other 
words,  physiologists  here  fully  recognise  that  colour,  or  any  othar 
thing  perceived,  only  exists  as  perceived  in  virtue  of  a  subjective 
element  blending  with  an  objective;  the  thing  as  perceived  is  re- 
cognised as  having  no  existence  apart  from  its  relation  to  a  percipient 
mind.  Now,  although  physiologists  are  at  one  with  the  philosopherB 
thus  far,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  very  frequently  they  are  in  the  same 
position  as  the  above-mentioned  ^  uneducated  men,'  when  it  becomes 
needful  to  press  still  further  into  the  thicket.  For  after  having 
distinguished  the  necessity  of  recognising  a  mind-element  in  any 
possible  theory  of  perception,  they  forthwith  proceed  to  disregard 
this  element  when  passing  from  the  ground  of  perception  to  that  of 
thought.  Although  the  ideas  of  matter,  motion,  causation,  and  so 
on,  are  themselves  as  much  the  offspring  of  a  thinking  mind,  with  its 
environment,  as  the  perception  of  colour  is  a  conceiving  of  the  pw- 
cipient  mind,  with  ita  environment,  these  ideas  are  inconsistently 
supposed  to  stand  for  equivalent  realities  of  the  external  world — to 
truly  represent  things  that  are  virtually  independent  of  any  necessary 
relation  to  mind.  Or,  as  the  case  hsis  recently  been  well  put  by 
Principal  Caird, 

You  cannot  get  mind  as  an  ultimate  prod  act  of  matter,  for  in  the  very  attemfi 
to  do  80  you  have  already  be|2pun  with  mind.  The  earliest  step  of  any  such  inqinrj 
involves  categories  of  thought,  and  it  is  in  terms  of  thought  that  the  very  problem 
you  are  investigating  can  be  so  much  as  stated.  You  cannot  start  in  your  investi- 
gations with  a  bare,  self-identical,  objective  fact,  stript  of  every  ideal  element  or 
contribution  from  thou{<ht.  The  least  and  lowest  part  of  outward  observation  is 
not  an  independent  entity — ^fact  minus  mind,  and  out  of  which  mind  may,  some- 
where or  other,  be  seen  to  emerge ;  but  it  is  fact  or  object  as  it  appears  to  an 
observing  mind,  in  the  medium  of  thought,  having  mind  or  thought  as  an  insepar- 
able factor  of  it.  Whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  an  absolute  world  outside  of 
thought,  whether  there  be  such  things  as  matter  and  material  atoms  existing  in 
themselves  before  any  mind  begins  to  perceive  or  think  about  them^  is  not  ths 
question  before  us.  If  it  were  posuble  to  conceive  of  such  atoms,  at  any  rale  you, 
before  you  begin  to  make  anything  of  them,  must  think  them ;  and  you  can  never, 
by  thinking  about  atoms,  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  thought  other  than 
as  an  ultimate  product  of  atoms.  Before  you  could  reach  thought  or  mind  as  a 
last  result  you  must  needs  eliminate  from  it  the  data  of  the  problem  with  which 
you  start,  and  that  you  can  never  do,  any  more  than  you  can  stand  on  your  own 
shoulders  or  outstrip  your  own  shadow.  ...  In  one  word,  to  constitute  the  reality 
of  the  outward  world — to  make  possible  the  minimum  of  knowledge,  nay,  the  very 
existence  for  us  of  molecules  and  atoms — you  must  needs  presuppose  that  thought 
or  thinking  self,  which  some  would  persuade  us  is  to  be  educed  or  evolved  from 
them.  ...  To  make  thought  a  function  of  matter  is  thus,  simply,  to  make  thoqght 
a  function  of  itself. 
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From  this  reasoning  there  can  be  no  escape;  and  it  is  more 
rational  for  a  man  to  believe  that  colour  exists  as  such  in  a  flower 
than,  after  having  plainly  seen  that  such  cannot  be  the  case,  forth- 
with to  disregard  the  teaching  of  this  analogy,  and  to  imagine  that 
any  apparent  evidence  of  mind  as  a  result  of  matter  or  motion  can 
possibly  be  entertained  as  real  evidence. 

Bemembering,  then,  that  from  the  nature  of  this  particular  case 
it  is  as  impossible  for  mind  to  prove  its  own  causation  as  it  is  for 
water  to  rise  above  its  source,  it  may  still  be  well,  for  the  sake  of 
further  argument,  to  sink  this  general  consideration,  and  to  regard 
«uch  spurious  evidence  of  causation  as  is  presented  by  materialism, 
without  prejudice  arising  from  its  being  thus  prima  facie  inad- 
missible. 

Materialists,  as  already  observed,  are  fond  of  saying  that  the  evi- 
dence of  causation  from  neiurosis  to  psychosis  is  as  good  as  such  evidence 
•can  be  proved  to  be  in  any  other  case.     Now,  quite  apart  from  the 
^neral  considerations  just  adduced  to  show  that  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  this  case  there  can  here  be  no  such  evidence  at  all — quite 
^part  from  this,  and  treating  the  problem  on  the  lower  ground  of 
the  supposed  analogy,  it  may  be  clearly  shown  that  the  statement  is 
untrue.     For  a  little  thought  will  show  that  in  point  of  fact  the  only 
resemblance  between  this  supposed  case  of  caupation  and  all  other  cases 
of  recognised  causation,  consists  in  the  invariability  of  the  correla- 
tion between  cerebral  processes  and  mental  processes ;  in  all  other 
points  the  analogy  fails.     For  in  all  cases  of  recognised  causation 
there  is  a  perceived  con')iectian  between  the  cause  and  the  effect ;  the 
antecedents  are  physical,  and  the  consequents  are  physical.     But  in 
the  case  before  us  there  is  no  perceived,  or  even  conceivable,  con- 
nection between  the  cause  and  the  effect ;  for  the  causes  are  supposed 
to  be  physical  and  the  effects  mental.      And  the  antithesis  thus 
posited  is  alone  sufficient  to  separate,  toto  cosloj  the  case  of  causation 
supposed  from  that  of  all  cases  of  causation  recognised.     From  the 
singularly  clear  and  well-balanced  statement  of  this  subject  given  by 
Professor  AUman  in  his  Presidential  Address  before  the  British  Asso- 
•ciation  I  may  here  fitly  quote  the  following : — 

If  we  could  see  any  analogy  between  thought  and  any  one  of  the  admitted 
phenomena  of  matter,  we  should  be  justified  in  the  first  of  these  conclusions  (t.e., 
that  of  materialism)  as  the  simplest,  and  hs  nifording  a  hypothesis  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  comprehensiToness  of  natural  laws;  but  between  thought  and  the 
physical  phenomena  of  matter  there  is  not  only  no  analogy,  but  no  conceivable 
analogy ;  and  the  obvious  and  continuous  path  which  we  have  hitlieito  followed 
up  in  our  reasonings  from  the  phenomena  of  lifeless  matter  through  those  of  living 
matter  here  comes  suddenly  to  an  end.  The  chasm  between  unconscious  life  and 
thought  is  deep  and  impassable,  and  no  transitional  phenomena  can  be  found  by 
which,  as  by  a  bridge,  we  may  span  it  over. 

And,  not  unduly  to  multiply  quotations,  I  shall  only  adduce  one 
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more  from  another  of  the  few  eminent  men  of  science  who  hare  seen 
their  way  clearly  in  this  matter,  and  have  expressed  what  they  have 
seen  in  language  as  clear  as  their  vision.  Professor  Tyndali 
writes: — 

The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts  of  con- 
sdousneBS  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite  thought  and  a  definite  molecular 
action  in  the  brain  occur  simultaneously,  we  do  not  possess  the  intellectual  organ, 
nor  apparently  any  rudiment  of  the  organ,  which  would  enable  us  to  pass,  bj  a 
process  of  reasoning,  from  the  one  phenomenon  to  the  other.  Were  oar  minda  and 
senses  so  expanded,  strengthened,  and  illuminated,  as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel 
the  very  molecules  of  the  brain ;  were  we  capable  of  following  all  their  fflutiQDa, 
all  their  groupings,  all  their  electrical  discharges,  if  there  be  such ;  and  were  we 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  corresponding  states  of  thought  and  feeling, 
should  probably  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solution  of  the  problem.  How  are 
physical  processes  connected  with  the  facts  of  consciousness  P  The  chasm  between, 
the  two  classes  of  phenomena  would  still  remain  intellectually  impassable. 

Next,  in  all  cases  of  recognised  causation  there  is  a  perceived 
equivalency  between  cause  and  effect,  such  equivalency  belonging  to 
the  very  essence  of  that  in  which  we  conceive  causation  to  consist.  Bat 
as  between  matter  and  motion  on  the  one  side,  and  feeling  and 
thought  on  the  other,  there  can  be  no  such  equivalency  conceivable. 
That  no  such  equivalency  is  conceivable  may  be  rendered  apparent 
on  grounds  of  materialism  itself.  For  materialism  is  bound  to  accept 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  modem  physics — that,  viz.,  as  \o  the 
conservation  of  energy — and  therefore  it  becomes  evident  that  unless 
we  assimilate  thought  with  energy,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  causal 
relation,  or  a  relation  of  equivalency,  as  obtaining  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  For  however  little  we  may  know  about  brain- 
dynamics,  materialists,  at  least,  must  take  it  for  granted  that  in  every 
process  of  cerebration  the  matter  and  force  concerned  are  inde* 
structible  quantities,  and  therefore  that  all  their  possible  equations 
are  fully  satisfied  within  the  sphere  of  cerebration — no  quantum  can 
be  left  over  to  pass  into  the  sphere  of  thought.  Howsoever  complex 
we  may  suppose  the  flux  and  reflux  of  forces  to  be  within  the  struc- 
ture of  a  living  brain,  it  is  no  more  possible  for  any  one  of  the  forces 
concerned  to  escape  from  brain  to  mind,  than  it  would  be  for  such  a» 
escape  to  occur  in  a  steam-engine  or  a  watch ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  forms  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  supposition 
that  any  equation  in  the  region  of  physics  can  be  left  unsatisfied,  ii^ 
order  to  pass  over  and  satisfy  some  other  equation  in  the  region  of 
psychics. 

Of  course  in  saying  this  I  am  aware  that  some  of  the  more  clear- 
sighted of  the  materialists  have  plainly  perceived  this  diflSculty  in  aft 
its  magnitude,  and  so  have  felt  that  unless  it  can  be  met,  any  theory 
of  materialism  must  necessarily  contain  a  radical  contradiction  of 
principles.  Some  few  materialists  have  therefore  sought  to  meet  the 
diflSculty  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  met,  viz.,  by  boldly  asserting  the^ 
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possibility  of  thought  and  energy  being  transmutable.  On  this  view 
thought  becomes  a  mode  of  motion,  and  takes  its  rank  among  the 
forces  as  identical  in  nature  with  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  the  rest. 
But  this  view  is  also  inherently  impossible.  For  suppose,  as  a  matter 
of  argument,  that  physiologists  should  discover  a  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  thought,  so  that  we  might  estimate  the  value  of  a  calculation 
in  thermal  units,  or  the  ^  labour  of  love '  in  foot-pounds :  still  we 
should  not  be  out  of  our  difficulties ;  we  should  only  have  cut  a  twist 
of  flax  to  find  a  lock  of  iron.  For  by  thus  assimilating  thought 
with  energy,  we  should  in  no  wise  have  explained  the  fundamental 
antithesis  between  subject  and  object.  The  fact  would  remain,  if 
possible,  more  unaccountable  than  ever,  that  mind  should  present 
absolutely  no  point  of  real  analogy  with  motion.  Involved  with  the 
essential  idea  of  motion  is  the  idea  of  extension ;  suppress  the  latter 
and  the  former  must  necessarily  vanish,  for  motion  only  means  transi- 
tion, in  space  of  something  itself  extended.  But  thought,  as  far  as 
we  can  possibly  know  it,  is  known  and  distinguished  by  the  very  pecu- 
liarity of  not  having  extension.  Therefore,  even  if  we  were  to  find 
a  mechanical  equivalent  of  thought,  thought  would  still  not  be 
proved  a  mode  of  motion.  On  the  contrary,  what  would  be  proved 
would  be  that,  in  becoming  transformed  into  thought,  energy  had 
ceased  to  be  energy  ;  in  passing  out  of  its  relation  to  space  it  would 
cease  to  exist  as  energy,  and  if  it  again  passed  into  that  relation  it 
would  only  be  by  starting  de  novo  on  a  new  course  of  history. 
Therefore  the  proof  that  thought  has  a  mechanical  equivalent  would 
simply  amount  to  the  proof,  not  that  thought  is  energy,  but  that 
thought  destroys  energy.  And  if  materialism  were  to  prove  this, 
materialism  would  commit  suicide.  For  if  once  it  were  proved  that 
the  relation  of  energy  to  thought  is  such  that  thought  is  able  to 
absorb  or  temporarily  to  annihilate  energy,  the  whole  argument  of 
materialism  would  be  inverted,  and  whatever  evidence  there  is  of 
causation  as  between  mind  and  matter  would  become  available  in  all 
its  force  on  the  side  of  spiritualism.  This  seems  plain,  for  even  if  it 
were  conceivable — which  most  distinctly  it  is  not — that  a  motor 
could  ever  become  a  motive,  and  so  pass  from  the  sphere  of  dynamics 
into  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  the  fact  would  go  to  prove,  not  that 
the  motor  was  the  cause  of  the  motive,  but  rather  that  the  motive 
was  the  cause  of  destroying  the  motor ;  so  that  at  that  point  the 
otherwise  unbroken  chain  of  physical  sequences  was  interrupted  by 
the  motive  striking  in  upon  it,  and  in  virtue  of  the  mysterious  power 
supposed  to  have  been  proved  by  physiology,  cancelling  the  motor, 
so  allowing  the  nerve-centre  to  act  as  determined  by  the  motive. 

Of  course  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  believe  we  are  here 
dealing  with  what  I  may  call,  in  perhaps  suitably  contradictory  terms, 
inconceivable  conceptions.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  not 
responsible  for  this  ambiguity ;  I  am  only  showing  what  must  be  the 
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necessary  outcome  of  analysis  if  we  begin  by  endeavouring  phenome- 
nally to  unite  the  most  antithetical  of  elements — mind  and  motion* 
Materialism,  at  least,  will  not  be  the  gainer  should  it  ever  be  proved 
that  in  the  complex  operations  of  the  brain  a  unique  exceptkni 
occurs  to  the  otherwise  universal  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
in  space. 

We   may,   therefore,   quit   the   suggestion    that    the    difficulty 
experienced   by   materialism   cf    showing   an   equivalency   b^ween 
neurosis  and  psychosis  can  ever  be  met  by  assuming  that  some  day 
mental  processes  may  admit  of  being  expressed  in  terms  of  physicaL 
But  before  leaving  this  difficulty  with  regard  to  equivalency,  I  may 
mention  one  other  point  that  seems  to  me  of  importance  in  conneo- 
tion  with  it.     I  have  already  said  that  if  we  suppose  causation  to  pro- 
ceed from  brain  to  mind,  we  must  suppose  this  essential  requirement 
of  equivalency  between  the  cerebral  causes  and  the  mental  effects  to 
be  satisfied  somewhere.    But  where  are  we  to  say  that  it  is  satisfied? 
Even  if  we  suppose  that  thought  has  a  mechanical*  equivalent,  and 
that  causation  proceeds  in  the  direction  from  energy  to  thought,  still, 
when  we  have  regard  to  the  supposed  effects,  we  find  that  even  yet 
they  bear  no  kind  of  equivalency  to  their  supposed  causes.    The 
brain  of  a  Shakespeare  probably  did  not,  as  a  system,  exhibit  so  much 
energy  as  does  the  brain  of  an  elephant ;  and  the  cerebral  operations 
of  a  Darwin  may  not  have  had  a  very  perceptibly  larger  mechanical 
equivalent  than   those  of  a  banker's  clerk.     Yet  in  the  world  of 
thought  the  difference  between  our  estimate  of  the  results,  or  *  work 
done,'  in  these  cases  is  such  as  to  drive  all  ideas  of  equivalency  to 
the  winds.     Doubtless,  a  materialist  will  answer  that  it  is  not  isxt  to 
take  our  estimate  of  ^  work  done '  in  the  world  of  mind  as  the  real 
equivalent  of  the  energy  supposed  to  have  passed  over  from  the  world 
of  motion,  seeing  that  our  estimate  is  based,  not  on  the  quantitative 
amount  of  thought  produced,  but  rather  on  its  qualitative  character 
with  reference  to  the  social  requirements  of  the  race.     But  to' this  it 
is  enough  to  answer  that  we  have  no  means  of  gauging  the  quantity 
of  thought  produced  other  than  by  having  regard  to  its  effects  in  the 
world  of  mind,  and  this  we  cannot  do  except  by  having  regard  to  its 
qualitative  character.     Many  a  man,  for  instance,  must  have  con- 
sumed more  than  a  thousand  times  the  brain-substance  and  brain- 
energy  that  Shelley  expended  over  his  *  Ode  to  a  Skylark,'  and  yet 
as  a  result  have  produced  an  utterly  worthless  poem.     Now,  in  what 
way  are  we  to  estimate  the  *  work  done '  in  two  such  cases,  except  by 
looking  to  the  relative  effects  produced  in  the  only  region  where  they 
are  produced,  viz.  in  the  region  of  mind?      Yet,  when  we  do  so 
estimate  them,  what  becomes  of  the  evidence  of  equivalency  between 
the  physical  causes  and' the  psychical  effects  ? 

Now  if  thus,  whether  or  not  we  try  to  form  an  estimate,  it  is 
impossible  to  show  any  semblance  of  equivalency  between  the  supposed 
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causes  and  the  alleged  effects,  how  can  any  one  be  found  to  say  that 
the  evidence  of  causation  is  here  as  valid  as  it  is  in  any  other  case  ? 
The  truth  rather  is  that  the  alleged  effects  stand  out  of  every  relation 
to  the  supposed  causes,  with  the  exception  only  of  being  associated  in 
time. 

There  still  remains  one  other  enormous  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  theory  of  materialism;  it  necessarily  embodies  the  theory  of 
conadovs  aiUomatiam^  and  is  therefore  called  upon  to  explain  why 
consciousness  and  thought  have  ever  appeared  upon  the  scene  of  things 
at  all.  That  this  is  the  necessary  position  of  materialism  is  easily 
proved  as  follows.  We  have  already  seen  that  materialism  would  com- 
mit suicide  by  supposing  that  energy  could  be  transmuted  into  thought, 
for  this  would  amount  to  nothing  short  of  supposing  the  destruc- 
tion of  energy  as  such  ;  and  to  suppose  energy  thus  destructible  would 
be  to  open  wide  the  door  of  spiritualism.  Materialism,  therefore,  is 
logically  bound  to  argue  in  this  way:  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
conscious  idea,  or  mental  change,  as  in  any  way  affecting  the  course 
of  a  cerebral  reflex,  or  material  change ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  knowledge  of  the  conservation  of  energy  teaches  us  as  an  axiom 
that  the  cerebral  changes  must  determine  each  other  in  their  sequence 
as  in  a  continuous  series.  Nowhere  can  we  suppose  the  physical 
process  to  be  interrupted  or  diverted  by  the  psychical  process ;  and 
therefore  we  must  conclude  that  thought  and  volition  really  play  no 
part  whatever  in  determining  action.  Thoughts  and  feelings  are  but 
indices  which  show  in  the  mirror  of  the  mind  certain  changes  that  are 
proceeding  in  the  matter  of  the  brain,  and  are  as  inefficient  in 
influencing  those  changes  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  is  powerless  to 
direct  the  movements  of  that  of  which  it  is  the  shadow. 

"^  But  when  materialism  reaches,  in  a  clear  and  articulate  manner, 
this  conclusion  as  a  conclusion  necessary  from  its  premises,  it 
becomes  opposed  at  once  to  conunon  sense  and  to  the  requirements  of 
methodical  reason.  It  becomes  opposed  to  common  sense  because 
we  all  feel  it  is  practically  impossible  to  believe  that  the  world 
would  now  have  been  exactly  what  it  is  even  if  consciousness,  thought, 
and  volition  had  never  appeared  upon  the  scene — that  railway  trains 
would  have  been  running  filled  with  mindless  passengers,  or  that 
telephones  would  have  been  invented  by  brains  that  could  not  think 
to  speak  to  ears  that  could  not  hear.  And  the  conclusion  is  opposed 
to  the  requirements  of  methodical  reason,  because  reason  to  be 
methodical  is  bound  to  have  an  answer  to  the  question  that  imme- 
diately arises  from  the  conclusion.  This  question  simply  is.  Why 
have  consciousness,  thought,  and  volition  ever  been  called  into 
existence ;  and  why  are  they  related,  as  they  are  related,  to  cerebral 
action  ?  Materialism,  by  here  undertaking  to  prove  that  these  things 
stand  uselessly  isolated  from  all  other  things,  is  bound  to  show  some 
reason  why  they  ever  came  to  be,  and  to  be  what  they  are.    For 
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observe,  it  is  not  merely  tbat  these  things  exist  in  a  supposed  nnneeea- 
sary  relation  to  all  other  things ;  the  fact  to  be  explained  is  that  th^ 
exist  in  a  most  intimately  woven  and  invariable  connection  with 
certain  highly  complex  forms  of  organic  structure  and  certain  highly 
peculiar  distributions  of  physical  force.  Yet  these  unique  and 
extraordinary  things  are  supposed  by  automatism  to  be  always  results 
and  never  causes ;  in  the  theatre  of  things  they  are  supposed  to  be 
always  spectators  and  never  actors ;  in  the  laboratory  of  life  they  are 
supposed  to  be  always  by  products;  and  therefore  in  the  order  of 
Nature  they  are  supposed  to  have  no  raiaon  cCetre.  Such  a  state  of 
matters  would  be  accountable  enough  if  the  stream  of  mental  changes 
were  but  partly,  occasionally,  and  imperfectly  associated  with  the 
stream  of  material  changes;  but  as  the  association  is  so  minute, 
invariable,  and  precise,  the  hypothesis  of  the  association  being  merely 
accidental,  or  not  requiring  explanation,  becomes,  at  the  bar  of 
methodical  reasoning,  self-convicted  of  absurdity. 

The  state  of  the  case,  then,  simply  is  that  two  distinct  bets  stand 
to  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  conscious  automatism — first,  why 
psychosis  should  ever  have  been  developed  as  a  mysterious  append- 
age to  neurosis ;  and,  secondly,  why  the  association  between  these 
things  should  be  so  intimate  and  precise.  Assuredly,  on  the 
principles  of  evolution,  which  materialists  at  least  cannot  afford  t<o 
disregard,  it  would  be  a  wholly  anomalous  fact  that  so  wide  and 
general  a  class  of  phenomena  as  those  of  mind  should  have  become 
develo()ed  in  constantly  ascending  degrees  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  if  they  are  entirely  without  use  to  animals.  If  psychosis 
is,  as  supposed,  a  function  of  neurosis,  the  doctrine  of  natural  selec- 
tion alone  would  forbid  us  to  imagine  that  this  function  differs  from 
all  other  functions  in  being  itself  functionless.  If  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection  that  any  one  isolated 
structure — such  as  the  tail  of  a  rattlesnake — should  be  adapted  te 
perform  a  function  useless  to  the  animal  possessing  it,  how  utt^y 
destructive  of  that  theory  would  be  the  fact  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  mind  have  been  elaborated  as  functions  of  nerve-tissue  without  any 
one  of  them  ever  having  been  of  any  use  either  to  the  individual  or  to 
the  species.  And  the  difficulty  that  thus  arises  is  magnified  without 
limit  when  we  remember  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  invariable 
in  their  association  with  cerebral  structure,  grade  for  grad^  and 
process  for  process. 

It  is  of  no  argumentative  use  to  point  to  the  fact  that  many 
adaptive  movements  in  animals  are  performed  by  nerve-centres  apart 
from  any  association  with  consciousness  or  volition,  because  all  the 
facts  on  this  head  go  to  prove  that  consciousness  n  and  volition  come 
in  most  suggestively  just  where  adaptive  movements  begin  to  grow 
varied  and  complex,  and  then  continue  to  develop  with  a  constant 
proportional  reference  to  the  growing  variety  and  complexity  of 
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these  movements.  The  facts,  therefore,  irresistibly  lead  to  the  con* 
elusion  (if  we  argue  here  as  we  should  in  the  case  of  any  other 
function)  that  consciousness  and  volition  are  functions  of  nerve-tissue 
superadded  to  its  previous  functions,  in  order  to  meet  new  and  more 
complex  demands  on  its  powers  of  adaptation. 

Neither  is  it  of  any  argumentative  use  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
adaptive  actions  which  originally  are  performed  with  conscious 
volition  may  by  practice  come  to  be  performed  without  conscious 
volition.  For  it  is  certain  that  no  adaptive  action  of  quite  a  novel 
kind  is  ever  performed  from  the  first  without  consciousness  of  its 
performance,  and  therefore,  although  it  is  true  that  by  repetition  its 
performance  may  become  mechanical  or  unconscious,  this  does  not 
prove  that  consciousness  was  without  use  in  producing  the  adaptive 
action.  It  only  proves  that  after  a  nervous  mechanism  has  been 
elaborated  by  the  help  of  consciousness,  consciousness  may  be  with- 
drawn and  leave  the  finished  mechanism  to  work  alone ;  the  structure 
having  been  completed,  the  scaffolding  necessary  to  its  completion 
may  be  removed. 

But  passing  over  this  difficulty  which  the  theory  of  conscious 
automatism  seems  bound  to  encounter  in  its  collision  with  the  theory 
of  natural  selection,  the  most  insuperable  of  all  its  difficulties  arises 
from  the  bare  fact,  which  it  cannot  explain,  that  conscious  intelli- 
gence exists,  and  exists  in  the  most  intimate  relation  with  one  peculiar 
kind  of  material  structure.  For  automatists  must  concede  that  the 
evidence  of  causation  in  the  region  of  mind  is  at  least  as  cogent  as  it 
is  in  the  region  of  matter,  seeing  that  the  whole  science  of  psychology 
is  only  rendered  possible  as  a  science  by  the  fundamental  fact  of 
observation  that  mental  antecedents  determine  mental  consequents. 
Therefore,  if  we  call  a  physical  sequence  A,  B,  C,  and  a  mental 
sequence  a,  b,  c,  automatists  have  to  explain,  not  merely  why  there 
should  be  such  u  thing  as  a  mental  sequence  at  all,  but  also  why  the 
sequence  a,  b,  c  should  always  proceed,  link  for  link,  with  the  sequence 
A,  B,  C.  It  clearly  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  sequence  A,  B,  G 
implies  the  successive  activity  of  certain  definite  nerve-centres 
A',  B',  C,  which  have  for  their  subjective  effects  the  sequence  a,  b,  c, 
so  that  whenever  the  sequence  A,  B,  G  occurs,  the  sequence  a,  b,  c 
must  likewise  occur.  This  is  no  answer,  because  it  merely  restates 
the  hypothesis  of  automatism,  and  begs  the  whole  question  to  be 
discui^ed.  What  methodical  reason  demands  as  an  answer  is  simply 
why  the  sequence  A,  B,  C,  even  though  we  freely  grant  it  due  to  the 
successive  activity  of  certain  definite  nerve-centres,  should  be  attended 
by  the  sequence  a,  b,  c.  Season  perceives  clearly  enough  that  the 
sequence  a,  b,  c  belongs  to  a  wholly  different  category  from  the 
sequence  A,  B,  G,  the  one  being  immediately  known  as  a  process 
taking  place  in  a  something  which  is  without  extension  or  physical 
properties  of  any  kind,  and  the  other  taking  place  in  a  something 
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which,  when  translated  by  the  previous  something,  we  recognise  as 
having  extension  and  the  other  antithetical  properties  which   we 
together  class  as  physical.     There  would,  of  course,  be  no  difficulty 
if  the  sequence  A,  B,  G  continued  through  any  amount  of  complexity 
in  the  same  conceivable  category  of  being ;  so  that  there  would  be 
nothing  actually  inconceivable  in  cerebral  sequence-changes  ronning^ 
through  D,  E,  F,  &c.,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  unconscioos 
automatism  of  any  degree  of  complexity.     But  that  which  does  re- 
quire explanation  from  automatists  is  why  automatism  should  have 
become  associated  with  consciousness,  and  this  so  intimately  that 
every  change  in  the  sequence  A,  B,  G,  &c.,  is  accompanied  by  a  par- 
ticular an(l  corresponding  change  in  the  sequence  a,  b,  c,  &q.  Thus,  to 
take  a  definite  illustration,  if  on  seeing  the  sun  I  think  of  a  paper  on 
solar  physics,^  and  from  this  pass  to  thinking  of  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer, 
and  from  this  to  speculating  on  the  probability  of  certain  supposed 
elements   being  really  compounds,  there  is  here  a  definite  causal 
connection*  in  the   sequence  of  my  thoughts.     But  it  is  the  last 
extravagance  of  absurdity  to  tell  me  that  the  accompanying  causal 
sequences  going  on  in  my  brain   happen   to  have   been  just  the 
sequences  which,  by  taking  place  in  the  brain,  give  rise  to  another 
train  of  causal  sequences  taking  place  in  the  mind,  the  two  trains 
of  sequences  being  each  definite  and  coherent  in  themselves,  and  yet 
each  proceeding  link   for  link  in  lines  parallel  with   the  other* 
Without  some  theory  of  pre-established  harmony — which,  of  course^ 
it  is  no  part  of  ailtomatism  to  entertain — it  would,  on  the  doctrine 
of  chances  alone,  oe  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  causal  sequences 
in  the  brain  always  happen  to  be  just  those  which,  by  running  link 
for  link  with  another  set  of  causal  sequences  taking  place  in  the 
mind,  enable  both  the  series  to  be  definite  and  coherent  in  themselves. 
Therefore,  before  reason  can  allow  the  theory  of  automatism  to  pass, 
it  must  be  told  how  this  wonderful  fact  of  parallelism  is  to  be  ex- 
plained.    There  must  be  some  connection  between  the  intrinsically 
coherent  series  A,  B,  G  and  the  no  less  intrinsically  coherent  sequoice 
a,  b,  c,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  explanation  why  they  coincide  each 
to  each.     What  is  this  connection  ?    We  do  not  know ;  but  we  have 
now  seen  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  cannot  be  an  ordinary  causal  coih 
nection — first,  because  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  eneigy 
makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  believe  that  the  procession  of  physical 
cause  and  effect  is  complete  within  the  region  of  brain — ^a  closed  circle, 
as  it  were,  from  which  no  energy  can,  without  argumentative  suicide, 
be  supposed  to  escape  into  the  region  of  mind ;  and  next,  because, 
even  were  this  difficulty  disregarded,  it  is  unaccountable  that  the 
causative  influence  (whatever  it  is  supposed  to  be),  which  passes  over 
from  the  region  of  physics  into. that  of  psychics,  should  be  such  as  to 
render  the  psychical  series  coherent  in  itself^  when  on  the  physical 
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side  the  series  must  be  determined  by  purely  physical  conditions, 
having  no  reference  whatsoever  to  psychical  requirements. 

Thus  it  is  argumentatively  impossible  for  materialism  to  elude 
the  necessity  of  explaining  the  kind  of  connection  which  it  supposes 
to  subsist  between  neurosis  and  psychosis;  and  forasmuch  as  the 
above  considerations  clearly  show  this  connection  cannot  be  accepted 
as  one  of  ordinary  causality  without  some  answer  being  given  to  the 
questions  which  reason  has  to  ask,  materialism  must  be  ruled  out 
of  court  if  she  fails  to  respond  to  the  demand.  But  it  is  no  less 
clearly  impossible  that  she  can  respond  to  the  demand,  and  therefore 
at  the  bar  of  Philosophy  materialism  must  be  pronounced,  for  this  as 
well  as  for  the  reasons  previously  cited,  conspicuously  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  facts. 

II.  Having  thus  foimd  the  theory  of  materialism  on  every  side,  or 
in  every  relation,  incompetent  to  meet  the  facts,  we  shall  next  pass 
to  the  second  of  the  six  theories  named  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper  as  possible,  i.e.  the  theory  of  spiritualism.  And  here  I  can 
afford  to  be  more  brief,  inasmuch  as  the  theory  of  spiritualism  being 
merely  the  theory  of  materialism  inverted,  most  of  the  arguments 
and  considerations  adduced  in  our  analysis  of  the  latter  theory  are 
available,  mutatis  mutandis,  for  our  analysis  of  the  former.  Thus, 
it  is  evident  that  the  theory  of  spiritualism  labours  under  all  the 
same  disabilities  as  does  the  converse  theory  of  materialism,  so  far  as 
the  difficulty  of  supposing  a  causal  relation  is  concerned.  For  in 
whatever  measure  it  is  inconceivable  that  neurosis  should  cause 
psychosis,  in  the  same  measure  must  it  be  inconceivable  that 
psychosis  should  cause  neurosis,  seeing  that  the  correlatives  are  in 
each  case  the  same,  and  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  imagine  mind 
affecting  energy  as  it  is  to  imagine  energy  affecting  mind.  The  only 
way  in  which  mind  could  affect  energy  would  be  by  either  creating 
or  destroying  it,  and  the  only  way  in  which  energy  could  affect  mind 
would  be  by  passing  over  into  and  itself  becoming  mind ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  causation  these  processes  are  equally  unimaginable,  for  they 
would  equally  involve  collision  with  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Again,  even  were  this  not  so,  to  imagine  mind  in  any  way  directing 
the  stream  of  physical  causation  is  to  suppose  mind  becoming,  for  a 
time  at  least,  a  part  of  that  stream,  even  though  the  contact  should 
only  be,  as  it  were,  at  a  point.  But  how  is  this  to  be  supposed  ? 
As  Professor  Clifford  has  said,  in  his  essay  on  Body  and  Mind : 

It  may  be  conottved  that,  at  the  same  time  with  every  exercise  of  volitioD^ 
there  is  a  difiturhance  of  the  physical  laws ;  but  this  disturbance,  being  perceptible 
to  me,  would  be  a  physical  fact  accompanying  the  volition,  and  could  not  be  the 
volition  itself,  which  is  not  perceptible  to  me.  Whether  there  is' such  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  physical  laws  or  no  is  a  question  of  fact  to  which  we  have  the  best  of 
reasons  for  giving  a  negative  answer ;  but  the  assertion  that  another  man's  volition, 
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a  feeling  in  his  consciousness  which  I  cannot  perceive,  is  part  of  the  train  of 
physical  facts  which  I  may  perceive — this  is  neither  true  nor  untrue,  bat  nonsense ; 
it  is  a  combination  of  words  whose  corresponding  ideas  will  not  go  together. 

Thus  it  is  equally  ^  nonsense '  to  speak  of  mind  causing  cerebral 
action,  or  of  cerebral  action  causing  mind — nonsense  of  the  same 
kind  as  it  would  be  to  speak  of  the  Pickwick  Papers  causing  a 
storm  at  sea,  or  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  causing  the  forty-seventh 
proposition  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid. 

There  is  indeed  one,  and  only  one,  respect  in  which  the  alterna- 
tive hypotheses  of  materialism  and  spiritualism  differ.  If  the  diflS- 
culty  common  to  them  both  were  supposed  to  be  overcome  or 
disregarded  {Le.  the  difficulty  of  supposing  a  causal  relation  either 
way),  spiritualism  supposes  the  causation  to  proceed  from  that  which 
is  the  source  of  our  idea  of  causality; — the  mind ;  and  not  from  that 
into  which  this  idea  has  been  read  by  the  mind.  Thus,  if  causation 
were  to  be  accepted  as  a  possibility  either  way,  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  mental  changes  the  causes  of  neural  changes 
than  vice  verad ;  for  we  should  then  be  starting  at  least  with  the  sub- 
stance of  immediate  knowledge,  and  not  with  the  reflection  of  that 
knowledge  in  what  we  call  the  external  world.  But  this  considen- 
tion  may  be  disregarded,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  no  help  unless  we 
accept  the  position  of  pure  idealism — a  position  which  I  shall  dis- 
regard, not  because  I  suppose  it  to  admit  of  logical  refutation,  but 
because  I  feel  it  to  be  illusive  of  argument ;  it  is  the  position 
numbered  V. 

III.  We  must  therefore  dismiss  the  two  first,  or  converse,  theories 
as  to  the  relation  of  mind  and  body ;  if  either  of  these  present 
any  truth,  they  do  not  present  it  in  a  form  that  the  mind  can 
apprehend,  and  the  attempt  to  unite  subject  and  object;  by  an 
imaginary  link  of  causality  is  equally  futile  in  whichever  diivdtion 
we  may  choose  to  imaging  'tfafe  link  to  be  turned.  AVe  have,  there- 
fore, next 'Supplied  to  u^  ttie  theory 'of  pre-established  harmony, 
which^discar<l8  the  idea  of  a  causal  connection  either  way,'  and  sub- 
stitutes'the  idea  of  perfect  parallelism  between  mental  changes  and 
bodily  changes  having  been '  pre-determiiied  by  a  superior  mind. 
This  theory  may  also  be  dismissed,  not  because  it  is  open  to  any 
logical  disproof,  but  rather  because  it  admits  of  no  proof.  It  is  a 
wholly  gratuitous  guess,  and,  being  besides  a  very  clumsy  notion,  is 
not  nowadays  expressly  entertained  by  any  clear  thinker. 

IV.  The  next  theory  that  we  have  to  consider  is  a  highly  im- 
portant one;  for,  in  the  language  of  Clifford,  it  Ms  not  merely  a 
speculation,  but  is  a  result  to  which  all  the  greatest  minds  that 
have  studied  this  question  in   the  right  way  have  gradually  been 
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approximating  for  a  long  time.'  This  theory  is  that  mental 
phenomena  and  physical  phenomena,  although  apparently  diverse, 
are  really  identical. 

The  fact  of  there  heing  so  constant  and  precise  a  parallelism 
letween  neurosis  and  psychosis  aflFord?,  according  to  Clifford, '  a  very 
strong  presumption  that  we  have  here  something  which  can  be 
explained ;  that  it  is  possible  to  find  a  reason  for  this  exact  cor- 
respondence.' But  if  the  idea  of  the  correspondence  being  due  to  a 
relation  of  causality  is  found,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be,  untenable  as 
an  explanation,  there  remains  this  one  other  solution  possible, 
viz.,  that  there  is  no  parallelism  to  be  explained,  that  there  is  only 
one  stream  of  events,  and  so  of  causality,  that  the  phenomena  of 
mind  and  the  phenomena  of  matter  are  ontologically  one,  being 
double  only,  as  Lewes  expresses  it,  in  relation  to  our  modes  of  appre- 
hension* Just  as  the  tremors  of  a  string  are  phenomenally  very  dif- 
ferent according  as  our  mode  of  apprehending  them  is  with  the  eye 
or  with  the  ear,  so,  it  is  supposed,  the  tremors  of  a  nerve  are  at  the 
same  time  both  physical  and  mental ;  apparently  dual,  the  event  may 
be  really  singular,  as  an  air  on  the  violin  is  one  with  the  vibrations 
of  catgut. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  the  physical  and  the  mental  are  thua 
supposed  to  be  identical  in  the  brain,  the  physical  and  the  mental 
must  be  identical  universally ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  physics  of  the  brain  differ  from  physics  in  general.  This  was  a 
truth  which  Lewes  in  his  statements  of  the  theory  did  not  Feem  to 
have  perceived,  and  he  therefore  justly  laid  his  doctrine  open  to  the 
criticism  of  Tyndall,  who  said  in  his  Birmingham  lecture,  <  It  is  no 
oxplanation  to  say  that  the  objective  and  subjective  are  two  sides  of 
one  and  the  same  phenomenon.  Why  should  the  phenomenon  have 
two  sides  ?  This  is  the  very  core  of  the  diflSculty.  There  are  plenty 
of  molecular  motions  which  do  not  exhibit  this  two-sidedness.  Does 
water  think  or  feel  when  it  forms  into  frost-ferns  upon  a  window- 
pane  ?  If  not,  why  should  the  molecular  motion  of  the  brain  be 
yoked  to  this  mysterious  companion — consciousness  7 '  But  if 
we  suppose  that  all  physical  motions  are  likewise  mental,  this 
criticism  is  disarmed.  We  have  not,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  all 
physical  motions  '  think  or  feel ; '  we  have  only  to  suppose  that 
they  present  the  raw  material  of  mind  which  has  not  as  yet 
been  wrought  up  into  feeling  or  thought— just  as  the  physics  of 
crystallisation  has  not  proceeded  so  far  in  complexity  and  refinement 
-as  have  the  physics  of  life. 

Professor  Clifford  has  handled  this  subject  in  his  short  essay  on 
the  Nature  of  Things  in  Tfumselves,  which  is  the  most  closely 
reasoned  and  profound  of  all  his  philosophical  writings.  The  con- 
clusion at  which  he  arrives — and  as  a  matter  of  logic  the  conclusion 
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teema  inevitable — is  that  we  cannot  anywhere  draw  a  line  between 
physics  and  psychics.     That  is  to  say : — 

Mind-stuff  is  the  reality  which  we  perceive  as  matter.  ....  A  moving 
molecale  of  inorganic  matter  does  sot  poseeea  mind  or  coDflciotuneM,  but  it  poft- 
Besses  a  small  piece  of  mind-staff.  When  molecules  are  so  combined  together  as 
to  form  the  film  on  the  under  side  of  a  jelly-fish,  the  elements  of  mind-stuff  which 
go  along  with  them  are  so  combined  as  to  form  the  faint  beginnings  of  sentience. 
When  the  molecules  are  so  combined  as  to  form  the  brain  and  nerrous  system  of  a 
yertebrate,  the  corresponding  elements  of  mind-stuff  are  so  combined  as  to  form 
some  kind  of  consciousness.  .  •  •  •  When  matter  takes  the  complex  form  of  a 
living  human  brain,  the- corresponding  mind-stuff  takes  the  form  of  a  human  ocn- 
Bcioasness,  having  intelligence  and  volition. 

This  view,  which  identifies  mind  with  matter  in  motioD,  serves 

to  escape  many  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  views  previously 

considered  are  beset.    If  there  is  only  one  substance,  and  all  ^  the 

imiverse  consists  entirely  of  mind-stufif,'  we  have  no  longer  anything 

to  do  with  any  question  of  priority  as  between  mind  and  matter,  or 

of  causation  as  proceeding  from  one  substance  to  another;    the 

parallelism  between  neurosis  and  psychosis  is  not  really  parallelism, 

but  identity ;  the  requirements  of  equivalency  are  therefore  satisfied 

in  the  world  of  mind  and  in  the  world  of  motion  simultaneously ; 

while  natural  selection  may  operate  upon  intelligence  as  upon  organs 

— for  intelligence  being,  not  a  result  of  matter  in  motion,  but  itself 

matter  in  motion,  natural  selection  wprking  upon  the  movements 

(functions)  of  organs,  may  thereby  at  the  same  time  be  working  upon 

intelligence.     It  may  also  be  said  of  this  view  that  it  approximates  to 

the  doctrine  of  Hagel,  which  gives  a  logical  priority  to  mind,  such  that 

no  existence  is  supposed  by  it  to  be  possible  except  as  standing  in 

relation  to  mind.    The  two  doctrines,  however,  although  allied,  are 

not  identical;  for  while  they  agree  in  denying  the  possibility  of 

existence  apart  from  mind,  the  one  supposes  that  mind  may  exist  in 

the  most  rudimentary  form  as  a  non-conscious  moving  molecule  of 

matter,  while  the  other  supposes  mind  to  exist  only  as  capable  of 

cognition.     To  Hagel,  therefore,  there  can  be  no   being  without 

knowing,  while  to  Clifford  there  may  be  being  without  sentience ;  but 

to  neither  can  there  be  matter  without  the  element  of  mind. 

It  remains  to  observe  that  in  my  opinion  this  view  is  not  what 
Clifford  regarded  it — viz.,  an  explanation  of  ^  mind  and  brain  being 
associated  in  a  definite  way/  An  explanation  means  a  classifying  of 
unknown  facts  with  facts  previously  known ;  but  if  the  truth  should  be 
that  mental  and  dynamical  processes  are  identical,  even  by  discover- 
ing this  truth  we  should  not  thereby  explain  their  apparent  diversity. 
For  us  the  phenbmena  would  still  remain  duplex,  notwithstanding 
that  the  ^  things  in  themselves '  are  really  one.  For  to  us  phenomena 
are  the  only  realities ;  mind  cannot  transcend  itself  so  as  to  know 
the  Dvag  an  sich  out  of  relation  to  itself,  and  therefore  things  in 
themselves,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  fiu;ts  for  mind — are  not 
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fiu!ts  for  us.  Although  it  may  be  trae  that  the  vibrations  of  a  string 
and  a  strain  of  music  are  in  an  absolute  sense  one  and  the  same, 
still  this  truth  does  not  explain  their  diversity  in  consciousness.  And 
similarly  with  the  molecular  motion  of  a  nerve  and  thought.  Even 
if  we  believe  that  in  the  world  of  ontology  the  antithesis  between 
subject  and  object  is  dissolved  and  the  two  fused  into  one,  still  for 
us,  who  can  only  know  phenomenally,  the  antithesis  remains.  Only 
if  mind  could  transcend  all  its  present  conditions,  and,  by  knowing 
jfoctfi  of  ontology  out  of  their  present  relation  to  itself,  form  a  wholly 
new  category  of  explanations — only  then  could  the  mind  hope  to 
explain  how  phenomenal  diversity  is  ontological  unity. 

Thus,  even  if  Clifford's  doctrine  of  mind-stuff  (I  call  it  Clifford's, 
doctrine  because  it  has  been  more  clearly  as  well  as  more  profoundly^ 
stated  by  him  than  by  any  one  else)  were  granted,  it  would  not,  as  he^ 
seemed  to  think,  supply  any  explanation  of  the  parallelism  between^, 
neurosis  and  psychosis ;  even  if  conceded  true  ontologically,  it  would  be^^ 
but  a  re-statement  of  the  fact  as  already  known  to  mind  phenomenally* 
Let  it  be  imagined,  for  example,  that  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  were 
proved  experimentally  by  a  machine  being  constructed  so  elaborate 
in  its  multiple  play  of  forces  that  it  should  begin  to  show  evidence 
of  consciousness  and  mind ;  let  it  be  imagined,  for  instance,  as  a 
teaxhaJble  Tnachine,  Although  much  attention  would  doubtless  be 
excited  by  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  could  thus  be 
proved  to  be  produced  artificially  in  a  piece  of  mechanism,  still  I  da 
not  see  how  it  is  conceivable  that  the  fact  itself  could  be  explained  i,, 
we  could  then  only  say  it  is  a  fact  that  when  mechanism  reaches  a. 
certain  kind  and  degree  of  complexity,  the  forces  concerned  in  the? 
working  of  mechanism  begin  to  take  on  the  clothing  of  subjectivity.. 
Our  wisdom  then  would  be  to  rest  in  this  fact  as  ultimate,  and 
because  ultimate  not  admitting  of  explanation — that  is,  not  ad« 
mitting  of  being  classified  with  any  facts  of  a  still  more  ultimate  or 
general  character. 

Hence,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  theory  which  we  are  considering, 
or  that  which  I  have  labelled  No.  lY.,  really  merges  into  the  theory 
which  I  have  labelled  No.  VI.,  or  the  theory  that  the  association 
between  mind  and  matter  is  one  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  humau 
faculties  to  explain.  It  would  no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  great  import-, 
anoe  to  show  succinctly  that  there  i«  a  neoessary  reason  why  the 
contemplated  facts  should  not  admit  of  explanation ;  and  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  what  the  doctrine  of  mind*stuff  would  do  were  it 
etftablished ;  it  would  show  the  facts  to  be  the  most  ultimate  that^ 
mind  can  reach,  and  thereby  show  that  of  these  fieusts  no  explanation 
is  required. 

YI.  Thus,  whether  or  not  we  feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  mind-stuff,  it  seems  clear  that  the  only  position  in  which  we  can 

3n2 
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find  intellectual  rest  is  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  sixth  and  last 
possibility  (of  which  Hagelism  seems  to  me  an  adumbrated  ex* 
pression) — the  possibility,  namely,  that  the  relation  between  mind 
and  matter  is  inexplicable.     For  if,  as  we  have  found,  a  causal  con- 
nection between  matter  and  mind  or  vice  vers&j  and  the  supposition 
of  a  pre-established  harmony  are  alike  untenable,  there  remains, 
besides  the  doctrine  of  idealism,  only  the  doctrine  of  identity  in 
substance,  which,  as  we  have  also  seen,  amounts  to  a  statement  of 
the  relation  between  subject  and  object  as  inexplicable.     And  this  > 
statement  has  been  virtually  reached  a  jpriori  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  by  the  proof  that,  in  order  to  the  framing  of  any  explana- 
tion, we  must  begin  by  accepting  mind,  or  that  which  constrocts 
an  explanation,  as  already  present.    Therefore,  both  a  priori  and 
a  posteriori  we  find  that  the  relation  between  subject  and  object  is 
inexplicable. 

If  this  seems  an  unsatisfactory  termination  to  reach,  we  must 
remember  that  as  explanation  only  means  the  classifying  of  un- 
known facts  with   facts  previously  known,  it  follows  that  at  the 
end  of  all  possible  explanations  there  must  be  a  final  mysteiy, 
which,  as  forming  the  basis  tif-'^tlL  possible  explanations,  cannot 
itself  be  explained.     It  is,  therefore,^Ml(j^  any  proper  or  usual 
sense   of  the  word  a  mystery  at   all;   it  if  merely  a  fact  which 
itself  requires  no  explanation,  heoausie^  it  is   a  fact    than  which 
none  can  be  more  ultimate.     Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with 
Existence ;  to  suppose  Existence  susceptible  of  explanation  would 
be  to  suppose    something  more    ultimate    into   which   Existence 
could  be  merged,  which  is  absurd.     Now  whether  or  not,  as  theory 
No.  IV.  supposes,  the  relation  between  mind  and  matter,  subject  and 
object,  is  a  relation  that  springs  immediately  from,  or  is  identical 
with,  the  fact  of  Existence  as  Existence,  at  least  in  the  present  state 
of  our  faculties  and  information  we  can  see  good  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  such  is  probably  the  case.    And  whether  or  not  such  is 
really  the  case,  if  for  the  present  we  cannot  see  further  than  the 
distant  looming  of  this  probability,  our  wisdom  is  to  regard  this 
probability  as  the  most  ultimate  that  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
discern.    But  who  shall  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of  knowledge? 
And  if  in  the  future  this  distant  loom  of  probability  should  be  found 
by  such  progress  to  proceed  from  the  stable  land  of  certainty,  man- 
kind may  well  feel  satisfied  to   have  found  that  the  voyage  of 
Philosophy  has  proved  the  World  of  Things  to  be  a  sphere — that 
all  horizons  were  relative  to  our  imperfect  faculties,  and  that  the 
shores  of  Mind  from  which  we  started  are  proved  by  oiu:  return  to 
be  one  and  continuous  with  all  the  other  lands  of  Being. 

George  J.  Eoicakss. 
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II. 
MATTER  AND   MIND. 

Speculation  and  discassioa  as  to  the  relation  in  which  matter  and 
mind  stand  to  each  other  have,  as  we  all  know,  existed  for  centuries, 
and  will,  as  we  all  probably  believe,  exist  for  centuries  to  come. 
Whether,  on  the  whole,  materialism  is  on  the  increase  I  do  not  know ; 
perhaps  it  is ;  certainly  some  of  the  utterances  of  physical  students, 
made  during  recent  years,  tend  to  give  currency  to  materialistic 
views ;  and  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  adopt  opinions  upon  super- 
ficial grounds,  and  who  have  not  the  qualifications  necessaiy  for 
testing  their  validity,  have  probably  been  influenced  in  a  material- 
istic direction.  My  purpose,  however,  in  this  essay  is  not  to  discuss 
the  growth  of  materialism,  or  its  diminution ;  I  desire  rather  to 
111^  that  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied  in  the 
light  of  modem  knowledge  concerning  the  properties  of  matter. 
Whether  we  know  more  than  our  fathers  concerning  mind,  and  its 
nature  and  its  operations,  may  be  open  to  argument,  but  concerning 
matter  there  is  no  opening  for  argument  at  all ;  knowledge  of  the 
material  imiverse  and  its  laws  is  just  the  most  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  knowledge  of  our  own  time ;  and  it  seems  only  probable  that 
this  knowledge  should  be  able  to  throw  a  reflected  light  into  that 
more  subtle  and  difficult  region  of  investigation  which  deals  with 
that  which  is  the  antithesis  of  matter,  and  which  we  usually  describe 
by  the  word  mvad. 

A  careful  consideration  of  this  subject  has  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  existence  of  mind,  apart  from  and  distinct  £rom 
matter,  is  susceptible  of  demonstration  of  a  guoai-mathematical  kind 
by  reference  to  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  matter  itself.  If 
I  am  right,  then  a  knowledge  of  matter  leads  not  to  the  establish- 
ment,' but  to  the  destruction,  of  materialism;  and  certainly  this 
result  iff  sufficiently  important  to  be  worth  some  trouble  in  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  it :  to  be  able  to  say  positively  that  matter  itself  denies 
its  own  supremacy,  and  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  something 
beyond,  and  above  itself,  is  no  inconsiderable  thing.  I  invite  my 
readers,  therefore,  to  accompany  me  in  an  investigation  which  I 
trust  may  prove  interesting,  the  object  of  which  I  am  sure  is  im- 
portant, but  which  must  be  somewhat  difficult,  and  may,  I  fear,  be 
regarded  by  some  persons  as  dry. 
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It  is  necessary  in  the  beginning  to  say  that  the  prime  purpose  of 
a  philosopher  who  desires  to  treat  of  matter  must  be  not  to  define 
matter,  but  to  determine  by  accurate  and  patient  investigation  what 
matter  really  is,  what  at  least  are  its  properties,  what  can  be 
asserted  concerning  it  as  absolutely  and  demonstrably  true.  We  gain 
nothing  by  assuming  the  beginning  of  things  or  the  primitive  matter 
to  have  been  water,  as  Thales  did  ;  nor  air,  as  Anaximenes  ;  nor  fire, 
as  Heraclitus.  We  gain  nothing  by  adopting  an  arbitrary  hypothesis 
concerning  atoms,  like  that  to  which  the  poetry  of  Lucretius  has 
given  so  much  currency,  and  of  which  some  recent  scientific  writers 
have  spoken  with  an  approbation  in  which  I  confess  myself  to  be 
unable  to  sympathise.  Neither  do  we  gain  anything  by  endeavonr- 
ing  to  define  matter  by  reference  to  certain  qualities,  such  as  exten- 
sion, form,  impenetrability,  and  the  like.  Still  less  do  we  gam 
anything  by  speaking  contemptuously  of  ^  brute  matter,'  and  exhibit- 
ing a  jealousy  of  attributing  to  matter  any  inherent  or  essential 
qualities.  Yet  these  modes  of  dealing  with  matter  are  not  all  extinct 
amongst  us ;  and  it  is  apparently  by  a  recoil  from  the  ungenerous 
spirit,  if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase,  in  which  matter  has  sometimes 
been  treated,  that  some  have  passed  the  bounds  of  strict  scientific 
reasoning,  attributed  to  matter  qualities  which  confessedly  cannot  be 
proved,  and  have  persuaded  themselves  that  they  can  see  in  matter 
as  such  the  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life. 

Let  me,  however,  insert  a  paragraph  of  explanation  with  i^aid 
to  definitions  of  matter.    A  treatise  on  mechanics  will  generally  or 
even  necessarily  commence  with  such  a  definition ;  and  it  may  be 
argued  that,  in  order  to  deal  with  the  mechanics  of  matter,  we  must 
first  define  what  it  is  with  which  we  purpose  to  deal.     This  is  quite 
true.    I  look  at  Poisson's  TraitS  de  M^caniquey  and  I  find  the  first 
sentence  to  be  as  follows :  ^  La  TnMi^re  est  tout  ce  qui  peut  affecter 
nos  sens  d'une  mani^re  quelconque.'    This  is  of  course,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  definition ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  sense  of  sayings  a /mm 
what  the  properties  of  matter  are :  there  is  nothing  about  extension 
or  impenetrability :  all  that  Poisson  does  is  to  say  that  his  treatise 
deals  with  that  which  affects  our  senses,  what  we  can  see,  feel,  and 
touch  ;  and  he  goes  no  further.     When  he  enters  upon  his  exposition 
of  mechanics,  he  then  picks  out  those  properties  of  matter  whi<^ 
belong  to  his  special  subject,  not  asserting  that  these  are  all  the 
properties  of  matter,  but  only  that  they  are  the  properties  with 
which  in  his  treatise  he  intends  to  deal.      And  this  selection  of 
properties,  for  the  purpose  of  a  particular  treatise,  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  that  which  every  scientific  writer  is  compelled  to  do. 
For  example,  turning  to  Professor  Challis's  Principlea  of  MaJth0^ 
matics  and  Physics,  I  find  him  saying,  when  passing  from  geometry 
to  mechanics,  *  Matter  has  form  and  inertia ;  and  being  attracted  to 
the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravity,  has  weight.    The  force  of  gravity 
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being  given,  the  weight  of  a  body  measures  its  quantity  of  matter » 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  a  definition  of  matter  absolutely,  but 
what  may  be  called  a  definition  ad  hoc:  it  is  the  expression  of 
certain  properties  which  are  dealt  with  in  a  statical  treatise,  but 
not  the  assertion  that  these  properties  are  by  any  means  exhaustive 
of  the  qualities  of  matter. 

It  may  even  happen  that  in  a  treatise  on  mechanics  a  mathema* 
tician  may  adopt  from  time  to  time  definitions  to  which  nothing  in 
nature  accurately  corresponds.  When  he  defines  a  rigid  body  as  a 
body  which  retains  its  form  under  the  action  of  any  pressure,  how- 
ever great,  he  deals  with  an  imaginary  thing,  just  as  a  geometrician, 
in  speaking  of  a  line  as  having  length  but  not  breadth,  speaks 
of  an  imaginary  thing ;  but  there  are  bodies  in  nature  which  are 
suflSciently  nearly  rigid  to  be  regarded  as  practically  having  the  same 
qualities  as  the  mathematician's  imaginary  rigid  body,  and  we  can 
construct  physical  lines  which  may  be  practically  regarded  as  lines 
according  to  the  geometrical  definition.  In  like  manner  no  actual 
fluid  coincides  with  the  definition  used  for  mathematical  purposes ; 
and  no  physical  fluid  is  absolutely  incompressible,  as  mathematical 
fluids  are  assumed  to  be. 

Let  me  emphasise  what  I  have  now  written  by  referring  to  an 
example  of  the  treatment  of  matter  by  attempting  to  define  it,  the 
method  which  I  have  ventured  to  describe  as  erroneous  in  principle. 
The  example  is  taken  from  Euler's  Letters  to  a  Oermam,  Princess  on 
Natural  FhUoaophy.  I  quote  it  with  all  reverence  for  Euler's 
genius. 

'  Here,  then/  writes  Euler, '  we  are  reduced  to  explain  what  is  to  be  under* 
stood  by  the  term  matter,  without  which  extension  cannot  be  body.  Now,  the 
aigniQcation  of  these  two  terms  is  so  much  the  same,  that  all  body  is  matter,  and 
all  matter  is  body ;  so  that  even  now  we  have  made  no  great  progress.  We  easily 
discover,  however,  a  general  character,  inseparable  from  all  matter,  and  consequently 
pertaining  to  all  bodies ;  it  is  impen^rabUity,  the  impossibility  of  being  penetrated 
by  other  bodies,  or  the  impossibility  that  two  bodies  should  occupy  the  same 
place  at  once.  lu  truth,  impenetrability  is  what  a  vacuum  wants  in  order  to  be  a 
body/ 

A  number  of  obvious  objections  to  this  notion  of  impenetrability 
are  adduced  and  refuted  by  Euler ;  as  that  the  hand  can  be  easily 
moved  through  water ;  that  a  sponge  plunged  in  water  appears  com- 
pletely penetrated  by  it ;  that  bodies  such  as  wool  and  especially  air, 
admit  of  compression  into  a  smaller  space :  and  he  concludes  that 
^  it  is  a  general  and  essential  property  of  all  bodies  to  be  im- 
penetrable: and  consequently  the  justness  of  this  definition  must  be  , 
admitted,  thaJt  a  body  is  an  impenetrable  extension,^  Even  now, 
to  use  Euler's  own  words,  I  should  have  thought  that  we  had  <  made 
no  great  progress,'  but  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  of  a 
difierent  mind ;  for  he  writes,  *  This  property  of  all  bodies,  known 
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by  the  term  impenetrability^  is,  then,  sot  only  of  the  last  impoitaDoe 
relatively  to  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  but  we  may  consider 
it  as  the  master  spring  which  Nature  sets  agoing  in  order  to  pro- 
duce all  her  wonders.'  ^ 

This  was  written  in  the  year  1760 :  I  think  that  Eoler  would 
scarcely  have  expressed  himself  in  the  same  terms  had  he  lived  a 
century  later ;  at  all  events,  I  may  say  with  confidence  that  an  im- 
penetrable  extension  is  not  a  definition  of  body  or  of  maUerj  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  evolve  out  of  such  a  definition  those  properties  of 
matter  which  observation  and  experiment,  and  reasoning,  conducted 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  mathematical  prooesBcs,  have 
enabled  inquirers  to  recognise  and  to  prove. 

The  fact  is  that  we  can  no  more  define  maJbter  than  we  can  define 
the  sun.  The  obvious  definition  of  the  sun,  or  description  of  him,  is 
that  he  is  a  great  light  to  ^  rule  the  day ; '  but  very  rough  observa- 
tion is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  is  the  source  of  heat  as  well  as  lights 
and  as  the  main  origin  of  heat  and  light  mankind  in  ruder  age» 
would  be  content  to  regard  him.  Later  on,  however,  it  appeared  that 
the  sun  possessed  properties  having  no  obvious  connection  with  light 
and  heat ;  he  was  recognised  as  the  centre  of  a  system  of  bodies  held 
together  by  mutual  gravitation ;  attractive  force  became  as  important 
in  the  conception  of  the  sun  as  light  and  heat  had  been  before* 
Later  still  the  chemical  action  of  the  suns  rays  has  come  into  pro- 
minence in  virtue  of  the  art  of  photography ;  and  even  now  it  i» 
almost  certain  that  we  know  the  sun  very  imperfectly ;  and  it  i&  qait& 
possible,  or  perhaps  probable,  that  future  investigations  will  show  that, 
he  produces  results  in  the  economy  of  nature  of  which  at  present  we 
know  nothing. 

We  may  speak  of  matter  in  general  much  as  I  have  just  now 
spoken  of  the  sun  in  particular.  As  science  grows,  larger  views  of  its 
constitution  and  nature  develop  themselves.  Early  speculations  <m 
the  subject  were  necessarily  wild  and  arbitrary,  and  not  apparently 
productive  of  real  fruit ;  but  when  the  truly  scientific  spirit  developed 
itself  the  properties  of  matter  revealed  themselves  one  by  one^ 
Inertia  was  amongst  the  first,  and  served  for  a  sound  basis  of  dyna- 
mics. Next  came  the  great  truth  of  universal  gravitation — a  truth 
which  has  been  so  remarkably  confirmed  by  all  astronomical  investi- 
gations, that  it  may  perhaps  now  be  regarded  as  indicating  an  essen- 
tial property  of  matter  as  such.  Then  progress  was  made  with 
regard  to  molecular  constitution,  and  the  law  of  the  combination  of 
material  particles  according  to  definite  numerical  proportions  was 
added  to  previous  discoveries.  And  so  our  knowledge  of  matter  has- 
grown,  is  growing,  and  doubtless  will  grow ;  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  subject  is  yet  exhausted  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is- 
much  more  probable  that  our  knowledge  of  matter  and  its  propertiea 

<  Vol.  i.  p.  209  (English  txwiBlation,  ed.  3). 
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is  almost  in  its  infancy ;  and  though,  on  many  grounds,  I  decline  ta 
pass  the  bounds  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  to  persuade  myself  that  I 
can  see  in  matter  the  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life,  yet  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  progress  of  legitimate  investigation  may, 
in  the  future,  put  in  evidence  properties  as  belonging  to  matter  which,, 
if  enunciated  now,  might  seem  to  be  incredible. 

The  only  property  of  matter  with  which  I  am  concerned  just  now 
is  its  indestructibilityJ^  No  property  is  more  firmly  established* 
3Iatter  may  be  transformed  in  many  ways,  but  cannot  be  destroyed* 
A  lump  of  solid  material  may,  by  the  application  of  heat,  be  made  to 
assume  a  gaseous  form,  or  a  volume  of  gas  may  be  compressed  into  a 
liquid,  but  the  quantity  of  matter  ever  remains  the  same.  It  is  even 
probable  that  each  mass  of  matter  consists  of  a  definite  number  of 
molecules,  ^  unalterable  by  any  of  the  processes  which  go  on  in  the 
present  state  of  things ;  and  every  individual  of  each  species  is  of 
exactly  the  same  magnitude  as  though  they  had  all  been  cast  in  the 
same  mould,  like  bullets,  and  not  merely  selected  and  grouped  accord- 
ing to  their  size  like  small  shot.'  ^ 

Whatever  be  the  molecular  constitution  of  matter,  its  indestructi* 
bility  must  be  allowed ;  and  from  this  it  follows  that  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  existence  must  be  fixed  and  constant.  The  only 
refuge  from  this  conclusion  is  that  matter  is  either  being  produced  or 
destroyed  by  some  causation  outside  the  limits  of  natural  law ;  and 
this  concession  would  answer  my  purpose  in  this  essay  quite  as  well 
as  the  contention  that  the  quantity  of  matter  in  existence  is  fixed  and 
constant.  I  shall  assume,  therefore,  that  the  reader  is  with  me  in 
regard  to  this  conclusion  as  to  the  fixed  character  of  the  quantity  of 
matter. 

To  make  the  point  more  distinct  let  me.  put  it  in  this  way.  The 
earth  has  a  definite  weight ;  so  have  the  sun  and  moon  and  planets. 
We  can  express  by  a  certain  number  of  tons  or  pounds  the  weight  of 
the  solar  system.  The  same  can  be  done  with  respect  to  all  the  fixed 
stars,  nebulae,  and  whatever  else  may  exist  in  the  universe,  which  may 
have  a  ponderable  character.  Thus  the  whole  material  universe,, 
whatever  its  extent,  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  in  weight  to  a 
certain  number  of  tons  or  pounds. 

How  many  figures  it  would  take  to  express  this  number  it  skills 
not  to  inquire;   but  that  there  is  such  a  number,  and  that  that 

*  Bacon  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  result  of  more  exact  investigation  oon- 
ceming  the  indestmctibility  of  matter,  for  he  writes : — 

*  In  no  transmutation  of  bodies  is  there  any  redaction,  either  from  nothing  or  to 
nothing,  but  it  belongs  to  the  same  Omnipotence  to  create  something  out  of  nothing 
as  to  tnm  something  into  nothing,  and  this  never  happens  in  the  course  of  nature. 
Therefore  the  sum-total  of  matter  remains  always  the  same,  without  addition  or- 
diminution ;  but  that  this  sum  of  matter  is  variously  distributed  among  different 
bodies  cannot  be  doubted.*~Baoon*s  Worki,  vol.  v.  p.  339  (Ellis  and  Spedding). 

*  Maxweirs  Theory  a/ Beat,  p.  331. 
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number  is  and  will  be  always  the  same  unless  changed  by  some  eanse 
outside  the  prejent  course  of  nature,  appears  to  be  as  certain  as  any 
truth  can  be. 

But  admitting  this,  we  must  further  admit  that  there  is  some 

m  why  this  number  should  be  what  it  is  rather  than  any  other, 
[o  result  without  a  cause.  Why  is  it  not  twice  or  three  times  as 
»at  ?  Why  not  less  ?  There  is  certainly  no  power  in  matter  itself 
fix  its  own  quantity :  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  such  a  property  as 
inherent  in  matter ;  in  fact,  matter  must  first  exist,  and  so  its  quan- 
tity be  determined,  before  any  property  of  any  kind  can  posdUy 
belong  to  it.  Consequently  the  quantity  of  matter  in  existence  must 
be  determined  by  some  powers  some  will,  some  frinchple^  outside 
matter,  and  which  itself  is  not  matter.  How  shall  we  describe  this 
power,  will,  or  principle  ?  I  conceive  we  may  rightly  give  to  it  the 
name  of  'mind* 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  conclusioa.  It 
is  the  reductio  ad  abaurdum  of  materialism :  if  the  quantity  of 
matter  be  not  constant,  there  must  be  some  power  of  production 
different  from  all  the  powers  of  nature,  >?hich  we  may  call,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  a  creative  power ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  matter 
be  constant,  there  must  be  some  determination  of  that  quantity  by  a 
cause  outside  matter,  for  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
mass  of  matter  can  determine  its  own  quantity. 

I  venture  respectfully  to  call  attention  to  this  argument,  and  ask 
whether  any  flaw  can  be  found  in  it ;  and  if  so,  what  the  flaw  is. 
There  is  nothing  abstruse  in  the  reasoning :  the  premisses  are  un- 
questioned ;  the  conclusion  seems  to  follow  inevitably.  For  my  own 
part  I  have  revolved  the  subject  frequently  and  carefully,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  see  where  the  argument  fails* 

It  may,  however,  strengthen  the  argnmeat,  or  at  aU  events  throw 
light  upon  it,  if  it  is  observed  that  the  same  course  of  reasoning 
is  applicable  to  the  principle  which  is  known  by  mathematicians  as 
that  of  the  ^  Conservation  of  Energy.'  I  must  assume  that  the  reader 
knows  something  about  *  energy '  in  its  technical  sense  as  the  *  capa- 
city of  doing  work,'  and  of  its  possible  transformation  into  other 
forms  ;  and,  assuming  this,  I  will  give  the  statement  of  the  principle 
as  I  find  it  in  Clerk  Maxwell's  little  book  on  Matter  and  Motion : 

The  total  energy  of  any  material  system  is  a  quantity  which  can  neither  he 
increased  nor  diminished  hy  any  action  between  the  parts  of  the  system,  though  it 
may  be  transformed  into  any  of  the  forms  of  which  energy  is  sosceptible/ 

Assuming  the  truth  of  this  principle,  the  reader,  whether  he  is 
able  thoroughly  to  grapple  with  the  conception  of  energy  or  not, 
will  perceive  that  there  is  a  certain  something  which  belongs  to 
every  material  system,  which  is  incapable  of  increase  or  diminution. 

*  Page  CO. 
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Taking  as  the  material  system  to  which  we  direct  our  thoughts  the 
entire  material  universe,  it  will  appear  that  the  whole  amount  of 
energy  belonging  to  matter  or  to  the  material  universe  is  an  invari- 
able quantity. 

But  when  once  we  arrive  at  an  invariable  quantity  connected 
with  the  whole  material  universe,  the  question  must  arise  which  has 
been  already  propounded  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
existence,  namely,  this :  By  what  cause  or  condition  is  that  quantity 
determined  ?  The  amount  of  energy  cannot  have  determined  itself; 
and  if  self-determination  be  impossible,  there  must  be  some  cause 
outside  the  material  universe  which  has  b^en  the  determining  cause. 
Call  it  mind,  or  whatever  you  please,  but  a  determining  cause  there 
must  be ;  and  so  we  arrive  at  the  old  conclusion  that  matter  cannot 
be  everything. 

The  argument  may  be  varied  by  applying  it  to  the  motion  of  the 
•centre  of  the  universe. 

We  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  position  or  motion  of  the 
centre  of  the  universe ;  but  no  mathematical  truth  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  a  point  exists  whose,  position  depends  upon  the  con- 
figuration of  all  the  masses  of  matter  which  constitute  the  universe, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  is  ever  at  rest,  or  moving  uniformly  in  a 
straight  line.  An  eccentric  French  mathematician,  who  seems  to  have 
had  no  better  ground  of  comfort  and  hope,  tells  us  that  on  losing  a 
son  he  consoled  himself  by  meditating  upon  the  calm  rest  and  peace 
of  this  central  point.^  That  it  is  actually  at  rest  is  highly  im- 
probable ;  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  ever  moving  uniformly 
in  a  straight  line.  The  direction  and  velocity  of  this  central  point 
are  elements  concerning  which  we  may  revert  to  the  question — by 
what  were  they  determined?  They  could  not  have  determined 
themselves ;  consequently  there  must  be  some  cause  external  to  the 
material  imiverse  which  has  caused  these  two  invariable  things  to  be 
what  they  are.  The  invariable  velocity  represents  an  original 
velocity  impressed  upon  each  part  of  the  system ;  or,  if  we  prefer  the 
hypothesis  of  rest,  then  this  permanent  rest  equally  represents  an 
original  adjustment  of  parts  from  which  the  original  rest  resulted. 
In  either  case,  or  in  any  case,  the  manner  in  which  the  centre  of  the 
system  comports  itself  indicates  a  condition  of  motion  which  could 
not  have  been  originated  by  matter  itself. 

It  is  probable  that  the  argument  which  has  been  developed  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs  might  be  supported  by  other  examples :  it 
might  even  be  said  that  all  the  familiar  facts  of  nature  which  are 
commonly  adduced,  or  which  used  to  be  adduced,  in  favour  of  the  argu- 
ment from  design — as,  for  example,  in  Paley's  Natural  Theology — 

*  This  most  be  admitted  to  be  something  like  tnrning  *  cosmic  emotion '  into  a 
religion ;  though  I  confess  that,  without  such  proof,  I,  no  less  than  Mr.  F.  Harrison, 
should  have  deemed  the  process  impossible. 
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might  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  indicated  in  this  essay.  Bui 
the  reader  will  perceive,  and  it  is  important  that  he  should  perceiYe, 
that  my  argument  does  not  postulate  design.  I  myself  am  a  strong 
believer  in  the  argument  from  design,  and  am  persuaded  that  no 
doctrine,  of  evolution  can  overturn  it  or  even  touch  it :  but,  so  ftr  as 
this  present  essay  is  concerned,  I  can  afiford  to  give  up  the  conception 
of  design  altogether :  design  or  no  design,  purpose  or  no  purpose,  a 
mass  of  matter  cannot  determine  its  own  quantity ;  the  amount  of 
•  energy  which  exists  unchanged  and  unchangeable  in  a  material 
system  cannot  determine  its  own  amount ;  the  straight  line  in  which 
the  centre  of  the  system  moves  and  the  uniform  velocity  with  which 
it  moves  cannot  determine  themselves :  yet  all  these  things  havt 
been  determined  somehow.  Therefore  they  must  have  been  deter- 
mined by  an  agent  which  is  outside  the  material  system,  or,  in  other 
words,  which  is  not  itself  material.  There  may  have  been,  so  fieur  as 
my  argument  is  concerned,  no  good  purpose,  nor  any  porpoee  at  all, 
in  the  determination ;  but  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  so  far  as  I  csb 
perceive,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  determining  cause  exists.  I 
am  disposed  to  call  this  result  a  demonstration  from  natural 
premiaaes  of  the  existence  of  the  swpemcUuraL  The  study  of  nature 
inclines  the  minds  of  some  students  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  studied  and  known  except  nature.  Even  mind  is  so  con- 
nected in  its  ordinary  manifestations  with  material  agencies,  that 
some  have  been  bold  enough  to  regard  it  as  a  function  of  matter,  and 
as  inconceivable  apart  from  it.  In  fact,  the  tendency  of  much 
modem  writing  is  in  the  direction  of  denying  the  supernatural — ^that 
is,  anything  beyond  nature ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  susceptiUe  of 
distinct  proof,  from  the  ascertained  properties  of  matter  itself,  that 
matter  is  not  everything.  I  am  not  concerned  with  any  philosophical 
speculations  about  matter,  but  I  put  matter  itself  into  the  wituess- 
box,  and  it  very  candidly  confesses  that  there  is  something  above  or 
beyond  itself. 

And  thus  we  seem  to  establish  upon  the  basis  of  scientific  reason- 
ing that  belief  concerning  mind  and  matter  which  has  been  held  by 
the  most  philosophic  minds  from  Plato  downwards,  namely,  th^ 
mind  is  before  matter,  and  that  mind  is  the  ruler  of  matter,  and  not 
vice  versA.  For  it  will  be  observed  that,  having  once  proved  that 
there  are  certain  things  in  the  history  and  doings  of  matter  whidi 
matter  cannot  decide  for  itself,  it  becomes  arguable  and  exea 
probable  that  matter  may  be  much  more  dependent  upon  something 
which  is  not  material,  or  which  is  supernatural,  than  some  students 
of  nature  would  be  disposed  to  allow.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  matta 
evolves  itself  aooordiog  to  certain  laws,  and  that  you  want  only 
matter  and  law  in  order  to  explain  the  whole  visible  universe ;  but  if 
it  be  once  proved  and  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  power  beyond 
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matter  to  which  matter  is  beholden  for  certain  results,  it  becomes  a 
question  to  what  extent  this  obligation  goes,  and  in  how  many 
respects  matter  may  be  helpless  if  left  to  itself.  These  laws  of  which 
we  speak,  who  can  say  that  they  may  not  be  imposed  by  some  will 
outside  ?  Nay,  even  the  very  existence  of  matter,  who  can  say  that 
it  does  not  depend  in  like  manner  upon  some  exterior  power  or  will  ? 
In  fact,  the  discovery  of  any  one  point  in  which  the  potency  of  matter 
demonstrably  fails  lets  in  the  deluge. 

I  ¥dll  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  motion,  which 
may  tend  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
already  been  led  by  the  consideration  of  matter. 

It  is  an  accepted  principle  in  science  that  every  body,  or  particle, 
or  mass  of  matter  perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion 
in  a  straight  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  made  to  change  that  state 
by  external  forces.  This  is  Newton's  first  law  of  motion ;  and  if 
there  is  a  law  of  which  the  truth  is  undoubted,  it  is  this. 

Now,  conceive  a  mass  of  material  particles  all  subject  to  this 
law,  and  also  all  gravitating  towards  each  other  according  to  the 
law  which  we  know  to  be  that  of  attraction.  The  question  is, 
whether,  with  no  other  agency  than  that  which  we  recognise  as 
natural,  the  existing  order  of  nature  could  have  come  into  existence. 
If  we  can  conceive  of  any  original  arrangement  of  the  particles  at  all, 
it  would  seem  that,  excluding  all  consideration  of  an  exterior  cause, 
the  arrangement  would  be  that  of  uniform  distribution :  but  with 
uniform  distribution  the  tendency  could  be  only  to  run  into  one 
lump;  an  irregular  configuration,  such  as  that  which  we  actually 
witness  in  the  heavens,  would  have  been  impossible.  There,  however^ 
the  irregular  configuration  is;  and  the  configuration  is  constantly 
changing,  and  each  condition  of  configuration  is  the  result  of  that 
which  preceded  it :  go  back  as  far  as  you  please,  and  you  have  still  a 
state  of  things,  a  state  of  motion,  which  does  not  result  from  the 
normal  laws  by  which  matter  is  governed:  you  are  compelled  to 
postulate  a  cause  of  motion  outside  matter. 

Here,  again,  it  will  be  observed  that  I  am  not  using  the  argu- 
ment from  design ;  I  am  not  appealing  jbo  the  beauty  of  the 
mechanism,  and  inferring  tiie  existence  of  a  skilful  workman,  as 
might  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  locomotive  engine  or  of  a  clock :  I  am 
only  alleging  that  the  actual  motion  which  exists  in  the  universe 
does  not  result  from — though  I  will  grant  that  it  can  be  maintained 
by — the  natural  laws  which  govern  matter  and  motion,  and  that 
therefore  we  are  compelled  to  assume  some  cause  of  motion  outside 
matter.  In  other  words,  mind  must  have  existed  before  motion, 
not  motion  before  mind. 

The  manner  in  which  thought  is  connected  with  material  organs 
in  living  creatures  is  undoubtedly  apt  to  suggest  the  opposite  con- 
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oluBion  to  that  which  I  am  advocatiDg.  The  oigan  of  thought  in 
men  may  without  inaccuracy  be  said  to  be  the  brain ;  and  such 
fistcts  as  the  connection  of  idiocy  with  an  imperfect  brain-formation, 
and  the  destruction  of  mental  power  by  cerebral  injury,  faTour  the 
opinion  that  thought  is  as  impossible  without  brain  as  sound  is 
impossible  without  air :  but  it  is  manifestly  illogical  to  condnde 
that  thought,  because  in  the  case  of  material  creatures  like  our- 
selves it  is  producible  through  the  action  of  the  brain,  though  we 
know  not  how,  can  only  be  so  produced.  And,  in  reality,  to  any  one 
who  thinks  at  all  below  the  surfsM^e  of  things,  it  is  more  easy  to 
conceive  of  thought  as  apart  from  matter,  than  to  r^;ard  the  two  as 
uniformly  and  without  any  exception  bound  together :  the  difficulty 
is  rather  to  believe  that  thought  can  ever  result  from  a  material 
organisation  than  to  conceive  of  matter  and  mind  as  existing 
separately.  Man,  a  material  creature,  does  think  to  very  good 
purpose ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  denying  this  familiar  fact :  but  the 
mystery  is  how  he  does  it. 

The  powers  of  mind  and  the  forces  which  may  be  admitted  to  be 
essentially  material  are  so  different  in  kind,  that  it  may  be  impossible 
to  bring  one  into  proper  comparison  with  the  other.  Nevertheless, 
it  will  be  useful  to  observe  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  of  a  veiy 
subtle  kind,  and  that  the  agents  which  are  the  most  effective  are 
generally  the  most  impalpable.  The  roughest  notion  of  force  is  that 
which  is  implied  by  the  expressions  ptish  and  pvXL  A  billiaid-hall 
'  has  its  direction  of  motion  and  its  velocity  changed  by  the  impact 
of  another  ball :  a  bullet  is  projected  from  the  barrel  of  a  gon  by  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  and  the  velocity  acquired  is  diminished  by 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  is  finally  destroyed  by  impact  against  a 
target.  Friction,  the  tension  of  strings,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  or 
foot,  and  hundreds  of  other  common  causes,  may  be  mentioned  as 
generators  or  destroyers  of  velocity.  It  was  late  in  history  that 
mankind  discovered  that  the  almost  impalpable  vapour  of  water  cooki 
be  made  to  do  work  more  easily  and  more  effectually  than  horses  or 
water-power.  Air  had  already  been  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  ease 
of  the  windmill ;  but  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  steam.  And  I 
observe  that  in  passing  from  horse-power  to  steam-power  we  aeem 
distinctly  to  have  taken  a  step  in  the  discovery  that  almotft  im- 
palpable agents  can  produce  greater  results  than  those  which  are  of  a 
more  palpable  kind.  St.  James  uses  vapour  as  the  symbol  of  all  that 
is  transitory  and  vain,  and  therefore  compares  it  with  human  life : 
had  he  known  what  we  know,  he  might  have  used  the  same  com- 
parison to  indicate  the  incomparable  power  and  energy  of  life  when 
rightly  applied  to  the  doing  of  work,  and  not  permitted  to  run  to 
waste. 

Steam,  however,  subtle  as  it  is  compared  with  m(ve  oommonplaoe 
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agents,  still  requires  contact  with  the  matter  in  which  it  is  to  generate 
velocity.  It  is  an  immense  step  from  steam  to  gravitation.  Here 
we  have  a  force  acting  throughout  the  whole  universe,  requiring  no 
contact,  and  only  weakened  according  to  a  fixed  rate^' never  destroyed, 
by  distance.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  existence  of  this 
force,  and  few  things  can  be  more  mysterious.  Newton,  with  that 
wonderful  scientific  caution  which  belonged  to  him,  having  demon- 
strated the  law  and,  so  far  as  was  then  possible,  the  universality 
of  gravitation,  refrained  in  his  Prindpia  from  even  speculating 
upon  the  cause,  and  only  indulged  in  a  few  queries  at  the  end 
of  his  treatise  on  Optics.  And  no  one  since  the  time  of  the  great 
master  has  been  able  to  advance  any  further :  no  one,  at  least,  has 
been  able  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  which  can  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. 

Putting  aside,  however,  all  question  of  cause,  we  have  it  in  evi- 
dence that  every  particle  of  matter  has  an  influence  upon  every  other 
particle  in  the  universe ;  that  this  influei|ce  depends  not  upon  the 
specific  qualities  of  the  particle — that  is  to  say,  is  not  different  for 
iron,  wood,  air,  or  what  not — but  depends  solely  upon  the  mass. 
Moreover,  this  force  of  gravitation,  so  far  from  needing  contact,  as  in 
the  case  of  air  upon  the  sail  of  a  windmill  or  steam  upon  the  piston 
of  an  engine,  is  entirely  unaffected  by  the  interposition  of  any  amount 
of  matter :  the  effect  of  the  sun»  for  example,  upon  a  particle  of  the 
earth's  surface  immediately  exposed  to  his  influence  is  precisely  the 
same,  except  so  far  as  affected  by  distance,  as  it  is  upon  a  particle 
on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  which  has  a  mass  of  matter  eight 
thousand  miles  in  thickness  to  shade  it,  if  possible,  from  the  sun's 
attraction,  as  it  effectually  does  from  his  heat.  The  consideration 
of  this  fact,  than  which  there  is  none  more  certain,  will  not  only 
pusszle  us  as  to  what  can  be  the  cause,  but  will  also  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  all  space,  whether  occupied 
by  matter  or  not,  is  pervaded  by  an  influence  which  is  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  matter,  though  it  cannot  be  described  as  itself 
material :  this  influence  is  the  cause  of  weight,  but  is  itself  im- 
ponderable. The  most  perfect  vacuum  may  in  a  true  sense  be  said 
to  be  full  of  this  influence. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  agent  so  subtle  and  impalpable  that  it 
needs  the  utmost  effort  of  genius  to  demonstrate  its  existence  and  its 
laws,  and  which  yet  is  a  cause  of  motion  compared  with  which  all  the 
more  obvious  causes,  all  terrestrial  pushes  and  pulls,  are  as  dust  in 
the  balance.  Beflection  upon  this  conclusion  loay  lead  us  to  &vour 
the  belief  that  the  invisible  is  more  potential  than  the  visible,  and 
that  perhaps  the  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  material 
or  natural  things  are  powerful  and  effective  just  in  proportion  as  they 
rise  above  matter  and  nature,  or  as  they  are  immaterial  and  super- 
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oatural.  It  is  not  possible  to  speak  very  positively,  and  it  is  diflScolt 
to  speak  perspicuously,  upon  a  subject  of  this  kind ;  but  the  reader 
may  perhaps  find  in  what  I  have  said  a  '  guess  at  truth,^  or  at  least  a 
hint  which  may  help  him  to  guess  for  himself. 

But  we  need  not  bound  our  speculation  by  conclusions  based  upon 
gravitation.  There  are  other  forces  in  nature  which  are  more 
difficult  of  scientific  treatment,  and  in  some  senses  more  powerful  and 
more  wonderful.  I  refer  to  such  forces  as  those  of  electricity  and 
magnetism.  Electricity  appears,  like  light,  to  depend  for  its  trans- 
mission upon  a  medium,  concerning  which  ^  it  is  still  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  is  a  gravitating  substance,  though  it.  is  certainly 
material,  and  has  mass.'^  Magnetism,  like  gravity,  acts  at  a  distance, 
and  by  means  cf  no  visible  medium.  You  may  place  two  magiijpts 
in  vacuo,  or  ^  even  place  a  solid  plate  of  glass  or  metal  or  wood  be- 
tween the  magnets,  and  still  we  find  that  their  mutual  action  depends 
simply  on  their  relative  position,  and  is  hot  perceptibly  modified  by 
placing  any  substance  between  them,  unless  that  substance  is  one 
of  the  magnetic  metals.'  ^  Whence  we  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  h^ve  already  arrived  in  favour  of  invisible 
impalpable  agents  as  among  the  most  potential  in  the  material 
universe. 

Here  let  me  quote  a  few  sentences  from  that  interesting  but 
difficult  book,  the  Unseen  Universe.     I  think  I  may  fairly  claim 
this  book  as  supporting  the  views  propounded  in  this  essay,  though 
the  actual  argument  and  the  conclusion  drawn  are  not  the  same. 
<  We  do  not  hesitate,'  write  the  authors,®  '  to  assert  that  the  visible 
universe  cannot  comprehend  the  whole  works  of  God,  because  it  had 
its  beginning  in  time,  and  will  also  come  to  an  end.     Perhaps,  in- 
deed, it  forms  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  that  stupendous  whole 
which  is  alone  entitled  to  be  called  the  universe.'     I  quote  this 
because  it  is  an  assertion  of  the  existence  of  something  besides  matter 
based  upon  the  existence  of  matter  itself.    But  the  following  passage 
is  still  more  to  my  purpose  : — ^  It  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  that  there  has  gradually  dawned  upon  the  minds  of 
scientific  men  the  conviction  that  there  is  something  besides  matter 
or  stuff  in  the  physical  universe,  which  has  at  least  as  much  claim  as 
matter  to  recognition  as  an  objective  reality,  though,  of  course,  br 
less  directly  obvious  to  our  senses  as  such,  and  therefore  much  later 
in  being  detected.'  ^    Reference  is  here  made  to  such  agents  as  light, 
heat,  electricity,  &c. 

These  passages,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book  which  contains 
them,  seem,  as  I  have  intimated,  to  point  in  the  same  direction  as 
this  essay ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  my  own  design  is  to  lead  up 

•  Matter  and  Motion,  p.  123.  »  Ihid.  p.  71. 

•  Unseen  Universe,  p.  66.  •  Ihid,  p.  70. 
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from  the  seen  to  the  unseen^  from  the  palpable  to  the  impalpable, 
from  matter  to  mind.  And  although  it  may  be  asserted  that  we  are 
not  safe  from  materialism  unless  mind  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  so 
different  a  category  of  existence  from  matter  that  no  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  one  to  the  other,  still  I  think  it  may  help  us  to  con- 
ceive of  mind  as  existing  altogether  apart  from  matter  if  we  observe 
that  material  powers  and  influences  appear  to  be  more  powerful  and 
influential  as  they  become  more  subtle  and  more  nearly  immaterial. 
We  may  conceive,  in  fact,  of  a  hierarchy  of  powers  in  which  the 
lowest  grade  contains  the  commonest  push-and-puU  forces  of  ordi- 
nary human  experience ;  higher  grades  may  contain  the  invisible 
forces  of  natiure ;  and  the  highest  of  all  may  contain  pure  mind, 
*  unmixed  with  baser  matter '  altogether. 

All  this,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  speculative  illustration 
of  the  general  design  of  this  essay.  I  claim  to  have  proved  by  a 
simple  demonstration,  depending  upon  the  recognised  conclusions 
of  physico-mathematical  science,  that  there  is  some  cause  inde- 
pendent of  and  outside  matter,  by  which  certain  conditions  of 
matter,  which  might  conceivably  have  been  otherwise  than  they  are, 
have  been  settled  and  determined.  This  cause,  if  independent  of 
and  outside  matter,  can  only  properly  be  described  as  mind. 
Therefore  I  claim  to  have  proved  that  mind  is  before  matter,  not 
matter  before  mind ;  and  it  is  plain  that  this  proposition  affords  the 
basis  of  a  theology,  and  that  it  altogether  forbids  atheism.  I  do  not 
intend  to  pursue  this  thought ;  but  I  indicate  it  in  order  to  show  that 
the  purpose  which  I  have  had  in  view  has  been  most  serious,  and 
much  higher  than  the  mere  selfish  pleasure  of  indulging  in  ingenious 
speculation. 

I  will  only  further  remark  that  it  is  probable  that  the  line  of 
argument  followed  in  this  essay  may  be  applied  in  many  other  cases. 
For  example,  the  absolute  force  of  gravity  is  a  quantity  depending, 
so  &r  as  we  know,  upon  no  physical  cause.  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  acceleration  of  a  particle  due  to  gravity  at  the 
earth's  surface  should  be  measured  by  32*2,  rather  than  by  any  other 
larger  or  smaller  quantity.  Or  again,  amongst  the  prettiest  of 
theorems  connected  with  planetary  motion  is  that  of  the  stability 
of  the  eccentricities  of  the  planetary  orbits,  which  assures  us  that, 
if  the  eccentricities  are  small  at  any  epoch,  they  will  for  ever  remain 
small.  It  might  be  fairly  argued  that  some  cause  outside  matter 
must  have  determined  the  smallness  of  these  eccentricities.  In  fieust, 
there  is  a  whole  class  of  physical  truths  concerning  which  it  might 
be  argued  that  they  indicate  a  determining  power  outside  the  region 
of  matter.  But  I  have  avoided  all  illustrations  in  which  even  a 
plausible  argument  might  be  raised  against  me,  or  in  which  it  might 
be  said  that  we  did  not  know  enough  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Vol.  XII.— No.  70.  3  0 
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question  to  come  to  any  absolute  conclusion  ;  and  I  have  restricted 
myself  to  two  or  three  simple  cases,  in  which  the  premisses  are  quite 
certain  and  the  cogency  of  the  argument  complete.  I  have  done  so 
all  the  more  readily  because  I  know  that  one  sound  argument  is  as 
good  as  a  thousand,  and  that  the  addition  of  what  is  doubtful  is  apt 
to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  best  course  of  reasoning. 

Haktey  Caruslk. 
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WALT  WHITMAN. 


In  publisliing,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  a  volume  of  selections  from 
the  works  of  Whitman,  Mr*  Bossetti  considered  that  he  was  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  ultimate  publication  in  England  of  a  complete 
edition  of  the  poems  of  that  remarkable,  if  rather  eccentric,  writer. 
That  event  has  now  at  length  taken  place  (though  not,  it  seems, 
without  unforeseen  difficulty  of  some  kind,  marked  by  a  long  interval 
between  the  advertisement  and  the  appearance  of  the  volume,  and  by 
a  change  of  publishers  apparently  at  the  last  moment),  and  London 
can  at  length  supply  us  from  its  own  resources  with  copies  of  Leaves 
of  Graaa,  under  which  title  the  author  apparently  now  wishes  to 
include  all  his  poetical  works  up  to  the  present  time.  We  are 
presented  at  the  same  time  with  another  work  of  the  same  author, 
the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass  (published  1855  in 
a  thin  quarto,  type  set  up  by  the  author  himself),  which  is  now  not 
easily  to  be  met  with.  This  preface  was  not  reprinted  in  subsequent 
editions,  but  was  prefixed  with  some  omissions  by  Mr.  Bossetti  to  his 
volume  of  selections.  For  what  has  been  given  us  we  must  be  thank- 
ful, though  we  may  mildly  complain  that  Whitman's  other  prose 
works,  consisting  of  two  books — one  a  magnificent  political  prophecy, 
and  the  other  a  personal  narrative  of  deep  interest — are  apparently  to  be 
withheld  from  the  English  reader,  though  long  ago  advertised  as  Pub- 
lished or  to  be  published  in  company  with  the  preface  afore-men^ned. 
Even  in  America,  says  a  personal  friend  of  the  author,  th^e  books 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  published,  though  readers  occasion- 
ally find  them  out,  and  certainly  in  England  they  are  little  enough 
known.  The  reader  at  the  British  Museum  may  find  there  a  copy  of 
Democratic  VistaSj  but  he  will  search  in  vain  for  Memoranda 
during  the  War. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  real  service  has  been  rendered  to  us  by  the 
publication  in  London  of  Leaves  of  Grass,  and  against  the  printing 
of  the  volume  there  is  nothing  to  be  said ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  fine  specimen 
of  typography,  with  few  apparent  misprints,  excellencies  which  no 
doubt  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  author,  who  knows  practically 

*  Leaves  of  Grafs,    By  Walt  ViThitmaii.    London,  David  Bogue,  1881.    Leaves  of 
Grass.    Preface  to  the  original  edition,  1855.    London,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1881. 
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"what  printiDg  is.  For  those  who  are  acquainted  with  previous 
editions  of  the  poems  this  publication  has  an  interest  of  its  own  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  complete  English  edition.  There 
are  poems  contained  in  it  which  have  either  never  appeared  before, 
or  only  in  a  separate  form  not  readily  to  be  obtained  in  this  country^ 
as,  for  instance,  the  ^  Song  of  the  Exposition,'  <  After  all  not  to  create 
only,'  with  its  funeral  chant  for  feudalism,  which  has  passed  now  to 
its  chamel  vault — 

Coffin'd  with  ci-own  and  armour  on, 
Blazoned  with  Shakspere's  purple  page 
And  dirged  by  Tennyson^s  sweet  sad  rhyme. 

There  are  also  throughout  the  poems  changes  of  title,  omissions,' 
and  corrections,  such  as  the  author  continually  makes  in  his  works,, 
for,  rough  as  they  seem  and  often  are,  the  roughness  is  not  caused 
by  want  of  revision ;  and,  finally,  the  poems  are  rearranged,  some- 
times under  new  heads  altogether,  such  as  '  Atitumn  Rivulets,'  while 
^  Passage  to  India '  remains  only  as  the  title  of  a  single  poem,  which 
in  1872  gave  its  name  to  a  whole  volume.  But  to  mention  these  m 
detail,  and  to  estimate  the  effect  of  them  taken  together,  would 
be  impossible  without  assuming  in  the  reader  a  previous  knowledge 
which  in  most  cases  he  would  not  possess.  We  must  confine  our- 
selves at  present  to  more  general  considerations. 

Whitman  has  been  the  object  of  a  good  deal  of  enthusiastic  and 
rather  undiscriminating  admiration,  and  also  of  a  certain  amount  of 
furious  and  equally  undiscriminating  abuse.  Neither  is  deserved, 
but  he  lays  himself  open,  it  must  be  said,  almost  equally  to  both.  It 
is  time,  however,  that  an  attempt  were  made  to  arrive  at  a  sober 
estimate  of  his  real  value ;  and  to  the  formation  of  such  an  estimate 
those  should  contribute  who,  having  carefully  considered  the  writings 
of  the  man,  feel  his  influence  strongly  indeed,  as  all  such  will,  but 
are  not  overpowered  by  it,  and  see  his  great  merits  plainly  without 
being  thereby  prevented  from  seeing  plainly  also  his  great  excesses 
and  defects.  A  few  of  such  critics  have  already  essayed  the  task,  bat 
it  will  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  no  room  for  more. 

I. 

It  is  said,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  said  truly,  that  this  prophet  is 
not  honoured  in  his  own  country.  This  does  not  mean  that  his  books 
have  not  been  bought  and  read :  indeed,  the  number  of  copies  sold  of 
the  first  editions  of  Leaves  of  Graaa  is  to  me  rather  a  subject  of 
surprise.  Astonishment  at  the  audacity  of  the  venture  must  hare 
had  some  share  in  raising  the  public  interest,  for  the  book  unques- 
tionably sold  well.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  merit  of  the  author 
was  quite  unrecognised :  on  the  contrary,  by  some  who  were  most 
competent  to  judge,  he  was  estimated  at  a  very  high  value.     *  The 
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most  extraordinary  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  America  has  yet 
^contributed  '  was  Emerson's  verdict  on  the  book,  and  Thoreau  thought 
he  saw  something  almost  more  than  human  in  the  personality  of  the 
man.  But  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  were  not  and  are  not  strong 
enough  to  accept  him ;  they  have  perhaps  too  little  confidence  in 
^heir  own  literary  originality  to  appreciate  duly  one  from  among 
themselves  who  breaks  through  all  the  conventional  usages  of 
iiterature ;  they  have  too  much  squeamish  delicacy  to  admit  to  their 
society  one  who  is  so  brutally  outspoken  and  unrefined.  It  is  neces- 
sary perhaps  that  this  writer,  for  we  need  not  be  zealous  to  claim  for 
him  the  title  of  poet,  should  be  first  accepted  in  the  Old  World 
"before  he  can  be  recognised  by  the  New,  which  at  present  can  see 
nothing  in  literature  but  by  reflected  light.  Strange  irony  of  fate,  if 
-such  should  be  the  destiny  of  one  who  cast  off  the  conventional  forms 
in  order  to  free  himself  and  his  country  from  Old  World  influences  1 
*  The  proof  of  a  poet  shall  be  sternly  deferr'd  till  his  country  absorbs 
him  as  affectionately  as  he  has  absorbed  it.'  This  he  has  said  and 
^till  believes,  waiting  in  confidence  for  that  proof  of  his  title  to  be 
forthcoming.  But  there  are  many  reasons  why  he  should  be  slowly 
if  at  all  admitted  to  his  rights,  whether  in  Old  World  or  in  New,  and 
to  glance  at  some  of  these  reasons  before  we  proceed  further  will  not 
be  amiss. 

He  is  perhaps  of  all  writers  the  most  repellent  to  the  reader  who 
glances  at  him  superficially.  In  the  first  place  he  is  indecent,  and 
that  too  not  accidentally  but  on  principle.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  morality,  and  that  I  hold  to  be  essentially  sound  and  healthy,  it 
•cannot  be  denied  that  in  one  section  of  his  work,  and  occasionally 
throughout  the  poems  and  prose,  he  outrages  every  ordinary  rule  of 
decency.  There  is  nothing  impure  in  this  kind  of  exposure ;  it  has 
indeed  the  direct  antithesis  to  prurient  suggestion,  and  the  intention 
-of  it  is  unquestionably  honest,  but  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is 
the  gravest  of  faults,  it  is  essentially  and  irredeemably  ugly  and 
repulsive.  We  are  most  of  us  agreed  that  there  is  and  ought  to  be  a 
region  of  reticence,  and  into  this  region  the  writer  has  rushed  himself 
ttnd  drags  us  unwillingly  after  him.  He  stands  convicted  of  ajreipo- 
KoXiay  if  of  nothing  worse.  Akin  to  this  first  instance  of  defect  in 
artistic  perception  is  a  second — his  use,  namely,  of  words  which  are 
either  not  English  or  essentially  vulgar ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  a 
not  unfrequent  neglect  of  syntax,  which,  together  with  looseness  in  the 
application  of  some  words,  makes  him  at  times  vague  or  unintelligible. 
Occasionally  there  occur  words  or  expressions  which,  though  not 
ordinarily  found  in  literature,  have  a  native  force  which  justifies  them ; 
"but  generally  it  is  the  case  that  for  the  French  word  or  for  the 
^vulgarism  savouring  either  of  the  gutter  on  the  one  hand  or  of  the 
Yankee  penny-a-liner  on  the  other  might  be  substituted  a  good 
English  word  equally  expressive.     But  here  also  we  too  probably  have 
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before  us  a  fault  of  wilfulness,  for  we  know  that  he  will  not  allow  the 
language  of  English  literature  to  be  large  enough  for  the  poets  of 
America,  but  expects  accessions  to  it  from  Tennessee  and  California. 
If,  however,  he  has  in  his  choice   of  words  sought  that  simplicity 
which  (to  quote  his  own  words)  is  *  the  art  of  art,  the  glory  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  sunshine  of  the  light  of  letters,^  he  has  certainly  not 
seldom  failed  to  attain  it,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  attained  by  pouring 
out  indiscriminately  into  his  pages  the  words  which  ran  naturally  off 
his  pen.     The  *  art  of  sinking '  is  illustrated  in  his  juxtaposition  of 
the  most  incongruous  things,  and  this  especially  in  his  well-known 
catalogues,  which,  though  sometimes  picturesque  and  interesting,  are 
generally  only  absurd  and  dull.     The  fact  that  they  are  introduced  on 
principle  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  their  inartistic  and 
formless  character,  any  more  than  a  similar  excuse  is  to  \yb  allowed 
for  offences  against  decency.     From  many  of  these  faults  a  sense  of 
humour  would  have  protected  him ;  and  this  also  might  have  presmed 
him  from  some  of  that  violently  feeble  exaggeration  with  which  he 
speaks  especially  of  his  own  countrymen  and  their  institutions,  and 
from  the  parade  with  which  he  sometimes  announces  truisms,  as  if 
they  had  been  just  now  for  the  first  time  discovered  by  himself.   His 
defence  on  the  general  charge  is  finely  given  in  a  poem  nowpubhshed 
for  the  first  time,  written  in  Platte  Canon,  Colorado. 

Spirit  that  formed  this  scene, 

These  tumbled  rock-piles  grim  and  red. 

These  reckless  heaven-ambitious  peaks. 

These  gorges,  turbulent-clear  streams,  this  naked  freshness. 

These  formless  wild  arrays  .  .  . 

Was't  charged  against  my  chants  they  had  forgotten  art  P  .  •  • 

But  thou  that  revelest  here,  spirit  that  formed  this  scene. 

They  have  remembered  thee. 

But  the  grandeur  of  nature  is  not  always  to  be  attained  by  heaping 
together  uncouth  masses.  We  complain  not  so  much  that  the  work 
lacks  polish,  as  that  the  writer  has  not  been  preserved  by  his  own 
native  genius  from  ugly  excrescences. 

These  artistic  defects  and  his  general  disregard  of  fonn  make 
many  of  his  works  repulsive,  and  do  not  allow  us  to  accept  any  one  as 
faultless.  But  they  are  mostly  such  as  expurgation  could  remove, 
and  therefore  are  not  vital.  The  characteristic  which  cannot  be  got 
rid  of,  and  yet  repels,  is  his  intense  egotism  and  self-assertion. 
His  longest,  and  in  some  respects  most  important,  work — a  poem  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  lines,  with  which  the  original  Leaves  of 
Orasa  opened — ^has  or  had  his  own  name  as  the  title  ^  and  his  own 
personality  as  the  subject ;  and  this  self-assertion  of  the  individual  is 
perhaps  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  Whitman's  work,  that  whi(i 

'  The  title  •  Walt  Whitman,'  which  this  poem  has  generally  borne  in  American 
editions,  is  now  altered  to  *  Song  of  Myself.' 
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makes  it  in  fact  representative  in  some  degree  of  the  spirit  of  the  age ; 
and  the  egotism,  after  all,  is  not  so  much  personal  as  typical.  The  poet 
is  a  Kosmos,  and  contains  within  himself  all  unity  and  all  diversity. 
What  he  claims  for  himself  he  thereby  claims  for  others  on  the  same 
terms.  *  Underneath  all,  to  me  is  myself,  to  you  yourself.'  We  feel 
when  the  poet  proclaims  himself  *  an  acme  of  things  accomplished,' 
for  whose  birth  all  the  forces  of  the  universe  have  been  a  preparation, 
he  is  speaking  less  for  himself  individually  than  for  humanity,  the 
humanity  of  his  own  day  and  of  future  days.  The  egotism  becomes 
more  offensive  when  it  is  obviously  personal  and  indicates  himself  as 
the  Michael  Angelo  of  literature;  and  that,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not 
unseldom,  though  here  too  he  claims  to  be  speaking  less  for  himself 
than  for  the  future  race  of  democratic  poets.  To  these  charges  it  may 
be  added  that,  notwithstanding  his  boasted  freedom  from  the  trammels 
of  conventionality,  he  is  in  his  more  ordinary  work  a  mannerist  of  the 
most  vulgar  kind;  *  Oh !  to  realise  space  1 '  *  Have  you  reckoned  a 
thousand  acres^much  ? '  *  Has  any  one  supposed  it  lucky  to  be  born  ? 
I  hasten  to  inform  him  or  her  that  it  is  just  as  lucky  to  die.'  ^  I 
have  said  that  the  soul  is  not  more  than  the  body,  and  I  have  said 
that  the  body  is  not  more  than  the  soul.'  '  I  swear  I  think  there  is 
nothing  but  immortality,  that  the  exquisite  scheme  is  for  it,  and  the 
nebulous  float  is  for  it,  and  the  cohering  is  for  it ! '  If  these  are  not 
all  exact  quotations,  every  one  will  recognise  them  as  genuine  types. 
No  style  lends  itself  more  readily  to  parody  and  burlesque.  But  whea 
he  is  at  his  best  the  mannerism  is  in  a  great  measure  shaken  off. 

The  disregard  of  metrical  uniformity  is  another  fact  which  is 
observed  by  the  most  superficial  reader,  and  probably  repels  him,  but 
with  far  less  reason  than  the  points  above  mentioned.     It  is  not  in- 
deed correct  to  say  that  *  there  is  no  trace  of  rhyme  or  metre '  in  these 
poems.     There  is  at  least  one  poem  which  affords  an  instance  of  per- 
fectly regular  metre  and  rhyme  throughout,  and  in   another  the 
regularity  in  these  respects  is  all  but  complete  ;  while  in  some  others, 
such  as  '  Pioneers '  and  the  '  Dirge  for  two  Veterans,'  though  there 
is  no  rhyme  nor  an  absolute  uniformity  in  the  length  of  lines,  there 
is  a  stanzaic  uniformity,  which  satisfies,  or  almost  satisfies,  the  con- 
ventional expectations'.     As  for  the  rest,  some  is  quite  formless ;  but 
for  the  most  part  there  is  a  strongly  marked  and  characteristic  rhythm, 
not  strictly  metrical,  though  with  metrical  tendencies,  nor  properly 
to  be  called  the  rhythm  of  prose.     It  has  rather  the  monotony  of  a 
chant  than  the  varied  tones  of  the  best  rhythmical  prose,  though  it 
must  be  said  that  it  not  only  resembles  but  is  identical  with  the  early 
prose  rhythm  of  the  same  author.'  Every  reader  of  the  preface  before 

■  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  later  prose  of  Democratic  Vistas,  a  book  which 
is  comparatively  free  from  his  characteristic  weaknesses,  the  writer  attains  to  a  prose 
style  of  much  greater  excellence.  This  book,  with  its  Carlylian  eloquence  and  anti- 
Carlylian  optimism,  is  not  more  remarkable  on  account  of  the  robust  faith  of  the 
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us  will  perceive  this  ;  and  we  are'relieved  from  the  possibility  of  doubt 
by  the  fact  that  passages  from  this  preface  have  been  introduced  word 
for  word,  or  with  insignificant  changes,  into  subsequently  published 
poems,  being  divided  stichometrically  into  lines  by  the  natural 
pauses  of  the  sentence.  The  words  which  he  himself  uttered  in  this 
preface  on  the  subject  of  the  rhythmical  uniformity  are  among  the 
best  which  have  been  spoken  on  that  subject  yet,  and  no  apolc^  is 
needed  for  quoting  them. 

The  poetic  quality  is  not  marshalled  in  rhyme  or  uniformity  ....  but  is  the 
life  of  these  and  much  else,  and  is  in  tbe  soul.  The  profit  of  rhyme  is  that  it  drops 
seeds  of  a  sweeter  and  more  luxuriant  rhyme,  and  of  uniformity  that  it  conreyB 
itself  into  its  own  roots  in  the  ground  out  of  sight.  The  rhyme  and  umfonnity  of 
perfect  poems  show  the  free  growth  of  material  laws,  and  bud  from  them  as  un- 
erringly and  loosely  as  lilacs  and  roses  on  a  bush,  and  talce  shapes  u  compact  aa 
the  shapes  of  chestnutB,  and  oranges,  and  melons,  and  pears,  and  shed  the  perfome 
impalpable  to  form.  The  fluency  and  ornaments  of  the  finest  poeme,  or  music,  cff 
orations,  or  recitations  are  not  independent  but  dependent.  .  .  .  TVho  troubles  Imn- 
£elf  about  his  ornaments  or  fluency  is  lost. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  though  Whitman's  lines  are  not 
ordinarily  metrical,  yet  they  have  metrical  tendencies,  and  this  i^ill 
readily  be  perceived  by  any  one  who  reads  them  aloud.  The  pre- 
vailing rhythm  is  dactylic.  Every  reader  of  Whitman  will  recognise 
as  characteristic  the  following  examples,  chosen  purely  to  illustrate 
the  movement : — 

Vigil  strange  I  kept  on  the  field  one  night ; 

When  you,  my  eon  and  my  comrade,  dropt  at  my  side  that  day. 

One  look  I  but  gave,  which  your  dear  eyes  retum'd  with  a  look  I  shall  nerer  forgot ; 

One  touch  of  your  hand  to  mine,  O  boy,  reached  up  as  you  lay  on  the  grouodi 

Then  onward  I  sped  in  the  battle.  •  .  . 

Or  again — 

It  is  well — against  such  I  say  not  a  word,  I  am  their  poet  also ; 

But  behold  such  swiftly  subside,  burnt  up  for  Heligion*s  sake ; 

For  not  all  matter  is  fuel  to  heat,  impalpable  flame,  the  essential  life  of  the  earth, 

Any  more  than  such  are  to  Religion. 

Not  unseldom  we  find  regular  or  slightly  irregular  hexameters, 
sometimes  several  in  succession,  and  occasionally  also  penta- 
meters, e.g. — 

Do  you  not  know,  0  speech,  how  the  buds  beneath  you  are  folded  P 

Or, 

Borne  through  the  smoke  of  the  battles,  and  pierced  with  misales  I  saw  them. 
And  carried  hither  and  yon  through  the  smoke,  and  torn  and  bloody. 

writer  in  the  future  of  American  democracy,  than  on  account  of  his  keen  perception 
and  vigorous  denunciation  of  its  present  faults  and  failings,  and  is  enongh  bj  itself 
to  stamp  him  as  a  master  of  the  English  language  and  a  prose  poet  of  the  tist 
order.  The  English  reader  who  would  understand  the  author's  drift  and  hear  the 
key-note  of  his  philosophy  could  not  do  better  than  begin  with  this  book,  but  that  it 
is  in  England  almost  unobtainable. 
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Or  again  (an  elegiac  couplet) — 

Chants  going  forth  from  the  centre,  from  Kansas,  and  thence  equidistant 
Shooting  in  pulses  of  fire,  ceaseless,  to  vivify  all. 

But  these  are  accidents.  Let  me  call  the  reader's  attention  to  one 
form  of  this  rhythm  which  is  doubtless  the  result  of  design,  the 
occasional  lengthening  of  line  in  passionate  lyrical  outbursts,  which 
produces  sometimes  a  remarkable  eflfect  of  intensity  in  that  it  *  crowds 
and  hurries  and  precipitates '  the  notes  in  the  eagerness  as  it  were  of 
the  verse  to  find  a  cadence. 

Whichever  way  I  turn,  0  I  think  you  could  give  me  my  mate  back  again,  if  you 
only  would. 

From  these  dactylics  we  pass  to  the  inspiriting  trochaics  of 
*  Pioneers,'  and  finally,  as  the  poet  grows  graver  in  the  more  deeply 
spiritual  songs  of  the  soul  and  of  death,  which  are  among  his  last  pro- 
ductions, with  the  rapid  flow  of  the  earlier  rhythm  mingles  the 
.graver  tone  of  the  iambic,  as  in  the  remarkable  poem  called  ^  Passage 
to  India.' 

Passage  indeed,  0  soul,  to  primal  thought, 

Not  lands  and  seas  alone,  thy  own  clear  freshness, 

The  young  maturity  of  brood  and  bloom. 

To  realms  of  budding  bibles. 

Or  again,  in  the  still  more  recent  *  Song  of  the  Redwood  Tree ' — 

Nor  yield  we  mournfully,  majestic  brothers, 

We  who  have  grandly  filled  our  time ; 

With  nature's  calm  content,  with  tacit  huge  delight, 

We  welcome  what  we  wrought  for  through  the  past. 

And  leave  the  field  for  them. 

But  enough  of  the  outward  form ;  it  is  time  that  we  examine  more 
closely  the  value  of  the  contents. 


11. 

If  we  were  asked  for  justification  of  the  high  estimate  of  this 
poet,  which  has  been  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  what  has  been 
hitherto  said,  the  answer  would  be  perhaps  first,  that  he  has  a  power 
of  passionate  expression,  of  strong  and  simple  utterance  of  the  deepest 
tones  of  grief,  which  is  almost  or  altogether  without  its  counterpart 
in  the  world.  Not  often  has  he  exerted  his  power,  but  often  enough 
to  let  us  understand  that  he  possesses  it,  and  to  stamp  him  as  a  poet 
inferior  to  few,  if  any,  of  our  time  in  strength  of  native  genius,  however 
he  may  fall  behind  many  in  artistic  perception.  Two  poems  of 
death,  indicated  often  by  himself  as  the  highest  theme,  though  not 
faultless,  for  none  of  his  work  is  so,  are  enough  in  themselves  to  rest 
liis  claim  upon.  The  first  is  ^  Out  of  the  Cradle  endlessly  rocking ; ' 
and  the  other  that  funeral  hymn  for  President  Lincoln  which  begins, 
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*  When  Lilacs  last  in  the  Door-yard  bloomed.'  Nothing  illustrates 
more  strongly  than  these  two  poems  the  intense  sympathy  of  the 
writer  with  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  the  deep  emotional 
significance  which  it  has  for  him.  Both  are  saturated  with  influences 
of  sky,  sea,  or  forest.  The  first  is  of  the  ocean,  whose  husky  moaning 
is  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  song  of  desolate  loneliness ;  tbe  second 
is  of  the  forest,  whose  pine-fragrance  is  as  the  perfume  of  the  sweet 
soul  that  is  gone.  In  both  the  most  passionate  outpourings  come  forth 
in  the  notes  of  birds — the  mocking-bird,  the  most  magnificoit  of 
songsters,  and  the  hermit  thrush,  the  grey-brown  minstrel  of  the 
cedar  swamp,  lyrical  mourners  whose  chant  is  fused  and  translated 
into  words  by  the  ecstatic  listener.  Shelley's  skylark  pours  forth  a 
harmonious  madness  of  joy,  Keats'  nightingale  seems  to  be  intoucated 
with  passionate  yearning ;  but  never  before  has  a  bird  poured  foTth  to 
a  poet  a  song  so  capable  of  stirring  the  depths  of  emotion  in  the  heart, 
80  heart-breaking  indeed  in  its  intensity  of  grief,  as  that  of  the 
lone  singer  ^  on  the  prong  of  a  moss-scalloped  stake,  down  almost 
among  the  slapping  waves.'  The  burden  of  the  first  division  of  the 
chant  is  *  Two  together.' 

Shine  I  shine!  shine! 

Pour  down  your  warmth,  great  sun  I 

While  we  bask,  we  two  together. 

Two  together ! 

Winds  blow  south,  or  winds  blow  north, 

Day  come  white  or  night  come  black, 

Home,  or  rivers  and  mountains  from  home, 

Singing  all  time,  minding  no  time, 

While  we  two  keep  together. 

Such  is  the  joyous  and  careless  song  of  the  two  feathered  guests 
on  the  seashore  of  Paumdnok,  when  the  snows  had  melted  and  the 
lilac  scent  was  in  the  air,  while  every  day  the  boy,  curious  but  never 
distiurbing  them,  peered  cautiously  at  the  he-bird  flitting  to  and  fro, 
and  the  she-bird  *  crouch'd  on  her  nest,  silent  with  bright  eyes,'  till 
on  a  sudden,  ^  may-be  killed  unknown  to  her  mate,'  she  disappeared, 
nor  returned  that  day  nor  the  next,  nor  ever  appeared  again.  And 
thenceforward  all  the  summer,  day  and  night  over  the  singing 
of  the  fierce  mother  the  sea,  the  boy  hears  at  intervals  the  solitary 
one  who  is  left. 

Blow  !  blow !  blow ! 

Blow  up,  sea  winds,  along  Paumanok*s  shore. 

I  wait  and  I  wait  till  you  blow  my  mate  to  me. 

Often  the  child,  gliding  down  to  the  beach,  had  stood  with  bare 
feet,  the  wind  wafting  his  hair,  with  '  the  white  arms  out  in  the 
breakers  tirelessly  tossing,'  to  listen  and  translate  the  notes  of  the 
demon  or  bird. 
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Soothe !  soothe  !  soothe ! 

Close  on  its  wave  soothes  the  wave  behind, 

And  again  another  behind,  embracing  and  lapping,  eveiy  one  close, 

But  my  love  soothes  not  me,  not  me. 

Low  hangs  the  moon,  it  rose  late. 

It  is  lagging— O  I  think  it  is  heavy  with  love,  with  love. 

O  madly  the  sea  poshes  upon  the  land. 

With  love,  with  love. 

O  night !  do  I  not  see  my  love  fluttering  out  among  the  breakers  ? 

What  is  that  little  black  thing  I  see  there  in  the  white  P 

Loud !  loud !  loud  I 

Loud  I  call  to  you,  my  love  ! 

High  and  clear  I  shoot  my  voice  over  the  waves. 

Surely  you  must  know  who  is  here,  is  here, 

You  must  know  who  I  am,  my  love. 

Low-hanging  moon ! 

What  is  that  dusky  spot  in  your  brown  yellow  ? 

0  it  is  the  shape,  the  shape  of  my  mate ! 

O  moon,  do  not  keep  her  from  me  any  longer. 

Land  I  land,  0  land ! 

Whichever  way  I  turn,  0  I  think  you  could  give  me  my  mate  back  again, 

if  you  only  would, 
For  I  am  almost  sure  I  see  her  dimly  whichever  way  I  look. 

•  •••00 

But  soft !  sink  low ! 

Soft !  let  me  just  murmur. 

And  do  you  wait  a  moment,  you  husky-noised  sea. 

For  somewhere  I  believe  I  heard  my  mate  responding  to  me, 

So  faint,  1  must  be  still,  be  still  to  listen, 

But  not  altogether  still,  for  then  she  might  not  come  immediately  to  me. 

Hither,  my  love  I 

Here  I  am !  here ! 

With  this  just-sustained  note  I  announce  myself  to  you, 

This  gentle  call  is  for  you,  my  love,  for  you. 

Do  not  be  decoyed  elsewhere, 

That  is  the  whietle  of  the  wind,  it  is  not  my  voice ; 

That  is  the  fluttering,  the  fluttering  of  the  spray ; 

Those  are  the  shadows  of  the  leaves. 

O  darkness !  0  in  vain ! 

O  1  am  very  sick  and  sorrowful. 

•  ••••• 

O  past !  0  happy  life  !  0  songs  of  joy  I 
In  the  fur,  in  the  woods,  over  fields, 
Loved  I  loved  I  loved !  loved  I  loved  I 
But  my  mate  no  more,  no  more  with  me  I 
We  two  together  no  more. 

It  stirs  the  boy's  heart,  and  he  feels  that  it  is  toward  him  and  not 
really  toward  its  mate  that  the  bird  sings,  and  a  thousand  echoes  have 
started  to  life  in  his  soul. 

O  give  me  the  dew  !  (it  lurks  in  the  night  here  somewhere), 

O  if  I  am  to  have  so  much,  let  me  have  more  I 

Whereto  answering,  the  sea,   • 

Delaying  not,  hui'rying  not. 

Whispered  me  through  the  night,  and  very  plainly  before  daybreak. 


<^ 
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Lisped  to  me  the  low  and  delicious  word  death, 

And  again  death,  death,  death,  death, 

Hissing  melodious,  neither  like  the  bird  nor  like  my  arous*d  child's  heart. 

But  edging  near  as  privately  for  me  rustling  at  my  feet. 

Creeping  thence  steadily  up  to  my  ears  and  laving  me  softly  all  over, 

Death,  death,  death,  death,  death. 

This  is  the  only  solution  of  the  cries  of  unsatisfied  love,  and  here 
lies  the  highest  problem  which  awaits  the  poet  always  with  its  uncon- 
querable, almost  unassailable,  mysteriousness.  This  word  it  is  which  he 
gives  iK^the  key  to  the  thousand  responsive  songs  awakened  in  him 
froiSr  that  hour,  the  word  which  the  sea  whispered, '  like  some  old 
<;rone  rocking  the  cradle,  swathed  in  sweet  garments,  bending  aside.'  ^ 
*  Whispers  of  Heavenly  Death '  is  the  title  of  one  section  of  these 
poems,  and  it  is  the  *  Carol  of  Death '  which  forms  the  centre  of  the 
fiecond  of  the  two  poems  to  which  attention  has  now  been  called. 
Splendidly  imaginative  is  this  *  nocturne,'  with  its  three  ever-recurring 
chords,  ^  lilac,  and  star,  and  bird.'  Of  more  intricate  construction 
than  the  other  and  less  directly  passionate,  because  expressive  of  a 
more  reflecting  sorrow,  it  is  yet  a  composition  which  few  can  read  or 
hear  unmoved. 

Ever-returning  Spring,  trinity  sure  to  me  you  bring, 
Lilac  blooming  perennial  and  drooping  star  in  the  west. 
And  thought  of  him  I  love. 

The  star  is  disappearing  in  the  black  murk  of  clouds,  while  cruel 
hands  hold  him  powerless ;  but  his  senses  are  steeped  in  the  perfume 
of  the  lilac  and  the  song  from  secluded  recesses,  ^  death's  outlet  song 
of  life,'  of  the  singer  among  the  cedars,  while  *  over  the  breast  of 
the  spring,'  through  lanes  and  through  streets  of  cities, 

Passing  the  yellowspear*d  wheat,  every  grain  from  its  shroud  in  the  dark  brown 

fields  uprisen. 
Passing  the  apple-tree  blows  of  white  and  pink  in  the  orchards, 
Oarrying  a  corpse  to  where  it  shall  rest  in  the  grave, 
Night  and  day  journeys  a  coffin. 

To  the  coffin  that  slowly  passes,  with  the  great  cloud  darkening 
the  land,  with  the  people's  mourning  and  ^  the  tolling  tolling  bells' 
perpetual  clang,'  he  brings  a  sprig  with  its  flower  broken  from  the 
lilac  bush,  with  its  delicate  blossoms  and  heart-shaped  leaves.  Nor 
for  this  coffin  alone,  but  for  all  he  would  bring  blossoms  and  branches 
and  chant  a  song  ^  for  you,  0  sane  and  sacred  Death.'  This,  after  all, 
was  what  the  great  star  must  have  meant  a  month  since — 

As  I  saw  you  had  something  to  tell  as  you  bent  to  me  night  after  night, 

As  you  drooped  from  the  sky  low  down  as  if  to  my  ^de,  while  the  other  stars  all 

looked  on, 
As  we  wander*d  together  the  solemn  night  (for  something,  I  know  not  what,  kept 

me  from  sleep). 

*  A  line  added  in  this  edition. 
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But  he  is  drawn  by  the  song  of  the  bird,  though  for  a  moment  he 
lingers,  detained  by  the  star,  his  departing  comrade,  and  by  the 
mastering  odour  of  the  lilac.  Sea  winds  blown  from  east  and  west, 
from  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  Pacific,  shall  be  the  perfume  for  the 
grave  of  the  man  he  loves.  Pictures  of  growing  spring  '  with  floods 
of  the  yellow  gold  of  the  gorgeous  indolent  sinking  sun,'  of  all  the 
scenes  of  life  in  country  or  city  of  this  varied  and  ample  land,  these 
shall  adorn  his  burial  house.     But  over  all  these  falls  the  dark  cloud, 

And  I  knew  death,  its  thought,  and  the  sacred  knowledge  of  death. 

Then  with  the  knowledge  of  death  as  walking  one  side  of  me, 

And  the  thought  of  death  close-walking  the  other  side  of  me, 

And  I  in  the  middle  as  with  companions,  and  as  holding  the  hands  of  companions^ 

I  fled  forth  to  the  hiding  receiving  night,  that  talksi  not, 

Down  to  the  shores  of  the  water,  the  path  by  the  swamp  in  the  dimness. 

To  the  solemn  shadowy  cedars  and  ghostly  pines  so  still. 

The  bird  sang  the  *  Carol  of  Death.' 

Prais*d  be  the  fathomless  universe. 
For  life  and  joy,  and  for  objects  and  knowledge  curious. 
And  for  love,  sweet  love — but  praise  !  praise  I  praise  ! 
For  the  sure-enwinding  arms  of  cool-enfolding  death. 

The  hearer  stands  rapt  by  the  charm  and  holding  as  if  by  the 
hand  his  mystic  companions,  while  the  sight  that  was  bound  in  his 
eyes  ^  unclosed,  as  to  long  panoramas  of  visions.'  He  sees  the  vision 
of  armies,  of  battle  flags  borne  through  the  smoke,  of  the  corpses 
of  all  the  slain  soldiers  of  the  war,  and  he  sees  that  they  were  not  as 
had  teen  thought. 

They  themselves  were  fully  at  rest,  they  suffered  not ; 
The  living  remained  and  suffered. 

Passing  from  the  visions  and  from  the  song,  he  unlooses  the  hold 
of  his  comrades'  hands,  and  leaves  the  cedars  and  the  lilac  with  heart- 
shaped  leaves ;  yet  each  and  all  he  keeps. 

The  song,  the  wondrous  chant  of  the  grey-brown  bird. 

And  the  tallying  chant,  the  echo  aroused  in  my  soul, 

With  the  lustrous  and  drooping  star,  with  the  countenance  full  of  woe, 

With  the  holders  holding  my  hand  nearing  the  call  of  the  bird, 

Comrades  mine,  and  I  in  the  midst,  and  their  memory  ever  I  keep,  for  the  dead  I 

loved  so  well. 
For  the  sweetest,  wisest  soul  of  all  my  days  and  lands — and  this  for  his  dear  sake. 
Lilac  and  star  and  bird  twined  with  the  chant  of  my  soul. 
There  in  the  fragrant  pines  and  the  cedars  dusk  and  dim. 


III. 

The  passage  from  this  region  of  pure  imagination  and  passion  to 
the  other  works  of  the  same  writer  compels  us  to  deal  with  his 
religious  and  political  philosophy.     In  religion,  if  he  is  to  be  labelled 
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with  a  name,  it  must  be  perhaps  ^  Pantheist ; '  he  is  an  exponeat  of 
'  Cosmic  Emotion.'  '  I  hear  and  behold  God  in  every  object^  yet 
understand  not  God  in  the  least.'  It  is  the  contemplation  of  ^  the 
fathomless  universe,'  and  all  its  movements  and  rests,  its  organic  aad 
inorganic  existences,  which  stirs  the  religious  emotion  in  his  souL 
Men  are  inclined  to  cry, '  What  is  this  separate  nature  so  unnatural  ? 
What  is  this  earth  to  our  affections  ?  (unloving  earth  without  a  throb 
to  answer  ours,  cold  earth,  the  place  of  graves).'  To  answer  this 
question  is  the  function  of  the  poet,  to  soothe  '  the  sad  incessant 
refrain.  Wherefore,  unsatisfied  soul  ?  and  Whither,  0  mocking  Life  ? ' 
His  answer  is,  'Bathe  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  intoxicate 
thyself  with  God.'      . 

Thoughts,  silent  thoughtSi  of  Time,  and  Space,  and  Death,  like  waters  flowing. 

Bear  me  indeed  as  through  the  regions  infinite, 

Whose  air  I  breathe,  whose  ripples  hear,  lave  roe  all  over, 

Bathe  me,  O  God,  in  thee,  mounting  to  thee, 

I  and  my  soul  to  range  in  range  of  thee. 

0  Thou  transcendent, 
Nameless,  the  fihre  and  the  breath. 

Light  of  the  light,  shedding  forth  universes  .  •  •  • 

Thou  pulse,  thou  motive  of  the  stars,  suns,  systems, 

That,  circling,  move  in  order,  safe,  harmonious, 

Athwart  the  shapeless  vastnesses  of  space. 

How  should  I  think,  how  breathe  a  single  breath,  how  speak,  if  out  of  myself 

1  could  not  launch  to  those  superior  universes  P 

God,  as  he  includes  all,  includes  personality,  and  from  God  will 
come  somehow  a  satisfaction  of  the  longing  of  the  soul.  "V^liat  con- 
clusions, if  any,  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  alteration  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  poem  called  '  Gods,'  I  leave  it  to  the  curious  to  con- 
sider ;  but  in  it  clearly,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  anticipation  of  the 

Lover  divine,  and  perfect  comrade, 
Waiting  content,  invisible  yet,  but  certain^ 

of  whom,  whether  he  be  ideal  or  real,  we  cannot  pronounce. 

About  immortality  he  doubts,  yet  strongly  believes.  In  moments 
of  cool  reflection  he  feels  that  the  question  of  ^  identity  beyond  the 
grave '  is  the  great  unsolved  problem.  Yet  his  poetical  optimism 
continually  leads  him  to  assert  immortality,  and  that  not  merely  the 
merging  of  our  life  in  the  vital  forces  of  the  universe,  though  that  \& 
sometimes  his  meaning,  but  actual  personal  identity  of  the  human 
soul  after  death.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  among  his  first  utter- 
ances— 

I  bequeath  myself  to  the  dirt,  to  grow  from  the  grass  I  love ; 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  later  the  picture  of  the  chamber  of 
death,  where 

The  living  look  upon  the  corpse  with  their  eyesight,^ 

But^without  eyesight  lingers  a  different  living  and  looks  curiously  on  the  corpsB ; 
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and  again  the  cry — 

If  maggots  and  rats  ended  us,  then  alaram !  for  we  are  betrayed. 
Then  indeed  suspicion  of  death. 

On  the  whole  he  seems  to  become  more  definite  as  he  proceeds,  in 
his  anticipation  of  'identity  after  the  grave.'  As  for  defined  creeds, 
it  is  not  they  which  give  the  life  ; 

Leaves  are  not  more  shed  from  the  trees,  or  trees  from  the  earth,  than  they  are 
shed  out  of  you. 

God  and  the  soul  are  not  to  be  argued  about ; 

Logic  and  sermons  never  convince  ; 

The  damp  of  the  night  strikes  deeper  into  my  soul. 

But  religion  is  the  thing  above  all,  and  he  rarely  fails  to  point  the 
way  to  spiritual  meanings. 

His  morality  is  almost  comprised  in  the  one  word  '  health,'  health 
of  body  and  health  of  soul,  the  healthy  and  sane  man  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate standard.  These  are  Greek  ethics,  and  the  maxim  on  which 
they  seem  to  be  based —  * 

Whatever  tastes  sweet  to  the  most  perfect  person,  that  is  finally  right — 

is  thoroughly  Aristotelian.  A  '  sane  sensuality,'  as  it  is  called  by  one 
of  his  friends,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  ideal  man.  The  body  is 
sacred  as  well  as  the  soul,  and  to  assert  its  sacredness  is  the  purpose 
of  his  sometimes  outrageous  physiological  details,  which  can  hardly 
have  the  desired  effect,  but  are  clearly  not  meant,  nor  indeed  adapted, 
to  minister  to  vicious  tastes ;  they  may  disgust,  but  they  can  hardly 
corrupt.  There  is  indeed  something  in  this  tearing  away  of  veils 
which,  however  justly  it  may  offend  true  modesty,  is  to  unhealthiness 
and  pruriency  as  sunlight  and  the  open  air ;  they  shrink  from  the 
exposure,  and  shiver  at  the  healthy  freshness  ;  it  is  not  an  atmosphere 
in  which  they  can  long  survive :  mystery  is  the  region  in  which  they 
thrive,  and  here  all  mystery  is  rudely  laid  bare.  This  man's  nature 
is  itself  as  healthy  as  the  sea,  which  endangers  not  us  with  all  the 
fevers  deposited  in  it. 

His  judgment  of  actions  is  rather  aesthetic  than  strictly  moral, 
and  he  admires  the  unconscious  blossoming  out  of  good  and  kindly 
deeds  more  than  all  the  moral  struggles  which  proceed  from 
religious  introspection.  He  envies  the  careless  rectitude  of  the 
movements  of  animals  who  are  placid  and  self-contained,  and  do  not 
'  sweat  and  whine  about  their  condition.'  He  is  sure  that  good  deeds 
have  their  happiness  in  themselves  and  not  in  any  external  or  future 
reward,  and  that  bad  deeds  have  their  misery  in  themselves  and  not 
in  any  external  or  future  punishment. 

The  song  is  to  the  singer,  and  comes  back  most  to  him ; 

The  teaching  is  to  the  teacher,  and  comes  back  most  to  him ) 

The  theft  is  to  the  thief,  and  comes  back  most  to  him ; 

The  love  is  to  the  lover,  and  comes  back  most  to  him  ; 

The  gift  is  to  the  giver,  and  comes  back  most  to  him,  it  cannot  fail. 
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And  again  of  a  future  life — 

1  have  dreamed  that  we  are  not  to  be  changed  so  much,  nor  the  law  of  us  changed ; 
I  have  dreamed  that  heroes  and  good-doers  shall  be  under  the  present  and  past 

law, 
And  that  murderers,  drunkards,  and  liars  shall  be  under  the  present  and  past  law. 
For  I  have  di'eamed  that  the  law  they  are  under  now  is  enough. 

But  underlying  all,  bo  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  is  a  sym* 
pathy  embracing  all  human  beings,  however  vile,  and  all  animals  and 
plants,  however  irresponsive.     It  is  this  which  leads  him  at  times  to 
emphasise  his  own  sensuality,  that  he  may  make  himself  the  equal  of 
the  most  depraved,  to  draw  them  if  it  may  be  in  the  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy to  himself.     It  is  this  which  is  the  open  secret  of  that  mag- 
netic influence  which  he  is  said  to  exercise  over  those  whom  he 
casually  meets.    It  was  this  which  led  him  to  the  hospitals  rather 
than  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  makes  him  recall  in  memory  now  the 
experiences  of  the  '  Dresser,'  rather  than  the  great  battles  and  sieges 
at  which  he  was  present.     No  study  of  the  poet  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  include  the  section  of  his  work  which  deals  with  Uie 
war  and  after,  which  indeed  contains  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  spirit-stirring  trumpet-blasts,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  deeply- 
moving  aspects  of  suffering  and  death  ever  expressed  by  poet.     Here 
was  a  great  theme,  and  he  treated  it  nobly;    with   all  notes  of 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  flag  is  beautifully  blended  sympathy 
for  the  vanquished,  and  deep  desire  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded.     On  the  whole  no  part  of  his  work  is  more  interesting  than 
this ;  it  is  as  if  he  were  the  born  poet  of  emancipation,  tender  to  all 
suffering  persons,  yet  with  nerve  strong  enough  to  endure  without 
fainting  or  shrieking  the  stroke  of  necessary  surgery.     Magnificent 
is  his  war  cry,  as  in  the  '  Song  of  the  Banner  at  Daybreak,*  and  his 
note  of  triumph, '  The  war  is  completed,  the  price  is  paid,  the  title 
settled  beyond  recall ; '  yet  finer  still  is  the  *  Vigil  on  the  Field  of 
Battle,'  the  memories  of  the  hospital  tent  with  its  long  row  of  cots, 
the  vision  of  the  Mother  of  All  gazing  desperate  on  her  dead,  the 
reflection  on  those  ^  Camps  of  Green '  where  friend  and  foe  without 
hatred  sleep,  and  need  not  any  longer  provide  for  outposts,  nor  word 
for  the  countersign,  nor  drummer  to  beat  the  morning  drum.     Other 
things,  too,  he  gathered  from  the  experiences  of  the  war :  he  gathered 
from  them  more  than  from  all  else  the  steadfastness  of  his  belief  in 
democracy,  in  the  nobleness  and  courage  of  conmion  men.     But  to 
speak  of  this  would  belong  rather  to  a  review  of  the  Democratic 
Vistas^  which  is  not  my  task ;  the  poetical  aspects  of  the  theme  are 
enough.     The  poet  then  believes  in  the  power  of  sympathy,  but  he 
believes   also  in  individuality  *  underneath   all — individuals.'      At 
least  half  his  work  is  devoted  to  the  assertion  of  this,  and  yet  with 
this  sympathy  and  ^  adhesiveness '  is  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  he  has 
as  his  watchword  still  the  word  of  democracy,  the  word  £n-masse. 
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The  reconciliation  is  to  be  found  in  the  prose  more  clearly  than  in 
the  verse,  but  Whitman  is  not  over-anxious  for  reconciliation ;  he  is 
large,  he  contains  multitudes,  and  has  room  for  contradictions. 

Bo  I  contradict  myself? 

Very  weU  then,  I  contradict  myself. 

That  being  so,  his  optimism  is  the  more  comprehensible ;  and  it  is 
upon  a  basis  of  optimism  after  all  that  he  builds  his  whole  religion 
and  philosophy.  He  has  too  firm  a  grasp  of  fact  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  evil.  If  he  exclaims  at  times, '  There  is  no  evil,'  he  adds, '  or 
if  thqfe  is,  it  is  just  as  .important  to  you  as  anything  else.'  f  I  am 
not  the  poet  of  goodness  only ;  I  am  just  as  much  the  poet  of  evil.' 
But  he  believes  that  evil  is  transient  and  relative ;  he  holds  that  the 
driit  of  things  is  towards  good;  that  all  is,  not  at  once,  but  finally  for 
the  best.  This  he  says,  in  plain  prose,  is  the  growing  conviction  of 
his  life,  and  in  verse,  of  the  souls  of  men  and  women  going  forward 
along  the  roads  of  the  universe. 

They  go,  they  go,  I  know  that  they  go,  but  I  know  not  where  they  go, 
But  I  know  that  they  go  forward  toward  the  best. 

This  it  is  which  makes  him  so  much  at  peace  about  Grod  and  about 
death.  '  No  array  of  words  can  describe  how  much  I  am  at  peace 
about  God  and  about  death ; '  the  heroic  failures  of  this  world  are 
to  him  eternal  successes.  ^Battles  are  lost  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  they  are  won ; '  therefore,  '  Vivas  to  those  who  have  failed ! ' 
And  above  all  the  cause  of  liberty  will  finally  succeed. 

Bevolt  I  and  still  revolt !  revolt  I 

•  ••••••••• 

AMien  liberty  goes  out  of  a  place,  it  is  not  the  first  to  go,  nor  the  second  or  third 

to  go, 
It  waits  for  all  the  rest  to  go,  it  is  the  last. 
When  there  are  no  more  memories  of  heroes  and  martyrs. 
And  when  all  life  and  all  the  souls  of  men  and  women  are  discharged  from  any 

part  of  the  eartn, 
Then  only  shall  liberty,  or  the  idea  of  liberty,  be  discharged  from  that  part  of 

the  earth, 
And  the  infidel  come  into  full  possession. 

Too  much,  perhaps,  has  been  said  of  the  religion  and  morality  of  the 
poet,  and  too  little  of  the  literary  aspect  of  his  works.  But  this  it 
is  difficult  to  illustrate  sufficiently  by  quotation,  and  impossible  to 
set  forth  without  illustration.  It  seemed  to  me  that  suggestions  of 
the  drift  of  the  whole  were  more  likely  to  be  useful  than  attention 
to  particular  points.  Everyone  will  remark  first  the  too  frequent 
infelicity  of  sentiment  and  phrase,  and  then  the  striking  directness  of 
utterance,  and  the  stumbling,  as  if  by  accident,  on  the  absolutely 
best  words  in  the  absolutely  best  order,  which  characterises  his  finest 
work.  Whether  these  be  truly  poems,  or  fine  imaginings  only,  we 
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need  not  be  much  concerned  to  inquire*    His  own  claim  to  be  ibe 
poet  of  America  is  based  on  other  than  purely  literary  gioand& 

Give  me  the  pay  I  have  served  for, 

GiTe  me  to  siiig  the  songs  of  the  great  Idea,  take  all  the  rest. 

I  have  loved  the  earth,  suxi;  animals ;  I  have  despised  riches ; 

I  have  given  alms  to  everyone  that  asked.  .  •  . 

1  have  dismissed  whatever  insulted  my  own  soul  or  defiled  my  body, 

Claimed  nothing  to  inyself  which  I  haye  not  carefully  claimed  fox  otheiB  on  tha 

same  terms. 
Sped  to  the  camps,  and  comrades  found  and  accepted  from  every  state, 
(Upon  this  breast  has  many  a  dying  soldier  leaned  to  breathe  his  last), 

Sayi  O  mother,  hare  I  not  to  your  thought  been  faithful  P 
Have  I  not  through  life  kept  you  and  yours  befoie  me  P 

€r.  C.  Magaitlat. 
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MUST  IT  BE  'ALL   OR  NOTHING'? 


In  the  October  number  of  this  Review  a  difficult  dilezoma  is  pressed  upon 
us  by  the  author  of  ^  Faith  and  UnfiEdth.'  A  sad  conclusion  is  suggested, 
nay,  in  words  which  have  in  them  the  tremble  of  a  sympathising  sigh, 
almost  expressed.  There  is  a  long  chain  of  articles  of  belief  authori- 
tatively taught  by  the  Church  of  Bome  as  '  the  Christian  Faith.^  The 
alternative  before  the  thoughtful  mind,  argues  Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  must, 
eventually,  be  either  to  accept  all  these  dogmas  unreservedly,  or  else  to 
confess  that  there  can  be  no  faith  at  all  in  '  the  supernatural.' 

Not  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  intellectual  scorn  or  controversial 
acrimony,  but  with  the  moumf  illness  of  one  whose  understanding  reluc- 
tantly lets  go  what  his  conscience  reveres  and  his  affections  still  cling 
to,  he  seems  to  take  the  only  step  open  to  him.  '  I  cannot  believe  all, 
so  I  must  be  content  with  nothing.' 

The  way  in  which  this  whole  argument  is  treated  by  a  candid  and 
cultured  writer  shows,  I  think,  what  mauy  other  utterances  in 
various  quarters  comMne  to  show  also^  that  among  large  numbers  of 
carefully  educated  men  there  is  considerable  confusion  of  thought — 
I  had  almost  said  curious  want  oH  accurate  knowledge — as  to  the  real 
grounds  of  Christian  belief.  If  there  were  a  clearer  apprehension  of 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  the  reluctant  step  into  the  darkness  need 
not,  I  venture  to  think,  be  taken. 

Is  the  evidence  for  the  supernatural  character  of  the  thrilling 
drama  that  was  acted  in  Judsea  eighteen  centuries  ago  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  cannot  convince  and  satisfy  unless  everything  taught  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  the  after  ages  is  accepted  as  infallibly  true  ?  Only 
by  making  the  premisses  of  the  Christian  argument  responsible  for  all 
the  deductions  which  men  have  thought  could  be  drawn  from  them, 
can  the  affirmative  of  such  a  question  be  maintained.  Surely  this, 
which  is  the  logic  running  through  the  article  on  ^  Faith  and  Unfaith,' 
is  rash  logic.  Conclusions  may  be  false,  and  yet  the  premisses  from 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  drawn  may  be  true.  The  falseness  may 
be  entirely  in  the  method  of  expanding  the  terms  of  the  premisses, 
and  arguing  as  to  what  they  imply.  If  you  show  me  on  sufficient 
evidence  that  a  proposition  is  true,  I  am  not  to  reject  it  because 
deductions  are  made  from  it  afterwards  that  I  cannot  agree  with. 

3p2 
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In  the  ^  nexus '  between  the  true  proposition  and  the  false  corollary 
the  fallacy  lurks. 

Now  a  large  number  of  considerations  of  various  kinds  certainly 
tend  to  make  us  believe  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  lived  a  life  of  super* 
human  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  and   then  rose  to  life  after 
death.    These  considerations  have  their  force  just  the  same  whether 
we  accept  or  reject  certain  theories  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Sacraments.     The 
line  of  proof  which  convinces  us  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  Saviour 
is  quite  independent  of  the  line  of  argument  relied  on  to  establish 
sacerdotal  and  ecclesiastical  theories.    A  brief  retrospect  into  the 
origins  of  Christianity  will  show  how  the  truth  of  the  former  is  not 
in  any  degree  involvjod  in  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  latter. 

We  look  back  through  the  long  perspective  of  the  Christian  ages ; 
we  look  back  through  a  history  of  thought  and  action  which  calls  out 
mingled  admiration  and  disapproval ;  we  look  steadily  by  means  of 
the  abundant  literature  which  strewed  the  path  of  the  thinkers  and 
actors,  till  our  gaze  rests  upon  the  time  when  definite  history  began 
to  emerge  out  of  the  cloudiness  of  fragmentary  records,  and  hints,  and 
indications  scattered  here  and  there  as  to  the  great  movement  which 
was  on  its  way. 

We  pause,  let  us  say,  at  the  middle  of  the  second  centuiy,  when 
Justin  Martyr  was  pouring  forth  his  rich  and  well  authenticated  con- 
tributions to  Christian  literature.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  there  was 
at  that  time  prominent  in  the  thought  of  the  Christian  community 
the  beautiful  ideal  of  goodness,  tenderness,  and  majesty  which  still  we 
love  and  revere  when  we  think  of  Jesus  Christ.  Marvellously  different 
from  all  contemporary  ideas  of  human  virtue  or  divine  grandeur  was 
this  picture  that  stood  out  before  the  minds  of  thousands  of  Christian 
men  and  women.  However  it  came,  there  it  was  ;  they  loved  it,  they 
strove  to  imitate  it,  they  died  for  it. 

Cautiously  and  carefully  we  look  back  further,  into  the  £ew 
precious  literary  remains  that  bridge  over  the  previous  century, 
carrying  us  back  through  those  years  when  the  Church  was  a  smidl 
and  obscure  company  struggling  against  tremendous  odds,  back  to 
the  lifetime  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  ;  and  still  we  find  the  same 
picture  gleaming  upon  the  time-stained  pages.  Here  is  a  certainly 
authenticated  fact.  No  after-deduction  from  it,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  can  make  it  cease  to  be  a  fact.  From  the  date  in  whidi 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  lived  and  died  an  ideal  of  human  goodness  most 
beautiful  and  in  many  respects  new  was  undoubtedly  held  up  for 
the  admiration  and  imitation  of  mankind. 

In  the  same  way  we  can  look  at  the  moral  teaching  that 
rang  through  these  old  writings.  Whether  we  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  theories  and  convictions  they  embody,  our  conscience 
recognises    the    nobility,    the    jTresh   purity,   strength,    and    deep 
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utility  of  their  moral  tone.  And  as  the  basis  of  moral  feeling  and 
action,  all  the  writers,  whether  intellectually  weak  or  strong,  combine 
in  placing  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  person  of  Jesus.  Here 
is  another  fact  which  remains  a  fact  whatever  be  deduced  from 
it ;  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  which  the  highest  culture  of  civi- 
lisation allows  to  be  unsurpassable  in  beauty  was  pressed  upon  men  in 
immediate  and  inseparable  combination  with  personal  regards  towards 
Jesus  Christ.  Every  Christian  teacher  proclaimed  in  one  breath 
holiness  and  Jesus.     Nothing  can  shake  or  change  this  pregnant  fact. 

Once  more,  we  cannot  help  finding  in  the  remains  of  these  old 
centuries  a  certain  history  of  outward  events  blended  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  Christian  community  with  the  ideal  character  they  loved,  and 
the  moral  teaching  they  felt  to  be  their  law.  It  was  a  supernatural 
story,  indeed,  but  they  believed  it.  It  was  not  an  adjunct  to  their 
religious  opinions ;  it  formed  the  very  heart  and  kernel  of  their  faith. 
It  was  not  a  poetical  myth  that  gradually  grew  and  took  to  itself 
form  and  colour  as  it  expanded.  It  was  a  plain  statement  about 
visible  events  which  we  find  current  along  with  the  very  first  pro- 
mulgation of  their  ideas.  If  this  story  were  not  true,  there  would 
have  been  no  meaning  in  what  they  taught.  It  was  not  an  illustration 
of  their  doctrine,  it  was  their  doctrine  itself.  If  this  were  not  true, 
they  had  nothing  to  teach.  '  If  Christ  be  not  risen,'  writes  a  con- 
temporary of  Christ, '  your  faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.^ 

That  from  the  first  the  believers  in  Christ  believed  this  super- 
natural history;  that  they  believed  it  in  spite  of  the  strongest  natural 
prejudices  against  it ;  that  they  believed  it  on  what  seemed  to  them 
overwhelming  proof  of  its  truth ;  that  they  went  out  and  proclaimed 
it  at  the  risk  of  property  and  life ;  that  they  preached  in  one  breath 
the  most  lofty  morality  conceivable  and  this  story  about  a  super- 
natural Jesus,  is  a  fact  that  no  deductions  from  it,  however  mistaken, 
can  make  cease  to  be  a  fact. 

Then,  combining  the  external  facts  we  have  touched  on  with 
other  facts  in  our  inner  history  and  consciousness;  finding  the 
response  given  by  our  moral  nature  to  the  invitations,  commands,  and 
promises  issued  by  that  wonderful  Galilean  ;  finding  how  His  teach- 
ing meets  our  wants,  satisfies  our  longings,  stirs  and  elevates  our 
whole  spiritual  being;  finding  how  that  teaching,  echoed  in  the 
writings  of  His  immediate  friends  and  followers,  has  rung  through 
the  world,  bringing  comfort,  and  strength,  and  hope  where  nothing  else 
could  help,  and  proving  a  mighty  lever  tor  righteousness  wherever  it  has 
been  received — finding  this  wonderful  combination  of  facts  in  outward 
history  and  experience  of  human  souls ;  gathering  together  the  many 
scattered  lines  of  evidence  from  heathen  literature  at  the  time, 
Jewish  literature  beforehand.  Christian  literature  afterwards,  along 
with  other  combinations  of  probabilities  too  numerous  to  be  even 
alluded  to  in  so  hasty  a  review,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this 
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history  so  believed  and  enshrined,  and  handed  down  by  '  the  nobte 
army  of  martyrs,'  is  a  true  history. 

Here  is  our  great  foundation-fact.  Tottering  superstmetmes 
raised  upon  it  afterwards  do  not  shake  its  firmness.  That  story  of 
supernatural  wisdom,  supernatural  goodness,  supernatural  pointer, 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  is  a  true  story. 

Thank  G-od,  whatever  else  we  may  doubt,  as  long  as  we  believe 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  history  we  have  the  great  esseir- 
tials  for  a  life  of  faith  and  heavenly  hope.  A  personal  God,  pardon 
for  our  sins,  help  in  our  difficulties,  sympathy  in  our  sorrows, 
life  after  death — ^all  these  are  realities  if  only  *  the  old  old  stoiy  *  is 
a  true  story  of  what  has  actually  happened.  Other  very  important 
deductions  are  drawn  from  these  original  and  central  facts,  or  from  th»e 
combined  with  additional  considerations.  There  are  inferences  as  to 
the  Jewish  Church  and  history  which  culminated  in  the  career  of  Jesus 
Christ.  There  are  inferences  as  to  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
Christian  Church  which  resulted  from  it  There  are  inferences  as  to 
the  character  and  authority  of  the  writings  in  which  the  unique  ev^ts 
are  recorded  and  conveyed.  Some  of  these  inferences  we  may  accept, 
some  we  may  reject,  with  regard  to  some  we  may  feel  our  judgment 
in  suspense.  But  neither  disbelief  nor  hesitancy  as  to  inferences  from 
the  central  facts  should  have  any  effect  upon  our  frdtb  in  the  &ct8 
themselves.  My  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  divine  guidance 
given  either  to  Christian  Church  or  Christian  Scriptures  must  not 
interfere  with  my  quiet  confidence  that  Jesus  lived,  and  died,  and 
rose  again.  If  I  am  perplexed  and  puzzled  at  expressions  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  it  is  an  important  rest  to  my  mind  to  remember  that 
it  is  a  difficulty,  not  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  as  to  what  is  or 
is  not  implied  in '  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.'  If  views  and  ideas  pro- 
pounded, as  the  ages  passed,  by.  the  community  of  believers  in  Christ 
shock  my  moral  sense  and  contradict  my  reason,  my  mental  and  spiritual 
conflict  should  not  be  as  to  the  reality  of  Christ's  life  and  work,  but 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  arguments  by  which  these  conclusions  have 
been  drawn  from  them.  The  particular  doctrines  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  in  illustia* 
tion  of  his  argument  are  inferences  that  men  have  drawn  from  the 
facts  of  Christianity.  They  are  implicitly  involved,  he  says,  in  the 
Christian  premisses.  In  proof  of  this  he  shows  that  they  are  not  more 
inconceivable,  nor  more  marvellous,  than  the  beliefs '  accepted  by  tiie 
majority  of  Christian  folk.'  If  the  doctrines  were  rejected  (as  he 
seems  to  think  they  were)  mainly  on  account  of  their  difficulty  to 
the  understanding,  the  criticism  of  his  article  would  be. well  grounded. 
I  agree  with  him  that  when  we  try  to  stand  face  to  face  with  such  a 
declaration  as  that '  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself,'  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  mystery  so  stupendous  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  call  any  other  doctrine  more  mysterious  or  more 
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'inoonoeivftble  by  human  faculties.  But  we  who  feel  obliged  to  rejecft 
the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Boman  Communion,  do  so,  not  because 
'we  cannot  understand  them,  but  because  we  have  not  sufficient 
'  evidence  to  prove  to  us  their  truth.  They  seem  to  us  not  only  to  be 
not  involved  in  the  premisses  we  acdept,  but  to  be  in  important  ways 
contrary  to  them.  The  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  His  apostles, 
which  is  oxie  of  our  great  fundamental  facts,  seems  to  us  to  lead  in 
quite  an  opposite  direction  of  feeling  and  practice  from  that  en- 
couraged by  the  doctrines  of  *  transubstantiation,  adoration  of  relics, 
'purgatory,  and  pardons.'  The  element  of  the  supernatural  is  present 
doubtless  in  dogmas  that  we  accept  just  as  truly  as  in  those  which  we 
decline.  We  accept  it,  there,  because  we  are  satisfied  that  its  ex- 
istence is  proved i' we  decline  it  here,  because  we  consider  it  ^non- 
proven *  or  disproved.  I  believe  in  the  ^  Incarnation,'  though  I  cannot 
think  of  it  without  a  thrill  of  awe.  I  believe  it  because  countless 
lines  of  strong  evidence  convince  me  it  has  taken  place.  I  do  not 
bdieve  in  *  transubstantiation,'  because  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
supported  seem  to  me  inadequate  to  prove  it,  and  because  various 
weighty  considerations  seem  to  me  evidences  against  it.  Must  I 
give  up  that  which  seems  to  me  proved,  because  I  cannot  hold  that 
whieh  seems  to  me  disproved  P  Does  the  fact  of  the  proved  doctrine 
being  as  difficult  as  the  non-proven  bring  them  under  the  same 
category  ? 

Doubtless  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  improbability  of  the 
doctrines  referred  to  as  one  point  in  the  controversy.  Mi.  KegAXk 
Paul's  article  teaches  rightly,  I  do  think,  that  this  argument  must 
be  used  with  great  -caution.  It  is  a  two^ged  weapon,  and  may 
easily  cut  the  hand  that  wields  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  element 
that  should  have  its  place  in  our  thoughts.  There  may  be  a  certain 
inherent — shall  I  call  it  mc^al  and  spiritual — incongruity  in  some 
doctrines  that  calk  for  closer  investigation  of  their  claims  to  belief. 
There  may  be  in  others  not  an  improbability  merely,  not  a  difficulty^ 
but  a  self-contradiction  that  would  put  it  out'  of  the  power  of  a  human 
mind  to  receive  them.  l%ey  might  be  not  *  above  reason,' but  con- 
trary to  reason.  Such  a  positit)n-  our  ^  black  rubric '  states  that  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  holds.  The  contention  of  <  fVtith  and 
Unfaitb '  may  lesMi  ns,  I  admit,  to  rely  more  on  any  other  kinds  of 
Argfument  than  this.  It  serves  a  good  purpose  if  it  makes  us  more 
ready  to  ask  always  *  Is  this  so  ? '  than  *  Can  it  be  so  ? ' 

But  to  return  from  this  momentary  digression  as  to'  the  improba- 
ble imd  impossible,  I  must  maintain  that  no  logical  grounds  have  been 
dhown  to  bkid  lis  to^all  or  nothing.'  The  doctrines  of  tiie  Christian 
ftith  are  no  doubt  idl  bound  together  in  a  very  holy  coimection.  But 
%faat  proof  is  thfere  titat  this  connection  is  like  that  of  a  chain  which 
mapcr  asunder^  the  moment  the  weakest  link  of  it  gives  way  ?  S&fer  tind 
truer  to  fact  is  St.  Paul's  illustration  of  the  mutual  bond  between  the 
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articles  of  our  faith : '  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which 
is  laid — even  Christ  Jesus.'  This  is  the  foundation  firm  and  deep  we 
have  just  spoken  of,  Jesus  Christ  actually  living,  teaching,  and 
rising  from  the  dead,  as  the  Gospel  history  testifies.  On  this  fomida- 
lion  many  doctrines  are  raised,  'precious  stones '  some  of  them,  others 
of  them  only  'wood,  hay,  straw,  stubble' — divine  truths  established 
by  convincing  evidence,  human  guesses  more  or  less  near  the  truth, 
fanatical  exaggerati(»is,  and  superstitious  dreams. 

If  in  the  clear  flame  of  critical  investigation  the  human  additions 
shrivel  up  and  perish,  the  foundation  of  rock  is  not  thereby  injured ; 
the  real  and  valuable  truths  it  supports,  the  precious  stones,  remain  and 
flash  upon  us  still  with  their  reflections  of  heavenly  light  undinmied. 

Mr.  Kegan  Paul  perceives  both  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
in  the  Nonconformist  bodies  a  growing  tendency  to  diminiph  the 
amount  of  definite  dogmatic  teaching,  and  to  care  less  for  the  formal 
creeds  of  the  Church.  He  sees  in  this  a  symptom  of  the  modem 
spirit  of  destructive  criticism  showing  itself  even  among  those 
who  are  not  yet  conscious  of  its  presence.  He  may  be  partly  right 
in  his  diagnosis.  Something  of '  a  revolt  and  discontent ' '  at  being 
80  long  in  darkness  pent '  may  stir  in  restless  and  dissatisfied  minds. 
But  may  there  not  be  another,  a  deeper,  a  more  hopeful  cause  tot 
the  effect  he  notices  ?  If  the  '  modem  spirit '  of  criticism  is  busy  and, 
within  due  limits,  useful  in  its  work,  is  there  not  along  with  it  throbbing 
through  all  Christian  communities  a  very  strong  pulse  of  earnest  and 
practical  spiritual  life  ?  And  may  not  that  disinclination  for  formal 
statements  and  long  lists  of  '  articles '  be  the  stirring  of  one  of  the 
instincts  of  the  living  Church  of  Christ,  the  true  Church  Catholic,  the 
great  body  of  all  who  love  and  trust  Him  amidst  varieties  of  outward 
organisation — may  it  not  be  her  instinctive  recognition  more  and  more 
of  the  kind  of  tone  in  which  the  Father^s  voice  has  spoken  ?  May  it  not 
arise  from  her  seeing  more  and  more  clearly  that  God's  revelation  has 
come  not  in  a  long  series  of  difficult  and  definite  propositions,  but  in  the 
life, '  grand  and  sweet,'  of  a  living  Person  ?  Statements  of  facts  and 
doctrines  are  needful  and  useful.  But  is  not  their  great  use,  after  all, 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  this  divine  Person,  to  make  us  know 
what  He  is  to  us,  and  what  we  are  to  be  to  Him  ?  And  have  we  not 
reason  to  hope  that  there  is  gradually  growing  among  those  who 
are  striving  for  righteousness  in  varying  outward  communions,  a 
tendency  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  religion 
and  morality ;  to  feel  that  there  are  such,  assured  to  us  by  evidence 
we  must  yield  to  even  while  on  other  points  we  are  in  uncertainty 
to  feel  that  our  common  belief  in  these  makes  among  us  a  real  union, 
however  otherwise  we  may  be  divided ;  and  to  feel  that  all  those  who  are 
longing  to  offer  trust,  and  love,  and  loyal  obedience  to  Gt)d  manifested 
in  Christ  Jesus,  hold  together  in  the  deepest  sense  the  ^  fiiith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.' 

Fakd.  R.  Wtbux. 
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Thx  Irish  agrarian  revolution  is  not  yet  complete.  The  Land  League 
has  ceased  to  exist.  The  occupiers  of  the  soil  have  gained  what  Mr. 
Butt  so  long  ago  formulated  as  the  three  Ps ;  and  security  of  tenure, 
the  right  to  sell  the  newly  acquired  property,  and  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal to  fix  rents,  are  all  the  undoubted  results  of  the  Irish  farmers' 
agitation.  But  the  attacking  forces  of  the  past  three  years  are  now 
themselves  attacked,  and  the  Irish  agricultural  labourers — the  in- 
habitants of  TJndU  Fq£s  Cabin — have  come  to  the  front  to  demand 
a  portion  of  the  apolia  opima  of  the  victorious  farmers. 

Who  are  the  Irish  agricultural  labourers?  They  have  been 
accurately  described  as  &rmers  without  farms.  The  class  is  a 
survival  of  the  harrowing  scenes  of  1847-48,  when  formers,  bank- 
rupt and  ruined,  were  unable  to  hold  their  place  in  the  agricultural 
community,  and  at  last  stepped  down  into  the  position  of  day 
labourers.  The  sons  of  men  who  formerly  were  cultivating  their 
own  land,  now  till  it  for  others ;  while  as  far  as  education,  heart,  in- 
tellect, and  moral  character  are  concerned,  they  are  equal  or  superior 
to  most  of  the  farming  class.  There  are  two  large  classes  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  Ireland — first,  those  who  are  engaged  by  the  year 
on  farms.  They  are  generally  unmarried,  and  are  employed  all  the 
year  round  on  the  same  farm,  receiving  so  much  in  food  and  shelter. 
And  so  much  in  money.  The  largest,  neediest,  and  most  important 
class,  however,  are  the  ordinary  labourers  who  are  married,  have 
Ja^e  families,  and  live  in  miserable  cabins,  working  on  the  neigh- 
bouring farms  in  the  district  for  weekly  wages  of  various  descriptions, 
from  six  shilliugs  a  week  upwards.  There  is  a  smaller  class  of 
labourers  who  are  engaged  by  the  landlords,  to  whom,  however,  the 
following  observations  do  not  generally  apply,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
better  paid  and  better  housed  than  the  ordinary  run  of  labourers  em- 
ployed throughout  the  country.  It  is  from  these  classes  that  the 
migratory  labourers  are  taken,  by  whom  so  great  an  amount  of  work 
has  been  doue  in  England  of  late  years. 

The  condition  of  the  Irish  labourer  has  been  much  the  same  since 
the  Devon  Commission  in  1847  described' him  as  the  worst  fed,  worst 
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clad,  and  worst  housed  man  in  civilised  society.  As  a  rule  he  is  the 
landless  serf  of  the  farmer,  without  any  capital  save  his  labour,  and  few 
inducements  or  opportimities  to  emerge  out  of  the  miserable  ecmdition 
in  which  too  often  he  lives.  The  time,  however,  seems  approaidmig 
when  the  Irish  labourer's  lot  will  be  less  hard  than  it  has  been.  Hie 
daily  life  of  the  poor  cultivator  of  the  soil  has  been  drawn  in  clear 
relief  by  one  of  his  own  class.  Vivid  sidelights  have  been  cast  upon 
the  privations  and  grinding  servitude  which  the  common  labouring 
man  has  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  tenant-&rmers ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
publicity  is  being  given  to  his  demands  through  the  medium  of  the 
Irish  press  and  the  exigencies  of  Irish  politiciaiifl. 

From  Unde  Pafs  Cabiny  a  nanrative  written  by  a  Limeriek  car- 
penter, who  has  been  in  immediate  relations,  socially  and  pofiticaUy, 
•with  the  Irish  agricultural  labourers  for  over  tiiirty  years,  can  be 
gathered  an  accurate  picture  of  the  life  and  surroundings,  the  senti- 
ments and  aspiratibns,  of  this  class.  Throughout  Ireland  the  story  is  the 
same.  Housed  in*  a  miserable  mud  cabin,  without  a  patch  of  ground 
to  raise  potatoes  for  hid  family,  the  labourer  has  remained  TeeHgoed  to 
his  fate.  The  large  grtaingiBCrm&r  has  always  looked  upon  him  as  a 
necessary  evil,  to  bd  used,  but  not  raised  in  the  social  scale.  The 
smaller  fisffmers  have  consistently  refused  to  give  him  a  plot  of  ground 
behind  his  wretched  hovel,  forcing  upon  him,  however,  the  oonaoe 
of  the  worst  of  their  own  land  at  a  high  rate;  often  at  the  rate  of  lA 
an  acre  for  ground  rented  by  the  tenant  at  12.  This  privilege  of 
conacre  having  been  given,  the  labourer  has  to  bring  manure  at  his 
own  expense  to  the  strip  of  land  he  has  rented,  frequently  paying  liie 
Tent  in  advance,  so  that,  in  case  of  a  bad  cn^,  no  abatement  could 
be  demanded.  For  the  cabin  in  which  he  lives  the  labourer  pays 
rent  in  shape  of  service — ^sixty  days*  work,  for  instance,  in  the  year, 
to  be  given  at  any  time  when  cMeA  upon.  The  fiirmer  thus  gels 
the  cream  of  his  serfs  labour  for  nothing,  by  calling  upon  faia  to 
work  in  spring  and  harvest  time  when  the  rate  of  wages  is  highest — 
from  two  to  three  'shillings  a  day — ^the  only  rebate  aihywed  hang 
the  midday  meal  which  is  thrown  in  by  the  generous  occupier. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  labourer  is  paid  at  the  usual 
rate  of  wages  in  the  district,  which  seldom  anywhere  in  Ireland  rises 
above  eight  shillings  a  week,  and  is  frequently  much  lower.  In 
cases  of  illness,  care  is  taken  to  deduct  for  any  absence  from  work — 
a  custom  which  I  believe  is  not  rigorously  oiforced  in  Great  Britain. 

During  the  past  few  years  great  stress  has  been  laid  by  the 
advocator  of  the<  tenants  in  Ireland  vipon  the  enormous  amtent  ttf 
improvements  in  the  way  of  ^mountain  reclamation  which  has  bees 
effected  by  the  occupiers  of  the  soil.  I  believe,  on  examination,  it 
will  be  fouaid  that  much  of  'the  improvement  of  land  and  mountain 
reclamation,  relied  upon  by  the  tenant  as  a  reaa&n  for  reduction 
of  rent,  has  actually  been  thd  result  of  the  confiscated  labour  of '^ 
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labouring  olasies.  For  ioBtance)  a  tenant  holds  a  mountain  farm,  for 
mioeh  of  which  he  pays  a  nominal  sum,  perhaps  one  shilling  an 
acre.  He  stripes  the  worst  and  wildest  portion  and  lets  it  out  to  the 
labourers  of  the  district  on  the  following  advantageous  terms.  Thef 
pay  no  rent  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  their  interest 
expires.  The  tenant  provides  limestone  for  the  first  crop  only.  The 
labourer  brings  Mb  own  turf,  breaks  and  bums  the  limestone,  digs 
the  mountain,  brings  manure  up  from  the  lowlands,  and,  after  three 
years'  labour,  makes  the  strip  of  land  in  such  a  state  as  might  be  con- 
sidered sufficiently  good  to  repay  his  outlay  Sf  he  continued  in  posses- 
sion. But  the  mountain  has  been  reclaimed  by  the  poorest  man  in  the 
oommunity  in  order  in  the  end  to  benefit  the  fieirmer.  At  the  close 
of  the  term  the  farmer  enters  into  possession  of  the  land,  whieh  is  now 
fit  for  a  more  advanced  dasd  of  agriculture ;  and  the  labourer  returns 
to  his  cabin  as  poor  and  as  naked  as  before,  having  raised,  perhaps, 
during  his  tenure  sufficient  potatoes  to  provide  for  his  family.  There 
are  laig«  tracts  of  mountain  land  in  the  south-^west  of  Ireland  which 
have  been  reclaimed  by.  the  labouring  classes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers,  who  are  now  exhibiting  these  green  expanses  to  the  Sub- 
Commissioner  as  the  result  of  their  own  toil  and  outlay. 

For  food  and  clothing  the  Irish  labourer  is  sorely  pinched.  The 
average  family  is. five,  more  often  six,  often  eight.  Potatoes  are  the 
stajde  diet.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction  of  the  Champion 
variety,  many  lives  would  have  been  lost  during  the  two  past  winters. 
Indian  meal  has  since  1846  been  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  food 
of  the  agricultural  population,  and  when  well  cooked,  and  eaten  with 
milk,  is  not  unpalatable.  Milk  is,  however,  a  luxury  which  the  Irish 
labourer  not  only  cannot  affi)rd,  but  frequently  cannot  get  if  he  could. 
The  farmer,  especially  in  the  butter  lands,  will  not  sell  new  milk,  as 
the  saying  is,  ^  for  love  or  money.'  The  new  milk  is  reserved  for  the 
dairy,  while  the  sour  milk  goes  to  feed  the  pigs.  The  labourer  must 
drink  his  tea  or  cofiee  without  what  he  calls  <  colouring.'  It  is 
obvious  that  with  a  large  family,  and  weekly  wages  of  eight  to  ten 
shillings  a  week,  the  labourer  cannot  feed  his  fanoily  and  make  any- 
.  thing  over  and  above.  Besides,  he  has  invariably  to  pay  from  a 
*  shilling  to  eighteenpence  a  week  for  his  cabin  ^  and  if  he  is  allowed 
grass  for  a  goat  or  a  cow  from  a  farmer,  he  is  forced  to  pay  exorbi- 
tantly for  it  in  labour. 

And  this  cabin  in  which  poor  Pat  lives — has  it  not  been  pointed 
at  with  the  finger  of  scorn  by  every  traveller  who  has  visited  Ireland  ? 
It  is  too  often  more  of  a  wigwam  than  a. dwelling.  The  roof  of  rotten 
thatch,  or  of  sods  of  earth,  from  which  grow  weeds  of  every  descrip- 
tion, is  not  sufficiently  weatherproof  to  keep  out  the. rain  and  cold  in 
winter.  A  hole  in  the  wall  serves  as  a  window,  but,  stuffed  with 
•straw  or  an  old  garm^at,  it  generally  excludes  the  light,  not  the  bitter 
March  winds.    The  chimney  is  either  too  large  or  too  small,  in 
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either  ease  unable  to  keep  out  the  dense  peat-turf  smoke  which 
leaves  its  odour  for  ever  and  ever  upon  all  and  everything  inside  the 
walls.  In  this  wretched  cabin  exist  the  Irish  labourer  and  his 
family,  his  goat  or  pig,  and  his  fowl.  Huddled  together  in  one  bed 
they  stretch  their  tired  aching  limbs,  and  thus  endeavour  to  seek  in 
sleep  some  forgetfulness  of  their  pitiable  condition.  Is  it  to  be 
marvelled  at  if  the  men  who  endure  such  physical  ills  take  pleasure 
in  secret  societies,  and  engage  recklessly  in  any  plans  laid  before  them 
for  revolutionising  a  society  under  which  they  lead  such  inezoraUj 
miserably  lives  ? 

No  one  has  ever  ventured  to  say  that  the  farmers  have  endea- 
voured to  alleviate  one  whit  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  One  of 
the  national  papers  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  brutal 
callousness  of  the  farmer  in  his  dealings  with  his  serfe  :— 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  1880,  some  labourero  who  worked  for  a  large  &nDer, 
and  who  had  dwellings  on  his  lands  (for  which  they  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  2^.  each) 
found  that  their  thatched  roofs  admitted  rain  at  all  points — in  many  phees  the 
rafters  and  laths  were  grinning  through  the  straw.  They  went  in  a  body  to  their 
employer  and  landlord  and  hegged  of  him  to  give  them  straw,  when  they  would 
do  the  work  of  thatching  themselves,  and  at  their  own  cost.  The  man  had  tons 
of  straw  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  his  stackyard  which  was  almost  in  his  way, 
but  his  answer  was  to  threaten  his  men  with  dismissal  from  their  employmoit. 
This  is  no  solitary  instance  of  callousness  on  the  part  of  the  iarmers  towards  the 
interests  of  their  labourers.  They  must  now  be  well  aware  that  the  day  has  gone 
by  for  such  conduct  to  be  tolerated ;  they  will  be  the  veriest  madmen  if  they  refuse 
to  assist  their  workmen.  We  shall  show  next  week  that  they  can  do  so  without 
loss,  or  prospect  of  loss,  to  themselves. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Dublin  press  of  recent  date  likewise 
gives  an  instance  of  farmer  tyranny : — 

Fabxers  as  Laitdlobds. 

To  the  Editor  of  'United  Ireland: 

Dear  Sir, — While  Irish  landlordism  by  the  horrors  of  its  evictions  and  cmeltifis 
is  now  prominently  before  the  gaze  of  tiie  civilised  world  and  stands  condeumed 
as  the  source  of  many  of  the  miseries  that  presently  afflict  this  unhappy  country, 
might  1  trouble  you  in  the  interests  of  suffering  humanity  to  give  publicity  in  your 
patriotic  paper  to  two  cases  of  eviction,  not  of  landlordism,  but  of  fumerism,  as 
revolting  in  thdr  character  as  any  that  have  been  heard  of  in  connection  wi&  land- 
lord tyranny?  On  Thursday,  the  Idth  inst,  John  Mahoney,  farmer,  Foxhall,with 
bailiffs  and  police,  cast  upon  the  roadside  two  of  his  labourers  and  their  families — 
namely,  John  Purcell,  his  wife  and  father,  a  delicate  old  man ;  and  Timothy  Oonin, 
wife,  and  five  children,  one  of  whom  has  been  ailing  eince  her  birth.  Fortunately 
for  the  former,  Mr.  John  Murphy,  Mahoney's  landlord,  through  sheer  oompassknu 
sheltered  them  in  one  of  his  out-offices,  where  they  are  at  present  \  bat  as  for  the 
latter,  they  are  still  where  Mahoney  placed  them,  quite  exposed  to  the  cold  and  in- 
cessant rains  which  have  come.  What  makes  this  singularly  harsh  is  the  fact  that 
those  men,  when  they  found  that  Mahoney  (on  account  ofthe  extra  hire  which  he, 
in  common  with  the  other  farmers  of  the  country,  agreed  to  give,  bat  which  he 
did  not  give  till  the  eviction)  had  no  idea  of  employing  them,  offered  to  pay  what* 
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ever  rent  any  two  men  would  think  proper  to  put  on  them ;  but '  lie  would  have  no 
rent — they  should  leave  his  hpuses.' — ^I  am^  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

COBNSLITJB  O'REGASr, 

Toames,  Kilmichael,  July  15, 1882.  Hon.  Sec.  Kilmichael  Labour  League. 

The  result  of  these  physical  conditions  is  that  the  mortality,  espe- 
cially amongst  the  children  of  the  labourers,  springs  invariably  from 
insufficiency  of  nourishing  food.  The  constitution  of  the  Irishman 
ais  a  rule  is  first  rate — he  can  work  hard  and  well  on  comparatively  a 
small  amount  of  food  if  good.  But  even  with  an  iron  constitution  the 
constant  strain  on  body  and  mind,  and  the  effect  of  a  damp  climate 
on  a  frame  exposed  perpetually  to  the  air,  bring  many  an  Irish 
agricultural  labourer  to  an  untimely  grave.  He  becomes  an  invalid 
on  the  dispensary  doctor*s  list,  another  pauper  is  added  to  the 
relieving  officer's  list,  and  he  finally  dies  miserably  in  the  public 
workhouse.    Well  may  the  Fenian  bard  sing  at  early  mom — 

The  hour  has  come,  arise,  ye  lowly, 

Your  children's  cries  forbid  you  rest, 
Your  miseries  call  with  voice  unholy. 

To  bare  again  your  weary  breast ; 
To  strain  again  the  iron  sinew, 
And  bend  the  pale  and  drooping  brow : 
Awake,  ye  sons  of  Labour,  now, 
Your  hapless  task  it  must  continue. 

^Tis  mom,  'tis  morn,  ye  slaves ; 

The  returning  hour  has  come ; 
Work  on,  work  on,  the  whole  day  long — 
Your  life's  eternal  sum. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  material  wants  of  the  Irish  labourers, 
they  have  a  higher  sense  of  honesty  than  the  class  above  them.  To 
steal  or  pilfer  their  neighbours*  or  their  employers'  goods  is  considered 
a  disgrace,  while  their  first  impulse  is  to  help  their  fellow-labourer  in 
times  of  sickness  or  death.  There  is  an  intelligence,  too,  amongst 
them  of  a  very  high  order.  The  intellectual  qualities  which  their 
children  have  everywhere  displayed  when  educated,  prove  beyond  all 
doubt  that  they  are  worthy  of  being  raised  in  the  social  scale,  and 
relieved  from  the  degradation  and  demoralisation  which  of  necessity 
follow  in  the  train  of  physical  want. 

In  Irish  politics  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer  has  taken  consi- 
derable part  ever  since  the  days  of  Fenianism  in  1863-67.  In  con- 
junction with  the  artisans  of  the  towns  and  villages,  the  farm 
labourers  formed  the  backbone  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  and  were 
the  radii  of  the  revolutionary  circles  in  every  district.  In  this  they 
were  only  the  natural  reflex  of  their  labouring  brethren  in  America. 
Their  influence  has  been  eagerly  canvassed  and  felt  in  every  election 
and  political  movement  for  the  past  fifteen  years ;  and  as  imcompromis- 
ing  Nationalists  (or,  in  plain  English,  Fenians),  they  have  been  feared 
by  both  the  priests  and  the  farmers.    At  the  commencement  of  the 
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Land  League  moveniezit  in  1879,  the  ^ttew  depatiore,'  as  it  was 
called,  in  Lrieh  national  politics,  was  looked  upon  with  giave  snspidoa 
and  decided  aversion  by  the  older  and  more  thorough-going  National- 
ists, and  it  was  only  after  a  great  deal  of  management  and  diplomacy 
that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  succeeded  in  first  disarming  suspicion,  and 
preventing  open  opposition,  and  finally  obtaining  the  active  support 
of  the  party  to  which  the  agricultuntl  labourers  and  viUage  axtisans 
have  always  been  attached.  This  being  understood,  it  is  not  hard  to 
see  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  to  do  something  for  the  rank  and  file  of  their  army  of  agitation* 
It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  innumerable  Sunday  demon- 
strations of  the  Land  League,  firom  the  first  meeting  in  Irishtown  ia 
1879  down  to  the  very  last  before  its  suppression  in  1881,  owed  their 
impulse  and  numbers  to  the  presence  of  the  labouring  classes.  In 
Gonnaught  especially,  where  Davitt  commenced  his  operations,  he 
found  ready  to  his  hand  tens  of  thousands  of  migratory  labourers, 
who  had  been  disappointed  of  their  annual  harvest  work  in  England. 
To  their  regular  attendance  and  example  he  owed  the  first  and  most 
important  successes  of  his  organisations,  and  he  has  himself  fireqneatly 
confessed  his  political  indebtedness  to  the  labouring  classes. 

An  interesting  Parliamentary  paper  has  been  issued  this  year 
over  the  signature  of  Dr.  Grimshaw,  the  Irish  Registrar^General, 
relating  to  the  migratory  agricultural  labourers  of  Ireland.  In  1880 
an  attempt  was  first  made  to  collect  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
many  persons  who  leave  their  homes^  especially  in  the  Western  and 
North-Westem  districts,  to  assist  in  the  English  and  Scotch  agricul- 
tural operations. 

The  proportion  which  the  migratory  labourer  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation resident  in  the  districts  from  which  they  come  is  interesting. 
The  proportion  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  but  3*9  per  1,000.  In 
Gonnaught  it  is  19*4  per  1,000,  in  Ulster  it  is  2-0,  in  Leioster 
it  is  0*6,  and  in  Munster  0*3.  The  social  position  of  the  labourer 
in  Munster,  where  he  forms  principally  a  stay-at*home  class,  is  quits 
as  bad  as  that  of  the  migratory  labourer  in  Ulster  and  Gonnaught.  I 
received  the  following  communication  on  the  labour  question  firom  a 
resident  gentleman  in  county  Kerry,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  what  he  says  of  Kerry  is  doubt- 
less true  of  the  rest  of  Munster : — 

As  to  the  labour  question,  nothing  could  be  in  a  worse  position  than  it  is  in 
this  county.  The  labourers  are  charged  exorbitant  rents  ^r  their  houses  and 
land.  They  pay  dO«.  a  year  for  a  house  that  does  not  take  10/.  to  pat  up,  and  the 
farmers  charge  them  four  times  their  own  rent  for  any  land  they  may  have ;  added 
to  this,  there  is  not  constant  work  all  the  year  round.  They  are  emj4oyed  only  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  and  they  pay  the  rent  of  their  houses  in  work.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  they  are  not  tenants  but  caretakers,  and  they  can  be  turned  out  at 
petty  sessions  on  four  days'  notice,  without  a  shilling  compensation ;  while  the 
small  farmer,  who  is  no  higher  in  the  social  scale  than  the  labourer,  has  got  fibcity 
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of  tenure  at  a  rent  to  be  decided  l>7  QoTemment.  Surely  the  labourer  should  be 
put  in  the  same  position  and  have  bia  house  and  land  valued  by  the  Commissioners, 
whether  he  pays  for  it  in  rent  or  in  labour.  If  you  give  the  fanner  land  at  a  rent 
which  he  can  pay,  whether  he  works  well  or  ill,  in  all  equity  the  principle  must  be 
extended  to  .secure  the  labourer  a  fair  day's  wages^  whether  he  works  or  idles. 

The  following  letter  gives  an  illustration  of  the  above  description : — 

Fabjibbs'  JusncB  to  xheib  Labovbebs. 

To  the  Editor  of '  United  Ireland: 

Sir, — ^It  may  be  interesting  for  a  good  many  persons  to  know  how  some  fanners 
treat  their  labourers.  My  father  has  held  a  cabin — a  bohawn — and  half  an  acre 
of  land  from  Mrs.  0*SulIivan,  of  Ardiwale,  Scartaglin,  county  Kerry,  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  he  has  paid  for  it  in*  work  ninety  days  per  year,  and  works  at  7d. 
per  day.  Of  course,  it  has  taken  him  all  the  year  round  to  pay  this  ninety  days 
and  cultivate  his  half  acre,  together  with  other  little  necessaries.  In  this  way  he 
has  toiled  and  managed  to  maintain  a  family  of  five  or  six  persons.  Now  he  is  old — 
seventy  years — and  unable  to  work.  He  bus  been  anointed  for  death.  His 
children  gave  him  money  to  pay  for  his  tenement.  He  offers  his  mistress  ninety 
times  7d.,  or  21, 12«.  Qd,  in  money.  No,  she  won*t  accept  it ;  she  must  get  her 
work.  And  she  summonses  him  to  petty  sessions  twice  for  ninety  days  at  1«.  Qd. 
per  day — 6/.  15».,  and  puts  him  to  1/.  10«.  costs.  There  is  an  appeal  to  quarter 
sessions.  She  stiU  insists  on  getting  Is,  Qd,  per  day;  and  the  barrister,  taking  a 
more  lenient  view,  allows  her  at  the  rate  of  9d,  a  day,  and  decrees  for  it  accord- 
ingly, putting  the  labourer  to  21.  6s,  more  costs. — Yours,  Sec,, 

May  1, 1883.  CoBNEiirs  Bbosvait. 

The  social  position  of  the  Irish  migratory  labourers  throughout 
Ireland  is  best  discovered  by  the  amount  of  land  that  they  hold.  In 
Gonnaught  they  hold  land  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  elsewhere, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  percentage,  for  each  of  the  four  provinces,  of 
the  class  who  do  not  hold  land,  being  Connaught  59*65,  Ulster  67'34, 
Leinster  76*31,  Munster  79*35.  From  the  table  on  next  page,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  seen  what  is  the  class  of  cottier  tenants  that  form  the  * 
bulk  of  the  migratory  herd. 

It  wa6,  in  fact,  this  curious  and  characteristic  class  of  the  Irish 
agricultural  population  that  brought  the  Land  Act  of  1881  *  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics.'  Whether  the  Irish  labourer  is  migra- 
tory or  stationary  he  is  equally  badly  housed,  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
the  description  I  have  already  given  of  his  physical  condition  is  true 
in  every  province,  though  doubtless  in  Leinster  his  lot  is  oast  in  plea- 
santer  lines.  What  has  the  labourer  done  to  better  his  prospects  ? 
The  history  of  his  efibrts  is  brief. 

As  far  back  as  the  14th  of  August  1373  the  labourers  of  Ireland 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  their  condition  and  grievances  before  the 
public.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  about  that  time 
was  formed  by  a  few  energetic  men  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Limerick,  and  cards  of  membership  were  printed,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Butt,  M.P.,  figured  as  president  of  the 
association.    A  convention  was  held  on  the  15th  of  August  1873  at 
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Kanturk  to  inaugurate  the  new  movement.  The  moving  spirits  of  the 
meeting  were  Archdeacon  O^Began,  P.P.  (who  presided),  Mr.  P.  F. 
Johnson  of  Kanturk  (secretary),  Mr.  Nunan  of  Kanturk,  Mr.  P.  J. 
Smjth,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Upton  of  Ardagh.  There  also  attended 
as  delegates  from  the  English  Agricultural  Labourers'  Association, 
Messrs.  Joseph  Arch,  E.  Taylor  of  Leamington,  Ward,  and  O'Leary. 
About  3,000  persons  assembled,  the  day  being  a  holiday,  and  numerous 
speeches  were  made  setting  forth  the  miserable  plight  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.  Mr.  Butt,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Smyth,  M.P.,  spoke  to  the 
resolution  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  required  Ins- 
table IV. — Showing,  by  Provinces,  the  Number  of  Migratory  Agriculturd  Laiaurer», 

not   Landholders;  also  the  Number  having   Land^  and   the  Area  of  tkeir 

Holdings, 


ClftMificAtlon  of  Holding!  in  Statute  Acres 


No.     of     migmtory     agricultural 
labourers,  not  landholders 

No.  having — 

Holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre 
Do.      above  1\  ^to  /2  acres 


Protixc£9 


Ldnster 


683 


Mnnater 


I  I 

Ulster  j  Coananghk 


Totiaor 


309 


2,480 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


tf 
n 


3 

4 

15 


ft 
tt 
if 


Total  No.  not  exceeding  6  acres 


19 
28 
18 
15 
19 


Holdings  above  5 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ff 

w 
ft 

19 


10 
15 
20 
25 
30 


|5 


'10  acres 

15 

20 

25 

30 

40 


above  40  acres  . 


» 
ft 
tf 
ff 
>» 


Gross  total 


90 

36 

27 

12 

4 

1 


13 

14 

11 

6 

1 


7 

27 

45 

91 

111 


9,788 


13^220 


56 
107 
145 
235 
266 


45 

9 
11 
8 
4 
4 
6 
9 


281 

481 
201 
107 
41 
30 
24 
38 


764 


465  13,683 


809 

2,337 
1,871 
945 
285 
195 
111 
69 


95 
176 
219 
347 
397 


1,234 

2^863 
2,110 
1,072 
331 
2S0 
141 
118 


16,410 


21,322 


lative  interference.  It  was  evident,  however,  from  the  tenor  of  the 
speeches  reported  that  the  chief  object  of  the  members  of  Parliament 
who  spoke  and  wrote  letters  of  apology  was  to  forward  the  cause  of 
Home  Bule  rather  than  do  anything  practical  to  benefit  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.  In  any  case  the  movement  was  only  temporary.  The 
farmers  doubtless  discountenanced  it  from  motives  of  envy  and  fear, 
while  the  clergy  generally  took  no  interest  in  the  question.  Indeed 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  movements  of  the  leaders  of  the  Inter- 
national Workmen's  Association  at  this  time  tended  very  much  to 
the  extinction  of  the  Irish  labourers'  agitation.  The  Catholic  clergy, 
fearful  of  any  secret  Continental  propaganda,  set  their  fkces  against 
a  labourers'  union,  and  thus  the  subject  first  languished,  and,  finally, 
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disappeared  from  the  politics  of  the  day.  One  more  attempt  was 
made  to  repeat  the  convention  in  1874.  A  proposal  was  made  to 
bold  a  second  convention  in  Maryborough,  but  it  fell  to  the  ground 
for  want  of  support. 

In  1879  the  migratory  labourers  of  the  West  of  Ireland  were 
disappointed  of  their  usual  harvest  work  in  England  owing  to  the 
bad  season.  They  were  in  want  of  work,  and  were  ready  to  turn  their 
hands  to  anything  that  promised  relief  from  present  care,  plus  a  little 
excitement.  Mr.  Davitt  organised  these  agricultural  masses  with 
assiduity,  and  the  result  was  the  '  West  was  awake '  to  the  necessity 
of  a  Land  Act  long  before  any  other  portion  of  the  country.  In  the 
same  way  throughout  Ireland  the  labourers  took  up  the  Land  League 
programme,  and  were  foremost  in  pres:dng  on  it^t  policy  in  all  its 
branches. 

On  the  3rd  of  October  1880  a  meeting  was  held  at  Ardagh, 
county  of  Limerick,  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  old  promoters 
of  the  Kanturk  Convention  of  1873,  when  a  Labourers'  League  was 
formed  which  was  duly  heralded  to  the  public  by  the  secretary  in  the 
following  letter  to  the  Freeman's  Joui^ial : — 

The  Ladgurebs*  League. 

To  the  Editor, 

Ardagh,  co.  I^imerick,  October  ISfh. 

Sir, — Allow  me  through  the  columns  of  your  popular  journal  to  announce  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern  the  formation  of  a  Labourers*  League  hereon  last  Sunday, 
having  for  its  object  a  more  definite  pronouncement  on  that  question  which  so  con- 
cerns him,  and  which  Ls  »o  lukewarmly  handled  by  the  Land  Leaguers.  The  step 
18  oEe  which  we  have  not  hastily  taken.  We  have  eagerly  watched  throughout 
the  present  agitation  for  that  advocacy  which  the  poor  labourera^  claims  demand ; 
we  have  heard  it  asserted,  even  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Kanturk,  at  a  meeting  held 
here  two  weeks  ago,  that  the  solution  of  the  farmers*  question  is  of  more  vital  im- 
portance, and  requires  to  be  settled  first.  Admitting  it  is  of  more  vital  importance, 
is  the  British  Parliament  to  be  asked  to  nullify  thos3  titles  which  it  is  hoped  it  will 
give  the  farmer  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  place  of  a  little  house  to  his  unfortunate 
countryman,  perhaps  to  his  own  kith  and  kin,  who,  by  higher  and  holier  titles,  owns 
that  ground  ?  Or  are  they  still  to  be  calculated  among  the  surplus  population, 
destined  to  be  hunted  with  a  vengeance,  to  break  in  other  lands  the  exile*s  hard- 
won  crust  ?  No !  and  for  the  furtherance  of  that  No  !  we  call  on  all  the  children 
of  toil  who  boast  of  industry's  welted  hand — the  relics  and  the  mastless  hulk  of  a 
nigh -wrecked  nationhood — to  organise  within  such  lines  as  will  not  jar  with  the 
Land  Leaguers*  policy,  and  become  their  own  advocates,  and  show  to  the  world 
we  are  possessed  of  su^cient  intelligence  as  not  to  be  the  instruments  of  baffled 
landlordism,  or  the  dupes  of  designing  knaves. — I  remain,  sir,  yours  truly, 

William  C.  Uptoit,  Secretary. 

.  Very  little  was  heard  of  the  labourers  during  the  years  1880-81, 
although  in  Tipperary,  Cork,  and  Limerick  branches  had  been  formed. 
Now  and  then  letters  appeared  in  tha  public  press  expressing  the 
indignation  of  those  supporters  of  the  Land  League  at  the  neglect 
and  ingratitude  of  the  farming  classes.     At  the  convention  held  in 
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Dnhlini  September  1881,  Mr,  Pamell  had  promised  to  hend  a 
labourers'  movement.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  fellow 
prisoners  were  let  out  of  gaol  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  that 
the  chorus  of  discontent  grew  too  loud  to  be  ignored.  3Ir.  Justin 
McCarthy  had  shown  his  concern  towards  the  labourers  in  Parliaoooit 
by  demanding  a  Soyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of 
the  farm  labourers,  a  request  which  Mr.  Gladstone: had  refused.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  labourers  were  not  to  be  denied.  The 
Labour  League  quietly  spread  throughout  Munster,  and  its  leaden 
began  to  make  themselves  knovm  personally  to  the  farmers  in  a  way 
by  no  means  calcuktted  to  endear  them  to  that  most  selfish  body* 
The  following  letter  from  two  labourers  in  Tipperary  gives  a  very  good 
description  of  the  modus  operandi^  and  the  expectations  held  out  to 
them  of  success : — 

Fabhers  a27i>  Laboitbebs. 
To  the  Editor  of  <  United  Ireland: 

Moycarkey,  Thorles,  May  Sth,  1S82. 

Sir, — Some  four  months  since  we  initiated  in  tliis  parish  the  l&bour  moreaient, 
our  reasonable  demands  being  that  every  farmer  holding  thirty  acres  should  give 
to  each  labourer  a  half-acre  at  the  same  rent  as  he  pays  himselfl  We  formed  oai>- 
selves  into  deputations,  and  waited  on*  them  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  he 
willing  to  comply,  when  nearly  every  farmer  in  the  parish  at  once  cheerfully  con- 
sented. We  were  so  elated  that  we  began  to  entertain  the  most  sanguine  an- 
ticipations. Your  readers  will  scarcely  belicTe  that  out  of  a  very  extensife  pari^ 
comprised  wholly  of  farmers,  only  eleven  or  twelve  have  as  yet  given  the  half-acie 
plot,  though  the  National  Convention  unanimously  recommended  them  to  do  so, 
and  notwithstanding  that  this  branch  of  the  Land  League,  unsolicited  by  us,  passed 
a  resolution,  before  the  Convention  was  held  at  all,  giving  a  half-acre  to  each 
labourer  in  the  parish.  And  yet  some  of  the  farmers  who  have  refused  are  the 
very  men  who  passed  that  resolution.  But  words  fail  to  express  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  eleven  or  twelve  who  have  given  the  half-acre,  for  we  feel  sure  that 
it  Ss  from  purely  patriotic  motives,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  duty  they  owe  thdr 
country  and  its  leaders,  that  they  have  thus  given  in  part  to  us  what  themselves 
have  largely  received  through  the  efforts  of  the  Land  League. 

In  the  townland  of  Galbooley,  where  there  are  nine  or  ten  large  &rmers  tad 

only  one  labourer  to  be  supplied,  yet  not  one  of  them  would  give  him  a  half-aere 

of  land,  nor  even  a  conacre.    But  let  it  not  bo  understood  that  we  throw  out  this 

as  giving  a  description  in  general  of  the  Moycarkey  farmers.    Feeling  keenly,  as 

we  do,  our  enslaved  condition,  seeing  with  what  indifierence,  if  not  contempt,  we 

are  treated  by  so  many  farmers,  and  knowing  that  our  cause  is  both  honest, 

reasonable,  and  just,  surely  it  is  trying  on  our  patience  to  keep  within  the  nataoinal 

ranks,  fighting  the  good  fight  with  the  farmers,  until  is  reached  the  ultimate  goal 

of  our  legislative  independence. — Thanking  you  once  more  for  your  powerfoi 

advocacy  on  our  behalf,  we  are,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Thoi£1b  Rtan. 

Patbicx  Kevhedt. 

It  was  clear  the  farmers  did  not  care  in  the  least  to  share  vith 
the  labourers  the  goods  the  gods  had  provided  for  them  through  a 
Liberal  Government.     There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  ol^n  some 
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more  potent  ad vooacy  than  a  deptitation  of  two  ploughmen.  Happily 
for  the  labourers  the  exigencies  of  Irish  politicians  have  gained  them 
that  advocacy.  Professor  G-eorge  indeed  declares  the  new  interest 
exhibited  by  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  to  be  merely  a  piece  of 
political  diplomacy.  He  describes  it  as  ^  the  taking  into  the  Parlia- 
mentary camp  and  the  putting  under  Conservative  control  of  a 
movement  that  would  have  become  very  Radical,  and  might  have 
become  veiy  troublesome.  At  best  it  is  the  attempt  to  balance 
one  class  movement  by  another  class  movement.' 

The  Land  League  organ,  United  Ireland,  pressed  their  demands 
for  several  weeks  during  the  summer  in  a  vigorous  manner,  and  thus 
the  case  for  the  labourers  was  ably  stated,  and  finally  adopted  by  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party.  The  organisation  known  as  the  Irish 
Labour  and  Industrial  Union  was  formally  founded  in  Dublin  on 
August  21,  1882,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.Parnell  himself,  who  read 
the  following  address : — 

To  THB  LaBOTTBEBB  AND  AbTISANS  OF  IbELA^D. 

FeUow-Goimtrymen, — ^With  the  lessons  of  the  past  three  years  before  our  eyes, 
and  fully  reminded  that  unity,  energy,  and  lawful  organisation  are  all-sufficient  to 
accompUsh  the  objects  upon  which  the  Irish  people  have  set  theb  hearts,  we  have 
determined  to  found  an  association  which  shall  extend  to  the  interests  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  Irish  population  those  objects  which  have  hitherto  proved 
so  fruitful  in  the  direction  of  land  reform.    By  general  consent  the  moment  has 
come  when,  without  detriment  to  the  movement  for  the  destruction  of  the  feudal 
system  of  land  tenure,  a  great  national  eiSbrt  should  be  made  to  harmonise  the 
interests  of  the  trades  and  workmen  of  the  towns  and  the  labourers  of  the  country 
in  an  orgamsation  to  which  each  class  might  look  for  material  benefit,  and  all 
classes  for  national  regeneration.    The  labourers  have  our  urgent  and  acknowledged 
claim  in  this  respect.    Legislators  recognise  that  their  lot  is  unendurable,  and  that 
the  clumsy  legislation  which  has  sought  to  remedy  it  must  be  altogether  remodelled^ 
Their  privations,  their  patience,  their  unselfish  national  spirit  are  proclaimed  every- 
where.   To  their  co-operation  whatever  benefits  the  agitation  of  the  last  few  years- 
has  secured,  are,  in  a  large  degree,  admitted  to  be  due.    Their  co-operation  is  in- 
dispensable to  any  further  measure  of  agrarian  reform.    In  prudence,  no  less  than 
in  common  gratitude,  the  national  credit  is  pledged  to  securing  for  the  Irisht 
labourers  some  such  amelioration  in  their  own  condition  as  they  have  so  loyally 
striven  to  bring  about  in  the  condition  of  the  tenant-farmers.    As  the  first  portioni 
of  our  work  we  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  tenant-farmers  who  have  obtained  much,, 
and  can  obtain  more,  through  the  exertions  of  the  labourers ;  and  to  the  industrial 
classes,  who  vnll  by-and-by  require  the  aid  of  the  labourers  in  making  the  Irish 
trade  revival  a  great  and  all-pervading  national  movement,  to  join  us  in  obtaining^ 
for  the  labourers  of  Ireland  the  following  benefits : — 1st.  To  secure  for  the  labourers* 
plots  of  gpround  and  improved  dwellings,  and  generally  more  favourable  treatment 
from  their  employers.    2nd.  To  obtain  such  an  alteration  in  the  present  laws  as 
will  favour  and  fiidlitate  the  acquirement  of  land  by  labourers,  and  the  building  of 
suitable  dweUings  thereon«    Srd.  To  obtain  the  Parliamentary  sufirage  and  a  share 
in  the  local  govemmient  of  their  counties  for  the  labouring  dasses.    4th.  To  en- 
courage native  industries  and  manufactures  which  will  enlax^  the  field  of  employ-  • 
ment    We  trust  it  will  be  seen  that  the  interests  of  all  flections  of  the  Irish 
population  fie  in  a  strenuous  and  cordial  support  of  these  moderate  claims ;  and  a 
decision  has  been  made  in  a  high  and  authoritative  quartdr  that  the  condition  of 
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the  labourers  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  immediate  future  by  diatizict  and 
separate  legislation.    We  would  impzess  upon  the  Irish  people  that  the  charaetar 
of  that  legislation,  for  good  or  evil,  will  be  determined  by  the  attitude  of  the 
labourers  themselves,  and  by  the  spirit  in  which  their  claims  are  approved  moderated 
and  sustained  by  the  whole  force  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland.    To  all  who  desire 
the  welfare  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  strength  of  the  Irish  nation ;  to  those  who 
believe  that  labour  has  its  own  rights,  and  that  serfdom  is  not  the  national  condition 
of  the  labourers ;  to  the  friends  of  human  liberty  all  the  world  over-^we  look  for 
help  in  this  movement ;  most  of  all  to  those  of  our  own  race,  here  or  elsewhere, 
who  would  wish  to  see  Ireland  the  home  of  an  industrious,  prosperous,  and  free 
people. 

The  Land  Act  of  1881  contained  tbc  following  clause  bearing  on 
the  labourers'  question  : — 

Sec.  31  (subeec.  1).  The  Treasury  may  authorise  the  Board  of  Works  to  ad- 
vance from  time  to  time  out  of  any  moneys  in  their  hands  to  companies,  if  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  security,  such  sums  as  the  Treasury  think  expedient,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  reclamation  or  improvement  of  waste  or  uncultivated  land  or  fore- 
shores, drainage  of  land,  or  for  building  of  labourers'  dwellings,  or  any  other  works 
of  agricultural  improvement. 

2.  The  Treasury  may  order  the  Board  of  Works  to  make  advances  for  like  pur- 
poses to  an  occupier  of  land,  when  satisfied  that  the  tenancy  or  other  secoiity 
which  he  may  have  to  offer  is  such  as  to  ensure  repayment  of  principal  and  interast 
within  such  number  of  years  as  the  Treasury  may  fix,  or  when  the  landJord  joins 
the  occupier  in  giving  such  security. 

Commenting  upon  this,  Mr.  Parnell  criticised  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Works  in  the  matter,  alleging  that  the  rules  of  that  Board 
liad  made  the  clause  inoperative,  less  than  lOOZ.  having  been  refused 
as  a  loan,  whereas  suitable  labourers'  cottages  could  have  been  built 
for  much  less.  Subsequently  Mr.  Parnell  made  the  following  remarks, 
which  are  interesting  as  denoting  future  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  party  in  the  matter  of  the  labourers : — 

During  the  discussions  on  the  Land  Act  of  last  year,  and  during  the  pixweed- 
ings  of  the  Convention,  I  pointed  out  that  in  my  judgment  tlie  labourer  ought  to 
be  independent  of  his  employer,  so  far  as  his  house  and  little  plot  of  ground  was 
concerned  (applause),  and  that  no  mere  tenure  of  half  an  acre  of  land  from  his  im- 
mediate employer  could  be  deemed  to  be  a  satisfactory  solution,  or  anythii^  moie 
than  an  attempt  at  a  temporary  solution,  of  the  labour  difficulty  (hear).  One  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  convention  pointed  to  the  formation  of  county  boards 
of  local  government,  with  power  to  buy  land  and  to  erect  houses  on  that  land  for 
the  use  of  labourers  in  suitable  localities  throughout  Ireland  as  a  very  much  pre- 
ferable course  for  adoption  than  that  of  asking  the  farmers  to  detach  from  their 
holdings  half-acre  plots  which  the  Land  Act  requires  them  to  do.  I  think  still 
that  we  shall  not  have  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  pressing  difficulty  until  we 
have  local  authorities  of  a  representative  character,  in  the  election  of  whom  the 
labourers  would  share,  who  would  have  the  power  to  take  possession  compulsorily 
of  land  in  suitable  situations  for  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes  (applause).  In 
this  way  the  labourers  would  be  independent  of  their  employers — the  farmezs — so 
far  as  the  roof  over  their  head  and  the  plot  of  land  necessary  to  grow  vegetaUes 
for  their  families  would  go.  I  should  also  hope  that  by  extending  that  piincipk 
of  compulsory  purchase  of  land  we  might  be  able  to  deal  even  in  a  more  extensive 
manner  with  the  question  of  the  labourers ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  I  would  eanestly 
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exhort  both  classes — labourers  and  farmers — to  be  mutually  tolerant  of  each  other 
(hear,  hear).  To  the  farmers  I  would  say — give  to  the  labourers  the  half-acre  of 
ground  they  are  asking  fi*om  you ;  and  to  the  labourers  I  would  say — do  not  push 
your  claims  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  moderation,  and  do  not  advocate 
those  claims  in  any  way  which  would  be  considered  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  or  in  any  way  which  would  be  objectionable  in  its  spirit  or  in  ita  manner 
to  the  farmers  irom  whom  you  are  asking  these  concessions  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Parnell,  however,  forgot  to  mention  a  very  important  little 
Act  of  Parliament  which  was  passed  late  in  the  last  session,  entitled 
'  An  Act  to  amend  and  extend  the  Provisions  relating  to  Labourers' 
Cottages  and  Allotments  of  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881 '  (45 
and  46  Vict.,  cap.  60).  Under  this  Act  power  is  given  to  the  Land 
Commission,  where  agreement  is  come  to  between  landlord  and 
tenant  to  fix  a  fair  rent,  to  make  an  order  as  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  labourers  employed  on  the  holding.  This  includes  the  fixing 
the  terms  as  to  rent.  The  penalty  for  the  non-compliance  with  such 
an  order  of  the  Land  Commission  is  \L  for  every  week  during 
which  such  order  is  not  complied  with,  recoverable  summarily  before 
two  justices,  but  upon  '  the  complaint  of  the  labourer.' 

With  regard  to  the  building  of  houses  for  the  labourers  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Acts  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  44,  and  30  Vict.  c.  2%^ 
the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging-houses  and  Dwellings  Act  (Ireland), 
1866,  and  the  Act  amending  them,  provide  facilities  for  loans  for  the 
erection  or  alteration  and  adaptation  of  buildings  to  be  used  as 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes. 

The  demands  of  the  Irish  labourers  have  been  now  adopted  by 
the  leaders  of  the  National  party,  and  were  incorporated  into  the 
programme  of  the  Irish  National  League. on  October  17,  1882.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  of  them  are  carried  into  effect. 

There  are,  however,  certain  differences  in  the  English  and  Irish 
Poor  Law  which  bear  with  great  hardship  upon  the  Irish  labomrer, 
and  which,  strange  to  say,  the  sympathetic  leaders  of  the  Irish  party 
have  not  mentioned  in  their  list  of  labourers'  grievances. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  contemplated  union 
rating,  but  the  electoral  division  rating  was  introduced  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Under  this  system  there  is  great  temptation  to 
drive  labourers  into  the  towns,  so  that  the  burden  of  their  support 
from  the  land  may  be  evaded.  It  was  to  obviate  this  temptation  to 
such  pressure  on  the  labouring  classes  in  England  that  the  system  of 
union  instead  of  parochial  rating  has  been  adopted.  The  chief 
differences  between  the  Irish  and  English  Poor  Law  are  as  follows : — 

1.  In  England  the  guardians  can  grant  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  persons 
in  any  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity.  (This  power  is  additional  to  that 
given  in  both  countries  to  the  relieving  officer.) 

In  Ireland  the  only  case  of  this  kind  proTided  for  is  that  of  persons  evicted 
from  their  dwellings,  to  whom,  by  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  47  (1848),  the  guardians  can 
give  outdoor  relief  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  month. 
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2.  In  England  the  goardians  can  grant  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  yoBooa  in 
case  of  any  sickness,  accident,  or  bodily  or  mental  infirmity  affecting  eitiier  llieiii- 
selves  or  any  of  their  family. 

In  Ireland  the  guardians  are  not  permitted  to  grant  it  (snpposiDg  the  work- 
house not  full  or  infected)  except  in  case  of  the  head  of  the  family  himself  bong 
disabled  by  severe  sickness  or  serious  accident. 

3.  In  England  an  able-bodied  person  may  obtain  outdoor  relief  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying,  wholly  or  partially,  the  expenses  of  the  burial  of  any  member  of  his 
family. 

In  Ireland  no  such  power  exists. 

4.  To  all  widows  the  guardians  may  in  England  grant  outdoor  relief  during 
ih»  first  six  months  of  their  widowhood. 

In  Ireland  the  guardians  cannot  do  so. 

5.  In  England  outdoor  relief  may  be  granted  at  any  time  to  a  widow  baving 
one  legitimate  child  depending  on  her. 

In  Ireland  the  guardians  cannot  grant  it  to  a  widow,  unless  she  have  at  least 
two  legitimate  children  depending  on  her. 

6.  In  England  outdoor  relief  may  be  granted  to  tiie  family  of  any  person  con- 
fined in  a  gaol  or  other  place  of  safe  custody  (which  latter  phrase  will  include 
lunatics). 

In  Ireland  there  is  no  such  power. 

7.  In  England  outdoor  relief  may  be  granted  to  the  wife  and  childreo  of  any 
soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  in  Her  Majesty's  service. 

In  Ireland  (which  furnishes  no  small  proportion  of  such  servanta  of  the  Grown) 
such  reHef  cannot  be  given. 

8.  In  England  outdoor  relief  may  be  allowed  for  the  children  of  non-resident 
persons,  when  those  children  reside  with  their  mothers  within  the  union ;  and  thus 
provision  is  made  for  families  deserted  by  their  natural  heads. 

In  Ireland  the  guardians  have  no  such  power. 

AU  these  dififerences  bear  chiefly  upon  the  labouring  classes  in 
Ireland.  It  is  obvious,  from  what  I  have  stated  as  to  the  nombeis  of 
Irish  labourers  who  migrate  annually  to  England,  that  these  dififer- 
ences are  well  known  to  them.  They  are  purely  of  a  social  kind, 
and  their  continued  existence  comes  home  to  their  daily  life  with 
more  than  ordinaiy  force.  The  complete  assimilation  of  the  Iri^ 
and  English  Poor  Law  would  do  much  to  alleviate  the  social  discon- 
tent of  the  Irish  labouring  classes. 

Philip  H.  Bagskal. 
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*  Then  came  also  publicans  to  be  baptized^  and  said  unto  him,  Master,  what  shall 
we  do  P  And  he  said  unto  them.  Exact  no  more  than  that  which  is  appointed 
youZ—LxTKE  iii.  12, 13. 

I  PROPOSE  to  examine  the  part  which  taxation,  especially  unequal  and 
sometimes  unjust  taxation,  bears  in  the  distressing  agricultural  de- 
pression, and  to  justify  the  application  to  this  subject  of  the  text 
containing  the  admonition  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  to  the  tax-collectors 
of  his  time. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  manner  of  doing  business  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Inland  Bevenue  of  Somerset  House,  acquired  during 
several  years,  allows  me  not  only  to  exonerate  them  entirely  from 
any  blame  that  may  attach  to  surveyors  of  taxes  or  local  assessors,  or 
that  may  have  to  be  divided  between  those  two  classes  of  functionaries, 
but  also  to  add  the  opinion,  that,  if  the  services  of  some  of  them  that 
I  could  name  had  been  lent  to  the  Sublime  Porte  ]3y  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  the  insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina  might  have  b^n 
avoided.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  succeed 
them  in  their  offices,  and  in  the  duty  of  controlling  the  surveyors,  it 
may  be  well  to  quote  Bishop  Home's  commentary  on  the  words  of 
St.  John : — 

To  he  exact  in  not  permitting  any  abuses  in  employments  of  this  nature,  is  to 
serve  the  State ;  and  those  loose  casuists  who  allow  and  authorise  them  axe  perni- 
cious to  governments,  by  rendering  these  employments  odious  to  the  people,  and 
thereby  giving  occasion  for  discontents. 

The  inequalities  and  injustices  of  taxation  from  which  agri- 
culturists suffer  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  owing  to  defects 
in  the  law,  and  those  which  are  doe  to  defects  in  the  officials* 

One  great  defect  in  the  law  with  respect  to  income  tax,  which 
entails  injustice  on  all  classes  connected  with  land,  is  the  absence  of 
any  equitable  valuation,  and  the  power  given  to  the  taxing  authorities 
of  going  beyond  the  rent,  or  of  dispensing  with  the  rent  as  a  criterion 
of  value,  and  of  adopting  the  haphazard  valuation  of  the  assessment 
coanmittees  for  poor  rate,  which  is  frequently  in-  excess  of  the  rent. 
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These  cases  of  excessive  rating  are  due  partly  to  the  ignoranoe  of 
those  who  value  for  the  poor  rate,  and  often  to  the  fact  of  their  beiDg^ 
townsmen  who  are  interested  in  raising  the  rural  rates  to  relieve  the 
urban  rates. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  Grovernment  is  acting  the  part  of  the 
Satyr,  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  mouth.  Whilst  (jovem- 
ment  is  reducing  rents  in  Ireland,  the  taxing  authorities  in  England 
are  continually  acting  as  though  they  knew  more  of  their  boBinesa 
than  landlords  and  their  tenants  do,  and  assessing  the  tenants  above 
their  rents  both  for  poor  rate  and  income  tax,  and  implying  that  those 
rents  should  be  raised.  It  thus  frequently  happens  that  tenants  of 
holdings  sufficiently  large  to  be. charged  under  Schedule  B,  are  made 
to  pay  not  only  more  than  is  just  under  Schedule  B,  but  also  that 
portion  of  Schedule  A  which  is  on  the  excess  of  the  assessment  over 
their  rent,  and  which  cannot  be  charged  to  the  landlord. 

The  whole  system  of  valuation  for  poor  rate  by  assessment  com- 
mittees composed  of  irresponsible  and  generally  ignorant  men^  is 
thoroughly  vicious,  and  ought  to  be  replaced,  as  soon  as  possible,  by 
a  Grovernment  valuation.  The  Local  Grovernment  Board  has  lately 
revealed  a  portion  of  the  corruption  or  ignorance  with  which  some 
boards  of  guardians  misapply  the  ratepayers'  money,  and  is  beginning 
to  find  out  the  manner  in  which  some  of  them  call  for  a  larger  rate 
than  is  requisite,  in  order  to  keep  large  balances  at  the  bank,  and  thus 
to  supply  an  interest  fund,  to  be  used  for  their  own  purposes,  con- 
veniently ignoring  the  fact  that  the  money,  interest  and  all,  belongs 
in  reality  to  the  ratepayers. 

This  abuse  of  making  tenants  pay  income  tax  in  excess  of  their 
rent  is  more  galling  on  account  of  its  injustice  than  on  account  of 
the  amounts  levied.  Yet  these  are  not  light  burdens^  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  they  come  on  the  top  of  taxation  increased,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  by  highway,  education,  and  sanitary  rates,  and  that 
for  landowners  these  burdens  have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
the  game  rate  and  the  plantation  rate :  this  last  amounts  not  only 
to  the  rate  (generally  on  a  valuation  much  higher  than  what  the  law 
prescribes,  through  the  abusive  action  of  the  assessment  committees), 
but  also  to  land  tax  and  income  tax  both  Schedule  A  and  B,  which 
are  equivalent  to  a  tax  and  a  half  upon  an  imaginary  income :  and 
since  this  taxation  was  enacted,  the  value  of  timber  has  diminished 
enormously,  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  railway  companies 
favouring  foreign  timber.  Fir,  for  instance,  which  used  to  be  sold  at 
a  shilling  a  foot,  is  now  unsaleable  at  sixpence.^ 


'  Imperial  tascation  on  a  property 
liOcal  taxation    .        •        .        . 
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The  Local  Government  Board,  or  department  which  ought  to  have 
best  known  what  the  assessment  committees  are  capable  o^  refused, 
however,  to  give  them  any  guidance  when  the  necessity  of  doing  so 
was  pointed  out. 

Sir  George  Jenkinson  asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  whether,  since  much  misapprehension  existed  in  the 
minds  of  boards  of  guardians  as  to  the  application  of  the  Bating  Act 
of  last  year  (1874)  as  to  game,  he  would,  with  a  view  to  save  people 
from  having  to  appeal  from  rating  improperly  made,  issue  definite 
instructions  to  rating  authorities.  Mr.  Sclater  Booth  said  that  he 
thought  it  had  been  made  perfectly  clear  both  by  the  Act  and  by 
various  answers  he  had  given,  that  any  assessment  of  sporting  rights 
under  the  Act  of  1874  must  be  exclusively  in  cases  where  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  soil  was  severed  from  the  ownership.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  had  issued  a  careful  riaumS  of  the 
Bating  Act,  laying  down  clearly  principles  to  guide  the  assessment 
committees,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  convenient  to  issue  a 
further  circular.^ 

The  Local  Gt>vemment  Board's  rieumS  must  either  have  failed 
to  be  clear,  or  was  not  transmitted  to  all  the  boards  of  guardians,  as  £ 
knew  of  at  least  four  assessment  conmiittees  which  acted  in  opposition 
to  the  Act,  and  imposed  rates  where  there  was  no  severance.  Indeed, 
one  of  these,  although  the  principles  of  the  Act  have  been  impressed 
upon  it  at  some  expense,  persists  in  levying  a  game  rate  on  a  small 
freehold  of  about  sixteen  acres  in  a  populous  district  where  there  was 
no  game,  and  though  it  was  occupied  by  the  owner,  a  poor  widow, 
who,  from  that  fear  and  repugnance  which  makes  the  farmers  keep 
away  as  much  as  possible  from  assessment  committees,  preferred  sub- 
mitting to  this  exaction  to  appealing  against  it. 

Mr.  Sclater  Booth,  in  his  speech  introducing  the  Bating  Bill  of 
1874,  showed  the  same  misplaced  confidence  in  the  competence  of 
the  assessment  committees  in  regard  to  rating  woods  without  rules  to 
guide  them,  as  he  showed  with  regard  to  severance  of  sporting  rights ; 
he  said,  it  was  proposed  that '  if  the  land  was  used  only  for  a  planta- 
tion or  a  wood,  the  value  should  be  estimated  as  if  the  land,  instead 
of  being  a  plantation  or  wood,  were  let  and  occupied  in  its  natural 
and  unimproved  state.' ' 

Objections  were  then  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  this  de- 
finition of  ^  natural  and  unimproved  state '  as  vague  and  unmeaning ; 
the  result  has  proved  that  these  terms  were  misleading,  for  assessment 
committees  have  been  found  who  have  put  a  higher  value  on  woods 
than  on  the  adjoining  agricultural  land,  although  it  is  well  known 
that  there  axe  few  cases  in  which  plantations  have  been  planted  on 
land  which  was  available  for  agriculture,  and  in  this  case  all  the  woods 
occupy  gravelly  heaths,  the  rubble  of  old  quarries,  swampy  hollows, 

s  Samard,  vol.  224,  p.  924.    May  27, 187S.      '  Ihid.  vol.  219,  p.  669.    Hay  21, 1S74 
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and  other  such  places,  which  cannot  be  brought  into  cultivation.  In 
another  case  these  unguided  authorities  stated  that  a  cluster  of  ponds 
or  old  marl  pits,  the  edges  of  which  grew  a  few  trees,  should  be  rated 
as  land,  because  in  its  natural  and  unimproved  state,  that  is.  originally, 
before  the  marl  had  been  dug  out,  it  had  been  good  flat  land. 

The  game  rate  and  plantation  rate  are  not  worth  to  the  raiepayera 
the  trouble  they  have  given  in  assessing  and  collecting,  but  the 
plantation  rate,  followed  as  it  is  by  land  tax  and  Schedule  A  and  B, 
is  more  than  plantations  can  bear,  and  must  lead  to  many  of  them 
being  done  away  with.  These  burdens  are  an  absolute  bar  ia  plant- 
ing in  districts  like  Anglesey,  which  is  quite  bare,  and  wiiere  tiees 
are  much  wanted,  not  only  to  protect  the  cattle,  but  also  to  proteet 
the  grass,  which  suffers  much  from  the  effect  of  the  uninterrupted 
sea-winds. 

When  these  two  new  rates  were  laid  on,  we  were  told  that  by  in- 
creasing the  area  of  rating,  the  rates  would  be  lowered  ;  but  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  discover  anywhere  that  this  had  oaused  a  de- 
crease of  anybody's  rates ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  an  enoouraga- 
ment  to  the  boards  of  guardians  to  increase  the  salaries  and  the 
numbers  of  the  various  inspectors  of  education,  vaccination,  and 
nuisances. 

While  the  surveyors  of  taxes  follow  the  vagaries  of  the  assessment 
committee  valuations,  they  also  occasionally  invent  new  subjects  of 
taxation,  which  in  turn  become  subject  to  poor  rate.  Thus  a  little 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  a  surveyor  in  Cheshire  thought  fit  to  assaoB 
water  in  several  places  as  land  which  might  be  drained,-  notwith- 
standing that  it  would  cost  money  to  do  this,  and  to  clean  the  bottom. 
This  water  is  now  subject  to  poor  rate,  and  also,  though  it  is  not  in 
Ireland,  to  land  tax. 

I  now  pass  to  the  abuses  committed  by  the  local  assessora,  or  by 
the  surveyors  of  taxes,  or  by  both  combined ;  abuses  which  are  proved 
to  be  abuses  because  they  get  redressed  by  the  higher  audioritks 
when  they  come  under  their  notice ;  but  this  they  rarely  do^  for  tbe 
farmers  do  not  always  know  their  rights,  and  are  disinclined  to  riflk 
losing  time  and  trouble  and  money  for  a  lawyer,  when  uncertain  of 
the  result.  One  abuse  is  that  a  great  many  small  fEtfmhouses  are 
unjustly  subjected  to  inhabited  house  duty,  as  though  their  letting 
value  apart  frcon  the  land  were  202.  As  an  instance,  a  ftrmhouse 
consisting  of  two  cottages  joined  together,  the  separate  rents  of  which 
could  only  have  been  52.,  was  assessed  at  20{.  The  local  assessors 
throw  the  blame  on  the  surveyors,  and  say  that  they  order  theifei  to 
assess  more  people  and  let  th^ooi  appeal  and  teU  their  own  story.  Kow 
it  is  not  very  long  since  the  window  tax  was  abolished  for  sanilaiy 
reasons ;  but  this  indiscriminate  imposition  of  inhabited  houso^  dufy 
has  the  same  bad  effect  of  lowering  the  character  of  the  dwellingB  of 
the  small  farmers.    I  am  told  that  Lord  Derby  onoe  saidin one  of 
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his  laverpool  speeches,  that  when  people  were  bciildixig  they  might  as 
well  build  sightly  as  unsightly  houses,  as  the  difference  in  cost  was 
very  slight.  This  is  excellent  advice,  and  very  true ;  for  61.  on  a 
eottage  and  102.  on  a  fiarmhouse  will  often  make  the  difference  be- 
tween sightly  and  unsightly ;  but  Lord  Derby  spoke  without  regard 
to  the  surveyor  of  taxes.  It  would  avoid  much  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance if  a  limit  of  rent  were  fixed,  below  whioh  no  farmhouse  should 
be  subject  to  house  duty. 

Farmers  are  also  made  to  pay  for  their  market  carts,  which  are 
exempt  from  duty,  on  some  such  futile  and  vexatious  pretext  as  that 
they  gave  someone  a  lift  on  the  road.  I  also  knew  a  case  of  a  poor 
widow  who  earned  her  livelihood  by  washing ;  her  cart,  which  carried 
the  clothes,  was  taxed :  and  she  was  made  to  take  out  a  jservant's 
licence  for  her  son,  who  was  under  age,  for  driving  the  cart.  These 
taxes  were  paid  in  ighorance  that  it  was  an  abuse.  The  only  other 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  where  similar  methods  of  taxa- 
tion prevail  is,  or  was,  the  Madras  Presidency. 

Mr.  Gladstone  not  long  ago  refused  to  reduce  local  taxation  or 
the  rates,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  only  be  a  temporary  relief  to 
tenants,  and  that  ultimately  it  would  benefit  only  the  landowners ; 
and  Mr.  Bright  described  reduction  of  local  taxation  by  assistance 
from  that  taxation  to  which  all  classes  contribute,  as  ^  quartering  the 
landlords  upon  the  Exchequer.'  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  would . 
wish  to  do  that  which  is  unjust,  and  to  tax  one  class  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  other  more  wealthy  classes ;  and  Mr.  Bright's  observation 
may  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  his  complete  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  things  from  which  the  landed  interest  suffers. 

There  are  several  points  on  which  the  greatest  inequality  of  taxa- 
tion exists  between  the  agricultural  and  commercial  or  manufacturing 
classes. 

When  turnpikes  were  abolished,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads 
should  not  have  been  thrown  exclusively  on  the  land ;  at  present  the 
vehicles  of  the  commercial  classes,  which  use  the  roads  more  than 
those  of  the  agricultural  class,  contribute  only  an  infinitesimal  por- 
tion of  the  highway  rate.  Will  Mr.  Bright  deny  that  they  are 
quartered  on  the  owners  of  land  ?  The  highway  rates  form  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  increase  of  rates  which  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  ten  yettrs ;  and  a  good  deal  of  this  expense  has  been  unneces- 
sarily increased' by  the  Wastefiil  management  of  highway  boards,  as 
badly  composed  as  are  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  who  have  as 
little  motive  for  economy  when  dealing  with  other  persons'  money. 
Again,  is  there  any  equality  of  treatment  as  to  income  tax  und6r 
Schedule  A  and  Schedule  D?  Whilst  manufacturers  and  traders 
under  Scheduled  D  make  their  own  returns  of  net  profits,  and  are 
allowed  to  deduct  all  necessary  outgoings  and  expenses  for  repairs, 
the  owners  of  land  tinder  Schedule  A  are  obliged  to  pay  income  tax 
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upon  their  gross  income  without  being  allowed  to  deduct  anything 
for  the  heavy  burden  of  repairs  of  farmhouses  and  buildings,  for  ex- 
penses of  collection  or  agency ;  the  money  they  pay  for  local  taxation 
or  rates  counts  as  income*  They  even  have  to  pay  income  tax  on 
what  has  never  entered  their  pockets:  for  it  cannot  be  said  that 
when  they  make  a  general  reduction  or  return  of  15  or  20  per  cent 
or  more  of  their  rents,  that  it  is  altogether  a  voluntary  act  on  their 
part.  When  they  do  so,  it  is  because  they  know  their  tenants  cannot 
pay  the  usual  amount  of  rent,  and  that  if  they  were  to  insist  upon  it 
many  of  these  tenants  would  be  ruined,  and  would  have  to  leave  their 
holdings.  A  Peer  put  a  question  to  the  G-ovemment  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  Minister  who  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Bevenue  said 
that  no  relief  could  be  given  in  such  cases,  because  suck  return  of  rent 
was  a  voluntary  gift.  So  that  practically  the  Revenue  fines  a  land- 
lord for  forbearing  to  test  the  inability  of  his  tenant  to  pay  by  selling 
him  up. 

When  Pitt  first  introduced  the  income  tax,  allowances  were  made 
for  necessary  outgoings  or  repairs;  but  because  some  persons  bad 
made  immoderate  deductions  this  advantage  was  withdrawn,  and  all, 
for  the  fault  of  a  few,  were  compelled  to  pay  the  tax  upon  their  gross 
incomes.  Yet  what  difficulty  would  there  have  been  in  obtaining 
averages  for  different  parts  of  the  country  (for  they  are  not  unifonn 
in  all)  of  the  expenses  of  repairs,  and  of  allowing  that  deduction  ? 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  alteration  of  the  basis  of  taxa- 
tion against  the  owners  of  land  was  made  at  a  time  when  they  were 
better  able  to  bear  such  an  inequality,  as  agriculture  was  then  pros- 
perous. Now,  as  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  wrote  in  the  Morning  Post  of 
October  31,  wheat  has  fallen  to  338. 4d.  per  quarter ;  and  though  the 
butchers  keep  up  the  price  of  meat,  it  is  of  little  benefit  to  the  agri- 
culturist, as  the  price  of  young  stock  is  very  high.  Yet  the  Inland 
Bevenue  maintains  Schedule  B,  or  the  income  tax  upon  the  occupier, 
at  the  old  standard  arrived  at  before  these  days  of  distress — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  calculated  that  a  farmer  makes  a  profit  equal  to 
half  what  his  land  pays — that  is  to  say,  rent  and  tithes ;  and  as  the 
limit  above  which  income  pays  tax  is  150L,  if  a  farmer's  rent  and 
tithe  amounts  to  300L,  he  has  to  pay  half  the  income  tax  on  300L, 
subject  to  a  reduction  of  one- eighth.  Nowadays,  very  few  fiarmos 
make  this  profit.  This  standard  was  arrived  at  because  of  the  diJEB- 
culty  of  most  farmers,  and  the  inability  of  a  great  number,  to  keep 
accounts ;  and  at  the  time  it  was  first  established  it  perhaps  was  a 
Mr  estimate  of  the  profits  of  the  tenant.  It  is  true  that  it  is  open 
to  farmers  to  send  in  accounts,  and  prove  that  their  profits  do  not 
amount  to  the  estimate  of  Schedule  B ;  but  the  difficulties  of  doing 
so,  and  the  distance  they  may  have  to  go  to  meet  the  Commissioners 
of  Income  Tax,  prevent  most  of  them  firom  doing  so.  Those  who 
occupy  the  land  they  own  have  to  pay  both  Schedules  A  and  B,  or  a 
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tax  and  a  half  upon  an  imaginary  income  which  is  never  realised :  so 
that  Schedule  B  acts  as  a  penalty  on  a  man  farming  his  own  land. 

There  is,  however,  an  inequality  or  injustice  which  presses  on 
large  owners  of  land ;  for  the  right  to  present  farm  accounts  in  proof 
that  the  profits  are  not  equal  to  the  amount  assessed  for  income  tax, 
is  by  law  restricted  to  tenant  farmers,  and  to  small  owners  living 
principally  by  husbandry.  The  Treasury  has  recently  extended  this 
right  to  landlords  who  have  farms  thrown  upon  their  hands,  as  in 
some  counties  has  so  frequently  happened.  But  in  all  feimess,  this 
right  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  alike,  especially  as  the  lands  held 
by  large  landowners  are  generally  valued  for  poor  rate  above  what 
they  would  let  for. 

Mr.  Pell  recently  said  that  he  wished  to  see  more  owners  farming 
their  own  land :  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  the  wish  in  the  interest 
of  improved  agriculture,  of  experiments  which  a  tenant  farmer  could 
not  risk,  and  of  the  labourers  who  enjoy  advantages  in  working  for 
an  owner  which  they  do  not  enjoy  when  employed  by  a  tenant  Ceirmer, 
and  which  are  not  confined  only  to  higher  wages. 

It  may  therefore  be  safely  concluded  from  a  comparison  of  actual 
prices  with  those  ruling  in  former  years,  and  from  the  fact,  to  quote 
again  from  Sir  Edward  Sullivan's  letter,  that  a  million  acres  have 
gone  out  of  wheat  cultivation  in  the  last  ten  years,  that  the  liability 
of  occupiers  to  pay  Schedule  B  is  entirely  illusory,  and  that  in  justice 
it  ought  to  be  revised.  But  is  it  worth  revising  ?  At  present  revision 
would  often  show  a  minus  quantity,  and  even  if  any  remained  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  retaining  Schedule  B,  which  only  brings  in 
350,0002.  a  year — a  good  deal  of  which  has  to  be  returned — and  the 
collection  of  which  gives  the  Inland  Bevenue  a  very  disproportionate 
amount  of  trouble. 

That  which  is  most  objectionable  in  Schedule  B  would  be  remedied 
if  Schedule  B  were  abolished,  and  if  Schedule  A  were  substituted  for 
Schedule  B  in  the  case  of  those  farmers  who  are  now  fairly  and  honestly 
liable  to  pay  tax  under  Schedule  B,  and  if  they  were  allowed  to  make 
their  own  returns  of  profits  at  the  risk  of  being  surcharged  and  having 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  their  returns,  as  is  the  case  with  those 
who  pay  tmder  Schedule  D.  In  the  cases  of  large  farmers,  and  in  fair 
average  seasons,  the  revenue  would  lose  nothing  by  receiving  the  tax 
under  Schedule  A  on  502.,  instead  of  that  on  1002.  under  Schedule  B. 

What  is  this  350,0002.,  the  gross  produce  of  Schedule  B,  in  com- 
parison with  the  revenue  which  Mr.  liOwe  threw  away  out  of  pedantry 
when  he  abolished  the  shilling  a  quarter  duty  on  registration  of  im- 
ported com,  whilst  the  registration  and  the  machinery  for  it,  and  its 
expense,  remain  ?  If  Mr.  Mundella's  letter  of  the  7th  of  November 
to  Mr.  Chaplin  has  not  been  misprinted,  the  Board  of  Trade  estimate 
the  amount  this  one  shilling  duty  would  now  bring  in  at  4^500,0002. 
Mr.  Mundella  says  in  the  same  letter  that  a  shilling  duty  on  com 
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would  make  bread  deafert  which  is  denied  by  several  competeot 
judges;  but  in  order  to  prove  this,  Mr.  Mundelki  would  have  to  ex- 
plain why,  now  that  com  is  cheaper  than  it  ever  was  before,  the  price 
of  bread  is  higher  than  it  has  oftai  been  at  former  times  when  com 
was  not  so  cheap. 

Stanley  of  Aldeblet. 
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THE  HAMLET  SAGA. 
Fbom  Saxo-Gramhaticus. 


Amongst  the  mediseval  national  chronicles  which,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  art  of  printing,  obtained  a  European  circulation  after  having 
been  known  before  only  to  a  few  scholars,  the  Danish  history  of  Saxo- 
Grammaticus  occupies  a  notable  place.  It  appears  at  once  to  have 
attracted  considerable  attention ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  narrates 
the  ancient  history  of  a  distant  countiy,  half  shrouded  in  mystery  to 
the  minds  of  most  men,  but  partly  also  on  account  of  the  interesting 
events  themselves  contained  in  it,  and  the  considerable  literary  merit 
of  the  composition. 

The  publication  of  the  first  edition,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1514,  was  due  to  Christiem  Pedersen,  the  most  prominent  man  of 
letters  in  Denmark  at  that  time.    And  it  was  an  undertaking  of  no 
small  difiEcolty,  as,  though  manuscripts  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  scarce,  they  seem  to  have  been  guarded  with  such  jealousy  that 
it  was  no  easy  task  to  obtain  one  for  the  use  of  the  editor.     However, 
he  fortunately  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  obstacles ;  and  the  present 
tige  has  every  reason  for  being  grateful  to  him,  as,  although  six  or 
seven  MSS.  are  known  still  to  have  existed  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
none  are  left  now.     A  few  fragments  of  such  have  been  discovered  of 
late,  and  the  last  one  is  indeed  very  remarkable.      It  was  found  at 
Angers  in  France ;  and  the  first  idea  that  suggested  itself  was,  of 
course,  that  it  belonged  to  the  MSS.  from  which  the  Paris  edition  had 
been  printed.   But  on  examination  it  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century,  Saxo's  lifetime,  and  full  of 
marginal  and  interlinear  corrections  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the 
text,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  evade  the  conclusion  that  the  MSS. 
to  which  this  fragment  belonged  had  been  the  author's  own.    How  it  . 
has  come  to  France,  there  is  nothing  to  show ;  but  it  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  French  Government,  it  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen.    The  earliest  form  in 
which  thus  Saxo's  ^  Chronicle,'  as  a  whole,  is  known,  is  the  edition  of  1 5 1 4 
— ^now  very  scarce — ^from  which  the  following  translation  with  slight 
modifications  has  been  made. 
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Sazo  himself  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  Cathedral  of  Boeskilde,  and 
his  forefathers  had  served  the  kings  of  Denmark  for  a  coaple  of 
generations.  He  wrote  his  ^  Chronicle/  as  he  says  himself,  prompted 
by  Absalon,  Archbishop  of  Denmark,  Prime  IVIinister  in  the  reigns  of 
Valdemar  the  Great  and  of  Canute,  his  son,  in  order  that  the  Danes 
might  not  be  behindhand  in  comparison  with  other  nations  whose 
great  deeds  had  been  preserved  to  posterity  by  the  art  of  the  historian. 
As  far  as  the  latter  portion  of  his  work  is  concerned  which  concludes 
with  the  year  1185,  he  had  his  information  from  eye-witnesses  or 
from  a  living  tradition  not  too  far  removed.  But,  with  regard  to  the 
earlier  portion,  his  sources  were  the  Sagas,  more  or  less  poetic 
accounts  of  the  heroes  of  old.  He  praises  the  IcelanderF,  in 
particular,  for  their  love  of  history  and  their  care  in  preserving  the 
traditions. 

It  is  in  this  earlier  portion  of  the '  Chronicles  *  (Books  III.  and  IV.) 
that  the  history  of  Hamlet,  or,  as  he  writes,  Amleth,  occurs.  There  are, 
indeed,  two  versions  of  the  story  preserved  in  Icelandic,  but  they  are 
of  a  later  date,  as  also  a  passing  allusion  in  Snorro.  Saxons  relation 
may  thus  be  considered  the  most  ancient  known  and  the  most 
complete ;  and  a  translation  into  English  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  public  as  an  addition  to  the  Shakespearean  literature, 
without  my  entering  into  any  question  of  whether  the  great  poet 
may  have  known  Saxo's  ^Chronicles'  as  published  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  in  which  he  was  bom,  or,  as  generally  supposed,  has 
taken  the  subject,  on  which  he  built  his  tragedy,  from  Belleforest's 
transcription  of  the  same.  I  may  add  the  remark,  that  the  castle  of 
Kronborg  was  built  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  and  it  is  likely  enough 
that  reports  of  its  site  and  magnitude  reached  England  at  the  time, 
suggesting  to  him  the  idea  of  choosing  it  for  the  scene  of  action  of 
his  hero. 

Hamlet. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Borick,  Gervendel  was  governor  and  com- 
mander in  Jutland.  At  his  death  the  king  appointed  his  two  sons, 
Hardvendel  and  Fenge,  in  their  father's  place  to  defend  and  govern 
Jutland  in  common.  Hardvendel  took  to  the  sea  and  made  a  great 
name  for  himself  as  a  Viking.  When  he  had  spent  three  years  in  this 
manner,  it  happened  that  King  Koller  of  Norway  went  in  search  of 
him  to  try  his  luck,  whether  he  woidd  be  able  to  overcome  so  mighty 
and  renowned  a  lord.  Having  searched  for  him  a  long  time,  they 
happened  both  to  run  up  with  their  ships  under  an  island  in  the 
high  seas.  They  landed  each  on  his  side  to  wander  about  and  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  the  place,  when  they  met  unawares  in  the  wood. 
Hardvendel  addressed  the  king  and  said :  ^  As  you  have  challenged  nie, 
and  we  shall  have  to  fight  it  out  before  we  separate  from  this  island, 
it  would  seem  to  me  most  advisable,  if  so  it  pleases  you,  that  we  take 
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up  the  combat  alone  between  ourselves,  to  show  what  we  are  able  to 
do,  each  without  the  help  of  anyone  else.' 

King  Koller  was  struck  with  the  young  man's  clever  and  manly 
words,  and  replied :  <  As  you  leave  it  to  me  to  choose  between  a 
standing  battle  or  a  single  combat,  I  shall  prefer  what  you  propose. 
If  we  two  fight  it  out  together  without  any  further  noise,  the  others 
will  better  judge  of  our  valour,  and  we  shall  finish  this  quarrel  the 
sooner.  But  as  we  are  uncertain  how  this  fight  will  end,  we  will 
agree  on  two  points,  before  we  begin.  The  first,  that  the  one  who 
gains  the  victory  will  provide  for  the  proper  and  honourable  inter- 
ment of  the  other  in  the  presence  of  both  our  armies ;  though  we  may 
differ  in  mind  and  purpose,  we  are  united  in  the  interest  of  human 
nature.  It  would  be  inhuman  to  let  our  anger  so  get  the  better  of 
us  that  it  should  last  after  the  death  of  the  other.  Our  anger  and 
jealousy  shall  fall  to  the  ground  when  one  of  us  falls,  and  great 
honour  will  be  attributed  to  him  who  honours  his  dead  enemy. 
Another  point  we  must  not  forget.  It  often  happens  that  a  knight 
is  so  hardly  wounded  that,  though  he  remains  alive,  he  would 
prefer  a  thousand  times  to  die.  In  death  all  grief  and  pain  is 
foigotten,  but,  if  alive,  he  suffers  daily  from  the  injury  done  to  his 
body  and  his  limbs ;  we  will  therefore  agree  to  pay  ten  pounds  of 
gold  as  compensation  to  the  one  who  is  crippled  in  such  a  manner.' 

After  Iiaving  pledged  themselves  to  these  conditions,  they  at  once 
began  the  combat  without  waiting,  though  they  met  for  the  first 
time ;  neither  could  the  enjoyment  they  had  had  from  the  beauties  of 
the  scenery  turn  their  hasty  minds  and  manly  courage.  Hardvendel 
forgot  in  his  eagerness  to  hold  his  shield  before  him.  He  seized  his 
sword  in  both  hands  and  struck  repeatedly  so  hard  on  Roller's  shield, 
that  it  fell  from  him  in  splinters.  With  the  same  stroke  he  cut  off 
one  of  his  legs.  As  this  wound  proved  fatal,  he  was  interred,  as 
agreed  upon,  with  great  ceremony.  After  this,  Hardvendel  pursued 
and  killed  Sek,  Roller's  sister,  also  a  very  able  Viking  and  warrior. 

Having  spent  three  years  on  the  seas,  Hardvendel  returned 
home  and  made  himself  so  agreeable  to  King  Rorick,  by  presenting 
him  with  the  best  part  of  his  booty,  that  he  obtained  the  hand  of 
Creruthe,  the  king's  daughter.  By  her  he  had  a  son,  called  Amletb. 
His  brother  Fenge  became  envious  of  his  good  fortune,  and  watched 
for  an  opportunity  to  take  his  life.  Not  content  with  having  killed 
his  own  brother,  Fenge  took  to  himself  his  wife  Oeruthe.  Fenge  was 
not  only  a  tyrant,  but  cunning  and  false,  and  endeavoured  to  hide  his 
wickedness  behind  the  mantle  of  piety  and  virtue.  He  pleaded  that 
he  had  killed  his  brother  to  protect  the  pious  and  noble  lady  Creruthe 
against  her  hard  and  impious  husband,  at  whose  hands  she  had 
suffered  much  ill-treatment  without  any  fault  of  hers.  These  lies 
succeeded,  and  would  do  so  even  nowadays  with  many  princes  and 
lords,  who  honour  at  their  courts  calumniators  and  flatterers. 
Vol.  XII.— No.  70.  3  E 
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When  Amleth,  Hardvenders  son,  became  aware  of  this,  be  feared 
for  his  own  life,  and,  tx>  save  it,  he  pretended  to  be  out  of  his  mind. 
He  rolled  himself  in  the  mud  and  smeared  his  face  and  his  body  there- 
with. Sometimes  he  sat  in  the  ashes  at  the  fireplace  and  brushed 
the  coals  to  and  fro.  Sometimes  he  bent  pieces  of  wood,  made  them 
hot  in  the  fire,  and  shaped  them  into  hooks.  When  asked  what  he 
meant  them  for,  he  answered :  '  I  make  spears  to  avenge  my  father's 
death.'  Some  thought  his  answer  silly ;  but  such  pieces  of  work, 
which  he  preserved  carefully,  helped  him  later  on,  as  will  be  seen,  to 
fulfil  his  purpose.  Others,  who  thought  more  of  his  doings,  suspected 
that  he  was  not  so  mad  as  he  appeared,  but  that  he  concealed  his 
wisdom  behind  silly  and  treacherous  pretence.  In  consequence  they 
formed  a  scheme  to  test  him  in  secresy  with  a  beautiful  woman, 
in  order  to  discover  whether  he  would  allow  himself  to  fall  in  love 
with  her.  For  it  is  in  accordance  with  human  nature  to  be  unaUe 
to  dissimulate  when  in  love  and  to  resist  love's  cravings  when  alone 
with  the  beloved  object.     A  large  forest  was  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

Amongst  those  who  accompanied  him  on  his  way  thither  was  one 
who  had  been  brought  up  with  him.  He  thought  of  their  old 
associations,  and  gave  Amleth  a  secret  hint  to  be  on  his  g;uard,  as  he 
knew  it  would  cost  him  his  life  if  he  gave  the  slightest  indication  of  a 
sane  mind,  especially  if  he  touched  the  woman  who  was  to  meet  him 
in  the  forest.  Amleth  thought  as  much  himself,  and  as  thej 
brought  him  a  horse,  he  mounted  it  the  wrong  way,  turning  his  back 
to  the  horse's  neck  and  his  face  to  its  tail,  to  which  he  fixed  the 
harness,  as  if  he  did  not  know  any  better. 

As  they  proceeded  through  the  wood,  they  met  a  wolf.  Amleth 
asked  what  it  was.  They  faid :  *  It  is  a  filly.'  He  replied :  *  Fenge 
has  too  few  such  fillies  in  his  stables.'  In  jesting  thus,  he  insinuated 
that  wolves  and  wild  beasts  might  take  his  stepfather's  life  and 
revenge  his  father's  death.  He  always  contrived  to  put  his  words  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  be  caught  in  what  be  said,  though 
he  never  told  a  direct  falsehood.  When  passing  along  the  seashore,  his 
followers  pointed  to  the  white  sand  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  such  beautiful  fine  flour.  He  replied :  *  It  has  been  ground  by 
windmills  from  the  white  firoth  of  the  wavy  sea.' 

Having  proceeded  far  into  the  forest,  they  left  him,  that  he  might 
feel  himself  without  restraint  towards  the  young  lady,  whom  they  had 
arranged  to  meet  him  unawares.  But  his  former  playfellow  gave 
him  a  warning.  He  caught  a  wasp,  stuck  it  upon  a  straw,  and  let  it 
fly  towards  Amleth.  When  he  saw  this,  he  knew  at  once  that  a 
snare  had  been  laid  for  him.  He  went  further  on,  into  a  thicket 
with  the  young  lady  where  no  one  could  see  them.  She  had  been 
brought  up  from  childhood  with  Amleth,  and  he  besought  her,  on 
account  of  their  friendship,  to  return  his  love,  but  not  to  betray 
him,  and  she  did  so. 
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On  his  return  home,  he  was  questioned,  in  jest,  whether  he  had 
won  the  heart  of  the  young  lady.  He  answered :  *  Yes  I '  and,  on  their 
questioning  him  further,  he  said:  ^We  sat  on  a  couch  made  of  the 
roof  of  a  house,  a  horseshoe,  and  the  comb  of  a  cock.'  They  all 
laughed  at  his  answer,  but  he  had  taken  parts  of  all  these  articles 
with  him,  when  he  was  brought  to  the  forest,  that  he  might  always 
be  able  to  speak  the  truth.  They  also  questioned  the  young  lady ; 
but  she  denied  his  assertions,  and  everybody  believed  her,  as  no  one 
had  seen  what  had  taken  place.  His  friend  also  came  forward,  and 
told  him  how  he  had  warned  him  by  the  signal  he  had  sent  him. 
Amleth  answered,  that,  in  fact,  he  had  seen  something  flying  before 
him  with  a  straw  in  its  tail.  The  others  laughed  at  this,  but  his 
comrade  was  pleased  to  hear  his  cautious  answer. 

As  they  had  failed  in  ensnaring  Amleth  that  time,  one  of  Fenge's 
friends  advised  him  to  try  in  another  way  to  discover  Amleth's  dis- 
simulation. Fenge  was  to  pretend  to  be  obliged  to  leave  home  on 
important  business,  and  meanwhile  lock  Amleth  up  alone  with  his 
mother.  The  counsellor  offered  to  hide  himself  in  the  place  to  listen 
to  their  secret  conversation,  convinced  that,  if  Amleth  was  in  the  least 
sane,  he  would  not  conceal  his  plans  from  his  mother.  But  Amleth 
was  on  his  guard.  He  began  as  usual  to  run  about  the  house,  threw 
out  his  arms  as  if  they  had  been  wings,  and  crowed  like  a  cock. 
Finding  a  heap  of  straw,  in  which  the  spy  was  hidden,  he  jumped 
about  upon  it  tiU  he  felt  something  beneath  his  feet.  He  then  got 
hold  of  a  sword  and  thrust  it  through  the  concealed  man.  He  after- 
wards dragged  him  out,  killed  him,  and  cut  his  body  into  small  pieces. 
He  boiled  the  parts  in  water  and  threw  them  into  the  pigsty  to 
be  devoured  by  the  pigs. 

After  having  done  this,  he  turned  to  his  mother,  who  shed  tears  over 
his  madness,  and  said  to  her :  ^  You  wicked  woman,  who  take  into  your 
arms  the  one  who  murdered  your  dear  husband,  and  who  love  the  man 
who  made  your  son  fatherless  !  The  brute  animals  only  live  in  such  a 
manner  together.  You  have  shown  that  such  is  your  nature,  having 
forgotten  so  soon  your  first  husband.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  I 
pretend  to  be  mad,  because  the  man  who  did  not  spare  his  own 
brother  will  not  have  pity  on  others  of  his  blood  and  kin.  It  is 
indeed  not  insanity  to  defend  one's  own  life  by  feigning  madness. 
My  father's  death  weighs  on  my  heart  day  and  night.  Might  I  only 
find  the  opportunity  to  avenge  him !  But  such'  designs  cannot  be 
executed  at  once.  It  requires  great  cunning  to  overcome  so  hard 
and  cruel  a  tyrant.  Do  not  bemoan  my  madness,  but  your  own  shame 
and  dishonour.' 

With  these  hard  words,  he  turned  his  mother's  heart  from  sin  to 
virtue,  from  her  unnatural  love  to  Fenge  towards  her  former  faith  to 
his  own  father. 

When  Fenge  returned  home  and  asked  about  his  spy,  whom  he 
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had  set  to  watch  Amleth,  he  was  to  be  fotind  nowhere.  Amleth 
was  asked  in  joke  about  him,  and  said  that  he  had  seen  him  &11  into 
the  pigsty  where  he  had  been  devoured  by  the  hogs.  Though  his 
answer  was  true,  it  was  received  with  derision. 

Fenge  would  have  murdered  Amleth,  but  he  feared  his  grand- 
father, King  Borick,  and  his  mother's  anger.  He  therefore  sent 
him  with  letters  to  the  King  of  England,  not  caring  if  he  threv 
disgrace  on  his  good  friend,  in  order  to  escape  suspicion  himself. 
When  Amleth  was  ready  to  start,  he  recommended  his  mother,  when 
a  year  and  a  day  had  elapsed,  to  say  that  she  had  tidings  of  his 
death.  She  was  then  to  have  the  hall  hung  with  cloth  sewn  together, 
as  if  for  his  funeraL  Amleth  promised  that  the  same  day  and  hour 
he  would  return  to  her.  He  then  took  his  departure  with  two  of  his 
step&ther's  men,  who  had  letters  engraved  on  staves,  as  was  usual  in 
those  days,  in  which  the  King  of  England  was  requested  to  take 
Amleth*s  life.  One  night  on  the  passage,  while  his  companions  were 
asleep,  Amleth  found  the  letters  about  them,  and  having  read  the 
message,  he  effaced  the  words  and  altered  their  meaning  so  as  to 
tell  the  king  not  only  to  hang  his  two  companions,  but  also  to  wed 
Amleth  himself  to  his  daughter. 

On  their  arrival,  the  men  delivered  the  letters,  not  knowing  that 
they  betrayed  themselves.  The  king,  concealing  his  intentions,  re- 
ceived them  all  in  a  friendly  manner.  But  Andeth  would  not  eat 
nor  drink  of  what  was  offered  him.  They  all  wondered  much  that 
the  young  foreigner  should  despise  the  costly  royal  dishes,  as  if  they 
were  food  for  servants.  The  king  secretly  ordered  one  of  his  men  to 
hide  at  night  in  Amleth's  .chamber,  and  listen  to  his  talk  with  his 
comrades.  These  asked  him  why  he  had  not  partaken  of  the  food 
and  drink,  as  if  they  had  contained  poison.  Amleth  answered  them, 
saying :  ^  The  bread  tasted  of  blood,  the  beer  of  iron,  and  the  meat  of 
dead  men's  corpses.'  But  not  only  did  he  criticise  the  dinner,  but 
the  host  himself.  He  said  that  the  king  had  the  eyes  of  a  thrall, 
and  that  the  queen  behaved,  in  three  things,  like  a  maid-servant 

When  these  words  were  related  to  the  king  the  next  day,  he  said : 
^  Either  this  man  is  very  clever,  or  he  is  more  insane  than  any  one  else.' 
He  sent  for  his  steward  and  asked  whether  a  battle  had  been  fought 
en  the  fields  where  the  com  for  the  bread  was  grown.  The  steward 
answered  that  the  com  was  grown  in  a  field,  on  account  of  its  fertility, 
in  which  dead  men's  bones  were  still  to  be  found ;  a  battle  had  been 
fought  there  in  former  days.  When  the  king  heard  this,  he  perceited 
the  truth  in  Amleth's  words,  and  asked:  'Whence  came  the  pork?' 
The  steward  confessed  that  the  pigs  had  escaped  and  had  eaten  of  the 
corpse  of  a  dead  robber.  The  beer  was  then  examined,  and  in  dig- 
ging by  the  well,  whence  the  water  had  been  taken,  a  great  number 
of  rusty  swords  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Perceiving  that  Amleth  was    right  about  all  this,    the   king 
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sent  for  his  mother  before  him,  in  secresy,  and  asked,  who  was  his 
father?  His  mother  at  first  answered,  that  she  knew  of  no  other' man 
but  his  father,  the  king;  but  being  threatened  with  torture,  she 
confessed  that  a  servant  and  thrall  was  his  father.  Later  on,  the  king 
^ked  Amleth  himself  why  he  found  fault  with  his  queen,  who  be- 
haved so  kindly  and  friendly  towards  him.  But  Amleth  answered, 
that  in  three  things  her  manners  were  those  of  a  common  and  vulgar 
servant.  For  example,  she  covered  her  head  with  lier  mantle  when 
walking,  she  turned  her  robes  up  to  her  belt,  and,  lastly,  she  swallowed 
what  she  picked  out  of  her  teeth  after  the  meals. 

The  king  told  him  that  her  mother  had  been  a  captive  and  in 
thraldom,  in  order  to  explain  that  she  had  such  manners  from  habit 
rather  than  from  blood  and  birth. 

The  king  praised  Amleth's  cleverness,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  The  day  after  the  wedding,  he  had  his  two  comrades 
hanged,  according  to  the  wish  expressed  in  Fenge*s  letters.  But 
Amleth  feigned  to  be  oSended,  and  the  king,  to  conciliate  him,  gave 
him  a  large  sum  of  gold.  This  he  melted  into  two  hollow  staves, 
which  afterwards  he  brought  back  with  him  to  Denmark. 

After  having  spent  about  a  year  in  England,  Amleth  asked  leave  to 
go  home,  and  carried  nothing  with  him  but  the  aforesaid  two  staves.  On 
arriving  in  Jutland,  he  took  off  his  smart  clothes  and  covered  himself 
with  rags.  He  reached  his  father's  house,  where  he  found  everybody 
in  great  glee.  He  entered  the  hall  where  they  held  his  funeral. 
They  wondered  at  his  return,  and  reproached  one  another  for  mourn- 
ing the  one  who  stood  alive  amongst  them.  When  they  asked  him 
what  had  become  of  his  comrades,  he  drew  forth  the  two  sticks  and 
said :  ^  See !  here  they  are  both.'  Amleth  then  busied  himself  with 
pouring  out  drink  for  the  guests,  so  as  to  make  them  the  more  merry 
and  drunk.  But  to  be  able  to  walk  about  with  more  ease,  he 
tucked  up  his  garment  with  his  belt.  The  guests  could  not  endure 
to  see  him  now  and  then  draw  his  sword  and  try  the  edge  on  his 
nails.  They  therefore  hammered  a  nail  right  through  the  scabbard 
and  the  blade.  He  went  on  pouring  out  drink  till  they  all  became 
very  drunk,  lying  down  to  sleep  where  they  sat.  When  he  had  so 
far  succeeded,  he  let  all  the  cloth,  with  which  the  walls  were  hung, 
fall  down,  covering  them  entirely  therewith,  and  fastening  it  together 
with  the  hooks  he  had  made  in  former  days,  so  that  not  one  of  the 
drunken  guests  could  move  or  make  his  escape.  He  then  set  fire  to 
the  house  above  them,  till  it  was  all  in  flames.  Then  he  hastened  to 
the  dormitory,  to  which  Fenge  had  been  carried  by  his  servants,  took 
his  sword  from  beside  the  couch  and  hung  his  own  in  its  place.  He 
then  woke  him  saying :  ^  Fenge,  thy  good  men  are  burning  into  ashes, 
and  here  is  Amleth  with  his  hooks  to  avenge  his  father's  death.' 

Fenge  jiunped  to  his  legs,  and  while  he  tried  to  draw  the  sword 
at  his  bedside,  Amleth  killed  him. 
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Having  killed  his  stepfather,  Amleth  hid  himself  till  he  had 
learned  what  the  common  people  would  say  about  his  deed,  wh^  they 
found  the  haU  burned  down  to  the  ground  and  only  a  few  bones  spread 
in  the  ashes,  without  any  sign  how  it  had  happened.  Some  mourned 
over  Fenge's  death,  whose  body  was  found  pierced  by  a  sword.  Others 
rejoiced  in  their  hearts  that  the  perpetrator  had  safely  escaped. 

The  public  excitement  having  subsided,  Amleth  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  called  together  to  a  meeting  all  those  whom  he  knew 
to  be  truly  devoted  to  his  father,  and  spoke  thus  to  them : — 

I  trust,  my  good  Danish  lords,  that  you  will  not  feel  at  all  offended  at  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  Fenge  and  his  Court  when  you  remember  the  muider 
conunitted  on  King  ILudvendel,  you  who  were  dncerely  attached  to  my  lord  and 
father.  Do  not  look  upon  this  body  as  being  that  of  an  honest  king,  bat  as  the 
remains  of  a  cruel  murderer.  Kemember  your  own  great  grief  when  you  saw 
your  true  lord  and  king  lying  shamefully  murdered  without  reason  by  his  own 
brother.  Your  eyes  moistened  with  woe  and  pity  over  the  mutilated  body  of 
Hardyendely  so  mutilated  that  hardly  one  limb  hung  on  to  the  other.  And  who 
could  doubt  that  this  tyrant  committed  the  murder  but  in  ord^  to  deprive  our 
country  of  its  liberties  P  His  traitor  hand  made  at  one  stroke  my  father  a  corpse 
and  you  his  thralls.  Would  any  one  of  you  be  disposed  to  praise  Fenge's  cruelty 
more  than  Hardvenders  goodness  ?  Remember  how  ^-irtuous  was  Hardrendel,  his 
impartiality  in  dealing  between  man  and  man,  how  graciously  he  receiTed  one  and 
all.  Now  that  this  tyrant  has  met  with  his  fate,  you  will  acknowledge  that  the 
country  has  suffered  no  injury,  but  has  greatly  benefited.  \Mio  will  mind  that 
'  falseness  has  cut  its  own  master's  throat '  P  I  acknowledge  having  given  this 
man  his  death.  I  acknowledge  having  revenged  my  father  and  my  coimtiy.  I 
have  done  alone  what  you,  one  and  all,  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  with  one 
hand,  but  with  both  your  hands.  Let  it  be  reckoned  in  my  favour  that  I  have 
performed  this  manly  deed  w^ithout  any  man's  advice  or  assistance.  Not  that 
I  doubt  that,  if  I  had  called  upon  you,  you  would  readily  have  given  me  your 
assistance  for  the  love  you  bore  to  my  father,  and  which  I  am  assured  did  not  die 
with  him.  I  thought  it  right  that  these  traitors  should  be  punished,  but  that  you 
should  not  be  concerned  in  it,  and  I  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  call  on  you  to 
help  me  in  what  I  wa&  able  to  perform  alone.  The  others  were  burnt  into 
ashes,  but  Fenge*s  corpse  I  spared  for  your  hands,  that  you  might  bum  it,  and 
satisfy  your  just  wrath  upon  it.  Here,  here,  take  courage,  gather  fuel,  light  the 
fire  to  bum  that  infamous  corpse,  the  instrument  of  all  evil ;  scatter  his  poisonoiB 
ashes  to  the  winds,  and  let  these  limbs  find  no  grave.  No  place  in  our  fatherkod 
shall  be  said  to  preserve  his  remains,  neither  water  nor  earth.  Such  must  be  the 
funeral  of  a  tyrant  and  a  murderer  who  did  not  spare  his  own  kin  and  blood« 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  misery  and  grief  which  I  have  suffered  these 
many  years  P  You  know  it  all  better  than  I  can  tell  you.  My  stepfather  aimed  at 
my  life.  I  lived  in  sighs  and  tears,  in  fear  for  my  existence.  Tou  felt  angry  that 
I  seemed  in  my  insanity  unable  to  avenge  my  father.  But  in  this  I  peicoved 
that  you  kept  your  faith,  and  that  you  had  not  forgotten  my  fatber'a  death. 
Have  pity  on  my  poor  bereaved  mother,  once  your  queen.  Rejoice  that  tbe  doable 
shame  and  dishonour  have  been  removed  from  her,  which  she  suffered  when  she 
was  forced  to  marry  her  husband's  brother  and  murderer. 

I  hid  my  talents  under  the  cloak  of  insanity.  But  whether  I  be  worthy  now 
to  acquire  the  realm  is  for  you  to  decide.  I  am  the  next  by  birth,  by  right,  and 
by  desert.  To  me  you  owe  your  liberation  from  evil  and  the  good  that  baa  be- 
fallen you. 

With  such  words  the  young  lord  moved  every  man's  heart  with 
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pity.    Theit  emotion  having  subsided,  they  unanimously  elected  him 
their  king,  having  great  confidence  in  him,  and  admiring  his  having' 
been  able  so  long  to  deceive  everybody,  as  well  as  bis  having  so 
bravely  fulfilled  his  task. 

After  having  arranged  everything  in  Denmark,  according  to  his 
own  designs,  he  fitted  out  three  costly  vessels  and  sailed  to  England 
to  confer  with  his  consort's  father.  He  took  along  with  him  many 
fine  young  warriors,  richly  equipped,  in  order  to  appear  now  in 
splendour,  where  he  formerly  arrived  in  an  unseemly  manner.  He 
had  his  shield  engraved  and  painted  with  all  the  manly  deeds 
performed  by  him  since  his  childhood,  as  a  proof  of  his  valour  and 
strength.  It  represented  his  father's  death  and  his  uncle's  unlawful 
marriage ;  how  Amleth  made  his  hooks ;  how  he  rode  along  the  sea- 
shore into  the  forest  and  concealed  his.  love;  how  the  spy  was 
killed,  sodden,  and  thrown  to  the  pigs ;  further,  how  he  performed 
his  journey  to  England  and  returned  home.  There  hung  his  comrades 
on  the  gallows,  while  he  sat  at  his  wedding-feast  with  the  king's 
daughter.  Here  you  saw  how  he  poured  out  drink  for  Fenge's 
guests,  and  afterwards  fell  upon  them,  killed  and  burned  them.  The 
shields  of  his  men  and  servants  were  all  gilt,  that  his  suite  might 
appear  the  more  stately. 

The  King  of  England  received  them  well,  and  as  they  sat  down 
at  the  banquet  given  in  their  honour,  he  inquired  how  fared  Fenge. 
He  only  then  learned  from  Amleth  that  he,  about  whose  health  he 
inquired  with  interest,  was  dead.  And  when  he  heard  that  Amleth 
had  been  his  bane,  he  felt  great  inW^d  grief,  because  he  and  Fenge 
had  sworn  a  mutual  engagement  to  avenge  each  other's  death.  He 
was  much  moved  by  conflicting  thoughts ;  on  the  one  side,  his  love 
for  his  daughter  and  son-in-law ;  on  the  other  hand,  Iiis  faith  to  his 
friend  and  the  strong  oath  by  which  he  was  bound  to  him.  At 
last  the  sworn  faith  got  the  upper  hand,  and  he  decided  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  friend.  But  in  order  not  to  act  against  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  or  to  have  an  open  feud  with  his  own  son-in-law, 
be  invited  Amleth,  his  own  queen  having  recently  died,  to  take  upon 
himself  the  mission  to  proceed  to  Scotland,  and  to  persist  till  the 
queen  of  that  country  consented  to  become  his  wife.  He  made  this 
request  to  Amleth  in  order  that  the  latter  might  lose  his  life  through 
foreign  hands ;  because  he  knew  well  that  this  Scotch  queen  loved 
maiden  life,  and  not  only  refused  all  suitors,  but  that  all  those  who 
ventured  to  propose  to  her  found  their  punishment  and  death. 

Amleth  prepared  at  once  for  the  journey,  and  proceeded  to  Scotland 
accompanied  by  his  own  men  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  English. 
Having  passed  the  border  country  and  finding  a  pleasant  green 
meadow  country,  alongside  a  brook,  he  thought  he  would  enjoy  some 
rest;  he  placed  his  sentinels  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  queen, 
being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  these  foreign  guests,  sent  out  ten  of 
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her  men  to  gather  information.  One  of  these  men  socoeeded  in 
getting  through  the  line  of  Amleth's  guards,  and  withdrew  with 
great  skill  and  care  his  shield  from  under  his  head,  with  the  letters 
of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  and  carried  them  off  so  secretly  thai  he 
was  seen  by  no  one.  The  queen,  on  seeing  the  shield,  knew  at  once 
who  was  its  owner,  and  having  read  the  letters  and  learned  that  the 
King  of  England  desired  to  marry  her,  she  altered  the  words  of  the 
letters  so  as  to  imply  that  the  king  had  demanded  her  hand  not  for 
himself  but  for  Amleth,  preferring  a  young  husband  to  an  old  one. 
She  also  inserted  in  the  letters  many  of  Amleth's  deeds  corresponding 
with  the  shield,  and  used  thus  the  same  stratagem  as  Amleth  had 
used  towards  his  comrades. 

When  Amleth  woke,  he  became  aware  of  what  had  happened,  bat 
laid  himself  down  again  as  if  he  were  asleep,  waiting  to  see  what 
would  occur.  Soon  after,  the  queen's  spy  returned  and  deposited 
what  he  had  formerly  taken  away.  But  Amleth  seized  the  messenger 
and  put  him  in  chains.  He  then  woke  his  followers  and  proceeded 
to  the  queen,  to  whom  he  delivered  the  king's  sealed  letters.  The 
queen,  li^hose  name  was  Hermentrude,  read  the  letters  and  praised 
Amleth  for  his  manly  deeds,  how  he  had  avenged  his  father's  death, 
delivered  his  mother  from  her  shame,  and  recovered  the  8¥ray  firom 
the  man  who  aimed  at  his  life.  He  having  risen  to  royal  glory, 
she  thought  him  worthy  of  sharing  with  her  the  crown  and  soeptze 
she  had  a  right  to  dispose  of,  an  offer  many  before  had  canvassed  for, 
but  paying  for  such  presumption  with  their  lives.  She  begged 
him  to  turn  now  his  mind  towards  her  and  to  look  more  for  birth 
and  position  than  for  beauty.  Having  said  this,  she  embraced 
Amleth,  who,  moved  by  her  loving  words,  took  her  in  hid  arms  and 
pledged  his  word  to  her.  They  then  sent  word  to  their  friends  and 
the  lords  of  Scotland,  and,  the  wedding  having  taken  place,  they 
proceeded  to  England  with  their  men,  who  followed  secretly  with  a 
hidden  design. 

On  arriving  in  England,  Amleth  was  met  by  his  wife,  the  king's 
daughter,  who  had  learnt  what  had  happened,  and  who  came  hasten- 
ing towards  him  saying,  that,  though  she  had  good  reason  to  complain, 
her  love  was  greater  than  her  anger.  She  b^j;ed  him  not  to  torn 
his  heart  away  from  her,  for  the  sake  of  their  son,  and  warned  him 
against  the  schemes  of  her  father,  who  was  offended  because  Amleth 
had  won  the  lady  whom  he  had  wished  to  marry. 

While  they  were  thus  conversing,  the  king  himself  arrived  and 
met  Amleth  with  sweet  words  and  a  false  heart,  inviting  him  to  be 
his  guest.  Amleth  saw  the  fraud,  but  in  order  not  to  show  fisar  or 
apprehension,  he  took  with  him  only  two  hundred  horsemen  and  pot 
on  his  armour  under  his  clothes.  On  arriving  at  the  king's  residence 
imder  the  porch,  the  king  thrust  his  sword  at  Amleth,  and  would  have 
run  it  through  him  had  not  his  armour  protected  him.    Amleth  was 
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slightly  wounded,  and  returned  at  once  to  his  men.  He  sent  the 
Scotch  spy  to  the  king  to  explain  to  him  how  all  had  happened,  so 
as  to  show  his  own  innocence  in  the  matter.  But  the  king  followed 
at  his  heels  and  slew  many  of  his  men.  Amleth  was  in  consequence 
in  great  danger  the  following  day,  and  was  obliged  to  raise  up  his  men's 
dead  bodies  with  sticks  and  stones  and  tie  them  on  to  their  horses,  that 
his  army  might  look  stronger  than  it  was  in  reality.  The  dead  men 
ranged  in  battle  order  were  nearly  as  many  as  the  live  ones.  This 
was  a  wonderful  warfare,  but  Amleth  succeeded  notwithstanding. 
The  English  were  seized  with  terror  and  were  overcome  by  the  dead, 
whom,  when  alive,  they  had  themselves  defeated.  The  king  fled  and 
was  slain  by  the  Danes,  who  followed  hard  upon  him.  After  this 
victory,  Amleth  won  much  booty  in  England,  and  then  left  with  his 
two  consorts  for  Denmark. 

In  the  meantime  King  Borick  had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Viglet,  his  son.  He  tormented  Amleth's  mother,  saying  that  her 
son  had  by  false  pretences  assumed  the  government  of  Jutland, 
which  to  bestow  belonged  only  to  Denmark's  king,  residing  at 
the  castle  of  Leyre,  the  capital.  Amleth  kept  his  counsel,  and, 
sending  presents  taken  dut  of  the  English  booty,  he  showed  King 
Viglet  all  due  honour  and  service,  till  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
revenge  himself.  He  then  sent  him  an  open  challenge  and  defeated 
him.  In  this  same  war,  he  also  defeated  Fialler,  the  commander  in 
Sconen,  who  fled  to  a  place  called  '  Undensacre, '  but  which  place 
nowadays  is  quite  unknown. 

Viglet  collected  his  forces  anew  from  Seeland  and  Sconen,  and 
challenged  Amleth  to  fight.  Amleth  foresaw  his  own  ultimate  defeat, 
but  preferred  to  die  with  honour  rather  than  to  live  with  shame.  He 
was  only  anxious  about  Hermentrude's  fate,  and  desirous  to  secure  for 
her  a  good  husband  before  he  separated  from  her.  But  Hermentrude 
said  she  would  follow  her  lord  and  master  in  the  war,  and  that  she 
was  not  a  true  woman  who  feared  to  die  with  her  husband.  This 
promise  Hermentrude  did  not  keep.  Amleth  having  been  slain  in 
Jutland  by  Viglet,  she  willingly  betrothed  herself  to  him. 

Such  was  Amleth's  end.  Had  he  been  as  fortunate  as  he  was 
clever  and  brave,  he  would  have  come  up  to  Hercules'  renown,  and 
gained  a  name  amongst  the  greatest  warriors.  The  field  in  Jutland 
where  he  was  buried  is  still  called  after  him  :  ^  Amleth's  Heath. 

Falbs. 
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IS   THE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1870 

A  yUST  LAW? 


To  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  would  \)e  like 
proposing  the  repeal  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar.  We  cannot  go  back 
twelve  days  behind  the  rest  of  the  W(»-ld. 

The  Act  of  1870  was  necessary.  The  population  had  outgiDwn 
all  existing  means  of  education.  The  children  uneducated  counted 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  by  millions.  The  standard  of 
education  was  on  a  low  lereL  England  was  behind  both  G^nttny 
and  France  in  the  diffusion  of  intellectual  culture,  at  least  among  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  people. 

The  principles  embodied  in  the  Aot  of  1870  cannot  be  rescinded; 
they  ought  rather  to  be  carried  out  to  their  full  and  complete  appli- 
cation. 

The  principles  and  intentions  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  That  education,  whether  by  Yoluntary  schools  or  by  rate 
schools,  shall  be  universal,  and  co-extensive  with  the  needs  of  the 
whole  population. 

2.  That  an  education  rate  shall  be  levied  in  all  places  where 
the  existing  schools  are  not  sufficient  for  the  population  in  number  or 
in  efficiency,  and  that  such  rate  shall  be  administered  by  a  board 
elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

3.  That  the  standard  of  education  shall  be  raised  to  meet  the 
needs  and  gradations  of  the  people. 

4.  That  all  schools  receiving  aid,  whether  by  Government  grant 
or  by  rate,  shall  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  law. 

5.  That  all  such  schools  shall  be  under  inspection  of  Grovemmeai, 
and  bound  by  all  minutes  and  codes  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  as  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

6.  Lastly,  it'  has  been  since  that  date  enacted  that  edacaticm 
shall,  under  certain  conditions  and  for  certain  classes,  be  compulsory. 

Now,  these  principles  have  been  so  long  admitted,  and  have 
worked  themselves  so  deeply  into  public  opinion  and  daily  practice, 
that  no  scheme  or  proposition  at  variance  with  them  would  be 
listened  to. 
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Tke  condition  thus  made  for  us  being  irreversible,  our  duty  is 
to  work  upon  it  and  to  work  onward  from  it  for  the  future. 

Assuming  then  that  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  1870  are  good 
and  their  results  beneficial,  the  promoters  of  that  Act  cannot  but 
desire  that  it  should  be  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  If  this  be 
so,  then,  in  the  first  place,  let  the  education  rate  be  levied  upon  the 
whole  population. 

Putting  away  all  ecclesiastical  questions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  State  is  justified  in  providing  for  the  education  of  its  people.  It 
has  a  right  to  protect  itself  from  the  dangers  arising  from  ignorance 
and  vice,  which  breed  crime  and  turbulence.  It  has  a  duty  also  to 
protect  children  from  the  neglect  and  sin  of  parents,  and  to  guard 
their  rights  to  receive  an  education  which  shall  fit  them  for  human 
society  and  for  civil  life. 

If  the  civil  power  has  these  rights  and  duties  towards  the  people,  it  * 
has  the  corresponding  rights  and  powers  to  levy  upon  the  people  such 
taxes  or  rates  as  are  necessary  for  the  due  and  full  discharge  of  such 
duties. 

But  correlative  to  these  rights  of  the  civil  power  are  also  the 
rights  of  the  people.  If  the  Government  may  tax  the  whole  people 
for  education,  the  whole  people  have  a  right  to  share  in  the  beneficial 
use  of  such  taxation.  An  education  rate  raised  from  the  whole 
people  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  whole  people  in  a  form  or  in 
forms  of  education  of  which  all  may  partake.  If  any  one  form  of 
education  can  be  found  in  which  all  the  people  are  content  to  share, 
let  it  be  adopted  ;  if  no  one  such  form  be  possible,  let  there  be  as  many 
varieties  of  form  as  can  with  reason  be  admitted.  No  one  form  of 
religious  education  would  satisfy  Catholics,  Anglicans,  Nonconformists, 
and  unbelievers.  No  form  whatsoever  of  merely  secular  instruction 
will  satisfy  the  great  majority  who  believe  that  education  without 
religion  is  impossible.  Therefore,  if  no  one  form*  can  be  found  to 
satisfy  all,  many  and  various  forms  of  education  ought  to  be  equally 
admitted,  and  equally  allowed  to  stand  oxi  tbp  same  ground  before 
the  law.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  individual  or  every  caprice, 
may  claim  a  share  in  the  education  rate ;  but  that  every  association 
or  body  of  men  having  public  and  distinct  existence,  already  recog- 
nised by  law,  should  be  recognised  also  as  a  unit  for  the  pm^oses  of 
education,  and,  being  so  recognised,  therefore  admitted  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  education  rate ;  reserving  always  to  the  Government 
its  full  inspection,  and  to  the  ratepayers  their  due  control  and  audit 
of  accounts.     But  of  this  in  detail  hereafter. 

'  Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  and  made  it  impossible  that  any 
one  should  say  with  truth  that  they  who  oppose  the  way  in  which 
the  Act  of  1870  has  been  hitherto  carried  out  oppose  the  Act  itself, 
or  that  they  are  friends  of  darkness,  or  that  they  would  hinder  the 
education  of  the  people,  or  that  they  ask  for  public  money  to  spread 
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their  o\m  religious  belief,  we  may  go  on  to  see  in  what  the  present 
way  of  carrying  out  the  Act  is  open  to  the  censure  of  inequality 
and  injustice. 

1*  First  of  all,  the  exclusive  enjoyment  and  control  of  the  educa- 
tion rate  is  given  to  one  only  class  of  schools,  which  represent  one 
and  only  one  form  of  opinion,  and  that  form  which  is  repugnant  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom — namely,  that  such 
schools  should  be  only  secular,  to  the  exclusion  of  religion.  The 
exclusion  of  religion  excludes  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  bom 
those  schools ;  and  such  schools,  being  exclusive,  are  truly  and  em- 
phatically sectarian.  And  here,  lest  I  should  seem  not  to  know,  or, 
knowing,  to  omit  to  say,  that  the  Bible  is  read  now  in  the  majority 
of  Board  Schools,  I  cite  the  fact  to  prove  that  religion  is  not  taught 
in  them.  All  doctrinal  formularies  and  catechisms  are  expressly 
excluded  by  the  Act  of  1870.  But  religion  without  doctrine  is  like 
mathematics  without  axioms,  or  triangles  without  base  or  sides.  I 
heartily  rejoice  that  the  life,  and  words,  and  works,  and  death  of  the 
Divine  Saviour  of  the  world  should  be  read  by  children.  But  that 
is  not  the  teaching  of  religion,  unless  the  true  meaning  and  the  due 
intrinsic  worth  of  all  these  things  be  taught.  But  this  would  perforce 
be  doctrinal  Christianity,  prohibited  by  law.  There  can  be  no 
mathematics  without  precise  intellectual  conceptions  and  adequate 
verbal  expression.  The  undergraduate  who  went  into  the  schools 
with  a  general  notion  of  his  Euclid  was  plucked. 

2.  But,  secondly,  the  school  rate  presses  unequally  on  the  rich  and 
on  the  poor.  On  the  poor  it  is  a  sensible  burden,  on  the  rich  it  is 
absolutely  insensible.  For  so  great  a  sensible  burden  the  poor  ought 
to  receive  a  sensible  benefit. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  Board  Schools  were  avowedly  intended  to  receive  the 
children  of  the  poor.  But  the  character  of  the  Board  Schools  has 
been  gradually  so  raised  that  the  poor  children  are  thrown  upon 
the  voluntary  schools ;  and  the  Board  Schools  are  largely  frequented 
by  the  children  of  the  middle  class.  The  poor,  therefore,  so  far,  are 
paying  for  schools  in  which  their  own  children  are  not  taught,  and 
the  tradesman's  children  are  educated  on  the  rate  paid  also  by  the  poor. 
The  London  School  Board  has  now  proposed  to  found  schools  of  a 
higher  standard.  I  heartily  go  with  the  desire  to  provide  such  schools, 
but  it  is  removing  them  still  further  from  the  poor  and  still  further 
into  the  middle  class. 

4.  Fourthly,  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  School  Boards  out 
of  the  rate,  and  by  loans  upon  the  rate,  amounts  in  ten  years  to  about 
13,000,000Z.  There  has  been  no  doubt  profuse  and  needless  expendi- 
ture, for  gold  may  be  bought  too  dear,  and  money  may  be  wasted  ema 
in  education,  but  nevertheless  education  is,  if  not  the  highest,  at  least 
inseparable  from  the  highest  interests  and  duties  of  a  commonwealth. 
Education  is  vital  to  the  commonweal.    No  amount  of  money  really 
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needed  for  the  education  of  the  millions  that  cannot  pay  for  their  own 
education  ought  to  be  thought  too  mueh,  if  only  it  be  expended  with 
due  care  and  prudence,  and  if  all  who  pay  share  equally  in  the  benefit. 
But  this  is  not  so  at  the  present  time.  It  is  of  this  inequality  that  we 
complain,  and  this  inequality  is  a  grave  injustice. 

5.  Finally,  the  injustice  will  be  seen  to  be  still  graver  and  more 
glaring,  if  we  compare  the  manner  in  which  voluntary  schools  and 
Board  Schools  have  been  dealt  with  since  the  Act  of  1870  became 
the  law  of  the  land. 

There  are  at  this  time  two  sources  from  which  public  money  flows 
into  the  work  of  education.  The  first  is  the  Consolidated  Fund  out  of 
which  since  the  year  1838  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  has  made 
grants  to  voluntary  schools.  The  second  is  the  school  rate  created 
by  the  Act  of  1870. 

Now,  in  the  grants  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  both  voluntary 
schools  and  Board  Schools  share  equally.  The  two  classes  of  schools 
can  earn  according  to  the  same  minutes  and  codes  fixed  by  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council.  Thus  far  the  voluntary  schools  and 
the  Board  Schools  are  on  equal  terms ;  so  far  they  stand  on  the  same 
level  before  the  law.  But  here  ends  equality,  and  here  an  inequality, 
which  nothing  can  justify,  begins.  The  voluntary  schools  are 
absolutely  and  altogether  excluded  from  the  school  rate.  The 
founders  and  managers  of  such  schools  must  buy  sites,  erect  buildings, 
pay  teachers,  bear  all  costs  of  management  out  of  their  o?m  self- 
denial. 

The  Board  Schools  have  exclusive  enjoyment  and  control  of  the 
school  rate.     With  the  public  money  they  buy  sites,  erect  buildings, 
pay  teachers,  and  all  costs  of  management,  without  contributing  a  six 
pence  by  free  gift  or  self-denial.     On  what  principle  can  this  be 
justified  ? 

The  voluntary  self-denial  of  those  who  foimded  and  maintained 
schools  before  1870  had  expended  millions  of  money  of  which  there 
is  no  accurate  record.  They  were,  till  1870,  the  sole  educators  of 
the  people.  Parliament  was  lagging  behind.  It  voted  a  paltry 
600,0002.  a  year  for  education.  Every  year  1,200,0002.  at  least  was 
contributed  by  voluntary  self-denial.  The  voluntary  schools  in  1870 
were  about  8,000  in  number,  and  were  educating  1,700,000  children. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  perhaps  a  million  of  children,  as  we  are 
told,  without  education.  Who  was  to  blame  ?  First,  every  successive 
Government  and  Parliament  which  had  neglected  this  great  obliga- 
tion and  overlooked  this  crying  need.  Who  next  was  to  blame? 
All  those  who,  by  apathy  and  want  of  generous  self-denial,  had  never 
taxed  themselves,  or  opened  heart  or  hand,  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  They,  colU  mani  aUa  dntola,  looked  on  while  others 
laboured.  Who  alone  were  not  to  blame  ?  The  founders  and  mana- 
gers of  voluntary  schools,  who  in  those  dreary  and  starving  days 
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greatly  denied  themselves,  and  founded  all  that  England  had  of 
primary  education.    And  what  has  the  Act  of  1870  done  ? 

It  has  done  nothing  for  those  who  by  their  self-denial  had  created 
the  national  education  of  England. 

And  it  has  done  everything  for  those  who  had  never  done  anything 
for  the  country  or  for  themselves. 

It  has  endowed  with  the  school  rate  those  who  had  done  nothing, 
and  it  has  excluded  those  who  had  hitherto  educated  the  people  of 
England  from  participation  in  the  school  rate,  to  which  they  are 
also  nevertheless  compelled  to  pay. 

Let.  nobody  deceive  himself  by  saying  that  they  are  not  ex- 
cluded :  that  the  education  of  the  Board  Schools  is  open  to  them,  and 
the  refusal  is  their  own.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  fox  and  the 
crane.  The  School  Board  has  the  cunning  of  both.  It  spreads  an 
abundant  feast,  but  in  platters  and  bottles  where  we  cannot  touch  it. 
The  offer  of  the  Board  Schools  to  the  people  of  England  is:  ^We 
will  teach  your  children  if  you  will  give  up  religious  education.' 
Christian  parents  answer :  '  You  can  force  us  to  pay  your  rate,  but  you 
shall  not  rob  our  children  of  their  religion.'  The  education  formed 
under  the  Act  of  1870  falls  entirely  into  the  hands  of  those  who  desire 
to  exclude  religion  from  the  education  of  the  English  people.  In 
time  past  half  the  population  was  untaught,  because  the  secularists 
had  not  sseal  and  self-denial  enough  to  found  voluntary  secular  schools ; 
and  now  they  have  been  rewarded  by  an  Act  which  endows  schools 
without  religion  at  the  joint,  if  not  the  chief,  cost  of  those  who,  by 
energy  and  generous  self-denial,  have  created  the  national  and  Chris- 
tian education  of  England  mainly  at  their  own  cost. 

6.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  our  recent  history  a  more 
unequal  and  unjust  condition.  I  am  aware  that  the  framers  of  the 
Act  of  1870  did  not  intend  to  bring  about  this  great  inequality. 
The  refusal  to  allow  voluntary  schools  to  share  in  the  school  rate  was 
a  subsequent  exclusion.  It  might  have  been  foreseen  as  certain  to 
come,  and  it  has  now  rooted  itself  for  these  ten  years. 

Who  can  doubt  that  in  the  long  run  the  system  which  rests  on 
the  inexhaustible  school  rate  will  spread  more  and  more,  and  the 
system  which  rests  on  the  self-denial  of  men  of  various  conditians 
and  classes,  with  all  their  vicissitudes  of  life  and  fortunes,  will  grow 
less  and  less :  that  is,  that  the  '  supplement,'  as  it  was  called,  will 
become  the  system,  and  the  system  will  sink  into  the  secondary  rank 
of  a  supplement ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  schools  without  religion 
will  be  the  national  schools  of  Christian  England,  and  the  remnant  of 
Christian  schools  will  be  a  tolerated  survival  of  the  tradition  of 
English  Christianity  ? 

7.  Already  this  inverted  process  has  begun  to  work.  Ikfany 
schools  have  been  handed  over  to  the  School  Boards  by  Noncon- 
formists, and  some  also  by  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.    To 
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hand  them  over  saves  money,  trouble,  and  anxiety.  Nothing  but  zeal 
for  education  or  for  religion  will  stand  out  against  this  temptation. 
Ill  examples  are  quickly  followed.  Ill  examples  are  on  the  inclined 
plane.  To  go  down  is  easy  and  alluring.  Crood  examples  of  effort, 
self-denial,  and  generosity  tax  the  will,  the  spirit,  and  the  perse- 
verance of  men.  Some,  we  may  hope,  will  keep  up  to  the  effort; 
many  will  give  way.  In  ten  years  the  compact  strength  of  to-day 
will  be  broken,  and  the  earnest  resolution  of  the  last  ten  years  will  be 
relaxed. 

8.  A  further  and  more  dangerous  inequality  is  this.  The  School 
Boards  have  power  to  place  a  Board  School  in  any  locality  in  which, 
according  to  their  judgment,  subject  only  to  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  sufficient  means  of  education  do  not  already  exist.  The 
Board  School  once  opened,  no  new  volimtary  school  can  be  formed. 
Take  an  illustration  of  this  inequality.  In  a  given  place  where  a 
Board  School  exists,  a  sudden  influx  of  people,  as  in  the  manufac- 
turing or  mining  districts  often  happens,  comes  in.  They  may  be 
either  Church  of  England  people,  or  Catholics,  or  religious  Wesleyans. 
Their  existing  schools  upon  the  spot  are  not  large  enough,  or  as  yet 
they  may  have  none.  By  the  present  practice  the  permission  to 
found  their  own  schools  might  be  refused  to  them ;  and  by  the  com- 
pulsory powers  of  the  School  Board  their  children  might  be  forced 
into  the  Board  Schools.  In  this  way  the  *  supplement '  has  the  power 
of  continual  expansion,  thereby  preoccupying  the  face  of  the  country 
and  blocking  out  all  voluntary  schools.  Moreover,  it  appears  that 
sites  for  Board  Schools  are  being  bought  up  in  districts  which  as  yet 
are  not  built  over.  When  they  are  inhabited,  the  Board  School  will 
be  in  possession  against  all  comers. 

9.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Board  schools  are  without 
religion,  and  that  the  voluntary  schools  are  the  Christian  schools  of 
Christian  England,  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  the  change  which  has 
already  begun  stealthily  to  work  among  us.  Who  can  doubt  of  its 
inevitable  ascendency  in  virtue  of  exclusive  privileges  and  an  inex- 
haustible command  of  the  public  money  ? 

In  order  to  measure  this  danger  let  the  following  statistics  be  well 
weighed.  The  voluntary  schools  from  1838  to  1870  had  provided 
school  room  for  about  1,800,000  children.  Between  1870  and  1880 
they  had  added  1,800,000  more,  making  in  all  about  3,600,000. 
The  School  Board  in  the  ten  years  since  1870  have  expended  nearly 
13,000,0002.,  and  have  provided  school  room  for  1,000,000  children. 
The  resources  of  the  voluntary  schools  are  limited.  G-ovemment  does 
not  grant  a  shilling  for  new  sites  or  new  buildings.  The  Board 
Schools  have  the  inexhaustible  school  rate  to  draw  from  year  after 
year  for  these  purposes. 

If  every  ten  years  shows  an  expenditure  of  so  many  millions,  what 
is  to  check  the  universality  of  Boi^  Schools  ?    The  voluntaiy  system 
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rests  on  free  will  alone:  the  School  Boards  are  armed  with  com- 
pulsory taxation  and  compulsory  education. 

I  may  be  asked  then,  What  would  you  propose  ?  I  will  answer 
in  two  sentences : — 

1.  Let  a  school  rate  or  tax  be  levied  over  the  whole  population  as 
a  part  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country. 

2.  Let  all  schools,  with  or  without  religious  teaching,  partake  in 
the  school  rate,  as  they  partake  now  of  the  grants  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  under  all  the  conditions  of  the  statute  law  and  of  the  minutes 
and  codes  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council. 

These  two  propositions  ehange  nothing  in  the  Act  of  1870 ;  for 
extension  is  not  change,  but  rather  completion  and  fulfilment. 
To  this  proposal  the  following  objections  have  been  made: — 
1.  That  it  would  be  granting  public  money  for  religious  teaching. 
This  is  plainly  and  patently  contrary  to  fact.  The  Grovemment  has 
reduced  voluntary  schools  to  the  condition  of  secular  schools.  No 
religion  can  be  taught  in  the  school  hours ;  no  religious  books  can  be 
used.  In  what,  then,  do  they  diSer  from  Board  Schools?  The 
Board  Schools  teach  no  religion,  and  draw  from  both  sources  of  public 
aid.  Let  the  voluntary  schools  in  like  manner  draw  equally  from 
both  for  the  secular  instruction  only.  The  Grovemment  grants  no 
money  for  oiir  religious  teaching ;  it  does  not  pay  a  sixpence  for  it 
The  Government  buys  of  us  our  secular  instruction  at  half-price.  It 
buys  the  same  of  the  Board  Schools  at  double  the  price.  Schools,  on 
an  average,  earn  one-third,  or  say  one  half,  of  their  cost.  Will 
anybody  venture  to  say  that  the  religious  teaching  of  our  schools 
costs  the  other  half?  For  instance,  a  school  costing  3002.  a  year,  we 
will  say,  earns  100^.  Do  the  other  200^.  go  for  religious  teaching? 
The  reUgious  teaching  costs  nothing.  It  is  fireely  given  by  our 
clergy,  or  by  our  teachers  out  of  the  school-time.  The  maintenance 
of  our  schools  would  cost  precisely  as  much  if  no  religion  were  taught 
in  them.  The  teacher's  salary  could  not  be  less  if  he  taught  no 
religion.  Therefore  at  this  time  the  voluntary  schools  have  three 
burdens  on  them:  (1)  they  support  themselves;  (2)  they  have  to 
pay  school-rate;  (3)  they  have  to  sell  their  teaching  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  half-price.  All  this  is  so  obviously  and  glaringly  unjust 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  exclusion  of  the  voluntary  schools  from  the 
school  rate  were  simply  in  odium  Chriatu  It  is  contrary  to  finct  and 
truth  to  say  that  the  public  money  would  go  to  the  teaching  of 
religion.  If  the  schools  were  as  purely  and  exclusively  secular  as  the 
Board  Schools,  they  would  cost  to  a  fraction  as  much  as  they  do  at 
this  moment.  If  their  whole  cost  were  paid  out  of  the  school  rate, 
not  a  fraction  would  go  to  the  religious  teaching.  But  the  founders 
and  managers  and  teachers  believe  and  maintain  that  the  education 
of  a  Christian  people  must  be  Christian ;  and  for  this  heterodoxy 
they  are  mulcted  by  exclusion  from  the  school  rate. 
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2.  But,  again,  it  will  be  said ;  The  voluntary  sohools  choose  their 
own  teachers.  And  perhaps  the  Board  Schools  do  not  choose  their 
own  teachers  ?  Surely  this  is  a  wanton  objection.  Is  it  an  honest 
one  ?  If  the  secular  teaching  of  voluntary  schools  be  equal  to  the 
secular  teaching  of  Board  Schools,  and  from  the  Government  Reports 
we  know  that  within  decimal  points  it  is  so,  why  should  not  the 
selection  of  the  teacher  be  with  the  founders  and  managers  of  the 
voluntary  schools?  The  Crovemment  avowedly  looks  only  to  the 
secular  teaching,  and  treats  our  schools  as  secular  schools.  The 
objectors  parade  their  schools  as  exclusively  secular ;  so  far  as  the  law 
takes  cognisance,  our  schools  are  equally  secular.  Moreover,  we 
show  equal  efficiency  in  secular  teaching,  and  yet  the  Government 
gives  to  the  Board  Schools,  out  of  grants  and  rates,  not  double  only, 
but  an  enormous  excess  over  the  pittance  we  earn  by  equal  efficiency. 
This  is  really  mulcting  the  voluntary  schools,  because  with  equal 
secular  efficiency  they  also,  at  other  times,  and  by  other  means,  teach 
Christianity.  In  what  does  the  selection  of  the  teacher  affect  the 
claim  of  the  school  to  fair  and  equal  treatment,  if  its  secular  results 
are  what  they  ougbt  to  be  ? 

I  have  said  that  the  efficiency  of  the  voluntary  and  the  Board 
Schools  is  equal.  From  the  last  Government  Report  I  find  the 
proportion  of  passes  in  the  voluntary  and  the  Board  Schools  as 
follows : — 

VolimtMry  Boud 

Reading 88*86  89-31 

Writing 79-70  83-16 

Arithmetic        ....    74'17  70-83 

And  this  is  the  competition  of  schools  starved  by  exclusion  from  the 
school  rate  against  schools  surfeited  with  public  money.  The  average 
stipend  of  teaclfers  in  the  voluntary  schools  would  not  be  150^.;  in 
the  Board  Schools  it  is  not  less  than  2502.  a  year. 

3.  But  further,  it  has  been  said :  If  a  share  in  the  rate  be  given, 
the  ratepayers  must  have  control.  Why  not  ?  At  this  time  Govern- 
ment gives  aid,  and  has  control  over  the  whole  secular  teaching  of 
our  schools.  It  has  control  also  over  the  financial,  material,  and 
sanitary  management  of  the  school  by  a  vigilant  and  close  inspection. 
The  school  rate,  in  like  manner,  would  go  only  for  secular  teaching. 
Let  the  ratepayers  share  with  Government  in  the  inspection  of  these 
things.  At  this  time  the  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  founded 
by  voluntary  effort,  and  aided  by  Government  grants  and  by  rates, 
are  visited  by  the  Government  inspectors  and  by  those  of  the  School 
Boards.  At  this  time  the  diocesan  schools,  founded  and  supported  bv 
voluntary  efforts,  in  which  are  children  transferred  from  the  district 
schools  of  the  Poor  Law,  are  visited  closely  and  vigilantly,  not  only 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  by  all  the 
boards  of  guardians  in  the  metropolitan  district.     They  pay  out  of 
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the  rates  for  the  mainteDance  of  their .  children,  and  they  come  at  all 
times  with  or  without  notice,  and  investigate  everything,  writing 
their  commendation,  or  blame,  or  requirements  in  a  book.  If 
voluntary  schools  were  aided  out  of  rates,  the  due  application  of  such 
rates  would  be,  in  like  manner,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  rate- 
payers* 

4.  Lastly,  it  is  said  that  this  would  be  concurrent  endowment. 
I  answer,  if  it  be  endowment,  then  the  Board  Schools  are  already 
endowed  ;  and  if  they  be  endowed,  then  a  glaring  injustice  has  heea. 
done.  The  State  has  endowed  the  education  of  those  who  had  done 
nothing  to  educate  the  people  of  this  country ;  and .  it  has  ^dowed 
exclusively  a  kind  of  school  which  the  majority  of  the  people  cannot 
enter.  If  it  be  endowment,  then  the  ill  example  has  been  set  by 
those  who  cry  out  against  endowments  and  would  disendow  the 
Established  Church.  They  would  disendow  its  schools  while  they 
are  endowing  their  own.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  look  of 
truth  in  this  talk  of  endowment.  But  I  have  shown  that,  as  the 
enjoyment  of  grants  and  rates  is  exclusively  for  secular  instruction 
in  Board  Schools,  so  it  would  be  strictly  and  o^plusively  in  the 
Voluntary  Schools,  no  religious  teaching  being  paid  for,  or  even 
estimated  in  the  costs  of  such  schools.  In  answering  these  objections, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  clear  my  mind  of  the  thought  that  those  who 
make  them  are  impelled  rather  by  unwillingness  to  admit  others 
to  the  rate,  than  by  the  force  of  reason.  Is  it  that  they  fear  that 
the  energy,  and  zeal,  and  self-denial  of  the  voluntaries,  if  it  only  had 
fair  play  and  equal  aid  from  the  public  revenues  in  grants  and  rates^ 
would  outstrip  the  Board  Schools  in  multiplication  and  efficiency? 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  this  would  be  the  case.  And  I  must 
affirm  that  the  voluntary  system  is  a  moral  power  which  no  public 
money  could  create.  It  is  zeal  against  hire.  It  is  'the  unbonght 
energy  of  those  who  gladly  spend,  and  are  spent,  for  the  common 
weal.  It  is  free  service  and  free  gift  against  paid  service  and  public 
money.  This  noble  and  national  force  of  beneficence  Governments 
can  paralyse,  and  starve,  and  destroy;  but  they  cannot  create  or 
kindle  if  they  should  insanely  destroy  it.  A  great  American  has 
that  the  Americans  are  '  the  most  common-schooled,  but  the  least 
truly  educated  of  people.'  May  it  never  be  said  that  the  English 
are  the  most '  board-schooled  of  people ; '  for  certainly  we  should  thai 
be  the  most  heartlessly  educated  and  the  least  Christian  of  people. 

I  will  now  very  briefly  enimierate  the  reasons  why  I  believe  such 
an  extension  of  the  Act  of  1870  ought  to  be  made. 

I.  First,  because  the  people  of  this  country,  so  far  as  they  have 
yet  been  able,  have  pronounced  decisively  against  merely  secular  in- 
struction.  In  all  School  Boards,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  it  has 
been  resolved  that  the  Bible  shall  be  read  and  explained  in  their 
schools.    This  covers  about  12,000,000  of  the  population,  and  the 
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schools  in  that  area  have  800,000  children.  Add  to  this  the  whole  mass 
of  the  voluntary  schools — Anglican,  Catholic,  Wesleyan — ^by  which  re- 
ligion and  doctrinal  Christianity  arc  sedulously  taught,  containing  at 
least  2,000,000  children,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  people  of 
the  country  have  declared  themselves  for  religious  schools. 

2.  I  say  so  far  as  they  have  as  yet  been  able  to  speak ;  for  the 
Parliament  of  1870  was  not  elected  on  an  Education  cry,  but  on  a 
cry  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  Liberation 
Society  and  its  political  allies  went  in  with  enthusiasm  against  the 
first  wing  of  the  Tudor  House,  which  then  was  tottering,  in  the  hope  of 
shaking 'also  the  other  wing  in  due  time,  and  then  ruining  the  body. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  Parliament  ready  for  schemes  of  secular  educa- 
tion. OTYiTie  majus  continet  minus.  The  disendowment  of  religion 
contains  the  endowment  of  secularism,  as  the  greater  includes  the 
less.  But  for  this  political  crisis  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Bill 
of  1870,  as  it  stands,  would  have  ever  become  law.  If  at  the  next 
general  election  the  constituencies  were  fairly  asked,  Will  you  have 
secular  op  Christian  education  ?  I  believe,  and,  until  the  contrary  is 
proved,  I  shall  continue  to  believe,  that  a  vast  majority  would  declare 
for  Christian  schools. 

For  the  reasons  here  too  briefly  and  hastily  given  I  must  affirm, 
that  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1870  has  resulted  in  grave  injustice 
to  those  who  had  been  laboiuing  to  create  the  great  system  of 
Christian  and  national  schools,  while  the  advocates  of  secular  educa- 
tion were  doing,  and  had  done,  nothing  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people.  It  excludes  them  from  the  benefit  of  the  school  rate ;  it  lays 
on  them  the  double  burden  of  paying  to  support  a  system  of  schools  ^ 
which  they  in  conscience  cannot  frequent,  and  of  maintaining  schools 
of  their  own ;  it  also  results  in  a  growing  canger  to  the  Christian 
education  of  England.  Until  1870  the  tradition  of  Christian  educa^ 
tion  in  England,  however  thwarted  and  obstructed,  had  never  been 
broken.  For  the  first  time  it  was  broken  then.  A  generation  is 
growing  up,  formed  in  secular  schools,  in  which,  if  the  brain  is  stimu- 
lated, the  heart,  the  conscience,  the  will,  and  therefore  the  character, 
cannot  be  formed.  England  is  a  Christian  people,  and  its  national 
character  is  Christian^  because  it  has  hitherto  been  formed  and  per- 
petuated by  Christian  schools.  How  can  this  English  and  Christian 
character  be  perpetuated  or  formed  when  the  schools  have  ceased  to 
be  Christian  ?  If  any  one  shall  say  it  will  still  be  formed  in  the 
homes  of  the  people,  such  an  answer  is  either  from  ignorance  of  what 
the  homes  of  our  millions  really  are,  or  from  a  levity  of  mind.  It  is, 
th^n,  the  Christianity  of  England  and  the  national  character  of 
Engliriimen  that  are  at  stake.  These  things  are  too  vital  to  be 
tampered  with  by  politicians,  and  pedants,  and  parties..  If,  with  the 
state  of  France  before  us,  we  will  not  look  before,  and  either  retrace 
our  steps,  or  avert  by  timely  wisdom  the  dangers  we  have  created  in 
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these  last  years,  then  assuredly  we  shall  incur,  as  we  shall  well 
deserve,  the  same  political  and  social  decline  which  has  paralysed  the 
character  and  dissolved  the  unity  of  that  great  people. 

From  the  year  1838  to  this  day,  the  subject  of  education  has 
been  treated  piecemeal,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  political  strife,  by  alter- 
cate Governments  and  by  contending  parties.  It  demands  a  wiser 
and  a  nobler  tieatment.  The  whole  subject  needs  to  be  reviewed  hy 
an  impartial  tribunal,  ra'sed  above  the  din  and  darknesi  of  political 
conflicts. 

The  desire  and  will  of  the  people  at  laige  ought  to  b3  known.  I 
believe  that  at  this  time  it  is  not  adequately  and  truly  known. 
There  is  widespread  discontent  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  We  are 
told  that  the  Board  School  system  represents  the  mind  of  the  people. 
We  believe  that  it  represents  only  a  minority.  The  Board  Sdiool 
system  is  instruction  without  religion.  The  whole  people  of  Ireland 
would  reject  it.  The  great  majority  of  Scotland  would  reject  it. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  England  are  daimed  by  the 
Established  Church.  They  would  reject  it.  Of  the  Catholics  of 
England  and  »Scotland  I  need  not  speak.  A  multitude  of  Ncmcon- 
formists,  true  to  the  religious  spirit  of  their  forefathers,  would  reject 
it.  Who  would  remain  ?  An  active  minority  which,  in  a  moment 
of  political  excitement,  carried  the  Act  of  1870.  We  believe  the 
great  majority  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  desire  religions  and 
Christian  schools.  Why  are  they  who  say  we  are  wrong  in  this 
belief  so  slow  to  let  it  be  tested  ?  I  must  believe  that  they  are  not 
so  sure  as  they  say.  Let  them,  then,  unite  with  us  in  putting  it  to 
the  test.  Let  us  unite  in  Immbly  praying  that  Her  Majesty  be 
graciously  pleased  to  issue  a  Boyal  Commission  to  review  the  whole 
course  of  legislation  in  respect  to  education,  vdth  all  the  Acts  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  since  1838.  They  who  desire  that  the 
Board  School  system  should  cover  the  face  of  the  land  will  deprecate 
a  Boyal  Commission.  The  evidence  to  be  taken  would  be  that 
of  men  of  every  kind  and  class,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  acquir- 
ing personal  experience  and  a  mature  judgment  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  They  who  fear  so  great  a  disaster  to  our 
Christianity  and  character  as  Englishmen  will  earnestly  pray  for  it. 
They  will  urge  it  all  the  more  earnestly,  because  they  believe  that 
thei-e  is  danger  in  delay ;  that  every  year  will  spread  more  widely 
schools  without  religion,  and  starve  out  the  Christian  schools  of 
England.  It  is  now  or  never.  The  ten  years  since  1870  have  tauglit 
us  our  danger.  The  next  ten  years  will  render  impossible  what  can 
be  done  now.  In  1882  the  Christian  schools  of  England  may  be 
placed  upon  the  broad  and  common  foundation  of  equality  before  the 
law.     In  1892,  if  we  are  slack  to-day,  the  time  may  be  past  fca:  ever. 

Hekby  Edwabd,  Cardinal  Archbishop. 
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Exactly  eighteen  months  ago  as  I  am  writing,  I  was  busily  engaged 
in  attending  Tunisian  Cabinet  Councils  at  the  Kasr-es-Sai'd  Palace, 
and  composing  fruitless  protests  against  each  successive  phase  of  the 
French  invasion  of  the  Regency.  I  was  at  the  same  time  struggling 
with  the  legal  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  the  great  Enfida  case, 
which  two  months  before  had  threatened  for  an  instant  to  disturb  the 
continuity  of  what  politicians  and  diplomatists  are  pleased  to  call  the 
indispensable  Anglo-French  Alliance. 

All  this  is  over  now.  Mohamed-es-Sadek  understood  better  than 
anyone  else  his  humiliation  and  his  dishonour.  In  public  he  smilingly 
did  what  he  was  bid  by  his  cpnquerors,  and  decorated  and  redecorated 
them  to  their  hearts'  content ;  in  private  he  surrendered  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  poignancy  of  his  great  grief.  In  a  few  short  months 
French  protection  killed  him,  and  he  now  sleeps  under  the  green- 
tiled  cupola  which  covers  the  remains  of  ten  princes  of  the  line  of 
Hassan-ben- Ali.  Mr.  Joseph  Levy  of  the  Enfida  was  not  more  fortu- 
nate than  Mohamed-es-Sadek.  He  only  lived  to  sign  a  tardy  com- 
promise of  his  claim,  and,  as  becomes  a  priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
now  lies  amongst  his  fellow-priests  in  the  place  of  honour,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  synagogue  in  the  great  Jewish  burying-ground  of 
Tunis.  He,  too,  died,  literally  worn  out  with  worry  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

In  my  Last  Punic  War  I  have  told  at  length  the  tale  of  my  fintt 
North  African  brief  for  Mohamed-es-Sadek,  and  some  day  I  shall 
hope  to  tell  in  all  its  extraordinary  details  the  story  of  my  second 
North  African  brief  in  defence  of  Ahmed  Ar&bi ;  for  the  first,  by  a 
strange  chapter  of  accidents,  indirectly  led  to  the  second,  and  caused 
the  defender  of  Mohamed-es-Sadek,  the  Tunisian,  to  become  the 
advocate  of  Ahmed  Ar&bi,  the  Egyptian.  It  is  to  the  energy,  zeal, 
and  generosity  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt  that  Ahmed  Ar&bi  and 
his  friends  owe  the  possibility  of  their  having  a  fair  trial  in  open  day, 
and  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  England.  They  now  know  full  well 
that,  to  the  great  and  impartial  tribunal  of  English  public  opinion 
there  lies  an  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  the  nine  Egyptian  function- 
aries who  are  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them  to-day,  but  who,  nine 
weeks  ago,  were  their  adherents,  fellow-workers,  and  allies.    I  fully 
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and  confidently  believe  that  it  is  to  the  bold  initiation  of  Mi.  Blunt 
that  Ahmed  Ar4bi  and  his  associates  will  in  a  short  time  be  indebted 
not  only  for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  but  for  what  is  &r  dearer  to 
them,  the  preservation  of  their  honour. 

It  is,  however,  only  just  to  say  that,  since  I  arrived  at  Cairo  on 
the  18th  of  October,  I  have  received  every  support  from  Lord  Gran- 
ville, Sir  Edward  Malet,  and  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  that,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  their  active  co-operation,  my  effortd^  and  those  of  Mr. 
Napier,  would  have  been  wholly  futile  to  obtain  even  the  semblance 
of  a  fair  trial  from  the  ^  young  and  amiable  prince,'  who  has  told  three 
newspaper  correspondents  at  least  (if  these  gentlemen  speak  tiie  trath) 
that  the  blood  of  Ar4bi  and  the  future  of  figjrpt  are  simply  convertible 
terms,  or  from  a  Ministry  which  openly  treated  the  death  or  life  of 
their  fallen  foe  as  an  ordinary  vote  of  confidence  and  a  motive  for  re- 
signation. ^  If  Ar&bi  continues  to  exist  I  will  quit  Egypt,'  said 
Cherif  Pasha.  '  I  shall  immediately  leave  office,'  rejoined  Riaz  Pasha. 
*  We  will  all  resign,'  shouted  Mohamed  Tewfik  in  chorus, '  if  Ar^bi's 
head  is  spared.'  Fortunately  enough,  these  humanitarian  confidences 
were  chiefly  made  to  newspaper  correspondents,  and,  still  more  fortu- 
nately, the  time  has  passed  away  when  the  resignation  ^r  otherwise 
of  an  Egjrptian  Ministry  can  have  ai^y  appreciable  efiTect  on  the 
destinies  of  the  country.  When  Prince  and  Ministers  spoke  thus, 
and  when  the  Egyptian  local  press  openly  declared  that  'all  the 
public  cared  about  was  the  punishment,  not  the  trial,'  it  was  high 
time  for  England  to  interfere,  and  she  interfered  accordingly.  It 
was  her  powerful  intervention  alone  which  prevented  Egyptian  blood- 
thirstiness  in  high  places  from  becoming  Egyptian  blood-guiltiness 
in  the  matter  of  the  fate  of  Ar4bi  and  his  friends.  I  feel  sure  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  will  never  regret  their  decision  as  to  the 
vital  question  of  a  fair  trial. 

When  I  arrived  in  Cairo  I  believed  neither  in  the  Egyptian 
national  movement  nor  in  the  pure  patriotism  of  Ar4bi.  It  was,  and 
is,  everybody's  interest  to  prove  the  contrary ;  and  even  Isnoiail  Pasba 
assured  me,  when  I  saw  him  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Terrasse  in  Paris, 
en  route  for  Tunis  and  Egypt,  that  I  should  find  him  a  mere  hlagum.r^ 
and  that  he  (Ismail)  would  lose  his  head  if  Ar&bi  could  defibie  what 
patriotism  meant.  I  now  believe  implicitly  both  in  the  genuineness 
of  the  movement  he  headed,  and  the  pureness  of  the  patriotism  which 
prompted  him  to  do  so.  My  daily  and  hourly  intercourse  with 
Ahmed  Ar&bi  the  Egyptian  at  this  critical  time  will  henceforth  be 
one  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  my  life.  Others  of  the  prisoners 
are  men  of  courage  and  ability,  and  none  more  so  than  Abd-el-Al- 
Hilmy  Pasha,  Ardbi's  general  at  Damietta ;  but  all  interest  is  and 
must  be  centred  in  the  '  great  rebel '  himself.  His  varied  ideas,  his 
wondrous  power  of  memory  and  expression,  his  generous  sympathy 
for  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  his  real  love  for  Egypt^  all  combine  to 
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make  Ahmed  Ar^bi  one  of  the  few  strikiDg  characters  in  the  latter 
period  of  Oriental  history.  Ahmed  Ar&bi's  great  pride  is  to  still  call 
himself  Hhe  Egyptian.'  To  treat  him  as  a  rough  and  ignorant 
soldier,  and  a  vulgar  mutineer,  is  sheer  folly  and  ignorance.  The 
time  has  come  when  England  cannot  afford  to  lose  for  Egypt  such 
men  as  Ahmed  Ardbi ;  and  I  tremble  when  I  think,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  our  timely  interference,  his  shot-riddled  body  would, 
without  doubt,  at  the  present  moment  have  been  rotting  under  the 
shade  of  the  Cairo  citadel.  The  cry  of  'Egypt  for  the  Egyptians '  na. 
longer  finds  an  echo  in  the  land,  for  Egyptian  hopes  and  aspirations^ 
were  crushed  alike  in  Tel-el-Kebir.  Turks  and  Circassians  are  to-day^ 
masters  of  the  situation,  and  a  fresh  era  of  profligacy,  corruption,  and 
misery  seems  inevitable.  '  The  only  chance  of  safety  for  my  country,' 
says  Ahmed  Ar^bi, '  is  now  in  England.  English  influence  and  pre- 
dominance must,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  coimteract  Turkish  and 
Circassian  intrigue,  for  the  alternative  is  ruin,  and  desolation,  and 
chaos.' 

It  has  been  said  that  Ar&bi  has  cursed  Mr.  Blunt.  This  is  false — 
entirely  false.  In  the  sad  hour  when  England  decided  to  surrender 
her  prisoners  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  'young  and  amiable  prince,' 
Ar&bi  and  Toulba  (by  the  kindness,  they  say,  of  Colonel  Thynne) 
sent  a  despairing  telegram  to  Mr.  Blunt,  addressed  to  the  Foreign 
Office, '  Send  us  English  counsel.'  But  even  before  that  message  was. 
sent,  Mr.  Blunt  had  thought  of  his  Egyptian*  friends — Mr.  Napier  was^ 
on  his  way  to  Cairo,  and  I  was  awaiting  my  retainer  at  Tunis. 

During  our  first  interview,  on  Sunday,  the  22nd  of  October,. 
Ar&bi  proposed  to  give  us  his  instructions  in  the  shape  of  a  written 
statement  of  his  case.  Unaided  by  any  papers  or  memoranda,  he 
began  it  the  same  day,  and  finished  it  on  the  following  Saturday 
evening,  signing  it '  Ahmed  Ai&bi  the  Egyptian.'  It  fills  twenty-eight 
pages  of  close  Arabic  handwriting.  A  translation  of  Ardbi's  original 
brief  is  all  I  can  give  the  public' at  present.  I  have  a  very  long  story 
yet  to  tell,  for  which  they  will,  I  feel  sure,  cheerfully  wait  till  after 
the  ultimate  £Eite  of  Ar&bi  is  decided.  In  placing  this  translation  of 
my  case  for  Ahmed  Ar&bi  the  Egyptian,  written  by  his  own  hand, 
before  Englishmen,  all  I  can  ask  my  readers  to  do  is  to  reserve  their 
opinion.  Meanwhile  I  say,  and  say  fearlessly,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  frightful  odds  against  us,  I  believe  in  our  success.  One  thing  is 
certain — even  in  his  prison  cell,  as  far  as  history  and  posterity  are 
concerned,  Ahmed  Ar&bi  the  Egyptian  would  not  change  places  with 
H.H.  Mohamed  Tewfik,  or  their  Excellencies  Cherif  or  fiiaz  Pashas, 
his  Ministers. 

A.  M.  Broadlet. 
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Mt  instructions  will  be  divided  into  two  parts.    The  poiat  of  dirisioii 
will  be  the  10th  of  July. 

Part  I. 

In  the  year  1881  the  Egyptian  army  was  composed  of  twdre 
regiments,  and  it  was  proposed  by  Osman  Pasha  Bifki,  then  Minister 
of  War,  to  reduce  it  to  six. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  to  be  prejudiced  against  native- 
bom  Egyptians*  and,  consequently,  all  high  appointments,  deooraUons, 
gratuities,  &c.,  were  conferred,  almost  without  exception,  on  Circas- 
sians, a  class  of  men  who  were  formerly  Mameluke  slaves  in  the 
Khedivial  family,  and  are  more  or  less  connected  with  it  by  con- 
cubinage. 

Whatever  places  of  importance  became  vacant  were  given  to 
Turks  and  people  of  other  nationalities,  the  inferior  posts  being 
reserved  for  the  Arabs,  and  then  only  when  they  were  absolutely 
required. 

Until  quite  lately  a  general  claiming  to  be  a  native-bom  Egyptian 
was  never  known  in  the  army,  though  many  capable  men  have  been 
connected  with  it. 

About  the  time  just  mentioned  the  Minister  of  War  had  orders 
to  collect  Circassians  and  Turks  to  form  a  new  militia  corps,  the 
subordinate  posts  being  reserved  as  usual  for  Egyptians.  This  treat- 
ment so  much  offended  the  latter  that  one  night  several  of  them 
came  to  my  house,  being  very  irritated,  and  expressing  heartfelt 
annoyance  at  the  continued  partiality  of  the  authorities. 

I  may  mention  that  at  this  particular  time  I  was  spending  the 
evening  at  a  friend's  house ;  but  upon  my  arrival  at  home  I  quieted 
the  deputation  by  advising  them  to  send  in  a  deputation  to  Biaz 
Pasha,  then  Prime  Minister,  asking  him  for  equality  for  all  empZoyfo, 
and  to  reorganise  the  army  in  such  a  manner  that  every  man  would 
be  entitled  to  promotion  by  merit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  appoint 
an  Egyptian  to  the  post  of  War  Minister.  At  my  suggestion  the 
petition  was  to  be  signed  by  three  persons  representing  the  deputa- 
tion— ^Ali  Fehmy,  Abd-el-Al  Hilmy,  and  myself — ^being  sdected  to 
draw  up  the  document  and  to  present  it  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

If  granted,  this  would  have  certainly  removed  all  grounds  for 
complaint  and  ill-feeling,  not  only  as  regards  emplaySa,  but  would 
have  given  satisfaction  to  the  Egyptian  people  in  general,  besides 
clearing  away  all  unpleasant  memories  of  inequality  and  hatred. 

A  Commission  was  at  this  time  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
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matter,  the  decision  being  that  the  necessary  orders  should  be 
obtained  for  looking  into  the  complaint  in  accordance  with  the 
stipulated  r^^lations. 

The  actual  result  of  the  examination  (as  I  shall  afterwards  explain) 
was,  that  we  were  to  be  secretly  killed  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1881. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  same  month  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
Minister  of  War,  calling  upon  us  to  attend  the  council  to  be  held  at 
Kasr-en-Nil  palace,  Cairo,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Khedive's  sister. 

We  attended  as  requested,  and  there  found  assembled  pashas, 
officers,  and  employSa.  Immediately  after  our  entry  a  decree  of  the 
Khedive's  was  read,  ordering  our  immediate  dismissal  from  the 
service  and  appointing  three  other  officers  in  our  place.  Our  swords 
were  taken  from  us,  and  we  were  conducted  to  the  prison. 

The  three  Circassian  officers  who  were  appointed  to  replace  us 
drew  their  swords  on  us  as  we  were  being  led  past  them.  The  door 
being  shut  upon  us,  we  heard  Khasru  Pasha  laughing  outside,  end 
he,  using  a  Turkish  phrase,  called  us  peasants  and  workmen.  Orders 
were  given  by  the  Minister  of  War  to  Ibrahim  Bey  Fawzy  (Chief  of 
the  Police)  to  increase  the  number  of  gendarmes  in  the  guard-houses 
and  prevent  more  soldiers  from  coming  to  Cairo ;  also  to  call  in  the 
rest  of  the  regiment,  in  order  to  be  ready  if  required.  Orders  also 
were  given  to  arrest  all  disaffected  Egyptians,  and  to  send  them  at 
once  to  the  citadel.  If  the  instructions  were  properly  carried  out 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  he  was  promised  promotion. 

The  minister  then  sent  a  steamer  to  take  us  away ;  and  we  heard 
that  three  iron  boxes  had  been  prepared  into  which  to  put  us,  so  that 
we  might  be  dropped  into  the  Nile. 

When  it  became  known  that  we  were  to  be  disposed  of  in  this 
way,  the  soldiers  rose  and  liberated  us  from  Kasr-en-Nil. 

I  then  addressed  the  troops,  warning  them  not  to  molest  any  of 
the  Circassian  officers,  whom  I  considered  our  brethren,  and  exhorted 
them  to  behave  like  soldiers,  avoiding  all  rash  and  lawless  acts.  In 
this  way  I  prevented  disorders,  and  induced  the  troops  to  return  to 
barracks. 

Immediately  afterwards  I  proceeded  to  Abdin,  where  I  wrote  a 
detailed  account  of  what  had  transpired,  and  sent  it  to  Sir  Edward 
Malet,  the  French  Consul,  and  other  Consuls-General,  requesting 
them  to  look  into  the  matter,  justly  and  rightly,  assuring  them  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  held  ourselves  responsible  for  the  safety  of  all 
Europeans.  A  copy  of  this  document  was  received  by  Baron  de 
Bing,  together  with  the  original  note  I  received  from  the  Minister  of 
War,  inviting  me  to  the  marriage  of  the  Khedive's  sister,  and  this 
note  is  still  in  the  possessioii  of  the  French  Consol-General. 

While  these  latter  events  were  taking  place,  the  Government 
officials  held  a  meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Khedive,  at 
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Abdin  Palace,  and  it  was  decided  to  summon  all  the  troope,  including 
the  Artillery,  and  compel  the  1st  Regiment  to  deliver  up  their  arms 
and  surrender.  In  the  case  of  any  resistance  being  made,  the  Artil- 
lery had  orders  to  fire  upon  them. 

Fortunately^  the  matter  was  amicably  settled,  by  the  friendly 
intervention  of  Sir  Edward  Malet  and  Baron  de  Bing,  who  used  eveiy 
effort  to  maintain  order ;  the  consequence  being  that  the  Khedive 
issued  a  decree,  forgiving  and  restoring  all  of  us  to  our  poets,  and 
further  than  this,  all  was  to  be  forgotten,  and  we  were  advised  io 
behave  to  one  another  as  brethren. 

Mahmoud  Pasha  Samy  was  appointed  Minister  of  War,  in  place 
of  Osman  Pasha  Befki,  in  accordance  with  the  just  laws  of  the  country, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  February  the  Khedive  assured  an  officer  of  the 
1st  Begiment  that  all  were  forgiven,  and  on  receipt  of  this  assuranoe, 
I  asked  permission  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Khedive, 
which  permission  was  granted.  I  asked  His  Highness  to  treat  me 
similarly  to  the  other  officers,  and  I  gave  him  my  word  that  I  would 
always  be  faithful  to  him,  and  it  was  my  prayer  to  God  to  grant  him 
long  life  that  he  might  reign  for  ever. 

On  Friday  the  4th  of  February,  the  Khedive  instructed  Ali  Bey 
Fehmy  and  myself  to  visit  Her  British  Majesty's  Consul-Oeneral,  and 
the  French  Consul,  and  to  assure  them  that  we  held  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  public  order,  and  that  we  would  watch  over  the  European 
Colony  and  their  property.  This  promise  we  carried  out  to  tlie 
letter. 

Having  stated  our  own  real  intentions,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
we  acted,  we  certainly  thought  that  the  pardon  which  had  been  granted 
to  us  was  genuine. 

Only  a  short  time  elapsed  when  Yusef  Pasha,  however,  and 
Kemal,  a  Circassian,  holding  the  rank  of  sergeant  in  the  Nubian 
Begiment,  made  attempts  to  persuade  the  soldiers  of  the  1st  Begiment 
to  disobey  their  officers.  For  this  offence  Yusef  Pasha  was  nominally 
dismissed,  but  in  reality  was  always  retained  in  Government  employ. 

.  •  .  .  • 

Several  other  matters  occurred  about  this  tiine,  but  we  generally, 
and  myself  especially,  discredited  all  disturbing  rumours,  not  wishing 
to  sully  the  Khedive's  name.  Mahmoud  Samy  being  at  that  time 
Minister  of  War,  the  numerous  plots  against  our  lives  invariably 
failed,  but  on  his  dismissal,  Daoud  Pasha,  a  connection  of  the 
Khedive's,  succeeded  him.  He  was  a  man  who  had  been  brought  up 
and  had  passed  all  his  life  at  home,  and  was  altogether  ignorant  of 
everything  connected  with  military  affairs.  On  his  taking  office,  he 
issued  orders  that  no  sergeants  were  to  visit  their  homes  or  speak  to 
one  another,  and  if  found  together  in  the  public  streets  they  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned. 
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The  reason  of  my  mentioning  these  facts  is  to  show  that  public 
safety  had  disappeared,  and  everybody  was  afraid  for  his  life. 

Immediately  the  better  class  and  educated  Egyptians  became 
aware  of  these  matters  they  all  assembled  in  Cairo  and  held  a 
meeting,  at  which  it  was  decided  that,  to  improve  the  then  existing 
state  of  affairs,  a  council  (Chamber  of  Deputies)  should  be  appointed 
to  watch  over  and  preserve  the  lives,  property,  and  rights  of  the 
Egyptian  people,  and  to  create  just  laws,  according  equal  treatment 
and  rights  to  everyone.  Petitions  were  signed  on  all  sides  praying 
that  Cherif  Pasha  might  be  appointed  Prime  Minister,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Sultan  Pasha,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  I,  being 
favourably  known  to  the  people,  was  asked  to  represent  them  and  pray 
for  reforms. 

On  the  9th  of  September  1881  I  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  War 
informing  him  that  the  troops  intended  presenting  themselves  at  the 
Abdin  Palace  to  demand  justice  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  on  that  afternoon  (Friday)  at  three  o'clock  the  troops  assembled 
there  in  perfect  order.  Previous  to  the  meeting  I  wrote  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Foreign  Powers,  assuring  them  that  their 
subjects  had  nothing  whatever  to  fear  on  account  of  the  demonstra- 
tion being  held,  and  that  everything  would  be  conducted  in  a 
perfectly  orderly  way.  I  further  informed  them  that  it  was  our 
intention  to  ask  His  Highness  to  grant  constitutional  rights  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  CooksoD,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Alexandria,  was  then  in 
Cairo,  and  intervened  for  us  with  the  Khedive,  who  heard  our  com- 
plaints and  granted  all  our  demands,  declaring  that  they  were  just 
and  legal,  and  afterwards  gave  orders  for  the  appointment  of  Cherif 
Pasha  as  Prime  Minister.  The  troops  hereupon  retired  crying, 
'  Long  live  the  Khedive ! ' 

When  Cherif  Pasha  hesitated  about  accepting  the  post  offered  to 
him,  petitions  supported  by  4,000  seals  were  presented  to  him, 
begging  him  to  save  the  country  from  tyranny  and  slavery,  and  to 
rid  them  of  the  existing  Ministry,  which  had  squandered  seventeen 
millions  of  the  public  money  instead  of  using  it  to  pay  the  just  debts 
of  the  country.  Amongst  other  things  they  had  discharged  almost 
every  native  from  the  service,  though  their  pay  was  small,  and  had 
given  all  responsible  posts  to  Europeans,  indifferent  to  the  laws  of 
right  or  wrong. 

At  this  time  (October  1881)  the  Sultan  sent  Ali  Pasha  Nizami,  to 
look  into  the  matters  which  so  much  troubled  the  country,  but  two  days 
before  his  arrival  my  regiment  was  sent  to  '  Tel-el-Kebir '  and  that  of 
Abd-el-Aal  to  Damietta,  in  order  that  no  information  could  be  given 
as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

When  Ali  Pasha  Nizami  wished  to  inquire  into  the  matter  an 
objection  was  raised  by  the  Khedive,  who  stated  that  he  had  forgiven 
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all  that  had  happened,  and  that  the  soldiers  were  quite  obedient 
again. 

The  Commission  constituted  to  look  into  the  military  regulations 
having  recommended  certain  reforms,  and  the  Ministry  being  opposed 
to  them,  Cherif  Pasha  and  all  his  colleagues  resigned.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  they  proceeded  to  select  a 
new  Ministry  under  the  presidency  of  Mahmoud  Sami  Pasha,  with 
Mustapha  Pasha  Fehmy,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Ali  Pasha 
Sadek,  Minister  of  Finance,  Abdallah  Pasha  Fekri,  Minister  cS 
Public  Instruction,  and  myself.  Minister  of  War.     (February  ISS2.) 

I  accepted  the  post  much  against  my  desire,  but  thought  that  by 
so  doing  it  would  tend  to  unite  our  party  and  be  for  the  good  of  the 
army.  I  at  once  contrived  to  restore  things  to  order  and  to  protect 
the  people  and  their  property,  as  should  be  the  duty  of  ereiyone 
towards  his  native  country,  besides  preventing'  the  face  of  the 
Egyptian  history  from  being  blackened  before  the  world. 

With  this  Ministry  everything  went  smoothly,  and  we  disposed  of 
several  long-pending  suits  in  the  Law  Courts,  llie  army  also  was  in 
perfect  order,  the  men  were  promoted  instead  of  being  degraded,  and, 
in  consideration  of  my  services,  the  Khedive  gave  me  the  rank  of  Pasha 
and  also  a  Firman  from  the  Sultan,  expressing  His  Majesty's  satis- 
faction with  me.  The  same  honours  were  conferred  on  my  colleagues, 
Ali  Fehmy,  Abd-el-Aal  Hilmy,  Toulba  Aymat,  Yacoob  Sami,  and 
Hassan  Moozir. 

We  were  all  assured  that  the  Khedive  had  quite  forgiven  ns,  and 
that  all  difficulties  and  grievances  of  which  we  had  complained  had 
been  removed.  We  then  applied  ourselves  to  improve  the  Lav 
Courts  and  introduce  other  necessary  reforms.  Unfortunately, 
treachery  once  more  showed  itself  in  the  persons  of  a  Mameluke  slave 
of  the  Khedive's,  and  a  Circassian,  the  plot  being  to  administer 
arsenic  to  Abd-el-Aal  Pasha  at  the  Koubeh  School.  The  Circasian 
succeeded  in  putting  some  of  the  poison  into  the  Pasha's  milk,  whidi 
he  took  nightly,  but  fortunately  the  servant  found  it  out  in  time  to 
save  his  life.  The  papers  relating  to  this  matter  are  to  be  found  at 
the  chief  police  station,  indicating  how  and  where  the  plot  first 
originated. 

This  plan  having  failed,  another  was  set  on  foot  to  get  rid  of  me. 
A  party  of  Circassians  agreed  together  to  kill  me,  as  well  as  every 
native  Egyptian  holding  high  appointments.  Bashid  Effendi  Anwar 
was  asked  to  join  them  but  refused.  He  immediately  informed 
Toulba  Pasha  of  what  was  going  on,  and  he,  in  turn,  informed  the 
army,  Mahmoud  Pasha  Sami,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ministers, 
and  also  the  Khedive. 

The  Circassians  were  at  once  arrested,  tried,  and  were  all  senteneed 
to  exile  in  the  Soudan,  knowing  that  the  climate  there  would  be  moat 
trying  to  men  bom  in  a  cold  country,  and  would  possibly  be  fiital  to 
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them.    I  asked  my  friends  to  assist  me  in  pleading  with  the  Khedive 
to  send  the  condemned  men  back  to  their  own  country,  for  I  have 
always  made  every  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  people  who  have  even 
threatened  my  own. 

All  my  friends  agreed  with  me,  and  we  wrote  a  petition  to  His 
Highness,  which  must  still  exist,  asking  him  to  accept  our  interven- 
tion, and  to  treat  these  people  mercifully.  He  replied,  that  among 
those  sentenced  was  a  pasha  who  could  not  be  exiled  except  with  the 
direct  permission  of  the  Sultan,  to  whom  he  would  write  on  the 
subject.  The  Khedive  ultimately  gave  orders  on  the  matter  through 
the  Home  Office,  instead  of  through  the  War  Office,  upon  which 
Mahmoud  Pasha  Sami,  after  consultation  with  the  other  ministers, 
went  to  the  Khedive  and  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.  Orders  were 
then  issued  to  the  War  Office,  and  the  Circassians  were  despatched 
to  Syria,  and  thence  to  Constantinople. 

On  the  same  night  just  before  alluded  to,  the  Prime  Minister 
and  myself  were  invited  to  a  party  at  the  house  of  Omar  Bey  Bahmi, 
when  a  messenger  arrived  to  say  that  the  English  and  French 
Consuls-General  were  at  the  house  of  the  Prime  Minister,  waiting 
for  an  interview  with  him.  On  arriving  at  his  house,  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  Consuls,  that  the  life  of  the  Khedive,  and  the  lives  of 
Europeans,  were  in  danger.  He  hastened  to  reassure  them,  and  to 
state  that  he  was  responsible  for  public  order,  but  at  the  same 
time  inquired  their  reason  for  supposing  any  danger.  They  replied 
that  His  Highness  was  their  authority,  and  he  had  been  threatened 
by  Mahmoud  Pasha  Sami,  and  that  his  life,  and  the  lives  of 
Europeans,  were  in  danger.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  by  the 
Khedive  was  denied  by  Mahmoud  Pasha  Sami ;  and  he  stated  that 
his  conversation  with  the  Khedive  had  reference  only  to  the  Cir- 
cassian exiles. 

I  say  truly  that  this  invention  of  the  Khedive's  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  evils  which  have  befallen  Egypt.  It  brought  the 
European  fleets  to  Alexandria  and  Port  Said,  thereby  causing  the 
deplorable  events  of  the  1 1th  of  June  at  Alexandria. 

I  will  not  here  enter  on  the  question  of  the  Budget,  for  it  is  too 
well  known.  The  Egyptians  never  sought  to  interfere  with  that 
portion  pledged  for  Egypt's  debts :  they  only  asked  to  control  the 
remainder.  The  whole  nation  demanded  this.  Could  such  a  desire 
be  condemned  if  it  concerned  any  other  question  than  Egypt  ?  It  was 
only  one  of  the  great  grievances  under  which  the  Egyptian  people 
groaned,  and  was  felt  alike  by  the  army  and  the  whole  population. 

The  presence  of  the  fleet  in  Egyptian  waters  (15th  of  May)  caused 
much  irritation  and  ill-feeling  between  Europeans  and  Egyptians, 
who  previously  had  always  been  on  good  terms.  Had  the  fleet  not 
been  there,  the  massacre  would  not  have  taken  place ;  neither  would 
cruel  war  have  been  declared  with  unfortunate  Egypt  by  a  great  and 
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powerful  nation,  a  nation  noted  for  liberating  not  only  smaller 
nations  from  tyranny,  but  the  slave  from  slavery.  Egypt  had  always 
hoped  that  England  would  give  her  a  helping  hand,  in  order  to  free 
her  from  the  yoke  of  slavery,  but  the  Khedive  has  decreed  it  otherwise  1 

•  «  •  •  • 

It  was  now  that  the  English  and  French  Consuls  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  Mahmoud  Sami  Pasha's  Ministry,  and  also  that 
I  should  be  banished  from  the  country,  whilst  Ali  Fefamy  and 
Abd-el-Aal  Pashas  were  to  be  sent  into  the  provinces.  The  Home 
Office,  to  whom  the  request  was  made,  rejected  the  proposal  as  inter- 
fering with  the  liberty  of  the  people.  His  Highness,  however,  had 
given  his  sanction,  though  severaj  of  the  Ministers  were  not  of  the 
same  opinion. 

A  meeting  having  been  called  at  Cairo  to  decide  upon  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  at  once  determined  to  reject  every  proposal  of  the  kind ; 
and  when  this  news  reached  the  provinces  all  the  Notables  and  rich 
men  came  to  Cairo  at  once  and  confirmed  this  decision.  They  also 
gave  to  me  documents  signed  by  them,  and  bearing  the  seals  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  Courts,  Ulemas,  merchants,  Notables,  &c.,  in 
support  of  our  action.  In  addition  to  this,  a  declaration  was  made 
by  the  Ulemas,  that,  in  accordance  with  principles  of  the  religions 
law,  the  Khedive,  if  he  thus  acted,  could  no  longer  be  rightftdly  re- 
garded as  the  ruler  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  papers  are  in  my 
possession  and  some  in  that  of  Mahmoud  Sami  Pasha.  The  Khedive 
at  last  accepted  the  proposals,  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the  Council, 
upon  which  the  Ministry  resigned  (May  26). 

When  this  took  place  Monsieur  Monge,  the  French  Consul,  and 
another  French  gentleman,  did  their  utmost  to  persuade  me  to  leave 
the  country  and  go  to  Paris,  in  order  to  avoid  all  troubles.  As  I  was 
much  esteemed  and  trusted  by  the  people,  I  could  not  possibly 
abandon  the  resistance  which  the  country  had  initiated,  through  the 
Chamber  of  Notables,  to  the  sacrificing  policy  of  the  Khedive.  I 
could  not  leave  without  the  permission  of  the  National  party  and  the 
army,  because,  had  I  done  so,  the  cause  of  the  party  must  have  beoi 
lost ;  moreover,  I  feared  that  with  my  departure  disturbances  might 
take  place  all  over  the  country. 

On  the  morning  after  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  I  was  visited 
at  my  house  by  the  Consuls  of  Bussia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  who  asked 
me  if  Europeans  were  safe,  and  begged  me  to  give  my  word  of  honour 
to  this  effect.  I  replied  that,  having  resigned  office,  I  was  no  longer 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  consequently  could  not 
comply  with  their  request.  On  being  pressed  by  them,  however,  and 
knowing  that  the  army  would  do  nothing  to  disgrace  their  profession 
and  that  civilians  would  follow  their  example  in  keeping  the  peace, 
I  gave  my  word  that  I  would  watch  over  Europeans  in  Egypt^  and 
would  guard  their  interests  as  my  own. 
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The  same  night  the  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Notables  as- 
sembled at  the  house  of  Sultan  Pasha,  and  I  was  invited  to  attend 
(May  27).  All  requested  me  to  maintain  order,  and  there  were 
present  many  of  the  Ulemas  and  judges  of  Egypt. 

I  gave  them  to  understand  that  I  had  resigned  office,  and  could  ' 
no  longer  be  responsible  for  the  public  safety.  Sultan  Pasha  and 
Suleiman  Pasha  Abaza,  replying  for  the  members,  said  that  they  had 
appointed  me,  and  would  not  accept  my  resignation,  adding  that  they 
would  go  to  the  Khedive  and  request  him  to  reinstate  me  in  my 
former  position.  The  same  night  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  the 
past  and  present  state  of  the  country,  &c.,  and  all  agreed  that  the 
Khedive  ought  to  be  dethroned  if  he  persisted  in  the  course  of  action 
he  had  adopted.  Next  morning  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Notables  and  Suleiman  Pasha  Abaza  came  to  my  house,  and  the  latter 
delivered  to  me  an  order  from  the  Khedive  to  assume  office  again.  I 
thanked  His  Highness,  who  received  me  very  cordially. 

I  immediately  resumed  my  duties,  and  no  disturbance  whatever 
took  place  during  the  twenty  days  after  the  collapse  of  the  Ministry, 
though  Cairo  was  full  of  Bedouins,  and  though  both  Europeans  and 
natives  were  in  fear  of  the  ^  mercenaries '  brought  into  the  town  by 
the  Khedive. 

It  was  now  (June  8)  that  Dervisch  Pasha  arrived  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  better  class  of  people  hurried  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and 
to  report  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Khedive. 

Dervisch  Pasha,  having  made  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
army,  declared  that  it  had  always  been  obedient,  and  had  maintained 
public  order,  and  that  there  was  no  blame  attached  to  them.  There- 
upon he  asked  the  Sultan  for  about  two  hundred  decprations  for 
officers  and  civilians,  and  for  myself  he  procured  the  ^  Medgdieh '  of 
the  first  class. 

Everything  went  well  until  the  unfortunate  massacre  in  Alezan- . 
dria  took  place  on  the  11th  of  June.     This  sad  event  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  disturbance  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  town. 

Yacoob  Pasha  Sami  was  at  once  sent  down  to  Alexandria  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  he  was  followed  by  two  regiments  of 
infantry  and  some  artillery,  in  order  to  secure  public  safety  both  in 
and  out  of  the  town.  The  troops  were  under  the  command  of  Toulba 
Pasha  Ozmat,  who  acted  most  prudently.  The  Khedive  himself  told 
me  afterwards  that  the  afifair  originated  between  a  Maltese  and  a 
donkey  boy,  and  that  the  crowd  which  assembled  was  fired  upon  from 
the  windows  of  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  then  wrote  to 
Yacoob  Pasha,  and  instructed  him  to  examine  closely  into  the  case, 
and  to  use  all  his  energy  to  find  the  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  dire  event.  On  the  17th  of  June  Ragheb  Pasha  became  Prime 
Minister.  His  Ministry  was  formally  announced  on  the  20th  of  June, 
and  I  was  re-nominated  in  it  as  Minister  of  War. 
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Before  the  Ministry  had  come  into  oflSce,  the  fortificationg  of  the 
country  were  attended  to  as  usual,  but  at  this  time  orders  ireie 
given  by  the  Khedive,  under  instructions  from  Constantinople,  to 
cease  working  at  them,  stating  that  the  secretary  of  the  English 
Embassy  had  informed  the  Sultan  that  he  considered  the  fortifica- 
tions threatening  to  the  British  fleet,  and  unless  we  abstained  from 
further  work,  the  fleet  would  bombard  the  town. 

We  wondered  that  it  did  not  strike  them  as  being  threatening  to 
this  country  that  a  foreign  fleet  should  be  menacing  Egypt,  but  the 
works  were  stopped,  and  the  Khedive  sent  Hossein  EflTendi  Foei,  to 
see  the  thing  had  been  done,  and  it  was  accordingly  reported  to 
C!onstantinople. 

After  the  formation  of  the  new  Ministry  and  on  the  4th  of  July, 
my  decoration,  with  a  firman  by  His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  arrived  £rain 
Constantinople,  and  with  his  own  hands  the  Khedive  presented  them 
to  me,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  and  gratitude  for  my  fidthfiil 
services  and  attention  to  my  duties.  I  warmly  thanked  His  High- 
ness, and  also  telegraphed  to  Constantinople,  thanking  the  Sultan  fi»r  his 
high  consideration.  I  was  favoured  with  a  telegraphic  reply  ezfneadng 
His  Majesty's  satisfaction  with  my  good  conduct  and  fidelity  to  the 
service.  As  to  the  other  decorations  and  orders,  some  were  distribnted 
among  the  employSs  of  the  Council  and  the  remainder  were  kepi  fay 
the  Khedive.  Some  of  the  officers  were  also  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Pasha. 

After  I  received  my  decoration  Dervisch  Pasha  invited  me  to  go 
to  Constantinople,  to  live  with  His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  and  with 
other  friends.  I  gave  the  same  reply  as  given  to  the  French  Consul — 
namely,  that  the  people  would  not  permit  me  to  go,  and  as  they  were 
warmly  attached  to  me,  I  could  not  desert  them.  Dervisch  Padia 
also  spoke  to  Ragheb  Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister,  on  the  same  sulgeet, 
and  in  reply  he  informed  him  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
me  to  leave  the  country,  seeing  that  I  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  the 
natives,  and  had  their  rights,  liberty,  and  prosperity  at  heart ;  also, 
how  that  my  sole  object  was  to  procure  just  laws,  for  natives  and 
Europeans  alike,  and  to  gaia  for  my  countrymen  a  reformed  and  just 
government.  Another  proof  of  my  inability  to  leave  the  country 
was  a  telegram  sent  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
to  the  Khedive,  speaking  strongly  in  my  favour,  and  the  Khedive  in  his 
reply  admits  my  services. 

I  now  feel  it  a  duty  to  Egypt  and  myself  to  clearly  state  at  this 
point  my  relations  with  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  during  the  recent 
events  in  this  country.     They  began  in  this  wise. 

Thabet  Pasha,  the  Circassian,  was  sent  over  in  November  1881, 
on  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  on  the  part  of  the  Khedive.  He  was 
instructed  to  represent  to  the  Turkish  Ministers  and  to  the  Saltan 
that  Egypt  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  that  it  was  proposed  to  form 
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an  Arabian  Empire,  and  that  Ahmed  Ardbi  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  come  to  an  agreement  upon  that  point.  These  rumours, 
spread  b;  Thabet  Pasha,  began  to  gain  ground  at  Constantinople — we 
had  no  special  agent  there  to  contradict  these  fiJsehoods.  I  was 
therefore  obliged,  to  have  recourse  to  the  learned  and  pious  Sheikh 
Mohamed  Zaifer,  the  Sultan's  confidant  and  spiritual  adviser,  whom  I 
knew  by  fame,  although  I  had  never  met  him  personally.  I  wrote  to 
him,  through  Ali  Fetoor  Ragheb,  contradicting  all  the  projects  which 
had  been  attributed  to  us,  and  requesting  him  to  explain  to  His 
Majesty  the  loyalty  of  my  feelings,  and  my  strong  attachment  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  sacred  law,  which  make  it  a  duty 
to  obey  the  Ameer  £1  Moumeneen  (Commander  of  the  Faithful). 

The  Sheikh  was  pleased  to  answer  through  Ali  Fetoor  afore- 
xnentioned ;  his  letter,  written  in  the  Turkish  language,  stated  that 
he  had  laid  before  His  Majesty  the  contents  of  my  coinmunication, 
that  the  Sultan  was  satisfied  with  my  loyalty,  and  commanded  me  to 
persevere  in  my  obedience ;  but  added  that  His  Majesty  desired  me 
to  defend  the  country  at  all  cost's  from  invasioD,  lest  it  should  share 
the  fate  of  Tunis,  and  that  he  cared  neither  for  Ismail,  Halim,  or 
Tewfik,  but  for  the  man  who  should  carry  out  his  instructions.  So, 
also,  wrote  Ahmed  fiatib  Pasha,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  personal 
conference  when  he  was  journeying  to  the  sacred  places,  whose  letter 
came  along  with  that,  of  Mohamed  Zafifer. 

Shereef  Ahmed  Asaad,  who  came  to  Cairo  with  Dervisch  Pasha  in 
May  1882,  also  concurred  in. these  injunctions,  and  took  charge  of  a 
petition  to  the  Sultan  on  our  behalf.  He  also  wrote  me,  much  later 
on,  a  letter  in  a  similar  strain. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  hostilities  I  telegraphed  several  times 
to  Constantinople.  About  the  beginning  of  August  I  telegraphed  to 
Yaseem  Bey,  one  of  the  Sultan's  attendants,  stating  what  had  taken 
place  during  the  hostiUties,  and  submitting  that  the  war  was  a 
legitimate  and  a  legal  one,  that  the  Khedive  had  gone  to  the  enemy, 
and  was  therefore  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  Bey  of  Tunis. 

On  the  12ih  of  Bamadon  1299  (August  6,  1882)  I  telegraphed 
to  Yaseem  Bey,  stating  that  Dervisch  Pasha,  instead  of  advising  the 
Khedive  to  remain  with  his  people,  had  allowed  him  to  join  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  town  of  Alexandria  had  been  delivered  to  the 
British  Admiral. 

When  the  news  reached  me  that  the  Porte  proposed  sending  troops 
to  Egypt,  knowing  that  this  would  be  injurious  to  the  Egyptians,  I 
telegraphed  on  the  8th  of  Bamadon  (August  2, 1882)  to  Yaseem  Bey, 
stating  that  Egypt  was  sufficiently  provided  with  men,  arms,  and 
ammunition  to  defend  the  country  and  protect  the  Sultan's  rights, 
and  that  we  were  unanimous  in  our  decision  to  stand  by  those  rights. 

Never,  during  those  negotiations  or  afterwards,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  has  the  Porte  disapproved  of  our  doings.  The  Sultan  has 
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both  by  act  and  letter  often  appioved  them.  How  can  I  then  be  a 
rebel  ?  Is  not  the  Sultan  admitted  by  Englishmen  to  be  soTerdgn  of 
Egypt? 

The  fiist  part  of  my  statement  endR  here,  and  consists  of  the 
principal  events  which  occurred  between  the  1st  of  February  1881 
and  the  9th  of  July  1882 — that  is  up  to  about  the  date  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war. 

Part  IL    The  Wab. 

The  famous  nation,  the  friend  of  humanity,  the  nation  which 

emancipates  the  slave  and  respects  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong, 

declares  war  against  a  poor  country,  the  sole  offence  of  whieb  was  to 

resist  their  ruler  when  he  ceased  to  respect  the  rights  and  laws  of  his 

'people  I    In  this  war  her  sons  have  shed  th^  blood  nselesdyin 

'fighting  against  that  very  country  which  was  Egypt's  sole  hope^  aanl 

to  which  she  looked  for  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  and  injotioe 

inflicted  upon  her  children.    This  treatment  we  are  nnaUa  to  imder* 

stand,  for  the  English  people  are  known  to  be  just  and  merdfoL 

When  the  Khedive  declared  his  life  to  be  in  danger,  EuropeaBs 
began  to  leave  the  country,  and  few  remained,  ships  of  war  of  all 
nations  arrived  at  Alexandria,  thereby  provoking  much  lU-fediag. 
Admiral  Seymour  informed  the  commander  of  the  troops  that  the 
harbour  was  being  blocked  up  by  stones,  and  unless  this  was  slopped 
immediately  he  would  retaliate.  The  Khedive  at  once  wrote  to  the 
Admiral  informing  him  that  there  was  no  tmth  in  the  report  with 
reference  to  the  blocking  of  the  harbour,  and  he  also  sent  a  naval 
officer  to  the  Admiral  requesting  him  to  arrest  any  natives  foond  in 
the  act  of  throwing  stones  into  the  sea.  On  the  10th  of  July  Sir  B. 
Seymour  wrote  to  the  commandant  stating  that  guns  were  being 
mounted  in  two  of  the  forts,  and  that  unless  the  arming  of  the  forts 
extending  from  Agemi  Mex  to  Kiad  Bey  were  discontinued  at  once  he 
would  bombard  the  forts  next  morning  and  would  raze  them  to  the 
ground.  These  fortifications  contained  no  new  guns,  but  only  those 
which  had  been  there  ever  since  the  days  of  M ohamed  Ali. 

Upon  this  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held  at  the  Ras-el-Tin  Palace. 
It  met  about  11  a.h.  on  the  10th  of  July.  It  was  presided  over  by 
the  Khedive  in  person,  and  the  following  personages  were  present, 
viz.,  Dervisch  Pasha  and  Kadri  Bey,  the  Sultan's  envoys,  Bagfaeb 
Pasha,  Ahmed  Beshid  Pasha,  Abderrahman  Bey  Buchdi,  Suleiman 
Pasha  Abazah,  Hassan  Pasha  Sherai,  Mahmoud  Pasha  Fehmy,  Ismail 
Pasha  Hakki,  Varashli  Pasha,  Baouf  Pasha,  Mohamed  Padia  Said, 
Kassim  Pasha,  Ibrahim  Pasha  Ferik.  I  was  also  there  as  Minister 
of  War.  The  Khedive  took  notes  of  the  opinions  of  the  members  in 
his  own  handwriting.  It  was  first  of  all  decided  to  send  a  deputation 
to  the  Admiral,  consisting  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance  aad  the  In- 
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tenor,  a  naval  officer,  and  one  Dekran  Bey,  to  inform  the  Admirri 
that  no  new  guns  were  being  mounted  in  the  forts,  and  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  send  one  of  his  officers,  if  he  desired  it,  to 
test  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  deputation  came  back  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Admiral 
insisted  on  the  disarmament  of  the  fort,  and  would  allow  Egyptian 
soldiers  to  effect  it  instead  of  employing  an  English  force  as  proposed. 

The  Council  again  met  at  3  p.m.  and  sat  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  After  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  Admiral's  demand, 
it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  altogether  shameful  and  dishonourable 
to  remove  the  guns  from  a  position  they  had  occupied  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  We  had  been  idways  particularly  careful  to  avoid  fight- 
ing with  any  Power  and  especially  with  England,  but  in  this  case 
we  decided  to  do  it  in  defence^  but  not  before  the  English  fleet  had 
first  thrown  five  or  six  shells  at  us.  The  Khedive  now  showed 
apparently  great  energy  and  courage,  and  repeatedly  said  that  should 
the  war  take  place  he  would  himself  carry  a  rifle  and  be  to  the 
front  with  the  troops.  The  Khedive  and  Dervisch  Pasha  both  tele- 
graphed to  the  Porte  that  resistance  had  been  decided  on.  After 
dusk  the  Khedive,  with  Dervisch  Pasha  and  all  his  family,  went  to 
Bamleh. 

Next  morning  at  the  appointed  hour  a  shot  was  fired  from  the 
fleet,  which  was  followed  by  fifteen  others.  Then  we  decided  to  reply, 
and  so  the  war  began.  The  bombardment  lasted  without  interruption 
for  ten  hours  and  a  half,  and  until  most  of  the-  forts  were  wholly  or 
partially  destroyed.  A  portion  of  the  Bas-el-Tin  Palace  was  demo- 
lished, besides  several  other  houses  in  the  town,  and  particularly  those 
near  the  railway  station,  which  lies  in  a  line  with  Fort  Demas,  where 
my  staff  and  I  were.  The  shells  came  over  the  fort  and  into  the 
station. 

During  the  bombardment,  messages  were  continually  sent  to  us 
by  the  Khedive  and  Dervisch  Pasha,  by  Mooheddin  Effendi  encourag- 
ing us  to  defend  the  place,  offering  us  many  congratulations  and 
exhorting  the  gunners  at  the  forts  to  do  their  best,  which  they 
did  with  guns  which  were,  as  it  turned  out,  no  match  for  tliose  of  the 
English. 

We  were  much  astonished  afterwards  to  see  the  Khedive  at  the 
Ramleh  Palace,  where  he  remained  as  if  no  war  was  taking  place 
between  his  Government  and  the  English.  After  the  bombardment 
was  over,  I  went  myself  to  Samleh  about  sunset,  taking  with  me  the 
Council,  and  informed  the  Khedive  of  what  had  taken  place  on  that 
day,  and  he  cordially  thanked  the  soldiers  for  their  steady  and  ener- 
getic behaviour.  I  also  asked  His  Highness  for  instructions  relating 
to  the  forts  which  were  still  standing.  A  Council  was  held,  attended 
by  His  Highness,  Dervisch  Pasha,  Toulba  Pasha,  some  of  the  other 
Ministers,  and  Ismail  Hakki  Pasha,  to  decide  what  course  to  take  after 
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all  the  forts  were  destroyed,  and  whether  the  war  should  be  carried 
on  or  not.  It  was  agreed  that,  should  the  English  again  fire,  a  flag  of 
truce  should  be  hoisted  to.  prevent  further  damage  and  to  open  oonv- 
munications  for  peace.  Toulba  Pasha  was  to  be  sent  next  morning 
to  Admiral  Seymour  to  inform  him  that  the  Egyptian  Government 
had  nothing  against  England  and  did  not  wish  for  war,  even  supposing 
that  we  were  strong  enough  to  oppose  her.  I  gave  instructions  for 
the  forts  to  hoist  flags  of  truce,  and  then  went  to  Bab  el  Sherki  for 
the  night. 

Nezt  morning  (the  12th  July),  about  two  hours  after  gunrise,  the 
ships  resumed  bombardment  on  the  town.  The  white  flags  were 
immediately  hoisted  on  the  forts,  but  the  firing  continued  until  they 
had  thrown  twenty-five  to  thirty  shells.  Toulba  Pasha  then  went  in 
a  boat  to  see  the  Admiral,  and  was  received  by  one  of  the  officers. 
He  informed  the  Admiral  of  the  Khedive^s  submission,  &c.,  and  was 
told  that  the  Admiral  required  three  forts  to  be  occupied  by  British 
troops,  viz.,  Agami,  Fort  Mex,  and  Fort  Arab,  and  requested  that  the 
Khedive  should  give  orders  to  this  eflfect  by  three  o'clock  P.1C.,  fiuling 
which  the  firing  would  recommence  and  the  fortfi  would  be  taken  by 
force. 

Toulba  hurried  to  Ramleh  and  I  followed  him  with  the  Prime 
Minister.  We  had  only  an  hour  and  a  half  in  which  to  decide, 
therefore  a  Council  was  held  at  half  past  two  p.m.  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Khedive  and  Dervisch  Pasha,  there  being  also  present  Kadri 
Bey,  Bagheb  Pasha,  Ismail  Pasha,  Reshid,  Ismail  Hakki,  Abu  GabaJ^ 
Toulba  Pasha,  and  myself.  The  decision  arrived  at  was,  that  as  the 
Khedive  had  no  right  to  cede  Ottoman  territory  to  a  foreign  Power, 
it  was  necessary  to  communicate  with  Constantinople.  In  the 
meantime,  Toulba  was  sent  again  to.  the  Admiral,  but  did  not  arrive 
at  the  beach  until  the  time  was  up,  and  was  told  that  an  oflicer  had 
waited  until  the  appointed  hour,  and,  not  receiving  the  Khedive's  reply, 
had  returned  on  board.  At  the  Council  the  Khedive  gave  orders  far 
our  troops  to  occupy  Fort  Agamic  and  resist  the  landing  of  British 
troops.  I  explained  to  His  Highness  that  the  in&ntry  could  not  go, 
as  the  place  was  too  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  ships,  and,  besides,  that 
it  was  liable  to  be  cut  off  from  Alexandria.  The  Khedive  was  very 
angry,  and  said,  ^  Why  do  you  call  yourselves  soldiers  if  you  cannot 
prevent  the  landing  of  an  enemy  in  our  country  ? '  I  went  mA 
Bagheb  Pasha  to  his  house  on  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  and  we  discu^ed 
the  matter,  as  to  why  the  Khedive  had  been  so  angry  and  how 
anxious  he  had  been  that  Fort  Agami  should  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  English. 

We  could  not  understand  how  or  why  armed  Bedouins  lud 
collected  near  the  Bamleh  Palace  while  the  soldiers  were  there,  but 
we  remembered  what  the  Emir  of  the  Ouled  All  Bedouins  had  been 
instructed  to  do,  viz.,  to  send  a  telegram  to  Europe  saying  that  he 
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(the  Emir)  was  not  with  the  army,  and  if  be  received  the  Khedive's 
authority  he  was  able  to  conquer  and  subdue  the  entire  army.  This 
incident  took  place  when  the  Sami  Ministry  had  fallen,  before  Bagheb 
Pasha  became  Prime  Minister. 

After  remaining  at  Bagheb's  house  for  about  an  hour  we  were 
summoned  by  the  Khedive  and  went  together  to  Eamleh  Palace,  and 
His  Highness  asked  me  why  four  regiments  of  infantry  had  come  to 
Bamleh.  Being  ignorant  of  the  cause  I  replied,  I  thought  it  must  be 
for  the  purpose  of  streDgthening  the  guards  at  the  Palace.  He 
replied  that  the  guards  were  quite  sufficient,  and  ordered  the  in- 
fantry to  attend  to  other  more  important  duties.  I  went  out  and 
inquired  of  the  officer  in  charge  how  they  had  come  there  and  by 
whose  order,  and  he  replied  that  the  commander  of  his  regiment, 
Suliman  Bey  Samy,  had  given  the  order.  I  then  gave  instructions 
for  them  to  join  the  troops,  and  left  myself  for  Alexandria. 

On  approaching  the  waterworks  I  met  with  a  large  crowd  of 
people,  including  some  soldiers,  all  marching  towards  the  Mahmoudieh 
Canal  in  a  pitiful  state — women  and  children  crying,  abandoned  by 
their  protectors.  I  got  out  of  my  carriage  and  walked  with  them  as 
far  as  Bab-el-Sherki,  where  I  found  Eid  Bey,  who  informed  me  that 
the  flight  was  caused  by  the  fear  of  another  bombardment.  The  few 
people  who  were  left  in  the  town  now  commenced  to  fly,  together  with 
many  of  the  soldiers,  with  their  wives  and  families,  all  in  great  disorder. 
Eid  Bey  told  me  he  had  sent  for  his  men  to  prevent  the  exodus,  and 
I  myself  stood  in  the  gateway  and  stopped  the  passage  of  troops 
retreating.  They  told  me  that  Suliman  Bey  Sami  with  a  body  of 
troops  had  become  wild  with  rage  and  intended  to  bum  the  town. 
I  immediately  sent  for  him,  and  he  came  accompanied  by  a  body  of 
irregulars.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  threatened  to  bum 
the  town.  He  replied  ^  No ;'  and  stated  that  he  had  stationed  troops* 
at  the  ends  of  the  streets  leading  down  to  the  harbour  to  stop  the 
landing  from  the  ships.  Some  silk  was  found  in  the  possession  of  his 
men,  which  I  ordered  to  be  handed  in  to  the  Zapdieh.  I  went  among 
the  troops,  and  exhorted  them  to  behave  like  men,  and  to  preserve 
the  town.  While  I  was  doing  this,  I  saw  some  Bedouins  leaving 
with  the  people,  and  carrying  pieces  of  Manchester  goodie,  &c. ;  also 
other  Bedouins  were  entering  the  town  fully  armed,  having  come 
from  the  Palace  at  Bamleh,  where  they  had  been  waiting  for  the 
right  time  to  plunder  the  town.  These  people,  ignorant  of  the  con- 
sequences, looted  and  set  fire  indiscriminately.  I  kept  encouraging  the 
soldiers  not  to  leave  the  town,  when  Hassan  Pasha  Sherai,  Suleiman 
Pasha  Abaza,  Hassein  Bey-el-Turk,  guard  to  His  Highness,  and 
Mooheddin  Effendi,  guard  to  Dervisch  Pasha,  came  and  informed  me 
that  the  soldiers  had  surrounded  the  Palace  at  Bamleh.  I  was  much 
surprised  to  hear  this,  and  sent  Toulba  Pasha  at  once  to  disperse 
them,  and  discover  the  reason  of  it.     I  also  inquired  why  in&ntiy 
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bad  been  sent  there  at  all,  and  was  informed  tbat  some  ships  haviog 
been  seen  in  that  direction,  they  had  been  despatched  in  case  of  an 
attempt  being  made  to  land.  When  Toulba  Pasha  went  to  the 
Palace  he  saw  His  Highness,  and  learned  that  the  soldiers,  seeing  the 
approach  of  the  ships  to  Fort  Borg  el  Silsaleh,  near  Bamleh,  thought 
they  were  coming  to  take  the  Khedive,  and  so  surrounded  the 
Palace  to  protect  him. 

The  Khedive  expressed  to  me  his  thanks,  by  sending  Hassein  Bey- 
el-Turk  with  Toulba  Pasha  to  give  me  his  best  wishes.  They  did 
not  reach  me  till  all  the  soldiers  had  left  the  town,  a  few  being  at 
Bab  el  Sherki  with  one  or  two  officers,  including  Salim  Bey,KaimakaQ 
of  the  Alexandrian  district.  These  reported  that  the  ships  had 
gone  towards  Borg  el  Silsaleh,  so  as  to  throw  shells  at  the  barracks 
close  by. 

The  confusion  among  the  troops  was  so  great  that  it  was  an  utter 
impossibility  to  collect  them  together,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  put  them  in  camp  in  a  suitable  place,  and  try  and  make  them 
forget  what  they  had  suffered.  I  ordered  Eid  Bey  and  Suliman  Bey 
to  proceed  with  their  troops  to  the  Mahmoudie^  Canal,  and  Ragheb 
Pasha  and  myself  got  into  a  carriage  and  went  as  far  as  the  Bamleh 
railway  station — he  going  one  way  to  see  the  Khedive^  and  I  in  the 
direction  of  the  troops  to  try  and  stop  those  that  were  flying  with  the 
crowd. 

At  sunset  I  reached  the  railway  bridge  that  crosses  the  Mafamou- 
dieh  Canal,  and  there,  just  beyond  the  bridge,  I  chose  the  camping- 
ground.  The  soldiers  came  from  Alexandria  and  Bamleh  during  the 
night,  it  being  at  2  a.m.  when  the  officers  and  soldiers  I  had  left  in 
Alexandria  arrived,  they  having  been  delayed  by  the  immense  crowd 
of  people,  animals,  and  carriages  on  the  road. 

About  5  P.M.  Toulba  Pasha  came  and  said  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  the  story  about  the  troops  surrounding  the  Bamleh  Palace,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  Khedive  was  much  pleased  with  me,  and  had  sent 
Hassein  Bey-el-Turk  with  him  to  express  this  pleasure,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  crowded  roads  and  the  darkness  coming  on^  the  fonner 
had  been  obliged  to  return  to  the  Palace.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  July  the  troops  in  the  camp  amounted  to  only  one-third  of 
the  army  of  Alexandria,  the  remaining  portion  having  gone  with  the 
populace.  We  discovered  that  our  camp  was  exposed  to  the  fire  from 
the  ships,  so  we  removed  our  troops  some  distance  further  to  a  place 
called  Ezbet  Horshid,  some  5,000  metres  to  the  south  of  Melaha 
station.  The  troops  remained  here  for  a  day,  and  we  collected 
together  about  half  the  army.  On  that  day  special  trains  were  sent 
to  Bamleh  to  bring  the  Khedive  and  his  family,  but  they  returned 
empty — ^bringing  the  news  that  His  Highness  had  gone  into  Alexan- 
dria with  his  family,  and  was  under  British  protection. 

On  Friday,  the  14th  of  July,  I  went  with  the  troops  to  Ezbe 
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EeBgi  OsmaD,  where  we  settled  down  and  commenced  to  fortify  our 
position.  On  the  day  of  the  bombardment  the  Prime  Minister 
telegraphed  to  various  places  in  the  country  announcing  the  state  of 
war,  and  that  the  country  was  imder  military  law,  by  which  all 
offenders  would  be  tried  and  punished. 

Alexandria  having  been  abandoned  both  by  the  army  and  the 
people,  the  Khedive  entered  the  town  and  surrendered  himself  up. 

It  was  not,  according  to  our  law,  either  permissible  or  fitting 
for  the  ruler  of  a  country  to  act  thus,  and  side  with  a  nation  that  was 
fighting  against  us,  and  which  he  himself  had  in  solemn  Council 
decided  to  resist.  The  laws  of  man  and  the  word  of  G-od  forbid 
such  dishonourable  acts ;  and  such  a  man  cannot.be  a  Moslem,  there- 
fore he  ought  not  to  rule  over  Moslems. 

This  matter  was  telegraphed  to  Yacoob  Sami  Pasha,  telling  him 
to  consult  with  the  Council,  and  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople with  regard  to  the  same  subject.  On  the  17th  of  July  I 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Khedive  holding  me  responsible,  and 
stating  that  I  was  the  cause  of  the  war  in  continuing  to  make 
fortifications;  he  also  requested  me  to  come  and  have  a  personal 
interview  with  him.  I  concluded  from  this  that  he  was  a  prisoner, 
and  that  he  had  been  induced  to  send  for  me  in  order  that  I  should 
be  arrested.  To  save  himself  he  wished  to  put  all  the  blame  upon  my 
shoulders.  I  replied  to  him  by  telegraph  to  the  e£fect  that  the  fact 
of  his  having  sided  with  the  opposing  forces  had  affected  the  people 
very  much ;  and  I  asked  him  tojsubmit  terms  of  peace,  and  I  would 
come  to  Alexandria.  He  never  replied  to  this,  so  I  telegraphed  to 
the  Sub-Minister  of  War,  asking  him  to  discuss  the  peace  question 
with  the  Khedive  and  Prime  Minister.  Information  was  sent  all 
over  the  country  to  say  peace  would  be  secured,  and  to  stop  aU 
fortification,  &c.  In  the  meantime  we  had  daily  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy,  from  which  I  concluded  that  no  peace  would  be  arranged.  I 
wrote  to  the  Sub-Minister  of  War,  informing  him  of  what  was  taking 
place,  and  also  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces,  demanding  an 
inunediate  supply  of  fresh  troops,  and  that  no  orders  but  mine  were 
to  be  obeyed. 

A  meeting  was  called  at  the  Home  Office  in  Cairo  to  consider  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  it  was  attended  by  all  the  ministers,  heads  of 
departments,  governors  of  provinces,  Ulemas,  and  Notables  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  messenger  to  Alexandria  to 
learn  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  to  request  the  Khedive  and  his 
ministers  to  come  to  Cairo,  his  capital.  These  emissaries  were  to 
report  to  the  Council  in  case  he  showed  an  inclination  to  remain  in 
Alexandria  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Those  selected  to  form  this 
deputation  were,  Ali  Pasha  Moubarek,  Baouf  Pasha,  and  two 
Ulemas,  viz.,  the  Sheikh  of  Biwa-el-Safaidi  and  the  Sheikh  of  Ali 
Niel ;  and  two  merchants — Ahmet  Bey  Sioufi  and  Said  Bey-el-Shenak, 
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the  agent  for  Southern  Tripoli.    At  Kafrdewar  they  informed  ns  that 
a  Moslem  had  deceived  Moslems,  therefore  he  was  no  longer  one  of 
them.    They  also  told  me  that  they  were  instructed  to  say  that  a 
proclamation,  signed  by  the  Khedive,  bearing  date  of  the  20th  of 
July,  had  been  issued  to  the  public  dismissing  me  for  disobeying 
orders.    These  orders  were  to  defend  Fort  Agami  against  an  attack 
of  an   English   landing-party.      He  accused  me    also   of   having 
abandoned  Alexandria  much  too  soon,  and  without  any  cause,  and 
blamed  me  for  retreating  on  Kafrdewar,  &c.     This  question  was 
debated  in  Council,  and  the  Khedive  telegraphed  to  Yaooob  Pasha 
Sami,  instructing  him  to  cease  all  war  preparations.     A  Council  was 
then  held,  and  it  was  attended  at  Cairo  hy  over  five  hundred  peraans 
of  note,  \t[z,,  three  princes — the  Sheikh-el- Islam,  the  Kadi  of  Egypt, 
the  Mufti  Sayed-el-Sadat,  Sayed-el-Bukri,  priests  and  Ulemas,  CMef 
Rabbin  of  the  Jews,  Coptic  Patriarch,  agents  of  the  ministries,  heads 
of  departments,  governors   and  judges  of  all  the   provinces,  the 
principal  men  of  the  country.  Notables,   merchants,  private  em- 
ployia  of  the  Khedive,  and  also  several  of  the  oldest  people  in  the 
country. 

The  Council  made  a  minute  examination  into  the  Khedivial 
orders  and  communications,  and  also  into  my  own  letters  and 
telegrams  to  His  Highness,  and  after  a  short  debate  it  was  agreed 
unanimously  to  disregard  the  Khedivial  orders,  and  to  prevent  him 
from  interfering  in  public  affairs.  At  this  Council  a  resolution  was 
carried  appointing  me  to  the  command  of  the  army,  and  to  defend 
the  country.  This  was  signed  by  all  those  present  at  the  Council, 
and  a  telegram  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  with 
the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  had  assisted  at  the 
Council. 

Having  been  officially  appointed,  a  provisional  Crovemment  was 
formed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  country,  &c.,  and  the 
members  of  it  were,  Boutros  Pasha,  Housain  Pasha,  Yacoob  Pasha, 
Ahmet  Pasha,  Tashtit,  and  several  others.  It  was  a  Crovemment 
resembling  a  republic,  or  rather  a  committee  of  national  defence, 
until  such  time  as  we  could  arrange  for  a  permanent  Grovemioait. 
I  took  no  part  in  any  of  these  Councils,  neither  did  I  vote  on  any 
particular  subject,  and  all  I  know  of  its  proceedings  is  contained  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  me,  calling  me  Hhe  preserver  and  defender  of 
the '  country,'  and  in  which  I  was  authorised  to  carry  on  the  war. 
The  order  to  fight  was  first  explicitly  given  by  the  Council  presided 
over  by  the  Khedive  in  person,  and  who  afterwards  abandoned  us  igno- 
miniously.  It  is  thus  clear  that  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  rule  over 
Egyptians  who  sacrificed  men  and  money  in  the  defence  of  their 
homes,  and  who  have  declared  unanimously  that  he  had  betrayed 
them. 

The  Egyptian  people  have  made  heavy  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
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securing  to  their  country  liberty,  justice,  and  independence ;  some 
gave  all  they  possessed,  others  the  half,  but  all  gave  some  mite  to 
the  National  cause,  as  can  be  proved  by  letters  and  telegrams  to  the 
War  Minister.  The  war  was  supported  both  morally  and  materially, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians  to  defend 
their  native  land.  They  voluntarily  offered  themselves  for  enlist- 
ment en  masse  in  the  army ;  some  went  so  &r  as  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  army  half  their  property,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole 
of  it ;  others  supplied  thirty  horses  and  three  thousand  ardebs  of  grain. 
The  telegrams  and  the  communications  received  at  the  Ministry  of 
War  from  those  benevolent  patriots  and  from  the  governors  of  the 
various  provinces  fully  testify  to  the  truth  of  these  statements ;  so 
much  so^  that  within  the  space  of  thirty  days  an  army  of  volimteers 
numbering  a  hundred  thousand  men,  with  eight  thousand  horses  and 
four  thousand  mules,  was  supplied^  the  war  stores  filled  with  provisions, 
and  considerable  sums  of  money  flowed  into  the  War  Treasury.  Such 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  display  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians 
has  had  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  Islam.  Moreover,  the  Ulemas 
and  Notables  of  Cairo  never  ceased  for  a  moment  to  give  us  their  moral 
support  and  advice  on  all  occasions. 

From  these  facts  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Egyptian  nation 
cannot  be  treated  as  insurrectionists  acting  from  a  spirit  of  fanaticism, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  nation  seeking  their  liberty  by  justifiable 
means.  I  may  add  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  and  fruits 
were  supplied  gratis  to  the  various  camps  at  Bosetta,  Kafrdewar,  and 
Tel-el-Kebir.  These  supplies  came  principally  from  the  chief  Dairas 
at  Cairo,  from  Biaz  Pasha,  and  Khiari  Pasha  (notwithstanding  their 
absence  from  Egypt),  also  from  the  various  Dairas  of  the  Khedive's 
family.  The  communication  in  cipher  telegrams  never  ceased 
between  Kafrdewar,  Cairo,  and  Constantinople  until  the  telegraph 
wires  were  destroyed  at  the  former  place. 

On  the  arrival  of  our  troops  at  Kafrdewar,  we  observed  the 
Bedouins  in  agitation,  giving  themselves  up  to  pillaging  and  looting, 
even  among  the  emigrants  from  Alexandria,  and  menacing  aU  the 
villagers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damanhoor,  the  principal  town 
of  that  province.  In  one  of  these  villages  a  Copt  and  his  wife  were 
assassinated,  leaving  a  sucking-baby  in  the  village — an  incident 
which  greatly  distressed  me.  The  name  of  the  family  is  not  just  now 
remembered  by  me ;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  petition  presented 
to  me  by  their  friends.  I  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  Mudir,  giving 
strict  orders  for  the  arrest  of  the  murderers,  and  that  necessary 
measures  should  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  child.  The  murderer 
was  caught,  and,  on  confessing  his  crime,  was  put  in  prison  to  await 
his  trial.  I  am  not  aware  what  has  now  become  of  him.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  and  to  prevent  pillage,  &c.,  I 
wrote  to  the  Council  to  change  the  acting  Mudir,  Ibrahim  Bey 
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Tewfik,  immediatelj,  and  I  ascertained  subsequently  that  he  had 
given  instructions  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Bedouins  to  pillage  and  loot  the  country.  His  intention  by  so  ddng 
was  to  divide  the  military  forces  which  were  concentrated  in  one 
place.  The  Mudir  of  Dakhlieh  was  then  written  to,  to  send  this  man 
to  the  Ministry  of  War  under  escort,  and  to  institute  the  necessary 
inquiries  as  to  his  behaviour.  The  chiefs  of  the  Bedouins,  however, 
never  listened  to  the  orders  of  the  Mudir,  they  being  contrary  to 
humanity ;  but  the  news  spread  amongst  the  lower  daas,  thus 
bringing  about  evil  consequences.  The  Government  then  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  arrest  all  the  looters  they  could,  and  s^nt  them  to 
the  Coimcil  with  letters  stating  the  nature  of  their  crimes  and  the 
quantity  of  loot  in  their  possession,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country;  and  this  is  weU- 
known  to  one  of  the  departments  connected  with  the  Ministry  of 
iWar  at  Elafrdewar.  The  Council  condemned  the  various  prisoners  to 
be  detained  in  the  citadel  for  various  periods ;  and  when  soldiers 
were  sent  to  the  villages  of  this  province,  safety  and  peace  were 
re-established,  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  I  give  the  statement  of  a 
certain  Ibrahim,  a  European  Jew,  who  owned  land  near  Birket 
Ohattass. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  massacres  at  Tantah,  in  which  several 
Europeans  were  killed  by  some  people  from  Alexandria,  I  was  obliged 
to  change  the  Mudir,  Ibrahim  Pasha  Adham,  who  was  sent  befixe 
the  Council  to  be  tried  for  not  having  kept  his  province  in  a  peaceful 
state ;  and  I  at  once  ^escA^  a  diviaipn  of  infantry  and  cavalry  to 
Tantah,  Ziftah,  and  other  places,  to  maintain  order. 

A  short  time  before  this  incident  I  issued  a  circular  to  all  the 
provinces,  governors,  and  administrations,  giving  strict  orders  for 
the  safety  of  all  Europeans  then  remaining  in  the  different  localities, 
in  conformity  with  the  Moslem  law,  which  enjoins  us  to  shelter  all 
those  who  live  with  us  as  brethren,  even  Englishmen,  when  not 
carrying  arms  in  the  field  against  us ;  and  thus  "we  gave  help  and 
protected  all  those  desirous  of  leaving  the  country. 

At  this  time  many  expressed  that  wish,  and  never  did  we  fiul  to 
send  them  imder  escort  to  IsmaiUeh,  as  can  testify  M.  de  Lesseps, 
M.  Mazzetti,  acting  Italian  Yice-Consul  at  Zagazig,  and  M.  Dupont, 
acting  French  Consul  at  the  same  place.  The  various  despatches 
sent  by  me  to  the  Ministry  of  War  and  to  the  Prefects  of  Police  at 
Mansoorah,'  Zagazig,  and  other  places,  fully  confirm  these  state- 
ments. The  result  of  these  instructions  was  a  re-establishment  of 
Mendly  feeling  between  most  of  the  Europeans  and  natives ;  so  much 
so,  that  many  European  merchants  from  Port  Ssd'd  and  Ismailieh 
returned  to  Cairo.  Despatches  were  also  sent  to  the  Prefect  of  Police 
at  Cairo  and  to  the  various  Mudijiehs  in  Lower  Egypt,  to  see  that 
fugitives  from  Alexandria  were  distributed  among  the  various 
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spectable  families,  in  order  that  they  should  be  charitably  supported 
and  have  some  means  of  livelihood. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  August  a  certain  De  Chair,  an  English- 
man, was  taken  prisoner  by  us*  We  received  him  well  and  treated 
him  kindly,  and  sent  him  to  Cairo  with  a  letter  to  the  Ministry, 
giving  instructions  that  he  should  be  properly  housed,  and  to  appoint 
an  officer  knowing  English  to  keep  him  company,  also  to  forward  all 
letters  and  telegrams  which  he  might  wish  to  despatch  to  his  family 
or  his  commander,  and  provide  for  their  safe  delivery  at  their 
destination.  He  was  so  well  treated  that  I  even  received  a  telegram 
of  thanks  from  his  mother.  Another  officer,  an  Italian,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  sent  to  Cairo,  being  treated  in  the  same  kind  manner. 
The  latter  was  captured  at  Melaha,  and  was  wretchedly  clothed  and 
evidently  very  sick.  We  re-clothed  him  and  sent  him  to  the  hospital 
at  Eafr-el-Dewar,  where  he  was  left ;  and  at  present  I  am  ignorant 
of  his  whereabouts. 

This  officer  had  had  previous  communications  with  me  respecting 
M.  de  Lesseps,  but  at  the  time  that  he  was  brought  to  our  camp, 
all  telegraphic  communication  with  Ismailieh  being  cut  off,  I  was 
unable  to  give  him  any  information  on  the  subject.  Against  my 
wish,  he  refused  to  allow  me  to  report  him  to  his  Consul. 

On  another  occasion  we  captured  two  officers,  one  doctor,  and  nine 
privates,  Crermans,  who  landed  near  Aboukir  by  mistake.  On  appli- 
cation being  made  by  their  Consul  at  Alexandria,  they  were  at  once 
set  at  liberty,  having  been  well  treated.  Two  other  officers  were  also 
taken  prisoners  near  Salhieh,  and  on  them  was  found  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  pounds ;  they  were  kindly  treated  and  sent  to  Cairo 
with  all  care. 

Such  is  our  method  of  dealing  with  our  prisoners,  though  we 
have  been  called  barbarians.  I  would  ask,  why  should  not  we,  at 
the  present  moment,  be  treated  equally  well  ? — especially  by  a  Power 
like  England  I  And  again,  why  should  we  have  been  imprisoned  by 
our  enemy  the  Khedive,  who  first  told  us  to  fight,  and  then  desired 
to  see  us  in  this  miserable  plight,  thereby  hoping  to  show  that  he 
had  not  been  with  us  in  our  war  with  England  ? 

My  efforts  for  the  public  welfare  can  be  known  on  reference  to 
my  various  communications  with  M.  de  Lesseps ;  and  his  instructions 
to  me  were  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Canal,  as  the  ships  of  war 
would  not  touch  it ;  and,  until  the  vessels  entered  the  Canal  and 
bombarded  Nefish,  I  strictly  adhered  to  these  instructions.  I  then 
wrote  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  stating  that  as  the  ships  of  war  had  entered 
the  Canal,  I  wished  to  know  if  the  laws  of  war  still  demanded  of  me 
to  regard  it  as  neutral.  This  gentleman^s  reply  was,  that  I  must 
act  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  I  then  telegraphed  to  Basheed 
Pasha,  and  to  the  chief  engineer,  Mahmoud  Fehmy  Pasha,  to  make 
a  dam  across  the  Sweetwater  Canal,  provided  the  circumstances  of 
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the  war  permitted  them  to  do  so.  The  penisal  of  the  letters  of  M. 
de  Lesseps  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  son  in  Paris,  will  testify  how 
strictly  I  respected  the  neutrality  of  the  Canal.  Also^  in  proof  of 
this,  the  mail  steamers  were  passing  regularly ;  and  when  the  troops 
attempted  to  stop  the  postal  arrangements,  I  telegraphed  to  the 
director  of  the  Suez  boats  to  retain  everything  in  its  former  working 
order,  it  being  for  the  public  welfare ;  and  thus  the  postal  arrange- 
ments were  carried  on  without  interruption  until  the  landing  of  the 
British  troops  at  Suez. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  place  any  of  our  troops  to  protect  the 
Canal,  for,  after  what  had  been  said  regarding  its  neutrality,  we 
never  imagined  we  should  have  been  attacked  from  there,  and  so  we 
neglected  to  make  trenches  and  fortifications  for  a  chain  of  defence. 
When  the  English  occupied  Ismailieh,  and  fought  with  us  near 
Mahsamah  on  the  25th  of  August,  our  troops  retreated  before  the 
cavalry,  and  our  chief  engineer,  Mahmoud  Fehmy  Pasha,  was  taken 
prisoner;  and  knowing  the  great  importance  of  that  place  being 
connected  with  Tel-el-Kebir,  he  was  exceedingly  sorry,  having  only 
remained  there  for  that  reason.  On  the  same  day  I  went  to  Tel-el* 
Kebir,  leaving  Toulha  Pasha  at  Kafr-el-Dewar ;  and  All  Pasha 
Fehmy  came  down  from  Cairo  with  the  Ist  Regiment  of  Infantry  to 
reinforce  me  there,  and  to  assist  in  making  trenches  and  fortifications, 
so  that  we  might  have  communication  between  Salhieh,  Tel-el-Kebir, 
Al-dar-el-Brydah,  and  Jebel  Itaka,  enabling  the  troops  to  act  on  the 
defensive  without  loss,  as  had  occurred  at  Kafr-el-Dewar. 

We  had  two  skirmishes  near  the  Kassassin  bridge,  on  both  of 
which  occasions  each  side  fought  bravely ;  in  the  latter  engagement 
Basheed  Pasha  and  All  Fehmy  Pasha  were  both  wounded,  and  were 
sent  to  Cairo,  Ali  Pasha-el-Buby  joining  me  in  their  stead. 

Before  our  trenches,  &c.,  were  completed,  the  British  forces  attacked 
us  suddenly  at  sunrise,  the  firing  lasting  for  some  time,  when  suddenly 
in  our  rear  appeared  a  division  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  which  caused 
the  flight  of  the  Egyptian  troops  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  Shawal 
1299,  which  day  corresponds  with  the  13th  of  September  1882. 

After  the  flight  of  the  troops  I  left  for  Belbeis,  the  Engliib 
artillery  following  close  behind  me.  When  I  arrived  there  I  met 
Ali  Pasha-el-Kuby,  with  whom  I  went  to  Inshaz  and  thence  by  train 
to  Cairo. 

In  Cairo  we  found  a  Council  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  all  the 
princes  being  present.  After  a  long  discussion,  all  being  confidoit 
that  England  had  no  intention  of  annexing  Egypt,  it  was  decided  to 
offer  no  more  resistance,  more  especially  as  England  was  renowned 
f-^r  dealing  always  towards  others  with  equity  and  humanity,  and  we 
were  confident  that  if  the  necessary  inquiries  were  instituted,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  people  generally  understood,  England  would  do  her 
utmost  to  put  a  stop  to  all  injustice  and  give  back  freedom  to  tJienu 
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For  this  purpose  I  sent  a  telegram  on  the  14th  of  September  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Abassieh  troops,  which  numbered  about  35,000 
men,  ordering  him  to  hoist  a  flag  of  truce,  and  in  person  to  proceed 
and  meet  the  commander  of  the  British  troops,  informing  him  at  the 
same  time  that  the  war  was  altogether  at  an  end,  it  being  understood 
that  the  intention  of  the  British  Grovernment  was  to  preserve  the 
country  from  ruin. 

The  English  troops  arrived  in  Cairo  at  sunset,  and  were  met  by 
Biza  Pasha  and  Ibrahim  Bey  Fawzy,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  a  deputa- 
tion from  Benha  having  been  previously  sent  from  there  to  meet 
General  Wolseley. 

At  1.30  A.M.,  Ibrahim  Bey  Fawzy  came  and  informed  me  that 
General  Lowe  desired  to  have  an  interwiew  with  me  at  Abassieh. 
The  same  day  the  officer  in  charge  at  Kafr-el-Dewar  came  up  to 
Cairo,  and  was  summoned  with  myself  to  this  interview.  We  there- 
upon went  to  General  Lowe,  in  accordance  with  his  request,  and  I  sent 
also  for  Colonel  Ali  Bey  Yusef,  who  was  then  at  the  Citadel. 

When  Sultan  Pasha  and  myself  met  General  Lowe,  he  asked  us 
whether  we  were  willing  to  give  ourselves  up  as  prisoners  to  the 
Euglish  Government.  We  replied  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  we  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. We  thereupon  took  oflf  our  swords,  and  delivered  them  to 
General  Lowe,  who  was  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  only  gave  ourselves  up  to  the 
English  Government  because  we  were  confident  England  would  deal 
vrith  us  justly,  it  being  the  prayer  of  humanity  and  that  of  our  chil- 
dren that  England  would  see  us  restored  to  our  rights  and  privileges ; 
and  we  appealed  to  him  as  the  representative  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  of  all  Englishmen. 

At  the  same  time  we  informed  the  General  that  we  had  at 
Abassieh  35,000  men,  and  a  similar  number  at  £lafr-el-Dewar, 
Basheed,  Damietta,  and  other  places,  but  for  the  safety  and  peace  of 
our  country  we  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  resistance,  and  had  sur- 
rendered ourselves,  being  confident  that  England  had  no  wish  what- 
ever to  annex  the  coimtry.  The  General  agreed  to  this  statement, 
and  we  remained  with  him  three  days,  and  then  were  sent  to 
Abdin,  where  we  were  under  the  surveillance  of  Colonel  Thynne  up 
to  the  4th  of  October,  and  were  treated  kindly  and  well.  After  this 
we  were  handed  over  to  the  Egyptian  authorities,  and  lodged  in  the 
Egyptian  prison  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  October.  This  was  a  sad 
and  memorable  day  for  me,  for  I  was  separated  from  my  friend  Toulba 
Pasha,  and  placed  in  a  room,  where  there  was  not  even  a  chair,  and  I 
was  locked  in !  My  servant  came,  but  the  guard  refused  to  allow 
anything  to  be  brought  to  me,  except  a  carpet  and  a  blanket. 

Directly  after  this,  a  party,  evidently  *told  oflf'  to  insult  and 
menace  the  prisoners,  appeared,  and  searched  me,  taking  away  all  my 
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private  papers,  which  were  wanted  by  the  CommiBsion  of  Inquiij. 
Following  this,  a  second  party,  mostly  the  Khedive's  employia^  and 
among  whom  were  Osman  Bey  Rahfet,  the  manager  of  the  Khedive's 
stables,  and  Hussein  Effendi  Fawzi,  attached  to  the  Khedive's  house- 
hold, arrived,  and  with  them  a  Turkish  Agha,  who  rides  in  front  of 
His  Highness,  being  one  of  his  body-guard.  On  their  arrival  they 
searched  me  all  over,  even  taking  off  my  shirt,  but  foxmd  nothing, 
except  a  charm  or  talisman  which  I  wore,  but  this  was  taken  by  force 
from  me.  When  I  said  that  I  would  myself  take  it  off,  some  one 
cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  *  No,  I  was  ordered  to  do  this,  and  even  to 
take  off  your  boots  and  to  search  them ! ' 

About  an  hour  later,  the  editor  of  the  Arab  paper  El  Akram^  one 
Beshara  Takla,  came  to  visit  me,  and,  as  I  thought,  to  console  and 
sympathise  with  me,  he  having  adopted  our  cause  previous  to  the 
war,  and  having  sworn  on  his  honour  and  religion  that  he  was  one  of 
us,  speaking  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  our  country.  In  &et  we 
esteemed  him  a  patriot  I  But  when  he  entered,  he  was  most  insulting, 
and  said,  '  Oh,  Ar&bi,  what  have  you  been  doing,  and  what  has 
happened  to  you  ? '  I  was  then  certain  that  the  man  was  a  traitor, 
and  without  honour.    As  I  did  not  answer  him,  he  left  me. 

Following  closely  on  this,  another  party,  almost  entirely  composed 
of  the  Khedive's  attendants,  Turks  and  soldiers  who  guard  His 
Highness,  came  in.  My  carpet  and  blanket  were  searched,  after 
which  they  left  the  room,  remaining  outside  all  the  night  as  guard 
over  the  prisoners.  On  the  6th  of  October  these  persons  quitted 
the  premises,  for  the  purpose,  I  believe,  of  looking  after  their  own 
affairs. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  October,  at  about  9.30  P.ii.,  having 
undressed  myself  and  lain  down  to  sleep,  I  heard  the  door  opened, 
and  a  group  of  about  ten  or  twelve  persons  came  into  my  room ;  but 
being  in  total  darkness,  I  was  unable  to  distinguish  them.  Suddenly 
one  of  them  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  ^  Eh  I  Ar&bi ;  don't  you  know 
me  ? '  Thinking  that  I  was  about  to  be  murdered,  I  got  up,  and 
replied,  'No,  I  do  not;'  when  I  heard  shouted,  'lam  Ibrahim  Agha;* 
and  he  swore  at  me,  calling  me  a  dog  and  a  pig,  and  spat  at  me  three 
times.  I  stood  quite  quiet,  and  gradually  perceived  that  it  reaUy 
was  Ibrahim  Agha,Tutinji  to  the  Khedive,  and  whose  accomplice  had 
been  sent  to  Syria  some  time  ago  for  having  stolen  some  diamonds 
from  the  Abdin  Palace. 

Ever  since  I  was  surrendered  to  the  Egyptian  authorities,  when 
my  meals  arrive,  one  of  the  guards,  a  Turk,  takes  them  from  my 
servant,  opens  the  door  for  a  minute,  deposits  the  food,  and  promptly 
closes  the  door,  treating  me  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage. 

The  native  Grovemment  has  taken  measures  to  arrest  nearly  all 
officers,  from  the  rank  of  major  upwards,  including  colonels  and 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  they  are  now  imprisoned.    Many  Ulemas, 
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Members  of  the  Chamber,  Notkbles,  and  ethers  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  the  provinces. 

This  war  has  no  precedent  in  history.  The  present  Khedive  was 
the  cause  of  a  foreign  fleet  coming  to  Egypt ;  he  then  himself  en- 
couraged us ;  finally  withdrawing  from  us  altogether  to  side  with 
foreign  troops.  The  Sultan,  the  real  Sovereign  of  this  country,  also 
sided  with  us,  and  loaded  us  with  marks  of  his  approbation.  His 
representative  concurred  in  our  resistance,  and  his  trusted  officer  ex- 
horted us  to  defend  the  country  from  what  they  termed  the  rapacity 
of  England.  The  opening  acts  of  the  war  were  carried  on  in  his 
name.  Then  we  suddenly  found  the  English  troops  fighting  for  the 
Khedive,  the  Egyptian  troops  being  styled  *  rebels.' 

If  the  Egyptian  troops  were  really  the  only  *  rebels,'  and  our  defence 
a  mutiny,  how  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  Civil  Notables,  Ulemas,  and 
Members  of  the  Chamber,  as  well  as  others,  were  incarcerated  and 
shared  the  same  fate  ?  On  the  other  hand,  I  contend  that  if  the 
army,  and  indeed  the  whole  Egyptian  nation,  had  participated  in 
what  the  Egyptians  believed  and  declared  to  be  a  righteous  and  just 
cause,  England,  one  of  the  first  nations  of  Europe,  noted  for  her 
justice  and  equity,  should  not  consent  to  cmsh  our  hopes  in  order  to 
please  one  single  man — ^the  more  so,  as  by  the  religious  laws  of  this 
country  this  man  has  no  right  to  rule  as  a  prince  over  the  people. 

England  having  always  respected  the  laws  and  religious  views  of 
other  coimtries^  we  cannot  understand  why  she  should  have  followed 
a  course  which  must  appear  as  a  mystery  in  the  annals  of  nations. 
Egypt  declared  no  war  with  England,  but  defended  herself,  and  now 
that  we  trust  England  will  ascertain  the  real  truth,  we  hope  all 
firiendly  relations,  which  have  existed  for  years,  will  be  renewed,  she 
having  always  hitherto  respected  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Egypt. 

The  cultivation  of  the  country,  the  preparations  against  a  '  high 
Nile '  and  the  general  tranquillity  then  existing,  prove  that  there  was 
no  intention  of  going  to  war  with  any  one.  The  provisional  Govern- 
ment spared  no  pains  to  protect  the  property  of  Europeans  all  over 
the  country.  If  I  were  a  rebel,  with  a  standing  army  of  70,000 
men,  fully  equipped,  storehouses  full  of  provisions,  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  canals  intersecting  the  land  everywhere,  why  should  I  have 
surrendered? 

If  I  had  anything  to  fear  or  to  be  ashamed  of,  why  should  I  not 
have  escaped,  as  I  easily  might  have  done,  to  a  neighbouring  coimtry, 
or  even  to  England,  the  refuge  of  many  political  unfortunates  in  past 
times? 

But  the  truth  is,  I  am  no  <  rebel.'  I  led  the  nation  in  seeking 
the  liberty  of  our  country,  and  employed  all  honourable  means  to  this 
end,  respecting  the  laws,  not  thinking  of  self,  as  others  say,  biit  for  the 
welfare  of  Egypt.  I  became  commander  of  the  troops  appointed  to 
defend  the  country  in  a  lawful  manner,  and  by  order  of  the  Sultan, 
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the  Khedive,  the  Chamber,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  nation.  As 
regards  accusations  of  massacre  and  incendiarism,  I  laugh  them  to 
scorn.  With  powerful  adversaries  such  as  mine,  some  miseiable 
persons  may  be  induced  to  speak  against  me ;  but  would,  I  ask,  my 
then  subordinates,  or  any  one  else,  have  run  the  risk  of  doing  these 
grave  things,  without  a  written  order  from  me  ? 

There  is  no  proof  nor  evidence  to  contradict  the  facts  I  have 
stated,  and  I  therefore  beseech  you,  my  defenders,  Mr.  Broadley,  the 
Hon.  Mark  Napier,  Mr.  Eve,  and  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Blunt,  not 
forgetting  those  other  Englishmen,  who  are  lovers  of  humanity  and 
defenders  of  the  truth,  to  read  this  my  personal  statement  carefully 
and  correctly,  written  in  my  own  handwriting,  giving  to  you  all 
detail  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  late  events ;  and  this  is  the  troth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Written  in  my  prison,  at  the  Daira  Sanieh  in  Cairo,  this  29th 
of  October  1882. 

(  Signed)        Ahmed  AniBi  the  Egyptian. 
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